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Mr.  Secretary  Stanley 

Mr.  Briscoe     .    .  . 

Dr.  Baldwin     .    .  . 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart 

Clause  1 — Period,  \st  of  June 
— and  §  2,  3j  [incorporated 
into  §lof  the  Act]  agreed  to 

Clause  4  [§  2  of  the  Act] 
agreed  to  

Clause  5 : 

Mr.  Buxton     .  . 
Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley 
Viscount  Howick  . 
Viscount  Althorp 
Mr.  Sbeil    .    .  . 
Mr.  Briscoe     .  . 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley 
Viscount  Sandon  . 
Mr.  Hardy  .    .  . 
.Mr.  Secretary  Stanley 
Mr.  Briscoe     .  . 
Mr.  G.  F.  Young  . 
Clause  4  [§  4,  Act]  agreed  to  679 

Clause  6_: 

Mr.  Buxton,  Amendment — 
Apprenticeship  two  years, 

\p-  6&n  - 
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Mr.  Hardy  .  . 
Viscount  Althorp 
Dr.  Lushington 
Mr.  Ward    .  . 
Viscount  Morpeth 
Col.  Torrens  . 
Mr.  Buckingham 
Mr.  Pease    .  . 
Admiral  Fleming 
Mr.  Strickland 
Mr.  Wason  .  . 
Mr.  O'Connell 

Division  :    Mr.  Buxton's  A- 
mendment  netratived 

Mr.  Halcomb,  Amendment 

[>.696]  

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  . 
Amendment  withdrawn : — 

Clause  fi  [§  5,  Act]  agreed  to 

Clause  Z: 

Viscount  Howick,  Amend 

ment  

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart    .  . 
Mr.  Buxton  ..... 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  . 
Amendment  negatived  : — 

Clause  1  [§  6^  Act]  agreed  to 
Clause  8  [§  Zj  Act]  agreed  to 
Clause  9 : 

Mr.  Buxton,  Amendment 

Viscount  Sandon  .  . 

Viscount  Howick  .  . 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart  . 

Col.  Evans  .... 

Mr.  O'Connell     .  . 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley 
Amendment  negatived : — 
Clause  9  [§  8,  Act]  agreed  to  - 
Report  progress  —  to  sit 

again  to-morrow    .    .    .    .  ~ 

JULY  29, 
Petitions  against  the  Bill    .    .  700 

Cobimittek  on  tub  Bill:  Clauses 
lllto  12. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilroot,  Notice 

of  Amendment  ....  701 
Mr.Wilks  .... 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley 
Mr.  O'Connell  .  . 
Mr.  Bernal  .... 
Mr.  A.  Johnston  .  . 
Mr.  Buxton     .    .  . 


cm 


702 


703 
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Clause  lib 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart,  Amend- 
ment suggested  —  removal 
from  island  to  island    .    .  703 
Dr.  Lushington 

Mr.  Buxton  £04 

Mr.  R.  Gordon     ....  7""> 
Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart 
Mr.  Buxton 
Mr.  Ewing  .  . 
Viscount  Sandon 
Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart 
ment  abandoned 

The  Chairman 
Mr.  Buxton,  Amendment — 
removal  from  estate  to  es- 
tate  - 

Sir  Francis  Burden  .    .    .  £06 

Mr.  Wason  - 

Mr.  R.  Gordon     .    .    .    .  - 

Amendment  agreed  to  :  Clause 
Ml  [§  9i  Act]  as  amended, 
agreed  to  - 

Clause  1 1  [§  10,  Act]  agreed  to  - 
Clause 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  A~ 
mendment  —  allowance  of 
time  to  cultivate  provision- 
grounds  to  be  annual,  not 

weekly  - 

Viscount  Ho  wick  ....  707 
lVIr.  Secretary  Stanley   .  . 
Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart    .    .    .  - 
Viscount  Howick  ....  Ins 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley    .    .  709 
Viscount  Howick  .    .    .    .  - 
Mr.  R.  Gordon     .    .    .    .  - 
Mr.  F.  Buxton,  Amendment 
— a  halfpenny  per  hour, 
as  teages,  [p.  /H]  .    .    .  - 
Mr.  O'Reilly    .....  ZiO 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley    .    .  - 

Mr.  James  ZH 

Mr.  Buxton  - 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart    .    .    .  71L* 
Mr.  O  Conuell     .    .    .    .  - 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  .    .  71-'* 
Viscount  Howick  .    .       .  - 
Mi.  R.  Gordon     .    .    .    .  - 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone     .    .  TJi 
Mr.  G.  F.  Young  .    .    .    .  - 
Viscount  Howick  .    .    .    .  - 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley's  Amend- 
ment agreed  to  - 

Mr.  Buxton  - 


Viscount  Sandon  .... 
Viscount  Howick  .... 

Clauses  12  to  24  inclusive,  Pro- 
ceedings  not  reported 

JULY  3fL 
Clause  25 : 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  to  in 

text  211  miliums   .  . 
Sir  Hard  ley  Wilmot,  Amend 

ment — 15  millions 
Mr.  O'Connell 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley 
Mr.  Buxton 
Mr.  Fryer    .  . 
Mr.  Wason  .  . 
[Mr.  Marry  at] 
Mr.  Harvey 
Mr.  Robinson  . 
Viscount  Althorp 
Mr.  O'Connell 
Mr.  Hemes 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley 
Mr.  Aglionby   .    .  . 
Report  progress  —  to  sit  again 
this  day  

JULY  3L 
Clause  25  continued: 

Mr.  Hemes  

Viscount  Althorp      .    .  . 

Mr.  Baring  

Mr.  Aglionby  

Sir  Robert  Peel  .... 
[Sir  Eardley  Wilmot]  .  . 
Air.  Secretary  Stanley  .  . 
Mr.  O'Connell  .... 

Mr.  Cobbett  

Sir  Robert  Peel  .... 
Mr.  fcL  Handley  .... 

Mr.  0*Dwyer  

An  Honourable  Member 
Viscount  Norreys         .  . 
Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  .    .  . 

Division :    Sir  E.  Wilinot's 
Amendment  negatived  .  . 

Division  :  original  Clause  agreed 
to   ...  . 
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Clause  4Q : 

Mr.  Buxton,  Amendment — 

to  withhold  moiety  of  grant 
until  termination  of  ajrpren- 

tieeships  _ 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  .  .  "[Ah 
[Mr.  Buxton]  746 
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Dr.  Lushintflon 
Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart 
Viscount  Howick 
[Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart] 
Viscount  Althorp 
Wr.  OConnell 
Mr.  James  .    .  . 
Mr.  Lefroy  .    .  . 
Mr.  O'Reilly    .  . 
Mr.  R.  Gordon 
Viscount  Sandon  . 
fMr.  (TConnellJ  . 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley 

Division :   Mr.  Buxton's  A- 
mendment  negatived: 

Clause  411  [§  44^  Act]  agreed  to  220 

Clause  42 : 

Mr.  Philpotts  - 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley   .    .  - 

Clauses  42  to  54  [§§  47-59.  Act] 

agreed  to  771 

Clauses  55.  to  the  end  [§§  60- 
63.  Act]  agreed  to     .    .    .  - 

Two  new  Clauses  [§§  64-65 
of  the  Act]  brought  vp  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  and 
agreed  to  - 

Saw  Clause  proposed  by  Mr.Bux- 
ton  —  Interpretation,  where  doubt- 
Jul,  to  be  in  Javour  of  the  Negro. 

Mr.  Buxton  211 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart    .    .    .  - 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley   .    .  - 
Clause  withdrawn      .    .    .    .  - 

Amendments  proposed   by  Mr. 
Wiles — a  grant  ok  20.000/.  for 

ftELJGIOl'S  AND  MORAL  EDUCA- 
TION ;  TOLERATION  ACT. 

Mr.  Wilts  Ul 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley   .    .  - 

Postponed  722 

Amendment  in  Preamble  —  to 
erpunge  *'  their  right  to.'1 

Mr.  O'Connell     .    ...  772 
The  Chairman      .    .    .    .  - 
Diruion :  Amendment  negatived  - 

Second  Amendment  in  Preamble 
— "  religious  and  moral  education.'* 

Mr.  Wilks   772 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley   .    .  - 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnston   .    .  - 

Mr.  Buxton   773 

Postponed   - 


Preamble  agreed  to —  Report 
brought  up — to  be  further  con- 
sidered  on  Friday  nest  .    .    .  773 

AUGUST  2. 

House  in  Committee   on  the 
Money  Clause  : 

Viscount  Althorp  ....  273 
Mr.  Hemes  .  .  .  .  ,  774 
Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  .    .    .  2Z5 

Mr.  Hume  - 

An  Honourable  Member  .  776 
Viscount  Althorp     .    .    .  - 

Mr.  Herries  211 

Mr.  Spring  Rice       .    .    .  - 

Mr.  Hume  - 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  .    .    .  778 
Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart    .    .    .  - 
Sir  Samuel  Whalley  .    .    .  - 

Mr.  Fryer  - 

Mr.  Hume  280 

Resolution  agreed  to:  Report 
to  bt  received  on  Mondtty  .    .  781 

AUGUST  5* 

Preceding  (Money)  Resolution 
reported,  and  agreed  to     .    .  781 

Committee:  Clause  10.  Apprentice- 
ship : 

Mr.  Buxton,  Amendment — to 
cancel  Apprenticeship,  in  de- 
fault of  supplies  ....  781 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley   .    .  - 
Amtndment  withdrawn     .    .    .  782 

Mr.  Bernard,  Amendment — 
future  apprenticeships  to  be 
regulated  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land  _ 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley   .    .  - 

Mr.  Briscoe  - 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  .    .    .  783 
Amendment  withdrawn    .    .    .  784 

Mr.  Buxton,  suggesting  clause, 
to  provide  for  the  perfect 
freedom  of  alt  children  bom 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  784 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley   .    .  2£5 
Dr.  Lushington    ....  786 

Mr.  Briscoe  788 

Mr.  Buxton,  Second  Amend- 
ment, to  prevent  kidnap- 

Ping  

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  7*9 

Mr.  R.  Gordon  .  . 
Mr.  Harvey     .    .  . 
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Mr.  Buxton  

Mr.  Hardy  

Division .  Mr.  Buxton's  Amend. 
t>mts  negatived  

Mr.  Briscoe, — Proposing  two 
mug tstrates,  instead  of  one, 
to  sanction  apprenticeship  . 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley   .  . 

Mr.  Hardy,  Amendment— fe- 
male apprenticeships  to  cease 
at  IS  years  of  age    .    .  . 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley    .  . 

lision:  Amendment  negatived 

The  Clause — also  Clause  14 — 
iigrecd  to  

Clauses  16,  Hj 

Mr.  Hardy  

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  .  . 
An  Honourable  Member: 

the  Registry  Returns  . 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley    .  . 

Clause  4ih 

Mr.  Buxton,  Amendment — 
wo  c*H#f amotion  where  slave 
mt  rtgnttrrd  in  June,  1K*4 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley    .  . 

Mr.  I*.  M.  Stewart    .    .  . 

Clause  &Li 

Mr  Secretary  Stanley,  JV- 
lemtts'H  Jet  extendi  to  the 

( WtWtH'K  

Mr  Wilts  

Mr   HuMou,  IKttrmtnm  of 

f*m  

CUumo  *v<mW  r\»  

C|«uae«  ^ihrve>  lor  raising  the 

V  l»couut  Althorn  .... 

Mi  Hume   

Mr  WUk*  

V  Uc^uut  Althorp  ^Nhi  tugs 

R»h^»   

CUu«o  fo    IW/  fi»  U  re- 


292 
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7% 


.    .    .  ?M 

At  ursr  <; 

Tu*  \\\\\              r»»  *e  nW 
to  wc*t\*«>  ,  7!W 

ACtlCST  L 
Tutatt  IU : 

Mr  Uummi  7M 


Mr.  Secretary  Stanley   .    .  Z99 
Bill  read  a  third  time  .    .    .    .  - 

Mr.  Wilks,  Three  new  clauses 
and  Amendment  to  Pream- 
ble: 

L  Protection  to  Chapels,  &c.    .  8QQ 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley   .    .  - 

Mr.  Buxton  8U1 

Mr.  Wilks  H(Y2 

Viscount  Althorp     ...  8113 
Viscount  Sandon  .    .    .    .  - 
First  clause  withdrawn  .    .    .  - 

2*  Prohibition  of  Sunday  labour  .  - 
Mr.  Wilks  ........ 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley   .    .  - 
Second  clause,  agreed  to    .    .  g04 

3*  Grant  o/*25.000/.  for  religious 
education  _ 

The  Speaker  - 

Mr.  Wilks  - 

Third  Clause  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Hardy,  Amendment  Clause 
16 — Magistrate  alone  to  in- 
crease  hours  of  labour  by  way 
of  punishment. — Agreed  to. 

The  Bill  passed  8Q5 

Mr.  Wilks,  Notice  for  next 
Session —  To  enable  Treasury 
to  advance  such  sums  as  ne- 
cessary to  provide  for  the 
moral  and  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  negroes  .    .    .  - 

HOUSE  OF  LOHOS. 

The  Bill  brought  up  from  the 
Commons.  Head  1  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed.  To  be 
read  2^  on  Monday  nea  t  .    .  H)5 

AUGUST  LL 

Brimtol  Petition  for  a  hearing 
i»y  Couknel. 

Duke  of  Wellington     .    .  80S 

Earl  of  Ripon  S(H? 

l«ortl  Wynford  HUZ 

Urd  Suftielil  HOH 

Karl  of  Rosslyn    .    .    .    .  - 
Motion  for  hearing  Counsel  ne- 
gatived  — 

'lrt>rtl  Suffield,  Leeds  Petition 
against  the  Bill  .  - 

The  Second  Reading. 

Earl  of  Ripou  802 
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Karl  of  Belraore  .  . 
Duke  of  Wellington 
Earl  Grey  .... 
Duke  of  Wellington 
Lord  Colrille    .    .  . 
Earl  of  Ripon  .    .  . 
Earl  of  Harrowby 
Earl  of  Belmore  .  . 
Lord  Suffield    .    .  . 
Earl  of  Ripon  .    .  . 
Duke  of  Wellington 
The  Lord  Chancellor 
Lord  Wynford     .  . 
Duke  of  Richmond  . 
Viscount  St.  Vincent . 
Lord  Clifford    .    .  . 
The   Bill  read  a  second 


810 


812 

8li< 
) 


824 

s3o 

842 
HV.) 
850 
851 


time, 

and  committed  J  or  Wednesday 
nest  - 

AUGUST  LL 
Petition,  hearing  by  Counsel. 

Duke  of  Wellington  .  .  852 
Committee  on  the  Bill:  Clause  L 

Duke  of  Wellington,  Amend- 
ment —  that  apprenticeship 
commence  \st  January ,  1835  852 
The  Lord  Chancellor    .    .  854 
Viscount  St.  Vincent,  pro- 
posing Is/  Aimu&tt  1834  - 
Earl  of  Ripon      ....  855 

Lord  Wynford     .    .    .    .  - 

Lord  Suffield  ...... 

Duke  of  Wellington's  proposition 
withdrawn — Viscount  St.  Vin- 
cent's adopted  - 

Clause  3  : 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Amend- 
ment- — Clause  to  be  prospec- 
tive only  

The  liora  Chancellor  .  .  856 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
The  Lord  Chancellor 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
The  Lord  Chancellor 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
The  Lord  Chancellor 
Duke  of  Wellington  .  .  857 
Duke  of  Richmond  .  . 
Lord  Wynford     .    .  , 

Earl  of  Ripon  858. 

The  Lord  Chancellor 
Viscount  St.  Vincent 

Earl  (irev  

Lord  ColVille  85!J 

Duke  of  Wellington 


Earl  of  Rosslyn    .    .    .  . 
Lord  Suffield    .    .  . 
Lord  Colville   .    .  . 
Marquis  of  Salisbury 
Amendment  negatived  ....  860 

Clause  A  : 

Earl  of    Ripon,  proposing 

Amendment  - 

Duke  of  Wellington  .  .  .  - 
Marquis  of  Salisbury    .    .  - 

Lord  Suffield  - 

Amendment  agreed  to  .    .    .    .  861 

Duke  of  Wellington,  moving 

to  expunge  the  Clause 
Earl  of  Ripon  .  .  . 
Lord  Wynford  .  .  . 
Lord  Sutheld  .  .  . 
Viscount  St.  Vincent .  .  .  862 
Marquis  of  Salisbury 
Duke  of  Richmond  . 
Amendment  negatived  ....  863 

Clause  6 : 

Lord  Suffield,  Amendment— 
that  the  45  hours  be  not  con* 
secutive  — 

Earl  of  Ripon  - 

Amendment  withdrawn  .  - 

Clause  2 : 

Duke  of  Wellington,  Amend- 
ment—to dispense  with  ne- 
gro's assent  to  removal 

Duke  of  Richmond  . 

Lord  Colville  8£J 

Lord  Wynford     .  . 

Earl  of  Ripon  865 

Duke  of  Wellington  . 

Viscount  St.  Vincent     .   .  866 

Lord  Wynford     .  . 

Duke  of  Richmond  . 

Duke  of  Wellington  . 

Earl  of  Ripon  .    .  . 

Lord  Wynford     .  . 

Earl  of  Belmore  .  . 

Lord  Suffield,  proposing  A- 
mendment  867 

Earl  of  Ripon  .  .  . 
Amendment  negatived  .  . 

Clause  1 1 : 

Lord  Suffield,  Amendment 
Earl  of  Ripon  - 

Clause  L2 : 

Lord  Suffield  868 

Earl  of  Ripon  - 

Duke  of  Wellington  ...  - 
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Lord  Nuffield  

Earl  of  Ripoii,  Amendment  .  Nliii 

Lord  Nuffield  - 

Amendment  agreed  to  ....  «. 

Clause  14: 
Lord  Nuffield,  Amendment    .  - 
Marquis  of  Salisbury     .    .  - 
Duke  of  Wellington  .    .    .  - 

Earl  Grey  

Lord  Nuffield,  withdrawing 
Amendment  _ 

Clause  Ih : 
Lord  Colville  .    .  . 
Duke  of  Richmond  .    .   .  820 
Marquis  of  Salisbury 
Duke  of  Richmond  . 
Duke  of  Wellington 
Lord  Suffield  ... 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
LordColville    .    .  . 
Marquis  of  Salisbury 
Lord  Suffield    .    .  . 
Duke,  of  Richmond    .    .    .  871 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland 

Clause  17j 

Earl  of  Ripon  _ 

Lord  Suffield,  Amendment — 
corporal  punishment  of  fe- 
males to  cease  inslanter  .    .  - 

[  Earl  of  Ripon  _ 

Lord  Suffield  _ 

Duke  of  Wellington  .    .    .  872 

Lord  Suffield  _ 

Earl  of  Ripon  _ 

Lord  Suffield 

Lord  Wynford      .    .    .    .  - 

Earl  Grey  _ 

Lord  Suffield,  Amendment 

withdrawn  _ 

Earl  of  Ripon,  Amendment — 
apprentice  liable  to  punish- 
ment Uf  police  regulations  .  - 
Amendment  agreed  to  ...  873 

Clause  18 : 

Earl  of  Ripon,  Amendment  .  - 
Marquis  of  Salisbury     .    .  - 
Amendment  agreed  to  ....  — 

Clause  2i) : 
Earl  of  Ri  pon,  Amendment — 
runaway  apprentices  to  sen  e 
I  extra  time      ....  _ 
Lord  W\nford     ....  8Z4 
Duke  of  Richmond 


liord  Wynford      .    .    .  . 

Lord  Nuffield  

Lord  Wynford  

Lord  Suffield  

Earl  of  Ripon  

Amendment  agreed  to  ...  . 

Clause  21 : 

Earl  of  Ripon,  Amendment — 
Sunday  work  permitted  in 
labours  of  necessity  or  in 
domestic  services  .... 

Duke  of  Wellington,  Amend- 
ment— and  tending  of  cattle 

Earl  of  Ripon  

Viscount  St. Vincent,  Amend- 
ment— and  protecting  pro. 
perty  

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  . 

Earl  of  Ripon  

Amendments  agreed  to 

Clause  22 : 
Earl  of  Ripon,  Amendment — 
apprentices  exempt  from  ar- 
rest or  imprisonment  for  debt 
Agreed  to  

Lord  Suffield,  Amendment — 
and  to  be  empowered  to  act 

tis  jurors,  fyc  

Earl  of  Ripon  

Amendment  withdrawn     .    .  . 

Duke  of  Wellington,  Amend- 
ment— negroes,  when  freed, 
not  to  carry  arms 
Viscount  St.  Vincent 
Earl  of  Ripon  .    .  . 
Lord  Wynford 
Earl  of  Ripon  .    .  . 
Viscount  St.  Vincent 
Lord  Suffield    .    .  . 
Duke  of  Richmond  . 
Lord  Wynford      .  . 
Duke  o(  Wellington 
Lord  Plunket  .    .  . 
Duke  of  Wellington  . 
Duke  of  Richmond  . 
Marquis  of  Salisbury 
Lord  Wynford      .  . 
The  Lord  Chancellor 
Lord  Wynford      .  . 
Earl  of  Ripon  .    .  . 
Lord  Wynford      .  . 
Division :  Amendments  negatived 
The  Lord  Chancellor 
Lord  WTynford     .  . 
Marquis  of  Salisbury 
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Earl  of  Gosford  .... 
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ANALYSIS  of  the  Petitions  for  the  Abolition  of  Colonial  Slavery 
received  during  the  Session,  distinguishing  the  number,  with  the 
amount  of  their  Signatures,  avowedly  presented  from  the  various 
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Denomination.. 

Petition*. 

Signature* 

Baptists  

.  188 

• 

.  26,287 

  General 

.  13 

1,340 

  Particular  . 

49 
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.  6,742 

.  1,431 

Calvinistic  Nonconformists 

1 

• 

100 

Catholics  .... 
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• 
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Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Chapels 
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• 

507 

Independents,  or  Congregationists 

.  205 
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.  26,080 

New  Connexion  Methodists 
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•  3,965 

New  Connexion  General  Baptists 

1 

80 

Old  Independents,  or  Inghamites 
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• 

350 

208 

.  2,527 

Primitive  Methodists 

13 

« 

.  1,770 

.  26,776 

Protestant  Evangelical  Dissenters 

1 

84 

1,016 

Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers  . 
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United  Associate  Seceders 

.  84 

• 

.  21,205 

United  Christians 

1 

• 

119 

Wesleyan  Methodists 

.  1,953 

.  229,426 

Other  Petitions 
Total    .    .  . 
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.  2,194 


5,020 


352,404 
957,527 

1,309,931 
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V  It  is  suggested  to  the  Reader  to  correct  with  the  pen,  the  following 

verbal  inaccuracies. 


line 
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reu-t 
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.... 
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•  .  •  • 

(probably)  declared 

43, 

.... 
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"  of  these  " 
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-  •  •  • 
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.... 

7  and  8,0**0.000 

read 

7  and  800,000 

fit. 

.... 
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.... 
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652.336 
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.... 
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.... 
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•  • . . 

((Motion, 

108, 

.... 
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.... 
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■  • . . 

slave 

116, 

.... 
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.... 

catechist 

.... 

mtcchistt 

121. 

39- 

.... 
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Demerara 

132, 

.  .  -  • 

43 

.... 

27,000,0007. 

.  ■ . . 

7.0tJO,0OfM, 

1W, 

.  .  *  . 

20. 

.... 

Noble  Lord* 

• » .  ■ 

Noble  Lord(IIowkk) 

217, 

9l 

. .  •  ■ 

9,500/. 

•  •  •  * 

950 

242. 

.  .  -  . 

24- 

.  • . . 

prohibition 

>  • .  • 

tpmbublg)  manumission 

2W, 

.  •  -  - 

.... 

servility 

.... 

(probably/  sensuality 

«5, 

.  •  .  . 

42. 

.... 

1822 

-  -  •  > 

1823 

280, 

17- 

...» 

in  Antigua 

» «  -  ■ 

on  Anna  Regina 

2*5, 

( 

3. 

.... 

12,437 

.... 

69.467 

"I 

23- 

.  •  a  • 

NoWe  Lord 

.... 

Right  Honourable  Gentleman 

«. 

.... 

la»« 

.... 

(prvbnbly)  terms 

593. 

.... 

43. 

■  •  -  . 

cx.im.nant 

.... 

examiner 

309. 

-  ,  .  . 

19. 

..." 

guardians 

.... 

guardian 

335. 

■  •  • 

44. 

... 

states 

*  •  *  ♦ 

340, 

.  .  •  - 

4. 

.... 

There 

• .  •  • 

These 

342. 

-  ►  ■  • 

44. 

.  .  -  • 

our  annual 

.... 

an  annual 

3*4. 

...  * 

2. 

.... 

1833 

.... 

1823 

347. 

,  ... 

23. 

contradicting,  of 

contradicting,  or  of 

■  .... 

27- 

dele 

"fully  "  be/ore  «•  confined  " 

330, 

•  •  •  • 

44. 

.... 

to  the  Committee: 

rrad 

to  a  deputation  of  the  West  India  Body : 

361. 

.... 

23. 

.... 

this  inue  of  the 

■  *  •  • 

the  issue  of  this 

373. 

•  .  •  - 

44. 

.... 

repeated 

•  .  •  • 

(probably)  refuted 

385. 

.... 

10. 

...  a 

the  most 

.... 

this  most 

388, 

.... 

2- 

such 

suc- 

406, 

.  .  -  • 

37- 

the  House 

a  deputation  of  the  West  India  Body 

414. 

9. 

.    .  a  • 

was 

.... 

wt-rc 

{:::: 

20. 

recommended 

.... 

recom  mending 

473, 

. . .  • 

47- 

1827 

(probably)  1807 

->*S,    headline    Fourth  Rrbolutiow  —    Fifth  Rksolvtion. 

 9,  10    dele  the  words  "  upon  liberal  and  comprehensive  principle*." 

Note.  This  Resolution  (the  5th)  should  obviously  stand,  not  in  its 
present  position,  but  lower,  next  before  the  speech  of  Mr.  Baring. 
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resolution  read 

resolutions" 

513, 

....  30- 

petitioner   

petitioners 

536. 

....  35. 

.  •  •  • 

on  other 

on  the  other 

578. 

....  43. 

direct                        •  •  ■  • 

divert 

585, 

•  •  *  •  25* 

the  propoetd  Amendment  

tPlG       tHPUti Iti -a"fj  t 

600, 

....  4^>. 

.  .  .  . 

75.000.00W. 

(probably)  79.0OO.0OIW. 

•16, 

i. 

.  .  •  • 

part 

fact 

.  . .  is. 

more  .... 

some 

636. 

—  i. 

350,000 

320,000 

638, 

....          3/  a 

-  -  •  . 

Rural 

Rural 

*43. 

....  31a 

.... 

in  April  last  by 

in  February  la*t  to 
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745. 
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873, 
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la. 
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46. 
36. 
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North  Cumberland 

1  voted  in  favour 

shall  be  paid 

Minister*  in  1831 ; 

theory 

impose 

3*.  44. 

forty-one  days 


lands 

haTe  been 


Northumberland 
I  voted  not  in  favour 
(prob*N,/  shall  not  be  paid 
Ministers;  in  1831 
(probably)  thing 


3i.  Ad.  per  day. 
fifteen  days 
much  more 
hands 
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(probably)  1831 
with  regard 
white 
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anVvted 
on  both 

(probably)  enforced 
to 
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DEBATES  IN  PARLIAMENT 

ON  THE 

SLAVERY  ABOLITION  BILL. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Oo  Tuesday,  the  5th  February,  1833, 

the  first  business-day  of  the  Session,  Mr.  T.  F.  Buxton  gave  Notice 
of  a  Motion  on  "  Colonial  Slavery,"  for  Tuesday  the  19th  March. 

This  Notice  was  entered  on  the  Order  Book  without  comment; 
but  on  the  following  day, 

Wednesday,  Feb.  6. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  said,— I  beg,  for  one  moment,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  subject  relative  to  which  the  public  feel 
a  deep  interest;  1  mean  negro  slavery.  All  allusion  to  that  question 
having  unfortunately  been  omitted  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
I  felt  it  my  duty  immediately  to  give  notice  on  the  subject;  but  no 
person  is  more  convinced  than  I  am,  that  the  subject  is  one  which 
could  be  better  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  Government,  than  to 
those  of  an  individual.  1  now  ask,  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  to  take  up  the  subject  during  the  present 
Session  ?  If  not,  1  shall  certainly  feel  it  my  duty  to  bring  it  forward 
at  an  early  period. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  the  Government  have  exerted,  and  are  continuing  to 
exert,  their  best  endeavours  to  frame  a  measure  on  this  subject ; 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe — nay,  to  feel  confident — 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  propose  to  the  House  a  measure  accordingly, 
which  will  be  at  once  safe  and  satisfactory. 
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illS  NOTICE  OF  MOTIOX 

UlUAY,    Keb.  15. 

. .  v   ujUcc,  without  comment,  that  oo  Thursday 
.  n  ,  he  >hould  move  for  the  re-*?  ^ointment  of 
.  v     i  ihc  State  of  the  West  India  Colonies. 

v>n  VlOiNDAY,  Feb.  18. 

i s  v  minding  the  House  of  the  cc-tiee  thus  given, 
.       i he  business  your  Lordships  have  before  you 
iw)  mteution  to  defer  submitting  that  motion 
hv   h.tli  insUant." 


t)u  Tv  esday,  Feb.  "26- 

nil, — My  Lords,  I  rise,  I  confess,  with  consi- 
to  postpone  my  motion  for  the  re -appointment 
i     ,  uiiuc  on  the  state  of  the  West  India  colonies.  I 
u  mpu  K  ^ici  than  I  do  now  experience,  if  this  post- 
sx       om  iimuMu  lo  any  fault  of  mine,  bat  such  is  not  the 
,i  l  ot  u»  *ute  the  real  cause  of  this  postponement. 
1 1 1,  nm.nmd  by  that  respectable  body,  the  Committee 
,  ]u  \\ >  i  ludiu  Interest,  that  the  Noble  Secretary- for  the 
*  i,        ud  <ui  interview  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
i,.  (|,,  o  <  on  ode  ration  a  plan  proposed  to  be  adopted  by 
,i  ....  th.  u  lilenient  of  the  question,  and  those  gentlemen 
<s    \  \>  ii.iio  <'k  U«  imibarrass  the  Government  (any  more 
i  >,  have  iiiont  readily  consented  to  the  postpone- 

 u  U«i  the  present.    For  my  own  part,  having  no 

s        i,M,  (o  the  colonists  in  eliciting  truth  and  ob- 

l  >(  ont  e  unwilled  to  propose  this  postponement. 
\\  iwtirt  unne  llian  once  called  your  attention  to  this 
«.)>|ioitunUy  to  observe,  that  there  does  not  exist 
t„  h  ««  eoiinected  with,  or  interested  in,  West 
. ,  tSoi  im\«'U'j        I  naye  undertaken  the  task  of 
MTo<nhuent  of  the  Committee  at  the  request  of 
t  A       *\\UAy  because  I  thought  their  object  to  be  a 
\  \oul  Utile,  doubt  that  I  should  have  been  able 
v       \  ,w\\%\\\\t*  of  the  propriety  of  acceding  to  the 
» x  \  ^  b.wm»  not  Ire  j  but  I  shall  not  enter  more  fully 
.  ^  kMvtenl    the  plan  to  be  proposed  by  the  Noble 
, ,  .  vvhd>  entitled  to  every  consideration.    I  am  sorry 
\  wtttvh  e«H  tor  this  postponement  prevent  me  from 
,H\  «Vm  bl  inking  forward  the  motion,  it  being  im- 
v,  *  M\  till  ««  opportunity  is  afforded  for  taking  the 
owewi  Iwlo  ewmldcration.    I  hope  that  the  cause  of 
v\  wot  hwAVt  from  this  postponement,  and  pledge 
,  possible  moment  to  fix  a  day  for  bringing  the 

w    d  y^\tw* 
.i  '\  e  N  %  \\, 
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MR.  WINDOW'S  PETITION. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  27. 

Mr.  Godson. — I  hold  jn  my  hand  the  petition  of  a  gentleman 
named  James  Window,  of  Craig's  Court,  Charing  Cross,  on  the 
subject  of  negro  slavery,  and  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  contents  of  this  petition.  I  feel  great  pleasure  in  being  the 
first  person  to  present  a  practical  plan  which  has  for  its  object  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  The  petitioner  states 
thai  he  has  spent  many  years  in  collecting  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  he  has  made  numerous  calculations  which  bear  upon 
that  question,  and  refer  immediately  to  the  plan  which  he  thinks  it 
advisable  should  be  adopted.  I  will  not  detain  the  House  by 
entering  into  a  detailed  statement  of  the  calculations  which  are  in- 
volved in  this  proposition ;  but  I  may  mention  that  the  result  at 
which  the  petitioner  arrives  is,  that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
may  be  completed  in  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years,  without  much  loss 
either  to  the  Government  or  the  planter.  This  gentleman  suggests 
that  the  Government  should  issue  debentures;  that  taking  it  for 
granted  that  there  may  be  sixty  thousand  slaves  emancipated  in  each 
year,  and  estimating  their  value  at  501.  each,  a  sum  of  3,000,000/. 
should  be  raised  by  issuing  debentures  j  then  the  Government 
should  take  those  slaves  under  their  protection.  After  the  slaves 
are  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Crown,  a  labour  rate  is  to  be  levied 
by  which  the  planter  and  the  slave  would  each  pay  back  the  money 
advanced.  Thus  the  Government  of  the  country  would  lose  but 
little,  while  the  slave  by  having  been  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  Government,  would  be  in  a  proper  state  to  be  left  to  himself ; 
while  the  planter  would  receive  back  some  portion  of  bis  property. 
All  parties,  the  slave,  the  planter,  and  the  Government,  would  all 
make  some  sacrifice.  I  think,  however,  that  this  plan  is  not  one 
which  is  likely  to  meet  with  the  sanction  of  either  party  j  because 
those  who  wish  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery,  will  not  con* 
seat  to  wait  for  a  period  of  five  or  ten  years  for  the  attainment  of 
that  object.  But  as  the  petitioner  believes  that  he  has  discovered 
a  plan  which  he  conceives  may  be  practicable,  I  feel  great  pleasure 
in  presenting  his  petition ;  and  as  a  person  connected  with  the  West 
India  interest,  I  will  say  for  myself, — and  on  behalf  of  others,  who, 
like  myself,  are  deeply  interested  in  this  question, — that  we  shall 
be  glad  to  see  the  matter  settled  in  a  manner  which,  in  the  words  of 
the  Noble  Lord  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  may  be  safe  and 
satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

Mr.  Cobbett. — I  doubt  not,  Sir,  but  that  there  will  be  schemes 
enough  of  this  sort  laid  before  the  House,  and  as  we  have  but  little 
business  to  do,  some  of  those  which  may  come  before  us,  will  afford 
the  House,  perhaps  some  amusement.  All,  however,  I  can  say  is,— 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  never  will  give  my  consent  to  any 
scheme  which  shall  take  oue  farthing  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland.    It  is  a  common  practice, 
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on  these  occasions,  to  talk  of  the  compensation  to  be  made  to  certain 
parties  ;  but  I  say  that  either  the  thing  is  right,— or  it  is  wrong.  I 
maintain  that  we  must  either  continue  the  system  of  slavery,  or  we 
must  abolish  it  altogether.  But  the  people  are  not  to  be  taxed  in 
either  case ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  how  this  money,  after  having 
been  wrung  from  the  people's  pockets,  is  to  be  returned  to  them  : 
we  always  find,  in  every  scheme  of  this  sort,  the  first  consideration 
invariably  is,  how  much  compensation  is  to  be  made  ? — and  when 
compensation  is  named,  we  know  it  is  intended  that  it  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  taxes  which  are  imposed  upon  an  overtaxed  people.  The 
question  is  always  raised,  as  to  what  indemnification  (as  it  is  called) 
shall  be  granted  to  the  West  India  proprietors.  Before  long,  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  bring  before  the  House  a  case  of  compensation  in 
the  West  Indies,— for  what  I  say  was  as  flagrant  a  robbery  as  ever 
was  committed. 

Mr.  Godson. — On  a  question  of  this  nature  I  trust  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  a  few  words,  in  reply  to  what  has  fallen  from  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Oldham,  who  really  does  not  seem  to 
understand  the  plan  which  is  proposed  by  the  petitioner.  The 
Honourable  Gentleman  complains  of  the  taxation  which  will  result 
from  carrying  the  suggestion  into  effect ;  but  the  point  to  which  I 
particularly  directed  the  attention  of  the  House  was,  that  there 
would  be  no  tax  levied  on  the  people,  because  the  slaves  themselves 
were  to  pay  back  the  money  by  means  of  a  labour  rate.  I  did  not, 
perhaps,  state  the  case  plainly,  but  the  plan  is  simply  this — that  the 
interest  of  these  debentures  would  be  paid  by  a  labour  rate,  which 
would  take  money  from  the  planters  j  and  I  think  it  right  that  the 
slaves,  by  working  for  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Govern- 
ment, should  pay  back  the  money  advanced  j  and  thus  they  would 
become  fit  for  the  change  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  a  state  of 
freedom.  At  present,  Sir,  1  shall  say  no  more  beyond  expressing 
my  hope  that  whenever  other  *'  schemes  "  may  be  brought  forward, 
no  Honourable  Member  will  condemn  them  as  mere  matters  of 
muusement,  until  they  have  at  least  read  them.  But  as  I  know  that 
at  the  late  general  election  the  West  India  proprietors  were  obliged 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  "  no  slavery  "  cry,  I  hope  no  other  Member 
will  consider  these  schemes  as  brought  forward  for  the  amusement 
of  the  House.  To  the  West  India  proprietors,  I  can  only  say,  the 
subject  is  one  which  is  anything  but  amusing.  1  really  think  it  is 
too  much  to  say,  that  when  an  individual  brings  forward  a  practical 
plan,  any  Honourable  Member,  without  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  matter,  should  at  once  denounce  it  as  a  mere  matter  of 
umoaemcut.  On  the  contrary,  I  say  that  it  will  not  satisfy  all  parties ; 
but  this  in  an  additional  cause  why  the  House  should  inquire  into  it. 
U  ia,  ui  least,  the  first  attempt  towards  settling  a  long  agitated  and 
iuipoi  Uut  question,  and  relates  to  the  welfare  of  several  thousands  of 
pviaoun  in  Ureal  Britain  atid  in  the  West  India  islands. 

Mr.  Mah>ky.— 1  undoubtedly  feel  that  every  scheme  having  for 
iU  object  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  is  entitled  to  the  serious  at- 
tcnliou  ol  the  House;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  the 
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Honourable  and  Learned  Member  who  spoke  last,  confounds 
"  emancipation"  with  "  compensation."  Now,  these  are  two  very 
distinct  objects,  and  the  condition  of  emancipation  must  not  be  that 
of  compensation.  The  former  must  precede  the  latter ;  and  what- 
ever claim  to  compensation  those  who  keep  slaves  may  have,  must 
be  matter  left  for  a  totally  separate  consideration.  But  I  apprehend 
that  an  objection,  much  more  serious  than  that  which  has  been  urged 
by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Oldham,  exists  in  respect  to  those 
who  have  a  property  (as  it  is  termed),  in  slaves ;  because  the 
petitioner  proposes  that  the  expense  incurred  to  obtain  the  emanci- 
pation of  these  unfortunate  beings  is  to  be  liquidated  in  a  manner 
which  is  opposed  to  all  humanity  or  justice;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
to  buy  out  their  own  freedom.  The  owners  of  the  slaves,  as  they 
irreligiously  call  themselves,  will  no  doubt  submit  some  similar 
proposition  to  the  House;  but  in  my  opinion,  if  any  persons  are 
entitled  to  compensation,  it  is  the  slaves  themselves  j  those  very 
men  whose  lives,  and  feelings,  and  strength  have  been  unwillingly 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  planters. 

Dr.  Baldwin. — It  strikes  me,  Sir,  that  if  this  compensation  is  to 
be  raised  from  the  working  of  slaves,  under  the  idea  that  they  will 
be  enabled  from  their  altered  position  to  subsist  comfortably,  and  to 
pay  up  the  amount  of  these  debentures,  that  the  plan  suggested  is 
one  which  must  be  utterly  futile.  Now,  when  we  see  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  labouring  classes  in  England  and  Ireland  cannot 
obtain  sufficient  to  support  themselves  by  their  labour, — I  would 
ask,  how  can  we  expect  that  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies  will  be 
able  not  only  to  support  themselves,  but  also  to  pay  up  these  de- 
bentures ?  There  should  be  another  provision  attached  to  this  plan, 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  repayment,  in  such  a  case,  of  the 
money  advanced;  namely,  that  these  slaves  should  insure  their 
lives.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  cholera  morbus  should  make 
its  appearance  among  these  poor  slaves,  what  then  becomes  of  their 
labour, — bow  is  the  money  to  be  repaid  ?  On  the  whole,  Sir,  I  can 
ooly  arrive  at  this  conclusion, — that  it  is  meant  to  be  said,  that  it 
would  be  an  act  of  justice  to  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland  to 
tax  them,  in  order  to  purchase  from  the  West  India  planters  a 
power  which  they  have  no  right  to  possess.  I  say  that  it  is  an 
insult  to  humanity,  and  to  the  rights  of  mankind  to  suppose  that 
slaves  ought  to  be  bound  to  purchase  their  freedom  from  those  who 
ought  never  to  have  exercised  any  control  over  their  liberty.  I  cer- 
tainly cordially  support  the  opinion  which  has  been  advocated  by 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Oldham. 

Mr.  Bernal. — f  regret  that  this  discussion  should  have  arisen, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a  petition  by  my  Honourable 
Friend.  With  the  proposed  plan  of  Mr.  Window,  or  of  any  other 
gentleman,  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do, — nor  will  I  here  volun- 
teer any  opinions  upon  its  merits  or  demerits,  as  I  feel  that  I  shall 
beat  discbarge  my  duty  by  leaving  the  consideration  of  such  a 
scheme  to  a  more  fitting  occasion.  But,  Sir,  I  have  been  induced, 
more  particularly,  to  rise,  from  the  tenour  of  the  language  which 
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has  been  adopted  by  tbe  Honourable  Member  tor  Colchester.  I  do 
regret  that  that  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  should  so  fur 
have  departed  from  the  exercise  of  that  sense, — of  that  sound, 
working  sense  which  he  usually  displays, — as  to  allow  himself  to 
be  tempted,  at  the  present  moment, — (before  a  very  great  and  im- 
portant question,  affecting  them,  has  been  properly  brought  under 
tbe  consideration  of  the  House,) — to  join  in  a  war  cry  against  what 
I  will  call  an  unfortunate  body  of  men  j  1  mean  the  body  of  West 
India  proprietors.  If  their* s  be  a  property  which,  as  the  Honour- 
able Member  for  Colchester  has  had  the  good  taste  to  assert,  is 
improperly  01  irreligiously  held  by  them,  has  it  been  by  their  own 
fault  that  their  property  is  thus  constituted?  Has  not  tbe  pro- 
perty been  recognized  and  encouraged  by  various  successive 
statutes  ?  I  would  ask,  was  it  well  for  the  Honourable  Member 
to  stir  up  this  ill  feeling  at  the  present  moment,  when  he  must  be 
aware,  that  the  general  subject  of  our  West  Indian  colonies  is  one 
which  must,  ere  long,  undergo  the  important  consideration  of  the 
House?  Is  it  fitting,  that  the  Honourable  Member  should  thus 
raise  this  cry?  Is  it  right  that,  in  this  Legislative  Assembly, 
Honourable  Members  should  address  their  minds  to  a  subject  of 
such  paramount  importance,  by  indulging  in  party  invectives,  thus 
thrown  out  to  excite  an  unjust  prejudice  against  a  particular  body 
of  men  ?  I  ask,  that  on  the  one  side,  Honourable  Gentlemen 
should  discard  all  invective ;  and  on  the  other,  I  promise  that  I,  in 
common  with  others  who  are  deeply  interested  in  this  question,  will 
claim  but  common  justice.  I  wish  not  to  appeal  to  the  passions  of 
Honourable  Gentlemen  j  but  I  would  beg  them,  whenever  the  sub- 
ject may  be  brought  forward  in  a  proper  shape,  to  bring  arguments, 
founded  upon  a  calm  and  dispassionate  reasoning,  into  the  discus- 
sion. 

Monday,  March  4. 

The  Marquis  of  Chandos  said, — I  take  the  opportunity  of  the 
presentation  of  this  petition,  to  ask  the  Noble  Lord  opposite 
whether  it  is  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  bring 
forward  any,  and  what  measures,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
colonies  ?  A  notice  on  this  subject  stood  on  the  Book  for  the  19th, 
which,  however,  I  understand  is  now  withdrawn. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — I  gave  an  answer  to  a 
similar  inquiry  some  time  ago, — when  I  stated  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  bring  forward  a  motion 
upon  the  subject;  and  which,  I  hope  and  trust,  will  bring  this 
question  to  a  safe  and  satisfactory  conclusion.  Further  than  that, 
1  do  not  think  I  am  justified  in  giving  the  Noble  Marquis  an 
aii*\H-r. 

Wednesday,  March  6. 

Mr,  r-'uWELL  Huxton. — I  wish  to  correct  a  mistake  which  ap- 
poura  to  have  arisen,  on  a  former  evening,  on  the  presentation  of  a 
|*lUion  on  the  subject  of  slavery.    The  Noble  Lord,  the  Member 
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for  Buckinghamshire,  is  reported  Co  have  stated  that  I  had  with- 
drawn my  notice  on  the  subject  of  slavery  for  the  19th.  I  beg  to 
assure  the  Noble  Lord,  iu  his  presence,  that  I  have  not  withdrawn 
that  notice,  and  that  I  have  no  intention  of  doing  so— unless  in  the 
event — (not  a  very  likely  one,  I  fear,)— of  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
declaring  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  concede  the  salutary  measure 
of  emancipation.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  no  measure  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Colonies,  or  the  nation,  which  does  not  compre- 
hend the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery.  There  is  another  consi- 
deration which  presses  very  strongly.  I  mean  that  this  measure, 
whatever  it  be,  should  be  introduced  without  delay.  No  one,  with 
the  horrors  of  a  colonial  civil  war  before  his  eyes,  can  consent  to 
delay.  There  is  a  rumour  abroad  that  the  negotiations  between  the 
Government  and  the  West  India  planters  have  terminated.  I  may 
be  deceived  in  this  impression  j  but,  be  the  case  as  it  may,  I  most 
seriously  and  earnestly  warn  the  West  India  planters  not  to  lose  the 
opportunity  which  is  now  offered  them. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Wednesday,  March  6. 

Lord  Suffield. — I  have  several  petitions  to  present  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  West  India  colonies,  but  in  the  present 
thin  state  of  the  House  I  should  not  feel  warranted  in  presenting 
the  whole  of  them.  I  will,  under  the  circumstances,  therefore, 
limit  myself  to  the  presentation  of  two  only,  and  the  observations 
which  I  shall  offer  on  them  will  be  very  few.  The  first  is  from 
Wadebridge,  the  second  from  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Wexford  : 
they  pray  for  the  total  and  immediate  abolition  of  slavery.  I  have 
in  my  posession  many  others  to  the  same  effect  from  populous  towns 
and  districts  in  the  country,  but  those  1  shall  reserve  till  a  future 
occasion  j  however,  I  feel  it  to  be  ray  duty  at  once  to  state,  for  the 
information  of  the  House  and  the  country,  that  the  great  object  of 
the  majority  of  those  who  have  hitherto  thought  proper  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  has  been  to  leave  the  subject 
in  the  hands  of  Ministers,  and  to  allow  them  full  time  and  leisure 
to  perfect  those  measures  which  have  been  stated  in  another  place 
to  be  in  course  of  preparation,  and  which  are  described  as  likely  to 
prove  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned.  Though  the  prepara- 
tion of  those  measures  has  been  protracted  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  yet  the  individuals  to  whom  I  have  alluded  are  exceedingly 
unwilling  to  embarrass  the  Government  by  raising  any  questions 
in  your  Lordship  s  House,  and,  in  consequence,  exciting  the  public 
feeling  on  the  subject,  until  the  measures  in  question  have  been 
fully  matured  and  presented  to  Parliament.  There  is,  however,  a 
rumour  afloat,— -indeed,  I  need  hardly  to  call  it  a  rumour,  for  the 
fact  is  almost  notorious,— that  the  measures,  brought  at  length  to  a 
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*tate  of  maturity,  have  been  submitted  by  Government  to  tbe  con- 
sideration of  the  West  India  body,  who  have  (most  unadvisedly  as 
it  appears  to  me)  thought  proper  to  reject  them.    It  is  quite  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  delay  in  the  settlement  of  this  most  important 
question  no  longer  rests  with  his  Majesty's  Government,  but  is 
caused  by  the  obstinate,  and  I  may  add,  impolitic  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  individuals  connected  with  the  West  India  body. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  that  those  persons  who,  out  of 
consideration  to  the  Government,  have  hitherto  been  induced  to 
forbear  bestirring  themselves  actively  in  furtherance  of  the  object 
in  view,  will  no  longer  suspend  their  exertions ;  nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  public  will  be  disposed  to  bear  the  disappointment  of  the 
expectations  which  have  been  raised  with  any  degree  of  patience. 
I  wish  to  state  distinctly  my  conviction,  that  a  very  strong  feeling 
does  exist  throughout  the  kingdom  on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery. 
The  forbearance  which  has  hitherto  been  displayed,  I  trust  will  not 
be  mistaken  for  apathy  and  indifference  to  the  highly  important 
subject  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves.   There  is,  I  can  confidently 
assure  your  Lordships,  no  such  apathy  or  indifference  in  the  public 
mind,  and  the  delay  in  the  settlement  of  the  question  is,  I  repeat, 
solely  owing  to  the  opposition  made  by  the  West  India  body.  I 
have  heard  it  stated,  with  some  degree  of  bitterness,  that  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  is  tbe  enemy  of  this  body.    The  charge  is  most 
incorrect  and  unjustifiable.   The  Society  is  far  from  considering 
the  West  India  body  with  vindictive  feelings.    Before  1  sit  down, 
I  will,  however,  offer  this  latter  Company  one  word  of  advice, 
which  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  attend  to.    Generosity,  it  is 
well  known,  is  as  strong  a  characteristic  of  the  British  public,  as 
the  love  of  justice  i  but  I  would  humbly  suggest  to  the  West  India 
body  (and  I  do  not  speak  without  some  reason)  the  policy  of  dis- 
playing a  greater  spirit  of  conciliation.    The  eager  desire  of  tbe 
public  for  tne  enactment  of  a  measure  of  emancipation,  is  perfectly 
well  known,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  that  desire  were  attempted  to  be 
checked,  it  would  increase  till  it  became  as  irresistible  as  the  call  for 
reform  was  last  year.    We  are,  at  present,  disposed  to  act  liberally 
with  the  West  India  body  j  I  therefore  warn  that  body  against  delay, 
as  I  am  quite  persuaded  it  would  result  in  rendering  the  demands 
upon  them  much  more  extensive,  and  would  cause  those  demands 
to  be  urged  with  more  determination  than  ever.    1  counsel  them  to 
agree  at  once  to  the  terms  offered  by  Government,  while  those 
terms  may  yet  be  yielded  to  with  propriety.    I  beg  to  observe,  in 
conclusion,  that  two  days  may  not  elapse  before  I  may  consider  it 
my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject  in  a  more 
specific  way. 
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Monday,  March  18. 

Lord  Viscount  Morpeth. — Sir,  I  have  been  most  pointedly 
requested  to  support  the  petition  just  presented  from  the  borough 
of  Leeds.  1  am  most  happy  to  do  so,  because  I  most  fully  concur 
in  its  prayer  j  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  help  observing  that  it 
will  really  amount  to  a  great  annoyance  if  all  the  towns  which  have 
obtained  representatives  of  their  own,  shall  call  upon  the  Members 
of  the  counties,  in  which  those  towns  are  situated,  to  attend  and 
give  their  support  to  petitions.  Certainly,  if  any  town  have  a 
peculiar  claim  upon  the  county  Members,  it  is  Leeds — the  largest 
town  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  containing  a  commu- 
nity which,  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  state,  has  been  more  pro- 
minent in  its  opposition  to  negro  slavery  than  any  other  district  in 
the  British  empire. 

Mr.  Strickland. — I  quite  concur  with  my  Noble  Colleague  as 
to  the  propriety  of  county  Members  not,  in  general,  taking  part  in 
the  business  of  those  places  which  have  Members  of  their  own  j 
but  on  some  occasions  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  deviate  from  that 
course,  especially  when  Members  have  received  a  particular  request 
to  do  so:  this  is  my  case  on  the  present  occasion.  I  give  this 
petition  my  support  because  I  think  the  time  is  come  when  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  England,  which  have  been  so  strongly  ex- 
pressed upon  this  subject,  ought  to  be  attended  to,  and  the  question 
set  at  rest. 

Mr.  Cobbett. — As  to  Members  for  counties  being  called  upon  to 
support  petitions  coming  from  towns  having  representatives  of 
their  own,  it  is  a  question  which  had  better  be  left  alone,  every 
Member  having  a  right  to  do  therein  as  he  pleases.  With  regard 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  petition,  I  have  to  observe,  with  respect 
to  my  constituents,  that  they  wish  slavery  to  be  abolished;  but 
they,  at  the  same  time,  are  most  anxious  to  be  informed  whether  the 
negroes  arc  worse  fed  than  they  are  ?  My  opinion  is,  that  they  are 
fed  a  great  deal  better  than  the  working  people  of  England,  Ireland, 
or  Scotland  j  and  1  should  like  some  Member  to  produce,  before  any 
Bill  is  brought  in,  some  statement  to  shew  the  comparative  treat- 
ment of  the  slaves  and  the  working  people  of  this  country.  I  am 
aware  of  the  zeal  of  the  public  upon  this  question,  but  they  have 
been  greatly  misled.  I  have  told  my  constituents  that  I  will  vote 
for  this  measure,  merely  to  please  them  j  but,  if  an  examination 
were  to  take  place,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  found  that  the  negroes  of 
Jamaica  were  better  off  than  the  working-people  of  this  kingdom. 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnston. — As  a  Member  of  the  Committee  which 
sat  last  Session  upon  this  subject,  I  beg'to  say  that  I  entirely  differ 
from  the  sentiments  just  expressed  by  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Oldham.  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  the  Report  of  that  Committee; 
and  if  he  gives  it  a  dispassionate  perusal,  1  have  no  doubt  he  will  be 
convinced,  that  the  condition  of  the  labourers  of  this  country, 
however  distressed  they  at  present  may  be,  is  infinitely  superior  to 
that  of  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies. 
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Tuesday,  March  19. 

On  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  being  called  upon  by  the  Speaker, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  and  said, — I  have  to 
request  my  Honourable  Friend  not  to  bring  forward  the  motion  of 
which  he  has  given  notice  respecting  colonial  slavery,  at  the  present 
moment.  It  would  be  both  disadvantageous  to  the  question,  and  em- 
barrassing to  the  House,  to  have  it  discussed  at  this  moment.  As 
Ministers  have  intimated  their  intention  of  preparing  some  measure 
on  this  subject,  I  hope  my  Honourable  Friend  will  consent  to  post- 
pone the  discussion  of  it  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — No  man  is  more  conscious  than  I  am 
that  it  would  be  far  better  that  this  great  question  should  be  under- 
taken by  Government  rather  than  by  any  individual  Member  of  this 
House.  But  I  am  compelled  to  resist  the  request  of  the  Noble 
Lord,  unless  upon  two  conditions,  namely — first,  that  Government 
will  prepare  a  plan  for  the  complete  and  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery ;  and  second,  that  they  will  fix  a  day  to  introduce  that  mea- 
sure to  this  House.  It  may  appear  that  I  am  too  pertinacious  in 
this  matter,  but  when  I  am  asked  to  postpone  this  great  measure, 
what  prospect  have  I  ?  When  I  look  at  the  Order-Book,  I  see  there 
is  not  a  vacant  day  till  June  next,  and  when  I  reflect  on  the  business 
that  is  before  this  House  after  Easter — Finance — India— the  Church 
I  see  clearly  what  will  be  the  fate  of  this  great  question,  if  I  post- 
pone it  without  some  definite  assurance  that  it  will  be  brought  before 
the  consideration  of  this  House.  It  will  be  postponed  for  the 
Session — and  the  fact  is,  if  it  is  not  settled  in  this  place  by  legisla- 
tion, there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  it  will  be  settled  elsewhere  in 
a  much  more  disastrous  manner.  Therefore,  however  obstinate  I 
may  appear,  and  however  painful  it  is  to  me  to  resist  the  request, 
before  made  to  me  in  private,  and  now  in  public,  by  the  Noble  Lord, 
I  am  compelled  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  motion,  unless  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  can  fix  a  day  on  which  they  will  be  prepared  to 
explain  their  plans  with  respect  to  colonial  slavery. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  comply  with  the  first  of  the  conditions  mentioned  by  the  Honour- 
able Member  $  but  with  respect  to  the  other — that  Government  shall 
fix  a  day  on  which  they  will  bring  forward  this  question — I  certainly 
have  no  objection  to  state,  that  Government  will  be  prepared  on 
Tuesday,  the  23  rd  of  April,  to  state  the  views  they  take  of  the  sub- 
ject. Of  course  I  cannot,  at  the  present  time,  state  what  the  plans 
are  which  his  Majesty's  Government  have  in  contemplation. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — When  I  used  the  words  "  complete  and 
immediate  "  abolition  of  slavery,  I  of  course  had  respect  to  that  "  safe 
and  satisfactory"  measure  which  has  been  already  alluded  to  by  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  because  it  appears  to  me  evident,  that  nothing 
can  be  safe  and  satisfactory  which  is  not  of  the  character  I  have  de- 
scribed. The  Noble  Lord  is  pledged  to  a  safe  and  satisfactory 
measure,  and  with  what  appears  to  me  the  obvious  meaning  of  those 
words  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  and  am,  therefore,  content  to  withdraw 
my  motion. 
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Thursday,  March  28. 

Lord  Sur  field. — I  rise  to  present  three  petitions  to  your  Lord- 
ships, on  the  subject  of  colonial  slavery,  which  are  most  deserving 
of  your  attention,  in  consequence  of  the  multitude  of  signatures 
attached  to  them.  I  confess,  my  Lords,  that  it  is  contrary  to  my 
original  intention  that  I  present  these  petitions  to  your  Lordships  j 
but  1  am  induced,  in  consequence  of  peculiar  circumstances,  to  de- 
part from  that  intention,  and  1  therefore  take  the  opportunity  when 
a  question  is  coming  before  the  House  which  has  attracted  a  larger 
assemblage  of  Noble  Lords  than  is  usually  brought  together,  to  bring 
three  of  the  most  important  petitions  in  my  possession  under  your 
notice.  At  the  same  time,  1  must  repeat,  that  1  have  not  the  least 
hesitation  in  stating,  that  1  do  so,  contrary  to  my  original  intention. 
Certain  rumours  have  lately  been  afloat  respecting  the  plan  of  eman- 
cipation to  be  proposed  by  Government,  which  1  confess  have  pro- 
duced in  my  mind,  aud  1  believe  in  that  of  the  public,  the  greatest 
consternation.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  those  rumours  have 
lessened  the  general  confidence  which  I  am  disposed  to  place  in  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  or  cause  me  to  regard  with  distrust  their  inten- 
tions with  respect  to  the  particular  questiou  to  which  the  petitions 
1  hold  in  my  band  refer.  1  feel  convinced  that  the  principles  of  my 
Noble  Friends  near  me  are  sound  and  right,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that 
they  are  fully  disposed  to  act  upon  them  ;  but  yet  I  am  not  blind  to 
the  formidable  array  of  prejudice  and  false  notions  of  self-interest 
with  which  they  have  to  contend.  I  am  anxious,  therefore,  to  obtain 
for  them  such  support  throughout  the  country,  and  such  a  decided 
expression  of  the  national  feeling,  as  can  aloqe  enable  tbem  to  en- 
counter the  opponents  of  the  settlement  of  this  question.  The 
petitioners  pray  for  total  and  immediate  emancipation  j  aud  I  trust 
that  other  petitions  which  I  shall,  hereafter,  have  the  honour  to  pre- 
sent, in  consequence  of  what  has  gone  forth  on  this  subject,  will 
more  distinctly  declare  that  nothing  short  of  total  and  immediate 
emancipation  will  satisfy  the  people  ot  England.  Now,  my  Lords, 
allow  me  to  explain  what  is  meant  hy  the  word  "  immediate,"  as 
used  in  these  petitions, — and  also  by  the  members  of  the  Anti-Sla- 
very Society, — feeliog,  as  I  do,  how  necessary  it  is  for  me  to  do  this, 
in  consequence  of  the  pains  which  have  been  taken  to  abuse  the 
public  mind,  and  to  mislead  them  as  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  word  "  immediate"  so  employed  by  us.  By  "  immediate  eman- 
cipation "  is  meant — not  that  the  slaves  shall  be  at  once  liberated  on 
the  sending  out  of  a  despatch,  or  the  sailing  of  a  ship— but  that,  at 
the  earliest  possible  period,  there  shall  take  place  a  substitution  of 
legal  restraint  for  the  present  absolute  and  irresponsible  power  of 
the  slave  master.  In  that  proposition,  I  entirely  concur  j  and  sure 
1  am,  that  when  the  people  of  England  are  made  acquainted  with 
what  has  passed  on  this  subject,  they  will  call  for  total  and  imme- 
diate emancipation  as  strenuously,  as  decidedly,  as  they  called  for 
reform  two  years  u^o. 
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The  first  petition  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  laying  on  the 
Table  conies  from  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  signed  by 
21/291  persons.    The  petitioners  state,  "  that  every  year  the  mind  of 
the  intelligent  portion  of  society  has  become  more  strongly  convinced 
that  slavery  is  essentially  iniquitous — hostile  to  the  best  interests  both 
of  the  master  and  the  servant — and  utterly  ruinous  to  colonial  pro- 
perty j — that  notwithstanding  the  very  slow — because  impeded — pro- 
gress of  educational  light,  the  slave  population  is  rapidly  approaching 
a  period  at  which  further  submission  to  their  miserable  lot  will  be  re- 
fused j  and  when  the  continuance  of  coercion  would  most  probably 
entail  an  expenditure  of  human  life,  at  which  Chrictian  benevolence 
shudders,  and  which  no  sound  principle  could  justify  the  hazarding; 
— that  the  interlinking  of  the  slave  with  the  free  black  and  coloured 
population  is  now  so  extensive,  as  to  give  a  mighty  preponderance 
of  the  oppressed  over  the  opppressor,  unless  that  preponderance  be 
balanced  by  a  foreign  force,  which  it  is  vain,  if  not  impracticable, 
any  longer  to  maintain  ; — that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  slave-holder, 
instead  of  making  progress  with  the  national  mind,  in  favour  of  con- 
ceding to  the  slave,  even  in  distant  prospect,  the  enjoyment  of  his 
rights,  is  retrograding  towards  measures  of  avowed  tyranny  j  and  has 
recently  exhibited,  in  the  profuse  expenditure  of  human  blood — in 
the  destruction  of  places  of  religious  worship — in  the  wanton  expo- 
sure of  Christian  ministers  to  criminal  trial — and  in  the  yet  more  re- 
cent measures  for  the  exclusion  of  religious  teachers, — an  utter  want 
of  sympathy  with  those  views  and  feelings  which  have  been  almost 
unanimously  expressed  throughout  the  British  empire,  against  their 
iniquitous  system     that,  under  these  circumstances,  your  petition- 
ers have  no  course  left  to  them,  but  to  approach  once  more  the  Bar 
of  your  Right  Honourable  House,  and  respectfully,  but  firmly,  to 
demand,  without  delay,  the  entire  emancipation  of  their  unjustly 
enslaved  brethren  and  fellow  subjects  j  —  that  they  know  no  ground 
on  which  this  assumed  superiority  of  man  over  man — of  the  white 
race  over  the  black,  can  be  vindicated  ; — they  know  no  principle  of 
expediency  on  which  it  can  be  justifiably  retained  j—  they  see  no 
possibility  of  its  much  longer  endurance  under  any  state  of  circum- 
stances. 

My  Lords,  1  say  that  there  is  not  a  person,  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  West  Indies,  but  feels  that  such  is  the  fact ;  but  while 
I  admit  that  difficulties  may  exist  on  the  one  side,  I  say  the  danger 
is  all  on  the  other ;  and  I  would  not,  for  worlds,  have  that  respon- 
sibility weighing  upon  me  which  will  rest  upon  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, if  they  delay  the  settlement  of  this  question.  Again  the  peti- 
tioners state — "While,  therefore,  the  tide  of  events  is  still  within  the 
influence  of  your  most  Honourable  House,  they  ask,  respectfully,  the 
accomplishment,  by  salutary  enactment,  of  that  change  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  fettered  operative  and  his  master,  which  must  otherwise 
be  speedily  brought  about  by  the  peremptory  control  of  more 
appalling,  but  irresistible  movements."  They  ask  liberty  of  person, 
and  equal  rights,  for  the  black  man,  indiscriminately  with  the  white, 
in  every  quarter  of  the  British  dominions.    They  ask  for  the  imme- 
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diate  emancipation  of  their  fellow  men,  from  the  thraldom  and 
tyranny  of  a  petty  private  jurisdiction,  which  no  legal  enactment  can 
sanctify, — which  no  legal  superintendence,  however  vigilant,  can 
control, — and  which  is  utterly  abhorrent  to  the  first  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution.  In  fine,  ray  Lords,  I  think—indeed,  I  am  sure 
— that  when  the  rumours  which  are  afloat  become  known  through- 
out the  country,  they  will  produce  one  unanimous  prayer  for  total 
and  immediate  emancipation.  1  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Eng- 
lishman, at  this  most  momentous  crisis,  to  raise  his  voice  and  cry 
for  total  and  immediate  abolition  of  negro  slavery,  if  such  shall  be — 
as  1  cannot  doubt  it  will  be — his  wish  and  desire. 

Lord  Ellen  borough. — I  certainly,  my  Lords,  am  not  aware 
what  the  rumours  are  to  which  the  Noble  Lord  has  alluded;  and  I 
think  it  would  have  been  more  convenient  if  he  had  stated  to  us  what 
the  reports  are  which  have  excited  so  much  alarm  on  this  subject. 
Without  entertaining  any  particular  confidence  in  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  I  certainly  should  be  extremely  unwilling  to  take  the 
responsibility  from  them,  of  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  negro 
slavery,  to  impose  it  on  the  Noble  Baron  in  their  stead.  In  common 
with  the  Noble  Baron,  I  must  say  that  1  did  expect  we  should  have 
been  called  upon  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  ere  this,  to  discuss  this 
question  j  and  I  confess  that  I  deeply  regret  such  has  not  been  the 
case,  for  I  consider  that  the  state  in  which  this  question  stands  at 
present,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  must  be  productive — 1  will  not 
say,  merely  of  inconvenience — but  of  danger  to  the  public  interests. 
The  question  at  this  moment  may  actually  be  considered  as  sus- 
pended ;  and  if  his  Majesty's  Ministers  have  prepared  any  plan,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  they  should  produce  it,  and  subject  it  to  the 
investigation  of  Parliament.  The  delay  in  doing  so,  tends  to  create 
difficulties,  which  may  frustrate  the  carrying  into  effect  the  intentions 
of  Parliament  as  declared  in  1823,  and  may  defeat  the  reasonable 
wishes  of  the  people.  The  uncertainty  in  which  the  matter  stands 
now,  both  here  and  in  the  West  Indies,  must  create  in  the  minds 
both  of  the  planters  and  the  slaves,  feelings  that  will  render  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  almost  impossible,  for  Parliament  to  adopt,  hereafter,  any 
measure  beneficial  to  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  and  capable 
of  being  carried  into  effect  with  safety  to  the  colonies.  I  deprecate 
delay,  but  at  the  same  time  I  wish  to  avoid  precipitancy  j  and  I  hope 
that  when  the  plan  to  be  brought  forward  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
shall  be  produced,  it  will  appear  that  they  have  taken  a  more  able 
and  statesmanlike  view  of  the  subject,  than  appears  to  be  enter- 
tained by  the  Noble  Baron.  Yet  whatever  their  views  may  be,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  think  great  public  mischief  does 
result  from  their  not  declaring  what  those  views  are. 

Lord  Scffikld. — Only  a  few  words,  my  Lords,  as  to  the  rumours 
to  which  I  alluded.  1  certainly  am  not  very  fond  of  referring  to 
articles  in  newspapers,  but  I  have  seen  in  a  newspaper  a  plan  of 
emancipation — partaking  of  a  demi-official  character— which  I  think 
will  not  satisfy  the  people  of  England  j  and  in  conversations  which  I 
have  had  with  persons  connected  with  the  West  Indies,  1  have  heard 
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them  speak  of  arrangements  coinciding  very  much  with  the  plan 
published  in  the  newspapers.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  any 
plan  contemplating  the  existence  of  slavery,  one  single  day  beyond 
the  time  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  making  arrangements  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  colonies, — will  not  be  satisfactory  to  the 
people  of  England  j  nor  do  I  believe  that  such  a  plan  would  be  satis- 
factory to  his  Majesty's  Ministers — so  confirmed  am  I  in  the  opinion 
that  it  is  their  determination  to  act  upon  right  principles.  One  word 
as  to  delay.  I  certainly  am  not  in  the  confidence  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers :  they  are  perfectly  able  to  answer  for  themselves.  I  am 
not  responsible  for  their  conduct,  either  as  regards  delay  or  precipi- 
tancy j  but  I  believe  his  Majesty's  Ministers  did  consult  the  West 
India  proprietors  who  have  such  a  deep  interest  in  this  question.  I 
think  they  did  wisely  in  doing  so  :  but  then  I  say  the  delay  which 
has  taken  place  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
thrown  in  the  way  by  that  body, — difficulties  of  a  nature  that  pre- 
vented measures  having  been  brought  before  Parliament.  I  say 
the  delay  has  been  caused  by  the  opposition  of  the  planter.  I  am 
quite  aware  and  ready  to  admit,  that  if  emancipation  can  be  carried 
into  effect  with  the  consent  of  the  planter,  it  would  be  best  for  the 
interests  of  the  slave  j  but  I  repeat  it  is  the  West  India  proprietors, 
and  not  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  upon  whom  the  responsibility  rests 
of  having  occasioned  this  delay.  However,  I  know  nothing  on  the 
subject  more  than  I  gain  from  common  rumour  and  common  report. 
I  have  to  apologize  to  your  Lordships  for  troubling  you  with  more 
words  than  I  intended,  and  I  now  beg  to  present  to  you  a  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  on  this  subject,  signed  by  11, KM) 
persons.  The  prayer  of  this  petition  differs  considerably  from  that 
which  I  had  just  now  the  honour  of  presenting  j  it  prays  for  the  total 
and  immediate  abolition  of  negro  slavery  throughout  the  colonies  of 
the  British  empire,  and  that  such  regulations  may  be  adopted  as  may 
be  deemed  proper  to  secure  the  independence  and  happiness  of  the 
negro. 

Viscount  Goderich. — After  what  has  passed,  your  Lordships 
will  perhaps  excuse  me  if  I  say  a  few  words  upon  this  matter. 
With  respect  to  the  rumours  of  the  intentions  of  Government  as  to 
the  subject  of  colonial  slavery,  it  is  of  course  quite  impossible  that 
I  can  be  answerable  for  them.  Even  the  Noble  Lord  himself  does 
not  seem  to  place  much  reliance,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
stated  them,  upon  those  reports.  The  Noble  Lord  at  fir6t  did  not 
state  what  they  were,  and  afterwards  he  referred  to  some  extract 
from  a  newspaper.  Every  one  must  agree  with  me,  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  the  Government  to  undertake  to  explain  rumours 
founded  on  such  loose  authority.  The  Noble  Lord  then  said,  with 
respect  to  the  delay  of  which  he  complained,  that  it  arose  from  that 
particular  body  of  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  consideration  of 
this  great  question.  I  am  not  conscious  that  there  has  been  any. 
thing  which  can  fairly  and  strictly  be  called  delay.  In  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  give  their  utmost  con- 
siderution  to  views  and  circumstances  which  necessarily  belong  to  so 
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intricate  a  matter ;  and  I  think,  therefore  that  no  charge  of  delay 
can  be  substantiated  against  the  Government ;  and  it  is  conse- 
quently, not  my  business  to  state  any  communication  which  has 
taken  place,  or  any  result  which  may  follow.  1  am  perfectly  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject.  It  would  be  strange  if  I  were  not. 
I  am  equally  aware  that  the  sense  of  Parliament  should  be  taken 
upon  it  at  the  earliest  period  j  but  I,  nevertheless,  must  take  the 
liberty  of  saying,  that  if  the  wish  for  bringing  forward  this  subject 
at  an  earlier  period  of  this  Session  had  been  complied  with,  it  would 
have  been  anything  but  advantageous  or  satisfactory,  with  a  view 
to  the  settlement  of  the  question. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam. — I  wish  to  trouble  your  Lordships  with  a 
few  remarks,  with  regard  to  the  delay  which  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  observation.  When  my  Noble  Friend  said  that  the  ques- 
tion must  be  early  settled,  he  did  tiot  mean  that  the  people  wished 
it  to  be  precipitated ;  and  for  myself,  I  will  at  once  say,  that  I  think 
the  question  ought  not  to  be  brought  forward  till  the  undivided 
attention  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  can  be  given  to  it.  I 
am  the  person  who  has  most  recently  taken  his  seat  in  your  Lord- 
ships' House,  and  I,  more  recently  than  any  of  you,  have  been  in 
contact  with  large  bodies  of  the  people  j  and  I  can  tell  your  Lord- 
ships, most  of  whom  from  your  habits  are  less  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  large  bodies  of  persons  than  I  am,  that  you  are  not  well 
aware  of  the  strong  feeling  that  exists  among  the  people  on  this 
matter.  There  was  a  time  when  this  question  was  confined  to  the 
large  towns,  and  when  secluded  districts,  and  the  distant  agricul- 
tural quarters  of  the  country  knew  nothing  of  it :  but  at  this  mo- 
ment these  places  are  as  anxious  on  the  subject  as  any  others.  If 
your  Lordships  do  not  decide  this  question  satisfactorily  to  the 
people,  you  cannot  be,  what  I  contend  you  are  to  a  certain  extent, 
as  much  as  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature,  although  not 
elected  by  the  mass  of  the  community — the  representatives  of  the 
people. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham. — It  certainly  is  not  my  Intention, 
my  Lords,  to  enter  into  any  debate  on  this  most  important  question. 
But  I  regret  as  much  as  the  noble  Lord,  or,  indeed,  as  any  Noble 
Lord  can  do,  that  a  measure  for  the  settlement  of  this  question  has 
not  ere  now  been  brought  forward.  1  say  it  was  the  duty  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  have  brought  forward  some  such  motion  j 
and  that  it  was  not  brought  forward,  I  can  tell  my  Noble  Friend,— -if 
he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  so,-— has  not  been  the  fault  of  the 
West  India  proprietors.  Their  anxious  desire  was  that  such  should 
be  the  case; — their  regret  is,  that  they  have  been  disappointed. 
1  lament  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  have  not  made  up  their  minds 
on  this  subject ;  they  have  held  out  promises  to  the  ear,  but  they 
have  disappointed,  in  effect,  the  hopes  of  the  West  India  proprietors. 
I  lament,  also,  that  they  have  been  in  indirect  communication  with 
a  part  of  that  body  to  whom  they  have  told  their  hopes,  their  wishes, 
and  their  disputes ;  all  of  which  were  kept  a  secret  from  the  general 
body  of  the  West  India  proprietors.    This  is  the  cause  of  the  delay 
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that  has  intervened,  and  upon  his  Majesty's  Ministers  rests  the 
blame  of  all  the  confusion  in  which  West  Indian  affairs  at  present 
stand. 

Earl  Grey. — 1  certainly  do  not  rise  to  prolong  this  debate,  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  any  thing  which  has  fallen 
from  Noble  Lords,  to  enter  at  this  moment  into  the  consideration  of 
this  important  question  j  and  however  anxious  I  may  be  to  have  it 
settled,  I  am  still  as  anxious  that  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  the  co-operation  of  all 
parties  interested  procured.  However  easy  and  popular  it  may  be 
to  attack  Ministers  for  delay,  1  am  content  to  submit  to  any  impu- 
tation of  that  kind,  provided  that  I  avoid  the  greater  danger  of 
precipitation,  of  which  the  only  result  can  be  an  unsatisfactory  and 
unsafe  settlement  of  the  question.  As  to  the  communications  that 
have  taken  place  between  Government  and  other  parties  on  this 
subject,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Noble  Duke  will  impute  it  as  a  crime 
to  us  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the 
West  Indian  body,  and  to  obtain  their  co-operation  in  a  work  which 
is  beset  with  difficulty  and  danger.  The  Noble  Duke  complains  that 
the  Government  has  communicated  with  a  select  portion  of  the  West 
Indian  proprietors.  How  would  he  have  bad  the  Government  act  ? 
Would  he  have  had  the  Ministers  go  to  a  general  assembly, — to  a 
meeting  at  Exeter-hall  or  elsewhere, — and  there  publicly  declare 
their  intentions  ?  All  that  Ministers  could  do  was  to  consult  those 
privately  whom  they  knew  to  be  opposed  to  them,  but  in  whom  they 
bad  the  greatest  confidence,  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what  way  their 
objections  could  be  met.  Of  course  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
my  duty  to  throw  out  any  hint  respecting  the  nature  of  any  plan 
which  it  may  be  in  the  contemplation  of  Ministers  to  propose.  All 
I  will  say  at  present  is,  that  the  attention  of  Government  generally, 
and  of  my  Noble  Friend  near  me,  has  been  directed  carefully  to  this 
great  subject,  with  a  view  to  bring  it  as  speedily  as  possible  to  a 
satisfactory  settlement.  I  cannot  say  what  the  rumours  are  to  which 
my  Noble  Friend  has  alluded  j  for  such  rumours  the  Government 
are  not  responsible,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  enter 
into  any  explanation  with  respect  to  them.  To  declare  immediate 
emancipation  would  undoubtedly  make  short  and  easy  work  of  the 
matter,  but  I  confess  that  that  is  not  the  way  in  which  I  wish  to  deal 
with  the  question  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  my  Noble  Friend's 
explanation  that  the  word  "  immediate"  is  not  to  be  taken  as  meaning 
immediate,  but  the  earliest  period  at  which  emancipation  can  take 
place  with  safety  to  all  the  interests  concerned.  In  that  sentiment, 
my  Lords,  I  most  entirely  concur.  I  am  anxious  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  but  confess  that  I  cannot  hope  to  arrive  at  immediate  abo- 
lition. I  wish  the  abolition  to  be  effected  at  as  early  a  period  us 
possible,  consistently  with  the  safety  of  all  parties  concerned,— more 
particularly  of  those  unfortunate  persons  whose  relief  it  is  our  more 
immediate  object  to  accomplish.  Finally,  my  Lords,  1  must  declare 
my  fixed  conviction,  that  there  is  no  use  in  pressing  forward  with 
premature  questions  on  this  subject :  on  the  contrary,  such  a  course 
can  only  tend  to  embarrass  the  matter  still  further. 
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The  Duke  of  Buckingham. — The  Noble  Lord  having  stated  that 
the  delay  was  the  fault  of  the  West  Indian  proprietors,  I  think  it 
right  to  assure  him,  that  in  that  respect  he  has  been  misinformed, 
the  West  Indian  interests  being,  in  fact,  most  anxious  for  immediate 
inquiry. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond. — I  rise  to  contradict  the  statement 
made  by  the  Noble  Peer,  that  differences  exist  between  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  on  this  subject.  That  1  most  distinctly  and  unequivocally 
deny — no  such  difference  or  dispute,  whatever,  has  taken  place. 

Lord  Suffield. — My  remark  on  the  subject  of  the  delay  and  its 
origin  seems  to  me  to  have  been  entirely  borne  out  by  what  has  been 
elicited  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.    Ministers  have  always  ex- 
pressed their  wish  to  consult  the  West  India  proprietors  j  and  I 
maintain  that  their  opposition  to  a  reasonable  proposition  from  the 
Government  has  caused  delay.    At  the  same  time  I  must  guard 
myself  from  the  supposition  that  I  meant  to  convey  a  charge,  that 
delay  was  the  object  of  the  West  India  interests  :  what  I  meant  to 
say  was,  that  delay  was  the  result  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
their  proceedings.    Noble  Lords  opposite  have  been  their  allies  in 
this  respect.    I  am  quite  borne  out  in  my  statement  of  the  result  of 
the  conduct  of  the  West  India  proprietors  by  the  Noble  Viscount 
(Goderich).  I  am  reminded  by  a  Noble  Friend  of  a  circumstance 
which,  if  I  wished  to  make  a  speech,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,— 
namely,  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  West  India  proprietors,  from 
the  very  commencement,  has  manifested  a  contumacious  opposition 
to  Government, — that  the  effect  of  such  conduct  has  been  to  produce 
delay,— and  that  the  papers  sent  to  Members  of  Parliament,  making 
out  a  case  of  property  in  slaves,  prove  that  the  West  Indian  pro- 
prietors are  still  contumacious  in  resisting  the  proposed  measure,— 
that  they  produce  delay,  while  the  people  of  England  are  entirely 
out  of  patience  on  the  subject  j — and  that  till  this  hour,  the  West 
Indians  have  endeavoured  to  procrastinate  the  extinction  of  slavery. 
The  Noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government  says,  that  I  evidently 
intended  that  the  word  "immediate**  should  not  mean  immediate 
in  reference  to  this  subject:  I  bee  to  explain  my  meaning.  I  opposed 
"immediate"  to  "prospective.     I  meant  to  say  that  measures 
should  be  immediately  undertaken  with  a  view  to  accomplish  an 
object  which  is  not  to   be  considered  as  a  prospective  object. 
Measures  short  of  this  will  not  satisfy  the  people.    For  instance,  a 
measure  of  this  sort  "that  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1835, 
every  person  shall  be  free,"  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  objectionable. 
That   prospective  emancipation  would  not  be  satisfactory.  The 
country  calls  for  immediate  measures, — I  mean,  for  measures  to  be 
immediately  instituted  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  at  no 
remote  period,  and  without  unreasonable  delay.    Ministers  should 
not  suppose  that  I  wish  to  make  them  responsible  for  rumours,  or 
what  appears  in  the  newspapers;  but  when  things  so  appear,  an 
effect  is  produced  on  the  public  mind,  and  my  object  is  to  counter- 
act that  effect,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  of  an  injurious  tendency,  and 
to  afford  Ministers  an  opportunity  of  remedying  the  mischief.  You 
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will  find  that  a  general  protest  will  be  entered  by  the  people  as  soon 
as  the  rumours  to  which  I  have  alluded  shall  be  generally  circulated. 
1  repeat — 1  do  not  impute  responsibility  to  Ministers  on  this  head, 
but  as  an  individual,  1  have  a  right  to  act  on  rumours,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  combat  those  rumours  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 
I  now  present  a  petition  to  your  Lordships  for  the  immediate  abolition 
of  slavery,  from  Glasgow.  It  is  signed  by  31,17$  individuals,  and 
appears  well  worthy  your  Lordships'  serious  consideration. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — The  Noble  Baron  is  pleased  to  speak  of 
Noble  Lords  on  this  side  of  the  House,  who  take  a  part  in  West 
India  affairs,  as  causing  delay.  This  imputation  I  beg  leave  to  deny. 
We  look  on  the  West  India  interest  as  only  partly  to  be  considered 
in  the  examination  of  this  great  question — the  interests  of  the  people 
of  England  being  as  deeply  concerned  in  it — and  I  may  add  that  I 
am  quite  sure  his  MajestysMinisters  take  an  incorrect  view  of  the 
subject,  if  they  do  not  think  the  interests  of  the  slaves  themselves 
still  more  deeply  involved,  and  infinitely  more  concerned,  in  having 
the  question  disposed  of  without  any  rash  or  precipitate  proceeding. 

Lord  Suffield.— I  assure  the  Noble  Baron  that  I  used  the 
words,  of  which  he  complains,  inadvertently  ;  at  the  same  time  I 
may  say,  that  it  has  so  happened  that  every  word  that  has  been 
uttered  here  in  favour  of  slavery,  has  come  from  the  Noble  Baron's 
side  of  the  House. 

Monday,  April  1. 

Lord  Suffield. — I  have  several  petitions  to  present  to  your 
Lordships  on  the  subject  of  colonial  slavery;  and  they  contain, 
generally,  the  same  prayer  as  those  which  I  have  presented  on  a 
former  occasion — namely,  for  the  total  and  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery.  1  am  quite  ready  to  concur  in  opinion  with  the  Noble 
Earl,  as  regards  immediate  emancipation  ;  because,  if  I  did  not 
misunderstand  that  Noble  Earl,  he  said,— on  a  former  night, — that 
he  thought  emancipation  ought  to  take  place,  "as  soon  as  it  could 
with  safety  be  accomplished."  I  dwell,  my  Lords,  upon  these 
words,  because  they  have  been  misrepresented— whether  wilfully  or 
not  I  do  not  know.  In  common  fairness,  therefore,  to  the  Noble  Earl 
as  well  as  to  his  Majesty's  Government,  I  now  repeat  that  his  words 
were  "  that  he  thought  emancipation  ought  to  take  place  as  soon 
as  it  could  with  safety  be  accomplished."  As  regards  the  phrase 
"immediate  emancipation,"  I  must  be  permitted,  in  justice  to  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  to  trouble  your  Lordships  with  the  explana- 
tion which  that  Society  has  given  of  their  definition  of  it;  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  so  full  an  attendance  of  Noble  Lords  when  I  am  to 
state  the  orthodox  definition  of  the  expression  so  employed  by  the 
society.  Now  the  question  put  to  them  was — "  What  is  meant  by 
immediate  emancipation  ?"    This  is  their  answer  : — 

"  The  right  of  property  in  man  must  be  entirely,  and  for  ever 
extinguished.  No  third  party  must  be  allowed  to  interfere  be- 
tween man  and  his  Maker.  Freedom  of  conscience,  and  personal 
liberty,— without  which   freedom  of  conscience  cannot  exist, — 
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must  be  secured  upon  solid  foundations.    That  accountableness  to 
himself,  which  the  Creator  has  imposed  upon  every  created  being", 
must  not  be  controlled  by  any  human  power.    This,  in  our  view, 
implies  the  removal  of  every  restraint  upon  liberty,  not  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  society ;  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
rigorous   enforcement  of  every  obligation  which   members  of 
society  owe  to  each  other.    We  therefore  insist  upon  the  necessity 
of  substituting  for  the  present  authority  of  the  master,  a  system 
of  legal  constraint,  of  equal,  if  not  superior    vigour ;  and  of 
maintaining  that  system  by  regulations  of  police,  as  severe  as  the 
case  may  require.    In  a  word,  we  would  abolish  slavery,  but  we 
would  establish  law.    We  would  supersede  the  private  cart-whip, 
and  replace  it  by  the  magisterial  tread-mill ;  the  magistrate,  and 
not  the  irresponsible  owner,  must  be  the  judge  of  what  shall  con- 
stitute offence ;  and  a  jury,  not  an  overseer,    must  pronounce 
whether  such  offence  has  been  committed.     The  protection,  as 
well  as  the  punishment  of  law,  must  also  be  administered  by 
authority  equally  removed  from  suspicion.     Any  man  who  can  « 
object  to  immediate  abolition,  thus  explained,  is  unconscious  and 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  privileges  which  he  himself,  as  an  English- 
man, enjoys.'' 

Socb,  my  Lords,  are  the  views  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  as 
regards  "immediate  emancipation;'*  and  I  will  further  illustrate 
them  by  saying  that,  suppose  the  case  of  the  invasion,  or  apprehend- 
ed invasion  of  this  country, — if  his  Majesty's  Government  were  to 
give  orders  that  barracks  should  be  immediately  built,  it  would  not 
imply  that  they  were  to  be  erected  by  to-morrow  morning,  but  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be  effected  for  their  com- 
pletion.   All  that  is  meant  by  immediate  emancipation  is,  that  as 
soon  as  a  new  system  can  be  established,  the  old  one  shall  be  super- 
seded.   I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  this  explanation, 
because  nothing  can  be  so  monstrous — nothing  so  absurd  as  to 
suppose  that  emancipation  is  to  follow  absolutely,  upon  the  firing 
of  a  gun,  or  the  sailing  of  a  ship.    It  can  only  be  effected  by  impo- 
sing legal  restraints  upon  the  irresponsible  authority  of  the  master 
at  the  earliest  possible  period  ;  and  I  beg  to  inform  your  Lordships 
that  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  took  every  possible  precaution  to  dis- 
abuse the  public  mind  on  this  point  of  immediate  emancipation 
upon  which  they  have  been  much  misrepresented.   The  explanation 
which  I  have  read  to  your  Lordships  was  sent  to  19,50  correspon- 
dents, with  a  request,  in  every  case,  to  have  it  inserted  in  the  pro- 
vincial newspapers.    It  was  published,  besides,  six  times  in  the 
Timet  newspaper,  six  times  in  the  Morning  Herald,  and  once,  or 
oftener,  in  other  daily  and  weekly  papers.    In  addition  to  this,  it 
was  distributed  in  54,000  hand-bills  over  all  parts  of  the  country. 
There  is  one  of  these  petitions,  the  prayer  of  which  varies  in  a 
slight  degree  from  that  of  the  others  ;  for  it  prays  that  "  immediate 
steps  may  be  taken/'  a  mode  of  expression  which  is,  in  fact, 
synonymous  with  the  definition  given  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
of  "immediate  emancipation."    I  am  sure  your  Lordships  will  feel 
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that  it  is  the  tluty  of  every  Noble  Lord,  on  presenting  petitions, 
and  recording  his  concurrence  in  their  prayer,  to  be  sure  that  he 
understands  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  contain,  and  this  must 
be  my  apology  for  offering  any  explanation  like  that  into  which  1 
have  been  entering.    There  is  one  word  in  a  petition  which  I  have 
now  in  my  hund,  that  is,  perhaps,  of  doubtful  import;  and,  there- 
fore, 1  shall  put  my  own  construction  upon  it — and  that  is  the 
word  "unconditional."    I  do  not  mean  to  fix  any  construction  of 
this  word  upon  tho  petitioners;  but  I  say  that,  in  my  view,  it  will 
bear  the  same  definition  and  qualification  as  the  word  44  immediate,** 
— total,  immediate,  and  unconditional  emancipation.    But  the  word 
**  unconditional"  may  have  another  meaning:  if  it  has,  1  only  stand 
committed  to  that  word,  as  1  stand  committed  to  the  words  44  total 
mid   immediate   emancipation."    I  am  not  responsible  for  the 
English  of  this  or  any  other  petition.    The  first  petition  comes 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  very  populous  town  of  Oldham. 

Lord  Kllknborough. — 1  beg  to  speak  on  this  petition,  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  my  surprise  at  the  practice  pursued  by 
the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  who,  whenever  he  finds  there  is  a 
tolerably  full  attendance  of  your  Lordships,  takes  the  opportunity 
of  bringing  forward  this  question,  in  which  he  is  so  particularly 
interested.    1  think,  my  Lords,  when  there  is  such  a  full  attendance 
of  Noble  Lords  as  there  is  at  present  in  the  House,  who  have  come 
down  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  most  important  measure — 
the  urgency  of  which  no  one  doubts — it  would  be  better  for  the 
Noble  Baron  to  allow  them  to  proceed  with  that  business,  and  take 
some  other  opportunity  for  entering  into  the  consideration  of 
abstract  principles,  and  advancing  such  doctrines  as  those  which  he 
has  read  to  the  House.    1  do  not  think  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Noble  Lord  is  very  reasonable  in  that  respect  j  and  1  venture  to  ask 
hi  in  whether,  with  a  view  to  his  own  object,  it  would  not  be  more 
convenient  that  the  discussion  of  the  Slavery  question  should  take 
place  on  a  specific  motion,  when  the  House  could  go  fully  into  its 
consideration,  rather  than  that  a  debate  should  be  created  in  this 
demi-official  and  incidental  manner  (if  anything  that  can  fall  from  the 
Noble  Baron  can  raise  a  debate).    A  regular  specific  motion  would 
enable  your  Lordships  to  come  to  some  conclusive  opinion  on  this 
certainly  interesting,  but  most  difficult  question.    I  cannot  tell  to 
what  extent  we  are  to  go  into  the  consideration  of  abstract  princi- 
ples, propounded  by  this  Anti-Slavery  Society;  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  the  construction  put  upon  the  words  used  by  them  and  by 
the  petitioners,  by  the  Noble  Baron,  is  such  as  was  never  affixed  to 
such  words  by  any  other  English  gentleman  before  him.    I  was 
quite  alarmed,  for  my  part,  when  1  heard  the  Noble  Baron  s  con- 
struction of  the  word  44 immediate;"  because  if  we  do  not  under- 
stand the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  that  word,  then  what  word, 
used  in  common  parlance,  do  we  understand  ?   I  have  referred  to 
your  Lordships'  very  valuable  library,  and  I  hold  iu  my  hand  a 
volume,  the  authority  of  which  I  presume  the  Noble  Baron  will 
not  dispute.    I  turn  to  the  word  44  immediate,"  and  the  definition  is 
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this — *'  instant,  present  as  regards  time  ;M  and  Dr.  Johnson  says 
"  Prior  was  wrong  ;  he  should  not  have  written  '  more  immediate' 
because  nothing  can  be  more  immediate  than  the  present  point  of 
time."  Now,  as  regards  the  word  "  unconditional  "  also,  on  refer- 
ence to  this  high  authority,  I  find  that  Dr.  Johnson  does  not  admit 
that  there  is  such  a  word  in  the  English  language  (though  I  confess 
can<li<Ilv  I  should  have  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  the  Noble  Lord 
has  done,  if  I  had  had  occasion  to  use,  what  with  him  I  thought 
was  an  English  word,  "unconditional").  There  is  no  such  word  in 
this  edition  of  Johnson;  the  word  is  "unconditionable;"  and  the 
definition  is,  "absolute,  not  limited  by  any  time." 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Several  Noble  Lords. — Order  of  the  Day ! 

Lord  Suffield. — I  have  some  other  petitions  which  I  must 
claim  a  right  to  present.  The  Noble  Baron  has  been  pleased,  night 
after  night,  to  lecture  my  Noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's 
Government,  and  therefore  I  cannot  be  offended  when  he  takes  upon 
himself  to  lecture  me,  the  more  particularly  when  he  offers  such 
good  advice,  and  affords  so  good  an  example,  in  his  own  person,  of 
not  making  speeches  which  shall  have  the  effect  of  delaying  the 
business  of  the  House.  In  what  I  have  said  or  done,  the  only 
object  that  I  have  had  in  view  has  been — to  do  justice  to  those  who 
have  confided  their  petitions  to  my  care;  and,  therefore,  I  shall 
refrain  from  making  any  further  observations  at  present.  I  now 
beg  to  present  the  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Wells  near  the 
Sea  j  and  they  pray  that  immediate  steps  may  be  taken  for  the 
immediate  abolition  of  negro  slavery. 

Lord  Ellexborough. — That  appears  to  me  to  be  nonsense. 

Lord  Suffield.— -If  the  Noble  Lord  cannot  see  the  difference 
between  "immediate"  and  "immediate  steps,"  that  is  not  my  fault ; 
but  in  justice  to  myself,  I  must  say  that  in  consequence  of  some 
observations  of  the  Noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  having  been  misrepresented,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty, 
as  representing  the  wishes  of  these  petitioners,  to  come  down  on 
the  following  day ;  but  the  Noble  Earl  was  not  here.  I  came  down 
again  on  the  Saturday;  but  again  my  Noble  Friend  was  not  here; 
and  1  have,  therefore,  taken  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  for 
presenting  these  petitions,  with  the  view  of  affording  an  explana- 
tion of  the  views  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society;  and  of  obtaining 
from  the  Noble  Earl  a  confirmation  of  the  misrepresentation  which 
has  been  put  upon  what  he  said. 

Earl  Grey. — It  certainly,  my  Lords,  is  not  my  intention  in  con- 
sequence of  anything  which  has  passed  to-night,  to  be  drawn  into 
a  discussion  of  this,  I  admit,  most  important  question.  And  I  so 
far  agree  in  opinion  with  the  Noble  Baron  opposite,  that  it  is  desi- 
rable, as  we  have  important  business  coming  before  us,  that  an 
immediate  end  should  be  put  to  this  conversation.  Every  Noble 
Lord  will  know  what  I  mean  by  using  the  word  u  immediate."  But, 
mv  Lords,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  state  that  I  cannot  confirm 
what  my  Noble  Friend  (Lord  Suffield)  has  stated,  as  to  the  words 
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he  supposes  me  to  have  used  on  a  former  ci^hu  Upon  that  occa- 
sion 1  commented  upon  the  word  **  immediate.**  and  I  stated  the 
great  anxiety  I  felt  that  the  sinres  La  the  West  Indies  should  be 
emancipated;  but  I  alio  most  eertairdy  ci.d  sit  that  that  object  must 
be  accomplished  in  a  manner  that  should  secure  the  safety  of  all 
parties. 

The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  oa  the  Table. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

POSTPONEMENT  OF  MOTION. 
Thursday,  April  IS. 

Mr.  Stanley. — Perhaps  I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  giving 
notice,  with  respect  to  a  motion'  which,  at  present,  stands  in  the 
name  of  my  Noble  Friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for 
Tuesday  next — I  mean  the  motion  relative  to  colonial  slavery.  Un- 
doubtedly, that  is  a  question  upon  which  it  is,  important  that  the 
views  of  the  Government  should  be  stated  to  the  House  and  the 
country  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible.  At  the  same  time,  looking 
into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  especially  at  the  changes 
which  have  recently  taken  place,*  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  trespassing 
too  largely  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  if  I  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  postpone  the  motion  from  Tuesday  next,  till  Tuesday  the  14th  of 
May. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

ANTI-SLAVERY  DELEGATES. 

Monday,  April  22. 

Lord  Suppield. — I  have  a  considerable  number  of  petitions  to 
present  to  your  Lordships,  on  the  subject  of  colonial  slavery  j  but, 
before  I  do  this,  I  beg  to  submit  a  motion  to  the  House— the  object 
of  which  is,  the  production  of  a  document  of  great  public  interest 
and  importance.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  recollected  by  your  Lord- 
ships, that,  at  an  early  period  of  the  present  Session,  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  declared  it  to  be  the 
intention  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  propose  a  measure  for  the 
settlement  of  the  slavery  question,  that  should  be  safe  and  satisfac- 
tory.   This  announcement,  for  a  time,  contented  the  public ;  but, 

*  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley's  acceptance  of  the  Seals  of  the  Colonial  Department, 
as  successor  to  Viscount  Goderich,  was  announced  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  28th  ult. 
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shortly  before  the  recess,  rumours  were  afloat  that  the  measure 
contemplated  by  the  Government,  was  of  a  parti.il  or  protracted 
nature.  I  took  an  opportunity  of  stating  to  your  Lordships  the  con- 
sternation which  these  rumours  excited  in  my  own  mind,  and  pre- 
dicted that  they  would  produce  a  similar  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
public.  In  this  instance  I  was  a  true  prophet.  Public  meetings 
were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom — not  hole-and- 
corner  meetings — but  meetings  attended  by  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  persons,  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Belfast — «in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Paisley,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield — in  Exeter  and  Gloucester — 
in  fact,  in  almost  every  large  and  populous  town  throughout  the 
empire.  The  result  of  these  meetings  was,  the  determination  to 
select  persons  of  intelligence  and  respectability  to  represent  to  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  personally,  in  the  character  of  deputies,  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  their  constituents— the  people  resident  in 
their  several  districts.  They,  to  the  number  of  339,  arrived  in 
London  ;  and,  on  Friday  last,  attended  at  the  Colonial  Office,— 
there  had  an  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State,— and  presented 
to  him  certain  resolutions,  and  a  memorial,  upon  which  they  had 
agreed.  Edifying  and  instructive  as  these  would  be  to  your  Lord- 
ships, I  am  desirous  that  a  copy  of  them  should  be  laid  upon  your 
Table  ;  you  will  then  be  enabled  to  ascertain  what  are  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  England  on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery.  I  know  it  is 
«iid  that  petitions  are  easily  obtained  j  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  obtain 
the  attendance  of  deputies  from  every  part  of  the  empire,  at  great  ex- 
pense, and  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  personal  convenience,  to  represent 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  unless  those  feelings  should  be,  as  they  are 
in  this  instance,  of  very  unusual  strength  and  anxiety.  In  fact,  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  an  unprecedented  occurrence,  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  your  Lordships.  How  could  the  value 
of  such  testimony  be  depreciated  in  public  estimation  ?  The  only 
mode  that  could  be  adopted  was,  to  represent  the  deputation, — not 
constituted  as  it  was  j  but — as  a  deputation  from  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  It  was  so  represented  in  several  newspapers — in  some,  I 
have  no  doubt,  inadvertently— but,  I  have  as  little  doubt,  in  others, 
with  the  design  of  detracting  from  the  importance  of  the  proceeding. 
Now,  my  Lords,  in  contradiction  of  the  erroneous  statement  to 
which  I  have  referred,  I  beg  to  acquaint  your  Lordships,  that,  with 
one  single  exception,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  at- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  deputies  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  no  one  Member  of  the  London  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  present 
on  that  occasion,  unless  he  appeared  there  in  the  character  of  a  de- 
puty, from  some  district  in  which  he  had  been  appointed.  I  shall  now 
move  "  that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  and 
memorial  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, by  certain  deputies  from  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
relative  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  on  Friday,  the  19th  instant,  to  be 
laid  before  this  House."  I  believe  no  objection  will  be  made  by  his 
Majesty's  Government  to  the  production  of  these  documents. 
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.    >  L  am  concerned,  individually — or  as  a 
-     >  ^o*ernuient,— I  can  have  no  objection 
■y...wu  ot  this  memorial,  provided  there  be  no 

  But  1  must  say,  that  I  have  considerable 

_i  >  uior tiu^:  to  be  a  memorial  addressed  to  me, 
.x.uca  to  others  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  — 
.uced,  whether  it  be  such  a  paper  as,  ac- 
,    k    >c  House,  can  be  called  for  to  be  laid  upon 
o  L  doubt  that  it  can  be  called  for  through 
,,        10  his  Majesty.    That  is  the  only  difficulty 
:c  atcuiortal  is  very  ably  drawn,  and  that  it  is 
.  ,,.,:ou.    1  have  no  doubt  it  is  most  respectably 
*     k  Noble  Baron;  and  I  believe,  also,  that  it 
.      a  ^reat  portion  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  on 
,  u  .t  refers.    The  memorial  and  the  resolutions 
^-h  .  N^dey  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
.  "  \ta*  not  able  to  attend  to  the  interview.  They 
.  vourse,  transmitted  tome;  but  1  must  consider 
.  ■  ,iic.  and  not  a  public  document.    Having  stated 
\w I  *h<dl  now  leave  it  with  the  House  to  deter- 
.swiviiu^  to  the  course  of  your  Lordships'  pro- 
.  .  wiUK»i  be  produced } 

to  confirm  what  the  Noble  Baron  has  stated, 
.   ..  v  ;lrv  boeu  called  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
.  .t  uu  tuts  lately  transpired  on  this  subject ;  and  I 
v.,  *  -  *  x  government,  as  a  West  India  proprietor,  to 
v  u>\ukure  for  the  settlement  of  this  question, — 
•x ;  »  likely  to  be  produced  ?    All  I  wish  for  is,  that 
u>  v|ue*tton  should  take  place  on  such  a  basis  as 
t  mu\  happiness  of  the  slaves  themselves,  and 
sv  x-  >.t  -Luuca  concerned.    I  beg  to  tell  his  Majesty's 
..  .  xia^ea  are  in  a  very  disorganized  state ;  and, 
.  v,  ;iut  (he  sooner  the  question  is  settled  the 
«     v  v;uv-t  to  enjoy  every  comfort  that  their  condition 
uroof  of  that  fact,  let  me  mention,  that 
.,v„  „-*or  &iuce  I  came  into  possession  of  my  West 
>         ;w  Uc«th  of  my  father, — from  400/.  to  500/.  a- 
increased,  in  that  period,  from  129  to 

.   w  sv^w     I  apprehend  that  this  is  a  motion  which 
,  t  .^.i^  'ikH'  umr  Lordships  to  accede  to,  either  as  a 
...    k    ,kvu.'»«  of  papers,  in  the  ordinary  form,  or  by  way 
v       \l'VV*i>.     It  appears  to  me  that,  on  the  same 
.  Vo.v  lo*J  tui^ttt  put  the  question  for  the  production 
,    .  \..w,v*^v*k*s  which  might  pass  between  any  Noble 
v*  fcody  of  persons,  whatever ;  and  I  confess 
.  x\  .  v.u*,****  ***t  such  a  precedent  should  be  laid  down, 
v  wvtt  aware— we  are  all  of  us  sufficiently  in- 
v  v.         v*.^*.***!  U,  it  having  already  appeared  in  print. 
,k  I  aw  only  anxious  that  I  should  not  lend 
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myself  to  establish  a  precedent  for  calling  for  the  production  of  docu- 
ments which  are  of  a  private,  and  not  of  a  public  nature* 

Lord  Suffield. — I  believe  that  Noble  Lords,  who  suppose  these 
liocuoieots  to  be  already  in  print,  are  greatly  mistaken.  I  am  not 
aware  that  they  are  printed  for  circulation,  as  imagined  by  the 
Noble  Earl  (Rosslyn)  who  has  just  addressed  the  House.  Then,  as 
to  their  being  of  a  private  character,  I  cannot  understand  how  they 
can  be  so  considered.  A  memorial,  presented  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  his  official  capacity,  by  339  persons,  in  the  face  of  day — can 
this  be  considered  a  private  letter  ?  Surely,  if  there  ever  was  a 
public  document,  this  must  be  one.  Next,  as  to  the  danger  of  pre- 
cedent, it  is  competent  to  Ministers  to  refuse  any  document  that 
may,  in  future,  be  moved  for,  if  they  deem  its  production  to  be  in- 
expedient. But  supposing  this  to  be  a  private  letter,  I  can  conceive 
no  objection  to  its  being  laid  upon  the  Table,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Government  to  which  it  was  addressed.  If  Noble  Lords  are 
determined  to  shut  their  eyes  upon  this  subject,  and  refuse  to  learn 
what  are  the  feelings  of  the  people  upon  it,  they  may  rerfjtj  my 
motion  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  objection  to  it  is  not  made  by  my 
Noble  Friend  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  him  so)  at  the  head  of 
his  Majesty's  Government ;  for  he,  with  the  liberality  that  always 
distinguishes  his  character,  consents  to  the  production  of  the 
document*. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.— I  apprehend  there  is  no  objec- 
tion whatever  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Government  that  this 
document  should  be  produced,  if  it  could  be  done  in  a  regular  form. 
But,  if  it  is  a  private  document,  neither  an  Order  of  this  House,  nor 
any  proceeding  by  Address  to  his  Majesty,  can  make  it  a  public  one. 
It  is  true  that,  upon  an  understanding,  a  private  letter  may  be  pro- 
duced (for  of  this  course  of  proceeding  there  have  been  many  instan- 
ces) j  but  then  it  can  only  be  by  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  corres- 
pondence that  it  can  be  laid  upon  the  Table.  I  apprehend  that  to 
a^ree  to  an  Address  to  his  Majesty,  to  make  an  Order  of  the  House 
for  the  production  of  this  document,  would  lay  a  foundation  for  a 
precedent  of  extreme  inconvenience. 

Lord  Ellen  bo  rough.— I  think  it  would  be  equally  inconveni- 
ent, whether  this  document  were  produced  upon  an  understanding  or 
by  order.  I  object  to  its  production,  however,  on  the  score  of  the 
expense  it  would  occasion,  should  it  subsequently  be  thought  proper 
to  be  printed.  Besides,  it  would  contain  only  an  ex  parte  statement 
in  any  case  ;  and  I  do  protest,  my  Lords,  against  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  putting  forth  their  opinions  by  such  means  as  these.  I  think 
that  such  a  proposition  is  rather  too  strong. 

Lord  Sum  eld. — The  Noble  Baron  says  that  the  document  for 
which  I  have  moved  "  is  an  ex  parte  statement  '*  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  I  must  express  my  surprise  at  this  assertion,  after  I  have 
declared  that  the  resolutions  and  the  memorial  were  the  resolutions 
and  the  memorial  of  deputies  from  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
were  presented,  as  such,  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  surely  must 
have  heard  my  statement,  and  if  he  did,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
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Earl  Cur  v. 
Member  of  K 
whatever,  to  ' 
objection  in  1 
doubt  wbetlic 
and  which  K 
be  a  public 
cording  to  ?'•■ 
the  Table, 
the  inedin:! 
I  feel— •  I  :•!•!• 
very  iIcm  r- 
nigned,  ;i- 
does  conv  1 
the  quotl. 
were  pre  •-• 
in  mv  ul) 
were,  lw 
that  they  * 
my  view 
mine   v  > 
eeedin ; 

hint!' 

an  to  i'- 
mi  (HI 

call  ni 
brum  ' 
and  (<• 
the  m  ' 

111. IN 

n»;l\ 
Mini 
tlx  mi 

t  M  t  f  «'» 

III.-. 
III. I 

I 

ii 


^      the  ex  parte  statement 
..  joer  of  which  attended  the 
t  the  House  be  disposed 
i*  decision,  and  I  shall  be 
,  tone  my  duty  in  proposing 
must  beg  to  have  it  sub- 


tuust  take  the  blame  upon 
attention  to  what  fell  from 
ns  memorial,  I  care  not  whe- 
.  .^atcs,"  or  of  the  "  Anti-Slavery 
.<*ch  of  the  Noble  Baron,  that 
.  . » ,  and  what  proof  is  there  that 
,.ued  with  the  Anti-Slavery  Soci- 
>irtbuted  copies  of  it  over  the 
. .  j*ren  adopted  by  the  delegates, 
;c  Noble  Earl,  as  the  Noble  Baron 
oieet  to  the  production  of  this 
.    vpeuse  which  would  be  incurred 
^  justice,  we  may  be  called  upon, 
.   i  parte  statement,  also  to  print 
^  lies. 

„n>re  the  House  is,  whether  the  do- 
As  regards  the  printing  of  it, 
i  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  Table,  that 
...  motion.     All  I  can  say  is,  that  I 
icuou  of  this  document,  provided  it 
.*jip«i  consistently  with  the  forms  and 
..establishing  a  precedetit  that  would 

iv  motion  of  the  Noble  Baron,  if 
.<>  shew  what  was  the  opinion  of  a 
.  at*  country  ;  but  then,  if  we  adopt 
.  o  ine  motion,  we  must  go  much  fur- 
*  may  be  considered  necessary,  in 
H  aus  laid  down,  to  bring  the  cases  of 
•a*>4K\  we  must  print  the  statements 
V  lurttctiiig  considerable  hardship  on 

„ul  negatived  without  a  division. 
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Wednesday,  April  9,4. 

Lord  Viscount  Ebrington  having  presented  petitions  from 
Torrington  and  other  places  in  Devonshire,  said, — The  prayer  of  all 
these  petitions  is  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  the 
petitioners  represent  that  they  are  ready  to  bear  their  share,  in  a 
pecuniary  way,  of  any  provision  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  com- 
pensation to  the  West  India  planters.  In  presenting  these  petitions 
which  come  from  a  great  body  of  the  constituency  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent,  I  beg  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  interest  and 
anxiety  with  which  they,  in  common  with  the  country  at  large, 
look  forward  to  the  measure  that  is  about  to  be  proposed  to  Par- 
liament by  his  Majesty's  Ministers  for  the  settlement  of  this  great 
question .  I  do  hope,  that  while  the  people  of  the  country  express 
their  readiness  to  bear  their  share  in  those  pecuniary  sacrifices 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  to  the  planters, — the  planters, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  not  attempt — by  any  unreasonable  proceed- 
ing— to  retard  the  success  of  a  measure  which  is  so  important  to 
the  best  interests  of  humanity,  and,  I  will  add,  of  Christianity,  as 
well  as  (I  believe)  to  the  security  of  our  colonial  possessions. 

Mr.  Cobbett. — I  heard  the  Noble  Lord  almost  express  an 
opinion  that  the  people  of  England  might  very  properly  be  called 
upon  to  pay  something  for  compensation  to  the  West  India  planters. 
Sir,  I  hold  it  to  be  an  act  of  the  greatest  injustice  to  call  upon  the 
people  of  this  country  to  pay  money  for  such  a  purpose,  under  any 
circumstances,  and  particularly  under  the  present  circumstances, 
when  it  is,  after  all,  a  very  questionable  thing  whether  the  measure 
which  is  in  contemplation  will  do  good  to  any  of  the  parties  in- 
terested.   I  believe,  that  if  the  plan  contemplated — and  by  which 
we  are  to  establish  an  interference  between  the  planters  and  their 
slaves— is  really  carried  into  effect,  the  result  will  be  one  of  two 
things;  either  our  colonies  will  be  alienated,  or  they  will  be  utterly 
destroyed.    This  is  a  subject  which  is  not  to  be  talked  lightly  of ; 
and  I  think  that  the  House  ought  not  to  act  upon  the  dictates  of — 
certainly  a  very  good  set  of  people — who  no  doubt  mean  well,  but 
who  know  nothing  of  the  matter  they  are  petitioning  about.  The 
House  ought  seriously  to  reflect,  before  they  step  in  between  the 
masters  and  the  slaves,  upon  the  step  they  are  about  to  take ;  but  if 
they  do  interfere,  let  the  grounds  upon  which  they  proceed  be  so  far 
just,  that  the  people  of  England  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
anything  for  the  measures  they  decide  upon.    I  have  pledged  my- 
self to  vote  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  I  have  also 
pledged  myself  to  take  care  that  the  people  of  this  country  be  not 
taxed  upon  their  account,  to  the  amount  of  one  farthing.    I  hope  that 
the  Noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  will  not  entertain 
the  project  of  compensation.  The  Noble  Lord,  who  has  just  spoken, 
does  not  know,  perhaps,  that  the  slaves  have  already  cost  this 
country  5,OOO,000/.  or  6,000,000/.  of  money.    Look  to  the  expense 
which  the  settlement  of  SierraLeone  has  entailed  upon  the  people; — 
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I  say  we  ought  not  to  proceed  hastily  upon  the  suggestion  of  these 
petitions.  1  call  no  mau*s  motives  in  question  ;  but  I  say  that  every 
man  ought  to  understand  the  matter  before  he  decides  upon  its 
merits,  and  that  the  West  India  planters  ought  to  be  heard  with 
great  patience.  I  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  the  Noble  Lord 
opposite ;  but  I  really  could  not  refrain  from  alluding  to  that  particu- 
lar passage  in  his  remarks,  which  went  to  justify  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  upon  the  people  of  this  country. 

Colonel  Torrens. — The  Honourable  Member  for  Oldham  ap- 
pears to  forget  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  absolutely  taxed 
to  keep  up  slavery;  for  it  happens,  that,  in  order  to  promote  the 
consumption  of  slave-worked  sugar,  we  keep  out  of  the  market  the 
cheaper  sugars  of  the  Brazils.  Were  it  not  for  the  duties  which  are 
levied  on  Brazil  sugars,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  country  would  be  most  materially  benefited  by  their  introduc- 
tion ;  whereas,  now  the  commerce  and  the  people  of  England  are 
compelled  to  pay,  in  the  shape  of  duties,  a  very  heavy  duty,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  sugar  in  our  colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Bernal. — I  am  always  sorry  when  Honourable  Members 
give  way  to  their  feelings  upon  a  matter  which  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  discuss,  with  calmness,  and  without  prejudice;  and 
when  they  suffer  their  judgments  to  be  misled  by  giving  countenance 
to  erroneous  statements.  I  am  sorry  that  my  Honourable  and 
Gallant  Friend  should  venture  to  assert  such  a  doctrine  as  that  the 
people  of  England  are  taxed,  in  order  to  support  slavery.  I  beg  to 
ask  my  Honourable  and  Gallant  Friend,  whether,  if  we  import  the 
sugars  of  the  Brazils,  we  import  the  produce  of  slave  labour  or  not  ? 
I  have,  on  all  occasions,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House,  stated  that  I, 
for  one,  should  not  be  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  East  India 
sugar,  provided  due  justice  were  done  to  the  other  colonies.  I  trust 
that  my  Honourable  and  Gallant  Friend  will  endeavour  to  inform 
himself  more  correctly  upon  this  subject, — that  he  will  judge  more 
from  facts, — and  that  he  will  not  listen  to,  or,  at  least,  not  suffer  his 
opinion  to  be  biassed  by,  the  interested  assertions  of  parties  out  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  W.  Evans.— The  Honourable  Member  for  Oldham  has  cast  a 
very  strong  imputation  upon  the  supporters  of  the  views  of  Govern- 
ment, with  regard  to  this  subject ;  but  it  is  my  full  and  firm  convic- 
tion, that  not  one  of  his  observations  are  well  founded. 

Lord  Viscount  Ebrington. — Much  as  I  abhor  slavery,  and 
anxiously  desirous  as  I  am  to  witness  its  immediate  abolition,  still, 
considering  the  vast  amount  of  the  property  at  stake  in  our  West 
India  Colonies,  property  which  has  grown  up  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Legislature,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
take  that  property  from  the  holder,  without  fair  compensation. 

The  petitions  were  then  otdered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington. — I  hold  in  my  hand  two  petitions  on 
the  subject  of  negro  slavery ;  one  from  the  bankers,  merchants,  and 
inhabitants  of  Belfast,  and  the  other  from  the  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  petition  from  Belfast  prays  for  the  abolition  of  negro 
slavery,  but  they  suggest  that,  in  the  settlement  of  this  question, 
due  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  interests  of  the  West  India 
proprietors;  and  they  hope  that  the  alteration  of  a  system  which 
has  so  long  been  established,  and  which  so  deeply  affects  the  in- 
terests of  the  slave  population  may  not  be  brought  about  immediately 
or  precipitately,  but  cautiously  and  with  due  circumspection ;  so  that 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  may  be  gradually  improved,  with  the  view 
of  making  them  an  industrious  and  happy  people ;  that  the  planter's 
present  legal  right  in  his  slaves  may  be  acknowledged  in  the  fullest 
manner :  they  pray  that,  in  whatever  change  it  may  be  thought 
necessary  to  effect  in  this  species  of  property  of  our  fellow-subjects 
— the  West  India  proprietors,  that  property  may  be  equitably  dealt 
with,  by  affording  a  fair  compensation  to  the  owners  that  their 
civil  and  political  rights  may  be  respected ;  and,  finally,  that  your 
Lordships  will  take  immediate  steps  for  effecting  gradual  emancipa- 
tion. Such  is  the  prayer  of  the  petition  from  Belfast.  The  petition 
from  Edinburgh  is,  I  understand,  signed  by  more  than  2400  persons; 
and  as  this  petition  is  of  great  importance,  and  enters  fully  into  the 
subject  to  which  it  refers,  I  beg  it  may  be  read  at  length.  When  that 
has  been  done,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  your  Lordships 
with  a  few  general  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  petition  was  then  read  at  the  Table  accordingly.  It  prayed 
that  emancipation  might  be  carried  into  effect  upon  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  in  the  year  1823. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — In  moving  that  these  petitions  do 
lie  on  the  Table,  I  think  it  but  fair  to  the  Edinburgh  petitioners,  that 
I  should  remind  your  Lordships  of  what  those  resolutions  were 
which  are  referred  to  in  the  prayer  of  their  petition.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectual  and  decisive  mea- 
sures for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave  population  in  his 
Majesty's  colonies. 

2.  M  That  through  a  determined  and  persevering,  but  at  the  same 
time  judicious  and  temperate  enforcement  of  such  measures,  this 
House  looks  forward  to  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  character 
of  the  slave  population,  such  as  may  prepare  them  for  a  partici- 
pation in  those  civil  rights  and  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by 
other  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

3.  "  That  this  House  is  anxious  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose,  at  the  earliest  period  that  shall  be  compatible  with  the 
well-being  of  the  slaves  themselves,  with  the  safety  of  the  colonies, 
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and  with  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of  the  interests  of  private 
property  ,n 

Now,  these  are  the  only  resolutions  upon  which  any  measures 
connected  with  the  prayer  of  these  petitions  have  hitherto  been 
founded.    These  are  the  declarations  of  a  former  Parliament  upon 
the  subject;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  advert  particularly 
to  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  every  Government  that 
has  held  office  from  that  period  to  the  present,  with  a  view  to  carry 
those  resolutions  into  effect.    It  is  evident  from  these  resolutions, 
however,  that  emancipation  was  intended  to  be  progressive  and 
gradual.    Such  was  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  meant  by  Par- 
liament, that  all  measures  to  be  founded  upon  those  resolutions 
should  be  carried  into  execution;  not  such  principles  as  are  now 
called  for  by  certain  parties  advocating  measures  of  a  very  different 
character.    Your  Lordships  never  heard,  then,  of  "  immediate  abo- 
lition" of  slavery;  it  was  to  be  gradual  emancipation, — such  as 
should  be  consistent  with  the  rights  of  property,  and  with  the  well- 
being  of  the  slave.    And  here,  my  Lords,  I  beg  to  claim,  for  the 
different  Governments,  to  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  belonging*, 
down  to  the  month  of  November,  1830,  the  credit  of  having  acted 
on  the  spirit  of  those  resolutions,  and  of  that  perseverance  with 
which  those  Governments  pressed  measures  founded  thereon,  upon 
the  colonies.   I  must,  also,  claim  for  the  colonists  the  merit  of  having 
adopted  the  measures,  one  or  all  of  them,  which  had  been  so  recom- 
mended by  his  Majesty's  Government.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
any  one  colony  adopted  all  the  measures  proposed  to  them,  but  I  say 
that  every  part  of  the  measures  so  proposed  was  adopted  by  one  or 
other  of  the  colonies.    Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Governments  I  have  referred  to,  acted  up  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  these  resolutions ;  and  the  present  Government  ought  to 
persevere  in  that  system,  which  is  the  only  one  that  ought  to  be 
adhered  to.    Now,  my  Lords,  let  me  refer  to  the  Order  in  Council  of 
May,  1830,  which  went  to  effect  for  the  slave  the  great  object  of 
compulsory  manumission ;  and  I  say  that  that  measure  alone  tended 
to  accomplish  all  the  ends  contemplated  by  these  resolutions,  if 
firmly  enforced  by  the  Government.    The  fact  is,  that  that  Order  in 
Council  proposed  that  a  slave  should  not  receive  his  manumission, 
unless,  with  money,  resulting  from  his  own  labour,  he  should  be 
enabled  to  purchase  it  from  his  master,  at  an  equitable  rate,  accord- 
ing to  certain  provisions  framed  for  that  purpose ;  unless,  in  short, 
by  his  habits  of  industry  and  prudence,  he  should  be  in  a  fit 
state  to  enjoy  his  freedom,  and  to  become  a  valuable  member  of 
society.    By  such  means  it  was  that  Parliament  intended  to  carry 
these  resolutions  into  effect ;  but  1  can  entertain  no  doubt  whatever, 
that  if  the  present  Government  were  to  adopt  the  course  which  is 
now  urged  upon  them  from  certain  quarters,  that  course  would  be 
speedily  productive  of  all  the  fatal  consequences  apprehended  by 
these  petitioners.    My  Lords,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  measures 
recommended  in  these  resolutions  would  not  be  competent  to  accom- 
plish the  sudden  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  nest  Indies ;  but 
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it  is  likewise  true,  that  tbey  would  not  be  productive  of  such  evils  as 
are  contemplated  by  these  parties,  as  the  result  of  such  a  proceeding. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  consequences  must  ensue,  which 
would  put  an  end  to  all  security  to  property  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  petition  from  Edinburgh  states,  that  there  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  no  inducement  whatever  to  the  slaves,  in  consequence  of 
the  delusions  which  have  been  held  out  to  them,  for  them  to  labour 
for  more  than  merely  their  food.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  can  any 
one  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  property  in  the  West  Indies  must 
be  deteriorated,  if  not  entirely  lost?  And  how,  and  for  what? 
Why,  merely,  because  it  is  considered  proper,  by  certain  individuals,  to 
carry  the  measure  of  emancipation  into  effect  a  few  years  sooner  than 
Parliament  contemplated.  If  there  be  anything  of  truth  in  the  ap- 
prehensions of  these  petitioners  (and  I  must  say  that  we  hear  such 
apprehensions  expressed  pretty  generally  in  society),  I  want  to  know 
whether  we  shall  not  be  acting  very  unjustly  towards  the  West  India 
proprietors,  and  all  the  relative  interests  in  this  country  connected 
with  them,  if  we  press  upon  them  a  measure  for  the  total  and  imme- 
diate emancipation  of  the  negro  slaves.  I  beg  your  Lordships  to 
look  at  the  question  in  this  point  of  view.  I  say  that — not  to  men- 
tion the  West  India  proprietors — the  country  itself  will  be  a  severe 
sufferer  if  the  abolition  is  to  be  total  and  immediate.  The  peti- 
tioners state— and  truly  state— that  a  very  large  revenue  is  derived 
from  the  trade  which  is  carried  on  with  these  colonies, — that,  in  the 
year  1830,  the  amount  of  revenue  received  from  these  colonies  was 
7,800,000/. ;  and  that,  last  year,  it  amounted  to  between  5,000,000/. 
and  6,000,000/.  My  Lords,  I  ask  whether  it  is  not  an  object  to  pre- 
serve to  the  country  such  an  amount  of  revenue  as  this?  Look  to 
the  amount  of  exports,  to  these  very  colonies,  which  you  are  going  to 
destroy,  if  you  pass  a  measure  for  immediate  emancipation.  The 
annual  amount  of  exports  from  these  colonies  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  is  stated  to  be  12,000,000/.  sterling;  and  the  value  of  British 
good*  exported  from  this  country  to  the  colonies,  is  5,500,000/. 
Here  is  a  commerce,  which  gives  employment  to  '250,000  tons  of  our 
shipping,  independent  of  100,000  tons  belonging  to  his  Majesty's 
North  American  colonies — making,  in  the  whole,  350,000  tons  of 
shipping  employed  in  these  colonies. 

Again,  my  Lords,  besides  the  value  of  this  trade,  there  is  a  very 
large  income  drawn  by  the  proprietors  of  estates  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  is  spent  in  this  country.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  amount 
is  very  small  in  comparison  with  what  is  has  been  heretofore;  but, 
even  ai  this  moment,  it  is  considerable,  and  ought  to  have  its  due 
weight  with  the  Legislature,  when  it  is  recommended  to  us  to  carry 
an  immediate  measure  of  emancipation  into  effect.  1  beg  your 
Lordships  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  country  is  a  consumer  of  sugar 
to  a  greater  extent  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  besides,  leaving  Ire- 
land out  of  the  question.  Now,  if  we  abandon  this  trade,  and  give 
it  up  altogether,  by  which  means,  also,  we  should  lose  the  advantage 
of  those  exports  of  British  commodities  which  the  colonies  take  from 
as,  I  want  to  know  from  what  other  source  we  are  to  be  supplied 
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with  equal  means  ?  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  contended  that  we  are 
not  to  consume  sugar  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  consume  that  commodity,  I 
beg  to  ask  whence  we  are  to  get  it  from  ?  Why,  from  colonies  which 
produce  every  article  they  export  by  means  of  slave  labour.  It 
must  be  supplied  by  colonies  which,  at  this  moment,  are  carrying  on 
the  slave  trade ;  which,  so  far  from  abolishing  it,  will  carry  it  on  to  a 
far  greater  extent  when  they  find  that  they  are  to  be  the  only  pro- 
ducers of  an  article  which  is  consumed  to  so  great  an  extent  in  this 
country.  We  shall  be  in  the  same  condition  with  regard  to  sugar  as 
we  are  at  this  moment  with  respect  to  cotton,  which  we  take  from 
countries,  the  whole  population  of  which,  it  may  almost  be  said,  are 
slaves.  We  can  get  sugar  under  no  other  circumstances,  and  even 
then  we  must  get  it  at  the  loss  of  7,000,000/.  of  revenue.  Now,  I 
do  sav,  that  when  such  facts  stare  us  in  the  face,  to  see  Noble  Lords 
come  down  atid  call  upon  your  Lordships  to  adopt  immediate  mea- 
sures of  emancipation,  it  does  appear  to  me  to  be  something  very  like 
insanity.  I  think  it  well  worth  your  Lordships'  while  to  see  how  the 
case  stands  between  the  West  India  proprietors,  the  public,  and  this 
trade,  at  this  moment,  in  order  to  prove  the  state  and  condition  to 
which  the  West  India  proprietors  are  reduced. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
an  estate  in  one  of  our  colonies,  which,  I  think,  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  illustration  of  the  general  condition  of  West  India  estates.  The 
statement  relates  to  the  year  1832,  in  which  year  161  hogsheads  of 
sugar  were  sent  to  England.  The  estate  in  question  consisted  of 
about  180  acres,  cultivated  for  sugar,  and  of  about  900  acres  of 
pasture,  and  negro  provision  grounds.  The  number  of  the  negro 
peasantry  on  the  estate  amounted  to  98  males,  from  sixty-six  years 
old,  down  to  one  month;  and  117  females  from  eighty-three  years 
old,  down  to  four  months.  These  161  hogsheads  of  sugar  were  sold 
in  London,  in  1832,  and  produced  6372/.  14s. ;  and  the  following 
payments  were  charged  thereon:  Customs,  2955/.  19s.  6d.  j  West 
India  Dock  Company  for  warehousing,  86/.  10s.  4c/.;  shipowners, 
for  bringing  home  sugar,  628/.  9s.  Id. ;  London  merchants,  for 
managing  sales,  191/.  3s.  4c/. ;  underwriters,  for  insurance,  75/.; 
thirty-seven  different  firms  in  London,  and  the  manufacturing  towns, 
for  the  usual  annual  supply  of  manufactured  articles  required  on  the 
estates,  namely,  clothing,  salted  provisions,  iron  nails,  iron  hoops, 
paint,  hoes,  bills,  hatchets,  tallow,  soap,  candles,  oil,  stationary, 
salt,  medicines,  &c,  667/.  8s.  6c/. ;  sundry  small  disbursements  in 
England,  56/.  9s.  8d. ;  to  pay  ordinary  out-goings  in  Jamaica,  over 
and  above  the  produce  of  the  rum,  403/. ;  making  the  total  disburse- 
ments 5064/.  0*.  lid.,  which,  deducted  from  6372/.  14*.,  the  amount 
received  for  the  161  hogsheads  of  sugar,  leaves  a  balance  payable  to 
theproprietor, of  1 308/.  1 3s.  Id. 

Thus  a  sum,  amouuting  to  nearly  half  the  whole  produce,  was 
paid  in  the  shape  of  duty ;  and  of  the  remaining  portion  two-thirds 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  shipowners,  manufacturers,  and  others, 
in  this  country ;  the  remaining  one-third  only  of  the  moiety,  going 
into  the  pocket  of  the  proprietor.   This  estate  is  one  which  is  en- 
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Urely  free  from  debt.  But  a  new  sugar-mill  to  be  made  in  London, 
and  which  would  cost  600/.,  is  required  on  the  estate ;  but  the  order 
for  its  construction  is  suspended,  owing  to  the  uncertain  state  of  our 
West  Iodia  affairs ;  and  this  affords  an  example  of  the  extreme  in- 
jury which  is  done  to  the  English  mechanic,  by  the  scheme  which  is 
to  be  productive  of  so  much  benefit  to  the  negro.  Now  if  this  noble 
property  that  we  have  in  our  West  Indian  possessions  is  to  be 
destroyed,  I  want  to  know  who  will  suffer?  Why,  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and,  consequently,  the  Government.  It  is  true  that  the 
interest  of  the  British  manufacturer  will  be  sacrificed,  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  estate  in  the  colony  ruined ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
Government,  and  the  public  of  this  country,  will  be  the  greatest 
Mirierers  in  consequence.  It  is  a  fact,  which  must  never  be  over- 
looked, that  the  fortunes  of  the  West  India  proprietors  are  expended 
in  this  country,  and  that  all  the  supplies  required  on  these  estates 
are  derived  from  England. 

Are  we  to  suppose,  my  Lords,  that  the  poverty  of  which  we  hear 
such  loud  complaints — the  distress  which  I  hope  is  exaggerated — is 
not,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  to  be  attributed  to  the  condition  in 
which  West  India  property  is  placed?  The  unfortunate  state  of  this 
description  of  property  is  a  consequence  of  the  total  neglect  and 
disregard  of  West  India  interests  which  have  prevailed,  and  still 
continue.  I  did  everything  in  my  power,  when  in  office,  with  a  view 
to  relieve  those  depressed  and  suffering  interests ;  and  it  is  not  my 
fault,  if  a  like  system  has  not  been  since  pursued.  Of  this  I  feel 
entirely  convinced,  that  till  the  public  feels  the  situation,  and  is 
•Imposed  to  do  justice  to  the  just  claims  of  the  West  India  proprietors, 
we  shall  not  cease  to  feel  the  misery  which  the  present  state  of  things 
io  these  colonies  unavoidably  produces. 

Loan  Sum  eld. — I  feel  that  it  is  quite  incumbent  on  me  to 
trouble  your  Lordships  with  a  few  observations,  after  the  speech 
which  the  Noble  Duke  has  so  unexpectedly — and  he  will  excuse  me 
for  saying — rather  irregularly,  delivered.  It  is  customary  to  give 
notice,  when  a  Noble  Lord  iutends  to  make  observations,  on  pre- 
senting a  petition,  in  order  that  those  disposed  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion,  may  come  prepared  to  do  so.  I  must  say,  in  reference 
to  some  of  the  observations  of  the  Noble  Duke,  that  nothing  but  my 
feeling  of  respect  for  him,  could  induce  me  to  reply  to  those  observations 
•ith  gravity,  or  to  treat  them  as  serious  propositions.  The  Noble 
Duke  says,  that  the  Edinburgh  petition  is  signed  by  4000  persons  

The  Duke  of  Wellington.— I  did  not  say  any  such  thing. 

Lord  Sukfi eld.— Well,  by  3000. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington.— The  Noble  Barou  is  again  mis- 
taken—I did  not  say  3000. 

Lord  Suffield. — Did  the  Noble  Duke  say  by  how  many  persons 
the  petition  was  signed? 

The  Duke  of  Wellington.— I  did — I  said  it  was  signed  by 
•2m  individuals. 

Lord  Suffield — Then,  it  appears,  that  I  did  not  underrate  the 
numbers  of  the  petitioners.    I  would  recall  to  your  Lordships'  recol- 
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with  equal  moans?    I  suppose  it  will  not  be  i 
not  to  consume  sugar ;  and,  if  we  are  to  consi 
beg  to  ask  whence  we  are  to  get  it  from  ?  Wh 
produce  every  article  they  export  by  mean 
must  be  supplied  by  colonies  which,  at  this  m 
the  slave  trade;  which,  so  far  from  abolishit 
far  greater  extent  when  they  find  that  thev 
ducers  of  an  article  which  is  consumed  to  •< 
country.    We  shall  be  in  the  same  condition 
we  are  at  this  moment  with  respect  to  cot 
countries,  the  whole  population  of  which,  it 
slaves.    We  can  get  sugar  under  no  other 
then  we  must  get  it  at  the  loss  of  7,000. 
do  say,  that  when  such  fuels  stare  us  in  th 
come  down  and  call  upon  your  Lordship 
sures  of  emancipation,  it  does  appear  to  n 
insanity.    I  think  it  well  worth  your  Lord 
case  stands  between  the  West  India  pro; 
trade,  at  this  moment,  in  order  to  prov 
which  the  West  India  proprietors  are  red 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  account  of  the 
an  estate  in  one  of  our  colonies,  which 
fair  illustration  of  the  general  condition 
statement  relates  to  the  year  1832,  in 
sugar  were  sent  to  England.    The  « 
about  180  acres,  cultivated  for  suga 
pasture,  and  negro  provision  grou 
peasantry  on  the  estate  amounted  to 
old,  down  to  one  month;  and  117  t 
old,  down  to  four  months.    These  1» 
in  1  on  dun,  in  183*2,  and  produced 
payments  were  charged  thereon  :  « 
InclM  Oook  Company  for  warehou 
tor  bringing  home  sugar,  (V28/. 
tuana^inc  sales,  \9\l  ;V<.  4</. . 
thirtv-sc ven  dirfrrrttl  firms  in  I 
for  tne  ummI  annual  supply  of  ma 
estates,  namely,  clothing,  salted 
paint,  for*,  hula,  hattrott*  tall. 

mrd  ,  »  (><»7/,  &s.  6cf, 

Holland,  t  hi  wty  < 

and  alv*«  ih«  pivdmv  of  the  , 
MMftHi  M*fiAl  \M  IMv,  *htoh,  do* 
mvntfd  u m  |h*  \$\  ho^hrada  ot 
the  W\^Wt\\r,  oJ  l&VM  l&.  ! 

^  mm,  am^untt< 
imuxI  w  iW  »N«|v  ot  duty  ;  aiu 
p«««r*t  \  \  d*  *m  r 

«n  lro«  e> 

thf  *l  ^>  pro  j, 


vt»uf 

»n  <.iy 
it  did, 
.'tuition 
ned  by 
But 
it  ions  any 
v  "  i  S5  their 
lur  haviug 
itid  ineon- 
vvith  saying, 
u  very  slight 
iccuracy,  and 
ro  ask  what 
i  slavery  being 
on  each?  The 
ilition  of  slavery; 
uch  petitions,  and 
nation  of  slavery), 
have  one  petition 


Juke's  petition  which, 
uhen  the  petitioners 
id  <»t  M  the  happy  and 
r  ludicrous,  when  we 
no  atom  better  than  it 
I  on  '.he  authority  of  an 
hin  the  last  few  months, 
ting  the  actual  condition 
that  their  condition  is 
t  1  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a 
n  loss  of  their  power,  the 
•  with  more  severity,  and 
N  oblo  Duke,  who  was  a 
*©  which  sat  last  year  on 
iltoco  as  to  the  condition 
>>,  and  «  the  parental  care" 

manly 
of  two 
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colonies  rather  than  that  such  a  system  should  be  continued."  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  the  Noble  Duke  had  heard  the  evidence,  instead  of 
making  a  speech  for  the  continuation  of  slavery,  he  would  have 
declared  that  total  and  speedy  emancipation  afforded  the  only  means 
of  saving  the  colonies.  At  present  he  assumes  that  the  colonies 
vonld  be  destroyed, — that  property  would  be  ruined, — that  the  estates 
of  the  proprietors  would  be  lost, — and  that  anarchy  and  bloodshed 
would  be  produced  by  immediate  emancipation.  In  this  I  humbly 
submit  that  the  Noble  Duke  is  grievously  mistaken.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  colonies  are  now  in  a  most  dangerous  state,  and  that  great 
excitement  prevails  there ;  but  I  contend  that  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  colonies,— of  avoiding  that  wreck  of  property,  destruction 
of  life,  and  universal  anarchy  and  confusion,  which  the  Noble  Duke 
deprecates — is,  to  emancipate  the  slaves,  as  soon  as  possible,  under 
snch  salutary  checks  and  regulations  as,  I  am  sure,  Government  is 
disposed  to  adopt.  My  belief  and  hope  (which  are  shared  by  the 
people  of  England — by  the  united  empire — by  ail  the  intelligent 
classes — by  nine-tenths  of  the  population)  are,  that  Government  will 
propose  a  measure  of  emancipation  neither  partial  nor  protracted  in 
its  nature.  What  the  measure  is  to  be  I  know  no  more  than  the 
Noble  Duke  ;  but,  from  the  determination  manifested  by  Government 
on  this  point,  from  its  general  good  policy,  and  from  the  information 
which  it  must  possess,  I  doubt  uot  that  it  sees  the  case  as  I  do;  and 
feels  that  the  only  safe  course  consists  in  immediate  and  total  emancipa- 
tion— I  mean  in  the  adoption  of  immediate  measures  with  a  view  to 
procure  emancipation  at  as  early  a  period  as  the  good  order  of  society 
in  the  colonies  will  permit.  The  Noble  Duke  has  argued  as  if  ihe 
West  India  proprietors  had  a  right  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the 
slaves  j  but  sure  I  am  that  the  people  of  England  will  never  admit 
that  principle.  I  defy  any  Government  to  resist  the  call  that  resounds 
throughout  England  for  the  extinction  of  slavery.  The  people  will 
never  recognise  the  right  of  the  master  to  the  slave.  1,  for  one, 
will  never  consent  to  such  a  recognition  j  and  I  speak  for  a  large 
body  of  persons — I  believe  I  may  say  for  all  England,  with  very  few 
exceptions.  Is  it  nothing  that  339  deputies  have  come  from  different 
parts  of  the  empire  to  represent  the  feelings  of  the  people  upon  this 
subject?  I  believe  that  to  any  measure  of  relief  that  can  be  given 
to  the  planters,  in  consequence  of  their  ability  to  prove  positive  loss 
from  immediate  emancipation,  the  people  will  agree;  but  I  am  certain 
that  compensation,  or  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of  purchase,  will  be 
given  by  no  one.  There  was  one  very  amusing  part  of  the  Noble 
Duke's  speech,  relative  to  each  of  the  colonies  having  adopted  certain 
improvements  or  ameliorations  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  The 
Noble  Duke  favoured  the  House  with  a  similar  remark  in  the  last 
Session,  or  that  preceding  the  last ;  his  argument  being,  that  because 
each  of  the  colonies  had  adopted  one  Order  in  Council,  therefore  all 
the  Orders  in  Council  had  been  adopted  by  the  colonies. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — I  did  not  say  so. 

Lord  Suftield. — I  certainly  so  understood  the  Noble  Duke.  The 
Noble  Duke  takes  credit  for  the  moderation  exercised  by  former  Go- 
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,u    jwards  the  colonies.     Mr.  Canning'* 
.  .  >JJ  (ten  years  ago),  and  if  1  had  had 
•aur  a  speech,  I  would  have  brought  with  ine 
.^.r  *o  despatches  of  Lord  Goderich,  which 
see  his  Lordship's  opinion  as  to  the  good 
^...^  .a  producing  compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
..a»  of  1823.    The  fact  is,  the  colonies  have 
.v  ^  .  —  they  treated  the  Orders  in  Council 
i ud  refused  to  pay  any  attention  to  them, 
tie  contumacious  disposition  and  conduct  of 
i.v  necessary  to  refer  to  recent  transactions 
.r«iii»ac lions  shew  the  gross  intolerance  of  the 
.t.otf  itsolutions,  when  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  com- 
u  —       unions  declaring  that  they  would  resist 
it-ir  proceedings,  although  those  proceedings  had 
at:  Government.    If  anything  be  calculated  to 
.  ..aig  mischief,  it  is   when  persons,  possessing 
Sju^are  the  first  to  break  the  peace.    Another  word 
... .»  former  Governments  towards  the  colonies. 
*m.-u  Colonial  Secretary,  was  induced,  by  the 
>,  to  threaten  to  withdraw  the  troops  from 
.  ,outd  obedience. 

.  |  m.ion. — That  had  nothing  to  do  with  slavery. 
Ai  !eu>t  there  was  some  contumacy,  such  as  the 
Uv         .  mind,  been  accused  of,  or  Sir  George  Mur- 
y  I  ltd  to  the  threat.    It  is  out  of  the  question 
ajH|K  iv  fellow  the  Noble  Duke  through  In-  i  (cmn'T- 
tvul  due  preparation  ;  but  I  am  informed,  from 
ski* ouiihonly  iu  the  City,  that  the  statements  on  which 
uoded  his  arguments  are  utterly  incorrect. 
iV  i4  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  enter  into  dis- 
iiad  I  not  been  convinced  of  this,  I  should 
^g^Ufcld  on  nunc  of  those  which  I  have  presi  nted  on 
ptite  >ure  that  I  shall  not  feel  it  incumbent 
jtig^p       the  course  taken  by  the  Noble  Duke)  in 
ihe  persons  who  place  confidence  in  me, 
nti-slavery  petitions  which  I  shall  have  to 

i.n  tu'tn  *  1  * » i 1 1 '_r  ?<>.  it  will  be  from  i  eon- 
jMMIlfrtt*  object  to  such  a  practice,  which  is  attended 

v  >v\.  —  I  think  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me 
^ksta'v v»6*ervations  on  (lie  propriety  of  discussing 
'  'k  petitions  were  presented  by  me  00  this 
\         I  oid  is  in  the  habit  of  presenting  fifty 
^25nk*     slavery,  and  I  thought  it  only  fair  to 
Mfcgt  vrf  these  petitions.    I  take  the  liberty  to 
taawk^mt  tit  does  not  always  very  strictly  abstain 
■  v,v*Dit  he  does  sometimes,  at  least,  favour 
„    .    .  ....s  u  thos<  which  In  pr«  scuts.     I  h.ivt  Only 

'        |       sure  your  Lordships  w  ill  allow,  that 
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there  was  nothing  unfair  in  my  observations.  I  stated  that,  in  justice 
to  the  petitioners,  I  should  read  the  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  which  they  adverted,  and  I  made  such  observations  as  I 
deemed  necessary  upon  those  resolutions,  also  in  justice  to  the  peti- 
tioners. I  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  right  possessed  by  the 
Privy  Council  to  send  out  orders  to  the  colonial  legislatures,  and 
require  their  obedience  thereto.  The  proper  way  is,  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  send  out  instructions  to  the  governor,  with  a  view  to  induce 
the  colonial  legislatures  to  adopt  them.  I  say  again,  that  the  colonial 
legislatures  have  adopted,  in  a  great  degree,  the  recommendation  for- 
warded to  them  from  this  country.  I  do  not  say  that  Jamaica  or  any 
particular  island  has  adopted  them  exactly;  but  I  repeat,  that,  gene- 
rally, they  have  adopted  the  measures  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

With  respect  to  the  Orders  in  Council,  which  Government  thought 
proper  to  withdraw,  I  believe,  that  by  the  Crown  colonies,  at  least, 
every  one  of  those  orders  has  been  adopted.  The  Noble  Lord  has 
been  pleased  to  say,  that  Sir  George  Murray  found  some  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  Jamaica ;  and  it  is  quite  true  that  there  was  a  discussion 
between  that  island  and  the  Colonial  Office,  notwith  respect  to  slavery, 
but  touching  the  supplies  to  be  furnished  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
army ;  and  the  Secretary  of  State  declared,  that  if  the  colonists  did  not 
think  it  expedient  to  furnish  the  necessary  supplies,  the  army  should 
be  withdrawn.  The  colonial  legislature  did  then  furnish  the  supplies. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  measures  prescribed  by  the 
Orders  in  Council,  sent  to  Trinidad,  there  acted  on,  and  approved  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  model  of  what  should  be  done  elsewhere, 
were  generally  adopted.  I  confess,  my  Lords,  that  notwithstanding 
the  remarks  of  the  Noble  Baron,  I  cannot  see  anything  so  very  ridicu- 
lous or  extraordinary  in  what  I  have  said.  Whether  the  Noble  Baron 
shall  present  his  petitions  with  or  without  comments,  when  I  have  a 
petition  to  present,  I  shall,  with  every  respect  for  the  Noble  Lord, 
venture  to  take  that  course  which  I  think  my  duty  prescribes. 

Lord  Suffibld. — I  am  not  aware,  that,  in  presenting  petitions,  1 
have  done  more  than  simply  state  their  object,  without  comment  or 
argument  on  their  contents.  I  did  not  mean  to  censure  the  Noble 
Duke  for  having  adopted  a  different  course;  I  merely  declared  that 
such  a  course  was  not  usual.  Sure  I  am,  that  elsewhere  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  say  a  word,  in  order  to  enforce  the  total  and  imme- 
diate extinction  of  slavery.  This  is  the  only  Assembly  in  England 
where  it  is  requisite  to  argue  the  point. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  — My  Lords,  I  have  no  wish  to  prolong  this 
discussion ;  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  avoid  expressing  my  satisfaction 
that  the  Noble  Duke  did  make  the  speech  with  which  he  has  favoured 
your  Lordships,  because  I  am  quite  sure  that,  considering  the  Noble 
Duke's  high  character  and  talent,  it  will  be  admitted  that  he  has 
brought  into  the  service  of  the  petitioners  everything  that  can  be  said 
m  their  favour :  and  without  wishing,  in  the  slightest  degree  to  detract 
from  the  degree  of  weight  and  respect  to  which  the  petition  is  entitled, 
I  must  take  leave  to  say,  after  all  the  attention  I  could  pay  the  sub- 
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ject,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  the  petition  did  require  all  the  Noble 
Duke's  efforts  in  order  to  give  it  some  little  weight  with  your  Lord- 
ships. The  petitioners  must  also  give  me  leave  to  say,  without  mean- 
ing to  offer  them  the  slightest  disrespect,  that  their  petition  would 
seem  to  sail  into  the  harbour  of  your  Lordships'  House  under  false 
colours.  The  petition  professes  to  be  a  petition  in  favour  of  an  aboli- 
tion of  slavery — gradual,  indeed — more  gradual  than  has  ever  before 
been  conceived  ;  still,  it  professes  to  be  in  favour  of  abolition ;  but,  as 
my  Noble  Friend  truly  stated,  the  petition  contains  many  inconsisten- 
cies—inconsistencies, truly;  for  if  its  reasoning  be  correct,  there  can 
be  no  greater  evil  inflicted  on  the  slaves  and  colonies,  than  an  abolition 
of  slavery.  The  petitioners  say  that  the  condition  of  the  slaves  is 
better  than  that  of  a  large  proportion  of  bis  Majesty's  free  subjects  : 
therefore,  their  argument  is  not  an  argument  in  favour  of  an  abolition, 
but  of  a  perpetuation  of  slavery.  In  truth,  that  is  not  only  the  argu- 
ment of  the  petition,  but  of  the  Noble  Duke's  speech  

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — No. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam. — Was  it  not  the  result  of  the  Noble  Duke's 
argument?  Did  not  the  Noble  Duke  express  his  opinion  that  the 
abolition  of  slavery  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  .the  colonies? 
And  is  not  the  inference  to  be  deduced  from  it,  irresistible,  that  the 
Noble  Duke  is  for  a  perpetuation  of  slavery  ? 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — I  referred  to  the  argument  of  the 
petitioners,  and  said  that  there  was  a  great  deal  in  the  opinion  which 
they  expressed  that  the  slaves  never  could  be  brought  to  act  as  indus- 
trious free  labourers  j  nevertheless,  my  argument  went,  throughout  to 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  and  1  adverted  to  the  system  of  com- 
pulsory manumission  as  leading  directly  to  that  end. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam.-*-1  still  contend  that  the  reasoning  of  the 
petitioners,  and  of  the  Noble  Duke  in  their  support,  does  lead  to  the 
continuation  of  slavery,  if  that  reasoning  be  followed  out  to  its  legiti- 
mate conclusions.  The  Noble  Duke  seems  to  deny  that  the  colonies 
have  shewn  the  contumacy  attributed  to  them,  and  refers  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Crown  colonies  in  proof  of  their  obedieuce ;  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  Crown  colonies  have  no  local  legislature,  by 
means  of  which  to  display  contumacy.  Notwithstanding  tire  charge 
which  the  Noble  Duke  has  brought,  by  way  of  anticipation,  and  in 
spite  of  the  verdict  of  insanity  which  he  has  pronounced  against  any 
person  who  advocates  immediate  emancipation,  I  do  not  fear  to  say, 
that  my  opinion  is,  that  some  immediate  measure  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  is  absolutely  necessary ;  but  when  petitioners  talk  of  an  imme- 
diate abolition  of  slavery,  I  am  sure  they  do  not  mean,  and  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  mean,  by  the  phrase,  that  a  measure  of  emancipation  should  be 
sent  over  directly,  and  be  directly  acted  on.  That  is  not  my  wish,  and 
I  am  certain  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  great  body  of  petitioners.  What 
we  do  contemplate  is,  that  some  measure  shall  be  immediately  car- 
ried into  effect  for  substituting  a  new  set  of  relations  between  man  and 
roan  in  the  colonies,  for  the  subtraction  of  the  slave  from  that  power 
against  which  there  exists  no  appeal,  and  for  the  substitution  of  a 
system  of  law  and  justice  for  one  of  irresponsible  power. 
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Friday,  May  3. 

Lord  Ellen  bo  rough. — I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  your 
Lordships  a  petition  from  certain  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity,  persons  having  an  interest  in  the  West 
India  colonies  ;  and  they  refer  your  Lordships  to  the  fact,  that  Acts  of 
Parliament  have  heretofore  been  passed,  making  the  slave  private 
property ; — and  they  pray  for  inquiry  into  the  question — "  how  far  the 
measure  of  emancipation  may  be  compatible  with  the  wellbeing  of  the 
slaves,  and  the  safety  of  the  West  India  colonies ;''  and  they  further 
pray,  that  if  such  measure  be  carried  into  effect,  they  may  receive 
compensation. 

Ordered  10  lie  on  the  table. 

Lord  Suffield,  (on  presenting  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Camberwell),  said, — In  presenting  this  petition,  my  Lords,  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Camberwell,  I  may  observe,  that  at  a  public  meeting 
held  in  that  parish,  two  or  three  years  ago,  on  this  subject,  a  division 
of  opinion  took  place  upon  the  very  point  alluded  to  in  the  Edinburgh 
petition,  just  presented  by  the  Noble  Baron — I  mean,  as  regards  the 
question  of  compensation.  The  minority  of  persons  attending  that 
meeting  were  in  favour  of  a  resolution  for  granting  compensation ; 
and  in  consequence  of  that  diversity  of  opinion  the  petition  then  de- 
termined upon  was  signed  by  comparatively  very  few  persons.  But, 
at  the  meeting  which  took  place  a  few  days  ago,  at  which  the  petition 
I  hawe  now  the  honour  to  present  was  agreed  to,  the  idea  of  compen- 
sation was  scouted  altogether,  on  the  ground  that  the  West  Indian 
proprietor  can  have  no  claim  to  a  right  of  property  in  the  body  and 
soul  of  any  human  being  whatever.  As  regards  the  petition  from 
Edinburgh,  I  would  only  remind  your  Lordships  that  I  have  already 
presented  one  from  that  city,  Bigned  by  many  thousands  of  persons, 
in  favour  of  the  total  and  immediate  extinction  of  slavery  j  whereas 
the  petition  now  introduced  by  the  Noble  Baron  is  signed  by  only  a 
few  hundred  persons,  who  are  interested  parties.  If  it  should  be 
proved,  hereafter,  that  these  parties  have  suffered  pecuniary  loss, 
ttien  I  appreheud,  there  will  be  no  objection  to  consider  the  question 
of  compensation  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  consider  that  question  in  the 
first  instance,  without  admitting  the  master's  right  of  property  in  the 
slave,  which  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  morality  and  justice. 
With' reference  to  the  petition  in  my  hands,  it  is  my  duty  to  inform 
your  Lordships  that  some  of  the  signatures  to  this  petition,  as  I  just 
perceive,  are  not  attached  to  it  in  the  usual  form :  I  will,  therefore, 
with  your  Lordships  permission,  withdraw  it  for  the  present,  and  pre- 
sent it  on  a  future  day,  when  that  defect  is  remedied. 

The  petition  was  then,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
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happy  persons  ?  They  may  be  flogged  with  the  whip ;  such  is  the 
case  now;  but  you  propose  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  the  whip, 
"  except  it  be  inflicted  under  magisterial  authority !"  and,  at  the  same 
time,  you  propose  to  destroy  every  inducement  to  labour.  By  so 
doing,  my  Lords,  you  will  act  in  defiance  of  any  known  principle 
which  the  example  of  history,  and  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  ages 
afford  us,  as  being  a  principle  that  can  fit  a  man  for  the  enjoyment 
of  liberty,  for  the  free  exercise  of  his  labour,  and  for  his  title  to  its 
rewards.  I  will  say  nothing  more  on  the  principle  of  this  measure  at 
present ;  it  is  not  yet  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  my  conviction 
is,  that  in  the  shape  in  which  it  has  beeu  promulgated,  it  never  will  be 
entertained  there.  But  even  should  it  find  its  way  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  feel  convinced  that  it  will  never  find  its  way  out  of  it 
into  this  House. 

I  have  thought  it  to  be  due  to  the  petitioners — whose  petitions  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  present — as  well  as  to  myself,  to  say  thus 
much;  indeed,  it  is  quite  impossible  that,  looking  to  the  state  in 
which  the  question  is  now  placed,  I  could  do  otherwise.  1  have  said 
that  1  entertain  my  doubts  that  the  measure,  in  the  shape  proposed, 
will  ever  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons.  And  I  think  I  am 
bound  to  tell  to  your  Lordships  why  I  entertain  that  opinion.  The 
plan  has  already  undergone  three  variations  or  modifications.  The 
plan  first  proposed  was  considered  highly  objectionable :  the  second 
edition  was  a  slight  improvement  on  the  first;  and  the  third  is  a  little 
better  than  the  second;  and,  therefore,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  sup- 
posing that  it  may  yet  undergo  great  modification  prior  to  coming 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  It  has  undergone  three  alterations 
in  as  many  days.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  plan  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  negroes  in  the  West  India  colonies. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon.— I  beg  to  ask  the  Noble  Baron  (and  I  desire 
to  assure  him  I  do  so  without  meaning  him  any  disrespect)  whether 
he  has  read  the  petitions  which  he  has  presented  to  the  House; 
because,  if  he  has  not  done  so — unless  some  new  rule  for  the  recep- 
tion of  petitions  has  been  lately  adopted  by  your  Lordships — I  say, 
he  was  not  at  liberty  to  present  them. 

Lord  Suffield. — In  answer  to  the  question  put  to  me  by  the 
Noble  and  Learned  Earl,  I  beg  to  state  that  it  is  quite  impossible  I 
could  read  every  ouc  of  these  petitions.  At  the  same  time,  1  have 
read  many  of  the  2000  which  1  have  already  presented,  as  J  shall  do 
of  the  1000  which  I  have  yet  to  present;  and  I  can  speak  generally 
as  to  their  being  all  properly  and  respectfully  worded,  from  infor- 
mation which  I  receive,  accompanying  the  petitions.  I  have  this 
morning  received  no  fewer  than  fifteen  letters  on  the  subject  of 
petitions  I  have  presented  to  your  Lordships;  and  in  every  instance  in 
which  there  has  been  a  deviation  in  the  prayer  of  the  petitions,  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  general  bulk  of  them,  1  believe  I  have  stated 
to  your  Lordships  in  what  that  difference  consisted.  As  regards  tho 
petitions  from  Dissenting  bodies,  they  generally  are  couched  in  the 
same  phraseology. 
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Tbe  Earl  of  Eldon. — I  know  that  many  petitions  are  presented 
from  bodies  of  persons  calling  themselves  "  Political  Unions and  I 
recollect  that  a  denunciation  of  these  unions  has  been  formally  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  as  to  their  right  to  elect  officers  and  so 
forth;  and  yet  here  are  petitions  coming  up,  signed  by  persons  de- 
scribing themselves  as  secretaries,  treasurers,  chairmen,  and  so  forth, 
of  such  unions.  I  ask  your  Lordships  whether  the  practice  of  re- 
ceiving petitions  thus  designated  or  subscribed,  is  right  and  proper? 

Lord  Suffield.— I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  hold  myself  responsible  for  the  contents  of  every  petition  that  I 
have  presented  to  your  Lordships.  There  is  not  one  of  those 
petitions  which  has  not  been  read  by  myself,  or  by  a  confidential 
person  employed  by  me  for  that  purpose. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon. — No  Noble  Lord  has  any  right  to  dele- 
gate to  another  that  power  which  ought  alone  to  be  exercised  by 
himself. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Monday,  May  13. 

The  King's  recommendation  having  been  signified,  it  was,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Ellice,  resolved,— That  this  House  will  to-morrow 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of 
providing  for  the  extinction  of  negro  slavery  in  his  Majesty's  Colonies, 
and  for  authorizing  the  advance  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  estates  and  slaves  in  those  colonies  in  which  the  same 
shall  take  place. 


On  the  same  evening,  13th  May,  the  following  notice  of  motion 
was  given  by 

Mr.  Godson. — To  move,  as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Stanley  relative  to  Colonial  Slavery,  that  the  Negro  popu- 
lation of  h«s  Majesty's  dominions  being  entitled  to  emancipation,  it 
ought  to  be  immediately  granted;  and  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  auy  commodity  made  or  pro- 
duced by  the  labour  of  men  in  a  state  of  bondage  be  admitted  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  any  account  whatever. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
FEMALES'  PETITIONS. 

Tuesday,  May  14. 

Lord  Suffield,  on  presenting  200  of  these  petitions,  said, — It 
certainly  is  not  my  intention  to  trouble  your  Lordships  with  a  re- 
iteration of  the  observations  which  I  made,  yesterday,  with  regard 
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to  the  measure  thai  is  likely  to  be  forthwith  submitted  to  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  on  this  subject,  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  take 
a  general  view  of  the  features  of  that  measure,  as  I  find  them  de- 
scribed in  the  newspapers.  All  I  will  say  is,  that  as  they  are  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  prayer  of  all  the  petitions  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  present,  I  do  think  it  my  duty  to  notice  the  measure  con- 
templated, and  to  say  that  I  denounce  it  as  unjust,  imperfect,  pro- 
tracted, and  partial.  If  the  measure  to  be  brought  forward  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  cor- 
responds with  the  outline  of  the  plan  so  published  in  the  newspapers, 
I  contend  that  the  principle  of  it  is  vicious,  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
it  displays  a  total  want  of  all  principle ;  and  its  defects  can  only  be 
overcome  by  essential  and  important  alterations  that  must,  and  I 
think  will,  be  made  in  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  protest 
against  it  as  being  deficient  in  its  views,  and  opposed  to  reason  and 
justice ;  because,  while  it  professes  to  abolish  slavery  in  name,  it  sub- 
stitutes for  it  compulsory  labour,  which  forms  the  essential  character 
of  that  degrading  system.  Three  of  the  petitions  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  present  come  from  ladies, — one  from  Nottingham,  signed 
by  3020,  who  petition  "  in  the  name  and  for  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  religion."  That  from  Edinburgh  is  signed  by  13,500  females  ; 
and  the  ladies  of  Newcastle  are  anxious  to  express  to  your  Lordships, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  first  addressing  you,  their  anxiety  that  their 
conduct  may  not  be  attributed  to  any  political  bias.  There  is,  also, 
one  petition  from  the  members  of  the  Political  Union  of  Glasgow, 
which  1  am  aware,  according  to  the  practice  of  your  Lordships* 
House,  cannot  be  received  as  the  petition  of  the  persons  so  de- 
scribing themselves,  because  your  Lordships  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
recognizing  any  such  bodies.  The  principal  petition,  however,  to 
which  I  now  wish  to  draw  your  attention,  comes  from  the  females  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  was  signed,  in  the  short  space  of  ten  days,  by 
179,576  persons ;  and  these  petitioners  are  also  anxious  to  be  excul- 
pated from  the  only  charge  that  could  be  brought  against  them, — 
namely,  that  of  interfering  in  political  matters.  That  object  they 
entirely  disclaim. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland. — From  whom  does  the  petition 
come  ? 

Lord  Suffield. — From  the  undersigned  females  of  Great  Britain; 
it  was  signed,  in  ten  days,  by  179,576. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland.— I  do  not  know  how  this  petition 
could  receive  so  many  signatures  in  so  short  a  time,  unless  it  was 
with  the  aid  of  the  power  of  steam. 

Lord  Suffield. — I  will  explain  to  the  Illustrious  Duke  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  subscription  of  this  prodigious  number  of  sig- 
natures was  effected.  The  original  petition,  as  agreed  upon,  is  left 
at  a  particular  place  for  signature ;  and  copies  of  it,  with  separate 
skins  of  parchment,  are  deposited  at  different  places — say  at  as  many 
as  fifty  places — in  the  metropolis.  Those  separate  skins,  having 
remained  for  signature  for  a  given  time,  are  collected  together,  and 
taken  to  the  place  where  the  original  petition  lies ;  and  then  all  the 
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separate  skins  are  attached  together  j  the  number  of  which,  in  the 
present  case,  is  apparent,  from  the  large  size  which  the  petition  on 
the  Table  assumes. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  be  received  as  the  petition  of  the  per- 
sons only  who  have  signed  the  first  skin. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Tuesday,  May  14. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  on  presenting  the  petition  from  the  females 
of  Great  Britain,  said, — Ten  days  ago  this  petition  was  not  prepared ; 
it  was  not  even  in  contemplation ;  but,  within  that  short  period — 
without  any  solicitation  whatever,  it  has  received,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  through  which  it  has  been  circulated,  no  less  than 
137,000  signatures.  I  wish  to  consult  you,  Sir,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  I  ara  to  get  it  to  the  Table ;  for,  it  is  so  heavy,  that  I  really 
am  unable  to  carry  it. 

The  Speaker. — If  the  Honourable  Gentleman  cannot  bring  up 
the  petition,  himself,  he  must  procure  the  assistance  of  some  other 
Members  of  the  House. 

Three  Honourable  Members  then  went  out  with  Mr.  Buxton, 
and,  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  four,  the  petition  was  brought 
into  the  House,  and  placed  upon  the  Table. 

Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

MR.  STANLEY  ON  MOVING  THE  RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  Stanley. — Perhaps  it  will  be  for  the  convenience  of  the 
House  that,  in  considering  the  question  which  I  shall  have  to  bring 
before  it  this  evening,  it  should  resolve  itself  into  Committee,  rather 
than  to  continue  with  the  Speaker  in  the  Chair.  If  that  be  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  I  will,  with  its  permission,  without  any  fur- 
ther preface,  move  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  resolving 
itself  into  Committee  on  the  question  of  Colonial  Slavery. 

The  Order  the  Day  was  then  read ;  and  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  Committee. 

Mr.  Stanley. —  I  am  confident  that  the  House  will  feel  that, 
>f  ever,  upon  any  occasion,  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  in  bringing 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament  a  question  of  deep  and  vital 
importance,  had  a  fair  claim  to  its  indulgent  consideration,  this 
House  will  not  refuse  to  me  a  large  share  of  that  indulgence,  when, 
within  so  short  a  period  of  my  entering  upon  the  office  which  I  have 
now  the  honour  to  hold,  I  am  called  upon,  as  the  organ  of  the  Go- 
vernment, in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  to  slate  their  views 
upon  a  question  of  unparalleled  magnitude  and  importance,  involving, 
perhaps,  a  greater  amount  of  interests  than  any  that  for  many 
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m  w*^islature,  and  which  is  ren- 
-  *  ?m*  at  which  it  is  introduced,  and 
i     :  tided.    It  is  not  only  that,  in 
it  this  great  question,  the  whole 
^  «»ta  the  West  Indies,— our  maritime 
wanting  to  above  250,000  tons  of 
.  im-  rrade — it  is  not  only  that  a  revenue 
and  £6,000,000  a-year— it  is  not 
,     Kxly  of  proprietors  resident  in  those 
fMtaber  of  persons  moving  in  the  mer- 
...   *l  dependent  upon  the  resolution  to 
i  on  this  question  ;  it  is  not  only  that 
mvughout  the  West  Indies — the  hap- 
.    •  vrhaps  I  may  even  go  further,  and 
.von  7,000,000  and  8,000,000  of  our 
.  scendants  throughout  generations  yet 
h   .'.vision  of  this  House;  but  it  is  im- 
tttm  ourselves,  that  it  is  not  our  own 
,*fcvted     we  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the 
<x  vurccssful  or  unsuccessful  issue  of  the 
♦  hf  brought  to  the  test  must  have  upon 
pivs<  nt  in  a  state  of  siavery.  Besides 
•  111  tl:i-:r.s  [vcs  (  m  ugh  to  daunt  any 
>  bring  a  qu  stion  surrounded  by  them 
-    P.nliam  nt  -1m  yond  all  these,  "which 
-    v.   out  a:i\  coursi  which  \S  nut  beset  by 
.*  v.   ..iblc.   anil  which  lean  only  the  alter- 
.  •  •••::'<  rs,   and  the  .  ,,;..;,]-  raTion  how  we 

hkI  at  the  risk  of  the  least  of  evil:  

contending  parties—the  one  having  a 
1^  the  question,  intimately  acquainted  with 
f^jjfc  the  colonies  by  all  the  'ties  of  social  life, 
IgVfftar  embarrassments,  which  render  them 
sensitive  to  any  measure  which  may  affect 
other  hand,  there  is  no  one  who  has  seen 
fjtd  expression  of  feeling  which  pervades  this 
v  that  th<  re  is  throughout  it.  from  one 
Mpfftiination — a  determination  the  more  abso- 
Sfetnsc  it  is  founded  in  that  deep  religious 
^conviction  of  principle,  which  admits  of  no 
2*,  ind  which  has  declared  itself  in  a  voice  to 
aga  K  deaf,  and  which  no  man  who  watches  the 
— mh»nndcrstand. 

\fy  when  we  could  decide  whether  slavery 
'  ^  perpetual :  the  question  now  to  be  decided 
.y.oHiest.  the  most  effectual  mode  of  procuring  its 
fifion-  IVyare  mistaken  who  think  that  the  deep 
ggRtof  the  utter  extinction  of  slavery  is  a  feeling 
it  has  grown  up  lately  and  accidentally— that  it  i% 
gjliry  enthusiasm,  which,  if  opposed,  would  die 
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away; — it  is  the  same  spirit  which,  fifty  years  ago,  pressed  upon  the 
consideration  of  Parliament, — (in  spite  of  alleged  national  interests, 
and  in  defiance  of  any  argument  that  could  be  urged  upon  the  score 
of  commercial  or  prudential  considerations), — the  absolute  necessity 
of  interfering  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  trade  which  supplied 
negroes  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  If  any  Honourable  Gentleman 
will  take  the  trouble  to  look  back  to  the  language  used  by  the  great 
men  who  introduced  that  question  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament, 
and  whose  labours  to  effect  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  were  all 
but  crowned  with  success,  they  will  find  that,  although  that  question 
was  then  carefully  separated  from  that  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  latter  dwelt  upon  their  minds,  and  betrayed  itself  in  their  lan- 
guage, indicating  clearly  that  the  attainment  of  the  former  was  only 
considered  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  higher 
and  more  desirable  object.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  forgiven  if  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  some  of  the  remarkable  expressions  which 
fell  from  the  not  undistinguished  men,  who,  in  those  days,  to  use 
the  language  of  Mr.  Canning,  "  attacked  only  the  outworks  of  the 
great  fortress,  yet,  undoubtedly,  looked  forward  with  a  certain  con- 
riction  upon  their  minds  that  the  destruction  of  those  outworks 
would  ensure  the  fall  of  the  fortress  itself."  It  is  as  long  ago  as  the 
year  1792,  that,  with  an  apology  for  having  allowed  his  plan  to 
remain  unmatured  for  twelve  years,  Mr.  Burke  published  his  cele- 
brated letter  to  Mr.  Dundas,  in  which  he  exhibited  the  plan  of  what 
be  called  a  negro  code.    That  letter  contained  this  passage : — 

**  I  conceive  that  we  should  not  look  for  the  origin  of  the  trade  to 
the  place  in  which  it  began,  but  to  the  place  of  its  final  destination. 
I  therefore  was  and  still  am  of  opinion  that  the  whole  work  ought  to 
be  taken  up  together,  and  that  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  West  Indies  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  any  thing  which 
may  be  done  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  negroes  from  the  coast 
of  Africa." 

With  this  letter,  Mr.  Burke  enclosed  his  negro  code,  which  embraced 
provisions  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  and  also  for  the  final 
extinction  of  slavery  itself.  The  preamble  to  that  code  is  so  re- 
markable, that  I  feel  the  House  will  excuse  me  for  reading  it.  It  is 
in  these  terms  :— 

"  Whereas  it  is  expedient  and  conformable  to  the  principles  of 
true  religion  and  morality,  and  to  the  rules  of  sound  policy,  to  put 
an  eod  to  all  traffic  in  the  persons  of  men,  and  to  the  detention  of 
their  said  persons  in  a  state  of  slavery,  so  soon  as  the  same  may  be 
effected  without  producing  great  inconveniences  in  the  sudden  change 
of  practices  of  long  standing;  and  during  the  time  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  said  practices,  it  is  desirable  and  expedient,  by  pro- 
per regulations,  to  lessen  the  inconveniences  and  evils  attendant  on 
the  said  traffic  and  state  of  servitude,  until  both  shall  be  gradually 
done  away." 

In  the  debates  of  1806  and  1807,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Wyndham,  and 
Lord  Grenville,  while  they  distinctly  declared  that  they  disconnected 
the  questions  of  the  abolition  of  the  trade  and  the  extinction  of 
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slavery,  at  the  same  time  evidently  looked  forward  with  a  confident 
hope  to  a  future  period  when  the  supply  having  ceased  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  slavery  itself  should  be  extinguished.  Mr.  Fox 
said — "  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  will  lead  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies." 
Mr.  Wyndham  said — 

"  That  he  wished  for  nothing  more  at  present  than  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  when  the  proper 
period  arrived,  and  the  consent  of  other  powers  could  be  obtained 
for  its  abolition,  slavery  itself  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  exist 
amongst  the  institutions  of  any  civilized  state." 

Lord  Grenville,  in  bringing  forward  his  motion  in  1807,  said, — 

"  Throughout  all  history  I  find  that  the  progress  from  slavery  to 
liberty  is  effected  by  the  slaves  becoming  predial  or  attached  to  the 
land,  and  that  thence  they  have  ascended  up  to  freedom.  My  Lords, 
I  look  forward  to  the  period  when  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies 
becoming  labourers  rather  than  slaves,  will  feel  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  indebted  for 
protection,  and  when  they  may  be  called  upon  to  share  largely  in 
the  defence  of  those  islands,  with  a  sure  confidence  in  their  loyalty 
and  attachment." 

1  have  given  the  House  the  trouble  of  listening  to  these  extracts, 
from  the  language  used  by  the  great  men  of  that  day,  in  order  to 
shew  that  the  feeling  which  now  pervades  the  country  is  of  no  tem- 
porary description ;  and  that  the  imperative  cry  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  is  founded  on  a  deep  and  settled  conviction  that  it  is  con- 
sistent with  religion  and  justice,  and  that  it  is  consistent  also  with 
sound  policy,  that  this  disgrace,  as  I  will  not  hesitate  to  call  it, 
should  no  longer  be  suffered  to  remain  as  a  part  of  our  national 
system.    But  it  is  not  only  to  the  language  of  the  great  men  of  the 
day,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  that  I  need  refer; — Parliament  itself, 
at  various  times,  since  has  confirmed, —  in  mitigated  terms,  no  doubt, 
— but  still  it  has  confirmed, — and  assented  to  the  principle,  that  we 
might  look  forward  to  the  time  when  there  should  be  a  complete 
extinction  of  the  system  of  slavery.    I  turn  to  the  resolutions,  with 
which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  trouble  the  House,  because  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  every  Gentleman 
whom  I  am  addressing, — I  mean  the  resolutions  which  were  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Canning,  in  1823,  as  an  amendment  to  a  motion  in- 
troduced by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth,  who  then 
brought  forward  a  proposition  which  forms  a  part,  and  not  a  very 
large  part,  of  the  plan  which  Ministers  intend,  at  present,  to  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  Parliament.    Those  resolutions  received  the 
unanimous  support  of  this  House,  and  they  declared  that  Parliament 
looked  confidently  forward  to  the  time  when,  by  the  adoption  of 
certain  ameliorating  measures  on  the  part  of  the  local  colonial 
legislatures,  a  final  termination  of  the  system  of  slavery  might  be 
effected.    Parliament,  at  that  time,  looked  with  confidence  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  colonial  legislatures.    It  was  thought  that  the 
voice  of  authoritative  admonition — that  the  tone  of  friendly  warning 
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— that  the  expression  of  the  feelings  of  this  country — that  the  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  of  Parliament,  would  not  be  lost  upon  the 
colonial  legislatures,  and  that  they  would  lend  themselves  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  Parliament  at  that  time  abstained  from  leg  is- 
idling  upon  the  subject,  to  carry  into  effect,  by  their  own  spon- 
taneous exertions,  that  which  they  must  see  it  was  the  avowed 
object  of  the  parent  country  to  obtain.  In  the  expectation  then 
formed  (now  upwards  of  eleven  years  ago)  of  the  co-operation 
of  the  colonial  legislatures  in  the  West  Indies,  towards  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery,  Parliament  and  the  country  have  been  grievously 
disappointed. 

The  voice  of  friendly  warning— the  voice  of  authority — so  far  as 
autiiority  has  yet  been  applied,  has  been  found  to  be  vain  ;  and  if  we 
look  to  the  regulations  which  since  the  year  1823  hare  been  passed  by 
the  colonial  legislatures,  I  do  not  say  that  we  shall  not  find  some 
amelioration  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  slave — I  do  not  say  that 
we  shall  not  find  some  regulations  complying,  in  a  certain  degree,  with 
the  feelings  expressed  in  this  House  ; — but  I  say  this,  that — we  shall 
look  in  vain  for  anything  which,  upon  the  face  of  it,  can  be  considered 
as  a  step  towards  the  final  extermination  of  the  system.  Now,  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind,  that  without  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
colonial  legislatures,  acting  on  what  Mr.  Burke  emphatically  called 
the  "  executory  principle,"  it  is  idle  to  seek  for  the  termination  of  the 
system  of  slavery,  unless  through  the  means  of  the  home  legislature. 
The  words  of  Mr.  Burke  are  remarkable,  and  with  the  permission  of 
the  House,  I  will  quote  them  : — "  I  have  seen,"  said  he,  speaking  in 
1792,  "  what  the  colonial  legislatures  have  done  (in  reference  to  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  negro)  :  it  is  arrant  trifling—they 
have  done  little,  and  that  little  is  good  for  nothing,  because  it  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  executory  principle  ?"  I  fear  that  in  going  through 
a  few  of  the  recommendations  which  were  made  by  Parliament,  and 
which  have  been  conveyed  at  various  times  to  the  colonial  legislatures, 
1  shall  be  compelled  to  shew  fully  to  the  House,  that  up  to  this  day 
the  measures  that  have  been  taken  by  those  assemblies  are  destitute  of 
that  support  for  which  this  country  looks — that  they  are  destitute  of 
any  real  intention  to  promote  the  termination  of  the  system  of  slavery 
— m  short,  that  they  are  altogether  destitute  of  the  "  executory  prin- 
ciple/' which  gives  to  their  enactments  the  only  value  that  they  can 
have  in  the  estimation  of  the  Parliament  at  home.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  1823,  Lord  Bathurst,  as  Colonial  Secretary,  communicated 
to  the  Crown  colonies  the  wishes,  intentions,  and  determinations  of 
Parliament,  as  expressed  in  certain  resolutions  which  were,  at  that 
time,  agreed  to  in  this  House,  with  a  view  to  their  adopting  such 
internal  regulations,  and  effecting  such  modifications  of  their  existing 
domestic  usages,  as  would  attain  the  end  contemplated  by  the  mother- 
country,  namely,  the  total  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  negro  into  the  condition  of  a  free  labourer. 

In  the  official  circular  of  Lord  Bathurst  it  was  particularly  stated, 
that  it  was  expected  that  immediate  steps  would  be  taken  by  the  local 
authorities  towards  the  abolition  of  the  Sunday-market,  and  the  better 
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observance  of  the  Sabbath, — for  the  admission  of  the  evidence  of 
slaves, — for  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  manumission — for  sanctioning 
slave-marriages — for  preventing  slaves  from  being  separated  from 
their  families— for  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  at  the  hands 
of  the  master  or  overseer — and  for  the  establishment  of  slaves'  savings- 
banks.  The  resolutions  of  1823  were  followed  up  by  an  Order  in 
Council  in  1821,  which,  in  addition  to  these  intentions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, added  the  establishment  of  a  protector  of  slaves,  specified  the 
right  of  the  negroes  to  possess  property  under  certain  conditions,  pro- 
hibited Sunday  labour,  and  gave  a  right  to  the  slave,  under  certain 
restrictions,  to  obiain  his  manumission,  even  against  the  consent  of 
his  master*  These  regulations,  as  1  have  already  intimated,  were  con- 
veyed to  the  Crown  colonies  by  an  Order  in  Council  in  1824;— they 
were  immediately  put  into  operation  in  those  colonies,  and  remained 
in  force  until  subsequently  altered  by  another  Order  in  Council  in 
1830.  But  how  were  these  salutary  and  humane  provisions  received 
by  the  colonial  legislatures  in  1824  ?  Without  one  single  exception, 
they  were  unanimously  rejected  by  every  colony  having  a  legislative 
assembly  of  its  own.  Not  a  colony  but  scornfully  rejected — disdain- 
fully refused  to  obey— the  suggestions  and  determinations  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  mother-country.  In  1826,  we  find  Mr.  Canning  using 
in  this  House  language  of  the  deepest  regret— -of  the  deepest  anxiety, 
— and  I  will  add,  of  the  deepest  indignation, — at  the  continued  oppo- 
sition that  was  offered  by  the  colonies  to  the  will  of  the  home  legisla- 
ture. He  states  what  had  been  done  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  in 
forwarding  the  recommendations  of  this  House,  up  to  the  time  that 
he  was  speaking  (1826),  and  little  indeed  it  was.  He  goes  on  to  say — 

"  He  did  not  state  this  as  a  satisfactory  result  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed in  1823,  and  directed  to  be  put  in  force  by  the  Order  in  Coun- 
cil in  1824,  far  from  it :— he  stated  it,  because  the  point  that  was  then 
under  discussion  was  whether  the  time  was  yet  come  when  the  resist- 
ance of  the  colonies  to  the  wishes  of  Parliament  was  to  be  considered 
as  so  contumacious  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  different  course 
with  respect  to  them.  The  question,  in  fact  was,  how  far  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  had  the  right  to  legislate  for  the  colonies." 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  Mr.  Canning  dissatisfied  as  he 
was  with  the  result  of  the  measures  of  1823  and  1824,  did  not  adopt 
a  harsh  tone, — he  did  not  call  upon  Parliament  immediately  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  would  bring  the  "contumacious  opposition*'  of  the 
colonial  legislatures  to  the  test ;— on  the  contrary,  he  begged  for  time 
•—for  "  a  respite,"  as  he  called  it,  to  allow  the  colonies  to  reconsider 
their  refusal,  and  to  call  to  mind  the  position  in  which  they  were 
placing  themselves,  with  respect  to  this  country,  by  their  constant  in- 
terposition between  the  wishes  of  the  legislature  here,  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  population  whose  condition  had  become  a  matter  of  so 
much  interest  at  home  ;  he,  therefore,  begged  for  time,  as  a  test  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  to  carry  the  determinations  of 
Parliament  into  effect ;  and,  to  promote  this  end,  he  proposed  that 
certain  drafts  of  Bills  should  be  sent  out  to  them  for  their  adoption. 
Mr.  Canning,  however,  agreed  with  the  Honourable  Member  for  Wey- 
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mouth,  that  when  the  respite  which  he  proposed  had  expired,  if  the 
contumacy  of  the  colonics  continued,  it  would  theu  be  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  their  local  legisla- 
tures, and  to  deal  with  them  in  a  more  direct  and  a  more  authoritative 

Mr.  Canning  never,  for  a  moment,  questioned  the  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  interfere  with  the  colonies ;  but  merely  considered  that  right 
as  an  arcanum  imperii,— a  right  which  "  existed,  but  should  be  veiled," 
and  exercised  only  in  cases  of  clear  and  indisputable  necessity.  In 
conformity  with  these  views,  eight  Bills  were  sent  to  the  colonial  legis- 
latures by  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  What  was  the 
result?  Not  a  single  colony  condescended  to  adept  a  single  Bill  out 
of  the  entire  eight ;  and  the  colonial  legislatures  raised  their  voices 
in  lofty  indignation  at  our  interference  in  what  they  declared  to  be 
their  exclusive  business  and  concern.  This  took  place  in  1826:  1  am 
now  addressing  Parliament  in  1833 ;  and  up  to  this  hour  the  voice 
neither  of  friendly  expostulation  nor  of  authority  has  produced  the 
desired  effect  upon  the  colonial  legislatures — not  a  single  step  has 
been  taken  by  any  of  them  with  a  view  to  the  extinction  of  negro 
slavery.  Undoubtedly,  some  of  the  colonies  have  gone  through  the 
form  of  carrying  the  outline  of  the  shadow  of  some  of  the  Bills  into 
effect :  but  all  have  studiously  avoided  the  substance,  and  especially  in 
that  first  and  most  important  particular, — the  keystone  upon  which 
the  whole  depends, — that  which  was  to  convey  the  executory  power 
f  an  impartial  hand, — that  which  was  to  give  validity  to  the  whole, — 
that  which  was  to  ensure  its  practical  operation,  and  to  secure  an 
efitctual  protection  to  the  slave; — I  mean,  the  institution  of  a  pro- 
tector of  slaves,  iu  the  person  of  some  gentleman  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  colonies — to  be  appointed  by  the  Crowu, — to  be  totally  inde- 
pendent of  all  local  interests, — not  to  be  an  owner  of  slaves  himself, — 
aud  not  to  hold  any  other  office  than  that  assigued  to  him — the  keeping 
a  record  of  all  punishments  inflicted  upon  slaves  by  domestic  authority. 
I  believe  1  am  not  mistaken  in  stating  that  in  no  one  colony  has  an 
effectual  protector  of  slaves  of  this  character  been  appointed.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  have  been  councils  of  protection  in  this  island ;  and 
any  two  magistrates,  in  the  other,  empowered  to  act  as  protectors. 
But  to  whom  has  the  trust  of  protectiou  been  invariably  delegated  ? 
To  those  who  have  an  interest  in  suppressing  slavery?  No:  to  those 
who  are  themselves  the  possessors  of  slaves,  who  have  a  direct  and 
unequivocal  interest  in  continuing  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  who 
must  be  imbued  with  the  prejudices  of  the  colonial  legislatures. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  is  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Parliament. 
So  it  is  ;  but  it  is  a  species  of  compliance  worse  than  mockery.  It 
gives  the  shadow,  but  lets  slip  the  substance ;  and  it  only  goes  far 
enough  to  afford  a  pretext  for  saying,  "  You  have  no  right  to  interfere : 
we  have  not  exactly  appointed  protectors  of  slaves,  but  we  have  put 
the  slaves  under  a  protection  in  reality  as  effectual  and  as  ad  van* 


1  must  admit,  with  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
Sunday-markets,  that  the  colonial  legislatures  have  shewn  greater 
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readiness  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  Parliament  than  on  any  other 
point.  They  are  yet  far  from  having  done  all  that  is  necessary ;  but 
there  is  hardly  a  colony  that  has  not  done  something  towards  the 
establishment  of  Sand  ay-markets  and  the  abolition  of  Sunday-labour. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  regulation  of  punishments,  when  we  look  to 
the  enactments  that  have  been  made  upon  that  point (it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  go  into  the  detail  of  the  enactments, 
and  to  trace  the  different  degrees  in  which  different  colonies  have 
fallen  short  of  what  might  have  fairly  been  expected  of  them)  j— if 
any  Gentleman  will  take  the  trouble  01  looking  to  what  has  been  done, 
and  to  what  has  not  been  done,  he  will  see  how  far  the  colonial 
legislatures  have  been  from  following  up  the  course  pointed  out  by 
the  Parliament  at  home.  The  Order  in  Council  explicitly  laid  it  down 
that  no  slave  should  receive  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  corporal 
punishment  in  one  day ;  that  female  bodily  punishment  should  be 
abolished  altogether,  and  that  a  registry  of  all  punishments,  crimes, 
&c,  should  be  kept  by  the  master  and  overseer,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
protector  of  slaves,  who  was  then  to  make  his  report  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  Now,  if  there  were  really  a  sincere  desire  to  meet  the 
wishes,— if  they  were  anxious,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  to  shew  their 
readiness  to  fall  in  with  the  views  and  wishes-— of  the  Legislature  at 
home ;  what  is  the  point  to  which  every  person  possessing  a  particle 
of  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  manliness  would,  in  the  first  instance 
have  turned, — what  is  the  step  to  whiph  one  would  think  no  man  could 
object — against  which  no  voice  could  be  raised— and  in  favour  of 
which  every  feeling  of  humanity,  honour,  and  manhood  would  have 
pleaded  It  would  have  been  the  abolition  of  the  corporal  punish- 
ment of  females.  What  will  the  Committee  say  for  the  readiness  of 
the  colonial  legislatures  (I  speak,  God  knows,  not  in  bitterness,  but 
in  sorrow  and  deep  regret, — in  sorrow  for  what  has  not  been  done, 
and  in  deep  regret  for  what  may  have  to  be  done) — what  will  the 
Committee  think,  when  I  say  that,  up  to  this  hour,  in  no  one  colony 
has  the  punishment— -the  corporal  punishment — of  females — been 
abolished  ?  They  have,  indeed,  in  some  islands  restrained  it;  but  by 
restraining  it  they  recognise  the  principle.  In  some  instances  they 
have  guarded  against  indecency  ;  but  they  have  not  yet  endeavoured 
to  carry  into  effect  that  which  in  all  the  nations  of  the  world  has  been 
the  first  step  towards  civilization— the  raising  the  female  sex  from  a 
state  of  degradation  to  that  of  equality  and  a  sense  of  delicacy.  Talk 
of  preparing  the  slave  for  freedom  !  Talk  of  ripening  his  moral  facul- 
ties !  Talk  of  rendering  him  fit  for  the  acquisition  of  the  rights  of  a 
freeman,  while  you  are,  at  the  same  time,  debasing  and  degrading  his 
mind  by  shewing:  him  that  all  the  domestic  ties  of  his  home  may  be 
violated — that  his  wife,  his  daughter,  his  sister  may,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  overseer  of  a  plantation,  be  subjected  to  corporal  punishment 
upon  their  bare  persons  !  Talk  of  advancing  the  condition  of  the  slave 
—of  improving  the  negro  as  a  moral  being,  and  as  a  subject  of  the 
laws,  while  you  refuse  to  take  the  first  step  in  that  course  which  is 
the  surest  test  of  advancing  civilization — of  emerging  from  a  state  of 
barbarism— the  improved  treatment  of  the  female  sex  !    To  talk  of 
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improving  the  slave  as  a  moral  being,  and  as  a  member  of  political 
society,  while  such  a  practice  is  continued — it  is  a  mockery,  a  cruel 
insult.  But  there  are  limitations  as  to  the  number  of  stripes.  In 
Jamaica  (and  I  take  Jamaica  as  a  sample  of  the  rest)  it  is  provided 
by  the  Legislature  thai  thirty-nine  stripes,  and  no  more,  may  be  given 
to  any  one  slave  in  any  one  day.  Thirty-nine  stripes  I  But  how  is 
the  exercise  of  the  authority,  by  which  those  thirty-nine  stripes  may  be 
inflicted,  restrained?  Is  it  restrained  at  all?  A  slave  proprietor  who 
was  examined  before  the  Committee  last  year  (I  forget  his  name),  in 
reply  to  a  question  upon  that  point,  said,  "  If  I  pleased,  if  a  slave 
looked  me  in  the  face  I  might  order  him  thirty-nine  lashes."  Is  this 
the  way  to  teach  the  negro  to  respect  the  British  laws— to  prepare  him 
for  the  immunities  of  a  British  subject?  Is  it  thus  that  he  is  to  be 
enabled  to  take  his  stand  amongst  the  human  race  ?  Mr.  Canning,  in 
1826,  talking  of  the  dignity  of  man,  quoted  the  words — 

^—  ccelumque  tueri 

Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus. 

But  how  can  you  tell  the  negro  that  he  shall  look  up  as  a  free  man — 
that  his  moral  eye  shall  be  trained  up  to  the  contemplation  of  a  higher 
state  of  existence — that  be  shall  have  the  hopes,  the  objects,  the  feel- 
ings of  a  free  man — how  can  you  say  that  you  are  preparing  him  for 
the  fit  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  free  citizen,  at  a  time  when  he  dares 
not  raise  the  eyes  of  his  body  to  look  his  master  in  the  face,— without 
being  subject,  at  the  caprice  of  that  master,  to  the  pain  and  degrada- 
tion of  receiving  thirty-nine  lashes  ?  I  speak  not  of  the  exercise  of  this 
power,— I  cannot  believe  that  it  could  be  exercised  ;  but  that  such  a 
power  should  exUt,— that  at  one  man's  caprice,  another  man's  every 
action,  every  gesture  may  subject  him  to  corporal  punishment,  is  at 
once  an  obstacle  to  that  man's  acquiring  the  blessing  of  freedom.  H 
wrongfully  punished,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  The  slave  who  has  re- 
ceived more  than  thirty-nine  lashes,  even  if  he  can  prove  it,  must 
appeal  for  redress — to  whom?  To  two  magistrates — protectors  of 
slaves,  free  from  colonial  feelings  and  prejudices !  No — two  magis- 
trates, who  may  be,  themselves,  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  and,  conse- 
quently, anxious  to  support  the  due  authority  of  the  masters.  The 
negro  makes  his  complaint.  If  the  magistrates  believe  him,  they  are 
to  prosecute  the  master  before  a  jury ;  but  if  the  magistrates  think  the 
charge  unfounded— if  the  evidence  of  the  injustice  of  the  master  be  not 
such  as  fully  to  satisfy  them  of  the  truth  of  the  allegation, — the  slave, 
although  there  was  nothing  malevolent  or  malicious  in  his  intentions, 
is  subjected  to  a  Hogging  for  having  made  the  complaint.  This  is  the 
practical  working  of  the  privileges  which  the  laws  of  Jamaica  give  to 
the  stave.  But  there  is  a  further  punishment : —  a  case  of  aggravated, 
of  overwhelming  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  master  towards  his  slave,  is 
proved  before  a  jury.  If  the  jury  find  by  their  verdict  that  his  conduct 
has  been  "  atrocious,"  he  is  to  be  subjected  beyond  the  ordinary  penal- 
ties to  this  further  punishment,  and  what  is  it  ?  that  the  slave  shall  be 
sold,  and  the  money  handed  over  to  the  criminal  master !  This  is  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  a  man  for  such  a  violent  and  cruel  abuse  of 
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his  slave,  as  in  the  opinion  of  a  Jamaica  jury  shall  come  under  the  title 
of  "  atrocious.**    With  regard  to  property  which  is  another  most 
important  consideration,  the  Order  in  Council  specifies  that  all  the 
property  of  slaves,  exceptiog  in  slaves,  arms,  or  ammunition,  shall 
be  held  sacred.    What  have  the  local  legislatures  done  ?  They  have 
acknowledged  indeed  the  general  principle  that  a  slave  might  bold 
property  j  hut  they  have  gone  on  to  fetter  it  with  limitations  and 
restrictions.    In  some  of  the  islands  all  but  personal  property  is  ex- 
cluded—in others  the  cultivation  of  certain  articles  is  prohibited — 
in  others  again,  though  these  may  be  no  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  yet  the  legal  difficulties  interposed  in  maintaining  and  practi- 
cally enforcing  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  slave,  are  such  as  to  ren- 
der it  ineffectual  and  nugatory.    I  have  omitted  one  point  on  which 
the  colonists  have  shewn  a  degree  of  consent — I  allude  to  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage.    Objections  have  certainly  been  removed  upon 
that  point,  but  as  far  a*  I  can  see  there  has  been  no  discouragement 
of  a  different  course  either  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  or  the 
planters ;  no  means  have  been  taken  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
slaves  the  sanctity  of  the  institution  or  the  sacredness  of  the  obliga- 
tion. A  little  has  been  done  to  remove  formal  and  local  obstacles,  and 
to  allow  marriages  to  be  contracted  ;  but  they  are  subject  to  the  will 
of  the  owner;  and  the  certificate  sometimes  of  a  dissenting  minister 
— sometimes  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England — is  required 
I  now  come  to  the  subject  of  slave  evidence.    Perhaps  in  going 
into  all  these  details  it  may  be  thought  that  I  am  trespassing  at  un- 
necessary length    but  when  I  am  called  upon  to  lay  before  the 
House  a  measure  that  must  bear  so  importantly  upon  all  classes  and 
all  interests  in  the  West  Indies,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  shew  to  the 
House  that  in  all  the  enactments  that  have  been  passed  by  the  colo- 
nial legislatures,  there  has  been  more  of  shadow  than  of  substance, 
and  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  disposition  to  fill  up  the  outline 
chalked  out  by  the  mother  country.    What  says  the  Order  in  Coun- 
cil as  to  slave  evidence?    It  lays  down  this  broad  and  intelligible 
principle — that  on  account  of  his  servile  condition,  no  man  shall  be 
disqualified  from  giving  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice — that  the  slave, 
like  an  infant,  may  be  subjected  to  an  examination  of  bis  competency, 
and  of  his  understanding  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath  j  but  the  onus 
of  proving  his  incompetence  shall  rest  on  the  party  objecting  to  his 
testimony.    How  has  this  been  acted  upon  ?    Slave  evidence  has 
been  restricted  by  requiring  the  certificate  of  the  master,  and  some- 
times of  a  clergyman  j  and  this  extraordinary  principle  has  been 
adopted  in  some  of  the  colonies,  that  after  all  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions— when  it  has  been  shewn  that  he  is  competent  to  take  an  oath 
— that  he  understands  the  nature  of  the  obligation — and  that  he  is  a 
man  of  good  character,  still  his  evidence  shall  be  of  no  avail,  except- 
ing against  a  slave !    In  some  colonies  it  is  not  good  against  his 
owner — in  some,  not  in  any  capital  case — in  some,  not  in  any  case 
affecting  the  life  of  a  white  man     But  if  his  testimony  is  to  be  taken 
in  a  case  affecting  the  life  of  n  black  man,  let  me  ask  why  is  it  not 
to  be  taken  in  a  case  affecting  the  life  of  a  white  man?    Why  are 
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the  colonists  to  be  allowed  to  give  this  damning  proof  of  their  par- 
tialities and  prejudices,  that  a  negro  may  be  taken  to  the  scaffold  on. 
evidence  which  they  would  not  admit,  in  a  civil  action*  against  a 
white  man  ?  Why  is  the  negro  to  be  taught,  and  painfully  mode  to 
feel,  that  though  his  evidence  may  hang  a  brother  slave,  it  cannot 
affect  a  white  man's  property  to  the  extent  of  a  single  shilling? 
There  is,  however,  one  exception,  proving  more  strongly  than  ever 
an  adherence  to  the  invariable  rule — the  jealousy  and  prejudices  thai 
actuate  the  legislation  of  the  colonies.  It  is  this  : — That  the  evidence 
of  a  negro  shall  be  received  against  a  white  accomplice — that  if  a 
white  degrade  himself  below  bis  caste,  by  mixing  with  negroes,  and 
committing  crimes  in  concert  with  them,  he  is  deprived  of  his  privi- 
lege, and  may  be  convicted  on  their  testimony. 

The  last  point  to  which  I  shall  advert,  in  reference  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  colonial  legislature,  is  the  principle  of  manumission, — 
that  great  principle  by  which  the  negro,  though  he  be  in  a  state  of 
suffering,  is  not  in  a  state  of  despair,— by  which,  though  he  be  sub- 
jected to  a  hard  task-master,  he  yet  may  look  forward  to  the  time  of 
his  liberation,  when,  standing  upright  in  the  possession  of  freedom, 
he  may  take  his  place  among  bis  fellow  men,  not  as  a  degraded  being, 
bat  as  a  common  member  of  society.  The  principle  of  manumission 
is  distinctly  recognised  in  the  Order  in  Council :  even  against  the  will 
of  the  master,  the  slave  may  obtain  his  freedom— an  appraisement 
by  competent  persons  may  take  place  \  and,  upon  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain sum, — to  be  settled  by  arbitration, — the  slave  may  be  restored 
to  the  inestimable  blessings  of  liberty.  All  the  colonies  will  say 
that  they  have  passed  laws  favouring  manumission — that  they  have 
removed  legal  difficulties— and  that  there  is  a  case  where  the  slave, 
having  paid  the  stipulated  price,  may  obtain  the  right  to  his  own 
body.  I  admit  that  they  have  removed  some  obstacles ;  but  in  no 
colony,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Bahamas,  has  the  slave  a  right 
to  go  to  his  master,  and,  tendering  his  price,  say,  "  I  am  no  longer  a 
slave-— I  am  a  free  man."  In  every  other  instance,  the  power  of 
refusal  rests  with  the  masters. 

1  have  now  gone  through  tbe  various  heads  included  in  the  Orders 
in  Council  of  1624,— in  the  speech  of  Mr  Canning,  in  1826,  when  he 
put  tbe  colonial  legislatures  to  tbe  test,— in  the  Circulars  of  Sir 
George  Murray,  in  1628,  which  were  entirely  disregarded,— and  in 
the  Order  in  Council  of  1830,  which  was  not  carried  into  effect  in  a 
single  colony.  I  have  detailed  the  Parliamentary  proceedings,  and 
the  measures  of  colonial  legislation  within  the  same  period  j  and  I 
leave  it  to  the  House  to  form  its  own  judgment  as  to  how  far  it  can 
rely  upon  the  colonial  assemblies,— I  will  not  say  in  this,  but  in  every 
succeeding  generation,— to  carry  into  effect  the  wishes  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  mother-country.  If,  then,  there  be  any  case  in  which  the 
intervention  of  Parliament  can  be  justified,— if  there  be  any  case  in 
which  it  could  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the  authority  which  undoubt- 
edly belongs  to  it,  surely  it  is  this  case,  in  which  all  means  have  been 
exhausted,  every  suggestion  made,  every  warning  given,  and  not  only 
given  in  vain,  but  even  met  with  the  most  determined  opposition.  I 
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hold  in  my  hand  a  passage  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Canning*  in 
1799,  which-— long  as  it  is — I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading,  because 
•  it  shews  how  naturally  and  how  strongly  the  ardent  feelings  of  his 
mind  were  then  directed  to  this  subject,  which  still  occupied  his 
most  anxious  thoughts  when  he  became  the  great  ornament  of  the 
Senate.  In  reading  an  extract  from  that  speech,  therefore,  I  am 
satisfied  the  House  will  not  think  that  I  am  wasting  its  time.  It  was 
delivered  in  reply  to  a  speech  from  Sir  William  Young,  in  a  debate 
on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade  ;  and  1  entreat  the  House  in  follow- 
ing me,  merely  to  substitute  for  "  slave  trade  "  the  words  "  system  of 
Blavery,"  and  every  syllable  will  be  applicable  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  question  : — 

"The  question  is,  whether,  in  what  is  to  be  done  towards  alle- 
viating and  finally  extinguishing  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
proper  agent  was  the  British  House  of  Commons,  or  the  Colonial 
Assemblies  ?  The  Honourable  Baronet  contended  that  the  Colonial 
Assemblies,  and  not  the  British  House  of  Commons,  were  the  agents 
most  proper  to  be  employed.  But  what  was  the  Honourable  Baronet's 
argument  ?  *  Trust  not  the  masters  of  slaves  in  what  concerns 
legislation  for  slavery  !  However  specious  their  laws  may  appear, 
depend  upon  it  they  must  be  ineffectual  in  their  application.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  they  should  be  so.'  Granted.  Let,  then, 
the  British  House  of  Commons  do  their  part  themselves !  Let  them 
not  delegate  the  trust  of  doing  it  to  those  who,  according  to  the 
Honourable  Baronet's  testimony,  cannot  execute  that  trust  fairly. 
Let  the  evils  of  the  slave  trade  be  remedied  by  an  assembly  of  free- 
men, by  the  Government  of  a  free  people,  and  not  by  those  whom 
the  Honourable  Baronet  represents  as  utterly  unqualified  for  the 
undertaking— not  by  the  masters  of  slaves  !  Their  laws,  the  Honour- 
able Baronet  had  avowed,  could  never  reach,  would  never  cure  the 
evil.  So  that,  according  to  the  Honourable  Baronet's  argument,  if 
there  had  even  been  no  doubt  upon  the  face  of  the  papers  upon  the 
Table,  of  the  sincere  intention  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies  to  carry 
the  wishes  of  this  country  into  effect j  if  there  had  been  no  doubt  that 
the  termination  of  the  trade  was  the  object  to  which  the  regulations 
(such  as  they  may  be)  were  intended  j  if  there  had  been  no  doubt 
that  these  regulations  were,  in  fact,  calculated  for  the  purpose  ;  if 
the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  had  professed  as  distinctly  its  anxiety  to 
terminate  the  trade,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  it  had  expressed  its  reso- 
lution to  cootinue  it  j  still,  according  to  the  Honourable  Baronet's 
argument,  no  trust  can  be  reposed  in  these  appearances  and  profes- 
sions. There  was  something  in  the  nature  of  absolute  authority  in 
the  relation  between  master  and  slave,  which  made  despotism,  in  all 
cases,  and  under  all  circumstances,  an  incompetent  and  unsure  execu- 
tor even  of  its  own  provisions  in  favour  of  the  objects  of  its  power." 

Now,  Sir,  if  any  Gentleman  will  substitute  the  existing  state  of 
things  for  the  case  of  1799,  be  will  find  that  we  use  precisely  the 
same  language  and  recommend  precisely  the  same  conduct,  with 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  at  the  present  time,  as  Mr. 
Canning  used  at  that  period  with  reference  to  the  slave  trade.  There 
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is  not  one  single  point  in  which  the  comparison  fails;  there  is  not 
one  single  point  which  is  not  a  justification  of  the  interference  of  this 
House,  now,  if,  indeed,  at  any  time  they  have  the  power  of  inter- 
fering .to  carry  into  effect  their  own  object.    Sir,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
eater  into  that  nice  discussion,  I  do  not  pretend  to  argue  that  grave 
constitutional  question,  which  decides  the  limits  within  which  the 
power  of  Parliament  may  be  exercised  over  our  colonial  possessions. 
Sir,  except  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  itself,  I  know  of  no  such 
limits ;  and  if  those  there  be  who  vindicate  the  right  of  the  colonial 
legislatures  to  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  laws,  and  to  the 
regulations,  and  to  the  avowed  determination  of  Parliament,  I  call 
upon  them  to  shew,  in  the  charter  of  those  assemblies,  anything  to 
prove — I  call  upon  them  to  shew,  in  reason  and  in  argument,  how  it 
is  possible— that  a  delegated  authority  should  exceed  the  authority 
of  that  body  from  which  its  own  power  is  derived.    Sir,  in  1778, 
undoubtedly,  Parliament  did  pass  that  explanatory  Act,  which  limited 
its  own  power  and  prescribed  the  rules  within  which  it  should  in 
future  exercise  its  acknowledged  jurisdiction  ;  which  declared,  that 
in  the  single  case  of  internal  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
revenue,  Parliament  would  no  longer  make  a  claim  on  those  colonies 
which  had  legislative  assemblies  of  their  own.    But,  Sir,  the  Act 
which  waived  that  exercise  of  power,  never  abandoned  the  right  of 
legislation ;  the  existence  of  that  right  in  all  matters  of  external 
trade,  in  all  mutters  of  general  national  interest,  I  apprehend  no  man 
will  attempt  to  deny.    The  right  of  internal  legislation  is  one  with 
respect  to  which  it  is  possible  that  some  Honourable  Gentlemen  may 
raise  a  doubt.    Sir,  I  know  not  when  that  right  of  internal  legislation 
was  abandoned,  neither  do  I  know  by  what  authority,  or  oy  what 
fKwtr  the  legislature  of  any  dependent  colony  shall  declare  itself  to 
be  independent  of  the  internal  regulations  of  the  mother-country. 
Why,  Sir,  if  I  look  to  precedents  (without  troubling  the  House  with 
niauy  Acts)  I  find,  in  1700,  an  Act  upon  the  subject  of  piracies, 
which  authorizes  the  King  to  issue  Commissions  under  the  Great 
Seal  for  the  trial,  within  the  colonies,  of  robberies  and  piracies, 
which  gives  an  exclusive  power  to  this  jurisdiction,  which  supersedes 
the  authority  of  the  local  tribunals,  and  which  declares,  in  authorita- 
tive terms,  that  the  offence  of  attempting  to  oppose  or  deny  the  right 
of  that  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  internal  legislature  of  the  colo- 
aies  shall  be  followed  by  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter 
of  the  colony  itself.    In  173$,  however,  there  is  a  still  more  memo- 
rable example,  and  it  is  one  which  I  would  the  rather  quote,  because 
it  has  a  direct  and  immediate  bearing,  not  only  on  the  question  of 
principle,  but  on  the  very  subject-matter  which  is  now  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House.    In  the  year  173$  the  merchants  trading 
to  the  colonies  presented  petitions  to  this  House,  complaining  that 
io  Virginia  and  Jamaica  a  privilege  was  claimed  to  exempt  the 
owners  of  land  from  the  liability  of  having  negroes  seized  in  execu- 
tion for  debt.    1  apprehend  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  case  which 
could  be  more  completely  one  of  internal  regulation,  or  more  com- 
pletely one  from  which,  if  from  auy,  the  authority  of  the  State 
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would  be  fairly  excluded,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  given  to  the 
local  tribunals.  At  all  events,  one  would  suppose  that  it  was  a 
question  to  which  the  consent  of  the  local  tribunals  would  be 
asked,  in  which,  at  all  events,  you  would  give  them  the  semblance 
of  authority,  by  recommending'  here  general  instructions  to  the  colo- 
nial legislatures,  and  requesting  them  to  pass  laws  founded  upon 
them.  Now  what  course  did  the  Parliament  take  at  that  time  ?  The 
Board  of  Trade  reported  that  the  assemblies  of  these  colonies  could 
not  be  induced  to  divest  themselves  of  that  privilege  by  any  act  of 
their  own.  The  local  legislature  positively  refused ;  they  were  not 
indifferent  upon  the  subject — it  was  not  a  matter  on  which  Parlia- 
ment legislated,  because  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
the  colonies,  and  upon  which  no  feeling  was  exhibited  j  but  it  was  a 
matter  in  which  the  continuance  or  the  abolition  of  a  distinct,  speci- 
fic, and  important  right  was  involved.  The  colonies  refused  their 
assent  j  and  on  the  very  ground  of  that  refusal  what  did  Parliament 
do  ?  They  passed  an  Act — the  Act  of  5th  Geo.  II.  cap.  7,  by  which 
all  lands,  houses,  and  negroes  on  plantations  were  declared  to  be 
assets  for  the  payment  of  debts. 

I  will  not  trouble  the  House  by  reading  any  more  of  the  many 
precedents  which  I  have  here,  but  there  is  one  authority  upon  this 
subject  to  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  appejil ,  because,  at  all  events, 
it  will  be  an  unsuspected  authority.  I  will  refer,  not  to  an  English, 
but  to  an  American  writer.  I  will  refer  to  an  individual  at  the  head 
of  a  large  body  of  his  countrymen,  intrusted  with  the  representation 
of  their  interests,  and  at  the  very  time  when,  in  their  behalf,  he  was 
contesting  the  validity  of  certain  Acts  of  Parliament.  I  quote  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Otis,  who,  in  1765,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Assembly 
of  Massachusetts.  In  a  public  document,  complaining  of  the  aggres- 
sions and  encroachments  of  the  mother-country  on  the  right  of  the 
local  legislature  of  the  colonies,  he  says  :— 

"  True  it  is,  that  every  Act  of  Parliament  which  names  the  colo- 
nies, or  describes  them  as  by  the  words,  plantations  or  dominions 
binds  them.  But  this  is  not  strictly  and  properly  speaking  by  the 
common  law,  as  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  by  the  constitution  of  a 
Parliament,  or  sovereign  and  supreme  legislature  in  a  State— it  is  as 
true  that  when  the  colonies  are  not  named  or  described  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  they  are  not  bound  by  it.  What  is  the  reasoning  of  all 
this? 

Qui  heret  in  literA  hceret  in  cortice. 

Surely,  the  bare  naming  of  the  colonies  hath  no  magical  charm  or 
force  in  it  ?  That  the  colonies  should  be  bound  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment in  which  they  are  not  named,  is  an  exception  from  a  general 
rule  or  maxim.  What  is  that  rule  or  maxim  ?  It  is,  that  the  colo- 
nies being  separate  dominions,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  realm  or 
mother-state,  and,  in  fact,  unrepresented  in  l*arliament,  shall  be 
governed  by  laws  of  their  own  making,  and  unless  named  in  Acts  of 
Parliament,  shall  not  be  bound  by  them.  *  Quia  non  mittunt  milites 
ad  Parliamentum,'  says  Lord  Coke. 
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"  Yet  ** — (and  I  bet;  the  attention  of  the  Mouse  to  this  broad  decla- 
ration of  principle) — **  Yet  as  a  mark  of,  and  to  presume  their  depen- 
dency on,  and  subordination  to,  the  mother-state,  and  to  prevent  an 
mperimn  in  imperio  —  the  greatest  of  all  political  solecisms, — the 
mother-state  justly  asserts  the  right  and  authority  to  bind  her  colo- 
nies, where  she  really  thinks  the  good  of  the  whole  requires  it ;  and 
ef  this  she  remains  the  supreme  judge,  from  whose  final  determination 
there  is  no  appeal." 

Sir,  I  hare  quoted  this  authority,  not  because  I  think  that  in  this 
House  there  will  be  those  who  will  be  inclined  to  deny  the  compe- 
tency, on  good  cause  shewn,  of  Parliament  to  interfere  in  the  inter- 
nal regulations  of  our  colonial  possessions,  in  a  matter  which  is  for 
the  good  of  the  whole — in  a  matter  which  is  to  regulate  our  various 
colonial  possessions  under  one  system— in  a  matter  which  is  so 
imperatively  called  for  by  the  voice  of  humanity,  and  the  voice  of 
justice;  it  being  a  matter  which,  if  Parliament  does  not  interfere  in, 
there  is  no  hope  of  bringing  the  case  to  a  successful  issue.  Sir,  it 
has  been  very  frequently  stated — and  more  particularly  on  the  part 
of  the  West  India  Colooies — it  has  been  often  put  forward,  that  there 
really  is  no  substantial  ground — no  just  cause — no  imperious  neces- 
sity for  legislation  j  that  if  we  would  only  leave  the  colonies  alone, 
they  would  all  go  on  well,  and  would  ail  be  happy;  that  the 
distresses  and  hardships  of  the  slaves  are  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  the  distresses  and  difficulties  of  the  masters ;  and  that 
those  distresses  and  difficulties  of  the  masters  are  the  necessary  and 
ineiitable  consequence  of  one  cause,  and  one  cause  alone— the  per- 
petual agitation  of  this  question  throughout  the  country,  by  which 
their  title  to  their  property  is  tainted,  and  the  profits  of  their  estates 
are  reduced. 

Sir,  there  is  no  man  who  is  more  aware  than  I  am  of  the  depth  of 
the  distress  in  which  the  West  India  planters  are  placed— there  is  no 
own  who  is  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  the  strong  colours— -I  do  not 
say  exaggerated — I  do  not  say  more  strong  than  true — in  which  the 
West  India  legislatures  have  painted  the  distresses  of  their  own 
community.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  declaration  of  theirs,  which  points 
oat  in  stronger  terms  than  I  could  do,  the  state  of  distress  and  em- 
barrassment of  the  West  India  proprietors.   They  state— 

"That  every  British  merchant,  holding  securities  on  real  estate,  is 
filing  bills  in  Chancery  to  foreclose,  although,  when  he  has  obtained 
u  decree,  he  hesitates  to  enforce  it,  because  he  must  himself  become 
proprietor  of  the  plantations,  of  which,  from  fatal  experience,  he 
knows  the  consequences.  No  one  will  advance  money  to  relieve 
those  whose  debts  approach  half  the  value  of  their  property,  nor 
even  lend  moderate  sums  without  a  judgment  in  ejectment  and  release 
of  errors,  that,  at  a  moment's  notice,  he  may  take  out  a  writ  of 
possession,  and  enter  on  the  plantation  of  his  unfortunate  debtor. 
Sheriff* s  officers  and  collectors  of  internal  taxes  are  everywhere  offer- 
ing for  sale  the  property  of  individuals  who  have  seen  better  days, 
aod  now  must  view  their  effects  purchased  for  half  their  real  value, 
*nd  less  than  balf  their  original  cost.    Far  from  having  the  rever- 
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sion  expected,  the  creditor  is  often  not  satisfied — all  kind  of  credit  is 
at  an  end.  If  litigation  in  the  courts  of  common  law  is  diminished,  it 
is  not  from  increased  ability  to  perform  contracts,  but  from  confi- 
dence having  ceased,  and  no  man  parting  with  property,  but  for 
an  immediate  payment  of  the  consideration.  A  faithful  detail  would 
have  the  appearance  of  a  frightful  caricature." 

Sir,  I  have  quoted  these  words,  because  they  express  the  lan* 
guage  of  persons  speaking  of  the  state  of  their  own  property  and 
country,  from  their  own  actual  observation.  I  do  not  accuse  them 
of  exaggeration — I  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement — but 
1  ask  the  House  to  consider  under  what  circumstances,  and  at  what 
time  this  frightful  exhibition  of  the  state  of  West  India  property, 
this  annihilation  of  their  credit,  and  all  the  train  of  evils  which  we 
are  told  arise  from  the  agitation  of  this  question,  is  made.  Is  it 
since  the  year  1823  ? — Is  it  a  picture  of  1833  ? — Is  it  a  picture  drawn 
since  the  commencement  ot  the  agitation  of  this  question  in  Par- 
liament, or  since  there  was  a  taint  thrown  upon  slave  property  by 
the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  abolitionists  ? — Is  it  a  picture  of  any 
period  since  the  year  1813  ?— Is  it  since  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  in  1807  ?— Is  it  since  ruin  was  entailed  upon  the  owners 
of  property  by  the  efforts  of  the  abolitionists  to  put  down  slavery— 
by  the  e  Sorts  of  the  abolitionists  to  stop  the  slave  trade  ? — No. 
The  picture  which  I  have  read  of  unmitigated  distress — of  anni- 
hilated credit— of  ruined  hopes— of  blighted  prospects,—- and  of  the 
impossibility  of  continuing  the  cultivation  of  land  in  the  colonies  is 
drawn  in  the  high  and  palmy  days  of  the  slave  trade.  It  is  dated 
November,  1804,  and  is  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  that  very 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Jamaica  which  tells  us,  now,  that  all  their 
evils,  and  all  their  distresses,  are  owing  to  one  cause,  and  to  one 
cause  alone, — the  fanatical  agitation  of  this  question  in  Parliament, 
which  cast  a  taint  upon  their  property,  in  1893.  No,  Sir,  this  is  the 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica, 
dated,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  1804.  Equally  strong  evidence 
has  been  given  before  various  Committees  of  this  House  of  Com- 
mons both  before  and  after  that  time.  Any  man  who  has 
examined  what  the  course  of  West  India  property  has  been, 
knows  that  more  than  any  other  description  of  property  it  has  been 
liable  to  the  most  sudden  and  extreme  fluctuations-— speculations 
have  been  embarked  in  with  improvident  recklessness— the*  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  are  invariably  the  first  to  feel  embarrassment  5 
and  then,  acting  upon  the  notion  of  the  necessity  of  continuing 
the  system  of  slavery  the  planters  have  aggravated  those  embar- 
rassments by  the  very  means  to  which  they  have  resorted,  to  free 
themselves  from  their  first  entanglement.  Why,  Sir,  in  1803, 
it  was  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  cultivation  of 
sugar.  In  that  year  the  export  had  fallen  to  1,430,000  cwt. ; 
whereas,  in  1831,  the  exportation  was  raised  to  3,787,000  cwt. 
The  distress  of  the  West  India  proprietors  may  be  traced  to  one 
cause — to  one  plain  intelligible  cause.  They  possess  the  undis- 
puted monopoly  of  the  Euglish  market j  but,  in  securing  to  thcm- 
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selves  that  monopoly,  they  have  gone  beyond  the  consumption 
of  the  English  market,  and  they  now  possess  a  monopoly  which  no 
longer  repays  them  for  the  cultivation  of  their  estates.  The  amount 
of  sugar  imported  at  the  present  time  into  this  conntry,  from  the 
West  indies,  exceeds  the  amount  of  consumption  by  nearly  1,000,000 
cwt.  annually.  The  consequence  of  this  enormous  excess  of  pro- 
duction over  consumption  is  necessarily  this  j — that  for  them  the 
monopoly  is  a  dead  letter,  and  the  price  of  their  produce,  in  this 
country*  is  necessarily  regulated  by  the  price  of  the  same  produce 
in  the  European  markets;  and  no  relief  which  you  could  give, 
short  of  enabling  the  consumption  of  this  country  to  come  up  to 
the  production,  or  of  reducing  the  amount  of  production  to  the 
amount  of  consumption,  can  alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  pro* 
prietors  of  sugar  estates.  New  lands,  new  colonies  nave  been 
added; — fresh  soils  have  come  into  cultivation; — and  the  con- 
sequence  has  been,  that  additional  expenses  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  cultivators  of  the  old  soil,  who,  to  meet  their  engagements, 
knd  to  pay  their  debts,  have  been  compelled  for  the  same  amount 
of  money  to  raise  a  still  larger  amount  of  produce.  The  increased 
amount  of  produce  has  again  diminished  the  price  the  article  bore  j 
and  thus,  running  continually  in  a  vicious  circle,  embarrassment 
has  led  to  expedients  to  relieve  it  for  the  time,  while  these  expe- 
dients themselves  have  had  the  ultimate  effect  of  doubling  the 
embarrassment  and  distress.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  have 
gone  into  this  part  of  the  question ;  but  I  was  led  into  it  in  con- 
sequence of  the  charges  which  are  so  often  made,  that  the  distresses 
of  the  West  India  planters,  and  the  present  situation  of  the  colo- 
nies, are  the  fruit  of  agitation  alone,  and  not  the  necessary  result 
of  that  state  of  slavery  and  system  of  cultivation  which  has  been, 
I  do  not  say,  by  the  will  of  the  present  proprietors,  but  by  the 
course  of  circumstances,  inevitably  forced  upon  them.  But,  sup* 
posing  that  agitation  be  indeed  the  cause,  and  the  only  cause  of 
this  distress,  I  turn  round  again,  and  1  say,  "  Where  is  your  re- 
medy ?"  It  is  very  well  to  say,  we  will  endeavour  to  exclude  from 
the  island  all  knowledge  of  what  passes  elsewhere.  You  cannot 
exclude  it; — you  cannot  prevent  the  voice  of  the  country  from 
heard  within  these  walls,  you  cannot  prevent  the  debates 
take  place  in  this  House  from  being  read  throughout  the 
country,  or  the  knowledge  of  these  discussions  spreading  far  and 
wide;  and  you  cannot  prevent  a  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
bere  from  reaching,  not  only  the  colonies  themselves,  but  also  the 
minds  of  the  slave  population — from  reaching  their  minds,  too, 
aggravated  by  the  incautious  comments,  and  the  language  used 
upon  these  debates,  and  these  opinions. 

If  you  wish  to  stop  this  agitation,— if  you  are  desirous  to  remove 
this  danger, — your  only  course  is  to  advance,  to  remove  the  cause 
of  the  agitation,  to  remove  the  ground  of  the  complaint  which  now 
prevails,  and  which  will  prevail ;  for  the  voice  of  the  people  will 
be  heard,  so  long  as  this  House  of  Commons  has  not,  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  and  determination  of  the  country,  taken  decided 
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and  effectual  measures  for  declaring  that  slavery  shall  cease.  In  all 
these  cases  you  may  tell  me  that  it  is  dangerous  to  go  on.  You 
may  tell  me  that  there  is  no  course  which  1  can  pursue,  which  is 
not  fraught  with  danger  both  to  the  colonies  and  to  this  country  j 
and  if  I  admit  to  you  that  there  is  no  course  which  could  be  pur- 
sued without  danger,  I  say  again  that  of  all  the  dangerous  courses 
which  could  be  adopted — of  all  the  courses  which  are  calculated  to 
entail  ruin  and  destruction  upon  the  colonies,  and  upon  the  mother- 
country  ;  that  course  would  be  the  pursuing  a  system — happily 
impracticable — of  standing  still  at  the  present  juncture,  instead  of 
proceeding  at  once,  and  decisively.  This  is  not  the  only  case  in 
which  the  best  mode  of  averting  dangers  is  boldly  to  meet  and  cope 
with  them.  This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  a  timid  attempt  to 
shrink  from  danger  which  you  dare  not  meet,  and  which  it  appals 
you  to  look  at,  only  tends  in  reality  to  aggravate  that  danger,  aod 
to  render  it  impossible  successfully  to  cope  with  it.  But,  Sir, 
various  objections  have  been  raised  against  any  precipitate,  any 
hasty  measure  ;  and  against  taking  uny  steps  for  the  conversion  of 
n  slave  population  into  a  population  of  free  labourers.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  told  that  the  effect  of  such  a  proceeding  will  neces- 
sarily be  to  cause  a  great  diminution  in  the  amount  of  production, 
that  it  will  be  absolutely  impracticable  to  cultivate  sugar,  that  the 
colonies  must  be  thrown  up,  and  that  ruin  will  ensue  both  to  the 
proprietors  and  to  the  slaves  themselves.  Sir,  so  far  as  the  amount 
of  the  production  of  sugar  is  concerned,  I  am  not  quite  certain 
that  to  some  extent  a  diminution  of  that  production  would  be  matter 
of  regret — 1  am  not  quite  certain  that  it  might  not  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  planters  aud  ot  the  colonies  themselves,  in  the  end,  if  that 
production  were  in  some  degree  diminished.  But  the  question  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House  is,  will  you,  with  the  statement 
which  1  shall  have  the  honour  of  laying  before  you — will  you,  look- 
ing to  that  statement,  supported  by  facts  and  figures  alone — will 
you  encourage  and  defend  the  system  by  which  the  present  extent 
and  amount  of  production  are  maintained  } 

Sir,  1  have  cautiously  abstained,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
will  allow,— at  least,  1  laid  down  for  myself  the  determination  when 
I  rose  to  address  the  House,  and  I  have  endeavoured  cautiously  to 
udhere  to  it, — from  unnecessarily  irritating  expressions.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  refrain  from  availing  myself  of  those  popular  topics 
of  declamation,  of  which  so  much  might  be  made  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  and  rather  to  appeal  to  the  sober  and  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  House,  than  to  excite  their  passions  and  feelings  by  state- 
ments of  individual  cases,  which  prejudice  the  general  question, 
and  only  lead  to  acrimonious  and  angry  discussion ;  and  1  trust 
that  any  Gentleman  who  may  follow  me  will  so  far  favour  me  per- 
sonally, and  so  far  do  justice  to  the  question  before  the  House, 
as  to  abstain  from  quoting  those  individual  cases,  which,  as  I  have 
already  said,  can  only  have  the  effect  of  exciting  angry  feelings 
and  a  spirit  of  opposition  which  had  much  better  be  avoided,  it 
will,  howover,  be  my  painful  duty  to  lay  before  the  House  papers 
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that  will  give  some  details  respecting  the  production  of  sugar, — 
the  effect  which  that  production  has  upon  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation,— and  the  mode  in  which  that  trade  is  conducted.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  they  will  produce  a  strong  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  the  House,— an  impression  which  will  lead  them  to  believe  that 
it  i*  time  (if  for  the  sake  of  humanity  alone)  that  they  should  step 
in  to  limit  and  regulate  the  extent  to  which  the  slave  may  now  be 
called  upon  to  labour  for  his  master.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  com- 
parative statement  relating  to  six  of  the  West  India  colonies,  taken 
from  official  documents, — from  the  Triennial  Registry, — shewing  the 
decrease  or  increase  of  the  slave  population,  and  the  decrease  or 
increase  of  the  production  of  sugar,  within  the  same  colonies,  and 
during  the  same  period.  This,  Sir,  is  a  document  which,  I  appre- 
hend, will  be  open  to  no  objection,— a  document  which  tells  its  own 
tale  plainly  and  truly,  but,  I  must  add, — fearfully.  Allowance  is 
made  in  it  for  every  importation, — for  every  exportation, — and  for 
every  manumission  :  there  is  an  account  of  the  apparent,  and  also 
of  the  real,  increase  and  decrease  of  the  population  ;  and  a  similar 
account  of  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  amount  of  sugar  for 
three  periods :  and  there  is  given,  also,  for  each  period,  the  mean 
number  of  slaves  and  the  average  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in 
each  of  the  same  periods.  These  periods  are  taken  thus  : — from 
June,  1883,  to  the  same  month  in  1836 ;  again,  from  that  time  to 
June,  18*29,  and  thence  to  June,  1832:  the  account  for  the  latter 
period  has  not  in  all  cases  yet  been  completed.  Now,  1  find  that, 
with  two  exceptions, — (and  the  exceptions  themselves  bear  out  the 
statement,) — there  has  been  in  all  these  colonies  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  production  of  sugar,  and  a  corresponding  gradual  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  the  labouring  population. 

In  the  island  of  Jamaica  the  number  of  hundred-weights  annu- 
ally exported  was,  for  the  first  period,  1,354,488  cwt.  In  the 
wcood  it  had  risen  to  1,389,000  cwt.  The  population  was,  during 
the  first  period,  334,393,  and  in  the  second  327,46*4.  In  Deme- 
rara, — and  this  is  an  instance  of  the  most  frightful  nature,-— in  De- 
merara  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in  the  first  period  was 
652,236  cwt.  j  in  the  second  662,655  cwt,  and  in  the  third  806,120 
cwt.  Now,  what  was  the  amount  of  slave  population  by  whose 
labour  this  production,  constantly  increasing  in  each  of  the  three 
periods  was  effected  ?  In  the  first  period  the  number  of  slaves  was 
72,7^2  ;  in  the  second,  71,005;  and  in  the  third,  6*7,741 :  therefore, 
at  the  last  period,  67,741  slaves  produced  806,120  cwt.  of  sugar; 
while,  in  the  first  period,  it  required  72,722  slaves  to  produce  652,336 
cwt,  of  sugar.  In  Berbice  the  slave  population  amounted,  in  the 
ar»t  period,  to  22,074  slaves;  in  the  second  to  21,246;  and  iu  the 
third  it  had  decreased  to  20.63 1 .  The  production  of  sugar  amounted, 
ia  the  first  period,  to  58,655  cwt ;  in  the  second,  to  64,230  cwt.  j 
and  in  the  third,  when  the  population  had  decreased  to  a  frightful 
extent,  to  the  enormous  amount  of  94,312  cwt.  In  St.  Lucia,  the 
population,  during  the  first  period,  amounted  to  13,909  ;  in  the 
second,  to  13,8GO  3  and  in  the  third,  to  13,667*    The  production  of 
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sugar  amounted,  in  tbe  first  period,  to  77*976*  cwt.  j  in  the  secood, 
to  87,410  cwt. ;  and  in  the  third,  to  88,778  cwt.  Thus  invariably, 
with  two  single  exceptions,  in  these  colonies  we  find,  while  tbe  slave 
population  is  fast  decreasing,  the  production  of  sugar  is  increasing  to 
a  very  considerable  extent.  One  of  the  exceptions  to  which  I  allude 
is  the  case  of  Trinidad,  in  which  there  was  a  trifling  increase  in  the 
amount  of  population,  and  a  corresponding  trifling  increase  in  the 
amount  of  production.  But  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
there  is,  in  the  cultivation  of  Trinidad,  considerable  employment  for 
free  labourers  from  the  Spanish  main.  Now,  with  respect  to  Barba- 
does,  the  amount  of  sugar  produced  in  the  first  period  was  995 
cwt.  j  in  the  second,  299,456  cwt.  What  was  the  effect  of  that 
production  on  the  slave  population  ?  The  slave  population,  instead 
of  decreasing, — on  the  contrary,  increased  in  those  periods  from 
79,848  to  81,349.  I  know  that  these  statements  are  very  dry;  I 
know  they  are  very  uninteresting j  but  they  bear  materially  on  this 
question,  and  they  do  prove,  as  plain  as  figures  can,  that  while  there 
is  from  the  distress  of  the  planter,  or  from  whatever  other  cause,  a 
vast  increase  in  the  production  of  sugar,  there  is  necessarily  a  dread- 
ful sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  a  great  dimunition  in  the  slave  popu- 
lation. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  reading  to  the  House  one  other  statement 
with  regard  to  Demerara,  which  points  out  particularly,  and  which 
tells  more  plainly,  the  loss  of  human  life,  and  the  decrease  of  phy- 
sical strength  to  which  these  unfortunate  labourers  on  these  de- 
scriptions of  property  have  fallen  victims.  We  could  imagine,  if  we 
were  told  that  there  was  a  great  decrease  of  slaves  of  a  certain  age 
— say  from  twenty  to  thirty  for  instance, — that  that  decrease  might, 
in  some  degree,  be  ascertained  to  be  the  effect,  not  yet  unfelt, 
of  tbe  cessation  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  inequality  of  the  sexes. 
But  we  do  not  find  that  that  is  the  case ;  for  it  appears  that  there 
is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age,— 
a  decrease  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  im- 
portation, but  1  fear  is  to  be  attributed  only  to  one  dreadful  cause ; — 
the  increased  labour  and  diminished  productiveness  of  the  parents. 
In  slaves  under  the  age  of  forty,  there  is  a  decrease,  as  compared 
with  1817,  of  23,644,  and  in  tbe  number  of  slaves  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  of  age,  the  period  at  which  labour  is  most  severe, 
the  class  whose  labour  is  most  effective  and  on  whom  this  burden 
would  fall, — there  is  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  1817,  to  the 
frightful  amount  of  1 1,653 ;  while,  upon  every  ten  years,  from 
forty  to  fifty,  from  fifty  to  sixty,  from  sixty  to  seventy,  and  from 
seventy  upwards,  that  is  to  say,  among  those  persons  who  have 
passed  their  labour,  and  are  unequal  to  physical  exertions,  there  is 
an  increase.  Need  I  add  anything  to  this  statement?  If  I  need  go 
further  into  a  detail  which,  even  if  it  weary,  cannot  but  be  in- 
structive to  the  House,  I  have  had  certain  returns  from  Demerara, 
in  which  I  find  the  decrease  of  the  slave  population  is  classed  under 
respective  heads,  that  are  exceedingly  striking.  The  decrease  oo 
cattle  farms  is  2  per  cent.;  among  unattached  slaves,  it  is  1}  per 
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cent,  j  on  coffee  plantations;  3 per  cent,  j  on  sugar  plantations 
5 J  per  cent,  j  while  on  cotton  plantations  there  is  no  decrease  at  all, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  an  increase  of  1!  percent.  I  come,  then, 
to  the  causes  and  to  the  policy  of  this  system.  I  have  shewn  a 
decrease  of  population — I  have  shewn  an  increase  of  production — 
I  have  shewn  that  that  decrease  of  population  presses  most  heavily 
upon  those  classes  upon  whom  labour  falls  the  heaviest.  Then 
1  come  to  the  causes,  the  effects  of  the  system,  the  mode  in  which 
that  labour  is  exacted,  the  increased  severity  exercised,  and  the 
amount  of  recorded  punishment  by  which  this  extent  of  labour  has 
been  exacted  from  the  negroes.  If  there  were  no  other  advantage 
in  the  office  of  protector  of  slaves,  than  that  he  gives  this  plain  and 
palpable  proof  of  the  mode  in  which  the  present  system  works,  of 
the  compulsion  under  which  the  labour  is  exacted,  and  of  the  loss  of 
life  which  that  labour  leads  to ;  I  would  say  that  this  advantage— 
and  this  advantage  alone — would  justify  the  introduction  of  a  pro- 
tector of  slaves  into  the  Crown  colonies  ;  and  that  this  alone  would 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  Parliament  insisting  that  a  similar  protec- 
tion, a  similar  account  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  negroes, 
should  be  introduced  into  the  chartered  colonies. 

1  fear  I  shall  disgust  the  House  by  reading  the  account  of  punish- 
ments inflicted ;  but  I  must  refer  to  it  j  I  And  that  in  1829,  when  the 
s^lave  population  amounted  to  61,627 >  the  number  of  slave  punish- 
meoU  was  17,359.  In  1830,  when  the  population  had  fallen  to 
59,547,  &od  when  the  production  of  sugar  had  increased,  the  number 
of  punishments  inflicted  on  the  diminished  population  had  increased 
from  17359  to  18,324.  The  number  of  lashes  inflicted  was  194,744. 
In  1831,  the  population  had  again  decreased  to  58,404  j  and  upon 
this  again  diminished  population  the  number  of  punishments  in- 
flicted, increased  from  18,324  to  21,656,  and  the  number  of  lashes 
had  agnmented  to  199,547'  Let  the  House  bear  in  mind  that  this  is 
an  official  record  of  the  amount  of  punishments  inflicted  by  the 
masters  upon  their  slaves,  not  including  the  punishment  by  the 
judicial  authorities,  not  including  those  punishments  which  were  in- 
flicted upon  the  negroes,  upon  reference  to  a  magistrate — for  of  these 
I  Lave  no  return  to  produce  to  the  House — but  this  is  in  one  of  the 
Crown  colonies — this  is  under  your  improved  system — this  is  under 
the  check  of  the  record  of  punishment — this  is  the  official  return 
£pven  in  by  the  masters  of  the  slaves  themselves,  as  the  amount  of 
•Jomestic  irresponsible  punishment  inflicted  under  sanction  of  the 
law,  by  their  own  authority  j  and  which  amounted,  in  one  year,  to 
**>,000  lasbes.  I  will  not  impute  any  guilt  to  the  owners  of  the 
slaves — I  will  not  impute  to  them  anything  more  than  that  perversion 
«f  moral  feeling  which  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  slavery  that 
it  entails  and  impresses  upon  the  mind  of  the  enslaver — I  will  not 
hnpute  any  want  of  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity,  further  than 
chat  they  are  perverted  by  prejudice,  and  rendered  callous  by  custom 
and  habit — but  I  call  upon  the  House  to  consider  where  punishments 
are  unrecorded,  where  no  check  is  interposed  by  the  legal  authority, 
where  no  remedy,  or  no  efficient  remedy  is  given  to  the  slave  by 
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authority  of  the  law — to  consider  if,  in  this  comparatively  free  state 
of  Demerara,  this  be  the  amount  of  punishment  inflicted  in  one  year; 
what  must  be  the  nature  of  the  system  which  is  carried  on  in  other 
colonies,  where  there  are  no  checks  ? — what  must  be  the  degradation 
of  the  system  under  which  the  other  colonies  of  the  British  empire 
at  this  moment  labour  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  unredressed  in- 
justice,— what  is  the  amount  of  fatal  oppression,  and  cruel  tyranny, 
and  of  present  hopeless  slavery,  which  this  House  is  called  upon  to 
interfere  with  and  to  regulate,  by  interposing  its  solemn  authority 
between  this  dreadful  system  of  oppression,  and  that  which  Mr- 
Canning  called  "  the  abstract  love  of  the  cart-whip  ?*' 

We  are  told,  then,  that  under  a  better  system—that  under 
any  system  except  that  I  have  described, —  not  in  the  language  of 
exaggeration — not  in  any  language  of  my  own, — but  in  the  plain 
and  simple  language  of  the  official  documents — that,  under  any 
other  system,  it  would  be  impossible  to  create  industry  in  those 
who  are  now  slaves,  or  obtain  a  proper  amount  of  labour  from  the 
negro.  We  are  told  that  all  our  agitation  proceeds  upon  mistaken 
principles— that  we  know  nothing  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  that  we  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  what  Gentlemen 
please  to  call  "  the  negro  character."  My  conscientious  belief,  Sir, 
is  this — that  any  man  who  chooses  to  inform  himself  upon  the 
subject,  may  form  a  better,  a  clearer,  and  a  truer — because  a  more 
unprejudiced — idea  of  what  "  the  negro  character"  really  is,  than 
a  man  who  has  passed  the  whole  of  his  life  in  the  West  Indies.  I 
believe  those  Gentlemen  make  this  great  and  palpable  mistake,  that 
they  attribute  to  the  physical  character  of  the  negro  those  faults 
which  are  the  necessary  results  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  slave. 
I  believe,  Sir,  and  I  think  that  it  might  be  proved,  that  the  negro, 
under  proper  inducements — under  circumstances  which  should  offer 
to  him  the  same  inducements  which  are  offered  to  free  labourers — 
would  be  found  neither  less  industrious,  less  disposed  to  accumulate 
property,  nor  less  anxious  to  better  his  condition  in  the  world,  than 
any  of  those  who,  being  placed  in  a  better  condition,  and  in  more 
fortunate  circumstances,  possess  greater  incentives  to  good  beha- 
viour. But  we  are  told,  and  we  are  told  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
to  look  only  to  the  manumitted  negroes  j  and  we  are  asked  whether 
we  are  able  to  produce  twenty  instances  of  manumitted  negroes 
who  have  afterwards  engaged  in  field-labour?  Why,  Sir,  I  might 
almost  answer  the  question  by  putting  another ;  and  I  might  ask, 
if  they  are  able  to  produce  to  me  twenty  instances  of  field  negroes 
having  been  manumitted, — from  what  cause  is  it  that  manumissions 
take  place  ?  If  we  are  to  look  to  extinction  of  slavery  by  voluntary 
manumission,  I  would  refer  the  House  to  a  list  which  1  have  here, 
by  which  it  appears,  that  in  the  course  of  about  ten  years,  the 
amount  of  manumissions  throughout  the  whole  of  our  West  India 
colonies,  was  14,163.  Who  became  free  in  consequence  of  these 
manumissions?  Were  they  field  negroes?  I  repeat,  that  I  believe 
few  instances  can  be  produced  of  held  negroes  having  been  manu- 
mitted.   Two-thirds,  if  not  three-fourths,  of  the  slaves  thus  ma- 
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numittcd,  were  females — that  fact  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  not  very 
difficult  to  understand  what  is  the  inducement  of  the  white  pro- 
prietors to  grant  manumissions  to  females,  and  in  some  cases  also 
perhaps  to  their  male  children,  which,  of  course,  would  have  the 
effect  of  deducting  their  number  from  the  amount  of  male  slaves  j 
and  then  they  say,  prove,  if  you  can,  that  slaves,  employed  as 
mechanics,  engaged  in  traffic,  or  as  tradesmen,  after  manumission, 
have  taken  to  Held  labour.  Why,  Sir,  is  it  a  very  extraordinary 
thing,  that  we  cannot  point  out  instances  of  mechanics,  or  those 
belonging  to  the  classes  I  have  mentioned,  who  have,  imme- 
diately on  their  manumission,  applied  themselves  to  such  pursuits? 
unused  as  they  have  been  to  the  most  degrading  and  laborious  kind 
of  work  that  can  be  imagined,  and  totally  unaccustomed,  from  their 
earliest  infancy,  to  agricultural  labour.  The  facts  of  the  case 
destroy  the  inferences  sought  to  be  derived  from  them.  If  you  will 
produce  to  me  a  number  of  cases  where  field  negroes,  having  an 
adequate  inducement  held  out  to  them,  and  wages  secured  to  them, 
who  have  been  promised  to  have  their  maintenance  guaranteed 
as  the  price  of  their  labour, — who  have,  on  their  manumission 
from  a  state  of  slavery,  refused  to  work; — then  I  acknowledge 
that  you  have  made  out  a  prtmd  facie  case,  to  sav  that  you 
cannot  expect,  under  a  system  of  conciliation  and  kindness,  to 
obtain  agricultural  labour  from  manumitted  slaves.  If  this  argu- 
ment be  good  for  anything,  however,  for  what  is  it  good,  and 
what  is  its  effect  ?  To  what  period  are  we  to  extend  its  in- 
fluence ?  If  it  be  conclusive,  it  is  indefinite  and  unanswerable,  be- 
cause it  is  equally  strong  against  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  not 
now,  or  ten  or  twenty  years  heuce,  but  at  any  period  which  humau 
ingenuity  can  prescribe.  But  what  do  those  Gentlemen,  who  take 
this  view  of  the  question,  say?  •*  We  do  not  wish  to  perpetuate 
slavery ;  but  this  we  do  wish — to  continue  the  system  of  slavery 
UDiil  there  shall  be  a  fitness  in  the  slave  population  for  a  free  state  j 
until  there  shall  be  a  probability  of  our  obtaining  free  labour  as  easily 
as  we  now  obtain  slave  labour."  Certainly,  an  uncultivated  soil  will 
afford  means  of  subsistence  for  a  very  small  population ;  and  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  labour  can  only  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  population  and  their  means  of  subsistence  from  the 
occupation  of  the  soil.  But  it  is  the  direct  tendency  of  slavery  to 
keep  down  the  population.  It  is  in  proof  that  it  has  a  tendency,  not 
to  augment,  but  to  diminish  it ;  and  you  call  upon  us,  therefore,  to 
postpone  the  termination  of  slavery  until  your  population  has  con- 
Mdrrably  increased ;  the  direct  effect  and  indisputable  tendency  of 
slavery  being,  not  to  increase,  but  to  diminish  the  population  to  a 
most  alarming  and  frightful  extent.  We  are  told,  again,  that  the 
slaves,  at  the  present  moment,  are  unfitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  of  freedom, — that  they  have  no  domestic  ties,  and  no  habits 
«f  industry, — that  they  do  not  provide  for  their  wauts,  and  would  not 
provide  for  their  families, — that  they  have  no  forethought,  no  dis- 
cretion, and  that,  in  short,  they  would  be  totally  ruined  were  you  to 
thruw  them  loose  upon  the  world.    Sir,  my  answer  is,  that  by  con- 
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tinuing  them  in  a  state  of  slavery,  you  keep  them  unfit  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  freedom, — thai  the  longer  you  condemn  them  to  slavery 
the  more  you  unfit  them  for  the  pursuits  and  relations  of  social 
life.  It  is  slavery  which  debars  them  from  acquiring  industrious 
habits — it  is  slavery  which  prevents  them  from  exercising  the  vir- 
tues of  foresight  and  prudence — it  is  slavery  which  leaves  them 
nothing  to  labour  for — it  is  slavery  which  takes  away  from  them  all 
the  incentives  to  industrious  labour  j  which  debars  them  from  all 
the  ties  of  social  intercourse  ;  and  then  you  declare  them  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  duties  of  social  life, — that  they  have  no  foresight,— no 
industry,— no  prudence — no  discretion — and  therefore  they  must 
continue  in  a  state  of  slavery.  With  regard  to  religious  instruction, 
you  say,  "  Oh,  but  the  slaves  are  not  instructed  in  religion  j  tbey 
have  no  education — they  are  literally  ignorant  of  all  religious 
precepts — their  minds  are  degraded,  and  they  are  totally  unfit  for  a 
participation  in  the  blessings  of  freedom."  Sir,  if  I  grant  that  they 
are  thus  ignorant — if  I  admit  that  they  are  in  this  state  of  utter 
darkness — I  ask,  on  whom  does  the  guilt  full  of  having  kept  their 
minds  in  this  state  of  degradation  ?  On  whom  rests  the  charge  that 
they  are  still  ignorant  (if,  indeed,  they  be)  of  religion  ?  On  whom 
is  the  charge  to  fall  that  the  negro  character  is  open  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  petty  theft — of  disregard  of  truth— of  want  of  industry — of 
want  of  a  proper  sense  of  morality,  and  of  no  respect  for  the  ties 
of  marriage  ?  It  is  upon  those  who,  from  their  childhood  to  their 
grave — from  generation  to  generation— have  kept  them  in  a  state  of 
chattel  property ;  who  have  considered  them  in  the  light  of  mere 
labouring  animals — who  have  used  no  efforts  to  awaken  iu  their 
bosoms,  or  to  impress  their  minds  with  moral  feelings  j  nay,  more, 
I  speak  it  to  the  shame  of  a  Christian  age  and  a  professedly  Christian 
country,  who  have  debarred  them  of  the  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion because  they  feared  that  it  was  incompatible  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  state  of  slavery.  Is  this  House,  then, — is  this  country — 
to  be  driven  to  this  conclusion,  that  assuming  that  religious  in- 
struction is  inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of  slavery  j  you  are 
to  debar  the  slave  from  the  light  of  the  Gospel  truth — to  stifle 
religious  instruction — to  impede  education — because  you  will,  at  all 
hazards,  and  at  all  risks,  presevcrc  in  upholding  slavery— or  what  is 
the  alternative  to  which  this  country  would  come  ?  If  the  two, 
indeed,  be  inconsistent  with  each  other,  at  all  hazards,  and  all  risks, 
you  will  extinguish  slavery,  but  you  will  not  debar  the  means  of 
religious  instruction. 

Sir,  I  believe  that  from  the  colonies  of  most  other  countries, 
we  might  read  a  lesson  of  deep  censure  to  ourselves  upon  this  im- 
portant point  j  from  the  Catholic  countries,  more  especially,  in  which 
the  greatest  possible  attention  has  been,  on  all  occasions,  paid  to  the 
religious  instruction  and  education  of  the  slaves  3  where  the  Catholic 
priesthood — not  only  universally  beloved,  but  universally  courted, 
universally  invited,  and  universally  respected — have  exercised  that 
influence  which  Christianity  will  exercise  on  the  mind  of  any  man, 
however  rude,  however  uncultivated,  who  comes  within  the  scope  of 
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the  precepts  which  it  inculcates.  Sir,  there  are  regulations  in  some 
Catholic  colonies  of  other  countries,  which  declare  that  no  man 
should  be  at  liberty  to  keep  a  man  in  a  state  of  slavery,  unless  he 
had  instructed  him,  or  procured  his  instruction,  in  the  precepts  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  Has  any  such  system  been  acted  upon  here  ? 
I  wish  to  touch  upon  no  invidious  topic :  I  will  not  go  back  to  that 
which  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  discussion — a  subject  of  the 
greatest  excitement — a  subject  of  the  greatest  diversity  and  animo- 
sity of  feeling  at  this  moment  in  the  colonies.  I  will  not  go  back  to 
argue  here  with  respect  to  the  obstacles  which  have  been  put  in  the 
way,  or  the  motives  of  those  who  have  led  to  putting  those  obstacles 
in  the  way,  of  religious  instruction;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  this  House 
will  ill  discharge  its  duty  if  it  does  not  put  forth  its  authoritative  de- 
claration, that  throughout  the  colonies — throughout  the  possessions 
of  his  Majesty — the  principle  of  religious  freedom,  the  admission  of 
religious  instruction,  and  the  free  choice  of  religious  worship,  shall 
be  left  undisputed,  and  open  to  every  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

Now,  Sir,  with  regard  to  these  habits  of  industry  which  arc  so 
much  denied  to  the  negro  population,  I  must  take  the  liberty— even 
at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  House,  upon  whose  patience  I  have 
already,  I  am  well  aware,  unwarrantably  trespassed — of  reading  one 
or  two  extracts  from  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee,  last 
year,  with  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  negroes,  and  their  disposition  to 
industry.  Now  I  will  turn,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Looing,  himself  a  man  of  colour,  and  who,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
was  originally  himself  a  slave.  He  gave,  before  the  Committee,  a 
history  of  a  case  which  came  under  his  own  observation,  of  an  ex- 
periment which  had  been  tried  in  Antigua  to  liberate  a  large  popula- 
tion of  newly-arrived  negroes.  Why,  if  ever  there  were  a  case  in 
which  an  experiment  was  tried  under  circumstances  peculiarly  un- 
favourable, it  must  be  in  a  case  where  Africans  newly  captured  were 
put  into  a  state  in  which  they  were  at  once  expected  to  demean 
themselves,  according  to  the  habits  of  a  civilized  country ;  and  yet 
this  was  the  state  of  the  case  when  this  experiment  was  tried  in 
Antigua. 

"  1  think  (he  says)  the  conduct  of  these  people,  ever  since  their 
liberation,  affords  a  fair  proof,  by  which  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of 
any  colonial  slaves  for  speedy  emancipation  ;  with  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  a  case  of  petit  larceny,  no  others  of  their  whole  number 
have  been  guilty  of  any  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  island  down  to  the 
period  when  I  left  it.  That  was  in  July  last,  and  they  were  pursuing 
an  industrious  course  for  their  own  support.  Some  of  these  Africans 
were  employed  by  me,  from  time  to  time,  as  hodmen,  while  others, 
both  male  and  female,  lived  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood. 
This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  discovering  personally  their  in- 
dustry, the  avidity  with  which  they  coveted  the  possession  of  money 
and  other  property,  their  love  of  fine  clothes,  and  the  desire  of 
copying,  as  close  as  possible,  the  dress,  manners,  and  speech  of 
the  Creoles,  and  in  some  instances  they  have  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  advantage  of  the  natives  in  these  several  respects.    With  refer- 
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ence  to  their  industry,  it  is  notorious  that  most  of  the  laborious 
work  in  the  town  of  St.  John  is  performed  by  them.  Several 
employ  themselves  as  fishermen,  some  as  mariners  and  bargemen  ; 
others  as  hodmen,  porters,  and  house  servants,  and,  in  fact,  in 
all  kinds  of  labour,  except  agricultural  j  that  branch  of  industry 
having  been  forbidden  while  they  were  under  the  control  of  the 
•  collector  of  his  Majesty's  Customs,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
indentures,  by  which  they  were  bound  to  several  persons;  and 
moreover  their  services  were  never  sought  after  by  the  planter 
as  agricultural  labourers  since  the  period  when  they  were  liberated, 
because  1  conceive  that  no  planter  could  be  brought  to  hazard 
the  employing  of  free  men  as  labourers  on  the  soil  among  the  slaves 
of  bis  plantation,  from  the  fear  that  they  would  inject  into  the 
minds  of  the  slaves  notions  of  liberty,  which  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  interests  of  their  owners.  Many  of  the  women 
have  become  active  hucksters  and  venders  of  dry  goods  and 
provisions  in  the  markets ;  some  are  housemaids,  some  laundresses, 
and  others  drudges.  But  the  most  remarkable  facts  are,  that  not 
fewer  than  5  per  cent,  have  purchased  their  own  houses,  including 
three  freeholds  j  and  of  the  37 1  who  received  their  certificates 
of  liberation,  only  one  man  and  five  women  have  returned  upon 
the  bounty  of  the  Crown  j  and  even  these  were  obliged  to  do 
so  by  medical  advice,  because  they  were  decrepit  aud  unfit  for 
labour.*' 

There  is  a  still  more  remarkable  instance,  which  was  quoted  by  an 
Honourable  and  Gallant  Admiral,  whom  I  now  see  in  his  place,  and 
who  also  speaks  from  his  personal  observation.  The  circumstances, 
I  think,  occurred  in  the  Bahamas ;  he  speaks  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  an  experiment  of  the  same  nature  was  tried  there,  and 
he  adds  the  remarkable  fact,  not  only  that  these  native  Africans 
had  immediately  and  universally  taken  to  habits  of  industry,  and 
procuring  for  themselves  an  honest  maintenance,  but  that  they  had 
advanced  beyond  those  who  were  still  in  a  state  of  slavery,  for  this 
reason  ;  that,  having  before  them  the  expectation  of  liberation  at  a 
certain  period,  they  considered  themselves,  and  were  considered  by 
others,  as  a  higher  and  a  better  class,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  they  endeavoured  to  fit  them- 
selves for  the  situation  they  were  afterwards  destined  to  occupy.  He 
adds,  that  not  only  by  themselves,  but  by  the  free  population,  they 
were  no  longer  considered  in  the  degraded  light  of  slaves,  but  they 
were  treated  as  a  class  of  persons  who  were  already  half  free.  Sir, 
the  Honourable  Gentleman  speaks  also  from  bis  own  experience  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  slave  population  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  he 
speaks  not  only  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  even  of  the  cultiva- 
tion and  manufacture  by  free  persons — (and  this  is  a  very  much  dis- 
puted point) — of  the  article  of  sugar.  Now  it  has  often  been  said 
that  the  instance  of  St.  Domingo  is  a  proof  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  cultivation  of  sugar  by  free  labour.  The 
instance  of  St.  Domingo  in  my  mind  proves  just  nothing  at  all.  If 
any  Honourable  Gentleman  will  consider  the  circumstances  under 
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which  St.  Domingo  was  placed,  the  horrors  that  accompanied  the 
revolution  there,  the  long  struggle  which  existed,  the  continued 
uncertainty  which  prevailed,  the  destruction  of  property,  driving  to 
gradual  ruin  the  value  of  the  manufacture,  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
tribution of  land  into  small  portions,  he  will  see  that  these  circum- 
stances rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
on  an  equally  extensive  scale  as  before.  The  House  will  see  that 
there  was  necessarily  an  absence  of  the  capital  and  machinery  in 
consequence  of  the  employment  of  which  sugar  is  extensively 
grown;  and  yet,  even  in  that  island,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  ut 
the  present  moment  is  largely  carried  on,  and  even  the  manufacture 
up  to  a  certain  extent  j  and  this  by  free  labourers  embarking  upon 
their  own  account.  But,  Sir,  there  is  a  stronger  instance  which  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  stating  to  the  House,  and  which  is  the  only 
practical  example  that  I  believe  the  world  affords  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  a  slave  population  carried  on  upon  a  very  large  scale,  and 
carried  on  with  complete  and  entire  success  j  and  if  I  appear  to 
dilate  at  all  upon  this  point,  the  House  will  I  hope  excuse  me  when 
I  state  that  even  since  the  proposition  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
has  been  before  the  public,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  conversing  with  a  gentleman  who  recently  rilled  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  and  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
general  emancipation  in  1821,  discharged  the  office  of  protector  of 
slaves  in  the  Caraccas.  He  speaks  therefore  from  actual  observation 
of  what  he  saw,  of  what  was  done,  of  what  remains  to  be  done, 
and  of  the  effect  of  what  took  place  upon  the  industrious  habits  of 
ihe  population.  Now  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  history  or' 
circumstances  which,  ultimately,  led  to  this  extensive  emancipation. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that — in  1821,  it  was  determined  by  General 
Bolivar  to  carry  into  effect  a  general  system  of  emancipation 
throughout  the  country.  Slaves  had  been  previously  liberated  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  according  as  they  had  taken  part  in 
the  civil  commotions  and  the  revolution  ;  but  in  1821  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  commenced  upon  a  regular  system.  A  certain 
amount  of  tax  was  set  apart,  arising  from  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
upon  the  property  of  persons  dying  intestate,  and  a  tariff  was  esta- 
blished according  to  which  the  value  of  all  slaves  was  to  be  estimated. 
A  council  was  established  consisting  of  certain  members  high  in 
authority,  who  were  to  appropriate  the  funds  as  they  accumulated 
to  the  redemption  of  slaves  ;  they  made  a  certain  fixed  preference, 
first  of  all  giving  the  preference  to  those  soldiers  who  had  engaged 
in  the  cause  of  their  country  ;  they  next  redeemed  the  old,  and 
those  whose  freedom  could  be  purchased  at  a  comparatively  small 
rate  ;  and  they  next  redeemed  slaves  with  good  characters  for  so- 
briety and  industry,  and  who  were  enabled  to  obtain  certificates 
from  their  masters  or  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  They  proceeded 
on  this  system;  and, whereas,  in  1821,  there  existed  in  this  part  of 
the  world  a  population  of  100,000  slaves,  at  the  time  at  which  I  am  now 
speaking  that  slave  population  is  reduced  to  the  number  of  25,000 
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only.  Now  here  is  an  instance  which  is  valuable  to  us  in  every 
point  of  view.  It  is  valuable  as  furnishing  a  proof  of  the  safety  of 
emancipation,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  caution  with  which  this 
republic  thought  it  necessary  to  proceed.  Even  in  this  republic 
there  was  no  sudden  declaration  that  instantly  and  at  the  moment  all 
the  slaves  should  be  thrown  loose  upon  the  world.  A  process  was 
begun,  it  was  decided  upon,  a  regular  course  was  laid  down,  and  a 
certainty  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  that  the  course  of  events,  and 
that  alone,  without  further  legal  enactments,  would  necessarily  lead 
to  the  termination  of  slavery  j  they  had  laid  it  down,— and  they  did 
not  fail  assiduously  to  persevere  in,  a  systematic  but  gradual  com* 
pulsory  extinction  of  slavery. 

Now,  Sir,  the  question  I  naturally  asked  this  Gentleman,  and  the 
question  which  the  House  would  very  naturally  ask,  was,  "  What 
was  the  effect  produced  upon  the  minds  of  those  whom  you  left 
in  a  state  of  slavery,  at  the  same  time  that  you  redeemed  others?" 
His  answer  was, — "  There  was  no  jealousy  whatever ;  they  knew, 
according  to  what  principle  the  scale  was  taken,  their  slavery  un- 
doubtedly fell  lightly  upon  them,  and  their  masters  were  indulgent  ; 
and,  seeing  that  the  process  was  coming  round  certainly,  though 
slowly,  they  were  content  to  wait  until  their  own  turn  arrived."  I 
then  asked,  "  What  was  its  effect  upon  the  slaves  who  were  forth- 
with emancipated  ?  Did  they  exhibit  any  sense  of  degradation  at 
mixing  up  with  those  who  had  lately  been  their  companions,  and 
still  remained  in  a  state  of  slavery  ?"  His  answer  was, — "  None 
whatever."  I  then  inquired,  "  Was  there  any  reluctance  among 
them  to  engage  in  agricultural  employment  ?"    His  reply  was,— 

None  whatever.*'  "  I  had,"  he  said,  "  upon  my  own  estate  slaves 
and  free  labourers,  whom  I  had  emancipated,  working  together  ia 
the  same  gang,  and  upon  the  same  estate;  and  if  there  was  a 
difference  to  be  seen  between  them,  it  was,  that  the  free  men 
worked  with  greater  spirit  and  with  greater  energy  than  the  slaves.** 
Well  j  my  next  and  my  last  question  was,  "  What  effect  had  this 
upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country  ?"  He  said, — "  The  agriculture 
of  the  country  in  1841  was,  at  least,  small  j  but  it  is  rising — it  is 
increasing — it  is  flourishing  every  day ;"  and  he  shewed  me  a  letter 
which  he  had  received,  within  a  very  few  days,  from  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Republic,  au  English  gentleman,  nearly  connected  with  a 
highly-respected  Member  of  this  House.  He  shewed  me  a  letter, 
pointing  out  the  flourishing  state  of  the  finances  and  agriculture  of 
the  country.  Hut  sugar !  Surely  that  had  disappeared,  or  materially 
decreased?  We  are  told  that,  if  free  labour  be  employed,  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  must  cease  altogether.  Now,  so  far  is  this 
from  being  the  fact  in  the  present  case,  that,  my  informant  added, 
until  a  system  of  free  labour  was  established,  there  was  not  a  single 
pound  of  sugar  produced  in  the  Caraccas  j  "  but  since  we  have  had 
a  system  of  free  labour,  we  have  begun  not  only  to  cultivate  and 
manufacture,  but  to  export  sugar  j  and  we  now  furnish  Curac,oa  and 
some  other  islands  with  sugar ;  and  we  furnish  the  Island  of  Trinidad 
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—your  Island  of  Trinidad— with  rum,  which  is  sold  in  the  Trinidad 
market,  under  the  name  and  with  the  character  of  the  best  Jamaica 
rum." 

Now,  Sir,  I  proceed,  having  stated  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
facts  of  the  case,— and  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  circumstances 
under  which  we  are  placed,  which  render  it  impossible  for  this 
country,  even  if  it  would,  to  stand  still, — and  which  render  it 
necessary  for  us  to  enter  upon  a  course  that  is  made  imperative  by 
the  circumstances  which  have  token  place  in  other  colonies ;  the 
facts,  as  they  stand  at  present  recorded  on  your  official  documents, 
ami  the  evident  repugnance  of  the  colonial  legislature  to  take  any 
effective  step  upon  the  subject,— and  from  which  circumstances, 
and  for  which  reasons,  the  absolute  and  imperative  necessity  devolves 
upon  this  House  to  proceed  firmly  and  temperately,  but  resolutely 
and  definitely,  to  the  final  and  complete  attainment  of  one  great 
object, — the  ultimate  and  complete  extinction  of  every  trace,  and 
every  vestige  of  colonial  slavery.  I  say,  having  made  this  state- 
ment, I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  House  the  means  by 
which  it  appears  to  his  Majesty's  Government  that  that  great  tran- 
sition— I  do  not  say  without  danger — but  with  the  least  danger,  and 
the  least  evil,  can  be  effected.  Sir,  the  resolutions  which  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  this 
night,  will  not,  of  necessity,  involve  its  acquiescence  in  all  the 
details  of  the  plan  which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  explain.  They 
involve,  undoubtedly,  the  great  principle  on  which  that  plan  pro- 
ceeds, but  they  are  the  mere  sketch  and  outline  of  the  measures 
which  we  intend  to  introduce,— measures  which,  in  their  future 
progress  through  this  House,  may,  no  doubt,  be  susceptible  of 
modifications  and  amendments ;  for  in  a  plan  of  this  kind,  I  am 
?ure  the  House  will  feel  that  there  is — I  will  not  say  a  difficulty, 
but— an  absolute  impossibility,  that  any  Government,  or  that  any 
set  of  men,  can  propose  any  measure  which,  in  all  its  parts,  shall 
be  unexceptionable.  I  will  go  further,  and  say, — which  shall  not 
be  liable  to  many  great  and  grave  objections,  and  which  shall  not  be 
open  to  the  consideration  and  judgment  of  this  House  and  the 
country,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  by  any  alterations,  or  by  the 
adoption  of  any  means,  we  may  reconcile  conflicting  interests,  we 
may  meet  conflicting  circumstances,  and  thus  effectually  attain  our 
great  and  avowed  object, — the  final  extinction  of  slavery  throughout 
every  country  which  owes  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown. 

Sir,  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Weymouth,  in 
the  year  1893,  brought  forward  a  proposition  that  after  a  period 
to  be  named,  the  children  of  all  slaves  born  on  plantations  should 
at  once,  on  their  birth,  be  free.  That  was  the  extent  to  which  that 
Honourable  Gentleman  went  at  that  time.  He  asked  no  more,  he 
stated  that  to  be  the  great  consummation  of  his  wishes ;  he  stated 
that  to  be,  in  point  of  fact,  securing  the  extinction  of  slavery,  and 
be  made  use  of  this  memorable  expression, — 

"  I  do  not  call  upon  you  to  go  back,  but  I  call  upon  you  to 
abstain  from  going  forward ;  I  do  not  call  upon  you  to  retrace  your 
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steps,  but  I  call  upon  you  to  make  no  further  advance.  I  demand 
for  every  child  of  a  slave  who  shall  hereafter  be  born,  that  he  shall 
be  born  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  man." 

Sir,  to  the  whole  and  full  extent,  the  adoption  of  that  proposition 
would  have  been  the  attainment  of  the  wishes  of  the  Honourable 
Gentleman.  To  that  whole  extent  his  Majesty's  Government  pro- 
pose to  go  j  but  they  also  propose  to  endeavour  to  avoid  the  danger 
which  must  arise  from  that  proposition /uncoupled  with  more  ex- 
tensive changes  which  were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Canning,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  debate  of  1823.  Sir,  Mr.  Canning  argued,  and 
argued  with  irresistible  force  against  the  Honourable  Gentleman, 
who  was,  at  that  time,  contending  for  the  emancipation  of  future 
slaves,  to  this  effect : — 

"  What !  (said  he)  will  you  place  the  future  generation  in  a  position 
so  infinitely  more  enviable,  and  so  far  superior  to  that  of  the  present 
generation?  Will  you  so  *far  invert  the  feelings  that  ought  to 
subsist  between  parents  and  children,  as  to  say  that  the  children 
shall  be  free  from  the  moment  of  their  birth,  and  that  the  parents 
shall  be  condemned,  to  the  hour  of  their  death,  to  a  hopeless  state 
of  irretrievable  slavery  V 

Sir,  the  power  of  that  argument  was  irresistible.  The  House  felt 
it  to  be  so,  but  it  shewed  its  feeling  by  going  back  from  the  proposition 
of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth.  I  trust  the  House  will 
now  feel  this  proposition  in  a  different  sense,  and  that  the  infer- 
ence it  will  draw  will  be,  that  it  is  not  its  duty  to  stand  still  with  pro- 
viding for  the  future,  but  that  it  must  proceed  to  provide  freedom 
for  the  existing  generation. 

But,  Sir,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  I  would 
provide  freedom  for  the  existing  generation,  and  that  I  would  not 
reduce  them  to  that  state  of  distress  and  irremediable  hopelessness 
in  which  it  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Canning  that  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  intended  to  leave  them,  I  would  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
at  once,  by  one  single,  hasty  act — and  I  again  agree  with  the 
Honourable  Gentleman's  proposition,  as  I  also  concur  in  the  prudent 
language  which  he  held  in  1823  and  1824 — I  say,  I  would  not,  by 
one  single,  hasty  step,  at  once  remove  all  the  shackles  by  which  the 
slaves  are  now  bound ; — I  would  not,  at  once,  turn  them  forth  from 
a  state  of  hopeless  slavery  into  one  of  unrestricted  freedom,  for 
which  they  may  be  yet  unfit.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  am  I  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  they  shall  remain  in  their  present  condition  for 
one  year,  or  for  two  years,  or  for  three  years,  and,  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  the  transition  should  be  immediate — from  slavery  to 
freedom  ?  Sir,  I  see  no  less,  and,  indeed,  perhaps  I  see  greater 
danger  in  that  course  than  in  the  other,  because  I  cannot  conceal 
from  myself  that  that  intermediate  period,  be  it  one  year,  two  years, 
or  three  years,  would  be  a  period  of  anxiety  and  irritation — would  be 
a  period  of  great  excitement — would  be  a  period  of  great  danger — 
would  be  a  period  of  tyranny,  on  the  one  hand,  and  defiance  on  the 
other — would  be  a  period  of  unrepressed  and  unmitigated  severity 
on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  of  irresponsible  disobedience  and 
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want  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  slave.  I  propose,  then,  that  a 
safer  and  a  middle  course  shall  be  taken,  which,  while  it  preserves 
all  the  essentials  of  freedom — which,  while  it  sweeps  off,  at  one 
blow,  all  those  restrictions  which  are  woven,  by  the  care  of  the 
colonial  legislature,  to  fetter  the  class  which  they  affect  to  protect — 
which,  while  it  places  every  man  virtually  in  the  situation  of  a  free-, 
man,  will  yet  place  him  in  a  condition  in  which  he  will  be  subject  to 
such  restrictions  as  may  prove  to  him,  for  a  period,  the  real  value  of 
industry,  and  as  may  give  him  an  incentive  to  the  acquisition  of 
those  industrious  habits  of  which  he  may  afterwards  stand  so  much 
in  need.  1  propose,  then,  that  every  slave,  on  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  shall  forthwith  have  the  power  of  claiming  to  be  put  in  a  situation 
ia  which  he  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  ot  a  free  man, — in  which 
be  shall  feel  no  taint  of  his  servile  condition, — in  which  he  shall  be 
freed  from  the  atrocious  system  of  irresponsible  corporal  punish- 
ment,— in  which  he  shall  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  domestic 
ties,  in  which  he  shall  not  be  compelled  to  see  those  who  are  nearest 
and  dearest  to  him,  insulted  by  punishment  or  liable  to  degradation,— 
in  which  his  evideuce  shall  not  be  disputable  in  a  court  of  justice, — 
in  which  his  right  to  property  of  every  description  shall  be  as  un- 
disputed as  the  right  of  every  other  class  of  the  King's  subjects, — 
in  which  he  shall  enjoy  every  right  and  every  privilege  of  a  freeman — : 
subject  to  this  restriction,  and  this  restriction  only — that  he  shall,  for 
a  certain  time,  remain  under  contract,  to  labour  industriously  in  the 
service  of  his  present  owner,  but  his  then  employer. 

Sir,  I  may  be  asked,  how  do  you  propose  to  meet  all  these  acts  of 
colonial  restriction? — How  do  you  propose  to  meet  these  statutes 
and  enactments  of  the  colonial  legislature  ?  Why,  I  say  you  sweep 
them  away  at  once — they  are  enacted  for  slaves — you  declare  that 
the  labourer  on  a  plantation  is  no  longer  a  slave.  Then  there  is  not 
one  of  those  enactments  which  touches  them  j  he  is  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  them  all ;  his  testimony  is  unimpeached,  his  property  is 
unrestricted,  and  his  religious  rights  are  unfettered  j  he  may  seek  his 
own  religious  instruction,  and  he  may  enjoy  every  right  and  every 
privilege  subject  to  this  single  restraint,  that  he  shall  be  for  a  limited 
period  expected  to  labour  upon  one  particular  soil.  Sir,  I  cannot 
myself  believe  that  even  if  the  matter  stood  thus,  and  thus  only,  this 
could  be  considered  such  an  infraction  of  the  rights  and  freedom  of 
the  labourer,  as  to  hold  out  the  least  temptation  to  any  of  the  most 
eager  and  most  anxious  advocates  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery, 
to  hesitate  in  giving  bis  assent  to  what  is  freedom  coupled  with  so 
trifling  a  limitation.  I  cannot  believe  that  on  such  a  point  there  is 
sufficient  ground  or  sufficient  reason  for  those  who  are  anxious  at 
once  to  pass  a  law  by  which  slavery  should  be  for  ever  abolished — to 
hesitate  to  give  their  assent  to  the  declaration,  that  by  this  law 
slavery  is  at  once,  and  for  ever,  in  fact,  abolished — and  that  every 
trace  and  every  vestige  of  it  will  vanish  from  the  King's  dominions 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  In  what  condition  will  the  labourer  be 
placed  after  this  Act  is  passed  ?  In  what  condition  is  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  in  this  country,  who  has  bound  himself  by  contract,  to 
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t  ime  *    He  works,  God  knows,  for 
Lie  has  upon  him  the  care  of  his 
.Mttmatf  till  night,  and  he  has  to  provide 
.  ..  .kiiiiiii  •   aid  the  labourer  in  this  country 
which  is  frequently  hardly  sufficient  to 
viatic*.    In  what  state  do  we  propose  to 
.  jouuti,  indeed,  by  contract — bound  that  his 
i  aiU4  iood  and  clothing,  or  pay  him  in  money, 
vui  u  tor  this  provision  he  is  to  labour  three- 
.c^-4oUfths  of  his  week.    Surely,  seven  hours 
i%  exorbitant  period  of  labour  in  return  for 
.  t  iupose  that  for  the  remaining  fourth  of  his 
(an,  it  liberty  to  transfer  his  services  where 
.aittouai  advantage — that  if  he  pleases  to  give 
uail  have  a  rate  of  payment  fixed  according 
>u,  to  be  drawn  up  for  that  purpose, 
^ues  to  the  fixing  of  wages.    u  Can  you," 
l  wages  ?"    u  Can  you  fix  a  rate  applicable 
Can  you  fix  a  rate  applicable  to  all  the 
^  :v  a  rule  applicable  to  all  classes  of  labour?'* 
.,%  .»uiy  ask,  shall  we  fling  the  whole  matter 
..  >v^c>  with  saying,  that  the  wages  shall  be 
-upply  of  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  ? 
iM  *here  this  system  may  be  adopted,  but 
a»*  is.  at'  almost  unbounded  fertility,  where  the 
u*k  ensUy  supplied,  it  would  be  impossible 
.  v-^Kied  wages,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
.  viK>uld  not  come  to  an  immediate  and 
^uvi  ihat  the  wages  which  a  negro  could 
.      ostein,  would  be  a  sufficient  inducement 
mmim  labour.    Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  give 
,  ,  ,c  >*v*  about  the  negro  character  j  but  I  do  lay 
.  ^.u  relative  to  the  slave  character.    I  know, 
. ,  .v    sinuate — 1  am  aware  how  it  operates  to 
^*i«U>te  activity.    The  effect  of  slavery  is 
u»  >ie^  that  as  the  greatest  of  human  curses 
»  .»%  tauuui  bliss  and  enjoyment  is  the  re- 
""»>e  the  slave  suddenly  from  labour, 
w  lu  re  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
\ui  the  necessities  of  life,  would  be  to 
*  habits  of  industry — to  retrograde  in 
Ui  hold  out  to  the  negro  population 
nitive  habits  of  savage  life.    I  con- 
>m>  on  this  subject  are  for  a  time 
v    oivurity  of  the  master,  but  for  the 


■ 


ei  than  that  which  I  propose,  and 
;  unreasonable  in  it,  seeing  that 
»    -lowly  it  may  be,  though  still 
HvwUun  of  the  slave.    In  what  manner 
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is  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  fixed  ?  This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  point  of 
some  difficulty,  as  there  is  no  criterion  by  which  to  settle  it.  Refer 
the  question  to  a  Committee  of  planters,  and  they  will  say  that  the 
rate  of  wages  should  be  according  to  the  outlay  in  procuring  for 
negroes  the  necessary  articles  of  food  and  clothing.  What  other 
criterion  is  there  r  There  is  no  free  labour— there  is  no  competition 
with  which  we  can  compare  the  labour  in  which  the  slave  is  en- 
gaged. My  Noble  Friend  cheers  this  observation  as  if  he  thought 
iree  labour  and  competition  did  exist  in  the  West  Iudies.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  the  Noble  Lord  support  that  proposition,  and  still 
more  happy  if  he  should  be  able  to  prove  it  j  but,  at  present,  I 
must  contend  that  there  is  not  that  degree  of  free  labour  which  can 
form  a  regulator  for  the  wages  to  be  assigned  to  the  negroes.  I ' 
know  of  no  mode  by  which  so  much  justice  will  be  done,  as  by 
compelling  the  planter  to  fix  a  price  upon  the  negro,  and  to  pay 
him  daily  wages  in  fixed  proportion  to  that  price.  In  this  way  the 
prices  and  the  wages  of  the  negro  operate  as  a  direct  check  one 
upon  the  other.  If  the  master  should  fix  a  high  price  on  the  negro, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  emancipation,  he  necessarily  imposes  on 
himself  the  condition  of  paying  a  high  rate  of  wages;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  a  view  of  paying  a  low  rate  of  wages,  he  fixes  alow 
price  upon  the  negro,  then,  upon  payment  of  that  price  by  any  person 
on  his  behalf,  the  negro  becomes  absolutely  free.  I  propose,  then, 
that  the  negro  shall  be  apprenticed  to  his  present  employer,  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  give  up  to  him  three-fourths  of  his  labour,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  food  and  clothing  which  he  receives  from  him ; 
that  he  shall  be  at  liberty,  if  he  think  fit,  to  give  one-fourth  of  his 
labour  elsewhere ;  but  that,  if  he  give  it  to  his  master,  he  shall  re- 
ceive an  amount  of  wages  proportionate  to  the  price  set  upon  him. 
In  this  way,  the  negro  would,  in  a  period  of  twelve  years,  pay,  by 
instalments,  the  full  amount  of  his  value.  In  what  condition,  then, 
•toes  the  planter  stand  ?  He  obtains,  for  the  next  twelve  years, 
Jhree-fourths  of  the  labour  which  he  now  possesses  in  the  slave — 
from  the  apprenticed  labourer;  and  for  the  remaining  fourth  he  would, 
if  he  employed  it,  have  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  wages.  He  may 
not  apply  this  fourth  part  of  the  apprentices'  labour ;  but,  in  that 
case,  he  would  lose  that  amount  of  profitable  labour. 

I  now  ask  the  Committee  whether,  in  arranging  a  plan  of  this 
magnitude,  consideration  should  not  be  had  to  the  loss  which  will 
inevitably  be  sustained  by  the  West  India  proprietor  ?  Is  it  right 
that  on  him  alone  should  be  thrown  the  whole  burden  of  repairing 
the  injustice  which  has  been  done  to  the  negro,  with  the  concurrence 
of  Parliament,  for  a  long  course  of  years  ?  I  will  not  here  enter 
ioto  the  abstract  question  of  whether  one  man  is  entitled  to  possess 
a  property  in  the  person  of  another  ;  but  I  say,  that  if  we  deprive 
the  planter  of  his  labourers,  we  are  bound  to  take  upon  ourselves 
a  portion  of  the  risk  that  must  attend  the  undertaking.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  in  the  present  state  of  West  Indian  property,  to 
find  any  data  by  which  to  estimate  the  loss  that  West  India  pro- 
prietors will  sustain  by  being  deprived  of  the  negroes,    I  know  an 
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instance  of  an  estate,  producing  1400*.  a-ycar,  on  which  there  was 
n  mortgage  of  only  between  5000/.  and  60001.,  having  been  sold,  last 
year,  for  a  sum  which  would  actually  be  covered  by  the  proceeds  of 
the  property  for  the  first  year.  Whilst  I  deny  that  the  insecurity 
attaching  to  West  India  property  has  had  any  effect  upon  the  profits 
derived  from  it,  I  admit  that  it  hus  hud  a  great  effect  on  the  ex- 
changeable value,  or  the  means  of  selling  that  property.  West 
India  property,  at  the  present  moment,  comes  into  the  market  in  a 
state  of  dreadful  depreciation.  Now,  let  us  look,  however,  at  the 
profits  derived  from  West  India  property,  and  upon  this  point  I  will 
refer  to  a  statement  put  forth  by  the  West  India  proprietors  them- 
selves 5 — I  allude  to  the  returns  presented  by  them  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  these  returns  have  the  evidence  of  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors as  to  the  cost  of  raising  every  hogshead  of  sugar,  and  also 
as  to  the  number  of  hogsheads  imported  annually,  and  the  net  profit 
upon  each.  It  appears  that  the  net  profit  arising  from  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  is  1,200,000/.  a-year.  We  have  not  equally  accurate  data 
for  calculating  the  net  profits  upon  rum  and  coffee  i  but  assuming 
it — and  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  doing  so — to  be  between  25O.OO0  and 
300,000/.  a-year,  the  total  net  profit  of  West  India  property  will 
amount  to  1,500,000/  annually. 

His  Majesty's  Ministers  propose  to  advance  to  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors, subject  to  such  conditions  for  repayment  as  Parliament 
may  think  proper  to  impose,  a  loan  to  the  amount  of  ten  years'  pur- 
chase of  this  annual  profit;  that  is  to  say,  a  loan  of  15,000,000/. 
sterling.  It  will  rest  with  Parliament  to  decide  in  what  manner, 
upon  what  conditions,  and  within  what  period  this  loan  shall  be  paid. 
It  will  also  remain  with  Parliament  to  consider  whether  they  are 
prepared  to  go  still  further,  and  not  to  require  the  repayment  of  the 
loan,  but  to  convert  it  into  a  gift ;  which  maybe  done,  according  to  a  plan 
that  I  will  presently  explain  to  the  House.  This  sum  of  15,000,000/. 
may  be  considered  as  the  purchase-money  of  one-fourth  of  the 
labour  of  the  slave  ;  and  with  the  fourth  of  his  labour  left  at  the 
disposal  of  the  negro,  he  will  be  able,  in  twelve  years,  if  we  have  not 
fixed  the  wages  at  too  high  a  rate  which  I  do  not  believe,  to  pay  for 
the  other  three-fourths  of  his  labour,  and  to  redeem  himself  from 
bondage  at  the  price  fixed  upon  him  by  his  master.  Fro.n  the 
labour  of  the  negro,  in  the  first  instance,  the  planter  will  have  the 
means  of  paying  the  Government  the  sum  advanced ;  and  at  the  end 
of  twelve  years,  the  purchase* money  of  the  negroes  will  remain 
entirely  at  the  master's  disposal.  It  in,  undoubtedly,  true,  that  in 
the  mean  time  the  West  India  proprietors  will  be  subject  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  paying  such  interest  on  the  loan  as  Parliament  may  re- 
quire. In  stating  this  part  of  the  plan,  I  do  not  wish  to  bind  the 
House  with  respect  to  its  details,  which  will  remain  open  for  future 
consideration.  I  also  propose  to  leave  to  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  whether  or  not  they  will  call  upon  the  negro,  in  his  state 
of  apprenticeship,  to  contribute  his  share  towards  the  repayment  of 
the  sum  advanced  to  the  planter.  One  thing  is  clear,-— namely, 
that  the  repayment  must  be  borne  either  by  the  produce  of  negro 
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labour,  or  by  the  revenues  of  this  country  ;  for  it  cannot,  in  justice  or 
fairness  be  borne  by  the  planters. 

Upon  one  or  the  other  of  these  alternatives  the  choice  of  Par- 
liament must  rest.  It  may  be  thought  that  there  is  a  middle  course, 
but  into  that  question  I  will  not  at  present  enter.  I  know  that 
there  are  some  Gentlemen  who  object  to  calling  on  the  negro  to 
contribute  any  portion  of  his  earnings,  during  his  apprenticeship, 
to  the  object  I  have  mentioned.  1  do  not  concur  with  them.  I 
think  that  the  negro  is  more  likely  to  continue  in  a  state  of  industry 
and  exertion  if  he  knows  that  a  portion  of  the  wages  he  earns  will 
be  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  his  freedom.  Such  a 
plan  will  be  more  likely  to  create  in  the  negro  habits  of  vigorous 
exertion,  and  patient  self-denial,  that  will  be  of  the  utmost  value 
to  him  in  a  state  of  freedom,  than  if  he  were  told — *'  You  shall 
work  three- fourths  of  the  day  for  your  master,  for  which  you  shall 
receive  food  and  clothing,  but  for  the  other  fourth  part  of  the  day 
you  may  work,  or  not,  as  you  please,  in  order  to  obtain  superfluities." 

I  believe  I  have  now  stated,  in  as  much  detail  as  is  necessary  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceeding,  all  parts  of  the  plan  which  has  been 
resolved  upon  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  with  one  exception,  which 
[  will  now  proceed  to  till  up.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  success  and  efficiency  of  the  plan,  to  supply  that,  the 
want  of  which  has  rendered  former  enactments  null  and  of  no  effect, 
— namely,  something  of  an  executory  power.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  the  House  to  distribute  through  the  chartered  colonies,  as  they 
have  already  through  the  Crown  colonies,  stipendiary  magistrates,— 
appointed  by  the  Crown,— uninfluenced  by  the  local  assemblies,— 
free  from  local  passions  and  unbiassed  by  party  prejudices, — who 
will  administer  equal  justice  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  black  and 
the  white  ;  who  will  watch  over  and  protect  the  negro  in  his  in- 
cipient state  of  freedom,  and  will  aid  and  direct  his  inexperience  in 
forming  a  contract  with  his  master  which  must  have  so  material  an 
effect  upon  his  future  life.  There  is  another  point  on  which  I  shall 
not  appeal  in  vain  to  the  House  or  the  country.  I  call  upon  you,  in 
full  confidence,  to  aid  the  local  legislatures, — and,  if  necessary,  to 
proceed  without  them, — in  establishing  a  system  of  moral  and 
religious  education  in  the  colonies.  We  are  about  to  emancipate 
the  old  after  a  certain  period — the  young  immediately  from  the 
present  moment  From  this  hour,  then,  commences  our  respon- 
sibility. We  may  now  train  them  up  in  what  habits  we  please.  If 
we  place  them  in  a  state  of  freedom  we  are  bound  to  fit  them  for  it  j 
we  are  bound  not  to  throw  them  upon  the  world  with  the  idea  im- 
planted on  their  minds,  from  ail  that  they  see  and  hear  around  them, 
that  the  lot  of  man  is  but  to  labour  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
and  to  die  with  no  other  feeling  than  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  end 
of  a  -weary  pilgrimage.  We  must  implant  in  their  minds  those 
principles  which  will  tit  them  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  here 
— we  should  impose  the  highest  restraints  upon  their  conduct,  and 
inspire  them  with  the  highest  motives  for  virtuous  actions ;  and,  at 
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once,  prepare  them  for  freedom  in  this  world,  and  enable  them  to 
leave  it  not  as  the  brutes  that  perish. 

I  have  now  gone  through  all  the  points  to  which  1  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  know  the  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  which  will  oppose  the  execution  of  this 
plan — I  know  the  disadvantages  under  which  I  bring  it  forward,  at 
this  particular  crisis  j — but  in  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  and  dis- 
advantages, I  am  cheered  by  the  confident  hope  that,  in  the  resolu- 
tions which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  the  germ  is  sown  which  at  no  distant 
period  will  ripen  into  perfect  fruit,  when  matured  by  the  wisdom  and 
fostering  care  of  persons  better  qualified  than  myself  for  the  task, — 
and  which  will  secure  to  this  country, — to  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects, — the  certainty  that  from  the  day  when  these  resolutions 
shall  be  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  there  will  be  a  virtual 
extinction,  throughout  the  British  domiuions,  of  all  the  horrors  of  a 
state  of  slavery;  and  that  at  no  distant  period,  by  no  uncertain 
operation,  but  by  the  action  of  this  machinery  which  is  now  set  in 
motion,  every  trace  of  a  system  which  mars  the  fair  face  of  freedom, 
will  be*erased. 

Those  who  first  broached  this  mighty  question  have  not  lived  to 
witness  its  triumph.  They  laboured  strenuously  for  the  establish- 
ment of  first  principles— they  satisfied  themselves  with  laying  the 
foundation,  and  were  conscious  that  it  would  be  strong  enough  to 
support  the  glorious  structure  subsequently  to  be  reared  upon  it. 
Like  the  prophets  of  old,  "  They  saw  the  day  which  was  to  come, 
but  they  saw  it  afar  off,  and  with  the  eye  of  faith/'  It  is  not,  bow- 
ever,  without  feelings  of  the  deepest  emotion  that  I  remind  the 
House  that  one  of  the  earliest — one  of  the  most  religious — one  of  the 
most  conscientious — one  of  the  most  zealous  of  all  those  who  la- 
boured at  the  commencement  of  this  great  cause,  and  watched  its 
dawn — Wilberforcc — still  remains,  1  trust,  to  see  the  final  consum- 
mation of  the  glorious  work  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  his  early 
energies  were  directed  ;  and  to  exclaim  like  the  last  of  the  prophets 
to  whom  1  have  alluded,  when  he  saw  the  perfect  day,  "  .Lord,  now 
lcttcst  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  pence." 

1  have  now  to  offer  my  apologies  to  the  House  for  having  detained 
them  so  long,  but  upon  u  subject  of  so  much  importance  and  difficulty, 
1  could  not  confine  my  observations  within  narrower  limits.  I  will, 
then,  after  thanking  the  House  for  the  patience  and  unwearied  atten- 
tion with  which  they  have  listened  to  me,  conclude  by  expressing  an 
earnest  and  anxious  hope  that  the  councils  of  this  House  may  be  so 
guided  as  that  England  shall,  for  the  second  time,  set  before  the 
world  the  great  and  glorious  example  of  a  commercial  nation,  weigh- 
ing commercial  advantages  light  in  the  balance,  against  justice, 
humanity,  and  religion  ;  that  wc  may  see  the  extinction  of  slavery 
graduully  and  safely,  but  completely  and  entirely  effected ;  and  that, 
by  a  reconcilement  of  conflicting  opinions,  by  sacrificing  extreme 
w  ishes  on  cither  side,  we  .shall  exhibit  the  proud  example  of  a  deli- 
berate c  a^cmbly,  \  indicating  its  character  tor  temperance,  prudence, 
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and  moderation  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  for  decision — in  the  course 
pursued,  which  is  honourable  to  the  nation  to  which  the  assembly 
belongs,  and  will  afford  the  surest  pledge  of  the  successful  work- 
ing of  the  great  experiment  which  we  are  about  to  try.  The  resolu- 
tions which  it  is  my  duty  to  move,  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  — "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  immediate  and 
effectual  measures  be  taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  colonies,  under  such  provisions  for  regulating  the 
condition  of  the  negroes,  as  may  combine  their  welfare  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  proprietors. 

2.  — '*  That  it  is  expedient  that  all  children  born  after  the  passing 
of  any  Act,  or  who  shall  be  under  the  age  of  six  years  at  the  time  of 
passing  any  Act  of  Parliament  for  this  purpose,  be  declared  free  ; 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  such  temporary  restrictions  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  their  support  and  maintenance. 

3.  — That  all  persons  now  slaves,  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as 
apprenticed  labourers,  and  to  acquire  thereby  all  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  freemen  ;  subject  to  the  restriction  of  labouring,  under 
conditions  and  for  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  Parliament,  for  their  present 
owners. 

4.  — "  That  to  provide  against  the  risk  of  loss  which  proprietors 
in  his  Majesty's  colonial  possessions  might  sustain  by  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  his  Majesty  be  enabled  to  advance,  by  way  of  loan,  to  be 
raised  from  timeto  time, asum  not  exceeding  inthewhole  15,000,000/., 
to  be  repaid  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  rale  of  interest  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  Parliament. 

5.  — *•  That  his  Majesty  be  enabled  to  defray  any  such  expense  as 
he  may  incur  in  establishing  an  efficient  stipendiary  magistracy  in 
the  colonies,  and  in  aiding  the  local  legislatures  in  providing  for  the 
religious  and  moral  education  of  the  negro  population  to  be  emanci- 
pated." 

I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  these  resolutions  to  call 
upon  the  House  to  come  to  a  hasty  decision  upon  them.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  the  Members  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  felt  themselves  unable  to  accede  to  the  proposition 
which  was  made  to  them,  to  postpone  the  statement  which  I  have 
now  had  the  honour  to  make  to  the  House  j  but,  after  all  the  pub- 
licity which  had  been  given  to  the  plan,  in  all  its  details,  his  Majesty's 
Government  felt  it  necessary  that  its  principles  should  be  explained 
through  their  official  organ  in  this  House.  Having  done  so,  how- 
ever, I  have  no  wish  to  call  for  a  sudden  decision  of  the  House  upon 
the  measure  which  has  been  submitted  to  them.  If  it  should  be  the 
wish  of  any  Member  to  have  further  time  to  consider  the  resolutions, 
I  am  not  only  prepared  at  once  to  comply  with  that  desire,  but  I 
must  say,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  reasonable.  I  will  now  move  the 
resolutions,  and  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  House  to  continue 
the  discussion  now,  or  not. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. — Will  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  be 
L*ood  enough  to  explain  in  what  mode  he  proposes  that  negroes  shall 
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be  compelled  to  fulfil  the  contracts  into  which  they  enter  with  their 
masters  ?    Is  corporal  punishment  to  be  resorted  to  ? 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — Corporal  punishment  will  be  taken 
from  the  hands  of  the  masters  and  placed  in  those  of  judicial  autho- 
rities, to  be  applied  as  a  penalty  in  cases  of  particular  violations  of 
contracts.  The  apprenticed  labourer  in  the  colonies  will  differ  in  no 
respect,  except  in  the  application  of  this  penalty,  from  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  in  this  country. 

Lord  Viscount  Howick. — Sir,  I  can  assure  the  House  that  I 
rise  upon  this  occasion  with  feelings  so  painful  as  hardly  to  leave  me 
the  power  of  utterance.  Situated  as  I  am,  the  House  must  be  aware 
how  distressing  it  must  be  to  me  to  find  myself  compelled,  by  an 
imperative  sense  of  duty,  to  express  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  plan 
which  has  just  been  unfolded  by  my  Right  Honourable  Friend.  If 
I  disapproved  only  of  the  details  of  that  plan — if  I  could  have  any 
hope  that  those  modifications,  to  which  my  Right  Honourable  Friend 
has  stated  that  he  will  not  be  unwilling  to  assent,  could  remove  the 
strong  objections  which  I  entertain  to  it,  I  certainly  would  have  re- 
served for  a  future  opportunity,  the  observations  which  I  now  feel 
called  upon  to  make.  But,  Sir,  I  fear  that  the  difference  between 
us  is  one  of  principle,  which  no  minor  alterations  can  get  over ;  and 
therefore  feeling  as  I  do  upon  this  subject,  I  must  endeavour  to  state 
to  the  House  the  grounds  of  my  dissent  from  the  measure  proposed 
by  my  Right  Honourable  Friend. 

Sir,  there  is  perhaps  hardly  any  other  question  in  the  whole  range 
of  our  policy  upon  which  I  could  have  been  induced  to  take  the 
course  which  I  am  now  about  to  adopt.  Upon  almost  any  other 
subject  I  should  have  yielded  my  own  opinion  to  that  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  present  Government.  I  should  have  done  so,  not  only 
from  the  desire  to  avoid  the  pain  of  differing  from  them,  but  also 
because  with  the  perfect  assurance  I  have  of  the  uprightness  and 
honesty  of  their  intentions,  and  with  the  confidence  I  feel  in  their 
ability  to  decide  what  course,  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  best  to 
pursue,  I  should  have  felt  that  in  deferring  to  their  judgment,  I  was 
not  only  consulting  my  private  feelings,  but  doing  that  which  my 
public  duty  required.  But,  Sir,  this  is  a  question  of  which  my  Right 
Honourable  Friend  has  eloquently  described  the  importance,— -one 
on  which  I  feel  to  be  at  stake,  not  only  the  honour  of  this  country, 
hut  the  happiness  or  misery  of  nearly  800,000  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
with  the  lives  of  many  of  these  unoffending  persons.  It  is  also  a 
question  to  which,  during  the  last  two  years,  my  attention  has  been 
almost  constantly  directed  j  which,  during  that  period,  I  may  fairly 
say  has  occupied  the  larger  portion  of  my  time,  and  upon  which  I 
have,  therefore,  formed  opinions  not  easily  to  be  shaken  j  hence  also 
the  strong  conviction  on  my  mind  is,  that  the  adoption  of  any  mea- 
sure founded  on  the  principles  which  my  Right  Honourable  Friend 
has  laid  down,  must  lead  to  the  most  fatal  results.  However  unwil- 
lingly, I  must  state  to  the  House  what  are  the  considerations  which 
have  led  me  to  that  conclusion.    My  Right  Honourable  Friend  has 
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said  that  be  proposes  at  once  to  place  the  negroes  almost  in  a  state 
of  freedom — to  give  them  (I  think  was  his  expression)  all  the  essen- 
tials of  freedom.  Could  I  be  persuaded  that  such  would  he  the 
effect  of  the  measure  he  has  recommended,  I  should  be  spared  the 
pain  of  opposing  it  j  but  the  House  must  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  words.  Slavery  does  not  consist  in  a  name.  The  real 
distinction  between  slavery  and  freedom  is,  that  in  a  state  of  freedom 
men  work  because  they  are  convinced  that  it  is  their  interest  to  do 
so,  because  their  reason  is  satisfied  that,  comparing  the  privations 
which  idleness  will  entail  upon  them,  with  the  advantages  which 
industry  will  command,  it  is  better  for  them  to  labour  than  to  indulge 
in  their  natural  inclination  for  repose.  In  a  state  of  slavery,  on  the 
other  hand,  men  work  from  fear,  for  the  benefit  of  others.  If,  as  I 
believe,  this  is  the  only  distinction  between  a  state  of  slavery  and  a 
state  of  freedom,  I  ask  how  can  it  be  said  that  my  Right  Honourable 
Friend,  by  his  proposal,  would  get  rid  of  slavery  r  fiy  that  plan  the 
negro  is  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  master  not  of  his  own  choice,  and  is 
to  be  compelled  to  enter  into  a  contract,  the  terms  of  which  he  is  not 
at  liberty  to  alter  or  to  reject.  For  that  master  he  is  to  be  compelled 
to  labour  three-fourths  of  his  day,  and  in  return  he  is  to  receive  the 
-ame  supplies,  the  same  necessaries,  which  the  planter  is  at  present 
in  the  habit  of  furnishing.  Now,  Sir,  it  appears  by  the  evidence  last 
year  given  before  the  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  that 
the  annual  value  of  all  supplies,  of  every  description,  usually  fur- 
nished by  a  Jamaica  planter,  to  each  negro,  is  highly  estimated  at 
45*.  Mr.  Shand,  a  planter  of  long  experience,  states  this  to  be  the 
amount  j  other  witnesses  put  it  much  lower  j  but  allow  that  it  is 
even  higher  than  Mr.  Shand  has  stated,  and  assume  that  52*.  is  not 
more  than  the  value  of  the  supplies  now  furnished  to  the  negroes, 
it  will  follow  that  according  to  the  proposal  of  my  Right  Honour- 
able Friend,  1*.  a-week,  or  id.  a-day,  is  to  be  the  remuneration  for 
which  the  negro  is,  during  three-fourths  of  his  time,  to  be  com- 
pelled to  labour.  But  what  is  the  real  value  of  this  labour ? 
This,  fortunately,  we  have  the  means  of  ascertaining.  Several  wit- 
nesses have  stated,  that  in  hiring  a  jobbing-gang,  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  3s.  Ad.  a-day  is  usually  paid  for  each  negro.  At  the  same 
rate,  the  value  of  three-quarters  of  a  day's  work,  would  be  2*.  Gtl. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  labour  which  the  apprenticed  negro 
is  to  be  compelled  to  give  to  his  master,  for  2d.,  is  fairly  and  ho* 
nestly  worth  exactly  fifteen  times  that  sum.  My  Right  Honourable 
Friend  has  asked,  in  what  respect  the  condition  of  the  apprenticed 
nc^ro  will  differ  from  that  of  a  labourer  in  this  country,  who  has 
entered  into  a  contract  to  work  for  a  particular  master  for  a  con- 
siderable period ;  since,  he  says,  the  Euglish  labourer  thinks  him- 
self well  off,  if  he  can  earn  a  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family. 
I  say  that  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  is,  simply,  that  in 
the  one  the  contract  is  voluntary,  in  the  other  it  is  not ;  that  in  the 
one  case,  the  labourer  receives  the  whole,  in  the  other,  only  a 
trifling  proportion  of  the  value  of  his  labour;  and  that  what  my 
Right  Honourable  Friend  proposes  is,  in  effect,  whatever  it  may  be 
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in  name,  a  virtual  retention  of  the  principle  of  slavery,  the  exaction, 
by  compulsion,  of  labour  for  the  advantage,  not  of  the  labourer, 
but  of  the  master.   After  my  Right  Honourable  Friend's  eloquent 
description  of  the  injustice  and  horrors  of  slavery,  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  for  him  to  have  shewn  what  advantage  he  supposes 
would  arise  from  this  apprenticeship  of  the  negro,  which  I  maintain 
to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  continuance  of  the  whole  principle 
of  slavery.    Is  this  system  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro  or 
the  master  ?    My  Right  Honourable  Friend  has  not  very  distinctly 
explained  himself  upon  this  point;  but  it  is  one  on  which  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  there  should  be  a  clear  understanding.  I>et 
us  have  no  doubt  or  disguise  on  the  subject ;  since  I  must  enter  my 
most  decided  and  solemn  protest  against  the  continuance,  for  how- 
ever short  a  time,  of  any  part  of  the  existing  system,  with  a  view  to 
the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  planters.   Whatever  claim  the  master 
may  have  on  this  country, — which  is  a  point  for  future  consideration, 
—he  can  have  none  whatever  on  the  slaves.   They  can  have  in- 
curred no  debt  by  having  been  the  victims  of  violence  and  wrong; 
they  might,  perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  claim  some  compensation 
from  the  master  for  their  past  sufferings  and  unrequited  services. 
My  Right  Honourable  Friend  may  perhaps  say,  that  his  plan  is  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  both  master  and  slave.    If  so,  the  way  in 
which  it  is  to  operate  for  the  benefit  of  the  slave,  ought  to  have  been 
made  more  manifest.    At  first  sight,  at  least,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  slave  can  be  benefited  by  giving  away  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  value  of  his  labour  to  one  who  has  in  justice  no  claim  whatever 
upon  him.    I  understood  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  to  say,  that  he 
proposed  that  the  negroes  should  be  placed  in  this  state  of  appren- 
ticeship, because  he  did  not  consider  that  they  could  at  present  be 
retained  in  regular  industry  by  other  means,  and  because  he  believed 
that  they  would  thus,  before  they  became  entirely  free,  acquire  habits 
of  steady  exertion.    He  acknowledged  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  character  of  the  white  and  of  the  black,  but  he  said  be 
believed  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  character  of 
slaves  and  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  freedom.    He  said  that 
the  effect  of  slavery  is  necessarily  to  teach  those  who  have  been  sub- 
ject to  it  an  undue  love  for  repose,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  distaste 
for  labour,  and  on  this  account  he  proposed  that  the  slaves  should  not 
at  once  become  entirely  free.    But  what  is  the  cure  for  the  compa- 
rative idleness  of  the  slave  proposed  by  my  Right  Honourable  Friend? 
Idleness,  which  he  himself  acknowledges  to  be  the  consequence  of  a 
system  which  has  taught  the  slave  to  connect  with  labour  no  idea  of 
the  advantages  resulting  from  it.   The  cure  which  he  recommends  is, 
still  in  a  great  measure  to  continue  the  system  from  which  the  evil  has 
arisen. 

Sir,  I  believed  it  to  be  a  truth  so  universally  recognised,  as  to  hold 
the  rank  of  an  axiom,  that  men  can  only  be  taught  industry  by  having 
the  fruits  of  their  industry  secured  to  them,  by  being  made  to  know, 
that  if  they  will  consent  to  labour,  the  reward  of  their  toil  shall  not  be 
taken  from  them  by  another.    Is  the  plan  of  my  Right  Honourable 
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Frieod  in  accordance  with  this  principle  ?  Far  from  it.  For  twelve 
years  the  negro  is  to  be  compelled  to  work  during  three-fourths  of  his 
time  for  the  benefit  of  his  master;  his  toil  is  to  be  sweetened  by  no 
pleasing  anticipations  of  the  advantages  it  is  to  be  the  means  of  pro- 
curing for  him,  but  is  to  be  prompted  only  by  the  fear  of  punishment, 
and  labour  is  still  to  appear  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  task  unjustly  im- 
posed upon  him  by  superior  power.  Why,  Sir,  I  ask,  is  this  neces- 
sary ?  Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  negro  cannot  yet  be  trusted  to 
labour  without  compulsion,  why  should  not  the  fruits  of  their  forced 
industry  be  applied  for  their  own  benefit  ?  Why,  if  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  children  in  mind,  though  men  in  bodily  strength,  should 
not  guardians  be  given  them,  authorized,  if  you  will,  to  force  them  to 
work,  but  under  the  obligation  of  laying  out,  in  the  manner  most  ad- 
vantageous for  them,  what  they  may  earn  ?  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  out  modes  of  applying  usefully  any  money  thus  ob- 
tained. My  Right  Honourable  Friend  has  himself  stated,  that  there 
is  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  the  means  of  instruction,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  religious  instruction.  Why  not  set  apart  any  funds  arising 
from  the  labour  of  the  negroes,  to  supply  this  deficiency  ?  The  know- 
ledge that  what  they  earned  was  thus  employed  for  their  own  benefit, 
would  go  far  to  reconcile  them  to  the  obligation  to  labour  imposed' 
upon  them.  But  surely  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  system  of  com- 
pulsory labour  merely  for  the  advantage  of  others,  which  my  Right 
Honourable  Friend  has  proposed,  is  to  perpetuate  and  to  strengthen 
that  vicious  association  of  ideas  which  slavery  produces,  and  which 
has  caused  agricultural  labour,— in  every  other  country  regarded 
as  the  most  honourable,— in  slave  colonies  to  be  considered  as 
degrading. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  the  plan  proposed  by  my  Right 
Honourable  Friend,  would  not  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  negro;  and  i 
therefore,  upon  that  ground  alone,  should  be  forced  to  refuse  it  my 
concurrence.  But  I  am  aware  that  other  Gentlemen,  who  take  a 
different  view  from  myself  of  the  justice  of  the  case,  would  not  consi- 
der the  interest  of  the  negro  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  a  measure, 
which  should  be  calculated  to  diminish  the  pecuniary  loss  which  the 
abolition  of  slavery  is  likely  to  inflict  upon  the  slave  owner.  It  is 
therefore,  important  to  consider  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  mea- 
sure, upon  the  interest  of  the  planters.  My  belief  is,  that  it  would  be 
no  less  injurious  to  the  planters  than  to  the  slaves.  Nominally,  the 
planters  would  retain  the  right  to  three-fourths  of  the  time  of  their  ne- 
groes; but  how  would  they  render  that  time  productive?  My  Right 
Honourable  Friend  has  truly  stated  that  men  of  whatever  colour, 
whether  black  or  white,  would  never  exert  themselves  strenuously, 
except  under  the  influence  of  some  strong  stimulus.  In  this,  and  in 
other  countries,  where  freedom  exists,  the  labourer  works  to  secure 
himself  from  want,  and  he  exerts  himself  diligently,  because  he  knows 
that  his  reward  will  be  in  proportion  to  his  diligence.  Slaves  on  the 
other  hand,  labour  only  because  if  they  do  not  do  so  they  are  pun- 
ished. Their  stimulus  is  terror.  Which  of  these  motives  will  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  apprenticed  negro?  Will  he  have  any  motive, 
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voluntarily  to  exert  himself  ?  His  wages  will  not  increase,  with  any 
increase  of  exertion  on  his  part;  he  will  in  rto  way  be  a  gainer,  by 
working  well ,  or  a  loser  by  working  ill.  He  will  on  the  contrary,  be 
prompted  to  do  as  little  as  possible  for  his  master,  by  a  desire  to  avoid 
fatigue,  and  to  reserve  his  strength  for  his  own  portion  of  the  day ; 
while  it  will  be  only  a  natural  feeling,  which  will  incline  him  to  render 
what  he  will  necessarily  regard  as  an  unjust  demand  upon  him,  as  little 
advantageous  as  possible  to  the  person,  by  whom  that  demand  is  made. 
The  plan,  therefore,  which  has  been  proposed  will  fail  to  act  upon  the 
will  of  the  negro ;  there  is  no  chance  of  his,  voluntarily,  exerting  him- 
self. Can  it,  on  the  other  hand,  be  expected  that  the  stimulus  of  fear, 
will  be  brought  into  effective  operation  ?  Fear,  Sir,  we  must  remember, 
is  at  best,  but  a  bad  stimulus.  All  persons,  whatever  their  opinions, 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  agree  as  to  the  fact,  that,  in  a  given  time,  a 
slave  will  do  twice  as  much  work  for  himself,  as  he  can,  by  any 
amount  of  punishment,  be  compelled  to  perform  for  his  master. 

Such,  Sir,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  case,  even  under  the  driving 
system(when  the  negro  is  compelled  to  labour,  under  the  continual 
dread  of  the  lash  ;  when  the  slightest  relaxation  of  his  toil,  is  visited 
at  the  instant  with  a  stroke  of  the  cart-whip !  Knowing  this  to  be  the 
case,  the  colonists  have  universally  resisted  any  di munition  whatever 
of  the  power  of  applying  this  stimulus,  on  which  alone  they  can  de- 
pend for  obtaining  labour.  It  is  well  known,  that  to  abolish  the  use 
of  the  whip  in  the  field,  is  one  of  the  measures  for  the  mitigation 
of  slavery,  which  Mr.  Canning  considered  to  be  most  immediately 
necessary,  aud  which  the  Government  of  this  country,  ever  since  the 
year  1823,  has  constantly  roost  strongly  recommended  to  the  colonial 
legislatures.  Yet,  Sir,  although  in  the  year  I  have  mentioned,  Lord 
Seaford,  then  Mr,  Ellis,  declared  in  this  House,  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  regulation,  and  of  the  willing  assent 
of  the  colouial  legislatures  to  so  obvious  and  necessary  an  ameliora- 
tion, no  one  Assembly  has  yet  been  brought  to  adopt  it.  Lord  Sea- 
ford,  I  fear,  had  not  a  very  just  conception  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
system,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  the  slaves  on  his  own  estate  were 
compelled  to  labour.  The  Assembly  of  Jamaica  were  more  accurate- 
ly informed  respecting  it,  and  accordingly,  they  have  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  concur  in  this  proposed  improvement.  The  driving  system  is 
at  this  day  in  full  vigour  in  this  colony ;  as  in  all  the  others  having 
representative  Assemblies.  But  in  the  Crown  colonies,  the  use  of  the 
whip  in  the  field  has  been  prohibited ;  and  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
reading  to  the  House  the  opinion  of  persons  connected  with  the  colo- 
nies, as  to  the  restrictions  on  the  power  of  punishment  which  have 
been  imposed  by  the  Order  in  Council. 

"The  colonists  really  wish  to  remove  every  feature  of  slavery  that 
appears  repulsive  to  the  people  of  England  :  but  it  is  clear,  that  as  the 
slaves  are  entitled  to  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  medical  attendance, 
from  the  master,  it  is  only  by  the  fear  of  punishment  that  the  ill-dis- 
l*o*ed  slave  can  be  induced  to  work ;  and  by  the  new  order  in  Coun- 
cil the  power  of  the  proprietor  and  manager  is  so  fettered  and  re- 
stricted, that  what  is  left  is  ouly  sufficient  as  a  source  of  struggle  and 
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irritation  between  the  ill-disposed  slave  and  his  manager,  but  inade- 
quate to  secure  the  performance  of  reasonable  work." 

What  is  here  said  of  the  ill-disposed  slave,  may  be  said  of  all  the 
slaves ;  for  so  far  as  having  a  strong  disinclination  to  work  for  the 
benefit  of  another,  all  the  slaves  are  ill-disposed.  Sir,  this  opinion 
comes  from  persons  entitled,  upon  this  question,  to  much  considera- 
tion. It  is  an  extract  from  a  remonstrance  against  the  last  Order  in 
Council,  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of  Merchants  and  Planters  inter* 
ested  in  the  Crown  Colonies.  Experience  has  fully  confirmed  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  view  which  they  have  taken.  My  Right  Honourable 
Friend  has  quoted  a  remarkable  return  of  the  punishments  inflicted 
daring  the  last  three  years  in  the  colony  of  Demerara.  I  had  meant  to 
have  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  that  return,  but  I  will  not 
again  repeat  the  details  which  have  been  already  given.  I  need  only 
remind  the  House  that  it  shewed  that  while  there  has  been  a  decrease, 
in  the  population,  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  increase  both  in  the 
number  and  in  the  severity  of  punishments ;  and  I  must  add,  what 
my  Right  Honourable  Friend  omitted,  that  the  official  report  of  the 
very  active  and  intelligent  officer,  now  protector  of  slaves  in  Deme- 
rara, from  which  this  return  is  taken,  goes  on  to  state,  that  three- 
fourths  of  these  punishments  have  been  inflicted,  in  consequence  of 
difficulties  with  respect  to  the  performance  of  work;  they  are  de- 
scribed in  the  records  transmitted  to  his  office,  as  being  for  44  bad 
work,"  and  the  same  officer  states,  that  seven-eighths  of  all  the  pun* 
ishmeots  inflicted  in  the  colony  arise,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  this 
cause.  The  protector  also  states,  that  while  the  amount  of  punish- 
ments is  thus  increasing,  the  effect  produced  is  daily  diminishing,— 
that  there  is  a  growing  difficulty  in  compelling  the  negroes  to  work. 
It  is  found  that,  as  the  application  of  the  stimulus  of  fear  becomes  less 
immediate,  it  is  necessary  to  render  it  more  intense ;  but  every  in- 
crease in  the  severity  of  the  punishments  inflicted,  only  renders  a  still 
further  increase  necessary,  and  the  planters  speedily  arrive  at  the  limit 
of  what  they  are  by  law  permitted  to  inflict.  When  this  is  the  case 
the  negroes  know  that  they  have  nothing  further  to  fear,  and  they  can 
wuli  impunity  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  revenge,  by  rendering  their  labour 
unproductive  to  their  masters,  and  in  the  words  1  have  quoted,  the 
power  of  the  manager  is  "  found  to  be  only  sufficient  as  a  source  of 
struggle  between  the  slave  and  his  manager,  but  inadequate  to  secure 
the  performance  of  reasonable  work." 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  result  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  protector  of 
slaves,  things  are,  at  this  moment,  rapidly  tending  in  Demerara  j  I 
cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  in  attribut- 
ion the  rejection,  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  of  the  recommendation 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  whip  in  the  field,  to  what  he  termed,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Canning,  their  "  abstract  love  of  the  cart-whip/'  On  the 
contrary,  1  believe  that  in  rejecting  this  advice,  they  have  shewn  that 
they  understood  better  than  those  by  whom  it  was  tendered,  the  real 
nature  of  the  system  they  were  asked  to  modify.  Sir,  I  believe  they 
judged  correctly,  and  that  if  the  system  is  to  be  kept  up  at  all,  it  is 
better  it  should  be  kept  up  in  its  full  vigour,  and  that  there  should  be, 
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no  relaxation  or  its  severity.  My  Right  Honourable  Friend  has  asked 
if  199,000  lashes  are  inflicted  in  Demerara,  what  roust  be  the  number 
in  Jamaica?  Sir,  I  believe  the  number  is  out  of  all  comparison  smaller 
in  proportion  in  Jamaica.  A  good  master  in  Jamaica  is  rarely  compelled 
actually  to  make  use  of  the  whip.  The  certainty  that  it  is  at  hand,  and 
that  if  necessary  it  will  be  used  at  the  moment,  is  sufficient  to  induce  the 
slaves  to  work  steadily  without  its  actual  infliction.  But  in  Demerara, 
the  insufficiency  of  the  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  planter, 
leads  to  its  frequent  and  severe  use,  because  it  renders  the  obedience 
of  the  slave  less  ready.  Sir,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  well-meant 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves  have  not  in  reality  tended  to  their  good,  and  this 
belief  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the  fact,  that  in  no  colony  is  the  mor- 
tality amongst  the  slave  population  so  great  as  in  Demerara. 

Sir,  I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  said,  that  the  opinion  I  have  now 
.  expressed  is  inconsistent  with  that  which  1  have  formerly  maintained 
on  this  subject,  nor  do  I  deny  that  my  opinion  has  gradually  under- 
gone a  very  great  alteration.   The  more  I  have  inquired  into  it,  the 
further  my  views  of  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  system  have  extend- 
ed.   When  I  sat  on  the  opposite  benches,  I  had  adopted  (I  am  now 
ashamed  to  think  how  lightly)  the  common  notion,  that  it  is  a  delusion 
to  talk  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  that  the  outcry  upon  this  question 
has  been  raised,  partly  by  persons  of  great,  but  mistaken  humanity, 
partly  by  others,  having  motives  of  a  less  praiseworthy  kind.  So 
strong  was  this  feeling  in  my  miod,  that  the  last  time  this  question 
was  discussed  while  I  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  when  only 
a  few  days  before  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1830,  a  motion 
(which  most  Honourable  Members  must  remember)  was  made  res- 
pecting it  by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  even  his  eloquence  failed 
to  convince  me  that  the  interference  of  Parliament  was  called  for. 
I  thought  that  there  was  more  of  declamation  in  the  highly-wrought 
pictures  of  individual  cases  of  cruelty  which  he  drew,  than  of  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  these  acts  of  cruelty  arose  out  of  the  system  he 
condemned,  and  though  I  was  at  that  time,  as  since,  a  follower  of  the 
same  political  party  to  which  my  Noble  Friend  belonged,  I  actually 
on  that  occasion  left  the  House  without  voting. 

When  I  was  appointed  to  the  office  which  I  lately  filled,  it  became 
my  duty  to  consider  the  subject  attentively,  and  I  was  soon  satisfied 
that  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  tho'se  cases  of  cruelty  which 
have  been  described,  to  call  for  some  check  against  the  abuse  of  the 
power  which  the  master  possessed.  But  I  was  not  yet  convinced  that 
the  evil  was  inherent  in  the  system  itself,  and  that  the  attempt  to 
guard  against  such  an  abuse  of  power,  would,  in  fact,  only  aggravate 
the  mischief.  I  adopted  the  opinion  (certainly  without  sufficient  ex- 
amination) which  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  high  authority  of 
Mr.  Canning,  and  which,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  been  universally  ac- 
quiesced in  by  all  Members  of  this  House,  which  had  been  strongly 
urged  by  the  colonists,  and  not  rejected  by  the  advocates  of  emanci- 
pation,— that  it  is  impossible  suddenly  to  abolish  slavery,  and  that  the 
yoke  imposed  upon  the  negroes  should  not  at  oucc  be  removed,  but 
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that  its  weight  should  gradually  be  diminished,  so  that  they  might 
pass,  as  it  weTe,  insensibly  from  slavery  to  freedom.  Sir,  I  can  now 
hardly  account  to  myself  for  the  facility  with  which  I  received  this 
doctrine,  as  one  of  which  the  truth  was  beyond  dispute;  and  it  is 
only  by  the  progress  of  the  discussions  which  have  recently  taken 
place  by  the  practical  difficulties  which  have  been  met  with  in  every 
endeavour  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  by  the  failure  of 
the  attempt  which  has  been  made  during  the  last  ten,  and  still  more 
during  the  last  two  years,  to  carry  Mr.  Canning's  views  into  effect, 
that  1  have  been  at  length  convinced  that  if  the  system  is  to  be  main- 
tained at  all,  it  had  better  be  so  altogether,  and  that  if  labour  is  to  be 
obtained  by  force,  and  not  by  acting  upon  the  will  of  the  labourer,  it 
is  better  for  all  parties  that  the  master  should  be  a  completely  irrespon- 
sible despot.  In  this  state  of  things,  there  would  be  individual  cases 
of  more  revolting  cruelty,  than  when  the  opposite  system  is  pursued ; 
but  the  total  amount  of  suffering,  I  believe,  would  be  less  ;  in  Jamai- 
ca, tor  instance,  atrocities  may  take  place  which  would  be  impossible 
in  Demerara,  where  the  Order  in  Council  is  in  force;  but  the  whole 
number  of  lashes  inflicted,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  as  I  have  already 
said,  to  be  greater  in  proportion  in  the  latter. 

Now,  Sir,  if  such  is  the  effect  of  the  attempt  to  enforce  compul- 
sory labour,  under  the  regulations  established  by  the  Order  in  Coun* 
cil,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  same  attempt  under  the  restric- 
tions which  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  proposes  to  establish?  If 
the  master  in  Demerara  has  now  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining 
effective  labour  from  his  slave,  how  will  he  be  able  to  get  it  from  his 
apprentice?  I  have  already  shewn,  in  a  manner  which  I  think  it  will 
be  difficult  to  answer,  that  the  apprentice  will  have  no  motive  what- 
ever to  work  hard,— that  it  will  be  his  object,  during  the  seven  hours 
and  a  half  which  he  is  to  give  to  his  master,  to  stand  with  the  hoe 
in  his  band,  and  to  do  as  little  as  he  possibly  can,  because  he  knows 
that,  whether  he  works  well  or  ill,  he  will  receive  only  the  fifteenth 
part  of  the  value  of  his  labour. 

An  Honourable  Mem  be  a. — You  have  forgot  to  calculate  the 
subsistence  of  the  slaves. 

Lord  Viscount  Howicr. — The  Honourable  Member  near  me 
objects,  that  in  calculating  the  remuneration  which  the  negro  is  to  re- 
ceive, 1  omitted  to  take  into  account  the  value  of  his  subsistence  sup- 
plied to  him  by  his  master.  Sir,  I  am  surprised  that  the  Honourable 
Member,  who  seems  to  take  an  interest  in  this  question,  should  not 
be  better  acquainted  with  the  system  prevailing  in  Jamaica,  with  re- 
spect to  the  subsistence  of  the  slaves.  Sir,  the  slaves  do  not  depend 
for  their  support  upon  their  masters.  I  have  already  stated,  upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Shand,  that  the  whole  value  of  the  supplies  of  every 
sort  furnished  to  the  negro,  is  only  45s.  annually,  and  of  these  supplies 
the  only  part  which  consists  of  anything  of  the  nature  of  food,  is  a 
third  of  a  barrel  of  herrings,  which  is  used  less  as  food  than  as  sea- 
sonins  to  the  food  with  which  the  negro  supplies  himself.  But,  Sir, 
as  the  Honourable  Member  has  mentioned  this  point,  and  it  is  one  on 
which,  I  believe,  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  exists,  I  will  take 
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«.»  :he  House  a  more  particular  description  of  the 
>    ^  t  id*  been  given  by  the  very  best  authority.  The 
■  vuv   v»  read,  is  from  a  work  entitled  Notices  of  Ja- 
i,    .       >:..'  and  I 8 1 1 ,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
*  ,  i  >i  many  years'  experience,  who  has  given  in  this 

>t  1  it ve,  admitted  to  be  useful  practical  instructions 
—  _   nciic  jf  a  plantation.    In  this  work,  after  a  discus* 
„     ;eitui  kinds  of  canes  best  adapted  to  particular  situ- 
.k.   »v  blowing  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
..v         i\.  ,Ki,io  is  provided  for: — 

.  ^  v.  iv>  .i  k^io  is  established  on  a  plantation,  he  is  furnished 
L   <  itiui,  and  after  a  certain  interval,  is  expected  to  subsist 
.;vi  :uu»self  by  his  own  exertions.    This  rule  is  laid  down 
»u  c ladles.    If  it  should  happen  that,  through-idleness,  or 
.   ,u  t^e,  or  in  consequence  of  too  numerous  a  family  of 
..    .v.  .uuvisjou  ground  should  be  neglected,  or  become  unpro- 
v   ii*iiihcieiit,  the  negro  is  not  allowed  to  expect,  nor,  in 
.i..  dovs  he  obtain  assistance  from  the  stores  of  the  plan* 
.  t      iiwc       many  exceptions  to  this  practice;  some  arising 
-  ..  v.  .>.vivic(utk>us,  and  others  occasioned  by  the  superior  good 
•  ...iuuuty  of  individual  planters ;  but  I  state  it  broadly,  that 
.    v  %viu      practice  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other* 
>  'kvo,  brothers  assist  their  sisters,  uncles  assist  their  nieces, 
s  .         uaiiituiu  their  parents;  while  the  aged  and  the  infirm, 
.o  a:u;iy,  itre  left  to  depend  upon  the  common  charity  and 
w  j i  lUeii  neighbours,  or  upon  the  fruits  of  their  industry, 
.  ..»  >^'U'vl  up  dutins?  better  days.    Partial  famine  will  happen 
.    ..t.u.^ivuii,  as  the  effect  of  negligence  and  mismanagement ; 
..  .uxv  lv  happens,  that  the  established  system  for  the  sub- 
v    ,    .aiU.uuMi  m  ^roes  (which  in  most  poinU  of  view  is  a  valu- 
,i  k.i  la  poiUet  system,  requiring  constant  vigilance  and 
.  .  v  i  (v  t»n»pi  rates  as  an  encouragement  to  a  most  cuU 
,  v  •.  u  Ai»;;vm-e  in  those  who  act  as  overseers  of  plantations. 
.  *   i  iUc  negro  to  feed  himself ;  and  it  is  his  fault,  it  is  said, 
.  the  necessary  precautions  against  want;  the  sys- 

.  y.oii^  a  plausible,  though  certainly  an  insufficient  apology, 

 iv  ^.-s  amounting  to  wickedness,  of  the  overseer,  who,  to 

...  ,u  common  duties  of  humanity,  ought  to  be  prepared 
.  mulvM-  every  possible  emergency,  to  preserve  the 
,  .  .y  Glided  to  his  care." 

v  .  io  the-  reasonableness  of  the  fears  which  I  have  so 
v  that  if  the  slaves  were,  by  emancipation,  to  be 

,  NUm»  on  their  masters,  their  subsistence  would  be 
,  v     mvl  that  the  old  and  young,  at  all  events,  would 
,    Sui  I  will  return  to  the  argument  I  was  pursuing, 
s .       observation  of  the  Honourable  Member.    I  have 
vt>e  Order  in  Council,  there  is  great  difficulty 
.  .%  a  fair  amount  of  labour.    How,  then,  let 

v  xvtuble  to  do  so  under  the  regulations  my  Right 
y„v      ^oposed?    Under  the  Order  in  Council,  the 
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master  is  the  sole  judge,  whether  the  negroes  have  or  have  not  exerted 
themselves  as  they  ought,  and  if  dissatisfied,  can  order,  at  his  own 
discretion,  the  infliction  upon  any  one  whom  he  considers  to  have  been 
idle,  corporal  punishment  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  lashes.  But, 
according  to  the  plan  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  has  proposed, 
though  corporal  punishment  is  still  to  be  retained,  the  power  of  inflict- 
ing it  is  to  be  exclusively  vested  in  the  Magistrate.  I  will  ask  any 
Honourable  Member  who  has  ever  seen  agricultural  labour  performed, 
how  it  will  be  possible  for  a  magistrate,  when  a  gang  of  labourers  are 
brought  before  him  for  idleness,  fairly  to  decide  the  question  ?  Sup- 
pose  the  apprenticed  negroes  to  have  passed  the  required  number  of 
hours  with  the  hoe  in  their  hands — that  they  declare  they  have  done 
as  much  as  they  could,  and  are  very  sorry  they  could  not  do  more,— 
how  is  the  magistrate  to  decide  whether  this  is  true  or  false  ?  and  can 
it  for  a  moment  he  imagined  that  the  fear  of  punishment  to  be  thus 
indicted,  will  obtain  from  the  negro  such  an  amount  of  labour  as  will 
render  it  of  any  real  advantage  to  his  master  to  employ  him?  Per- 
haps  I  may  be  told,  that  the  difficulty  would  be  obviated  by  giving 
ta*k-  work  to  the  apprenticed  negroes.  The  West  Indians,  at  least, 
will  not  be  of  that  opinion,  for  they  have  uniformly  alleged,  that,  by 
fax  the  greater  proportion  of  the  labour  required  in  the  production  of 
sugar,  cannot  be  so  assigned  ;  but,  suppose  this  to  be  otherwise,  how 
is  the  task  to  be  assigned  ? 

My  Right  Honourable  Friend  intends  that  one-fourth  of  the  day 
should  be  allowed  to  the  negro.  I  conclude,  therefore,  if  he  is  to  work 
by  task,  that  the  task  must  be  assigned  by  the  magistrate ;  for  if 
otherwise,  if  the  master  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  proper  quantity  of 
work  to  be  performed,  the  concession  to  the  negro  of  one-fourth  of 
the  day  will  be  of  little  value  to  him.  But  the  magistrate  can  only  fix 
what  shall  be  the  average  task  to  be  performed  in  each  kind  of  labour ; 
he  cannot  adapt  this  average  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  each 
individual  case.  For  instance,  the  magistrate  may  declare  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  negro  of  ordinary  strength  shall  dig  120 
cane-boles  of  certain  dimensions,  as  a  day's  work.  But  this  task  may 
be  too  much  for  one  apprenticed  negro,  and  less  than  another  could 
fairly  perform  in  the  time  prescribed  by  law.  According  to  the  vary- 
ing nature  of  the  soil,  it  may  be  too  much  in  one  field,  too  little  in 
another.  Even  in  the  same  field,  the  accident  of  dry  or  of  wet  weather 
Riay  make  an  equal  difference  in  the  amount  of  labour  required  in 
digging  the  same  number  of  cane-holes.  Now,  before  a  negro  can  be 
punished  for  neglecting  his  task,  all  these  circumstances  will  have  to 
be  inquired  into.  I  ask,  then,  is  it  possible  that  labour  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  slaves  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  which  can  only  be 
indicted  under  such  restrictions?  and  when  I  speak  of  labour,  I  mean 
really  strenuous  exertions, — not  mere  feeble,  inefficient,  pretended 
labour.  Could  less  than  an  army  of  magistrates  even  attempt  to 
carry  such  a  system  into  effect?  and  with  that  assistance,  could  such 
an  amount  of  labour  be  procured  from  the  negroes  as  will  make  it 
worth  their  master's  while  to  pay  them  even  the  inadequate  wages  he 
is  to  be  called  upon  to  give  ?    Will  he  not  find  that  it  is  a  dear  bar- 
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gain,  under  such  circumstances,  to  give  even  two-pence  for  the  num- 
ber of  hours'  labour,  which,  if  the  negroes  worked  hard,  would  fairly 
be  worth  2s.  6d.  ? 

But,  Sir,  we  need  not  trust  to  mere  reasoning  upon  this  subject ; 
the  experiment  of  apprenticed  labourers  has  been  tried  under  circum- 
stances infinitely  more  favourable,  and  has  failed.  My  Right  Honour- 
able friend  assigns  as  his  reason  for  placing  the  negroes,  for  a  time  in 
this  condition,  that  the  indolent  habits  they  have  acquired  as  slaves, 
render  them  not  sufficiently  accessible  to  the  motives  by  which  free 
labourers  are  stimulated,  and  that  it  is  necessary,  for  a  time,  to  sub- 
ject them  to  some  stronger  impulse.  But  what,  Sir,  if  white  labourers 
themselves,  when  placed  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  the  negroes  will  find 
themselves— what,  I  say,  if,  under  such  circumstances,  white  labourers 
have  uniformly  proved  idle  and  useless  to  their  employers?  Yet  such 
is  the  fact.  The  high  price  of  labour  in  the  Australian  colonies  has 
frequently  induced  persons  to  carry  out  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Dicman's  Land  indentured  servants,  bound  to  work  for  them  for  a 
certain  time,  at  wages  which,  though  higher  than  those  paid  in  this 
country,  were  yet  below  the  ordinary  rates  in  those  colonies.  This 
experiment,  I  believe,  I  am  warranted  in  stating  to  have  succeeded  in 
no  single  instance ;  and  the  causes  of  the  failure  are  obvious.  The 
labourers  so  carried  out,  rinding  on  their  arrival  that,  if  free  from  their 
engagement,  they  could  obtain  higher  wages  than  they  had  covenanted 
to  receive,  have  been  careless  as  to  whether  they  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased their  master;  they  have  had  no  motive  for  endeavouring  to 
satisfy  him  with  the  labour  they  performed,  since  the  threat  of  dis- 
missal was  no  threat  to  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  released  from 
their  bargain  was  a  direct  advantage.  The  employers  of  these  men 
have,  therefore,  had  to  trust  to  compulsion  to  procure  their  industry  : 
when  the  apprentice  was  idle,  the  master  could  only  carry  him  before 
the  magistrate,  and  have  him  punished  for  his  idleness ;  but,  each 
time  that  he  was  punished,  he  came  back  more  wilfully  stupid  and 
more  obstinately  idle  than  before,  until  at  length,  after  repeated  punish- 
ments, after  having  caused  not  a  little  ill  blood  between  the  parties, 
the  right  to  the  services  of  the  apprentice  has  been  abandoned  by  the 
master; — he  has  found  that  even  low  wages  given  to  a  reluctant 
labourer  were  more  than  he  could  afford,  and  that  it  was  better  at  once 
to  cancel  the  indenture. 

Now,  Sir,  how  much  more  unfavourable  are  the  circumstances 
under  which  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  proposes  that  an  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  obtain  labour  by  the  same  process,  which,  in  the 
case  I  have  described,  has  been  found  ineffectual.  The  white  ser- 
vant was  discontented  because  his  stipulated  wages  were,  perhaps* 
one-fourth  or  one-third  below  the  market  rate  of  the  colony  :  the 
negro  is  to  have  but  one-fifteenth  of  the  value  of  his  labour.  The 
white  apprentice  knew  that  he  had  voluntarily  and  freely  entered  into 
the  engagement  by  which  he  was  bound ;  the  negro,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  no  party  to  the  contract  which  he  is  compelled  to 
make,  and  he  will  look  upon  it  only  as  an  unjust  command  imposed 
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upoo  him  by  superior  power.  The  white  apprentice  was  under  the 
greatest  obligation  to  his  master,  who  had  brought  him  from  a  coun- 
try where  his  labour  was  of  little  value  to  one  where  it  was  in  the 
greatest  request, — where  even  the  wages  he  had  agreed  to  receive 
placed  htm  in  an  infinitely  better  condition  than  he  had  been  in  at 
home.  Will  the  negro  have  any  cause  to  be  thankful  to  his  master  ? 
He  will  be  indebted  to  him  only  for  months  and  years  of  cheerless 
and  unrequited  toil,  and  for  repeated  inflictions  of  a  cruel  and  de- 
grading punishment.  The  white  man,  if  the  claims  of  justice  or 
gratitude  had  any  influence  over  him,  ought  to  have  worked  for  his 
master.  The  negro  will  have  a  deep  and  rankling  sense  of  the  in- 
justice of  the  demand  upon  his  labour,  and  his  back,  too,  probably 
will  still  be  raw  with  the  laceration  of  the  cart-whip. 

For  these  reasons,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  quite  impossible  that, 
if  by  any  chance  my  Right  Honourable  Friend's  plan  could  be 
earned  into  execution,  it  would  be  found  to  answer.  But  how  is  it 
to  be  brought  into  operation  ?  My  Right  Honourable  Friend  pro- 
poses that  all  the  regulations  which  he  suggests  should  be  enacted 
by  the  authority  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  he  says  that 
there  is  do  limit  to  the  authority  of  Parliament  to  legislate  for  the 
colonies,  but  what  Parliament  itself  has  set.  In  strict  law,  this 
doctrine  may  perhaps  be  correct,  but  it  is  one  upon  which  it  would 
be  most  dangerous  to  act.  I  consider,  that  in  giving  free  con- 
stitutions to  the  colonies,  this  country  has,  practically  at  least,  given 
op  all  right  to  interfere  in  their  internal  legislation,  except  in  cases 
of  the  very  strongest  necessity.  Sir,  1  agree  with  my  Right  Honour- 
able Friend,  that  there  is  a  case  of  necessity  for  interfering  on  the 
subject  of  slavery ;  but  as  in  my  opinion  the  right  of  interference 
arises  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  so  I  think  by  that  necessity 
it  is  limited.  I  think  that  we  have  a  right  to  say  to  the  colonial 
legislatures,  "  You  shall  do  full  justice  to  all  classes  of  the  King's 
subjects,"  but  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  right  to  prescribe  the  details 
of  the  laws  by  which  the  daily  transactions  of  life  in  the  colonies 
are  to  be  regulated.  For  this  reason  I  think  that  my  Right  Honour* 
able  Friend  proposes  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  our  right  to  legis- 
late for  the  colonies ;  be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  I  am  convinced 
that,  unless  he  will  proceed  much  further,  he  goes  beyond  our  power 
to  legislate  with  effect.  Under  a  free  constitution,  as  my  Right 
Honourable  Friend  is  aware,  the  people  are  called  upon  to  take  a 
large  share  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  a  law  to  which  they 
are  generally  opposed  it  is  impossible  to  execute.  How  does  he 
think  that  his  Act  of  Parliament  will  be  received  in  Jamaica?  Will 
the  Assembly  acknowledge  its  validity?  Will  Judges,  paid  by  the 
Assembly — Judges,  many  of  whom  are  themselves  planters,  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  good  ?  Will  juries,  taken  from  the  same  class,  give 
verdicts  against  those  by  whom  its  provisions  have  been  disobeyed  ? 

Sir,  if  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  will  attempt  to  carry  into 
execution  such  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  he  has  described,  it  must 
contain  a  clause  abrogating  every  constitutional  privilege  at  present 
possessed  by  the  Colonies.    It  must,  indeed,  be  a  case  of  extreme 
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necessity  which  could  justify  such  a  course;  and  even  the  most 
extreme  case  would  with  difficulty  overcome  my  almost -invincible 
repugnance  to  its  adoption.  But  does  that  necessity  exist?  1  know, 
Sir,  that  we  cannot  trust  the  Colonial  Assemblies  to  legislate  for  a 
state  of  things  in  which  the  right  of  the  planters  to  the  gratuitous 
services  of  the  labouring  population  shall  be  continued.  If  we  were 
so  to  trust  them,  whatever  might  be  the  nominal  effect  of  the  laws 
they  might  pass,  in  reality  they  would  amount  to  nothing  less  than 
the  maintenance  of  slavery  as  it  now  exists.  But,  if  we  proceed 
upon  a  different  principle,  and  declare  that  every  man  shall  be  alike 
entitled  to  the  produce  of  his  own  labour,  and  to  judge  how  that 
labour  can  be  rendered  most  profitable  to  himself,  we  may  safely, 
trust  the  Colonies  to  pass  what  laws  they  may  consider  necessary ; 
while  the  great  principle  of  allowing  the  value  of  labour  to  be  de- 
tennined  by  competition  is  adhered  to,  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
any  laws  which  they  may  pass,  however  severe  may  be  the  restric- 
tions they  impose. 

Sir,  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  misunderstood  my  cheer  of  the 
observation  which  fell  from  him,  that  there  was  no  competition  by 
which  to  regulate  the  value  of  labour  in  Jamaica.  1  did  not  mean  to 
deny  that  such  is,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  the  case  at  present ; 
but  I  meant,  that  if  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  did  not  introduce 
the  principle  of  competition,  he  would  not,  in  reality,  change  the 
nature  of  the  system;  that  competition  was  the  essence  of  free 
labour;  that  there  is  no  intermediate  state  between  slavery  and 
freedom. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  been  irresistibly  led  by  all  the  con-* 
sideration  I  have  given  to  this  subject  is,  that  there  are  only  two 
possible  courses  which  we  can  adopt  with  any  show  of  reason,  or 
with  the  least  chance  of  success.  We  may  either  attempt  to  keep 
things  as  they  are,  or  we  may  entirely  get  rid  of  every  trace  and 
vestige  of  the  existing  system,  and  endeavour  to  re-organize  society 
upon  better  and  sounder  principles.  My  Right  Honourable  Friend, 
however,  has  suggested  a  third  course, — to  endeavour  to  put  the 
slaves  in  a  sort  of  state  half  free  and  half  bond.  Before  we  come  to 
any  conclusion  upon  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  calmly  to  consider 
what  is  the  choice  presented  to  us,  and  what  the  comparative  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  of  these  different  paths  which  lie  before  us  for 
our  choice. 

The  first  of  these  modes  of  proceeding,  the  attempt  to  keep  things 
as  they  are,  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  has  himself  so  eloquently 
shewn  to  be  altogether  out  of  the  question,  that  it  is  needless  for  me 
to  detain  the  House  by  again  attempting  to  prove  a  proposition  he 
has  so  completely  established.  But,  Sir,  I  think,  the  House  is  hardly 
sufficiently  aware  how  pressing  is  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  system, 
and  how  rapidly  destructive  in  its  operation  is  that  which  is  now  in 
force.  Sir,  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  has  stated  how  great  has 
been  the  decrease  of  the  population  of  our  colonies  collectively,  and  he 
has  quoted  certain  returns  from  the  colony  of  Demerara,  in  order  to 
shew  that  this  decrease  is  occasioned  by  an  over-exaction  of  labour 
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from  the  slaves.  This,  Sir,  is  a  conclusion  of  so  much  importance, 
that  1  think  it  necessary  to  support  it  by  some  further  evidence.  Sir, 
a  variety  of  reasons  have,  at  different  times,  been  assigned  for  the  de- 
crease of  the  slave  population,  by  those  who  have  argued  that  it  has 
not  been  occasioned  by  an  excess  of  labour.  It  has  more  particularly 
been  attributed  to  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes,  which  the  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  has  not  yet  been 
sufficient  to  correct,  and  to  the  licentious  habits  of  the  negroes. 

Now,  as  to  these,  or  any  other  similar  reasons,  which  may  be  ad* 
dueed  for  the  decrease  of  the  population,  it  is  obvious  that  they  must 
apply  equally  to  all  the  slaves,  however  they  may  be  employed  ;  that 
their  operation  cannot  peculiarly  affect  the  slaves  upon  sugar  estates, 
bat  must  extend  to  the  whole  population.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
slaves  upon  sugar  estates  are,  if  anything,  younger  and  stronger  than 
the  others,  because  sugar  cultivation,  requiring  the  largest  capital, 
aiid  yielding  the  largest  profits,  it  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  by 
the  most  wealthy  proprietors,  who  could  afford  to  give  the  largest 
prices  for  slaves.  Now,  Sir,  taking  all  estates  entirely  or  partially 
cultivated  in  sugar,  I  find  that  the  whole  number  of  slaves  upon  them, 
in  the  year  1829,  was  47,456,  and  that  in  this  number  the  excess  of 
males  was  2344,  or  rather  less  then  5  per  cent.  Among  these  slaves, 
in  three  years  to  May,  1832,  there  were  2828  births,  or  five  and  six- 
tenths  per  cent.  The  deaths  were  5573,  or  eleven  and  one-tenth  pes 
cent.,  making  a  decrease,  in  the  time  I  have  mentioned,  of  2745,  or 
five  and  five-tenths  per  cent 

Taking  the  same  three  years,  the  slaves  on  cotton  estates  at  the 
commencement  of  that  period  were  2859 :  the  excess  of  males  was 
145,  being  rather  more  than  5  per  cent.,  instead  of  rather  less  than 
5  per  cent.,  as  in  the  former  instance.  Amongst  these  slaves  there 
were  237  births,  or  eight  and  one-tenth  per  cent. ;  there  were  188 
deaths,  or  six  and  five-tenths  per  cent.,  the  result  being  an  increase 
of  their  numbers  of  49,  or  one  and  six-tenths  per  cent.  From  this 
statement  it  appears  that  there  was  a  positive  loss  of  population  on 
the  sugar  estates  of  2745  ;  whereas,  had  it  gone  on  at  the  same  rate 
a*  on  the  cotton  estates,  where  there  was  rather  a  larger  excess  of 
males,  there  would  have  been  an  increase  of  875,  thus  making  the 
real  loss  of  lives  arising  from  sugar  cultivation  3620,  in  the  space  of 
three  years- 

The' loss,  too,  upon  sugar,  as  compared  to  cotton  estates,  is  not, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  principally  occasioned  by  a  failure 
of  births,  it  is  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  be  attributed  to  an  excess 
of  deaths,  since  the  comparison  in  respect  of  births  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  cotton  estates  only  to  the  extent  of  two  and  a-half  per 
cent.,  while  there  is  a  difference  of  no  less  than  four  and  seven-tenths 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  deaths.  But,  Sir,  the  real  cause  of  this 
frightful  waste  of  life  may  be  rendered  yet  more  apparent.  I  have  a 
list  in  my  hand  of  no  less  than  twenty-six  sugar  estates,  on  each  of 
which,  notwithstanding  an  excess  of  females,  there  has  been  a  loss, 
varying  from  one  or  two  in  the  whole  number,  to.  no  less  than  a 
seventh  of  the  population  ;  the  diminution  which  has  taken  place  in. 
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the  case  of  the  plantation  Vreeden  Hoop,  where  the  population  has 
fallen  in  three  years  from  553  to  472;  being  a  loss  of  81.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  I  can  bring  yet  more  directly  home  to  over-exaction  of 
labour,  this  decrease  of  the  population.  I  have  here  an  extract  from 
a  sworn  return  made  to  the  Court  of  Policy,  for  the  purpose  of  tax- 
ation, shewing  the  numbers  of  slaves,  and  the  amount  of  produce  on 
different  estates  in  Demerara.  The  first  which  I  will  mention  is  a 
favourable  instance.  On  the  estate  of  Anna  Regina,  I  find  that  the 
average  number  of  slaves  for  the  three  years,  1829,  1830,  and  1831, 
was  793,  that  the  average  quantity  of  sugar  produced  was  875,866 
lbs.,  being  for  each  negro  about  1104  lbs.  On  this  estate  the  in- 
crease in  the  two  years  which  had  elapsed  between  the  first  return 
and  the  last,  was  28,  or  nearly  2  per  cent,  per  annum. 

On  Maria's  Pleasure  the  average  number  of  slaves  in  the  same 
three  years,  was  327,  the  average  crop  of  sugar  was  689,195  lbs., 
being  2107  lbs.  for  each  slave;  not  much  less  than  double  of  what 
was  produced  on  Anna  Regina ;  and  here,  instead  of  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  slaves,  which  had  taken  place  when  the  produce 
per  head  was  only  1 104  lbs.,  there  was  a  falling  off  of  no  less  than 
35  in  the  two  years ;  being  nearly  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
annum.  On  the  estate  of  Nismes,  the  average  number  of  slave* 
was  297,  the  average  crop  of  sugar  643,450  lbs.,  or  2166  lbs.  for 
each  slave.  Here,  again,  the  decrease  in  two  years  was  17,  or 
nearly  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  On  Success,  the  result  is  nearly 
similar;  and  lastly,  on  Vreeden  Hoop,  the  estate  belonging  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  the  average  number 
of  slaves  was  516,  the  average  of  sugar  was  1,009,916  lbs.,  or  for 
each  negro  1955;  and  the  decrease  of  population  in  two  years  was 
46,  or  near  4  J  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Sir,  the  most  striking  fact  of  all  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
I  have  said  that  in  the  years  1829,  1830,  and  1831,  a  comparatively 
small  crop  has  been  produced  upon  Anna  Regina,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  slaves,  who  had  been  increasing  in  numbers,  (as  in* 
deed  they  had  done  during  the  previous  five  or  six  years.)  On 
Vreeden  Hoop,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  shewn  that  a  large  crop 
had  been  produced,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  owner;  but, 
unhappily,  at  the  price  of  a  dreadful  loss  of  life  amongst  the  slaves. 
Now,  Sir,  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  for  what  reason  it  is  not  for  me 
to  say,  as  I  cannot  know  the  motives  by  which  men  are  actuated, 
the  manager  of  Anna  Regina  was  removed,  and  the  owner,  Mr.  Moss, 
of  Liverpool,  committed  the  estate  to  the  charge  of  the  same  attorney 
who  had  also  the  care  of  Vreeden  Hoop,  and  in  the  six  months 
which  followed  this  transfer,  it  appeared,  on  making  up  the  triennial 
registration  in  May,  1832,  that  there  had  been  a  loss  of  five  in  the 
number  of  the  slaves.  In  the  tax-roll  of  the  Court  of  Policy  for 
1831,  which  I  have  already  quoted,  the  estate  is  entered  as  having 
805  slaves,  while  the  uumber  returned  to  the  registrar,  in  May,  1832, 
is  only  800.  Now,  Sir,  I  think  this  fact  throws  much  light  on  the 
causes  of  that  loss  of  life  which  takes  place  on  sugar  plantations. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  estates  in  the  West  Indies,  and  more 
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especially  in  Dcmerara  belong  to  non-resident  proprietors,  and  are 
managed  by  persons  having  no  permanent  interest  in  them.  Now, 
1  do  not  believe  that  overseers  and  attorneys  are  by  nature  more 
cruel,  or  less  averse  to  inflicting  unnecessary  pain  on  their  fellow- 
creatures,  than  other  men;  but,  Sir,  there  is  great  competition 
amongst  them  for  employment,  and  they  find,  by  experience,  that 
the  owners  at  a  distance  are  better  acquainted  with  the  result  of  their 
management,  as  to  the  profit  produced,  than  as  to  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  negroes ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  amongst  per- 
sons in  this  situation  in  life,  the  object  of  emulation  is,  who  shall 
produce  the  largest  crops  at  the  smallest  expense.  . 

Sir,  I  have  entered  into  these  details,  as  I  think  they  do  prove  to 
demonstration,  the  fearful  consequences  of  the  present  system.  Nor, 
Sir,  is  my  mind  so  much  affected  by  the  loss  of  life,  great  as  it  is, 
amounting,  as  I  have  shewn,  in  a  single  colony,  to  upwards  of  1000 
annually,  as  by  the  reflection  of  the  long- protracted  torture  of  which 
these  deaths  are  the  consequence,  of  the  hopeless  and  cheerless 
misery  under  which  not  only  the  actual  victims,  but  the  whole  slave 
population,  are  thus  shewn  to  be  languishing  ?  Sir,  when  I  consider 
this,  I  do  indeed  a^ree  with  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  that  the 
system  must  be  abolished ;  and  it  remains  to  be  decided  whether  this 
shall  be  done  at  once,  or  gradually,  as  my  Right  Honourable  Friend 
has  proposed.  He  says,  the  question  is,  how  the  object  may  most 
safely  be  accomplished,  and  1  am  willing  to  place  it  upon  this  issue. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  which  I  recommend,  is  at  once  to  fix  a  date 
for  the  absolute  and  entire  termination  of  slavery.  Let  us  say  on 
what  day  the  slaves  are  to  be  free,  and  to  be  released  from  all  claim 
upon  their  labour  on  the  part  of  others ;  and  let  this  day  be  no  fur- 
ther removed  than  may  be  necessary,  to  enable  the  colonial  legis- 
latures to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  ensure  regular  industry.  Such 
is  the  course  I  venture  to  propose  to  the  House.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  it  is  safe ;  but  I  contend  that  it  is  attended  with  less  danger 
than  would  attend  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  my  Right  Honourable 
Friend,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  state,  as  fairly  as  1  can,  what  are 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  in  either  case. 

1  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  British 
Parliament  has  the  right  to  pass  laws,  prescribing  a  complicated 
system  of  internal  regulations  to  the  colonists,  and  that  if  we  have 
in  strictness  of  law  such  a  right,  we  cannot  practically  exercise  it 
with  effect,  without  going  much  further,  and  depriving  the  colonists 
of  those  privileges  which  would  enable  them  successfully  to  resist 
the  execution  of  such  a  law,  the  force  of  which  they  certainly  would 
not  acknowledge.  For  this  reason,  it  appears  to  me  that  Parliament 
thould  go  no  further  than  to  fix  a  date  for  the  termination  of  slavery, 
naming  such  a  period,  as  not  unnecessarily  to  prolong,  what  must 
be  the  very  dangerous  interval  between  the  announcement  and  the 
accomplishment  of  so  great  a  change  in  the  existing  relations  of 
society,  and  yet  to  allow  to  the  colonial  legislature  the  time  which 
would  be  necessary  for  passing  such  laws  as  the  altered  state  of 
things  would  require.    What,  then,  are  the  dangers  to  which  the 
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adoption  of  this  course  would  give  rise?  I  shall  be  told  that  it  would 
lead  to  a  struggle  between  the  slaves  and  their  matters,  or  at  all 
events  to  the  emancipation  of  the  former,  without  any  arrangement 
having  been  made  to  control  and  keep  them  in  order.  Sir,  I  believe 
that  the  former  result  would  be  impossible,  and  that  even  the  latter 
would  be  unlikely  to  occur. 

Were  such  an  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  as  I  have  supposed  to 
be  passed,  I  believe  the  colonists  would  see  the  utter  inutility  of  thinking 
of  opposition,  and  that  the  encouragement  and  assistance  we  should 
have  it  in  our  power  to  afford  to  those  colonies  which  should  choose 
to  co-operate  with  us  in  facilitating  a  change  of  system,  which  at  all 
events  they  would  be  unable  to  prevent,  would  induce  most  at  least  of 
the  local  legislatures  to  do  so.  Much,  I  think, might  be  expected  from  the 
proprietors  resident  in  this  country,  who,  seeing  their  interests  at  stake, 
and  that  irretrievable  ruin  must  resak  from  an  obstinate  and  useless 
resistance,  would  probably  make  use  of  that  influence  which,  if  they 
choose  to  act  with  vigour  and  with  union,  they  have  the  means  of 
exercising  over  their  servants  and  agents  in  the  colonies.  But  sup- 
pose that  this  reasonable  expectation  should  be  disappointed,— chat 
the  colonists  should  be  so  infatuated  as  to  resist  to  the  last,  the  de- 
clared will  of  this  country,  and  that  the  day  fixed  by  Parliament  (or 
the  termination  of  slavery  should  arrive,  without  any  precaution  having 
been  adopted,— what,  let  me  ask,  would  be  the  consequence  ? 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  would,  I  admit,  in  all  probability,  be  put 
an  end  to,  as  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  has  anticipated ;  the  ne- 
groes would  find  so  little  difficulty  in  procuring  land,  that  they  would 
generally  do  so,  and  as  by  moderate  labour  upon  their  own  ground, 
for  thirty  or  forty  days  in  the  year,  they  would  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves  with  more  comfort  than  they  have  been  used  to,  they 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  general,  refuse  to  work  for  wages. 
Such  is  the  result  which  is,  I  think,  to  be  expected  in  the  event  I  have 
supposed;  it  is  one  of  which  I  am  far  from  denying  the  evils,  since 
it  would  be  productive  of  extensive  pecuniary  distress,  and  would, 
I  believe,  be  prejudicial  to  the  true  interests  of  the  negroes  them- 
selves ;  but  when  we  are  considering  the  worst  that  can  happen, 
in  the  event  of  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  colonists,  to  the  views 
of  the  mother-country  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  evils  I  have, 
described  are  as  nothing  compared  to  those  which  have  been  predicted, 
and  which  might,  I  believe,  be  produced  by  a  different  course.  At 
least,  Sir,  there  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  things  I  have  described 
which  is  calculated  to  lead  to  bloodshed ;  the  slaves  would  have  ob- 
tained all  they  can  desire,  why,  therefore,  should  they  be  guilty  of  any 
acts  of  violence  ?   As  to  the  masters,  on  the  other  hand,  1  know  not  in 
what  manner  any  conduct  of  theirs  is  likely  to  lead  to  collision  between 
them  and  the  negroes.    We  are  told  that  they  will  resist,  by  force,  the 
execution  of  the  law  giving  freedom  to  the  slaves j  but  have  Honour* 
able  Members  considered  the  possibility  of  such  resistance  ?  Why, 
Sir,  slavery  depends  for  its  existence,  from  hour  to  hour,  on  the  sup* 
port  of  the  military  power  of  this  country :  this  is  the  very  breath  of 
its  being,  which,  if  withdrawn,  it  would  perish  at  the  instant ;  no 
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actire  interference  on  our  part  is  necessary  in  order  to  put  down  sla- 
Tery  j  we  have  but  to  refuse  to  uphold  it,  and  from  that  moment  it  is 
at  an  end.  At  this  late  hour  I  will  not  trouble  the  House  by  doing;  so, 
or  1  should  have  wished  to  read  a  letter  which  1  hold  in  my  hand, 
giving  a  most  dramatic  description  of  a  mutiny  which  occurred  a  few 
months  ago  on  an  estate  in  Antigua,  which  shews  in  the  most  striking 
manner  how  entirely  dependant  slavery  is  upon  the  constant  support 
of  a  military  force.  The  slaves  upon  this  estate,  in  a  body,  refused  to 
work,  or  to  suffer  the  punishment  which  was  ordered  to  be  inflicted 
upon  the  first  who  did  so  1  Under  these  circumstances,  what  was  the 
resource  of  the  manager  ?  Why,  Sir,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
St  John's,  and  having  obtained  from  the  Governor  the  assistance  of 
two  companies  of  infantry,  he  returned  to  the  estate,  and  having  drawn 
op  the  soldiers  in  front  of  the  negro-house,  with  loaded  muskets,  and 
fixed  bayonets,  he  called  out  the  slaves,  had  a  severe  punishment  in- 
dicted on  the  ringleaders  in  the  revolt,  and  thus  succeeded  in  restoring 
order.  But  if,  when  by  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  the 
slaves  are  released  from  the  obligation  to  serve  the  planter,  the  latter 
shall  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  this  decree,  what  steps  is  he 
to  take  to  compel  the  negroes  to  continue  to  submit  to  his  authority  ? 
When  summoned  to  their  accustomed  work,  they  will  treat  the  com- 
mand with  derision,  and  will  proceed  to  amuse  or  occupy  themselves 
according  to  their  different  tastes ;  will  the  manager  with  the  two  or 
three  book-keepers  he  has  to  assist  him,  attempt  with  the  whip  to 
enforce  the  obedience  of  200  or  300  negroes?  and  if  not,  what  will 
be  do?  Military  assistance  he  will  have  none  to  reckon  upon,  since  the 
British  troops,  I  presume,  will  be  more  likely  to  obey  the  authority 
of  the  King,  and  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  than  that  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  Jamaica. 

The  cessation  of  sugar  cultivation  is,  then,  I  conclude,  the  worst 
result  which  is  to  be  anticipated  from  our  being  compelled  to  put  an 
end  to  slavery,  without  having  the  assistance  of  the  colonial  legis- 
latures. What,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  adopting  the  course  recommended  by  my  Right  Honour- 
able Friend  ?  Tne  danger,  which  it  is  said  attends  complete  eman- 
cipation, arises  from  the  probability  that  the  colonial  legislatures 
may  refuse  to  come  into  such  a  scheme;  but  are  they  likely  to 
agree  to  that  of  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  > — and  if  not,  can  you 
compel  them  to  acquiesce?  To  carry  into  effect  this  plan,  it  is  not 
sufficient  merely  to  abstain  from  giving  your  support  to  the  existing 
system;  you  must,  either  by  persuasion  or  t>y  force,  procure  the 
active  supjKjrt  of  the  colonies,  to  another  complicated  system  which 
is  to  be  substituted  for  it.  If  we  have  to  appeal  to  force,  will  the 
no-roes  be  tranquil  spectators  of  a  struggle  upon  such  a  subject  ?  Sir, 
1  fear  no  man  can  suppose  so.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  already  stated,  I  believe  that,  even  if  we  had  the  zealous  and 
active  co-operation  of  the  colonists,  sugar  cultivation  would  be  arrested, 
by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  effective  labour  from  the  negroes  undt-r 
such  a  system.  But  this,  though  the  worst,  and,  I  believe,  not  the 
probable  result  of  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery,  is  by  no  means  the 
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worst  that  can  happen  if  the  proposal  of  my  Right  Honourable 
Friend  is  adopted  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  breaking  up  of  the  whole 
system,  without  an  actual  convulsion,  is,  I  think,  the  best  issue  to 
be  looked  for  from  such  a  state  of  things,  and  one  which  I,  at  least, 
should  not  be  sanguine  enough  to  anticipate.    Should  my  Right 
Honourable  Friend  succeed  in  bringing  his  plan  into  active  opera- 
tion— should  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties 
I  have  already  described,  what  will  be  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
minds  of  the  slaves  ?    They  are  to  be  told  that  they  are  free  ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  must  still  go  on,  as  heretofore,  labouring 
for  their  masters,  and  receiving  in  return,  only  the  commonest  neces- 
saries of  life !    What  is  the  grievance  of  which  they  now  complain  ? 
Not  that  they  have  to  labour,  but  that  their  labour  is  unrewarded  ; 
and  of  the  redress  of  this  grievance,  my  Right  Honourable  Friend 
proposes  that  they  should  have  only  a  distant  prospect.    It  is  true, 
that  during  one-fourth  of  the  day,  the  negroes  are  to  labour  on  their 
own  account ;  but  what  they  earn,  even  in  this  portion  of  their  time, 
is  not  to  be  at  their  own  disposal ;  it  is  to  be  taken  from  them  in 
order  to  accumulate,  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  which  they  will  feel 
they  do  not  justly  owe  ;  and  till  the  expiration  of  twelve  years  they 
will  derive  no  advantage  whatever  from  it.    Sir,  twelve  years  is  a 
long  time  in  the  life  of  any  man,  and  it  will  appear  endless  to  an 
ignorant  slave,  accustomed  to  think  chiefly  of  the  present  hour,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  to  look  beyond  the  succeeding  week,  or  the  succeeding 
month.    What,  then,  I  again  ask,  will  be  the  effect  upon  his  mind, 
when  he  is  told  that  l»e  is  free,  but  finds  that,  for  so  long  a  period, 
his  freedom  is  to  make  no  difference  whatever  in  his  condition — that 
he  is  to  go  on  labouring  as  before,  without  receiving  any  remunera- 
tion for  his  toil,  beyond  his  accustomed  and  scanty  supply  of  neces- 
saries )    Perhaps  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  will  say,  that  bis 
condition  will  be  improved,  that  he  will  no  longer  have  to  fear  the 
infliction  of  punishment  at  the  caprice  of  his  master.    Sir,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  already  stated,  I  greatly  doubt  whether  this  change 
will  really  be  for  his  good.    If  punishment  by  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate  is  to  be  depended  upon  for  enforcing  the  performance  of 
labour,  I  fear  its  severity  must  be  much  greater  than  what  is  now 
commonly  inflicted,  in  order  to  produce  its  effect }  but  grant  that 
in  this  respect  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  should  not  be  dis- 
appointed, will  the  check  imposed  upon  the  cart-whip  satisfy  the 
negroes?    Sir,  to  answer  that  question,  I  will  refer  my  Right 
Honourable  Friend  to  the  evidence  collected  with  respect  to  the 
recent  insurrection  in  Jamaica ;  he  will  find  that  both  planters  and 
missionaries  concur  in  stating,  that  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  were 
almost  universally  slaves  who  had  nothing  to  complain  of  on  the 
.score  of  personal  treatment ;  the  same  fact  is  proved  by  the  con- 
fession of  the  rebels  themselves.    The  slave  Gardner,  one  of  the 
chief  instigators  of  the  insurrection,  in  his  confession  says,  "  If 
Dove  (another  of  the  leaders)  and  I  were  to  be  stripped,  our  skins 
would  be  found  as  smooth  as  any  white  man's,  for  we  have  never 
been  flogged."    Nor  is  this  difficult  to  be  accounted  for    the  head 
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principal  mechanics,  the 
,sion,  are  seldom  flogged, 
:<  <]  from  the  most  intelligent 
;iinds,  that  the  injustice  of  the 
ratuitous  services,   makes  the 
ire  also  those  best  fitted  to  lead 
.tin  their  freedom  by  force.  Now, 
ulity  is  the  most  dangerous,  the 
>u  ruble  Friend  has  proposed  will  be 
contrary,  they  will  consider  it  as  at 
injustice  of  the  present  system,  and  an 
on  to  continue  it  >  the  measure  itself  is 
that  slavery  (that  is,  the  forced  labour 
[it  of  another)  involves  a  violation  of  jus- 
i  y  :  w  ill  not,  then,  the  more  intelligent  of 
wou^li  to  say,     If  this  is  so,  why  are  we  for 

•  •  work  without  being  paid  ?    Let  us  obtain  by 

•  ration  of  our  rights  instead  of  this  mockery  of 

present  state  of  feeling  amongst  the  slaves  in 
a-r  to  me  that  an  attempt  to  execute  the  scheme 
•  .  Mil-able  Friend,  would  be  almost  a  certain  signal 
u  I  ask  the  House,  are  British  troops  and  British 
<  :u ployed  in  slaughtering  men  for  resistance  under 
, ■  .hi  ' 

'  Ix  .ird  strong  language  used  in  this  House,  in  praise  of 
dc  by  the  Poles  to  recover  their  national  liberty.   I  have 
■  'in! uct  of  Russia  condemned,  in  no  measured  terms,  for 
>  military  force,  put  down  and  punished  the  insurgents, 
a  use  of  the  Poles  was  just,  what  shall  we  say  of  that  of 
in  the  case  I  have  supposed  ?    The  Poles  fought  for 
liU  rty,  which,  I  trust,  I  do  not  undervalue,  but  which  I 
consider,  when  compared  to  personal  freedom,  as  a  mere 
..r.ve  advantage;  the  struggle  of  the  negroes  would  be,  to  be 
•  ii  in  peace  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry, — to  be 
<•<!  at  once  from  a  claim  acknowledged  by  those  who  impose  it, 
too  unjust  to  be  permanently  maintained.    Sir,  I  ask,  what 
i  ■  i ir able  Gentleman  is  there  in  this  House,  who  has  joined  in  the 
ral  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  Russia,  who  could  vote  sup- 
for  carrying  on  such  a  contest  with  the  negroes?  Whatever 
.<  jr?e  we  pursue,  it  is  not  impossible  that  an  insurrection  may  take 
i.ice.    Justice  has  been  so  long;  delayed,  that  it  may  be  that  a  servile 
war  is  inevitable  ;  but,  Sir,  if  we  grant  to  the  negroes  all  that  they 
have  a  right  to  ask,  and  they  still  break  out  into  rebellion,  we  shall 
have,  in  the  melancholy  necessity  of  shedding  their  blood,  the  conso- 
lation of  knowing  that  this  necessity,  has  not  been  occasioned  by  a 
denial  of  justice.    But  if  the  struggle  arises  from  an  attempt  to  force 
them  to  submit  to  the  exaction  of  unrequited  labour,  shall  we  not 
again  be  in  the  situation,  of  which  the  American  war  is  the  only 
other  example  in  our  history,  in  which  no  friend  to  justice  and 
humanity  can  wish  well  to  the  arms  of  his  country  > 
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Sir,  I  trust  the  House  will  not  be  induced  to  adopt  a  coarse  which 
may  lead  to  so  dreadful  a  result,  and  that  wc  shall  at  once  proceed  to 
restore  to  the  negroes  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights  as  men.  Such 
a  course,  I  am  convinced,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  is,  in  every 

Soint  of  view,  the  most  expedient,  and  attended  with  the  smallest 
anger.  I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  safe,  but,  as  being  less  dangerous 
than  any  other,  I  most  earnestly  recommend  it;  and  even,  Sir,  were 
the  balance  of  danger  less  decidedly  in  its  favour,  believing  that  it  is 
alone  consistent  with  the  eternal  rules  of  right  and  wrong,  and  with  the 
first  principles  of  justice,  I  should  be  prepared  to  adopt  it,  committing 
the  issue,  not  without  anxiety,  but  with  humble  confidence,  to  the  dis- 
posal of  an  all-wise  and  overruling  Providence. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. — I  rise,  not  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
the  discussion  of  the  question,  but  of  suggesting  that,  at  this  stage 
of  the  debate,  and  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  it  is  most  important  that 
some  arrangement  should  be  entered  into,  and  be  clearly  understood 
by  the  whole  House,  with  respect  to  the  practical  course  that  is  to  be 
pursued  upon  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman.  I,  for  one,  am  disposed  to  deprecate  very  strongly, 
any  hasty  or  precipitate  judgment  upon  the  question.  The  present 
resolutions  differ  from  former  ones,  in  this  respect,— that  they  do  not 
merely  involve  any  vague  or  general  principle  in  favour  either  of 
immediate  or  contingent  abolition ;  but  suggest  the  details  of  a  plan 
by  which  the  abolition  is  to  be  effected.  The  house,  therefore,  cannot 
vote  upon  the  principle,  without  a  reference  to  those  details ;  and  I 
think  that,  in  a  matter  of  such  importance,  it  would  be  most  satis- 
factory to  the  judgment  of  every  individual,  as  well  as  most  condu- 
cive to  the  general  character  of  this  House,  as  a  Legislative  Assembly, 
to  adopt  no  resolution,  without  taking  full  time  to  consider  of  the 
objections  to  its  adoption,  or  what  modification  it  may  be  expedient  to 
suggest.  I  am  desirous  that  the  speech  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,  and  the  Noble  Lord  who  succeeded  him,  should  be  con- 
sidered with  that  view. 

From  these  varied  considerations,  coupled  with  the  general  indis- 
position of  the  House  to  enter  upon  the  question  at  present, — not 
because  Gentlemen  are  insensible  of  the  unspeakable  importance  of 
the  subject,  or  because  they  are  unwilling  to  hear  the  sentiments  of  the 
Noble  Lord, — but  because  they  wish  for  time  to  consider  the  question. 
I  hope  it  will  meet  the  general  sense  of  the  House,  that  the  discussion 
be  postponed  to  a  day  so  distant  that  there  may  be  a  full  opportunity 
of  considering  the  whole  bearings  of  the  plan  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  upon  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  last  Session. 
I  hope  his  Majesty's  Government  will  not  press  for  a  vote  upon  any  of 
the  resolutions  at  present.  I  ask  for  no  indefinite  delay,  for  I  feel  the 
importance  of  coming  to  a  decision,  and  I  know  that  to  leave  the 
question  unsettled  would  be  pregnant  with  danger;  but  I  think  it 
would  be  more  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  House,  and  with 
general  as  well  as  individual  interests,  that  the  question  should  be 
maturely  considered  before  the  House  comes  to  a  decision  upon  it. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.— My  Right  Honourable 
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Friend  has  already  stated,  that  if  it  be  the  wish  of  any  Honourable 
Gentleman  that  longer  time  should  be  taken  for  the  consideration  of 
the  question,  and  that  the  House  should  not  come  to  a  decision  in  one 
evening,  he  considered  that  such  would  be  a  most  reasonable  propo- 
sition. In  this  opinion  I  entirely  concur.  No  man  can  look  at  this 
question  without  feeling  not  only  its  immense  importance,  but  also  its 
great  difficulty,  and  therefore  a  full  consideration,  before  the  final 
discussion,  is  most  desirable ;  not  only  is  it  desirable  that  Members 
of  this  House  should  have  time  to  consider  this  question  with  calm- 
ness, but  also  that  the  public  out-of-doors,  who  have  taken  such  an 
immense  interest  in  it,  should  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  it 
calmly  before  this  House  comes  to  a  final  decision  upon  it.  I  am  therefore 
prepared  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  my  Right  Honourable  Friend; 
and  I  would  beg  to  suggest  that  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  would  be 
that  the  Chairman  should  report  the  resolutions  pro  formd,  without 
pledging  the  Committee  to  them  in  any  degree.  I  perceive,  however, 
that  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  and  Gentlemen  opposite  dissent 
from  this  proj>osition ;  and,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  gain  any  advantage, 
I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  Chairman  report  progress,  and  ask  leave 
to  sit  again,  and  that  the  resolutions  be  in  the  mean  time  printed, 
aJthough,  perhaps,  rather  irregularly.  With  respect  to  the  day,  I 
scree  with  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  that  if  the  discussion  bo 
postponed  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  to  rather  a  distant  day.  I  shall  there- 
fore propose  that  it  shall  not  be  resumed  until  after  the  Whitsuntide 
recess,  and  would  name  Thursday,  the  30th  day  of  this  month,  as  the 
day  on  which  the  Chairman  should  ask  leave  to  sit  again, 

Mr.  Buxton.— 1  feel  a  very  strong  objection  to  so  long  a  delay* 
1  hardly  think  it  is  treating  the  opponents  of  the  plan  quite  fairly 
that  the  speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  able  and 
elaborate  as  it  was,  should  remain  so  long  before  the  world  un« 
answered.  It  is  true  that  my  Noble  Friend  (Lord  Howick)  has  ably 
answered  some  parts  of  it,  but  there  are  other  parts  he  has  not 
answered.  But  whether  the  debate  be  postponed  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  time,  there  is  one  part  of  the  plan  left  in  so  obscure  a  state, 
that  I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  explanation  with  respect  to  it 
before  we  separate.  It  is  a  part  of  great  importance,  as  I  am  sure  the 
House  and  tne  public  will  agree.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
*aid,  that  the  money  was  to  be  paid  either  by  the  country  or  by  the 
negio.  Now  there  cannot  be  two  propositions  more  distinct  than  these, 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  shall  oppose  the  payment  of  a  single  farthing 
by  the  negro.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfair  than  to  charge  him  with 
any  payment,  unless  it  could  be  shewn  to  be  for  his  benefit.  With 
re&pect  to  a  proposition  of  the  other  nature,  although  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  I  am  prepared  to  agree  to  it,  I  should  look  at  it  under  a 
ditierent  aspect.  What  I  want  to  know  now,  however,  is  the  nature 
of  the  proposition  made  by  his  Majesty's  Government  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.— My  Right  Honourable 
Friend  stated  that  the  proposition  he  submitted  to  the  House  was, 
certainly,  that  the  uegro  should  pay  a  part  of  the  price  of  bis  emanci- 
pation ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  resolutions  leave  that  question 
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Open  to  the  discretion  of  the  House.  It  is  not  a  main  principal  of  the 
measure,  and  the  Committee  is  not  asked  to  pledge  itself  to  it.  Our 
impression  certainly  at  present  is,  that  the  negro  ought  to  be  the 
person  to  repay  this  money,  and  we  shall  be  ready,  at  the  proper  time, 
t<>  give  our  reasons  for  the  opinion  we  entertain  upon  this  point.  But 
till  Gentlemen,  see  whether  they  cannot  alter  the  proposed  arrange* 
raent  of  this  particular  detail,  they  should  not  object  to  the  whole 
proposition. 

*  Sir  Robert  Peel. — I  purposely  avoided  giving  any  opinion 
upon  the  question  before  us,  and  did  not  propose  delay  at  the 
suggestion  of  any  party ;  but  I  would  beg  to  remind  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Weymouth,  when  he  complains  that  the  speech  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  will  be  before  the  public 
without  himself  or  his  friends,  for  some  time,  having  an  opportunity  to 
answer  it,  that  the  West  Indians,  who  object  to  the  plan,  are  not 
placed  in  a  more  favourable  position. 

Mr.  Godson—- Having  been  spoken  to  by  the  West  India  planters 
upon  the  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  they  want  no  postponement 
of  this  question.  They  have  already  fully  considered  of  it.  They 
asked  for  delay,  and  it  was  refused  them.  They  do  not  now  want  it; 
and  if  it  be  granted,  it  can  only  be  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
brilliant  and  eloquent  speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  to  go  abroad  unanswered  except  by  the  late  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Not  a  word  has  yet  been  said  on  behalf 
of  that  body  whose  lives  and  fortunes  are  now  at  stake. 

Mr.  Stanley.— The  delay  is  intended  to  give  to  the  West  India 
interest,  as  well  as  to  the  House  generally,  a  full  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering these  resolutions,  and  of  deciding  how  far  they  will  agree  to, 
and  how  far  oppose,  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  ready  to  go  into  a 
full  discussion  of  the  question  at  once ;  but  the  postponement  of  these 
resolutions  will  make  no  difference  in  the  progress  of  the  Bill.  If 
these  resolutions  be  now  hastily  adopted,  greater  time  will  be  required 
to  discuss  the  details  of  the  Bill;  whereas,  if  the  resolutions  be  fully 
discussed,  it  will  probably  be  less  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  loner  upon 
the  details  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Godson. — I  am  extremely  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  take  a  more 
active  part  in  this  question  than  I  should  have  done,  had  there  not 
been  such  good  care  taken,  at  the  last  election,  to  exclude  from 
Parliament  those  connected  with  the  West  Indies,  that  I  believe  there 
are  not  ten  Gentlemen  so  connected  in  the  House.  Honourable 
Members  laugh ;  but  I  beg  to  tell  them  that,  before  this  question  is 
done  with,  they  will  find  other  subjects  for  laughter.  But  I  say  again, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  planters,  that  they  want  no  time  to  consider 
of  this  question. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. — The  planters  want  no  time!  But  this  House 
wants  time.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  myself,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  considering  these  resolutions,  and  I  wish 
to  consult  with  practical  men.  The  Honourable  and  Learned  Member 
may  entertain  what  opinion  he  pleases  of  the  effect  of  the  delay,  but 
in  the  object  of  my  asking  it  he  is  perfectly  mistaken. 
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object  to  the  Right 

agricultural  operations 
i l»is  period  of  the  year, 

tu  us. 

.it  to  advert  to  the  fact 
is  just  sat  down.    I  do  not 
1  hursday  next, 
ought  to  be  careful  to  fix 
.  cs  interfere  with  the  debate, 
iieretbre,  would  be  to  postpone 
)-ht,  as  suggested  by  the  Noble 
ting  the  resolutions  proposed  by 
aid  for  our  duly  considering  them, 
i  the  statement  of  the  Right  Ho- 
s  should  go  forth  to  the  public,  un- 
it f  his  observations,  which  purported 
ippen  to  know  to  be  incorrect.  The 
said  that  none  of  the  colonial  assem- 
•  <  ommendation  of  the  Government  and 
:  led  particularly  to  the  Assembly  of  Ja- 
'  ii  place,  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty 
•  i  I  must  protest  against  the  accuracy  of 
i  t  Honourable  Secretary,  as  I  know  that,  in 
contrary  to  facta, — I  will  just  mention  one 
-ly.  that  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  our 
tehee  of  flogging  slaves;  now  if  the  Right 
in  will  consult  the  documents  in  his  own  office, 
>t  that  he  will  find  he  is  entirely  wrong. 

,n  rq>orted  progress;  to  sit  again  on  Thursday, 
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^  n ford.— I  certainly  do  not  know  what  number  of  per- 
illed the  petitions  presented  by  the  Noble  Lord  opposite 
■iK  ld),  but  they  go  forth  to  the  public  in  the  newspapers  of 
<>  petitions  presented  from  such  and  such  particular  places, 
implying  that  they  are  the  petitions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
;  if.cs,  when,  in  fact,  they  may  be, — as  1  have  no  doubt  they 
-:uc  petitions  of  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  actual  resi- 
m  nny  case. 

i.uiii)  ScrrwLD.— If  it  were  not  that  I  should  fatigue  your  Lord- 
y-,,  \  should  not  have  the  least  objection  to  state,  in  every  case, 
.  number  of  signatures  attached  to  the  petitions  I  have  the  honour 
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to  present ;  and  perhaps  some  means  might  be  taken  for  ascertaining 
the  fact,  by  the  Clerks  of  the  House  referring  to  the  petitions  that 
have  been  so  presented,  in  order  to  determine  the  fact  In  some  in- 
stances,— indeed,  in  many,— I  have  given  that  information,  some 
being  signed  by  thousands,  some  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  one  which. 
I  presented  yesterday  from  the  females  of  England,  was  subscribed 
by  nearly  200,000  individuals.  Few  persons  can  conceive  the  interest 
which  is  felt  on  this  subject,  not  only  in  large  towns,  but  in  every 
village  also,  and  in  every  rural  district  throughout  the  country  ;  in 
short,  there  never  was  a  cry  so  universal  as  that  which  now  prevails, 
for  the  total  and  immediate  extinction  of  negro  slavery. 

Lord  Wynford. — I  wish  to  be  rightly  understood.  I  have  no 
intention  of  giving  unnecessary  trouble;  all  I  complain  of  is,  that 
these  petitions,  from  the  way  in  which  the  Noble  Lord's  descriptions 
of  them  go  forth  to  the  public,  may  produce  a  false  impression,  by 
appearing  to  be  petitions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  particular  places 
recited  in  the  heading  of  them ;  when,  in  point  of  fact,  the  signatures 
to  the  petition  may  be  those  of  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  persons 
really  resident  at  such  places.  I  do  not  know,  I  admit,  in  what  way 
the  information  I  speak  of  is  to  be  obtained. 
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Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,od  the  presentation  of  petitions  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Georgeham  and  of  Shelley,  said,— As  I  was  prevented  from 
doing  so  on  a  former  occasion,  1  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  notice  some  important  mis-statements  on  matters  of 
fact,  which  fell  from  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
in  his  speech  delivered  last  night  The  efTect  of  his  allegations  against 
the  justice  and  humanity  of  the  colonial  legislatures  is  most  injurious, 
and  the  impression  on  the  public  mind,  likely  to  result  from  charges  of 
this  description,  will  operate  most  cruelly  against  the  interests  of  the 
West  Indian  planters,  unless  they  be  promptly  met  and  refuted.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  selecting  three  prominent  accusations  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman.  First,  his  assertion  that  slave  evidence  is  not 
admitted  in  the  West  Indies  ;  secondly,  that  where  Bills  to  the  effect 
of  allowing  the  slave  to  give  evidence  had  passed  the  legislative 
assemblies,  they  were  clogged  with  the  proviso  that  the  certificate  of 
the  master  was  requisite  before  such  testimony  could  be  admitted  ; 
thirdly,  that  a  slave  might  be  punished  to  the  extent  of  thirty-nine 
lashes,  for  the  mere  act  of  looking  insolently  in  his  master's  face,  and 
that  such  punishmeut  might  be  inflicted  without  any  but  a  mock  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  the  slave's  offence.  To  each  of  these  allega- 
tions, I  am  bound  to  offer  the  most  positive  contradictions.    In  his 
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notice  of  ihe  conduct  of  the  colonial  legislatures  and  their  laws  relative 
to  the  slaves,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has  neglected  to  men- 
tion the  existence  of  the  last  Act  passed  by  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica 
on  the  subject.  He  did  not  inform  the  House,  that  not  only  is  slave 
evidence  admitted,  but  that  it  is  admitted  against  both  master  and 
overseer ;  if  that  law  had  been  rejected  at  home,  the  fault  would  only 
have  rested  with  the  Colonial  Office,  for  the  humanity  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  the  island  was  evident.  In  answer  to  the  second  charge,  about 
the  necessity  of  a  master's  certificate,  by  which  proviso,  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  accused  the  island  legislatures  generally  of 
having  rendered  the  slave  evidence  of  none  effect,  the  House  will  be 
wrprised  to  learn,  that  in  one  island  alone,  had  such  a  clause  been 
inserted ;  that  island  was  Antigua.  With  regard  to  the  allegations 
about  irresponsibility  as  connected  with  slave  punishment 

Mr.  Hume.*— I  rise,  Sir,  to  order.  I  beg  leave  to  submit,  that  if  the 
Honourable  Baronet  is  allowed  to  make  observations  upon  a  debate 
which  occurred  last  night,  1,  and  many  other  Members  are  equally 
anxious,  in  common  with  him,  to  express  our  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  slavery;  and,  therefore,  I  presume  we  have  an  equal  right  to  take 
sp  the  time  of  the  House.  But  1  have  always  understood  that  the 
object  of  these  early  meetings  was,  to  give  a  facility  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  petitions.  Now,  if  our  time  is  to  be  taken  up  by  discussions  on 
former  debates,  that  great  object  will  be  frustrated. 

The  Speaker. — Perhaps  the  Honourable  Member  will  permit  me 
to  observe,  that  this  is  purely  a  question  of  convenience,  and  not  one 
of  order.  The  Honourable  Baronet  is  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
slavery— a  subject  to  which  the  petitions  now  before  the  House  refer. 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  impossible  to  say  that  the  Honourable  Baronet  is 
oat  of  order.  How  far,  indeed  the  course  which  the  Honourable 
Baronet  is  pursuing  may  be  convenient  or  otherwise,  or  consult  the 
time  of  the  House,  is  a  matter  for  his  consideration. 

Sir  Richard  Vyytan. — I  am  only  desirous  of  making  a  short  re* 
joioder  to  serious  accusations  against  large  bodies  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects, which  are  likely  to  be  productive  of  permanent  injury.  I  have 
doDe  so  with  regard  to  the  two  questions  of  the  admission  of  slave 
evidence  in  general,  and  the  proviso  which  was  only  inserted  in  the 
Act  of  the  island  of  Antigua ;  and  I  was  proceeding  to  notice  the  third 
*nd  last  point,  which  I  meant  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  the  Honourable  Gentleman.  The 
Right  Honourable  Secretary  declared  that  an  irresponsible  power  was 
vested  in  the  master,  of  inflicting  any  number  of  lashes  to  tne  amount 
of  thirty-nine,  without  his  assigning  a  cause  for  doing  so,  and  without 
the  possibility  of  the  slave  obtaining  redress  for  such  acts  of  tyranny, 
fte  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  stated  this  upon  evidence  which  has 
been  and  will  be  refuted ;  and  then  added  that  the  witness  had  de- 
posed that  if  his  slave  even  gave  him  an  insolent  look,  he  was  autho- 
rized at  once  to  inflict  thirty-nine  lashes  for  this  trivial  offence.  Now, 
Sir,  1  have  been  instructed  to  declare,  in  answer  to  these  allegations, 
«*t  they  are  wholly  incorrect, — that  instances  have  occurred  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  where  overseers  have  been  punished  by  the  magis- 
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trate  for  inflicting  a  lighter  punishment  than  the  thirty-nine  lashes  of 
which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  speaks  ;  and  that,  so  far  from 
the  slaves  being  sold,  and  the  money  given  to  the  masters,  where  such 
acts  of  tyranny  are  proved,  the  master  is  liable  to  be  fined  to  the 
amount  of  100/. ;  the  slave  is  manumitted,  and  the  100/.  is  delivered 
over  in  trust  to  the  churchwarden,  10/.  per  cent,  upon  it  being,  by  him, 
assigned  to  the  maintenance  of  the  manumitted  slave,  which,  as  the 
House  must  perceive,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  an  annuity,  much  above  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  of  the  100/. 

At  present,  1  shall  content  myself  with  having  offered  these  three 
positive  contradictions  to  the  misrepresentations  that  fell  from  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  last  night.  Many  other  remarks  of  his 
remain  to  be  noticed  hereafter  j  but  although  I  abstain  from  entering 
into  the  policy  of  his  plan,  yet  in  behalf  of  my  constituents  I  feel  my- 
self called  upon  to  take  this,  the  earliest  opportunity  of  contradicting 
mis-statements  which,  if  allowed  to  go  forth  to  the  public  clothed  in  the 
powerful  language  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  must  create 
an  unfavourable  prejudice  against  the  West  India  interests.  Whether 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  be  present  or  absent,  matters  not ; 
he  has  been  misinformed  upon  matters  of  fact,  and,  consequently,  he 
has  misled  the  public.  I  am  not  now  attempting  to  promote  a  discus- 
sion, but  I  was  desirous  to  avail  myself  of  this  morning's  sitting,  and  the 
presentation  of  slavery  petitions,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  currency  to 
positive  contradictions  on  matters  of  fact,  and,  if  possible,  to  get  them 
into  circulation  by  the  same  channels  as  would  convey  the  speech  of 
the  Honourable  Gentleman  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  His  power  and 
eloquence  render  such  a  step,  on  my  part,  the  more  necessary.  I  am 
anxious  that  the  negroes  should  be  emancipated,  in  justice  to  their 
masters  and  with  safety  to  themselves.  Whatever  be.  the  plan  by 
which  the  great  object  of  emancipation  shall  be  carried  into  effect,  the 
West  India  landowners  must  be  considerable  losers  ;  and  this  is  not  a 
moment  to  allow  mis-statements  and  misrepresentations  to  add  to  their 
annoyances,  and  to  foster  additional  prejudices  against  them. 

Lord  Viscount  Morpeth. — My  own  means  of  information  do  not 
enable -me  to  meet  the  statement  of  the  Honourable  Baronet  with  an 
answer.  I  wish,  however,  to  declare  my  conviction  that  if  my  Right 
Honourable  Friend  were  present  he  would  be  successful  in  making  all 
his  statements  good ;  particularly  that  which  refers  to  the  power  of  a 
master  to  inflict  thirty-nine  stripes  upon  his  slaves  for  merely  looking 
insolently  in  his  master's  face.  This  statement  was  made  upon  the 
authority  of  a  West  India  proprietor. 

Mr.  O'Connell. — My  information  certainly  rests  upon  the  evidence 
which  has  been  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  I  very 
well  remember  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  made  the  state- 
ment to  which  the  Honourable  Baronet  has  alluded.  Now  the  real 
question  I  apprehend  to  be  this, — Can  a  master  inflict  thirty-nine 
stripes  on  his  slave  ?  Why,  Sir,  it  is  known,  that  if  an  overseer  or 
attorney  be  present  the  master  can  inflict  thirty-nine  lashes*  It  is  in 
the  power  of  any  master  in  Jamaica  to  order  this  punishment,  either 
with  or  without  assigning  any  reason  for  such  a  proceeding.    This  is, 
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unquestionably,  proved  by  the  evidence  which  is  before  the  House } 
and  it  is  a  fact  of  so  horrifying  a  nature,  that  I  feel  that  this  House 
will  not  be  imbued  with  a  particle  of  humanity,  if  some  law  be  not 
passed  to  prevent  any  man  from  inflicting  such  punishment  on  his 
fellow- being  with  impunity. 

Colonel  Leith  Hay. — The  authority  which  I  shall  quote  in  this 
case,  is  my  own  personal  observation  ;  and  I  can  certainly  corroborate 
the  statement  which  has  been  made  by  the  Honourable  Baronet.  I  am, 
however,  bound  to  believe  that  the  statement  made  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  was  made  upon 
evidence  which  be  thought  credible,  and  which  he  conceived  ought  to 
go  forth  to  the  country ;  but  I  believe  that  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  slaves,  has  been,  in  point  of 
fact,  of  a  very  exaggerated  nature ;  and  I  only  rise  to  observe,  that 
it  forms  an  ear  parte  mass  of  testimony,  envenomed  by  the  breath 
of  calumny;  while  everything  is  done  to  make  this  same  evidence 
produce  an  impression  on  tho  country,  before  it  is  attempted  to  be 
answered  by  Honourable  Members  in  this  House.  I  think  it  quite 
right  and  proper  that  the  Honourable  Baronet  should  have  stated  what 
he  did  ;  and  I  only  wish  to  repeat,  in  confirmation  of  his  remark,  that 
I  believe  the  statements  of  cruelties  committed  against  the  slaves,  are 
gross  exaggerations. 

An  Honourable  Member. — If  any  practical  plau  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  were  submitted  to  the  House,  it  should  receive  my 
cordial  support ;  but,  at  this  period,  it  would  not  become  me  to  give 
any  opinion  on  the  plan  of  the  Government.  With  respect  to  the 
point  which  has  been  alluded  to,  I  beg  to  say,  I  have  been  informed 
that  when  a  slave  is  punished,  a  reason  must  be  assigned  for  the  in- 
fliction of  stripes  ;  and  that  the  slave  has,  in  such  case,  the  right  of 
appeal  to  a  magistrate.  I  believe  that  a  great  many  most  exaggerated 
statements  are  set  forth  against  the  West  India  planters ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  assertions  are  afloat  which  are  not  less  unfair  to 
the  slaves.  1  really  feel  that  we  cannot  approach  this  subject  with  too 
moch  caution,  and  that  we  must  be  careful,  above  all  things,  not  to 
yield  to  party  clamour ;  for,  if  we  do,  we  shall  not  acquit  ourselves 
properly  in  the  discharge  of  a  very  important  duty. 

Mr.  Haiviy.— I  must  protest  against  the  principle  of  preventing 
Honourable  Members  from  availing  themselves  of  these  early  meetings 
forth*  presentation  of  petitions,  as  an  organ  for  the  expression  of  their 
opinions.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  observations  which  have 
just  been  made  upon  the  debate  of  last  night,  have  elicited  some  very 
important  matter;  and  I,  therefore,  deeply  regrot  that  no  individual 
is  present,  who  is  responsibly  connected  with  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. If  Honourable  Members  choose  to  take  the  duties  of  office 
upon  them,  they  are  bound  to  be  in  their  places  in  this  House,  as  a 
part  of  their  dnty.  I  sav  that  these  meetings  are  worth  nothiog,  un- 
less the  understanding  which  was  originally  come  to,  when  they  were 
established,  be  strictly  adhered  to;  namely,  that  some  responsible 
Minister  of  the  Crown  should  be  always  present  at  them.  1  say  it  is 
drsgraceful  to  see,  day  after  day,  the  petitions  of  the  people,  almost 
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le  Gentleman,  last  night — lu- 
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Lord  Ellen  bo  rough.— We  have  heard  the  prayers  of  a  great 
number  of  the  petitions  which  have  been  presented  by  the  Noble  Baron, 
from  time  to  time ;  and  I  think  they  generally  appear  to  be  uniform. 
Now,  since  those  petitions  have  been  agreed  to,  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  put  forward  a  plan  with  reference  to  this  subject;  arid  ! 
think,  therefore,  it  is  very  desirable  your  Lordships  should  know  what 
are  the  views  of  these  petitioners  under  this  change  of  circumstances, 
resulting:  from  the  plan  that  has  been  so  proposed.  Perhaps  the  Noble 
Baron,  who  is  so  constantly  and  so  closely  in  communication  with  the 
petitioners,  will  inform  us  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  these  petitions  are 
in  favour  of,  or  against,  the  plan  proposed. 

Lord  Suffteld. — No  doubt  the  Noble  Baron  is  perfectly  correct 
in  stating,  that  as  regards  a  great  number  of  the  petitions  which  I  have' 
had  the  honour  to  present,  the  prayer  is  uniform ;  because  such  is  the 
case  as  regards  all  the  petitions  which  came  from  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  dissenting  bodies.  But  the  petitions  which  I  have  presented  from 
village*  and  towns,  although  they  pray  for  the  same  general  object, 
differ  considerably  in  their  phraseology.  Now,  my  Lords,  as  to  the 
plan  of  Government  which  has  been  referred  to.  I  must  confess, — and 
I  fcave  already  stated  my  opinion  on  the  subject,— that  I  consider  that 
plan  to  be  m  direct  opposition  to  the  prayer  of  these  petitions,  and, 
therefore,  inconsistent  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  England;  and 
that  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  communications  I  have  since 
bad  with  many  of  the  petitioners.  I  have  received  various  letters, 
accompanying  these  petitions ;  and  the  gentlemen  who  have  written 
them  have  expressed  to  me  their  extreme  regret  that  the  proposed 
plan  would  not  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 
More  than  this  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  saying;  bat  if  a  Bill 
should  be  brought  in,  founded  upon  the  principles  which  have  been 
laid  down,  I  do  consider  that  it  could  be  made  subservient  to  such 
alterations  as,  in  all  probability,  might  render  it  satisfactory  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  plan,  as  pro- 
posed, is  capable  of  undergoing  such  alterations,  and  I  trust  thev  will 

Lord  Ellknborough. — No  doubt  any  plan  whatever  would  admit 
of  rnderinite  alterations.  But  what  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  is,  (not, 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  my  own  individual  curiosity  on 
this  subject,)  what  are  the  feelings  entertained  by  the  petitioners  as 
Tegards  the  proposed  plan  of  Ministers :  whether  the  feelings  of  the 
petitioners,  generally,  are  against  it;  because,  if  such  should  be  the 
case,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  these  persons  would  put  the  same 
machinery  in  motion  against  this  particular  plan  as  they  have  hitherto 
employed  against  the  continuance  of  slavery. 

Lord  Suttield. — I  am  sure  I  should  be  very  glad  to  give  the 
Noble  Baron  all  the  information  he  requires;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  do  so.  I  will,  however,  explain  what  1  consider  to  be  the  principal 
objection  to  the  plan  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  Government— that  is, 
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the  objection  which  regards  compulsory  labour.  I  take  my  stand  there 
-—I  object  to  the  compulsory  labour  to  be  exacted  from  the  slave — and, 
above  all,  that  any  portion  of  that  compulsory  labour  should  be  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  slave  to  pay  the  price  of  his  own 
manumission.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  think  that  such  an  alteration 
might  yet  be  made  in  the  plan  as  would  overcome  this  difficulty. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  your 
Lordships  three  petitions  on  the  same  subject,  but  somewhat  differing 
in  their  prayer  from  those  which  have  been  presented  by  the  Noble 
Baron.  They  come  from  the  heritors,  tenants,  Kirk  session,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Rosemarky, — provost,  magistrates,  and  other  in- 
habitants of  Fortrose,— and  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  county  of  Ross  j— and  they  pray,  in  common  with  the  petitioners 
whose  petitions  have  been  presented  by  the  Noble  Lord,  that  negro 
slavery  may  be  abolished.  But  they  pray,  also,  that  in  any  measure 
to  be  carried  into  execution  for  effecting  that  object,  due  regard  may 
be  had  to  the  property  and  interest  of  the  proprietors  of  estates  in 
the  colonies.  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  state  before  your  Lordships, 
that  I  concur,  in  common,  I  believe,  with  a  very  large  portion  of  nis 
Majesty's  subjects,  most  heartily  in  the  prayer  of  these  petitions,  and 
not  in  the  prayer  of  those  which  have  been  presented  by  the  Noble 
Baron. 

I  contend  that  the  views  of  these  petitioners,  whose  petitions  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  present  to  the  House,  are  more  consistent  with  the 
resolutions  of  Parliament,  and  of  Acts  of  Parliament  on  this  subject, 
by  which  this  description  of  property  has  been  specially  dealt  with, 
than  those  which  have  been  presented  by  the  Noble  Baron.  My 
Lords,  these  petitioners  consider  that,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
negroes  themselves,  but  for  the  sake  of  property  and  its  existence  in 
those  countries,  any  measure  of  emancipation  ought  to  proceed  gra- 
dually, and  wiih  due  caution ;  and  that  every  consideration  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  existing  state  of  things  as  regards  the  nature  and  the 
just  rights  of  property  in  those  colonies.  I  must  say,  also,  that  the 
view 8  which  these  petitioners  have  taken  of  these  subjects  are  in  entire 
concurrence  with  those  put  forth  in  a  paper  written  by  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  on  this  subject — a  most  able  paper,  certainly, — in 
which  the  danger  likely  to  arise  from  proceeding  hastily  iu  a  matter  of 
this  extensive  and  vital  importance  is  most  forcibly  pointed  out,  and 
the  necessity  is  demonstrated  that  exists  for  providing  labour  for  those 
persons  who  are  to  be  the  object  of  any  measure  of  emancipation.  The 
whole  process  of  the  proposed  plan,  and  the  whole  principle  and  object 
of  the  Noble  Lord  in  the  paper  to  which  I  have  referred,  are  grounded 
on  the  absolute  necessity  that  there  is  for  enforcing  upon  the  slaves 
this  obligation— namely,  that  they  must  labour  after  they  have  received 
their  emancipation.  I  contend  that  that  is  the  essential  feature  of  the 
proposed  plan;  but  as  this  is  not  the  proper  period,  I  will  not  now  go 
into  the  consideration  of  that  plan.  It  is  impossible  to  attend  any 
public  meeting  in  this  country — it  is  impossible  to  go  into  society,  or 
into  any  large  assembly  whatever — without  hearing  men  of  all  classes 
and  descriptions,  possessing  any  knowledge  and  experience  on  this 
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subject,  who  do  not  condemn  the  premature  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, or  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  upon  it.  This  very  morning  I 
hare  attended  a  great  public  ceremony,  at  which  I  had  a  conversation 
with  no  less  than  six  officers  of  the  army  who  hold  property  of  this 
description,  and  will  materially  suffer  by  the  passing  of  such  a  mea- 
sure ;  and  two  of  them,  indeed,  will  be  totally  ruined  by  it,  thus  con- 
firming the  statements  contained  in  this  petition.  For  the  petitioners 
state  that  a  great  number  of  individuals  will  be  totally  ruined,  should 
the  proposed  emancipation  be  carried  into  effect.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  West  India  property,  and  never  had ;  but  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, if  it  be  true,  as  is  alleged,  that  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and 
the  fortunes  of  individuals,  are  to  be  destroyed  by  a  premature  discus- 
siuo  of  the  measure, — I  say,  my  Lords,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  have  incurred  a  degree  of  moral  and  political 
responsibility,  such  as  was  never  before  incurred  by  any  public  men. 
I  trust,  however,  that  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  who  recently  moved  the  resolutions  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,— a  principle  by  which  he  admitted  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  in  concert  with  the  colonial  assemblies,  and  consult- 
ing the  interests  of  the  colonists,— will  not  be  lost  sight  of  or 
abandoned. 

The  petitions,  which  were  from  Rosemarky,  Fortrose,  and  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  county  of  Ross,  having  been  presented, 

Lord  Sum  eld  said, — The  Noble  Duke  seems  to  imagine  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  liberality  in  the  petitions  which  I  have  presented,  and 
that  the  petitioners  do  not  feel  a  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  pos- 
sessors of  property  in  the  West  Indies.  In  this  opinion,  I  can  assure 
the  Noble  Duke  he  is  greatly  mistaken :  all  with  whom  I  have  held 
communications,  on  the  subject,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  adding, 
the  great  body  of  these  petitioners,  are  perfectly  willing,— not,  indeed, 
to  recognise  the  right  of  property  in  man,  and,  therefore,  they  refuse 
to  give  the  planters  compensation  for  the  slaves,  but — to  grant  relief 
to  persons  whose  property  may  be  deteriorated  by  the  immediate 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  ;  and  in  any  cases  of  proved  loss  from  this 
cause,  they  are  perfectly  prepared  to  repair  it  at  whatsoever  sacrifice. 
Therefore,  I  maintain  that  the  petitioners  ought  not  to  be  charged  with 
indifference  or  want  of  liberality  towards  the  colonists.  I  must  say 
the  Noble  Duke  proceeds  on  an  erroneous  assumption  when  he  argues 
that  the  result  of  any  plan  of  emancipation  would  be  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  property  in  the  colonies. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — I  cautiously  avoided  expressing  any 
opinion  on  the  subject.  I  merely  stated  that  the  late  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  bad  very  recently,  in  an  important  paper,  most  ably  argued 
the  question,  and  stated  his  belief  that  the  slaves  would  not  work 
when  emancipated.  As  to  the  rest,  I  repeated  the  statements  of  the 
petitioners,  observing,  that  if  they  were  true,  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment did  incur  a  most  serious  responsibility  by  their  proceedings. 

Lord  Suffield. — Nothing  could  be  further  from  my  intention 
than  to  misrepresent  the  Noble  Duke ;  but  my  impression  was  that 
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the  objection  which  regards  comj  nancipation  would 

— I  object  to  the  compulsory  labour  t«. 
above  all,  that  any  portion  of  that  oott 


priated  to  the  purpose  of  enab 
Manumission.    At  the  same  tiuu 
might  yet  he  made  in  the  plan  as 

The  l)i  kk  of  Wellington^ 
lord*  hips  three  petitions  on  the 
in  their  prayer  from  tho 
Haron.    They  come  from  tl 
other  inhabitants  of  Rosema 
habitants  of  Fortrose,— and  frw* 
of  tho  county  of  Ross  ami 
whose  (petitions  have  1 
•Uv*ry  may  be  abolished, 
to  bo  carried  into  execution  •» 
lw*  had  to  the  proper'  , 
iKv  colonics.    I  feel  nv, 
ikai  I  concur 
Majesty's  subjec 
not  m  the  praye 
Karon. 

I  contend  that 
Had  the  honour  t 
involutions  of  Pa 
by  which  thii  <k 
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lawd*.  these  t 
negroes  iheraH 
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stated  in  the  petitions 

mie  Duke  had  attended 
•!•  mber,  he  w< uld  now 
a  this  subject.    But  to 
jta  the  Noble  Duke ; — the 
£iven  as  that  of  an  iodi- 
nes to  work  if  eman- 
We  know  that  men  work 
tfioaas,  like  all  other  men, 
motives,— -take  away  the 
vtil  work.    I  could  easily 
>,  emancipated  immediately, 
^Hteoat  industriously  for  wages, 
.  ^MsA  order,  that  the  instances  of 
matt  than  in  any  part  of  the  civilized 
a  rnvour  of  compulsory  labour, 
tgmy  with  a  change  of  name.  I 
4U  proposed,  without  wages,  is  a 
04  emancipation  being  premature, 
t  is  so,  after  the  long  period 
istcussed,  and  the  general  adrais- 
|Mgl      This  necessity  is  allowed 
MMKCted  with  the  West  Indies. 
Drds  conuected  with  that  interest 
t  their  feeling  is  that  some- 
body generally  feel  satis- 
continue, — and  that  many 
jiving  wages,  and  taking  due 
fat  safest  course,  and  would  tend, 
At  and  prosperity  of  the  colonies. 
Itvmbie  relief  in  the  way  of  loans, 
■aiboners  think  they  do  the  colo- 
praying  for  the  immediate  ex- 


ihe 


«iah  to  explain  die  reason  of  my 
.ttmnttee.    I  met  with  a  raisfor- 
«  uW  advantage  possessed  by  the 
^Sfcfui    rn  fact.  I  cannot  hear  very  well 
ton  ugh  t  I  could  spend  my  time  with 
to  the  Committee,  and  sitting 
I  was  appointed  on  another 
Hjlla  subject  io  which  I  took  great 
%4gfl*Z«td  1  did  not  attend.    I  am 
hfctu*  real  wish  of  the  petitioners 
interests.    The  Noble  Lord 
measure,"'  used  by  me:  I 
in  a  hurry,  with  a  view 
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v>  a  social  occasion,  and  a  particular  purpose,  and  without  due  con* 
iteration.  In  proof  of  my  remark,  1  may  state,  that  the  measure 
<:o?3  not  provide  for  the  case  of  the  property  of  individuals  which  must 
be  affected  by  it;  and  I  may  refer  to  the  great  anxiety  to  prevent  the 
public  from  knowing  that  men  are  completely  ruined,  and  that  the  ex- 
ports  to  these  islands  are,  or  shortly  will  be  destroyed.  I  do  not  deny 
that  something  most  be  done.  I  was  a  party  to  the  well-known  reso- 
lutions which  asserted  that  principle  years  ago.  I  tell  the  Noble  Lord, 
that  I  have  done  as  much  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  as  any  man.  1  have  been  engaged  in  more  negotiations,  and 
have  written  more  official  notes  and  papers  on  the  subject  of  abolition, 
than  any  other  man  now  alive.  There  was  a  Noble  Friend  of  mine 
who  did  still  more,  bnt  with  the  exception  of  him,  no  man  ever  did 
more,  or  went  further  in  the  business  than  1  did,  when  in  official  situation. 

The  petitions  were  read,  and  laid  on  the  Table. 

Lord  Suffiild. — I  have  a  petition  to  present  from  the  Methodists 
in  the  New  Connexion  at  Boston,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  for  the 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery.  I  can  assure  the  Noble  Duke,  that  no 
man  can  be  less  disposed  than  myself  to  undervalue  his  services  io 
this  ^reat  cause,  or  the  services  of  the  meanest  individual— for  the 
humblest  who  has  signed  the  petitions  presented  by  me  on  this  sub- 
ject I  honour  in  my  heart.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  I  do  not  under* 
value  the  services,  whatever  they  are,  of  the  Noble  Duke — I  merely 
regret  that  his  mind  appears  to  labour  under  a  delusion  as  to  the 
effects  of  immediate  emancipation.  In  one  of  his  speeches  the  Noble 
Duke  spoke  of  acting  in  concert  with  the  colonists ;  but  the  Right 
Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  in  his  most  eloquent  speech 
the  other  night,  fully  explained  the  degree  of  concert  and  co-operation 
evinced  by  them**— -in  fact,  he  proved  that  the  planters  had  done 
nothing,  and  that  the  colonial  legislatures  disobeyed  the  Orders  in 
Council.  There  was  a  proposition  made  in  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica 
to  prevent  women  from  being  indecently  flogged ;  but  it  was  decided 
by  a  majority  of  thirty  to  twenty  that  women  should  be  indecently 
flogged  as  heretofore.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  con- 
tumacy of  the  colonies.  The  Noble  Duke  is  in  error  when  he  sup* 
poses  that  the  present  plan  has  been  proposed  without  consideration, 
or  that  it  is  a  honied  measure.  No  vote  has  been  taken  on  the  plan, 
which  is  left  for  a  whole  fortnight  fur  the  consideration  of  the  House 
and  the  public.  I  hooour  the  Ministry  for  this,  and  I  think  the  plan 
wUl  be  reconsidered  and  improved. 

Lord  Wtnford. — I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  no  Noble  Lord 
connected  with  the  West  Indies  is  now  in  the  House.  I  am  neither 
immediately  or  remotely  interested  in  any  West  Indian  property  ;  but 
1  have  conversed  with  moBt  of  those  Noble  Lords,  and  with  many 
oilier  persons,  who  have  estates  in  the  colonies,  and  I  am  greatly  de- 
ceived if  there  is  one  of  those  persons  who  would  not  contradict  the 
statement  that  the  Noble  Lord  (Suffield)  has  been  instructed  to 
make.  I  do  not  think  that  those  persons  are  prepared  to  admit  the  ex- 
pediency of  any  great  immediate  change.   Certain  I  am,  that  they  all 
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nv'a  .*  i*  proposed  to  make  in  the  state  of  the 
c»  v  Although  the  Noble  Lord  does  not  think 

 >     i>  a  wanton  spoliation  of  their  property — as 

B..  uiq  on  many  of  them,  and  on  their 

^ o  injure  the  manufactures  and  commerce 
„    >        itviauger  the  security  of  the  creditors  of  the 
uuk.  soberly  on  this  subject,  are  of  opinion 
„         >ao»<;  supposed  hardships  occupy  so  large  a 
..v.od   >  ;he  Noble  Lord's  friends,  as  to  leave  none 
. ,       *ul  L>e  placed  in  a  worse  situation  than  that  in 
..i— .»«iead  of  being  benefited  by  the  proposed 
.  ^iiwu.    The  Noble  Lord  starts,  with  horror,  at 
^uig*  Are  the  subjects  of  property.    The  senti- 
.v..   »a»  not  born  to  lord  it  over  man,*' — although 
v.    ,iuuot,  with  truth,  be  applied  to  common  life. 
. .  >  iuvt  sanctioned  property  in  human  slaves.  Those 
-i.  on  tins  point  pretend  to  be  better  Christians  than 
,    t  whom,  at  least,  admitted  the  right  of  property  in 
oi  set- vices  rendered  by  that  slave,  he  hinted  to  his 
....  tc  would  emancipate  him.    The  property  in  slaves, 
\!s         recognised  by  judicial  decisions,  by  treaties 
v.v.uaieut  aud  that  of  other  states,  and  by  Acts  of 
He  .une  when  we  6rst  planted  colonies,  almost  down 
v.  icU.    Not  only  were  we  permitted,  but  strong  in* 
i^.a  out  to  us  by  our  laws,  to  tempt  us  to  acquire 
property.    The  persons  who,  encouraged  by  the 
v  x^-mi  their  fortunes  in  the  purchase  and  mainte- 
^iikot  hear,  with  patience  that  they  can  have  no 
.  ;  v,utc*«    1  have  heard  with  astonishment  from  the 
•is.  volouial  governments  have  done  nothing  to  ira- 
v  a  oi'  these  slaves.    I  believe  the  Noble  Lord  was 
Hk>*v  Reverend  Prelate,  the  Primate  of  all  Eng- 
..v  :iou«»  that  when  he  was  first  appointed  to  the  see 
iu  the  colonies  were  all  heathens — and  that 
s   .ci^y  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  cate- 
s. ,  taw  been  assisted,  had  not  only  made  them 
^..ucuicd  to  them  a  very  considerable  knowledge 
i> »  ;>wte&scd,  and  the  morality  that  is  inseparably 
,.%  Yvtu    Will  the  Noble  Lord  say  that  this  is  not 
.*<  .vuUuion  of  these  slaves?   It  is  an  improve- 
^  uwtu  for  every  benefit  that  it  is  possible  to 
•vi»       them  order  and  happiness  here,  and  the 
xt>^K*A  hereafter.    I  was  glad  to  hear  the  Noble 
v.k»  w»der  these  petitions  to  your  Lordships  are 
x  .^-vo  to  the  slave  owners 

V'.  No!    No  compensation  ; — recompense. 
v    •       Noble  Lord  is  a  great  logician,  and 
.n.**  Vv*  your  Lordships  that  immediate  eman- 
^       Na*ui!cipation.    He  may  shew  your  Lord- 
vMv»**w^  difference  between  "  recompense n 
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and  "  compensation."  Until  I  have  heard  the  Noble  Lord  on  this 
refinement,  I  shall  think  that  a  just  recompense  to  the  owners  of 
the  slaves  will  be  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  property. 
The  Noble  Lord  may  use  which  of  these  terms  he  pleases,  if 
his  friends  will  consent  to  act  towards  the  West  India  proprietors 
according  to  the  ordinary  plain  common  sense  meaning  of  either 
of  these  terms.  My  fear,  my  Lords,  is,  that  if  they  should  be 
disposed  to  recompense  the  owners  of  West  India  property  for  their 
loss,  they  have  not  the  means  of  doing  it.  I  would  observe, 
however,  that  we  have  only  the  opinion  of  the  Noble  Lord  that  the 
petitioners  entertain  any  such  disposition.  The  promise  of  making 
any  recompense  is  not  alluded  to  in  any  of  these  petitions.  No  ex- 
pectation is  held  out  by  the  petitioners  that  the  poor  slaves,  who  are 
the  objects  of  the  petitioners  compassion,  will  be  taken  any  care  of— 
if  they  are  too  idle  to  work,  or  should  leave  all  employment  from  the 
rnin  of  their  masters,  or  should  become  disabled  by  age  or  infirmity 
from  working.  The  slave  laws,  shocking  as  they  sound  in  the  ears  of 
modern  sensibility,  have  made  provisions  for  infirm  and  aged  slaves. 
These  provisions  are  to  be  destroyed,  and  I  can  find  none  that  are  to 
be  made  to  supply  their  place.  I  assure  your  Lordships  that  I  am 
as  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  slavery  as  any  rational  man  can  be. 
But  I  hold  that  rights,  long  sanctioned  by  laws,  are  to  be  respected,  or 
we  shall  establish  a  precedent  which  will  lead  to  the  destruction  of  all 
property.  Whilst  anxious  to  relieve  the  slaves,  I  must  take  care  that 
I  do  not  do  this  in  such  a  hurry  that  I  ruin  their  masters  and  all  those 
various  interests  that  are  dependant  on  the  welfare  of  these  masters, — 
the  creditors,  the  mercantile,  shipping,  and  manufacturing  interests, 
and  the  revenue  of  the  country.  I  know  but  little  on  the  subject, 
myself,  but  I  find  the  West  Indians  anxious  for  inquiry  into  the  real 
state  of  this  case.  I  find  the  anti-slavery  petitioners  desirous  of 
having  the  question  settled  without  any  sufficient  inquiry.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  must  be  in  the  right  who  court  inquiry,  and 
not  they  who  are  for  deciding  without  inquiry. 

Lord  Suffield. — As  to  what  fell  from  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  I  am  quite  sure  that  that  Most  Reverend  Prelate 
never  stated  anything  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  true ;  but  the 
Most  Reverend  Prelate  was  mistaken  in  his  facts,  which  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  contradictiug,  and  declaring  to  be  notoriously  incorrect. 
I  deuy  that  the  Church  Establishment  has  been  productive  of  that 
great  decree  of  good,  which  is  assumed,  in  the  colonies.  That  the 
slaves  have  become  more  religious,  of  late  years,  is  true;  but  they 
have  become  so  through  the  exertions  of  missionaries,  and  not  in 
consequence  of  the  labours  of  the  Church  or  the  planters.  The 
Church  of  England  establishment  is  most  approved  of  by  the  colonists 
because  it  does  the  least.  If  the  planters  are  fond  of  religion,  and 
wish  to  promote  it  among  the  slaves,  how  are  we  to  account  for  their 
destruction  of  chapels  a  year  ago,  and  their  determination  to  expel 
every  Dissenter  from  Jamaica  in  defiance  of  the  Government?  If 
the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  will  do  me  the  favour  to  read  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Commons'  Committee,  be  will  find  instances  of  slaves 
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consider  the  change  which  it  is  proi 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  (although  tl 
that  it  goes  far  enough)  as  a  wanton  sp 
a  measure  likely  to  bring  ruin 
creditors,  and  *o  seriously  to  injure 
of  the  country,  as  to  endanger  t! 
nation.    Persons  who  think  sober 
that  the  poor  negroes,  whose  sun^ 
share  of  the  compassion  of  the  N^f 
for  any  other  suflerers,  will  be  , 
which  they  now  are — instead  «  I 
change  in  their  condition, 
hearing  that  human  beings  nr^  « 
ment, — "  that  man  was  not 
beautiful  in  poetry,  cannot, 
Inspired  legislators  have  saiirti 
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stated,  as  your  Lord- 
having  been  said  by  the 
ated  relative  to  Antigua, 
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mnot  sit  still  when  I  hear 
cu  tor  attack  on  the  Esta- 
tmi  read  the  reports  published 
idves,  by  a  society  in  con- 
attentively  as  he  has  read 
.  not  have  made  the  statement 
would  have  been  aware  that 
every  parish  in  Jamaica,  and 
r  uMAitf  of  the  Church. 
Btij  aware  of  those  reports,  and  of 
wutuve  establishment,  which  has 

ie  Lord  is  mistaken  in  calling 
jrted  by  subscription,  "  an  im» 

|  cannot  conceive  a  grayer  charge 
..ui,  than  that  the  former  are  at- 
its  being  an  inert  establishment, 
mporal  comfort  or  eternal  welfare 
tti  the  absence  of  those  individuals 
m  as  to  the  correctness  or  incor- 

c  Lord  wishes  to  see  the  activity  of 
»t  Indies,  I  refer  him  to  the  case  of 
rtotecuted  and  punished  for  inhu- 


¥kve  a  petition  to  present  to  your 
.i*  the  preceding,  from  Protestant 
Methodists  residing  in  North 
aid  I  am  happy  to  see  the  calm 
\  v     Qt  the  subject.    The  petitioners 
s.vv.  t.uier  regulations  which  would  be 
j!l  parties. 

altes/  several  petitions  for  the 
»efY,  said, — I  regret  greatly  that 
i  nave  been  brought  under  the 
^ht,  when  not  one      his  Majesty's 
»uch  a  circumstance  never  before 
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ol  lection  of  your  LorcUhips.   I  sincerely  wish 
XoMe  Lords  had  been  in  his  place,  when  my 
Noble.  Duke  behind  me,  addressed  your  Lord* 
that  the  proposition  which  they  have  made,  in 
:  \  in  t lie  West  Indies,  will  prove  most  unsatisfactory 
>  ■  '  persons,  whether Yavourable  or  adverse  to  a  measure 

  ipation.    I  have  always  been  most  anxious  for  the 

i  c>i  wliHt  is  called  negro  slavery,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  in 
li  ,n*t;  upright,  and  honourable  to  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's 
••;».    The  plan  lately  promulgated  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers  I 
•.  M'ou  as  one  of  the  greatest  injustice  that  was  ever  proposed.  I 
. i.owever,  that  in  deference  to  the  feelings  which  nave  been  so 
-u-ij^'iy  expressed  in  petitions  to  this  House,  they  will  be  induced  to 
•>  <.ori.s!tk:r  the  subject,  and  take  some  other  measures  for  the  further* 
li  .cc  oi  the  object  which  they  have  in  view. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

MIL  BUCKINGHAM'S  RESOLUTIONS. 
Friday,  May  17. 

Mr.  Buckingham  gave  notice  that  he  should,  on  Thursday,  the 
30ih  of  May,  move,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Resolutions  of  the 
Government  on  colonial  slavery,  the  following  Resolutions  : — 

I.  That  every  slave  in  his  Majesty's  dominions  has  an  indefeasible 
right  to  emancipation,  without  delay,  and  without  price. 

3.  Thai,  from  and  after  the  2lst  of  August,  1834,  the  anniversary 
of  his  present  Majesty's  birth-day,  slavery  shall  cease  to  exist  in 
every  part  of  the  British  empire' 

3.  That  immediate  measures  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  actual 
amount  of  pecuniary  loss  which  may  be  sustained  by  the  owners  of 
colonial  estates,  from  the  substitution  of  free  labour  for  slave  labour, 
in  their  several  plantations,  and  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
national  funds  should  be  appropriated,  to  compensate  all  those  by 
whom  such  pecuniary  loss  may  be  actually  sustained. 

4.  That  an  adequate  supply  of  a  preventive  police,  an  independent 
and  impartial  magistracy,  and  a  body  of  teachers  for  infant  and  adult 
schools  be  sent  out  from  the  mother  country  to  all  the  colonies  in 
which  slavery  is  to  be  abolished  j— the  expense  to  be  borne  out  of 
the  funds  hitherto  appropriated  to  the  support  of  our  military  esta- 
blishments in  those  parts  which,  on  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery, 
may  be  extensively  and  safely  reduced. 


Mr.  T.  Gladstone,  on  presenting  a  petition  from  Portarlington, 
said, — I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
for  making  a  few  observations  on  what  fell,  on  Tuesday  night,  from 
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the  Noble  Lord  the  late  Under  Secretary  for  the  colonies,  whom  I 
regret  not  to  see  in  the  House,  as  it  was  of  a  nature  peculiarly 
personal  to  myself,  and  I  would  not  now  trouble  the  House  had  I 
not  been  unsuccessful  in  attempting  to  catch  the  Chairman's  eye  on 
that  occasion.  The  Noble  Lord  thought  proper  to  select  an  estate 
belonging  to  my  nearest  relative  as  an  instance  of  the  great  destruc- 
tion to  life  produced  by  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  the  colony  of 
Demerara.  He  stated,  that  in  three  years  a  decrease  of  seventy-one 
had  taken  place  on  the  estate  of  Vreeden  Hoop,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  increased  cultivation  of  sugar }  but  he  omitted  to  state  the 
real  cause  of  this  decrease,  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  very  large 
proportion  of  Africans  upon  the  estate.  When  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  my  father  it  was  so  proverbially  weak,  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  Africans  upon  it,  that  he  was  obliged  to  add  200  people 
to  the  gang.  It  is  notorious  that  Africans  were  imported  into 
Demerara  and  Trinidad  up  to  a  later  period  than  into  any  other 
colony ;  and  I  trust  that,  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  I  shall  be 
able  to  prove  what  I  now  believe,  from  the  source  of  my  information 
to  be  the  fact,  that  the  decrease  on  Vreeden  Hoop  is  among  the  old 
Africans,  and  that  there  is  an  increase  going  on  in  the  Creole  popu- 
lation }  and  this,  if  proved,  I  conceive  to  be  an  answer  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Noble  Lord.  I  will  state  also,  that  the  quantity  of 
sugar  produced,  said  by  the  Noble  Lord  to  be  1900  lbs.  per  head 
annually,  is  small  in  proportion  to  that  produced  on  many  other 
estates.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  within  a  short  period 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Demerara  has  been  abandoned,  and 
that  of  coffee  very  much  diminished,  and  that  the  people  em- 
ployed in  these  sources  of  production  have  been  transferred  to 
the  cultivation  of  sugar.  It  should  also  be  recollected  that  Demerara 
is  peculiarly  circumstanced  j  for  there,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  sugar  is  made  all  the  year  round  j  and  I  maintain  that  the 
labour  of  the  same  number  of  negroes  distributed  over  the  year  will, 
in  that  colony,  produce  a  given  quantity  of  sugar  with  less  injurious 
effects  upon  the  people  than  that  of  a  similar  number  in  other  co- 
lonies working  only  at  the  stated  periods  of  crop.  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  this  cultivation  is  of  a  more  severe  character  than  others  ; 
and  I  would  ask,  are  there  not  certain  employments  in  this  and 
other  countries  more  destructive  to  life  than  others  ?  I  will  only 
instance  those  of  painting,  and  working  in  lead  mines,  both  of  which 
are  well  known  to  have  that  tendency. 

The  Noble  Lord  attempted  to  impugn  the  character  of  the  gen- 
tleman acting  as  manager  of  my  father's  estates  j  and  in  making 
this  selection  he  has,  certainly,  been  most  unfortunate  j  for  were  I 
speaking  in  the  hearing  of  Gentlemen  acquainted  with  Demerara, 
I  need  only  appeal  to  them  when  I  state,  that  there  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  colony  more  proverbial  for  humanity  and  the  kind 
treatment  of  his  slaves,  than  Mr.  Maclean.  That  gentleman  has 
acted  in  judicial  capacities,  and  has,  during  his  long  residence,  been 
appointed  by  the  Orphan  Chamber  to  very  important  trusts.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  two  letters  from  him,  dated  March  £(2,  with  the  details 
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of  which  I  will  not  trouble  the  House.  I  will  merely  state,  that  in 
them  Mr.  Maclean  sj>eaks  in  the  kindest  terms  of  the  people  under 
bis  charge  ;  describes  their  state  of  happiness,  content,  and  health- 
iness  j  their  good  conduct,  and  the  in  frequency  of  severe  punishment  -t 
he  congratulates  himself  on  having  such  under  his  charge;  and  con- 
cludes by  recommending  certaiu  additional  comforts,  which  he  says 
they  so  well  deserve.  It  was  stated  by  the  Noble  Lord  that  Mr. 
Mos?,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability,  had  transferred  the 
charge  of  his  estate  from  his  former  manager  to  the  individual  just 
alluded  to.  He  has  done  so ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  up  to  that  period 
his  estate  was  a  source  of  loss  rather  than  of  profit,  owing  to  the 
idle  habits  of  the  people.  The  character  of  Mr.  Maclean  will  bear 
any  investigation  to  which  it  can  be  subjected,  and  I  with  confidence 
leave  it  to  speak  for  itself.  1  will  now  only  thank  the  House  for 
having  afforded  me  its  attention. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 


Mr.  Marrtat. — I  am  instructed,  on  behalf  of  the  colony  of 
Grenada,  whose  interests  I  represent,  to  correct  some  of  the  mis- 
statements contained  in  the  speech  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies ;  but,  before  entering  into  particulars,  I 
cannot  but  deeply  regret  the  tone  and  temper  of  that  speech  towards 
the  colonial  assemblies.  The  Right  Honourable  Secretary  truly 
stated  that  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  met  him  on  every  side 
in  the  adjustment  of  this  important  question.  What  then  could  be 
the  motive  or  policy  of  gratuitously  raising  up  a  still  greater 
difficulty  in  courting,  as  it  were,  the  hostility  of  those  men  through 
whom,  and  by  whom  alone,  any  plan  can  be  safely  and  satisfactorily 
carried  into  execution  ?  Supposing,  even,  that  the  accusations  were 
true,  is  it  fair  or  candid  to  use  such  language  towards  men  who  are 
not  in  a  situation  to  defend  their  conduct  ?  In  rejecting  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  Government,  these  legislatures  have 
acted,  not  in  a  spirit  of  "  scorn  and  mockery,"  but,  I  believe,  upon  a 
conscientious  conviction,  that  while  a  system  of  slavery  exists,  the 
power  of  the  master  must  be  absolute ;  and  in  this  they  have  been 
fully  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the  Noble  Lord  the  late  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonics,  who  stated  that  they  had  done  wisely  in 
rejecting  the  Orders  in  Council  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  them, 
and  that  he  believed,  a  greater  amount  of  punishment  was  inflicted 
in  Dominica,  under  the  mitigated  system  of  slavery,  than  in  Jamaica, 
where  the  power  of  the  master  is  absolute.  That  speech  was  a 
complete  answer  to  the  charges  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary 
again h  the  Colonial  Legislatures. 

With  respect  to  the  measure  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary, 
1  cannot  but  express  my  deep  disappointment  at  it,  for  it  is  neither 
safe  nor  satisfactory.  With  every  disposition  to  bring  this  most 
complicated  question  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment — admitting  that 
the  time  is  now  arrived  when  a  definite  period  must  be  fixed  for  the 
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extinction  of  slavery-^— I  cannot,  conscientiously,  give  the  measure, 
as  it  now  stands,  my  support.  I  trust,  however,  thtit  before  it  is 
again  brought  forward,  such  modification  will  be  made  as  will 
remove  my  objections ;  for,  in  its  present  shape,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  impracticable.  The  Right  Honourable  Secretary  accused  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Grenada  of  not  having  complied  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Government  in  any  essential  respect.  In  answer  to 
that  accusation,  I  beg  to  refer  the  House  to  the  Acts  of  the  Grenada 
Legislature,  by  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  slave  evidence  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  trials  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  in  the  same  manner 
in  every  respect  as  the  testimony  of  free  persons  is  received — the 
slaves  are  allowed  property  almost  without  restriction — that  punish* 
ments  are  recorded— that  the  use  of  the  whip  is  abolished  in  the 
field—and  that  manumissions,  encouragement  to  marriage,  preven- 
tion of  separation  of  families,  and  religious  instruction  have  been 
provided  for.  The  despatches  of  Lord  Bathurst  and  Sir  George 
Murray  acknowledge  the  spirit  of  liberality  and  benevolence  that 
characterise  the  Acts  of  the_Grenada  Legislature.  I  regret  to  state 
this  in  the  absence  of  any  Member  of  his  Majesty's  Government  j 
but  I  could  not  permit  the  assertions  of  the  Right  Honourable  Se- 
cretary to  remain  any  longer  without  contradiction*  ;  » 


The  Marquis  of  Chandos. — Seeing  the  Noble  Lord  in  his  place, 
I  wish  to  ask  him  a  question.  A  very  strong  impression  exists, 
out-of-doors,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Government  not  to  go  on 
with  the  question  relative  to  slavery  and  the  West  India  colonies  in 
the  present  Session.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  believe  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  will  eudeavour,  by  a  prorogation,  or  any  other 
unlooked-for  step,  to  get  rid  of  a  question  of  so  much  importance. 
It  would,  however,  be  satisfactory  to  receive  a  direct  assurance  from 
the  Noble  Lord  upon  the  subject. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — The  rumour  to  which 
the  Noble  Marquis  alludes  has  certainly  uever  reached  me  before } 
I  am,  however,  obliged  to  him  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of 
contradicting  it.  I  be^  to  assure  the  Noble  Marquis  that  Ministers 
have  the  most  decided  intention  of  persevering  in  the  plan  proposed 
by  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and 
of  taking  the  decision  of  Parliament  upon  it  in  the  present  Session. 
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Thursday,  May  23. 

Viscount  St.Vin  cbnt  said,— I  beg  to  give  notice,  that,  on  Friday, 
the  31st  instant,  I  shall  present  a  petition  from  the  merchants, 
planters,  mortgagees,  and  others  interested  in  the  colonial  trade, 
reUtive  to  the  West  India  colonies  j  and  for  that  day  I  move  the 
Lords  be  summoned. 

Ordered. 


-  4  * 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
MR,  R.  HID  BERTS  PETITION. 
Thursday,  May  23. 

Sim  Jobm  Sebright,  on  presenting  the  petition  of  Robert 
Hibbert,  Esq.,  against  the  abolition  of  slavery  without  compensation 
to  the  proprietors,  said,— It  is  not  my  practice  to  make  long  speeches 
upon  presenting  petitions,  nor  am  I  about  to  do  so  on  the  present 
occasion ;  but  as  this  petition  emanates  from  a  gentleman  of  the 
very  highest  respectability,  and  is  extremely  well  drawn  up,  I  shall 
venture  to  trouble  the  House  with  a  few  observations.  This,  Sir, 
is  the  petition  of  Robert  Hibbert,  Esq.,  of  Welbeck-street,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  a  proprietor  of  560  slaves  in  Jamaica,  who 
have  cost  him  70 ,000/.  sterling;  and  whose  labour,  in  consequence 
of  the  present  great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  West  India  pro* 
dace,  only  yields  him  4  per  cent,  per  annum  for  his  money.  This 
petitioner  goes  on  to  state  that  he  has  expended  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  improving  the  condition  of  these  slaves;  and  that  he 
employs  a  clergyman  at  his  own  expense  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering every  spiritual  comfort  and  consolation  to  them. 

I  beg  to  add,  that  I  know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  on  the 
return  of  this  gentleman  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  his  character 
as  a  magistrate,  and  his  conduct  as  a  benevolent  friend,  and  an 
excellent  master,  in  the  district  where  he  had  long  resided,  were  such 
as  to  have  rendered  him  a  blessing  to  the  neighbourhood,  by  whom, 
as  indeed  by  the  whole  island,  his  removal  was  most  deeply  de- 
plored. Mr.  Hibbert  does  not  wish  to  accept  any  part  of  the 
15,000,000^.  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  West  India  planters  in  the 
»hape  of  compensation,  as  he  considers  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan 
must  be  utterly  ruinous  to  himself,  and  to  others  who  are  similarly 
situated  j  he  prays  that  the  slaves  may  rather  be  taken  from  him  at 
once,  without  such  nominal  remuneration  to  him  for  their  emanci- 
pation. I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  case  of  this 
most  respectable  gentleman,  because  I  know  that  his  case  is  similar 
to  that  of  many  others. 

Sib  Robert  Inglis. — I  beg  leave  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the 
high  character  of  the  gentleman  from  whom  this  petition  emanates  $ 
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and  I  cannot  imagine  a  petition  better  entitled  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  either  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  its  allegations, 
or  the  high  reputation  and  integrity  of  the  petitioner. 

Sir  George  Grey. — 1  believe  that  the  gentleman  from  whom 
this  petition  comes  is  so  well  known,  and  so  deservedly  respected, 
that  bis  character  scarcely  required  the  very  honourable  mention 
which  has  been  made  of  it  by  both  the  Honourable  Baronets  who 
have  addressed  the  House.  But  I  wish  to  correct  the  opinion 
that  a  slave,  whether  he  be  continued  in  slavery,  with  a  prospect 
of  emancipation,  or  becomes  altogether  a  free  labourer,  is  incapable 
of  any  stimulus  to  exertion.  This  is  an  impression  which  I  6nd 
is  entertained  by  many  persons,  and  by  the  petitioner  amongst 
others. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  presented  similar  petitions,  of  merchants, 
bankers,  traders,  and  others,  of  Bristol— of  merchants,  and  others, 
mortgagees,  and  incumbrancers  on  estates  and  plantations  in  the 
West  India  colonies— of  persons  interested  in  the  West  India  co- 
lonies resident  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh— and  of  inhabitants  of 
Dumfries,  and  planters  now  residing  in  the  vicinity  thereof. 

The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 
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Thursday,  May  30. 

Lord  Cloncurry,  on  presenting  petitions  from  Clara  and  Tul- 
lamore,  said, — I  certainly  am  not  one  of  those  who  admit  the 
right  of  any  person,  whatever,  to  hold  any  human  being  in  slavery  ; 
but  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  House  should  be  satisfied! 
before  making  any  alteration  in  the  present  law,  whether  the  measure 
proposed  to  it  will  improve  the  condition  of  those  whom  it  is  the 
particular  object  of  such  measure  to  benefit.  At  present,  I  thiuk  we 
are  in  possession  of  very  little  of  that  information  which  it  is  desira- 
ble we  should  be  possessed  of  before  legislating  on  this  subject.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  means  taken  for  the  prevention  of  the  traffic 
in  slaves  have  hitherto  been  very  defective }  and,  in  many  instances, 
productive  of  acts  of  the  most  horrible  barbarity.  In  order  to  put 
an  end  to  this  trade,  summary  power  is  given  to  thecruizers  of  those 

States  who  are  parties  to  the  Abolition  Treaty,  to  seize  all  ships,  

under  the  flag  of  any  such  Powers, — having  slaves  on  board  ; — such 
ships  or  vessels  being  declared  to  be  lawful  prize.  Now  if  a  ship,  with 
slaves  on  board,  be  given  chase  to, — and  the  whole  of  them  be  thrown 
overboard  into  the  sea,  in  the  course  of  such  chase,  such  ship,  being 
come  up  with,  and  no  slaves  being  actually  found,  of  course,  on 
board  her,  no  capture  can  be  made ;  but  the  slaving  vessel  and  her 
crew  must  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  commit  new  enormities,  with  the 
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prospect  of  a  recurrence  of  a  catastrophe  of  a  like  horrible  and  ap- 
palling character !  The  Abolition  Acts,  therefore,  and  the  system 
founded  upon  them,  do  thus  actually  lead  to  the  commission  of 
greater  atrocities  than  those  which  they  were  intended  to  extinguish. 
There  is  another  point,  also,  which  I  think  it  necessary  your  Lord- 
ships should  be  informed  upon,  and  with  respect  to  which,  I  confess, 
I  for  one,  am  ignorant  j  namely,  the  relative  condition  of  these  un- 
fortunate slaves,  in  our  colonies,  as  compared  with  their  condition, 
before  they  became  slaves ; — whether  they  have  been  captured  in  war 
in  their  own  country, — or  have  been  kidnapped  on  the  coasts  or  up 
the  rivers  of  Africa,— I  should  like  to  know,  in  point  of  fact,  (which- 
ever of  those  events  may  have  befallen  them,)  whether  they  be  not 
now  in  less  danger  of  life  and  limb,  and  in  a  better  condition  with 
respect  to  subsistence,  than  they  were  in  their  native  territories  }  No 
doubt,  every  consideration  ought  to  be  given  to  the  interests  of  the 
West  India  proprietors,  because,  with  every  wish  to  give  emancipa- 
tion to  the  negro,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  most 
difficult  to  effect  that  object  without  entailing  an  overwhelming  loss 
upon  those  who  have  hitherto  held  this  species  of  property,  under  the 
sanction,  the  encouragement,  and  the  authority  of  the  Legislature. 
I  think,  however,  some  plan  might  be  adopted  for  the  gradual  re- 
storation of  the  slaves  to  freedom,  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
carried  into  effect  in  some  of  the  States  of  America ;  but  however 
this  may  be,  I  trust  the  House  will  look  at  this  question  in  the  point 
of  view  which  humanity  and  duty  suggest ;  but  in  the  present  state 
of  oar  information  on  these  subjects,  1  cannot,  really,  form  an  opi- 
nion, as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  leave  the  slaves  in  the  condition 
they  now  are,  or  to  vote  for  the  resolutions  which  have  been  proposed 
to  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  when  they  shall  come  up  here  in 
the  shape  of  a  Bill. 

Lord  Suffield. — I  have  only  one  observation  to  make — and 
that  is,  as  regards  the  want  of  information  which  the  Noble  Lord 
complains  of — an  impression  which,  alone,  can  account  for  the  apathy 
displayed  in  some  quarters  in  this  matter.  But  I  shall  be  very  much 
disappointed,  when  this  question  comes  to  be  considered,  if  I  cannot 
prove  to  demonstration,  that  it  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
morality,  of  reason,  and  of  justice,  to  admit,  for  one  moment,  the 
claim  of  any  man  to  a  right  of  property  in  his  fellow  man. 

Earl  Grey  presented  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Hun- 
man  by,  in  favour  of  the  measure  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery. — Ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — I  have  the  honour  to  present  to 
your  Lordships  a  petition,  from  the  linen,  woollen,  hardware,  and 
.\ther  merchants,  brokers,  shipowners,  and  builders,  warehousemen, 
coopers,  rope  and  sail-makers,  smiths,  ironmongers,  potters,  and 
other  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  connected  with  the  West  India 
commerce,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  praying  for 
protection  and  compensation  to  colonial  proprietors.  The  petitioners 
point  oat  the  interest  which  they  have,,  in  common  with  the  West 
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India  proprietors  j  the  great  loss  which  must  be  occasioned  to  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  city  and  port  of  Bristol,  if  the  reso- 
lutions recently  submitted  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament  be 
adopted)  and  they  pray  your  Lordships  not  to  pass  any  measure 
founded  upon  them.  I  have  also  to  present  to  your  Lordships, 
petitions  to  the  same  effect,  from  the  inhabitants  of  Conlin— Kil- 
muir— Wester  or  Knock  bay  ne — Dingwall  *— "Vullernan — and  county 
of  Ross.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  deferred  presenting  these 
petitions  until  to-morrow,  when  it  was  expected  the  subject  would 
have  come  regularly  under  discussion,  in  consequence  of  the  notice 
given  by  a  Noble  Viscount  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  (Viscount 
St.  Vincent) ;  but,  as  I  understand  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Noble 
Viscount  to  defer  the  presentation  of  the  petition  of  which  he  has 
given  notice,  for  a  few  days,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  present 
these  petitions  on  the  present  occasion. 
*  > 

The  DtJKB  of  Wellington.— I  have  now  the  honour  to  present 
to  your  Lordships  a  petition  to  the  same  effect,  from  the  proprietors, 
slave-owners,  and  other  inhabitants  of  his  Majesty's  Island  of  Domi- 
nica, and  which  is  well  deserving  the  serious  consideration  of  your 
Lordships  and  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  This  petition  was  put 
into  my  hands  to  present  to  your  Lordships  during  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament ;  but,  for  the  reason  which  I  am  about  to  state,  I  prevailed 
upon  the  gentleman  who  intrusted  it  to  me  for  that  purpose,  to 
consent  to  the  postponement  of  its  presentation — I  mean,  my  Lords, 
in  consequence  of  the  inquiry  which  was  then  going  on  before  a 
Committee  of  this  House,  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  That  individual, 
however,  has  now  returned  the  petition  to  me,  desiring,  ou  behalf  of 
the  proprietors,  slave-owners,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Dominica, 
that  I  would,  at  once,  and  without  loss  of  time,  present  it  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  petitioners  state  the  losses  which  they  will 
suffer  from  the  adoption  of  the  measures  under  contemplation.  They 
state,  also,  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  descendants  of  the 
persons  who  originally  become  settlers  in  the  colony  when  it  was 
first  conquered  by  his  Majesty's  arms  j  that  it  was  subsequently 
ceded  and  confirmed  to  this  country  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris ;— and 
that  many  of  these  persons,  or  their  ancestors,  purchased  from  the 
Crown,  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  the  properties  which  they  now 
hold  j  and  they  desire  your  Lordships  to  afford  them  protection  in 
the  possession  of  those  properties,  or  they  desire  that  they  may  be 
allowed  to  surrender  them  to  his  Majesty  for  a  valuable  consideration. 
This  petition  is  well  worthy  the  serious  attention  of  your  Lordships 
generally,  and  of  his  Majesty's  Government  in  particular;  because 
these  petitioners  offer  to  part  with  their  estates  for  sums  of  money 
which  are  stated  in  the  petition,  and  which  estates,  if  purchased 
from  them  by  the  Crown,  will  enable  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  try 
such  experiments  as  they  may  think  desirable  to  set  on  foot  in  that 
island,  with  property  belonging,  not  to  private  individuals,  but  to 
the  Crown ;  and  then,  if  such  experiments  should  be  found  u> 
answer,  they  may  be  easily  applied,  on  a  larger  scale,  to  other 
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colonies.  If  the  plan  that  has  been  opened  elsewhere,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  be  pursued,  individuals  may  not  suffer  -t  but 
the  certain  result  must  be,  that  the  country  at  large  will  suffer  by 
the  destruction  of  one  of  the  noblest  branches  of  its  commerce, 
and  by  other  circumstances  that  will  certainly  be  consequent  on  the 
adoption  of  any  such  measure. 

Loan  Sum  eld. — I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  making  but  one 
fintrje  observation,  in  answer  to  what  has  fallen  from  the  Noble 
Duke  ;  and  that  by  way  of  simile.  If  the  Noble  Duke  were  in 
possession  of  a  stolen  horse,  which  was  claimed,  I  apprehend  he 
would  be  extremely  glad  to  get  the  money  back  which  he  had  paid 
lor  mat  norse. 

Viscount  Beresford. — I  beg  to  ask  the  Noble  Lord — in  the 
▼ery  case  he  puts-— who  stole  the  horse  ?  I  am  anxious  to  learn  in 
what  sense  the  Noble  Lord  proposed  his  simile,  and  how  he  intends 
to  apply  it  as  regards  these  petitioners.  What  parity  of  reasoning 
is  there  between  stealing  a  horse  and  the  slave  question— or  the  pos- 
session of  slaves — unless,  indeed,  it  be  meant  that  the  slaves  are 
about  to  be  stolen  from  the  planters,  such  slaves  not  haying  been 
stolen  by  them. 

Lord  Sum  eld. — I  consider  that,  who  stole  the  horse  ?  is  not 
the  question. 

[Cries  of  Hear  !  Hear !] 

Lord  Suffield.— I  contend,  my  Lords,  the  real  question  is  this — 
that  the  person  who  is  the  possessor  of  the  stolen  horse,  is  accountable 
for  having  stolen  goods  in  his  possession. 

Viscount  Beresford.— Will  the  Noble  Lord  be  good  enough 
to  teH  us  by  what  means  he  proposes  to  shew  how,  when,  or  by 
whom  the  horse  was  stolen  ) 

Lord  Suffikld. — I  contend  that  man  cannot  have  a  right  of 
property  in  man. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington.— I  beg  to  refer  the  Noble  Lord  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  point  j  by  which 
the  existence  of  this  description  of  property,  as  property,  has  been 
most  clearly  and  distinctly  recognised.  Why,  my  Lords,  what  is 
Parliament  about  to  do  at  this  moment  ?  Neither  more  nor  less  than 
this  — to  consider  the  mode  by  which  the  West  India  planters  and 
proprietors  can  be  deprived  of  property,  acknowledged  to  be  their 
property  by  repeated  Acts  of  Parliament  and  resolutions  of  the 
Legislature  What  I  contend  for  is,  that  these  petitioners  have  as 
vndoubted  a  right  to  protection  for  this  description  of  property,  as 
your  Lordships  have  to  the  possession  of  your  estates  j  and  if  a 
question  of  equity  were  to  arise  respecting  the  title  to  one  of  these 
estates,  with  its  appurtenances,  including  the  slaves,  and  were  to  be 
carried  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack  must  decide  it  as  a  question  of  property  between 
individuals.  I  say  that  no  Englishman  can  be  deprived  of  his  pro- 
perty, except  by  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  law ;  nay,  further,  not 
even  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  unless  proper  compensation  for  it  be 
anor aea  nun. 
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Lord  Suffif.ld. — I  am  quite  delighted  to  hear  the  illustration 
given  by  the  Noble  Duke ;  because,  if  the  case  be  such  as  he  puts 
it,  with  regard  to  property,  sure  1  am  that  neither  King,  Lords,  nor 
Commons  can  deprive  a  man  of  his  natural  rights.  When  the  proper 
opportunity  arrives,  1  shall  be  prepared  to  shew,  and  I  trust  to  the 
satisfaction  of  your  Lordships,  that  man  cannot  possess  a  property 
in  his  fellow  man. 

■ 

The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Viscount  St.  Vincent.— I  have,  also,  the  honour  to  present  to 
your  Lordships  a  petition  from  the  proprietors,  slave-owners,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Ross,  praying  that  the  settlement 
of  the  slave  question  may  only  take  place  on  a  fair  principle  of 
compensation  j  and  that  property,  like  that  of  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors, which  has  been  acquired  under  the  sanction  and  protection 
of  the  laws,  and  which  has  been  recognised  by  so  many  Acts  of 
Parliament,  may  be  preserved  inviolable.  In  these  sentiments,  my 
Lords,  I  most  heartily  and  entirely  concur. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 
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Sir  Francis  Blake  presented  the  petition  of  William  Jessop  and 
others,  of  Galway,  owners  of  an  estate  in  lands  and  slaves  in  Jamaica, 
for  compensation  in  case  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

Mr.  Richards,  on  presenting  a  petition  from  Knaresborough— 
which  set  forth  that  the  petitioners  united  heart  and  hand  in  the 
ardent  desire  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  to  extinguish  slavery,  and 
that,  if  it  should  be  the  opinion  of  Parliament  that  compensation 
ought  to  be  made  to  the  planters,  they  would  cheerfully  submit  to 
any  plan  which  might  be  suggested  with  that  view — said, — I 
received  this  petition  only  the  day  before  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  introduced  his  plan  to 
the  House  ;  therefore,  1  had  no  opportunity  of  presenting  it  until 
the  present  moment.  But  I  have  since  received  a  letter,  stating, 
that  my  constituents  had  read  the  plan  which  had  been  submitted  to 
the  House,  and  that  they  object  strongly  to  making  the  condition  of 
emancipation  contingent  upon  a  long  period  of  future  labour  on  the 
part  of  the  slave.  These  persons,  in  common  with  myself,  conceive 
that  the  period  ought  not  to  be  extended  over  twelve  years.  The 
petitioners  object  to  compulsory  labour  j  and  observe,  that  they  do 
not  consider  that  the  West  Indian  planters  would  be  such  consider- 
able losers,  as  it  is  supposed  they  would  be,  by  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  free  labour  in  the  colonies.  1  be&r  leave  to  add,  that  I  do 
most  heartily  concur  in  the  sentiments  of  these  petitioners. 

Mr.  Harcoirt  on  presenting  petitions  from  Henley  and  other 
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places,  said,— -The  petitioners  earnestly  pray,  that,  in  any  measure 
this  House  may  adopt,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave,  the  most  complete  liberty  of  obtaining  religious 
in«tractk>n  may  be  secured  to  tbem.  1  flatter  myself,  that  the 
measure  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  Government  will,  in  that  respect, 
be  most  satisfactory.  With  the  period  at  which  it  is  proposed  that 
the  slaves  should  become  entitled  to  their  emancipation,  the 
petitioners  are  by  no  means  satisfied ;  and  they  hope  that  an  earlier 
operation  will  be  given  to  that  part  of  the  measure.  Indeed,  they 
wish  emancipation  to  be  immediate,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they 
express  their  willingness,  when  that  act  of  justice  shall  have  been 
accomplished,  that  Parliament  should  take  into  consideration  such 
measures  of  relief  to  those  interested  in  our  colonial  possessions  as 
the  justice  of  the  case  may  require.  For  myself,  I  have  never 
et  heard  of  or  seen  any  scheme  of  emancipation,  according  to  which 
thought  it  possible  that  the  slaves,  with  safety  to  themselves,  and 
with  a  due  consideration  of  the  important  interest  connected  with 
them,  could  pass  at  once  from  a  condition  of  unmitigated  bondage 
to  one  of  unrestricted  and  unlimited  freedom. 

The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  Macaulay  said, — I  beg  to  present  a  petition,  very  numerously 
and  most  respectably  signed,  from  Leeds,  against  negro  slavery. 
The  petitioners  express  their  very  great  satisfaction  at  finding  that 
his  Majesty's  Government  have  taken  up  the  subject  3  the  only  fear 
they  express  is,  that  the  proposed  measure  is  not  sufficiently 
extensive. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 


Sim  Robert  Peel.— May  I  beg  to  ask  the  Noble  Lord  a  question? 
Id  the  event  of  the  debate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  being  again 
adjourned  to-night,  I  wish  to  know  whether  the  question  will  take 
precedence  of  the  discussion  on  the  Bank  Charter  to-morrow,  or 
whether  the  debate  will  be  adjourned  to  some  future  day  r 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — It  is,  undoubtedly,  of 
importance  that  we  should  come  to  a  fair  understanding  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bank  Charter.  I  shall  certainly  make  my  statement 
on  the  subject  of  the  Bank  Charter  to-morrow  j  but,  as  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  pledge  the  House  to  any  specific  course,  I  do  not  think 
it  will  take  up  much  time.  My  object  in  pressing  the  subject  to- 
morrow is,  that  an  early  opportunity  may  be  given  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  to  consult  the  proprietors  on  the  matters  arising  out  of 
the  statement  it  will  be  my  duty  to  submit. 


On  presenting  a  petition  from  the  proprietors,  &c.  interested  in 
the  West  India  Colonies, 
Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  said,— I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
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a  petition  from  a  body  of  persons  who  consider  themselves  greatly 
aggrieved  by  the  proposition  on  the  subject  of  colonial  slavery, 
which  has  been  brought  forward  by  his  Majesty's  Government} 
many  of  them  are  at  the  present  moment  ignorant  to  what  extent  the 
consequences  of  that  measure  may  proceed  ;  and  all  of  them  are 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  plan  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Secretary,  if  it  be  carried  into  effect,  will  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  injury  to  themselves.  As  the  debate  on  this  question  is 
about  to  be  immediately  resumed,  I  shall  not  occupy  the  time  of  the 
House  further,  than  by  stating  the  arguments  of  these  petitioners. 
This,  Sir,  is  the  petition  of  the  planters,  proprietors,  merchants,  and 
others  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  West  India  Colonies.  It 
is  the  general  petition  of  the  whole  body,  and  is  very  numerously  and 
respectably  signed.  They  state  that  they  have  become  possessed  of 
their  property  by  purchase  or  interest,  not  only  under  the  authority 
of  various  Acts  passed  for  that  express  purpose, — but  in  regard  to 
the  corporate  British  Colonies,  by  the  legal  charter  and  conditions 
under  which  they  were  first  granted  ;  and  as  to  the  State  Colonies 
by  virtue  of  the  treaties  under  which  they  were  subsequently  annexed 
to  the  British  Crown.  They  state  that  the  planter  having  advanced 
his  capital  in  the  purchase  of  slaves,  those  slaves  are  his  own 
property  j  and  that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  their  property 
and  that  of  other  capitalists  in  any  one  leading  feature. 
Mr.  Fowrli*  Buxton. — Hear  !  Hear ! 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan. — The  petitioners  state  this  to  be  the 
existing  law;  and  hdwever  much  their  declaration  may  militate 
against  the  opinions  of  certain  Gentlemen  in  this  House,  it  is  so. 
They  state,  also,  that  they  consider  the  Legislature  is  not  justified 
in  depriving  them  of  their  property,  without  making  them  a  fair 
compensation.  Now  I  beg  to  state  to  the  House,  that,  although  I 
have  been  almost  quoting  the  very  words  of  the  petitioners,  I  am 
giving  them  the"  arguments  of  a  great  body  of  men  whose  interests 
are  to  be  brought  under  its  consideration  this  night,  and  I  do  hope 
that  the  House  will  consider  these  arguments  of  as  much  importance 
as  any  that  could  have  been  offered  either  in  the  heat  of  debate,  or 
in  the  eloquent  terms  in  which  Right  Honourable  Gentlemen  bring 
forward  their  propositions.  The  petitioners  assure  the  House  that 
they  will  not  attempt  to  interpose  unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  any  measure  the  House  may  think  fit  to  adopt  j  but  they  beg  to 
represent  to  the  House  that  all  the  West  India  colonies,  except  those 
which  within  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  acquired  by  conquest, 
enjoy  a  free  constitution  by  means  of  their  legislative  assemblies  j 
that  that  constitution  is  coeval  with  their  first  establishment  j  and 
has  hitherto  been  preserved  inviolate. 

[The  Honourable  Baronet  then  read  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
of  the  petition,  in  which  the  petitioners  stated  that  they  trusted  the 
House  would  not  sanction  or  approve  of  any  measure  which  would 
impair  the  value  of  their  property,  so  repeatedly  and  solemnly  re- 
cognised, without  providing  for  them  a  fair  compensation,  and  that 
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the  House  would  not  adopt  towards  the  legislative  assemblies  of 
the  West  India  colonies  any  measure  at  variance  with  the  rights  of 
their  constitution.] 

Sir,  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  which  I  have  never  before  done 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  House,  of  stating  the  whole 
of  the  contents  of  the  petition  with  which  I  have  been  intrusted  j 
but  I  conceive  that  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  question,  afford  a  sufficient  justification  for  my  having 
done  so.  I  will  only  say,  that  the  statements  of  these  petitioners 
could  be  substantiated  on  oath  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that 
fresh  evidence  could  be  adduced  of  the  impolicy  of  such  a  proceeding 
as  that  which  is  about  to  be  adopted.  I  will  not  trespass  further  on 
the  time  of  the  House;  all  the  arguments  that  can  be  adduced,  both 
on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  will  be  brought  forward  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  and  therefore  apologizing  to  the  House  for  having 
troubled  it  by  reading  the  petition  nearly  at  length,  I  beg  to  move 
that  it  be  brought  up. 

The  petition  was  then  brought  up,  and  having  been  read,  was 
ordered  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

Sin  Richard  Vyvyan. — I  have  another  petition  to  present  from 
the  linen,  woollen,  hardware,  and  other  merchants,  bankers,  ship- 
owners, manufacturers,  and  tradesmen,  connected  with  West  India 
commerce,  residing  in  the  city  of  Bristol.  They  state,  that  their  trade 
more  or  less  depends  upon  the  upholding  of  the  West  India  Colonies  j 
and  although  they  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  abolition  of  slavery  all 
over  the  world,  they  cannot  contemplate  the  measure  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  without  the  utmost  dismay  and  alarm.  They  therefore 
pray  that  this  House  will  not  consent  to  any  legislative  measure  upon 
the  subject,  which  is  not  equitable  to  the  colonies,  and  just  to  the 
right  of  private  property.  This  petition  is  signed  by  3000  indivi- 
duals, nearly  the  whole  of  whom  are  tradesmen.  There  are  a  few 
- 1  irnat  ures  of  sailors  and  others  which  could  not  be  prevented;  the 
crrat  majority  of  the  signatures,  however,  are  those  of  persons  who 
are  entirely,  although  indirectly,  dependent  on  the  colonies j  and  the 
Hou*e  will  at  once  perceive  that  if  we  lose  or  destroy  our  trade  with 
the  West  India  colonies,  they  must  inevitably  be  reduced  to  a  state 
of  poverty  and  destitution. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

Mr.  Goulburn,  on  presenting  a  petition  from  the  planters,  mer- 
chants, &c.  of  the  city  of  London,  said, — I  have  been  intrusted 
with  a  similar  petition,  which  wan  agreed  to  at  a  public  meeting 
convened  and  held  in  the  city  of  London,  and  which  is  signed  by 
above  19O0  persons,  who  style  themselves  "  planters,  merchants, 
?hip-owuers,  manufacturers,  traders,  mortgagees,  annuitants,  and 
others  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  West  India  colonies.** 
1  need' not,  I  am  sure,  detain  the  House  by  dilating  upon  the  re- 
•px-cubiltty  of  the  individuals  who  attended  the  meeting  and  signed 
this  petition ;  nor  need  1  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
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justice  of  the  grounds  on  which  their  representations  are  founded. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  anticipate  the  debate  on  which  we  are 
about  to  enter,  but  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  an  abstract 
of  the  arguments  of  these  petitioners.  One  class  of  individuals  who 
have  signed  this  petition,  are  respectable  persons  directly  connected 
with  the  colonies,  who  consider  the  measure  which  has  been  laid 
before  the  House  as  calculated  to  reduce  them  from  that  station  in 
society  in  which  they  have  hitherto  moved,  to  a  state  of  poverty  and 
distress  j  and  also,  whatever  may  be  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  them- 
selves personally,  have  one  apprehension  which  they  feel  yet  more 
strongly, — I  mean,  that  these  measures  will  carry  with  them  not 
only  ruin  to  themselves,  but  ruin  and  poverty  to  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  them  either  by  marriage,  or  in  the  relation  of  children, 
whom  they  are  but  too  likely  to  leave  in  a  state  of  destitution  and 
deprivation,  even  of  the  ordinary  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
The  other  party  which  has  signed  this  petition,  is  composed  of  those 
who  are  not  directly  interested  in  the  colonies,  further  than  as  we 
are  all  interested  in  the  preservation  of  those  important  possessions, 
—who  are  fully  sensible  of  the  benefits  we  have  derived  from  our 
colonial  empire, — and  who  view  the  destruction  of  that  empire,  as 
a  proceeding  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  trade  of  this  country,  and  to 
the  continuance  of  its  present  high  station ;  and  totally  fatal  to  its 
general  prosperity  and  wealth. 

Sir,  the  petitioners  state,  that  the  extension  and  cultivation  of 
the  colonies  of  this  country  have  always  been  an  object  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  this  House,  and  on  this  point  they  only  re- 
echo the  sentiments  which  have  been  expressed  by  our  best  and 
wisest  Statesmen,  who  have,  at  all  times,  maintained  in  Parliament 
the  advantages  of  our  colonial  empire  j  and  they  did  but  repeat  the 
declarations  of  our  enemies,  who,  in  time  of  war,  have  ever  made 
the  destruction  of  our  colonial  empire  the  first  and  greatest  object 
of  their  ambition  j  and  in  protesting  againat.4my  proceeding  which 
may  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  our  colonial  possessions,  the 
petitioners  only  state  the  language  of  treaties  we  have  concluded, 
in  which  we  have  declared  that  we  have  added  to  the  extent  of  our 
colonial  empire,  for  the  purposes  of  encouraging  the  domestic  in- 
dustry, promoting  the  wealth,  and  increasing  the  resources  of  the 
country.  The  petitioners  detail,  at  considerable  length,  the  extent 
of  shipping  employed  in  our  colonial  trade — they  tell  you,  that  the 
exports  from  this  country  to  the  West  Indies  amount  to  no  less 
than  four  millions  and  a-half  annually,  and  they  tell  you  that  your 
own  revenue,  derived  from  the  produce  of  the  colonies,  amounts  to 
the  sum  of  27,000,000/. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  revenue,  I  may  observe,  that  it 
cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  House,  that  of  all  the  revenue 
raised  in  this  country  the  proportion  levied  upon  colonial  produce 
has  been  always  found  to  be  that  on  which,  for  its  constancy  and 
durability,  the  greatest  reliance  can  be  placed.  When  this  country 
has  been  groaning  under  a  load  of  taxation,  so  that  it  could  bear 
no  additional  burdens,  those  who  managed  the  financial  affairs  of 
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the  country  have  always  known  that  the  colonies  were  the  places 
from  whence  to  derive  increased  sources  of  revenue.  The  peti- 
tioners tell  you,  moreover,  that  the  incomes  which  are  derived  from 
the  colonies  are,  for  the  most  part,  spent  in  this  country ;  and  in 
proof  of  this  assertion  they  ask  the  House  to  look  over  this  country, 
to  mark  the  impulse  which  has  been  given  to  trade  and  agriculture, 
by  the  employment  of  colonial  capital,  and  to  look  to  the  hamlets 
that  have  sprung  up  into  towns  in  consequence  of  this  colonial  em- 
ployment and  expenditure.  Does  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
opposite  deny  this  proposition  ?    Will  be  inform  me  whether  Liver- 


I  could  name,  have  not  risen  to  their  present  important  and  pre- 
eminent station,  in  consequence  of  the  advantages  they  have  de- 
rived from  the  large  extent  of  trade  which  has  flowed  into  them 
from  the  colonies?  I  should  like  to  know  why  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  chooses  to  sneer  at  observations,  the  truth  and 
jostice  of  which  are  known  to  those  who,  from  their  knowledge  of, 
and  connexion  with  trade,  or  from  their  station  in  society,  are  in- 
terested in  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  I  tell  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  that  those  who  are  connected  with  the  colonies 
have  a  right  to  utter  their  sentiments  to  this  House,  and  that  those 
who  advocate  their  cause  have  an  equal  right  to  explain  those  senti- 
ments to  it.  The  petitioners,  Sir,  having  stated  at  some  length  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  maintenance  of  our  colonial  empire, 
allege  that  they  are  not  opposed  to  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes 
in  the  colonies,  but  they  oppose  the  measure  of  his  Majesty's 
Government,  because  they  consider  that  it  provides  no  security  for 
the  lives  of  their  fellow-subjects— no  protection  for  agriculture, 
which,  (indeed,)  it  tends  to  destroy.  They  say  that  they  know  of  no 
stronger  right  of  property  than  that  it  is  secured  by  law,  and  no 
stronger  security  against  spoliation,  than  the  consciousness  that  the 
Government  under  which  they  live  will  preserve  that  right  inviolable 
and  unimpaired.  They  protest  against  a  measure  which  deprives 
them  of  their  property  without  making  them  any  compensation  in 
return,  which  they  consider  calculated  to  impair  that  confidence 
which  the  British  colonists  have  hitherto  preserved,  and  to  establish 
a  precedent  which  may  shortly  be  applied  to  other  descriptions  of 
property  with  equal  injustice.  There  is  not  a  single  word  in  this 
petition  calculated  to  excite  irritation  in  any  quarter ;  it  contains 
nothing  more  than  a  plain  statement  of  the  opinions  of  men  whose 
practical  experience,  whose  integrity,  whose  knowledge  of  business 
every  one  here  must  admit ;  and  I,  on  their  behalf,  implore  from  the 
Hou*e  a  due  consideration  of  the  arguments  they  have  advanced. 
I  do  not  present  this  as  the  petition  of  any  party  ;  and  most  happy 
should  I  be  if  it  could  produce  that  description  of  proposition  which 
would  conciliate  all  parties,  for  I  have  always  felt  that  this  is  not  a 
fit  question  to  be  made  the  subject  of  party  discussion.  The  question 
as  issue  on  this  petition  is  not,  emancipation  or  no  emancipation ; 
hut  it  is,  bow  can  you  effect  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  way 
which  will  be  most  beneficial  to  all  parties }  and,  Sir,  if,  on  the  one 
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hand,  we  are  anxious  to  attain  the  object— which  the  petitioners- 
admit  to  be  a  great  one — of  having  set  to  the  world  the  example  ot 
changing  the  state  of  society  in  the  colonies  from  one  in  which  the 
lower  classes  are  in  a  state  of  slavery  and  degradation,  to  one  in 
which  they  may  be  free ;  do,  on  the  other  hand,  let  me  warn  the 
House  of  the  danger  that  will  ensue,  if,  by  any  rash  and  ill- 
digested  measure  on  this  subject,  we  involve  in  ruiu  and  decay 
these  most  important  possessions  of  the  British  Crown  ;  in  addition 
to  these  mischievous  results,  giving  to  every  foreign  nation,  as  we 
shall  do,  if  we  adopt  a  hasty  inefficient  measure,  an  additional 
argument  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  a  system  which  we 
deplored,  and  therefore  abolished  j  for  they,  observing  the  ill  effects 
produced  in  our  own  colonies  by  our  attempt  to  attain  that  object, 
will  make  our  failure  an  excuse  for  their  uncompromising  perse- 
verance in  a  system  of  slavery  j  and  thus,  instead  of  proving  our- 
selves in  practice,  as  we  were  in  theory,  the  advocates  of  liberty,  we 
shall  be  the  unfortunate  means  of  perpetuating  slavery  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

On  presenting  a  petition  from  Inverness, 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  said,— I  have  several  petitions  to  present 
on  the  subject  of  colonial  slavery,  and  the  measure  which  has  been 
proposed  by  his  Majesty's  Government.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down,  and,  therefore,  I  will  only  trouble  the  House  with  one 
observation.  I  differ  most  completely  and  entirely  from  one  part  of 
the  petition  presented  by  the  Honourable  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  R. 
Vyvyan).  Sir,  I  do  not  think  that  men  and  women  are  legal  traffic  ; 
I  do  not  think  that  negro  men  and  women  are  saleable  marketable 
commodities  by  law  or  nature,  but  that  they  are  men  and  women 
entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  the  Honourable  Baronet  himself. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 


ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  adjourned  debate  having  been  read, 
on  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair, 

Sir  Richard  Vttyan  said, — Of  all  the  questions  which  can  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  a  deliberative  Assembly,  none 
are  more  difficult  than  this,  in  which  strong  opinions,  partly  of  a 
religious  description,  partly  arising  from  philosophical  views  of  the 
dignity  of  the  human  species,  come  into  collision  with  a  deep  con- 
viction of  impending  ruin  and  personal  degradation.  On  one  side, 
it  is  an  effort  for  the  accomplishment  of  objects,  which  have  been 
long  aimed  at  with  a  zeal  bordering  upon  enthusiasm,— on  the  other, 
it  is  a  life  and  death  struggle  for  all  that  men  hold  most  estimable,— 
security  for  themselves  and  their  families  against  the  horrors  and 
disgrace  of  poverty.  Never  was  the  House  of  Commons  called  upon 
to  legislate  upon  a  matter  in  which  the  passions  of  their  fellow- 
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subjects  have  been  more  excited — never  was  there  greater  reason 
for  the  absence  of  all  mis-statement^  exaggeration,  indulgence  of 
selfish  vanity,  or  wilful  blindness,  than  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  philanthropist  and  the  alarmed  holder  of  West  Indian  pro- 
perty are  not  the  only  parties  involved  in  our  proceedings :  other 
principles  than  those  of  mere  justice  to  individuals — great  though 
the  meditated  injury  be— other  interests  of  an  indirect  nature, 
branching  into  manifold  departments  of  industry  ut  home,  are  de- 
pendent upon  our  determination.  The  legislative  rights  of  remote 
colonies  are  attacked  without  delicacy  j  and  the  bitter  experience  of 
the  first  American  war  is  thrown  away  upon  those  who  are  following 
the  steps  of  Lord  North's  Administration.  The  inconsistency  of 
their  own  conduct,  with  regard  to  interference  in  foreign  affairs, 
appears  to  be  lost  sight  of.  If  this  be  not  blindness,  it  is  the  more 
unpardonable,  because  it  must  be  the  result  of  calculation  upon 
the  strength  or  weakness  of  their  victims.  It  is  needless  to  insist 
upon  the  fact,  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  composi- 
tion of  this  House.  Until  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament, 
it  was  alleged,  that  although  the  colonies  were  not  directly  repre- 
sented, although  the  trans-Atlantic  dependencies  of  England  did 
not  return  Members  to  her  Parliament,  yet  they  and  all  other 
remote  countries  connected  with  her,  as  well  as  great  corporations 
at  home,  could  plead  their  cause  through  the  medium  of  small 
constituencies,  who  returned  directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  other  important  associations ;  while 
the  Northern  and  Southern  American  Colonies,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  were  not  without  their  advocates  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  system  under  which  these  returns  were  effected,  has  been 
changed  fundamentally.  A  motion  made  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Reform  Bill,  by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Middlesex,  that  the 
colonies  should  be  directly  represented,  was  rejected,— and  the  10/. 
householder  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham  was  to  have  a  new 
rii^ht  conferred  on  him,  upon  general  abstract  principles,  which,  in 
defiance  of  those  principles,  was  denied  to  the  Canadian,  the  New 
Bruos wicker,  the  Nova  Scotian,  and  the  West  Indian,  whether  he 
inhabited  a  house  worth  10L  a-year,  or  owned  the  fee  of  an  estate 
worth  10,000/.  Great  cities— dependent  sovereigns  and  princely 
merchants  in  the  East — were  to  remain  under  the  absolute  rule  of  a 
Parliament,  to  which  watering-places  in  England  claimed  and  ob- 
tained a  right  to  send  their  representatives,  upon  abstract  principles 
of  government.  In  this  respect,  no  ordinance  of  a  conqueror  was 
ever  more  tyrannical  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  a  subju- 
natiou,  than  the  decrees  of  those  who  framed  the  Reform 
A  direct  representation  of  the  whole  empire  was  impossible. 
I  admit  it ;  but  the  total  omission  of  those  fellow-subjects  who 
have  had  the  same  benefits  of  education  as  we  have,  could  only  be 
justified  by  the  sternest  state-necessity — it  could  only  be  palliated 
by  the  most  strict  and  religious  prospective  observance  of  their 
rights.    Be  the  colonies,  now  possessing  independent  legislative 
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assemblies  great  or  small — be  these  assemblies  themselves  well  or 
ill  constituted,  it  matters  not, — they  have  rights— they  have  privi- 
leges ;  and  as,  by  the  decision  of  Parliament,  they  are  deprived  of 
any  direct  interference  in  our  proceedings,  while  by  the  new  con- 
stitution of  this  House,  they  have  lost  that  virtual  and  indirect 
representation  (upon  which  some  shadow  of  argument  for  controlling 
their  internal  affairs  might  have  been  maintained  by  the  mother- 
country,)  they  are  now  more  entitled  than  ever  to  an  abstinence, 
on  her  part,  from  any  attempt  at  dictation.  Let  us  not  flatter  our- 
selves that  this  argument  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  colonial 
legislatures  j  they  were  aware  that  one  of  the  first  measures  of  an 
Administration,  courting  popularity  in  England,  would  be  their 
sacrifice.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  reformed  House  of  Commons, 
the  first  among  the  island  assemblies  stated  its  solemn  opinion  upon 
the  new  position  in  which  it  was  placed,  and  its  members  protested 
at  once  against  the  interference  of  that  Legislature,  from  which 
they  had  been  both  directly  and  virtually  excluded,  by  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  itself. 

Iu  their  address  to  the  Governor,  Lord  Mulgrave,  they  state 
that— 

"  As  this  house  never  did  recognise  the  resolutions  of  Parliament 
in  1823,  as  this  house  never  did  admit  the  right  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  legislate  on  the  internal  affairs  of  Jamaica,  even 
when  the  West  Indies  was  indirectly  represented  in  Parliament,  we 
never  can  concede  that  a  House  of  Commons,  which  is  to  exist 
upon  the  principle  that  actual  representation  should  be  the  foun- 
dation of  legislation,  can  justly  claim  to  legislate  over  us,  their 
free  fellow-countrymen,  in  all  respects  their  equals,  but  who  have 
not,  and  cannot  have,  any  voice  whatever  at  their  election,  by 
whom,  in  consequence,  we  are  not  represented  ;  who  are  strangers 
to  our  condition  and  interest,  and  whose  attempt  to  dictate  to  us 
would,  consequently,  upon  all  their  own  principles, — the  princi- 
ples of  their  own  existence  as  a  legislative  body,  be  tyranny  and 
not  legislation.  Experience  prevents  us  from  deluding  ourselves 
with  the  hope  of  a  dispassionate  and  impartial  result  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  any  Committee  of  the  Commons*  House  in  relation  to 
the  West  Indies,  nor  are  we  strangers  to  the  fact  that  pledges  are 
now  being  exacted  from  candidates  for  seats  in  the  new  Imperial 
Parliament  to  vote,  in  respect  of  the  colonies,  according  to  popular 
dictation,  and  not  after  ample  and  patient  examination. 

Such  was  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly,  know- 
ing, that  as  the  Reform  Bill  had  passed,  and  their  cause  was  unpopu- 
lar, they  had  no  chance  of  a  virtual  representation  in  this  House. 

In  the  reply  of  Lord  Mulgrave  to  their  address,  his  Lordship  did 
not  allow  the  question  of  the  independence  of  the  Legislature  to 
remain  unnoticed.    He  says, — 

"  It  certainly  would  not  become  me  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
with  you  as  to  the  principles  on  which  you  suppose  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people  of  England  to  have  been  amended  by  the  Bill 
passed  for  its  reform  }  nor  do  1  know  by  what  right  you  assume, 
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in  addressing  me,  that  the  West  Indies  were  ever  indirectly  more 
represented  in  Parliament  than  they  will  be  now.  It  was  then  as 
now,  only  as  representatives,  legally  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  superintend  the  interests  of  the  whole  empire, 
that  gentlemen  connected  with  this  island  could  have  a  seat  in  that 
house,  or  could  belong  to  one  branch  of  that  Imperial  Legislature, 
the  omnipotence  of  whose  united  voice  to  legislate  for  the  whole 
empire,  if  it  so  think  fit,  is  beyond  dispute." 

This  is  the  declaration  of  the  King's  representative  in  Jamaica. 
The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's  cheer  of  approbation  is  a  proof 
that  it  tallies  with  his  own  opinions  expressed,  without  disguise, 
when  he  brought  forward  his  propositions.  But  is  the  Governor 
correct  in  his  facts  ?  The  House  must  judge,  from  its  own  com- 
position, and  the  vote  which  I  have  already  noticed,  how  far  Lord 
Mulgrave  has  deceived  himself  upon  the  question  of  indirect  repre- 
sentation. During  the  course  of  the  debates  in  the  last  Parliament, 
no  argument  was  more  ridiculed  by  the  supporters  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  than  the  doctrine— that  if  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum,  with  all 
their  associate  boroughs  in  Schedules  A  and  B,  did,  in  point  of  fact, 
represent  interests  wholly  distioct  from  those  of  their  inhabitants  j 
they  were  useful  to  the  country, — and  that,  through  them,  the  most 
remote  colonics  were  almost  directly  enabled  to  return  Members  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  I  may  be  told  that  West  Indians 
have  found  their  way  into  this  House,  notwithstanding.  They  have 
—but,  under  what  circumstances,  and  to  what  extent  ?  How  many 
are  here  unconnected  with,  and  independent  of,  that  Government, 
which  proposes,  at  a  blow,  to  annihilate  the  power  of  the  colonial 
legislatures  ?  How  happened  it,  that,  of  the  deputation  who  were 
so  long  in  negotiation  at  the  Colonial  Office,  not  oue  was  a  Member 
of  Parliament  ?  Yet,  amongst  them,  I  find  one  name,  that  of  Mr. 
Irving,  a  merchant  of  the  first  respectability,  long  a  Member  of  this 
House,  but  now,  unfortunately,  excluded. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — But  his  partner  came  in. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan. — At  the  general  election } 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— Yes,  at  the  general  election. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan. — But  that  does  hot  invalidate  my  argu- 
ment. Where  is  the  agent  for  Jamaica?  Where  are  many  of  those 
active  and  experienced  gentlemen  acquainted,  professionally,  with 
the  minute  details  of  colonial  affairs,  upon  whom  the  residents  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  Cape,  and  the  Mauritius,  depended,  and  to  whom 
Parliament  listened  with  attention  ?  The  Members  of  this  House, 
indirectly  representing  the  colonies,  are,  I  repeat,  almost  all  con- 
nected with  the  Government  by  the  ties  of  office  or  of  party-feeling. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  question  of  slavery  was  more 
agitated  than  at  the  late  general  election  ; — never  were  speeches 
against  the  slave  proprietors  more  acrimonious;— never  were  certain 
Gentlemen,  whom  I  have  now  in  my  eye,  more  energetic— never 
were  stimulants  more  successfully  applied,  nor  passions  more  effec- 
tually roused.  Lord  Mulgrave  was  misinformed,  when  he  told  the 
Assembly,  in  his  reply,  that  the  West  Indies  are  more  indirectly 
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represented  now,  than  in  the  old  Parliament.    But  this  reply 
met  by  a  rejoinder.    The  Assembly  resolved,  ou  Wednesday,  the 
7th  of  November  :— 

"That  this  house  observe,  with  regret,  the  animadversions  ot  his 
Excellency,  the  Governor,  on  some  parts  of  their  address,  in  answer 
to  his  Excellency's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  The 
house  disavow  any  intention,  on  their  part,  to  deviate  from  that 
tone  of  conciliation  which  pervades  his  Excellency's  speech.  It 
was  the  most  anxious  wish  of  the  house  to  express  to  bis  Excellency 
their  devoted  attachment  to  their  Sovereign,  and  their  high  respect 
and  personal  consideration  for  his  Excellency,  as  Governor  of  the 
island.   The  house,  however,  feel  it  imperative  on  them,  and  in 
accordance  with  former  precedents,  to  declare,  without  meaning  to 
offend  or  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  others,  that  it  is  their  deter- 
mination, as  it  is  their  duty,  to  maintain,  steadily,  the  privileges 
and  immunities  which  the  free  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  are  entitled 
to,  in  common  with  other  British  subjects :  these  are  so  well  defined 
by  law,  and  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  as  not  to  be  mistaken.  The 
house,  therefore,  rely  with  perfect  confidence,  that  whilst  they 
confine  themselves  to  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duty, 
they  will  receive  from  the  representatives  of  their  Sovereign  the  most 
favourable  construction  of  their  acts  and  intentions  which  is  due  to 
them  as  loyal  and  faithful  subjects;  but  this  house  must  protest 
on  behalf  of  their  constituents,  as  well  as  of  themselves,  against  the 
doctrine  stated  by  his  Excellency  as  applicable  to  this  colony,  which 
asserts  as,  beyond  dispute,  the  transcendant  power  of  the  Imperial 
Legislature,  '  regulated  only  by  its  own  discretion,  and  limited  only 
by  restrictions  they  may  themselves  have  imposed.'    Such  a  doc- 
trine is  as  subversive  of  the  acknowledged  rights,  as  it  is  dangerous 
to  the  lives  and  properties  of  his  Majesty's  faithful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects of  this  island,  who,  although  they  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  a  common  Sovereign  over  the  whole  empire,  never  can  admit 
such  supremacy  in  one  portion  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  residing  in 
the  parent  State  over  another  portion  of  their  fellow-subjects  resident 
in  Jamaica." 

1  am  only  stating  facts,  and  quoting  official  documents  to  the 
House,  which  may  meet  with  as  little  attention  now  as  a  similar 
mode  of  appeal  experienced  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
when  this  House  was  entreated  to  give  ear  to  the  representations  of 
the  colonial  legislatures.  I  have  given  the  House  the  sentiments 
of  the  colonists  themselves  upon  this  great  question  of  absolutism. 
The  language  of  the  Assembly  is  loyal  to  their  King,  and  not  un- 
friendly to  their  fellow-subjects :  this  language  has  been  published 
to  the  world  j  let  it  not  be  despised  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  the  ground' 
work  of  a  long  series  of  protocols.  It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
colonists  if  it  be  so  j  as  yet  there  is  no  struggle  between  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  and  the  legislatures  in  the  colonies,  but  the 
executive  at  home  have  applied  the  stimulant.  Let  the  West 
Indians  be  patient — let  the  House  of  Commous  respect  the  rights 
of  others  as  they  wish  to  preserve  their  own. 
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The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  opposite,  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, has  told  us,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  enter  minutely  upon,  or 
to  discuss  gravely,  the  constitutional  question,  where  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  interfere  in  the  internal  regulation  of  the  colonies 
began,  or  where  it  terminated.  He  knew  of  no  law  or  boundary 
line  which  restricted  Parliament,  save  such  as  itself  imposed  for 
the  time  being,  and  he  left  it  for  others  to  point  out  in  what  charter 
such  self-denying  ordinances  were  to  be  found,  and  to  shew  how 
delegated  authority  would  exceed  the  authority  which  created  it. 
Dangerous  as  many  other  propositions  adverted  to  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  were,  they  are  of  little  moment  when  com- 
pared with  this.  What !  Will  not  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  Great 
Britain  condescend  to  argue  upon  the  questions  of  where  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  interfere  begins,  and  where  it  ends  ?  Perhaps  I  am 
not  giving  the  exact  words  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman, 
but  I  think  he  will  not  deny  that  I  am  correctly  stating  the  opinion 
and  sentiments  which  he  expressed  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  said  I  knew  of  no  limitation  to  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  except  that  to  which  Parliament  restricts 
itself. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan. — Does  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
admit  that  any  limit  can  be  perpetual  and  irrevocable  ? 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  referred  only  to  the  questions  of 
local  taxation. 

Sir  Richard  Vyyyan.— If  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
supposes,  that  the  internal  taxation  of  the  colonies,  alone,  is  the 
only  privilege  with  which  Parliament  has  no  right  to  interfere, 
it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  he  disposes  at  once  of  his  own  general 
principle  ;  but  I  repeat,  does  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  mean 
to  say,  that  if  Parliament  chooses,  at  its  own  good  will  and  plea- 
sure, to  declare  that  it  cannot  interfere  with  the  local  taxation 
of  the  colonies,  it  can  afterwards  pass  a  law  rescinding  that  decla- 
ration and  repealing  that  law  ?  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman, 
in  speaking  on  this  subject,  speaks  gravely  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown ;  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  his  words  and  senti- 
ments should  be  correctly  and  clearly  understood,  and  that  it  should 
be  known  from  the  highest  Minister  in  his  department,  whether  the 
colonies  have  a  right— an  undisputed  right — to  legislate  for  them- 
selves in  matters  of  internal  taxation,  and  social  and  police  regu- 
lation,— in  which  exceptions,  by  the  way,  this  very  question  of  slave 
emancipation  may  be  included.  I  wish,  Sir,  to  know  from  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  whether  Parliament,  having  once  de- 
clared that  it  cannot  interfere  in  the  internal  taxation  of  the  colonies, 
has  or  has  not  the  right  of  afterwards  interfering  and  declaring  that 
it  will  resume  the  right,  because  if  it  have  this  power  of  revocation, 
there  is  no  one  privilege  possessed  by  any  colony,  with  which  Par- 
liament is  not  equally. authorized  to  interfere.  I  deny  his  main 
principle,  that  delegated  authority  can  be  recalled  at  the  good  plea- 
sure of  the  delegating  party— that  it  can  be  revoked  by  the  authority 
which  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  first  granted  it.   Does  not  the  Right 
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Honourable  Gentleman  see  the  full  and  dangerous  extent  of  the 
inference  ?  It  may  be  applied  to  Parliament  itself.  What  was  the 
origin  of  the  great  Charter?  The  King's  grant.  The  Norman 
Princes  ruled  as  absolute  conquerors.  What  is  the  origin  of  Par- 
liament, of  the  constitutional  power  of  self-taxation,  and  of  all  the 
rights  which  the  British  nation  have  enjoyed  for  centuries  to  the 
annoyance  of  absolute  monarch s  who  dislike  constitutions  ?  Does 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown  venture  to  assert  that  King  John  or 
Henry  III.,  or  any  of  their  successors,  could  have  legally  revoked 
the  great  charter,  or  that  the  Edwards  could  have  legally  dispensed 
with  Parliaments  ?  No,  Sir  j  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  charters 
granted  for  an  indefinite  period  by  a  supreme  authority  to  any  body 
-—be  it  the  nation  at  large,  or  the  humblest  community  in  it,  or 
dependent  on  it— -is,  that  it  is  irrevocable,  indefeasible,  and  perpe- 
tual, unless  voided  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  sword,  which 
knows  no  law, — or  the  dissolution  of  the  body  corporate, — or  the 
voluntary  surrender  of  the  party  itself.  The  most  despotic  sove- 
reigns in  Europe  have,  from  time  to  time,  acted  upon  this  principle, 
and  respected  it  in  our  own  days.  The  Charter  of  France  granted 
by  Louis  XVIII.,  is  irrevocable  by  the  French  King  :  an  attempt  to 
modify  it  cost  Charles  X.  his  Crown,  and  his  successor  was  imme- 
diately recognised  by  the  British  Cabinet :  in  these  great  instances 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  will  not,  I  presume,  contest  the 
point.  But  what  becomes  of  his  sweeping  dictum,  that  where  a 
superior  power  has  delegated  an  authority,  it  may  be  revoked  by 
the  hand  that  gave  it  ?  The  same  principle  that  is  applicable  to 
an  individual  and  absolute  sovereign,  is  equally  binding  upon  an 
absolute  Parliament.  It  appertains  to  the  great  original  compact 
between  the  supreme  power  of  a  nation,  and  the  nation  itself;  it 
involves  no  refined  or  abstract  question, — no  theory  about  the  new 
constitution  of  a  state — no  popular  appeal  to  the  physical  force  of  a 
majority  j  but  it  is  a  principle  confirmed  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
recognised  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

But,  Sir,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  admits  that  Parliament 
solemnly  bound  itself,  in  1778,  to  respect  colonial  legislatures  ;  yet 
he  supposes, — as  the  minister  of  a  despot  might  do  under  similar 
circumstances, — that  this  delegated  power  was  granted  under  cer- 
tain express  conditions,  and  for  a  definite  purpose  :  he  has  quoted 
cases  of  interference,  yet  they  were  all  antecedent  to  1778.  He  has 
also  cited  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Otis  in  1765,  and  upon  that  subject  I 
must  beg  the  particular  attention  of  the  House.  The  great  struggle 
between  the  people  of  Boston  and  the  English  Parliament  was  then 
in  its  commencement;  the  language  of  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts 
was  then,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  moderate,  respectful  to  the 
King,  and  conciliatory  towards  the  mother-country.  Mr.  Otis  was 
far  from  wishing  to  involve  the  province  in  civil  war :  the  right  to 
impose  taxes,— to  levy  troops, — to  maintain  troops  other  than  those 
of  the  provinces  themselves,  during  peace,  were  considered  invasions 
of  their  privileges.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  says,  that 
Mr.  Otis  admitted  the  right  of  the  mother-country  to  interfere  in 
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the  regulation  of  all  its  colonies  and  dependencies  for  the  good  of 
the  whole — that  she  alone  was  to  judge  of  the  propriety  and  time  of 
this  interference — and  that  from  her  final  determination  there  was  no 
appeal.    He  quoted  from  Mr.  Otis  the  following  opinion : — 

u  True  it  is  that  every  Act  of  Parliament  which  names  the  colo- 
nies, or  describes  them  as  by  the  words,  plantations,  or  dominions, 
binds  them.  But  this  is  not  strictly  and  properly  speaking  by  the 
common  law  as  by  the  luw  of  nature,  and  by  the  Constitution  of  a 
Parliament,  or  sovereign,  and  supreme  legislature  in  a  State  j  it  is 
as  true  that  when  the  colonies  ure  not  named  or  described  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  they  are  not  bound  by  it.  What  is  the  reasoning 
of  all  this? 

Qui  heret  in  liter*  h«ret  in  cortice. 

"  Surely  the  bare  naming  of  the  colonies  hath  no  magical  charm 
or  force  in  it  ?  That  the  colonies  should  be  bound  by  Acts  of  Par- 
liament in  which  they  are  not  named,  is  an  exception  from  a  general 
rule  or  maxim.  What  is  that  rule  or  maxim?  It  is,  that  the 
colonies  being  separate  dominions,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  realm 
or  mother-state,  and,  in  fact,  unrepresented  in  Parliament,  should  be 
governed  by  laws  of  their  own  making,  and  unless  named  in  Acts 
of  Parliament,  shall  not  be  bound  by  them.  'Quia  non  mittunt 
milites  ad  Pnrliamentum,'  says  Lord  Coke. 

"  Yet — ('  and  I  beg  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  broad 
declaration  of  principle/  said  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,) 
—Yet,  as  a  mark  of  (and  to  presume  their  dependency  on,  and 
subordination  to,  the  mother- state,  and  to  prevent  an  imperium  in 
imperio, — the  greatest  of  all  political  solecisms,— the  mother-state 
justly  asserts  the  right  and  authority  to  bind  her  colonies,  where  she 
really  thinks  the  good  of  the  whole  requires  it ;  and  of  this  she 
remains  the  supreme  judge,  from  whose  final  determination  there  is 
no  appeal." 

Why,  Sir,  if  this  opinion  were  valid  at  all,  it  is  so,  to  the  full 
extent  of  unqualified  submission  on  one  side,  and  irresponsible 
despotism  on  the  other  :  yet  the  conduct  of  those  colonists,  and  of 
Mr.  Otis  especially,  who  was  chairman  of  the  meetings  of  "  select 
men"  (as  they  were  called),  proved  that  their  motives  of  action 
were  widely  different  j  and  I  would  request  Gentlemen,  who  are 
anxious  to  examine  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  preliminary  struggle 
between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies,  before  recourse  was 
had  to  arms,  to  examine  the  transactions  of  Mr.  Otis  and  his  fellow- 
citizens,  between  1765  and  the  time  of  the  first  hostilities  of  that 
unfortunate  period. 

But  supposing  we  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Mr.  Otis 
had  said  what  has  been  quoted,  in  the  sense  intended  by  himself, 
(and  that  is  a  questionable  matter)}  how  does  it  bear  upon  the  main 
proposition  which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has  attempted 
to  substantiate  ?  Mr.  Otis,  who  took  a  part  in  subsequent  resistance, 
he  tells  us,  admitted  the  right  of  the  mother-country  to  interfere 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  empire.    What  are  the  imperial  ques- 
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tions  which  Mr.  Otis  could  have  had  in  view  ?  Some  might  arise, 
even  in  peace, — many  must,  occur  during  war.  The  famous  Navi- 
gation Act  was  one  of  the  first  description, — it  was  a  manifest  inter- 
ference with  the  internal  interests  of  the  colonies,— it  deprived  them 
of  the  power  of  shipping  their  goods  in  the  cheapest  vessels,  and 
trading  in  the  manner  most  advantageous  to  their  own  interests ; 
but  it  had  reference  to  the  strength  of  the  King's  navy, — to  the 
superiority  of  the  whole  empire  upon  the  ocean, — and  although  in 
action  during  peace,  it  was  always  referable  to  a  state  of  war.  It 
was  a  regulation  obviously,  and  at  first  sight,  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  empire,  and  it  has  been  patiently  submitted  to  for 
the  better  part  of  two  centuries. 

Another  question  of  the  same  general  nature  is  the  slave  trade, 
and  I  own  I  was  surprised  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
did  not  notice  the  vast  difference  that  must  be  evident  between  the 
slave  trade  itself,  and  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  colonies.  The 
mother-country  participated  directly  in  that  traffic,  and  the  business 
was  carried  on  upon  the  high  seas :  if  the  law  inflicted  inconvenience 
upon  the  planter,  it  also  coerced  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, — 
if  it  closed  the  ports  of  the  colonies  against  the  import  of  slaves, 
it  punished  all  who  embarked  in  such  a  speculation  in  our  own  har- 
bours. The  regulation  was  general, — of  the  same  imperial  nature 
as  the  Navigation  Act, — acting  equally  at  borne  and  abroad, — upon 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the  colonies.  The  only  connexion  is  in 
the  word  "slave}*'  but  the  striking  distinction, — that  which  made 
the  suppression  of  the  trade  an  imperial  measure, — is,  that  in  one 
case  it  was  external — in  the  other  it  will  be  an  interference  literally, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  internal. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has  himself  alluded  to  the 
declaration  of  the  British  Parliament  in  1778 ;  what  could  have  been 
more  disgraceful  than  that  tardy  act  of  justice  ! — too  late  for  hu- 
manity, too  lute  for  honour !  What  was  Lord  North  obliged  to  say, 
when  he  brought  forward  proposals  of  conciliation ;  upon  the  in- 
troduction  of  which,  we  are  told,  in  the  Parliamentary  History,  that 
a  dull  melancholy  silenee  succeeded  bis  speech,  and  that  astonish- 
ment, dejection,  and  fear,  overclouded  the  whole  assembly.  Is  it 
not  possible,  notwithstanding  the  confident  manner  in  which  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has  introduced  his  bold  plan,  that  the 
hour  may  arrive  when,  in  consequence  of  foreign  interference,  and 
real  or  affected  foreign  sympathy,  he  or  his  successor  may  come 
down  to  propose  measures  of  conciliation  in  the  midst  of  the  same 
public  shame  and  disappointment.  Lord  North  was  obliged  to 
say,— 

"  One  of  the  Bills  he  proposed  to  move  for  was,  to  quiet  America 
upon  the  subject  of  taxation,  and  to  remove  all  fears,  real  or  pre- 
tended, of  Parliament  ever  attempting  to  tax  them  again,  and  to 
take  away  all  exercise  of  the  right  itself,  in  future,  so  far  as  re- 
garded revenue.  That,  as  to  the  other  particulars  in  controversy, 
the  Americans  had  desired  a  repeal  of  all  the  Acts  passed  since  1763; 
that  this  could  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  mean  any  more  than 
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those  Acts  which  had,  in  some  way  or  other,  pressed  on  them  ;  for 
that  some  which  passed  in  1769  were  beneficial,  and  such  as  they 
themselves  must  consider  in  that  light,  being  the  granting  of  boun- 
ties and  premiums,  or  the  relaxation  of  former  Statutes  that  had 
been  grievous  to  them.  That,  as  to  the  late  Acts, — such  as  the 
Massachusetts  Charter,  the  Fishery  and  the  Prohibitory  Bills, — 
as  tbey  were  the  effect  of  the  quarrel,  they  should  cease  ;  and  that 
as  to  complaints  of  matters  of  a  various  nature,  authority  should  be 
given  to  settle  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  America." 

Will  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  still  contend  that  taxation 
was  the  only  point  on  which  Parliament  was  called  upon  to  sur- 
render the  right  of  interference,  after  hearing  this  extract  from  the 
speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  1778  ?  No,  Sir,  he  cannot  do  so ; 
and  when  be  has  heard  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  extract,  he 
must  admit  that  he  is  in  error.    Lord  North  goes  on  to  say, — 

That  all  these  matters,  consisting  of  a  great  variety,  would  be 
better  left  to  the  discussion  of  commissioners,  than  be  established 
here  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  explicit  powers  given  for  each 
specific  purpose ;  for  that  the  Americans  in  the  negotiation  would 
consider  every  concession  made  actually  here,  to  be  a  part  of  the 
basis  of  the  treaty,  and  therefore  never'  to  be  receded  from,  and 
would  accumulate  new  demands  upon  that ;  therefore,  as  everything 
of  that  kind  might  be  variously  modified  by  agreement,  he  was  for 
leaving  the  whole  to  commissioners." 

It  appears  then,  that  Lord  North  objected  to  preliminary  conces- 
sions, but  never  denied  that  he  contemplated  an  abstinence  from 
interference  far  beyond  that  of  taxation.  But  we  are  assured  by  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth,  and  others,  (I  am  not  going  to 
charge  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  with  the  taunt,)  we  have 
been  assured,  over  and  over  again,  at  anti-6lavery  meetings, — 
that  the  West  Indians  are  weak — that  they  cannot  resist — that  we 
will  not  allow  them  to  seek  other  protectors.  I  observe  that  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  concurs  in  the  propriety  of  such 
an  argument,  proceeding,  as  it  has  often  done,  from  the  party  of 
which  be  is  the  avowed  leader  j  he  will  tell  us,  that  if  the  colonists 
do  not  emancipate  their  slaves,  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  Parliament, 
not  only  must  tbey  expect  to  be  left  to  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war, 
without  military  assistance  from  home,  but  they  must  be  prepared 
for  measures  of  coercion.  I  will  not  suppose  it  possible,  that  they 
desire  to  contend  against  the  mother-country  by  force  of  arms  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  let  us  not  imagine  the  possibility  of  using  force 
against  them.  Let  us  not  induce  them  to  look  abroad  for  assistance, 
or  to  maintain  a  foreign  correspondence.  It  is  in  our  power  to 
speak  in  terms  of  conciliation,  and  to  ask  them  to  meet  us  half  way. 
Their  law  s  arc  believed  by  themselves  to  be  as  good  as  the  statutes 
of  this  realm.  Have  they  no  just  grounds  for  the  opinion  ?  I  im- 
plore the  House  not  to  be  hasty  j  one  false  step  may  sow  the  seeds 
of  inextinguishable  hatred.  Time  and  circumstances  may  create 
opportunities j  nothing  is  impossible  in  a  war  arising  out  of  pas- 
sionate policy  j  and  little  did  the  Miuistry  of  George  III.,  little  did 
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the  Parliament  of  that  day  imagine  that  the  apparently  insignificant 
struggle  between  Great  Britain  and  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
would  end  in  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  sweeping  the 
Channel. 

I  deprecate  violence  and  all  inflammatory  language, — I  use  that  of 
peace  and  forbearance  j— but  I  most  urgently  press  upon  the  House 
the  argument  of  the  necessity  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  colonial 
legislatures.  I  am  more  anxious  upon  such  a  vital  question  of  State 
policy,  because  I  foresee  that  a  departure  from  justice,  in  this  in- 
stance, may  be  productive  of  consequences  which  every  friend  to 
the  integrity  of  the  empire  may  have  reason  to  deplore.  I  am  more 
careful  to  do  so,  because  I  have  this  day  received  a  document  bear- 
ing immediately  upon  the  subject,  which  I  am  authorized  to  read  to 
the  House.  It  is  a  verbal  note,  signed  by  the  two  delegates  from 
Jamaica,  containing  the  instructions  which  they  received  before  they 
quitted  the  island,  and  by  which  they  were  to  guide  their  conduct  in 
all  negotiations  on  the  question  of  slave  emancipation.  This  is  the 
important  paper  to  which  I  allude : — 

"  The  object  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  in  sending  a  Committee 
of  their  members  to  England  was,  to  offer  such  information  to 
Government  and  to  Parliament  as  might  correct  their  opinion  of  the 
condition  of  the  slave  population. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Committee,  if  they  shall  find  emancipation 
to  be  the  general  desire  of  their  fellow-subjects,  not  to  oppose  a 
resistance  which  is  sure  to  be  unavailing,  and  may  be  misunderstood. 

"They  are  expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
ultimate  views  of  the  emancipationists  ;  and  if  those  views  contem- 
plate the  dissolution  of  colonial  society,  and  the  demolition  of  pro- 
perty, which  must  be  the  consequence  of  unconditional  freedom, 
they  are  instructed  to  demand  a  full  compensation  according  to  the 
value  of  property,  before  it  was  unsettled  by  the  agitation  of  the 
question. 

"If  by  emancipation  is  meant  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  free 
labour,  in  the  room  of  slavery,  which  shall  secure  to  the  planters  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands,  the  Committee  are  to  require  compensa- 
tion, equivalent  to  the  portion  of  labour  of  which  they  may  be  de» 
prived,  and  to  the  risk  of  loss  and  suffering  which  so  complete  a 
change  may  bring  with  it. 

"The  Committee  are  bound  to  insist,  that  the  expense  of  an 
adequate  police,  and  all  other  costs  of  the  arrangement,  shall  be 
defrayed  by  Government. 

"  They  are  also  to  protest,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  against 
any  interposition  of  Parliament  in  their  internal  affairs.  The  Assem- 
bly of  Jamaica  are  always  ready,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Crown,  to 
discuss  the  measure  of  emancipation,  compensation  being  first  pro- 
vided by  Parliament,  but  they  will  not  yield  their  legislative  rights, 
except  to  violence,  which  their  confidence  in  the  justice  of  their 
fellow-subjects  will  not  permit  them  to  apprehend. 

(Signed)  "  Richard  Barrbtt. 

"Abraham  Hodgson." 
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The  Inst  sentence  of  this  paper  is  that  to  which  I  call  the  special 
attention  of  the  House.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  emancipation  in  the  abstract,  is  conceded,  and  that  the  great 
difficulty  is  removed  j  but  the  constituents  of  these  delegates — the 
Assembly  of  Jamaica — expect  compensation  and  an  entire  and  au 
unqualified  reservation  of  their  rights.  Am  I,  then,  too  urgent  in 
pressing  the  question  of  these  rights  upon  the  House  )  After  having 
heard  this  paper  read,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  will  excuse  me  for 
expatiating  upon  that  point,  and  that  a  road  is  open, — that  prelimi- 
nary difficulties  are  removed, — that  harmony  and  humanity  may 
neither  be  disturbed,  nor  outraged,  if  Parliament  will  act  with 
equity. 

1  have  already  said,  Sir,  that  the  interests  indirectly  connected 
with  this  question  must  make  us  look  upon  it  as  one  in  which  the 
emancipators  of  the  slaves  and  the  West  India  proprietors  are  not 
the  only  persons  concerned ;  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  this 
maritime  country, — her  manufactures, — her  operatives  employed  in 
making  up  those  articles  which  are  exported  to  the  West  Indies,— 
her  shopkeepers,  whose  customers  may  be  owners  of  West  India 
property,  and  to  whose  individual  benefit  in  the  first  instance,  the 
surplus  of  the  proceeds  of  colonial  productions  must  be  applied,  (and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  the  loss  of  such  a  revenue  may  not 
affect  their  interests)  are  all  indirectly  concerned  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  West  Indians. 

My  Right  Honourable  Friend,  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  has  already  briefly  alluded  to  this  part  of  the  question, 
in  presenting  the  petition  from  the  great  meeting  of  merchants, 
bankers,  and  others,  assembled  in  the  city  of  London  on  Monday 
last.  The  unanimity  with  which  the  resolutions  were  passed  must 
satisfy  the  Government  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  commercial  world 
ore  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  the  proposed  plan  never  can  be 
carried  into  effect.  Another  petition  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
submit  to  the  House  this  evening,  from  the  city  of  Bristol,  is  signed 
by  above  2000  persons  having  the  same  indirect  iuterests  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  colonies.  Most  of  these  petitioners  are  master 
tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  owners  of  vessels,  pilots,  and  others,  who 
have  an  opportunity  of  forming  their  opinions  upon  the  matter.  It 
is  from  such  petitions  as  these  that  the  House  must  learn  the  real 
merits  of  the  case ;  let  us  consider  its  immediate  relations  with  the 
financial  resources  of  the  country.  Taxes  upon  sugar  alone  amount 
to  between  4,000,000/.  ^t\000,000/.  annually  j — the  Right  Honour* 
able  Gentleman  seems  to  have  contended  the  possibility  of  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  production  of  sugar, — that  is  the  inference,  at  least,  which 
I  think  we  are  authorized  to  draw  from  a  part  of  his  speech.  Sup- 
posing the  diminution  actually  took  place,  the  duty  on  the  article  not 
being  an  ad  valorem  duty,  but  so  much  per  cwt.,  it  is  clear  that  a 
falling  off  in  quantity  imported,  must  occasion  a  relative  decrease  in 
the  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  It  may  be  said  that  the  void  can  be 
filled  up,  but  in  what  manner  ? — From  Brazil  and  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies, or  from  those  quarters  in  which  the  influence  or  authority  of 
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the  British  Government  cannot  be  felt — where  slavery  must  still 
exist, — (we  have  seen  no  great  inclination,  on  the  part  of  some 
Governments,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  those  recommended  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman) — and  where  the  slave  trade  is  still  in 
force  to  a  certain  extent.  Is  this  the  mode  of  getting  rid  of  slavery  } 
The  only  result  of  the  diminution  of  production,  by  such  means,  will 
be  an  increase  of  the  commerce  of  foreign  countries  j  while  the  gra- 
dual consequences,  with  regard  to  slavery  itself,  must  be  in  direct 
contradiction  of  the  main  principle  upon  which  we  are  about  to 
legislate. 

I  must  now  call  the- attention  of  the  House  to  the  various  accusa- 
tions made  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  against  the  colonial 
legislatures  and  the  West  India  body  generally.    Conceal  it  as  he 
may,  his  object  was  to  fortify  himself  with  an  excuse  for  the  endea- 
vour, on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  bring  forward  a  measure 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time  did  not  call  for.    It  was 
requisite  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  West  Indians,  to  let  it  appear 
that  they  were  the  offending  party,  and  to  put  them  on  their  trial, 
with  the  further  view  of  conciliating  the  prejudices  of  certain  persons 
at  home,  whose  interest  and  influence  the  Government  are  desirous 
to  gain.    It  appears,  from  a  paper  circulated  this  morning,  and 
signed  by  individuals  holding  official  situations  in  the  Anti-slavery 
Society,  that  they  are  disposed  to  accede  to  the  basis  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman's  plan.    I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say, 
that  there  is  a  saving  clause  in  their  document  of  adhesion,  and  that 
their  consent  was  given  exceptis  excipiendis  ;  but  if  the  Right  Honour- 
able  Gentleman  has  succeeded  in  qualifying  their  opposition,  this  has 
been  effected  by  an  unworthy  mode  of  conciliation.    He  has  made 
no  effort  to  soothe  the  West  India  body :  for  them  he  has  reserved 
all  his  hostility.    He  appears  to  dissent.    Does  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  mean  to  contend  that  he  did  not  bring  forward  a  host 
of  accusations  against  the  colonists  ?    I  must  own  I  was  surprised 
at  such  conduct, — because,  from  the  commencement  of  his  speech ,  I 
was  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  meditated  a  statement  calculated  to 
produce  harmony  and  to  allay  prejudice  ;  yet  so  hasty  was  he  in  his 
allegations  against  them,  that  he  did  not  even  satisfy  himself  about 
the  accuracy  of  his  details.    When  he  and  the  Noble  Lord  (Lord 
Howick)  had  each  addressed  the  House,  its  patience  was  too  much 
exhausted  to  admit  of  any  other  Gentleman  obtaining  a  fair  hearing. 
On  the  succeeding  day,  1  thought  myself  bound  on  behalf  of  those 
with  whom  I  am  in  communication,  to  mention  three  material  facts, 
upon  which  it  was  evident  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
had  been  misinformed,  and  upon  which  he  misled  the  House  ; — two 
of  these  referred  to  the  question  of  slave  evidence — the  other  was 
calculated  to  impress  the  public  mind  with  a  most  unjust  opinion 
in  reference  to  slave  punishment. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  spoke  as  if  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  the  Jamaica  Slave  Act  of  1831.  He  said  that 
slave  evidence  was  not  allowed  to  be  given  by  the  slave,  without  the 
recommendation  or  certificate  of  the  master  or  overseer  j  but  the 
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fact  is,  that  such  a  proposition  as  this  had  only  found  its  way  into 
the  Slave  BUI  of  Antigua,  which  was  disallowed  by  the  King's  Go- 
vernment.   Again,  he  attacked  the  Jamaica  Legislature  for  their 
general  rejection  of  slave  evidence  j  yet,  by  the  Act  of  1831,  the 
slave  is  permitted  to  give  evidence  against  both  master  and  overseer, 
— a  privilege  by  no  means  expected  by  Lord  Bathurst,  when  he  sent 
out  these  instructions  to  the  colonies.    Then,  with  regard  to  slave 
punishment,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  stated,  upon  the 
evidence  of  a  Mr.  Wildman,  that  if  a  slave  looked  insultingly  at  his 
master,  be  might  be  subjected  to  a  punishment  equal  to  thirty-nine 
lashes,  without  inquiry.   It  is  right  to  premise  that,  upon  this  point, 
Mr.  Wildman's  evidence  was  contradicted  by  that  of  four  other  per- 
sons.   Mr.  Wildman  is  a  respectable  gentleman,  and  he  might  have 
given  his  evidence  in  haste,  or  under  a  false  impression ;  but,  after 
all,  it  is  only  that  of  one  individual.    What,  Sir,  is  the  fact  with 
regard  to  the  law  upon  this  subject  ?    Instances  have  been  adduced 
of  individuals  being  punished  by  imprisonment,  for  the  wanton  in- 
fliction of  a  much  less  punishment  than  the  thirty-nine  stripes.  The 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  added,  with  a  sarcasm  upon  the  libe- 
rality of  the  law,  that  the  retribution  which  the  master,  in  such  a 
case,  might  expect,  was  the  forced  sale  of  his  slave,  but  that  the 
money  was  handed  over  to  him.    Now  will  the  House  believe,  that, 
instead  of  the  slave  being  sold,  he  is  made  free, — that  the  master 
may  be  fined  100/.  currency,-— that  the  sum  is  handed  over  to  an 
officer,  who  is  appointed  to  receive  it,  and  obliged  to  pay  an  annuity 
to  the  slave  of  10/.  per  cent,  for  his  maintenance  aud  support  ?  This 
is  a  point  of  importance  j  and  I  ueed  not  remind  the  House,  that 
such  an  allegation  as  this,  unfounded  in  fact,  and  most  injurious 
against  the  character  of  the  law  now  in  force,  must  have  its  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  the  British  public,  who  have  always  been  over- 
excited upon  this  question.    Am  I,  then,  wrong  in  declaring  that 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's  speech  had  the  most  inflammatory 
tendency  ? 

So  much  for  these  three  allegations,  to  which  I  have  already  given 
an  unqualified  answer.  I  will  now  turn  to  a  series  of  accusations 
contained  in  the  summary  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's 
charges  against  the  West  India  body  j  and  to  avoid  mis-statements, 
I  will  read  the  best  note  of  that  part  of  his  speech,  which  I  have 
been  able  to  prepare : — • 

"  Parliament  acted  upon  Mr.  Canning's  suggestions,  and  accord- 
ingly eight  Bills  were  sent  to  the  colonies  to  be  there  legislatively 
and  executively  carried  into  effect,  as  so  many  means  to  the  great 
end  which  the  mother-country  had  so  much  at  heart, — the  final 
termination  of  the  entire  system  of  colonial  slavery.  What  was  the 
result  ?  Not  a  single  colony  condescended  to  adopt  a  single  Bill 
out  of  the  entire  eight  j  and  the  colonial  legislatures  raised  their 
voices  in  lofty  indignation  at  our  interference  in  what  they  declared 
to  be  their  exclusive  business  and  concern.  This  took  place  in  1826  : 
be  was  then  addressing  Parliament  in  1833,  and  up  to  that  hour 
neither  the  voice  of  friendly  expostulation  nor  of  authority  had  pro- 
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duced  the  least  alteration  in  the  contumacious  conduct  of  the  colonial 
legislatures ;  not  a  single  step  had  been  taken  by  any  of  them  with  a 
view  to  the  extinction  of  colonial  slavery.  Briefly,  then,  the  account 
between  the  colonies  and  the  Government  stood  thus  : — 

"  1823. — Resolutions  of  Mr.  Canning,  which  led  to  Lord  Bathurst's 
circular,  suggesting — 

1.  Abolition  of  Sunday-markets. 

2.  Admission  of  slave  evidence. 

3.  Sanctioning  marriage. 

4.  Abolition  of  taxes  on  manumission. 

5.  Prevention  of  slave  separation. 

6.  Regulation  of  punishments. 

7.  Establishment  of  savings-banks. 
Strong  remonstrances  from  the  colonies. 

1824. — Order  in  Council, — 

1.  Added  establishment  of  protector. 

2.  Prohibited  Sunday-labour. 

3.  Allowed  slave  property. 

4.  Compulsory  manumission. 

Recommended  to  legislatures  and  unanimously  rejected. 
1826. — March  1st,  Mr.  Canning, — 

Test  of  sincerity. 
Eight  Bills  sent  out  and  rejected  by  all  but  Nevis. 
1828. — Sir  George  Murray, — 

Two  circulars  general. 
Entirely  disregarded. 
1830 — Order  in  Council,  specifying  some  points,  and  declaring 
others  to  be  necessary,  as  duration  of  labour,  food ,  clothing,  &c,  also 
disregarded. 

"  Undoubtedly,  some  of  the  colonies  had  gone  through  the  form  of 
carrying  the  outline  of  the  shadow  of  some  of  the  Bills  into  effect ; 
but  all  had  studiously  avoided  the  substances,  particularly  in  that 
important  particular  the  appointing  as  a  protector  of  slaves  some  gen- 
tleman wholly  unconnected  with  the  colonics,  having  no  property  in 
slaves,  and  therefore  no  interest  opposed  to  their  moral  and  political 
improvement;  and,  in  fact,  merely  instituted  some  partial  modifica- 
tions of  their  own  domestic  regulations  as  a  mere  pretext,  by  means 
of  which  they  might  elude  the  real  intentions  of  the  Legislature.  The 
whole  thing  was  on  the  face  of  it  a  mockery  of  the  wishes  and  feelings 
of  the  mother-country." 

Really,  Sir,  these  are  accusations  of  a  tolerably  sweeping  descrip- 
tion to  be  brought  forward  against  any  body  of  men,  at  a  moment 
when  their  case  was  entitled  to  our  favourable  consideration,— at  the 
very  time  when  Government  were  proposing  measures  which  practical 
merchants,  unconnected  with  them,  believe  may  ruin  the  property  of 
those  who  are  accused.  Let  us  take  some  of  these  seven  heads  under 
which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has  classed  his  charges.  How 
stands  the  case  with  respect  to  Sunday-markets  ?  Are  they  not  almost 
universally  abolished  by  law,  throughout  the  British  West  Indies  ? 
Then,  with  respect  to  slave  evidence, — have  I  not  said  enough  upon 
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this  subject  to  satisfy  the  House  that  something  has  been  done?  He 
has  made  it  matter  of  charge,  that  the  evidence  of  two  slaves  is  re- 
quired instead  of  one.  Are  there  no  countries  in  Europe,  nearer  home, 
where  such  a  quantum  of  evidence  is  required  for  conviction  ?  Are 
there  no  European  provinces  in  our  own  empire,  in  which  that  is  the 
law?  Is  it  nothing  in  advance  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  legislatures 
to  have  allowed  individuals  in  a  state  of  slavery  an  opportunity  of 
deposing  upon  oath  against  their  masters,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
these  slaves  may  have  injuries  real  or  imagined,  which  have  been  long 
treasured  up — that  they  may  be  instigated  by  feelings  of  revenge, 
which  have  become  more  moving  during  along  adjournment  of  silence 
and  restraint  ? 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  sanctioning  marriage, — will  he 
deny  that  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  white  population  to  aid 
religious  individuals  in  the  instruction  of  the  slaves  ?  Does  he  still 
mean  to  adhere  to  this  allegation,  which  has  been  made,  from  year  to 
year,  at  anti-slavery  meetings,  and  as  often  refuted  ?  Are  not  mar- 
riages more  frequent  ?  The  sanctity  of  the  marriage  vow  can  only  be 
expected  when  it  is  enforced  by  religious  considerations.  The  neces- 
sity of  marriage  at  all,  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  of  the  negroes, 
can  only  be  understood,  gradually,  as  the  influence  of  religion  is 
made  to  operate  upon  their  minds  :  all  that  any  legislature  can  do  upon 
this  subject  is  to  remove  obstacles.  Of  course,  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  does  not  expect  that  they  could  pass  a  compulsory  Mar- 
riage Act. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  question  of  the  separation  of  families  :  this 
accusation  is  a  general  one  upon  that  point.  If  the  legislatures  in  the 
West  Indies  have  found  it  difficult  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommen- 
dations from  home  about  the  non- separation  of  families  in  case  of  sale, 
may  there  not  be  strong  and  valid  reasons  for  their  adherence  to  their 
opinions?  But  have  the  legislatures  acted  with  contumacy  in  this 
respect  ?  Is  it  a  general  practice  to  separate  families  ?  Now  let  me 
put  an  hypothetical  case,  which  may  shew  the  difficulty  of  this  subject. 
Suppose  an  instance  of  a  large  family  of  slave  children,  not  attached 
to  the  soil,  possessed  by  a  person  having  no  landed  property,  and  let 
out  to  hire,  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  for  instance,  where  such  a 
description  of  slaves  are  most  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  slave  population  ;  that  the  owner  dies  ;  that  the  pro- 
perty is  divided  ;  that  one  of  the  inheritors  is  compelled  to  sell ;  that 
another  is  not  inclined  to  do  so ; — so  long  as  we  admit  that  slaves  are 
property,  would  it  not  be  unjust  to  compel  the  individual  who  wished 
to  retain  his  slaves,  to  part  with  them  under  disadvantages  which  he 
thought  might  be  productive  of  serious  loss?  This  might  happen 
where  a  very  small  number  of  slaves  were  the  property  in  question, 
and  under  such  circumstances,  a  serious  obstacle  would  offer  itself  to 
the  humane  consideration  of  a  legislature,  if  they  were  about  to  resolve 
that  children  should  never  be  separated  from  parents,  or  from  each 
other.  Will  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  make  no  allowance  for 
such  difficulties  ?  and,  on  the  other  hand,  does  he  mean  to  maintain 
that  cruel  instances  of  separation  are  constantly  occurring? 
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Let  us  look  to  his  next  head  of  charge,  the  regulation  of  punish- 
ments. I  hare  already  explained  to  the  House  that  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable  Gentleman  has  mis-stated  the  facts  with  respect  to  this 
head,  but  he  dwelt  largely  upon  the  impropriety  of  magistrates, 
themselves  slave-owners,  being  the  judges  of  cases  between  master 
and  slaves.  Is  he  prepared  to  lay  down  a  new  general  principle 
upon  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  first  instance  as  applicable 
to  the  whole  world  ?  How  many  countries  are  there  in  which  the 
uneducated  servants  are  made  judges  in  disputes  between  masters 
and  servants  ?  At  home,  in  Great  Britain,  there  are  few  magistrates 
who  are  not  masters;  and  in  all  cases  of  dispute  between  master  and 
servant,  a  master  is  generally  the  arbitrator.  Do  we  admit  it  as  a 
principle,  that  the  magistrate,  being  a  master,  must  be  so  mon- 
strously unjust  as  to  have  any  bias  against  servants  in  general, 
supposing  he  had  to  decide  a  case  between  master  and  servant? 
No,  Sir,  we  do  not  imagine  that  the  nature  of  man  is  inherently  one 
of  such  wicked  and  weak  partiality  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
justice  being  done,  because  it  is  possible  that  the  arbitrator  might 
expect  to  be  in  a  situation  of  one  of  the  parties  who  depended  on  his 
decision.  What  right,  then,  has  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
to  bring  so  sweeping  a  charge  against  the  whole  body  of  the  resident 
gentry  in  the  West  Indies,  as  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  fair  judges 
between  master  and  slave  ?  Until  1  have  positive  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  magistrate  in  Jamaica  would 
be  as  likely  to  do  justice  to  all  parties  as  any  stipendiary  officer  in 
this  country.  Where  general  allegations  are  adduced,— where  ge- 
neral charges  are  made,— -general  evidence  is  always  requisite;  and 
I  will  not  condemn  a  body  of  men  upon  a  single  solitary  instance  of 
tyranny  being  proved  against  an  individual.  Yet  it  is  upon  such 
evidence,  magnified  and  re-echoed,  that  the  finer  feelings  of  the 
British  public  have  long  been  excited,  and  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,  by  his  speech  of  the  other  night,  has  not  tended  to 
remove  the  false  impression. 

I  will  now  advert  to  an  argument  frequently  advanced  at  anti- 
slavery  meetings,  dwelt  on  at  much  length  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,  and  always  cited  as  the  crowning  proof  of  the  horrible 
inhumanity  of  the  slave-owners,  by  the  Member  for  Weymouth— I 
mean  the  decrease  of  the  negro  population.  The  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  laid  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  increase  of  sugar 
produced  in  the  colonies  corresponded  with  the  decrease  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  slaves ;  he  particularly  adverted  to  the  cases  of  Jamaica 
and  Demerara, — he  gave  us  three  distinct  periods,  each  consisting  of 
three  years ;  and  stated  that  from  1823  to  1826,  the  average  number  of 
slaves  was  greater  than  from  1826  to  1829,  while  the  average  from 
1826  to  1829  was  also  greater  than  from  1829  to  1832,  and  that  in 
these  nine  years  there  had  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  slaves,  while  there  had  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  sugar  produced.  The  House  should  recollect,  that  there 
are  three  distinct  periods  in  the  short  interval  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
with  reference  to  these  statistics  of  the  West  Indies.    During  the 
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first  period  the  slave  trade  was  in  force,  slaves  were  imported  princi- 
pally ia  the  prime  of  life.  About  sixty-five  out  of  every  hundred 
were  males.  It  must  be  evident  that,  in  any  society  in  which  there 
were  sixty-five  males  to  thirty-five  females,  being  nearly  two  to  one, 
(and  that  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  average  disproportion  of  the 
sexes  during  the  period  of  importation,)  the  increase  of  the  population 
cannot  be  estimated  at  the  same  ratio  as  may  be  the  case  where  the 
natural  proportions  between  the  sexes  are  not  interfered  with ;  because 
one  of  the  great  elements  in  the  computation  of  an  increase  of  popu* 
laiion  in  any  country  must  be  the  number  of  females.  The  second 
period  begius  with  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  continues 
nntil  the  generation  existing  at  its  commencement  have  passed  away, 
and  the  void  has  been  filled  up  by  individuals  bom  in  the  colonies. 
The  third  period  is  that,  when  the  population  consists  entirely  of 
Creoles,  and  the  just  proportion  between  the  sexes,  as  intended  by 
nature,  begins  to  operate  upon  the  increase  of  population.  Then, 
and  not  until  then,  are  we  enabled  to  form  any  ordinary  calculation 
upon  the  subject,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  number  of 
Africans  or  imported  negroes,  and  that  of  Creoles  or  persons  born  in 
the  colony. 

During  the  existence  of  the  slave  trade  many  other  causes  were  in 
operation,  which  were  most  injurious  to  the  increase  of  the  negro 
population;  the  new  climate  and  the  constant  importation  of  infec- 
tious diseases,  rendered  the  chances  of  life  most  uncertain,— to  say 
nothing  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  newly-arrived  negro,  ener- 
vated and  broken  down  by  the  miseries  of  the  voyage,— -nothing  of 
ihe  licentious  and  promiscuous  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  which 
mast  always  tend  to  sterility  among  the  females; — add  to  this, 
a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that,  whilst  the  slave  trade  was  in  con* 
tinuanoe,  it  was  within  the  competency  of  the  planter  to  supply  the 
deficiency  among  his  slaves  at  a  comparatively  moderate  expense, 
might  induce  him  to  be  less  careful  about  the  health  and  condition 
of  those  whom  he  already  possessed.  These  considerations,  alone, 
must  shew  how  difficult  it  is  to  base  any  general  argument  about 
cruelty  and  bad  treatment,  upon  the  comparative  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  population.  Where  human  beings  are  badly  clothed — badly 
fed — and  overworked,— great  mortality  may  be  reasonably  expected ; 
still  what  I  complain  of  is,  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
has  not  first  established  the  general  ill-treatment,  but  that  he  has 
invented  the  inference  without  looking  to  other  causes  for  a  decrease 
of  the  slave  population.  Another  difficulty  in  making  the  com- 
putation arises  from  the  fact,  that  great  importations  of  slaves  ceased 
in  different  islands  at  different  periods;  and  that,  alone,  I  should 
presume  would  render  the  application  of  the  generajl  principle,  which 
I  have  attempted  to  lay  down,  a  matter  of  more  serious  investigation, 
and  of  more  refined  calculation.  Has  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman next  taken  into  consideration  the  manumissions  which  have 
occurred?  Mr.  Burge,  the  agent  for  Jamaica,  says,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  House  of  Lords 

*•  J  referred,  in  the  course  of  my  evidence  yesteiday,  to  the  num- 
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bcr  of  manumissions  which  took  place.  I  find,  between  1817  and 
1830,  there  were  no  fewer  than  8442  actually  recorded  in  the  Secre- 
tary's Office ;  but  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  recollection,  that  this  does 
not  comprise  the  whole  number  of  manumissions.  There  are  a  great 
many  to  whom  manumissions  are  given,  who  never  think  of  putting 
them  upon  the  record,  while  there  are  others  which  take  place  in 
various  ways,  which  would  not  find  their  way  upon  the  records  of  the 
country  ;  but  here  there  is  actually  recorded  that  number  in  the  office. 
It  would  appeur  that  of  the  4782,  which  took  place  between  1817 
and  1826,  no  fewer  than  2831  are  gratuitous— no  consideration  what- 
ever paid  for  them." 

Surely,  here  are  means  of  accounting  for  one  cause  of  decrease  in 
the  registry  of  the  slave  population ;  but  has  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Weymouth  taken  all  the  cases  of  manumission  into  his  calculation  ? 
He  says  he  has.    Has  he  taken  into  consideration  the  changes  of 
abode?  Has  he  reflected  on  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  in  Demerara 
(where  we  have  been  told  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  of  the 
slave  population, — and  that  was  cited  as  a  proof  of  cruelty,)  there 
were  7634  deaths  between  1823  and  1826,  and  only  5724  deaths 
between  1826  and  1829;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  4494 
births  in  the  first  period,  and  4679  births  in  the  second  period  ;  so 
that,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  slaves  upon  the  whole  had  de- 
creased, there  were  fewer  deaths  and  more  births  in  the  last  period 
than  in  the  first.    Although  sugar  increased  in  quantity,  deaths  did 
not  increase,  while  births  did  increase  in  number.    It  is  undeniable 
that  other  causes  must  be  looked  for  than  those  which  usually  occa- 
sion a  decrease  in  population  under  ordinary  circumstances,— namely, 
increased  mortality  and  increased  sterility  of  the  inhabitants.  Now, 
Sir,  I  maintain,  that  if  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  would 
consider  this  subject  fairly,  he  would  find  that  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  slaves  can  only  be  explained  by  the  extraordinary  position 
of  the  population ;  and  referring  to  what  I  have  originally  attempted 
to  impress  upon  the  House  upon  this  point,  I  trust  they  will  always 
bear  in  mind,  that  until  the  African  generation  shall  have  entirely 
passed  away,  and  shall  be  supplied  by  Creoles,  we  can  form  no  short 
or  simple  estimate  by  the  usual  methods  of  computing  the  population  ; 
and  still  less  are  we  justified  in  assuming  that  the  number  of  slaves 
decreases,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  production  of  su^ar. 
From  the  paper  which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has  just 
handed  me,  I  see  that  his  general  proposition  as  to  decrease  of  life  and 
increase  of  production,  is  not  borne  out  in  Barbadoes  j  the  increase 
there  is  in  the  number  of  slaves,  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  of  sugar. 
The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  must  be  too  good  a  reasoner  not 
to  know  that  a  general  proposition,  such  as  he  has  attempted  to 
establish,  must  be  completely  borne  out  in  every  instance,  and  that 
it  must  not  be  opposed  by  one  negative  fact,  or  else  it  may  be  alto- 
gether overthrown.    The  West  Indies  are  not  the  only  parts  of  the 
world  to  which  such  a  proposition  might  be  applicable ; — every  de- 
scription of  human  industry  is  not  likely  to  conduce,  in  the  same 
manner,  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed.    In  the  metal  mines 
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of  England,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  people  grow  old  much 
sooner  than  when  they  are  engaged  in  an  agricultural  occupation  ; 
and  surely  this  is  not  a  moment  for  insisting  upon  the  argument, 
that  the  trade  ought  to  be  abandoned,  because  those  engaged  in  it 
may  not  enjoy  perfect  health,  when  all  the  horrors  of  the  factory  system 
— carried  on,  as  it  has  been  in  many  instances,  without  reference 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  children  employed, — are  denied,  or  sneered 
at,  in  certain  quarters. 

I  am  aware,  that  it  must  be  tedious  to  the  House  to  attend  to  sta- 
tistical statements  and  studied  reasoning  upon  such  details  as  I  have 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  them  :— but  the  case  is  urgent — the 
public  mind  has  been  sadly  perverted.  It  is  so  easy  to  make  an  ac- 
cusation in  a  few  words — it  is  so  difficult  to  refute  it,  without  a  length- 
ened investigation.  As  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  false  opinions 
are  promoted,  I  will  cite  one  fact  which  must  at  once  shew  the  House 
how  necessary  it  is  to  meet  charges  with  a  decided  refutation.  This 
morning  1  read  an  anti-slavery  article  in  a  provincial  paper.  After 
general  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of  the  West  India  proprietors,  the 
editor  says, 44  that  we  have  it  at  length  declared  that  the  expense  at 
which  the  poor  slave  is  maintained  is  only  45s.  per  annum.**  Think 
of  the  effect  which  this  simple  and  short  assertion  would  have  upon 
the  humane  people  of  Great  Britain — of  the  idea  which  it  would  con- 
vey to  their  minds  of  the  miserable  manner  in  which  the  slave  popu- 
lation in  the  West  Indies  are  fed. 

I  believe  it  was  the  Noble  Lord,  (Lord  Howick)  lately  io  the  Colo- 
nial Department,  who  made  this  statement;  and  it  fortunately  hap- 
pens, that  shortly  before  I  came  into  the  House,  I  received  a  commu- 
nication from  Mr.  Shand,  the  gentleman  whose  evidence  was  quoted 
by  the  Noble  Lord  in  support  of  the  assertion.    Mr.  Shand  says: — 

44  It  has  been  stated  that  in  my  evidence  I  had  said,  that  the  whole 
expense  of  each  negro  to  the  master  was  45#.,  but  this  applies  to  the 
expense  of  British  supplies  for  his  use,  reckoned  up  at  the  moment. 
Most  others  make  this  at  least  50s.;  but  taking  it  at  45s.,  and  local 
expenses  at  25*.,  which  is  very  low,  but  not  immediately  out  of  the 
master's  pocket,  this  is  32.  10s.  for  each,  or  for  a  family  of  six,  21/. 
a-year;  with  which,  contrast  the  amount  earned  by  a  weaver  in  Scot- 
land, who  earns  Is.  per  day,  with  the  assistance  of  his  family,  to  sup- 
port which,  if  he  works  only  as  many  days  as  does  the  negro  in 
Jamaica  for  his  master,  282,  his  annual  gain  is  14/.  2s.,  or  11.  7s.  each 
for  six  people.  The  weaver  labours  fifteen  hours,  and  the  negro  is 
to  work  but  seven  and  a  half.  The  aged  and  infirm  are  in  like  man- 
ner supported  by  the  master,  whatever  their  number  may  be ;  the 
weaver  pays  50s.  a-year  for  his  house,  which  is  more  than  equal  to 
the  time  the  negro  works  for  his  provisions.  The  same  evidence  was 
quoted  with  regard  to  the  price  of  labour  in  Jamaica  at  2s.  6d.  and 
3s.  Ad.  a-day,  but  it  was  not  said  that  this  is  current  money,  of  which 
3s.  Ad,  is  not  equal  to  2s.  sterling.  The  period  applies  also  to  1823  and 
previously,  when  labour  was  much  higher  than  latterly.  It  was  also 
for  prime  people,  which  would  not  form  a  fourth  part  of  any  general 
population,  but  the  master  has  to  support  the  whole.    Labour,  when 
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hi  demand,  was  at  all  times,  if  hired,  much  beyond  the  gross  earnings 
of  similar  people  attached  to  any  estate  in  Jamaica." 

Ministers  appear  to  have  determined  that  no  further  evidence  upon 
oath  relative  to  their  treatment  shall  go  forth  to  the  public  During 
the  last  Session  a  Committee  was  appointed  by  each  House  of  Par- 
liament, the  labours  of  which  terminated  with  the  close  of  the  Session ; 
but  as  it  was  declared  in  their  respective  reports,  that  sufficient  time 
had  not  been  allowed  for  a  complete  examination  of  the  subject,  it  had 
been  determined  by  the  West  India  body,  that,  if  possible,  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  re-appointed  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  an  early 
period  during  the  present  Session.    The  motion,  however,  was  post- 
poned, in  consequence  of  communications  which  took  place  between 
his  Majesty's  Government  and  the  acting  Committee  of  the  planters. 
The  Colonial  Office  was  averse  to  the  appointment  of  the  Committee ; 
they  suggested  the  selection  of  a  deputation  of  gentlemen  fully  qua- 
lified to  negotiate  with  the  Colonial  Secretary  ;  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  Session  before  Lord  Goderich  quitted  that  office,  the  nego- 
tiations were  carried  on  up  to  the  last  moment  of  that  Noble  Lord's 
remaining  there.    The  deputation  believed  that  the  plan  submitted  to 
them  by  Lord  Goderich  and  the  Noble  Lords  opposite,  was  that  to 
which  they  were  definitively  to  turn  their  attention ;  that  it  would  be 
submitted  to  Parliament;  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  stipulate  for 
such  alterations  as  might  render  it  a  scheme  of  justice  to  the  propri- 
etors, and  of  consistency  in  itself.    A  change  took  place  in  the  Colo- 
nial Department ;  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  was  called  upon 
to  occupy  the  position  of  Lord  Goderich ;  and  with  this  alteration  in 
the  person  of  the  chief  Minister  in  the  Office,  a  great  and  general 
change  in  the  plan  of  his  Majesty's  Government  was  resolved  upon. 
It  was,  after  much  delay,  communicated  to  the  deputation ;  but  at 
what  period  ?  On  the  Thursday  evening  preceding  the  Tuesday  on 
which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  brought  forward  his  resolu- 
tions.   Now,  Sir,  I  ask,  was  it  fair  to  the  West  India  body,  that  they 
should  have  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  plan  to  be  proposed,  until 
only  four  days  before  it  was  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  from  Par- 
liament to  go  out  to  the  colonies  themselves  ?   Could  they  have  been 
expected  to  arrive  at  any  fixed  opinion  upon  its  merits,  more  especially 
when  the  deputation  had  been  at  work  for  months  iu  negotiating  upon 
a  perfectly  different  basis  ?    Let  us  consider  the  situations  of  the  three 
parties  engaged  in  this  transaction :  one  body  of  individuals  contend- 
ing vehemently  on  the  matter  of  opinion  ;  another  having  to  combat 
for  the  existence  of  their  property ;  and  the  third,  or  mediating  party* 
being  the  Government — the  executive  Government  of  the  country, — 
whose  principle  duty  is  to  maintain  the  right  of  property.    The  Mi- 
nisters had  to  choose  between  opinion  and  property  ;  and  it  is  clear* 
that  in  every  leading  feature  of  their  plan,  they  have  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  against  others  whose  dearest 
interests  are  at  stake.    The  West  India  body,  here,  cannot  act  defini- 
tively upon  this  question ;  they  cannot  venture  to  express  a  decided 
opinion,  until  they  know  how  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's  pro- 
positions will  be  received  iu  the  colonies.   I  will  not  suppose  for  a 
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moment,  that  it  is  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's  intention  to 
embody  his  resolution*  in  a  Bill,  and  to  endeavour  to  pass  that  Bill 
into  a  law,  until  we  have  heard,  at  least,  whether  so  great  a  change 
may  be  likely  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  colonial  legislatures.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies  are  still  more  taken  by  surprise  than  the 
West  India  proprietors  and  agents  who  may  be  resident  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. I  have  already  stated  to  the  House,  that  upon  this  main  princi- 
ple, as  to  whether  emancipation  of  the  slaves  is  to  be  conceded ;  the 
delegates  from  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  have  signified  their  acqui- 
escence, under  certain  limitations  ;  but  guarding  themselves  with  the 
greatest  care  against  its  being  supposed  that  they  were  about  to  sur- 
render the  rights  of  that  assembly,  or  to  admit  that  Parliament  was  en- 
titled to  interfere  in  managing  the  internal  affairs  of  the  island.  The 
gieat  question  of  emancipation  itself— the  main  principle  of  the  ques- 
tion— is,  I  repeat,  admitted.  It  is  right  that  the  people  of  England 
should  know  this ;  for  their  fellow-subjects  in  Jamaica  meet  them  on 
fairer  terms,  when  such  information  has  been  published  to  those  philan- 
thropists of  the  mother-country,  who  are  sincerely  honest  in  their  in- 
tentions to  procure  the  freedom  of  the  slave.  I  have  been  authorized 
by  the  delegates  of  Jamaica  to  speak  explicitly  upon  this  point,  and 
I  trust  that  this  declaration  will  have  its  full  effect. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  Christianity  and  slavery  are 
incompatible.  Let  the  Gospel  be  searched,  and  nothing  will  be  found 
which  can  lead  to  a  supposition  that  slavery,  in  the  abstract,  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  revealed  word  of  God,  although  the  last  revelation  took 
place  when  slavery  existed  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Yet, 
when  1  reflect  on  the  social  condition  of  our  slave  colonies,  and  recol- 
lect that  missionaries  of  every  sect  have  been  allowed  to  preach  their 
own  peculiar  opinions — to  engage  the  mind  of  the  slave  in  controversy 
upon  disputed  points — to  call  forth  his  reasoning  powers  upon  abstract 
questions, — and  to  impart  lettered  instruction  to  those  negroes  who 
may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  it ;  when  I  consider  the  impossibility  of 
hindering  them  from  the  perusal  of  works  in  which  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  freedom  are  asserted  in  unqualified  language,  I  am 
b a u tied  that  it  would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  to  perpetuate  a  system 
under  which  discontent  and  hopelessness  of  their  condition  must  be 
productive  of  the  worst  feelings  of  human  nature,  and  where  the 
njhts  of  the  planters  must  at  last  be  believed  by  the  slave  to  be  an 
insupportable  oppression.  Under  these  circumstances,  whatever  may 
be  my  opinions  upon  religious  points  in  connexion  with  the  legitimate 
existence  of  slavery,  I  admit  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace  in  the  islands, 
Cor  that  of  social  comfort  and  security,  emancipation  must  be  granted 
effectually,  but  with  discretion  :  but  how  this  great  work  may  be 
completed,  is  a  problem  full  of  difficulty. 

Two  plans  have  been  already  submitted  to  the  public,  both  ema- 
nating from  the  Crown  in  this  country  : — the  first  was  that  which  was 
explained  by  the  late  Noble  Under-Secretary  in  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment;— the  other  is  the  scheme  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman. 
Let  it  be  observed,  that  these  plans  were  directly  opposed  to  each 
other.   Should  not  this  be  a  lesson  to  the  House,  and  an  induce- 
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mcnt  to  act  with  caution  ?   The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has 
been  assured  by  the  merchants  in  this  city,  and  by  others  practically 
acquainted  with  the  colonies,  that  his  plan  cannot  be  carried  into 
operation ;  and  it  is  one  of  its  principal  demerits  that,  so  far  as  we 
may  judge  from  appearances,  it  is  extemporaneous,  however  he  may 
have  been  framing  it  in  his  mind  for  a  long  period  previously  to  his 
elevation  to  the  present  office.    It  is  enough  for  me  to  be  told  by 
those  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon  the  subject,  and  to  whose 
opinion  I  would  trust,  that  the  plan  is  impracticable.    But  will  it 
satisfy  the  anti-slavery  party?    Is  their  qualified  adhesion  given  to 
its  principles?    May  it  not  be  presumed  that  they  have  offered  no 
assurance  to  abstain  from  renewed  agitation  of  the  question  year  after 
year,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament,  at  anti-slavery  meetings, 
and  on  the  hustings  at  contested  elections  ?    Will  there  not  still  be  a 
slavery  question  left  behind  ?    It  is  our  object,  Sir,  to  settle  it  at  once 
and  for  ever ;  but  we  may  be  certain  that  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Weymouth  will  still  find  grounds  for  notices  upon  the  condition  of 
the  negroes,  even  though  the  entire  scheme  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  be  carried  into  effect.    I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  has  been  consistent :  he  has  always  contended,  that  no  man 
had  an  abstract  right  in  the  possession  of  his  fellow-creature,  and  that 
one  man  cannot  be  the  property  of  another.    1  observe  that  he  still 
assents  to  this  opinion.  In  the  few  remarks  with  which  he  accompanied 
the  presentation  of  his  anti-slavery  petitions,  he  taunted  me  for  having 
quoted  the  language  of  that  from  the  West  Indians,  in  which  the 
slave  was  described  as  chattel  property.    I  am  not  prepared  to  enter 
into  a  dispute  with  him  upon  the  abstract  right,  but  I  maintain  that 
the  proprietors  have  legal  rights,  oftentimes  confirmed  by  Acts  of 
Parliament,  upon  the  authority  of  which  they  have  embarked  their 
capital  in  this  description  of  property.    I  do  not  defend  slavery  upon 
philosophical  principles,  but  1  take  the  legal  right  as  1  find  it,  and  I 
will  not  consent  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  others  without  complete 
compensation,  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  my  own  abstract  opinions,  or 
those  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth.    That  the  anti- 
slavery  party  is  powerful  cannot  be  denied  :  they  are  most  energetic 
and  resolved  to  carry  their  object.    Is  that  object  attained  by  the 
plan  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  ?    Will  the  slave  be  free  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name  ?    Will  not  the  apprenticed  labourer  be  still 
compelled  to  labour  during  three- fourths  of  his  time  on  account  of 
his  master  ? 

We  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  legislation  with  regard 
to  persons  inhabiting  a  climate,  cultivating  a  soil,  and  feeding  them- 
selves in  a  manner  widely  different  from  anything  of  the  sort  with 
which  we  are  practically  acquainted  in  these  latitudes.  It  is  not 
in  the  character  of  a  negro  to  be  fond  of  exercise  for  its  own 
sake,  and  one-fourth  of  his  own  labour  is  sufficient  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  himself  and  his  family,  provided  he  be  allowed  to  cultivate 
the  ground  for  the  production  of  those  articles  which  he  considers 
necessaries  of  life.  If  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  com- 
pulsion, call  him  by  what  name  we  please,  he  will  not  be  free  under 
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the  proposed  system :  we  do  not  give  him  the  option  of  living  at  his 
ease.  Here,  then,  is  the  difficulty  which  the  Government  will  still 
have  to  encounter  in  contemplating  the  prospective  opposition  of  the 
anti-slavery  party  in  Great  Britain ;  their  main  principle  will  not  be 
carried  in  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  intention  of  the  Administration  is  to 
conciliate  the  party  of  which  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth 
is  the  organ  in  this  House ;  but  is  it  safe  that  the  King's  Government 
should  continue  to  be  at  the  beck  of  any  set  of  individuals  who  will 
make  a  matter  of  opinion  paramount,  and  decide  upon  the  fitness  or 
unfitness  of  a  Member  of  Parliament,  by  his  willingness  to  adhere 
to  their  doctrine  upon  this  one  solitary  question?  The  extent  to 
which  the  system  of  intimidation  has  been  carried,  is  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  at  large;  and,  as  an  instance  of  dictation, 
I  beg  permission  of  the  House  to  read  a  letter,  a  fac-simile  of  which, 
I  believe,  has  been  sent  to  several  Members  by  their  constituents, — 
proving  that  not  merely  the  sentiments,  but  the  very  form  of  the  com- 
munication, emanated  from  one  quarter.  I  do  not  give  the  name  of 
the  Gentleman  who  received  this  letter,  nor  that  of  the  place  from 
whence  it  came,  for  reasons  which  must  be  obvious  to  the  House: — 

"  We  have  reason  to  fear  (say  his  correspondents),  that  the  influence 
of  the  West  Indian  interest  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  used  with 
bis  Majesty's  Ministers,  to  induce  them,  if  possible,  to  remodel  their 
Bill  on  Colonial  Slavery,  which  is  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  23d  instant.  Our  object,  therefore,  in  writing  to 
you  is,  earnestly  to  request,  that  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  you  will 
wait  on  Lord  Althorp,  and  express  to  him  your  hope  that  the  measure 
to  be  brought  before  the  Honourable  House  will  be  one  of  immediate 
and  entire  emancipation,  and  that  in  the  event  of  its  being  such,  he 
may  rely  on  your  support  If,  however,  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
should  not  propose  a  measure  so  satisfactory,  we  entreat  you  to  be  in 
the  House  on  the  23d,  and'  to  support  such  an  amendment  as  will 
effectually  destroy  colonial  slavery." 

As  my  Hooourable  Friend  who  received  this  mandate  is  a  supporter 
of  his  Majesty's  Government,  it  was  a  little  hard  on  him,  that  he 
should  have  been  ordered  to  wait  upon  the  Noble  Lord  opposite  }  as, 
peihaps,  it  might  have  been,  that  the  Noble  Lord's  time  should  have 
been  occupied  by  the  multitudinous  visits  from  his  opponents,  which 
sundry  copies  of  this  letter  might  occasion.  Now,  I  do  entreat  the 
House  to  observe  the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  this  proceeding.  What ! 
because  the  West  India  body  were  supposed  to  be  in  conference  with 
the  Government,  respecting  a  plan  upon  which  their  whole  property 
depended,  and  it  was  imagined  that  some  concessions  might  be  made 
to  them,  is  such  a  communication  to  be  considered  a  proof  of  evil  de- 
sign on  the  part  of  the  Administration?  Is  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Weymouth  to  have  an  audience,  when  he  pleases,  without  any 
expostulation  on  the  part  of  the  West  Indian  body,  while  the  presence 
of  the  deputation  at  the  Treasury  or  at  the  Colonial  Office  is  to  be  re- 
garded with  distrust  and  indignation?  This  letter  is  signed  by  many, 
who  have  declared  to  my  Honourable  Friend,  their  representative,  that 
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they  thought  it  meant  nothing,  and  that  they  signed  it  as  a  matter  of 
course — that  they  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  dictating  to  him, — and 
that,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  he  was  perfectly  free  to  follow 
his  own  counsels ;  but  this  is  an  argument  against  paying  too  much 
attention  to  all  the  evidences  of  excitement  which  are  to  be  found  in 
letters  and  petitions.    However,  Sir,  I  am  most  anxious  to  avoid  any- 
thing that  may  exasperate  the  Member  for  Weymouth.    I  respect  the 
motives  of  the  sincere  abolitionists ;  and,  since  the  object  of  the  House 
must  be  to  consider  this  subject  calmly  and  deliberately,  1  will  not 
allude  to  the  insurrection  of  last  year  in  Jamaica,  and  to  what  I  be- 
lieve were  the  causes  of  that  catastrophe ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  remark- 
ing, that  it  would  have  been  more  equitable  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
nient,  had  they  allowed  Lord  Belmore,  the  last  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
and  others  intimately  acquainted  with  these  transactions,  to  have  been 
examined,  upon  oath,  in  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to 
have  had  their  important  evidence  published  and  disseminated  through- 
out the  country,  before  they  called  upon  Parliament  to  pronounce  a 
hasty  opinion.    Let  us  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  subject, 
the  consequences  of  inconsiderate  legislation  upon  which  have  been 
already  experienced,  to  the  destruction  of  much  life  and  property,  and 
the  desolation  of  one  of  the  finest  colonies  in  the  world — to  its  entire 
severance  from  the  mother-country,— -and  to  its  being  converted  from 
a  source  of  wealth  and  power,  into  an  island,  now  useless  to  civilized 
society,  and,  at  present,  governed  under  a  system  of  uncontrolled  des- 
potism.  St.  Domingo,  once  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  French  crown, 
is  in  the  hands  of  barbarians ; — and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  can  ever 
attain  a  position  of  respectability  amoog  nations. 

Here  is  an  address  to  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  from  the 
deputation  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  French  part  of  St.  Domingo. 
It  was  presented  at  a  period  when  they  had  already  tasted  the  bitter 
fruits  of  insurrectionary  principles,  and  of  abortive  attempts  to  insti- 
gate the  black  population  of  that  island  to  rise,  en  masse,  against 
their  masters.  Entire  abolition  of  slavery  had  not  then  been  decreed, 
and  the  object  of  those  who  had  escaped  the  first  insurrection,  was  to 
obtain  the  protection  of  the  Government  at  home.  They  commence 
their  address  by  expatiating  on  the  effects  of  the  bad  spirit  of  the 
blacks— their  horrible  instances  of  treachery,  of  barbarous  cruelly, 
and  unrestrained  licentiousness;  and,  after  these  details,  they  say,— 

"  The  destruction  of  our  plantations  will  cause  the  stagnation  of  your 
manufactories  5  successive  bankruptcies  will  injure  public  credit,  and 
even  in  Paris,  will  be  felt  by  the  capitalist  and  tradesman.  In  the 
inmost  of  your  provinces,  it  will  check  the  collection  of  taxes:  the 
decrease  of  shipping  in  the  sea-ports,  will  reduce  to  beggary  an  in- 
numerable body  of  labourers  and  of  seamen.  Then  will  cries  of  rage 
and  despair  ascend  from  every  quarter,  calling  upon  you  for  justice 
against  the  authors  of  so  many  calamities;  and,  can  they  fail  to  be 
detected  by  the  prefidious  cunning — by  the  cruel  perseverance  with 
which  they  have  so  long  been  contriving  a  catastrophe,  now  so 
terribly  conspicuous  ? 

"  We  passed  our  lives  in  tranquillity  in  the  midst  of  our  slaves.  A 
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paternal  government  had,  for  many  years  past,  meliorated  the  condi- 
tion of  oar  negroes  ;  and  we  dare  affirm,  that  millions  of  Europeans, 
attacked  by  every  want,  subject  to  every  misery,  possess  fewer  enjoy- 
ments than  those  who  have  been  represented  to  you,  and  to  the  world 
in  general,  as  loaded  with  chains  and  perishing  by  a  lingering  death. 

"  The  situation  of  the  negroes  in  Africa  without  property,  without 
political  or  civil  existence,  continually  a  prey  to  the  weak  capricious 
fury  of  tyrants,  who  divide  among  them  that  vast  uncivilized  country, 
is  changed  in  our  colonies  for  a  condition  of  comfort  and  enjoyment. 
They  are  deprived  of  nothing;  for  liberty,  which,  it  is  true,  they  have 
not,  is  a  plant  that  has  never  yet  proved  fertile  in  their  native  soil; 
and,  whatever  the  spirit  of  party  may  assert,  whatever  imagination 
may  invent,  well-informed  men  are  not  to  be  persuaded  that  the 
negroes  in  Africa  have  the  enjoyment  of  freedom. 

"  Here  we  appeal  not  to  those  who  write  romances  to  gain  a  name 
as  men  of  sensibility, — to  acquire  a  momentary  popularity,  soon  to 
be  wrested  from  them  by  general  indignation, — but  to  men  who  have 
visited,  who  know  the  colonies.  Let  them  say  if  the  recital  we 
have  made  is  faithful,  or  if  we  have  coloured  it  to  interest  you  in  our 
cause. 

We  repeat  it,  we  have  passed  our  lives  in  this  state  of  tran- 
quillity and  happiness,  and  we  sent  to  the  mother-country — that 
protectress  of  our  properties — the  entire  tribute  of  our  produce, 
which  was  applied  in  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  metropolis,  to 
her  internal  strength,  and  to  her  superiority  in  foreign  commerce." 

Let  us  apply  this  case  to  ourselves,  and  never  was  application 
more  just.  France  never  had  the  empire  of  the  sea.  England  has 
ic  yet ;  at  all  events,  the  last  war  was  concluded  when  her  maritime 
superiority  was  incontestable.  Her  system  of  finance  at  home — 
5,000,000/.  of  her  national  income — nearly  1000  sail  of  merchant- 
men entering  and  leaving  the  harbours  of  these  two  islands, — above 
600  sail  trading  between  her  northern,  and  southern  colonies, — the 
employment  of  thousands  at  home,  whose  energies  are  called  into 
activity  by  the  capital  of  her  West  India  merchants  for  their  exports, 
and  by  the  expenditure  of  the  balance  between  the  value  of  exports 
and  imports  here — all  this  is  at  stake !  Oh !  let  the  British  public 
be  wise  in  time  !  if  they  will  not  hear  justice,  let  them  listen  to  the 
powerful  voice  of  self-interest  But  they  will  not  be  deaf  to  the 
appeal  of  those,  whose  hitherto-acknowledged  rights  repose  on  as 
good  a  charter  as  their  own.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  are 
educated;  they  can  think  for  themselves;  and  when  the  delusion  is 
removed,— when  the  monstrous  exaggerations  are  exposed, — when 
those  weeds  of  dark  luxuriance  which  have  grown  up  and  smothered 
prudence  and  judgment  are  mown  down,  and  they  see  that  they  have 
been  deceived, — wickedly  and  grossly  deceived, — that  in  many  in- 
stances designing  men  have  worked  upon  their  fine  feelings  and  noble 
philanthropy,  in  order  to  render  them  the  instruments  of  tyranny  in 
the  colonies,  and  of  stagnation  of  trade  at  home; — then  they  will  do 
justice  to  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  and  proceed  in  their  laudable 
desire  to  emancipate,  without  injury  to  persons  whose  title  to  justice 
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is  as  good  as  that  of  the  greatest  landed  nobleman  or  the  smallest 
freeholder  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

But  I  am  aware  that  I  address  an  assembly,  many  Members  of 
which  ha?e  deeply  pledged  themselves.  I  am  aware  of  it.  This 
system  of  pledges  is  ruinous  to  the  dearest  interests  of  the  country. 
Talk  of  bribery  and  corruption,  and  of  money  given  to  voters,  as  a 
ground  for  unseating  Members  !  Is  not  a  pledge  a  bribe,  far  more 
injurious  to  the  empire  at  large?  What  can  be  a  more  solemn 
mockery  of  justice,  than  the  presence  of  a  Judge  upon  the  judgment 
seat,  where  he  is  willing  to  pronounce  a  poor  elector  guilty  of  cor- 
ruption for  having  accepted  of  a  cup  of  beer,  while  he,  himself,  has 
been  culpable  of  the  great  state  crime  of  selling  his  right  to  vote 
according  to  his  conscience, — of  consenting  to  sacrifice  his  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  colonies, — of  being  a  party  to  trampling  upon  their 
acknowledged  privileges,  for  the  honour  of  sitting  in  this  House. 
Honour,  indeed  !    I  can  conceive  no  position  so  degrading. 

We  have  heard  the  oath  taken  at  the  Table  cavilled  at :  are  no 
mental  reservations  in  the  matter  of  misunderstood  pledges  to  be 
defended  ?  Is  casuistry  to  be  all-powerful  in  the  instance  of  a  solemn 
affirmation  before  God,  while  judgment,  and  reason,  and  justice  are 
to  bend  before  the  half-muttered  pledge  at  the  hustings?  What 
is  the  honourable  value  of  a  seat  in  Parliament — where  is  its  tran- 
scendent distinction,  and  the  superiority  which  it  confers — that  we 
should  wilfully  and  servilely  render  ourselves  the  instruments  of  ruin, 
knowing,  perhaps,  that  we  are  so — at  all  events,  suspecting  that  we 
may  be  so?  I  do  not  now,  Sir,  oppose  your  leaving  the  Chair,  as 
that  would  look  like  resistance  to  the  principle  of  emancipation ;  but 
I  protest  against  a  plan  which  I  believe  may  be  productive  of 
ruinous  consequences,  and  which  violates  the  chartered  rights  of  our 
fellow-subjects  in  the  West  Indies.  As  the  representative  of  a  great 
commercial  city,  second,  perhaps,  to  the  metropolis  alone,— at  least  so 
far  as  this  question  is  concerned, — the  inhabitants  of  which  are  inter- 
ested in  the  prosperity  of  the  West  India  colonies, — I  could  not  allow 
the  present  opportunity  to  pass  without  delivering  my  sentiments 
upon  one  of  the  most  momentous  subjects  ever  debated  within  the 
walls  of  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  would  submit  to  the  House  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  at  once  to  go  into  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  resolutions  ?  I  wish  to  premise  this  observation,  in  order 
to  guard  against  any  appearance  of  a  want  of  courtesy,  from  declining 
(at  present)  to  make  any  remarks  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the 
Honourable  Baronet.  I  shall  reserve  anything  that  I  have  to  say 
until  the  House  be  in  Committee. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  Committee. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— Although  I  had  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing the  House,  on  a  recent  occasion,  at  considerable  length  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  and  although  I  can  very  sincerely  promise  the 
Committee  that  it  is  not  my  intention  again  to  trespass  on  its  patience 
to  such  an  extent  as  was  then  necessary ;  still,  after  the  speech  just 
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delivere  by  the  Honourable  Baronet,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  offering  an  immediate  explanation  of  my 
sentiments,  and  a  reply  to  the  charges  of  the  Honourable  Baronet,  in 
doing  which  I  shail  endeavour  to  preserve  that  course  of  observation 
by  means  of  which  I  had  flattered  myself,  up  to  the  delivery  of  the 
Honourable  Baronet's  speech,— not  only  that  1  had  avoided, — but  that 
it  was  generally  admitted  I  had  refrained  from,— all  topics  calculated 
to  produce  feelings  of  acrimony  and  irritation.  I  had  hoped  that  I  had 
not  dropped  a  single  word  offensive  to  any  individual  or  to  any  body  of 
men.  I  had  hoped  that  I  had  been  able  to  follow  up  that  inoffensive 
line  of  conduct  on  a  former  occasion,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  regret  to 
me,  if  I  am  thought  to  have  deviated  from  it  in  the  manner  alleged  by 
the  Honourable  Baronet.  But  I  think  that  never  did  any  charge  come 
with  so  bad  a  grace  from  any  individual,  followed  up,  as  it  was,  by  the 
extraordinary  speech  of  the  Honourable  Baronet,  who  prefaced  his 
address  by  a  declaration  that  he  should  avoid  those  topics  of  irritation 
which  he  accused  me  of  resorting  to,  and  then  he  introduced  every 
available  subject  and  topic  calculated  to  rouse  angry  feelings.  The 
question  of  Reform, — the  address  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ja- 
maica,— Lord  Mulgrave's  answer  to  it — the  language  of  the  gentlemen; 
who  were  sent  over  to  this  country  as  deputies  from  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica,— the  threat  which  the  Honourable  Baronet  held  out  of  our  be- 
ing compelled  to  recall  our  resolutions  by  the  interference  of  foreign 
states, — and,  afterwards,  the  charge  which  he  threw  out  against  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  a  pledged  majority/'  because  they  declared, 
on  the  hustings,  as  they  have  done  within  these  walls,  their  fixed  de- 
termination to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery,— an  object  by  the  way 
which  the  Honourable  Baronet,  now,  for  the  first  time,  says  that  he  isj 
favourable  to.  Such  was  the  extraordinary  prelude  to  the  discussion, 
of  a  question  which  the  Honourable  Baronet  expressed  himself  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  have  considered  in  a  cool,  dispassionate,  and  cau« 
tious  manner.  No  man  is  more  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject than  myself ;  and,  certainly,  no  one  can  be  more  anxious  than  I 
am  that  it  should  be  calmly  discussed  ;  but  I  appeal  to  the  House, 
whether  the  topics  introduced  by  the  Honourable  Baronet  were  calcu- 
lated to  promote  that  desirable  object?  The  Honourable  Baronet  now 
declares,  that  he  has  no  objection  to  an  abolition  of  slavery,  but  it  is 
an  abolition  of  slavery  "  in  the  abstract "  which  he  objects  to  ;  and  if 
we  were  to  leave  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  to  the  Ho- 
nourable Baronet  and  his  friends,  long  indeed  would  it  remain  a  ques^ 
tion  "  in  the  abstract,"  without  being  brought  to  any  practical  con- 
clusion. 

If,  in  the  observations  whieh  I  addressed  to  the  House  on  the  for- 
mer occasion,  I  commented  on  the  conduct  of  any  individuals,  or 
of  any  body  of  men,  I  did  so  with  a  view  to  shew  that  a  case  of 
necessity  for  the  interference  of  Parliament  had  arisen  from  the  non-* 
performance  and  neglect,  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  assemblies, 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  mother-country  on  the  subject  of 
slavery — a  non-performance  and  neglect  which,  I  contend,  rendered 
it  imperative  on  the  part  of  this  House,  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
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and  local  regulations  of  the  colonies.  I  still  adhere  to  the  principle 
which  I  laid  down  on  the  former  occasion,  and  which  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Honourable  Baronet  was  very  successful  in  combating.  I  again 
assert,  that  1  know  of  no  limitation  to  the  power  of  Parliament  to 
interfere,  in  the  way  of  regulation,  save  that  which  it  might  impose 
by  its  own  authority,  and  which  abdication  of  the  authority  and  right 
of  Parliament  cannot  be  pretended  to  be  set  up  in  the  present  case. 
I  admit  that  the  expediency  of  exercising  that  right  is  a  different 
question,  and  I  before  stated  what  I  am  now  ready  to  repeat, — 
namely,  that,  except  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity,  the  House  is  not 
justified  in  interfering  with  the  Legislatures  of  our  chartered  colonies. 


former  occasion.  I  was  astonished  at  the  boldness  and  inconsistency 
of  the  Honourable  Baronet's  assertion,  when  he  declared  that, 
although  slavery  afforded  no  grounds  for  interference,  the  slave 
trade  was  a  case  for  Parliament  to  interfere  in.  According  to  the 
Honourable  Baronet,  neither  chartered  colonies  nor  legislative  assem- 
blies could  justly  object  to  this  latter  interference ;  but,  I  beg  to 
inform  the  Honourable  Baronet  that  they  did  object  to  it,  *'  because," 
said  the  Honourable  Baronet,  the  slave  trade  was  an  imperial 
question,  in  which  your  bankers  and  mouied  men,  your  navigation, 
trade,  and  commerce  were  involved;  but  as  to  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
that  is  a  narrow  and  merely  local  question,  bounded,  by  the  limits  of 
each  island  in  which  the  system  prevails,  and,  therefore,  the  empire 
at  large  has  no  rieht  to  meddle  in  it*' 

Feeling,  as  1  do,  the  weight  and  responsibility  attached  to  this 
measure— deeply  interesting  to  other  nations  as  well  as  ourselves, 
(because  the  adoption  of  this  measure  would  compel  them  to  pursue 
a  similar  course),  and  involving,  as  it  does,  such  a  variety  and 
amount  of  interests, — what  astonishment  must  I  feel,  Sir,  to  be  told 
by  the  Honourable  Baronet,  that  it  is  "  merely  a  local  question !" 
If  this  be  a  strictly  local  question,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  those 
petitions. that  have  been  presented  to  Parliament?  I  speak  uot,  now, 
of  the  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  but  I  ask,  whether  those 
on  the  part  of  the  West  India  body  itself,  does  not  prove  that  this, 
also,  is.  "an  imperial  question?"  Am  I,  then,  to  be  told  (forsooth!) 
that  this  is  a  mere  local  question  ?  1  will  not  venture  to  characterise 
an  assertion  of  the  kind  in  such  terms  as  I  think  it  really  deserves, 
as  I  am  anxious  not  to  speak  of  the  Honourable  Baronet  other- 
wise than  with  the  greatest  respect.  The  Honourable  Baronet  talks 
of  the  opinion  of  the  country  on  this  question,  as  if  he  considered 
it  a  matter  of  indifference.  Does  the  Honourable  Baronet  mean 
to  deny  the  overwhelming  force  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject  > 
Does  he  mean  to  assert  that  any  Parliament  or  Government  could, 
if  it  would — or  ought  to,  if  it  could— resist'  the  weight  of  public 
opinion,  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  question  ?  I  will  not 
say  a  word  as  to  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  interference,  as  1  have 
already — on  a  former  occasion — adverted  largely  to  that  consideration. 
I  shall,  in  what  I  have  further  to  say,  confine  myself  to  those  points, 
with  respect  to  which  the  Honourable  Baronet  has  accused  me  of 
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having  brought  unfounded  charges  against  the  colonies.  I  have,  un- 
doubtedly, adduced  certain  charges,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that 
there  had  prevailed  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  colonies  a' 
general,  I  might  say  an  universal,  falling-short  of  the  wishes  of  the 
Imperial  Legislature  at  home;  and  that  the  Bills  which  have  been 
sent  out  have  been  hitherto  almost  entirely  disregarded  by  all  but  the 
Crown  colonies  ;  but  I  thought  that,  in  bringing  forward  my  charges, 
I  had  carefully  guarded  myself  against  any  general  or  sweeping  asser- 
tion which  might  seem  to  involve  every  colony  in  the  burden  of  each 
separate  accusation.  1  said  that  I  would  not  go  into  the  case  of  each 
colony,  and  point  out  by  how  much  each  had  fallen  short  of  the 
wishes  and  intentions  of  this  House  and  the  country.  The  Honour- 
able Baronet  has  alluded  to  some  points,  with  regard  to  which  he  has 
contended  that  the  colonial  assemblies  have  done  all  that  was  required 
of  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  Honourable  Baronet  spoke  of  Sunday 
markets  :  on  that  point  I  stated  that  there  had  been  a  pretty  general' 
wish  displayed  by  the  colonial  legislatures  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
Parliament  at  home.  I  further  admitted,  on  a  former  evening,  that 
the  colonists  had  removed  many  impediments  which  formerly  existed 
in  the  way  of  slave  marriages ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  said  that 
there  was  not  in  the  colonies  a  proper  disposition  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  slaves  a  feeling  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  vow,  or 
to  discourage  that  promiscuous  and  licentious  intercourse  which,  while 
it  strikes  at  the  root  of  morality,  tends  to  check  population.  But  the 
local  legislatures,  in  their  conduct,  have  shewn  no  repugnance  to  the 
separation  of  families.  I  think,  on  this  subject,  I  did  not  speak  too 
strongly,  as  I  proved  that  almost  a  total  disregard  was  exhibited  of 
family  and  social  ties :  and  that  what  had  been  done  fell  far  short  of 
the  intentions  of  this  country,  and  did  not  convey  any  proper  and 
becoming  notion  of  the  ties  which  should  be  produced  by  marriage. 

Now  let  us  see  to  what  extent  the  colonies  have  gone  in  furtherance 
of  this  object  ?  In  many  of  the  colonies  we  find  that  the  prohibition 
of  separation  is  limited  to  cases  of  the  sale  of  slaves  under  judicial 
process ;  ay,  and  there  was  even  a  further  limitation  than  this, — 
namely,  that  one  member  of  a  family  might  be  sold  to  discharge  a 
debt.  Why,  Sir,  with  such  a  regulation  at  once  must  go  all  the  ties 
of  marriage,  of  kindred,  and  of  humanity.  If  one  slave  be  suf- 
ficient to  discharge  a  debt,  he  may  be  seized  and  sold  ;  but,  says  the 
Honourable  Baronet,  "  Good  God !  only  conceive  the  hardship  of  the 
contrary  course !  Suppose  two  sons  are  desirous  of  dividing  an  in' 
heritance,  are  they  to  be  prevented  from  separating  their  slaves  V* 
If  one  slave  be  sufficient  to  discharge  a  debt,  is  it  just  to  compel  the 
sale  of  two,  three,  or  four  slaves  ?  If  this  is  to  be  the  line  ot  argu- 
ment to  be  adopted, — if  reference  is  to  be  made  only  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  master,— how  can  the  slave  be  taught  to  regard 
family  ties  ?  If  the  subject  is  to  be  treated  merely  as  a  question  of 
convenience,  where  is  the  sanction  of  family  ties  ?  What  becomes 
of  the  indissoluble  bond  of  marriage  ?  And  of  what  validity  is  the 
law  of  kindred  ?  I  ask  the  Honourable  Baronet,  how  the  colonial 
assemblies  can  be  said  to  have  conceded  any  thing  on  this  point, 
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when  all  the  most  sacred  ties  are  thus  dissolved  ?  The  Honourable 
Baronet  has  charged  me  with  having  mis-stated  the  law  as  to  punish- 
ment in  the  colonies.  If  I  was  wrong,  I  should  be  anxious  to  cor- 
rect myself;  but  let  the  House  be  aware  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  error  into  which  1  fell.  I  unintentionally  stated  that  to  be  the 
law  of  Jamaica  ou  the  subject,  which  I  find  was  the  law  of  Dominica. 
I  said  that,  in  a  case  where  a  Jamaica  jury  found  that  excessive 
punishment  or  cruelty  had  been  inflicted,  the  slave  was  to  be  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  handed  over  to  the  master;  whereas  it  appears, 
as  correctly  stated  by  the  Honourable  Baronet,  that  the  money  would 
be  paid  to  the  vestry,  and  may  be  partly  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
the  slave. 

With  regard  to  the  thirty-nine  lashes,  I  only  quoted  the  words  of 
a  planter,  as  calculated  to  convey  an  idea  which  some  among  the 
colonists  might  openly  avow ;  but,  undoubtedly,  by  the  law  of 
Jamaica,  wanton  punishment  of  a  slave  renders  the  party  offending 
liable  to  a  penalty.  But  I  must  advert  again  to  what  I  was  anxious 
to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  the  other  night,  namely, 
to  the  question  of  how  this,  and  other  laws  made  for  the  protection 
of  the  slave,  actually  work  >  The  slave  may  go  before  a  magistrate 
and  make  his  complaint;  and,  on  this  point,  the  Honourable  Baronet 
did  not  attempt  to  contradict  my  statement.  The  Honourable 
Baronet  has  not  attempted  to  shew  that  up  to  this  moment,  in  any 
one  of  the  colonies,  has  there  been  appointed  an  independent  pro- 
tector of  slaves — unconnected  with  the  colonial  assemblies  and 
planters,  but  appointed  by  the  Crown,  so  as  to  remove  all  suspicion 
as  to  his  impartiality ;  but,  ap  I  was  saying,  the  slave  must  go  before 
the  magistrate,  and  on  making  his  complaint  must  produce  the  evi- 
dence of  another  person  in  confirmation  of  it.  If  the  magistrate  be 
satisfied  as  to  the  grounds  of  the  complaint,  he  may  direct  the  pro- 
secution of  the  master;  on  the  contrary,  if  he  be  not  satisfied, 
he  may  order  the  flogging  of  the  slave.  The  question,  after  all, 
resolves  itself  into  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  law  of  evidence. 
I  stated,  on  the  former  occasion,  that  slave  evidence,  under  different 
colours  and  pretences,  has  been  frittered  down  by  various  regulations. 
In  some  of  the  colonies  the  evidence  of  the  slave  is  not  received 
against  his  owner,  or  against  a  white  man ; — in  others,  he  cannot  ap- 
pear as  a  witness  in  a  capital  case; — in  others,  he  cannot  be  called 
in  a  civil  case; — and,  indeed,  in  all  the  colonies,  there  are  some 
restrictions  which  militate  against  the  simple  principle,  that  the 
evidence  of  all  men  should  be  received  in  a  court  of  justice.  If  an 
exception  were  to  be  sanctioned,  it  ought  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
capacity  of  the  individual,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact 
of  his  being  a  slave.  I  must,  however,  observe,  that  in  some  of  the 
smaller  islands,  such  as  Grenada,  Tobago,  and  recently  in  Antigua, 
the  distinctions  with  respect  to  slave  evidence  have  been  abolished  ; 
but,  according  to  the  law  of  St.  Kitt's,  no  slave  witness  can  appear 
in  any  civil  or  criminal  case  with  which  the  owner  or  overseer  may  be 
connected.  The  same  rule  prevails  in  Nevis  with  regard  to  capital 
crimes*    In  Bermuda,  slave  witnesses  are  disqualified  in  all  cases. 
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civil  and  criminal,  wherein  owners  or  any  persons  having  control  or 
interest  in  them  are  concerned.  I  should  state  that  they  are  only 
disqualified  from  appearing  against  the  owners,  the  child  of  the 
owner,  or  the  overseer  and  manager  of  the  estate.  Slave  evidence 
is  good,  if  it  is  in  favour  of  the  master,— bad,  if  it  make  against 
him. 

With  respect  to  the  celebrated  law  of  slave  evidence  in  Jamaica, 
on  which  the  Honourable  Baronet  lays  so  much  stress,  I  have  stated, 
that,  although  the  evidence  of  a  slave  is  good  against  the  life  of  a 
black  man,  it  is  not  good  as  affecting  the  property  of  a  white  man  to 
the  amount  of  Is.  It  is  quite  true,  that  in  Jamaica  there  is  no  law 
excluding  slave  evidence  in  the  case  of  an  owner ;  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  the  testimony  of  a  slave  is  not  received  in  civil,  though  it 
is  taken  in  some  criminal  cases.  Thus,  as  I  have  said,  slave  evidence, 
which  is  good  against  the  life  of  a  black  man,  is  not  valid  with  regard 
to  the  property  of  a  white  man.  But  what  are  the  criminal  cases,  in 
which  slave  testiraouy  is  received  ?  They  are  not  cases  in  which  slave 
testimony  is  of  the  most  importance  to  the  slaves — they  are  not  cases 
of  cruel  whipping  or  withholding  allowances.  Here  the  evidence  of 
the  slave  is  good  for  nothing,  unless  it  be  strongly  corroborated  by 
the  evidence  of  other  witnesses.  There  are  numerous  other  restric- 
tions, with  regard  to  slave  testimony,  which  I  will  not  detaiu  the 
Committee  by  recounting ;  there  is  one,  however,  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded — and  to  which  I  must  beg  attention  for  one  moment:  I 
allude  to  cases  of  atrocious  punishment.  The  very  fact  of  the  prose- 
cution being  supported  by  slave  evidence,  prevents  the  complainant 
from  being  relieved  to  the  extent  to  which  otherwise  he  would  be 
entitled.  There  exists  no  system  of  effectual  protection  for  slaves ; 
and,  as  I  said  before,  the  Honourable  Baronet  has  not  shewn  that 
there  exists,  in  any  one  colony,  a  protector  of  slaves  independent  of 
the  colonial  legislature,  and  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  home 
government  in  taking  care  that  the  slave  shall  not  be  ill-treated.  I 
have  now  shewn  that  there  is  no  effective  protection  for  the  slave — 
that  slave  evidence  is  excluded  or  restricted  in  every  case  in  which  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him  that  it  should  be  received — that 
no  respect  is  paid  to  the  sacred  bond  of  marriage,  as  it  is  constantly 
broken  through  by  the  separation  of  families — and,  in  short,  that  in 
hardly  a  single  point  is  the  interest  of  the  slave  protected. 

Having  gone  through  these  points,  and  shewn  thus  much,  I  put  it 
to  the  Committee,  whether,  after  such  conduct  in  the  colonial  assem- 
blies, we  could  safely  leave  the  extinction  of  slavery  to  the  unassisted 
efforts  of  these  bodies.  There  are  one  or  two  points  of  the  Honour- 
able Baronet's  speech  to  which  I  wish  to  advert.  The  Honourable 
Baronet  complains  that  the  West  Indian  body  have  been  treated  with 
the  greatest  unfairness  by  the  Government.  That  the  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  colonies  were  anxious  to  obtain  a  full  and  fair  in- 
vestigation of  the  question  of  slavery  j  and  that  the  Committee  of 
last  year  was  allowed  to  cease  at  the  request  and  intercession  of  the 
Government.  Now  I  declare,  that  it  was  left  entirely  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  West  India  proprietors  to  determine,  whether  or  not  they 
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would  seek  a  renewal  of  the  West  India  Committee  and  inquiry  of 
last  year  in  either  House  of  Parliament.    It  was  distinctly  stated  to 
them,  that  although  the  Government  was  prepared  to  take  up  the 
subject  on  its  own  responsibility,  yet  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
extend  the  inquiry.    When  the  Honourable  Baronet  talks  of  the 
negotiations  that  were  carried  on  between  the  West  Indian  body  and 
the  Government,  he  should  state  that  in  the  interval  between  July 
and  Christmas,  and  up  almost  to  the  present  day,  that  body  were  not 
prepared  to  state  what  their  wants  and  wishes  were.    No  offer  was 
made,  notwithstanding  all  the  protocols  that  were  drawn  up. 
Mr.  Baring  and  other  Honourable  Members. — Hear!  hear! 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  understand  that  cheer;  and  I  would 
remind  the  Honourable  Gentleman  from  whom  it  proceeds,  that 
notwithstanding  his  prophecy  that  the  protocols  in  another  matter 
would  be  attended  with  nothing  but  fail  ure  and  disgrace,  that  they 
have  been  attended  with  the  greatest  success.    Such  negotiations  as 
the  Honourable  Baronet  thinks  we  ought  now  to  be  engaged  in,  could 
lead  to  nothing  but  delay  and  confusiou.   1  do  not  wish  to  speak  the 
language  of  complaint,  but  1  must  say  it  is  impossible  to  negotiate 
with  a  body  such  as  the  West  India  deputation,  which  attends  to  hear 
proposals  with  authority  to  object  to  them,  but  without  authority  to 
offer  any  suggestion,  or  propose  any  modification  in  a  plan  which  they 
reject.   I  stated  to  the  deputation,  distinctly,  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  Government  to  carry  into  effect  safely,  and,  if  possible,  with  their 
concurrence,  a  complete  extinction  of  slavery,  and  that  such  extinction 
must  form  the  basis  of  any  plan  on  which  Ministers  could  consent 
to  act.    The  deputation  declared  that  they  had  no  power  or  authority 
to  propose  any  specific  scheme;  but  they  objected,  in  totot  to  the 
adoption  of  any  such  plan  as  that  I  spoke  of.   Soon  after  I  came 
into  office,  four  of  the  number,  in  their  individual  capacity,  pro- 
posed to  roe  a  plan  which  they  said  they  thought  would  be  satis* 
factory,  and  to  which  I  should  not  now  have  alluded,  but  that 
I  find  it  has  been  referred  to  at  a  public  meeting.   The  proposal 
was  that  a  grant  should  be  made  to  the  colonists  of  44,000,000& 
sterling ;  that  the  colonial  proprietors  should  enjoy  all  existing 
rights  over  the  slaves  for  a  period  of  one-and-forty  years;  and 
that  that  one-and-forty  years  was  to  be  estimated  from  the  time  the 
44,000,000J.  could  be  paid  out  of  the  wages  of  the  slaves,  with 
4  per  cent  interest,  and  1  per  cent,  sinking  fund.    I  imagine  that  the 
House  will  not  think  nie  possessed  of  too  much  modesty,  that  I  have 
not  ventured  to  propose  such  a  plan  as  this  for  its  consideration  ;  and, 
although  I  was  not  prepared  to  assent  to  this  plan,  I  feel  it  due  to  the 
Government  to  state  that  it  has  not  been  insensible  to  some  of  those 
points  which  have  been  raised  in  the  way  of  objection  to  the  Govern- 
ment plan  by  the  West  India  body.    Three  points  of  objection  have 
been  started  to  this  plan  by  the  West  India  body.    The  first  is,  that 
we  in  this  country  are  legislating  for  the  absolute  and  immediate  free, 
dom  of  the  negroes,  and  that  we  are  imposing  upon  the  colonial  legis- 
latures the  odious  and  invidious  task  of  apparently  restricting  that 
freedom,  and  of  continuing  for  a  time  a  portion  of  that  slavery,  which 
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we  have  declared  should  altogether  cease.  The  second  objection  is, 
that  without  a  temporary  ad  script  ion  of  the  slaves  to  the  soil,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  colonial  proprietors  to  cultivate  the  soil  through 
the  agency  of  the  negroes  ;  and  the  third  objection  is,  that  the  mode 
of  cultivation  proposed  by  the  plan  tends  to  give  an  additional  dear- 
ness  to  the  ground,  and  has  also  a  tendency  to  be  a  tax  upon  provi- 
sions, and  that  so  far  it  would  be  burdensome  and  oppressive  even  upon 
the  negroes  themselves.  To  those  three  objections  of  the  West  India 
body,  his  Majesty's  Government,  though  debarred  from  all  disscussion 
with  that  body,  though  unassisted  by  any  suggestions  from  it,  gave 
that  degree  of  attention  which  they  deserved ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  measure  of  Govern- 
ment, those  objections  have  been  duly  considered.  I  think  it  right 
thus  far  to  vindicate  his  Majesty's  Government  against  the  charge 
which  has  been  raised  against  it,  of  recklessly  disregarding  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  West  India  body.  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  prepared  to  pay  a  due  regard  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  that 
body,  and  they  are  anxiously  desirous  to  receive  their  suggestions  upon 
this  subject.  Their  suggestions  have  not  been  made  to  us — we  have 
endeavoured  to  attend  to  their  wishes,  as  far  as  we  find  that  they 
have  been  indicated.  I  will  not  quarrel  with  the  language  used  by 
that  body  on  this  occasion.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  charge  of  baa 
faith  that  has  been  brought  against  us.  I  will  not  notice  the  in- 
sinuation that  Government  have,  at  their  back,  a  pledged  majority 
of  the  House.  I  will  not  allude  to  the  sneer  respecting  the  factory 
system,  and  the  cruelties  alleged  to  be  practised  under  it,  as  com- 
pared with  the  system  of  slavery  and  condition  of  the  slave.  These 
points  I  will  pass  over ;  but  I  will  repeat  what  I  stated  in  the  first 
instance,  on  bringing  forward  these  resolutions, — that  the  Govern- 
ment were  most  aoxious  to  give  full  time  for  the  consideration  of  the 
rest  of  the  plan,  even  though  all  its  details  might  not  be  embodied 
in  the  resolutions  which  the  House  is  called  upon  to  come  to. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Government  which  is  objected 
to,  both  on  the  part  of  the  West  India  body  and  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  most  anxious  for  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slave. 
I  stated,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  proposing  this  plan  to  the  House, 
that  there  were  but  three  modes  of  repaying  the  money  which  it  is 
proposed  to  advance— namely,  that  that  repayment  must  be  borne 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  slaves ; — that  it  must  be  paid 
eut  of  the  revenue  of  the  country ; — or  that  it  must  altogether  fall 
upon  the  West  India  proprietors.    To  the  latter  course,  I  stated, 
at  the  time,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Government  or  Par- 
liament to  agree.    His  Majesty's  Government,  therefore,  proposed 
that,  one-fourth  of  bis  time  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  negro,  the 
produce  of  his  labour  in  that  time  should  go  to  liquidate  the  advance 
made  by  Government,  and  to  remunerate  the  proprietor  for  his 
ultimate  loss  in  the  full  emancipation  of  such  negro ;  and  they  further 
proposed  that  the  proprietor  should  pay  an  interest  of  4  per  cent, 
tor  the  money  during  the  period  that  it  continued  advanced  to  them 
as  a  loan.   There  was  aoother  alternative,  certainly— one,  too,  that 
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was  suggested  by  the  West  India  body — namely,  that  the  lbsa  of  this 
15,000,000/.  should  be  borne  entirely  by  the  resources  of  this  coun- 
try. This,  however,  was  an  alternative  to  which  Parliament  would 
not  feel  disposed  to  consent.  His  Majesty's  Ministers  found  that  a 
great  and  well-founded  objection  that  had  been  urged  by  the  West 
India  proprietors  against  this  part  of  the  plan,  as  making  the  nominal 
payment  out  of  the  wages  of  the  slaves  be  considered  as  the  repay- 
ment of  this  loan,  while  the  real  repayment  of  it  would  be  made  out 
of  their  (the  West  India  proprietors)  own  resources.  They  found, 
on  the  other  hand,  that,  on  the  part  of  those  who  sought  for  the 
immediate  emancipation  of  the  negro,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that, 
during  that  portion  of  his  time  which  was  to  be  left  at  the  disposal 
of  the  negro,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the 
exercise  of  his  own  energies  and  resources.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  feel  the  force  of  the  objections  thus  made  against  this  portion  of 
the  plan ;  and  as  both  parties,  however  opposed  in  other  respects, 
concurred  in  this  manner  in  objecting  to  that  part  of  the  plan,—- 
if  it  should  be  found  that  the  West  India  body  would  not  object  to 
make  such  a  provision  as  would  compensate  this  country  for  at 
least  a  large  portion  of  the  interest  of  the  sum  thus  advanced, 
and  if  they  would  not  object  to  an  increase  in  the  taxation  upon 
colonial  produce,— -  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  under  such  circum- 
stances, meant,  among  other  alterations,  to  propose  that  the  pro- 
prietors should  be  altogether  relieved  from  any  obligation  to  repay 
the  money  thus  advanced  to  them,  and  that  no  deduction  should  be 
made  from  the  wages  of  the  negro  for  that  purpose  either.  We  pro- 
pose that,  during  the  negro's  apprenticeship  of  twelve  years,  this 
reward  should  be  held  out  to  him  as  an  inducement  to  habits  of  per- 
severing industry  and  exertion — namely,  that  by  the  payment  of  a 
certain  amount  of  the  produce  of  his  labour  during  the  time  at  his 
own  disposal,  the  period  of  his  apprenticeship  shall  be  shortened; 
that  is  to  say,  that  when  he  has,  in  this  way,  paid  the  sum  agreed 
upon  as  compensation  to  his  master,  he  shall  be  discharged  from  the 
remaining  portion  of  his  twelve  years'  servitude,  and  amongst  other 
advantages  embraced  in  this  alteration,  it  will  afford  to  the  negro  an 
opportunity  of  proving  himself  a  man  of  persevering  and  industrious 
habits.  In  this  way  his  Majesty's  Ministers  propose  to  submit  to  the 
House  such  a  modification  of  the  plan  as  will  not,  however,  intro- 
duce a  material  alteration  to  the  resolutions  now  before  it.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  it  would  be  only  dealing  fairly  with  both  parties 
interested  in  this  question,  and  with  the  House,  to  state  at  once  the 
course  of  proceeding  with  regard  to  which  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
have  made  up  their  minds  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  this 
alteration  into  the  plan.  We  intend  to  propose  that  an  additional 
amount  of  duty  shall  be  charged  upon  sugar.  I  am  well  aware  that 
such  a  proposition  is  not  free  from  difficulties  and  objections.  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  amount  of  duty  on  sugar  is  very  high ;  and, 
perhaps,  it  is  desirable,  on  many  accounts,  that  that  duly  should  be 
reduced.  But  believing,  as  I  do,  that  a  trifling  increase  in  the 
amount  of  duty  would  answer  the  purpose  in  question, — and  looking 
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also  to  the  experience  of  facts,  on  an  occasion  when  a  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  sugar  from  27s.  to  24s.,  did  not  much  affect  or  benefit 
the  interests  of  the  consumer,  while  it  occasioned  a  considerable 
diminution  of  the  revenue,  I  feel  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  are 
justified  in  assuming,  that  the  proposed  increase  of  duty  will  not 
materially  affect  the  interests  of  the  consumers  in  this  country, 
while  the  revenue  may  be  so  increased  as  to  compensate  us  for  the 
loan  advanced  to  the  West  India  proprietors.  But  if  the  effect  of  the 
raising  of  the  duty  should  be  a  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  this 
country,  and  thus  affect  the  consumers,  that  is  to  say,  the  people  of 
England,  who  anxiously  desire  to  effect  the  object  we  now  contem- 
plate ; — and  here  I  would  just  observe,  that  I  do  not  anticipate,  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  duty,  any  material  diminution  in  the 
consumption  of  sugar ; — I  firmly  believe  that  it  will  be  cheerfully 
borne  by  them,  especially  when  they  consider  the  great  benefit  and 
convenience  that  would  be  reaped  by  getting  rid  of  the  objection 
which  has  been  made  to  this  portion  of  the  plan.  I  have  seized  the 
first  opportunity  to  state  this  important  modification  to  the  House,  in 
order  that  the  attention  of  Parliament  might  be  directed  to  it.  I  do 
not  state  it  for  the  purpose  of  calling,  now,  for  the  judgment  of  the 
House  upon  it,  as,  in  passing  the  resolutions  now  before  it,  the  House 
is  not  called  upon  to  express  any  opinion  with  regard  to  such  a  modi- 
fication of  the  original  plan. 

I  have  now  gone  through  what  I  had  to  say,  and  have  shewn  by 
what  means  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  is  be  effected,  I  have 
shewn  that  it  is  proposed  to  effect  that  object  in  such  a  way,  and 
subject  to  such  restrictions,  only,  as  will  tend  to  the  advantage  of 
the  slave,  and  the  safety  of  the  colonies.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
we  shall  have  the  aid  and  concurrence  of  the  local  legislatures  in 
effecting  this  object ;  and  that  they  will  assist  us  in  providing  for 
the  religious  and  moral  educatiou  of  the  negro  population  to  be 
emancipated.  They  are  much  mistaken  who  suppose  that  Ministers  or 
Parliament,  without  any  reference  to  the  feelings  of  the  colonial  legis- 
latures, are  anxious  to  precipitate  this  measure.  It  is  in  consequence 
of  the  vain  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  induce  the  colonial 
legislatures  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  Par- 
liament and  the  country  on  the  subject,  that  we  have  felt  bound  to 
legislate  upon  the  great  leading  principles  embraced  in  the  measure, 
leaving  the  local  details,  which  cannot  be  filled  up  here,  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  different  local  legislatures.  Without,  then,  refusing  to 
the  local  legislatures  the  settlement  of  that  which  properly  belongs  to 
them,  when  we  have  forced  the  great  leading  principles  upon  them, 
their  last  hope  of  preventing  the  freedom  of  the  negroes  is  removed,  and 
after  the  excitement  occasioned  by  this  question  has  passed  away,  I 
hope  and  trust  that  they  will  anxiously  join  with  us  in  making  those 
local  regulations  that  are  necessary  for  carrying  the  wishes  of  Par- 
liament into  effect.  To  them,  therefore,  are  left  the  filling  up,  here- 
after, of  the  details  of  that  great  outline  which  we  now  feel  it  our  duty 
to  mark  out  for  them  at  once,  and  for  ever. 

Colonel  Ljbith  Hay.— Sir,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a 
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most  important  question — one  which,  in  every  consideration  carries 
with  it  results  and  consequences  more  serious  to  the  colonial  esta- 
blishments of  this  country,  than  any  which  has  been  brought 
before  Parliament  since  the  period  of  the  War  that  deprived  us  of 
a  large  portion  of  our  North  American  possessions.  I  should 
not  have  trespassed  upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  had  I  not, 
from  personal  observation,  become  acquainted  with  the  real  situation 
of  the  negroes — with  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  by  the  pro- 
prietors in  the  leeward  islands — and  with  the  impossibility,  in  my 
opinion,  of  carrying  the  plan  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
into  effect.  Sir,  it  has  been  stated  by  the  Right  Honourable  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  that  the  measure  will  be  safe;  but  will 
he  carry  with  it  safety  as  to  the  certainty  of  an  improved  situ- 
ation for  the  negroes  themselves?  I  say  decidedly  not.  They 
are  unprepared  for  so  rapidly  established  an  alteration,  and  per* 
fectly  incapable  of  understanding  the  complicated  and  unsatisfac- 
tory arrangement  which  removes  them  at  once  from  a  state  of 
slavery  to  one  of  compulsory  apprenticeship;  and  even  were  the 
contemplated  alteration  practicable,  it  can  only  apply  to  the  able- 
bodied  labourer,  forming  but  a  limited  class  of  the  negro  popula- 
tion, and  it  holds  forth  no  plan  of  decided  amelioration  for  the  aged 
and  infirm,  or  for  those  too  young  to  encounter  severe  labour  in  the 
field,  or  to  be  in  any  degree  rendered  useful  to  those  who  are  now 
bound  to  feed,  clothe,  and  protect  them. 

But,  Sir,  with  reference  to  those  who  at  present  labour  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  sugar,  I  am  convinced  an  erroneous  impression  has  gone 
forth — and  one  which  could  alone  warrant  his  Majesty's  Government 
in  proposing  the  plan  now  under  discussion — namely,  that  under  the 
altered  situation  they  will  hold  as  apprentices,  possessing  the  shadow 
of  liberty  without  its  substance,  the  negroes  will  continue  to  labour 
as  heretofore.  Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious.  There  is  something 
in  the  nature  of  the  negro  in  his  present  state  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual degradation,  which  will  require  a  stronger  stimulus  as  an  in- 
ducement to  work,  than  can  be  supplied  either  by  the  feelings  of 
want,  or  the  motives  of  industry.  I  am  as  ready  as  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Weymouth  to  support  the  principle  of  emancipation  j 
but  I  can  go  along  neither  with  him  nor  with  Government  in  advo- 
cating the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  appears  to  me  destined  to 
plunge  these  colonies  into  irremediable  confusion,  and  to  prove  de- 
structive to  those  very  persons  it  professes  to  restore  to  liberty  and 
happiness.  The  Honourable  Baronet  the  Member  for  Bristol  spoke 
of  pledges  being  given  on  the  hustings  ;  for  one,  I  disclaim  all  par- 
ticipation in  such  a  line  of  conduct.  I  declare  invariably  to  my  con- 
stituents what  I  now  repeat — that,  detesting  slavery,  and  anxiously 
wishing  to  see  it  abolished,  I  consider  that  immediate  emancipation, 
without  being  preceded  by  moral  instruction,  fitting  them  for  an 
altered  state  of  society,  would,  instead  of  benefiting,  be  to  the 
negroes  a  source  of  misfortune,  and  the  forerunner  of  anarchy 
and  crime. 

The  Right  Honourable  Secretary,  in  the  course  of  his  eloquent 
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speech  on  a  former  night,  in  noticing  what  had  been  the  result  of 
freedom  to  the  negroes  in  other  colonies,  mentioned  St.  Domingo, 
admitting  the  altered  situation  of  that  colony,  and  the  diminished 
and  nearly  annihilated  state  of  its  exports  j  but  considering  that  it 
proved  nothing  with  reference  to  what  similar  measures  would 
produce  in  the  British  colonies,  not  ushered  in  by  servile  warfare,  by 
internal  commotion,  and  a  fearful  loss  of  human  life  j  but  by  the 
peaceful  and  salutary  interference  of  the  Legislature.  Now,  Sir,  I 
conceive  the  character  of  the  negro  could  not  be  altered  by  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  became  free,  and  that,  in  St.  Domingo, 
and  in  our  colonies,  it  is  essentially  the  same.  Thirty  years  have 
not  effaced  the  effects  of  the  convulsion  which  placed  the  former  in 
the  hands  of  the  black  population,  according  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Secretary's  position  j  but  I  can  see  no  good  grounds  for  supposing 
that  the  British  West  India  labourers  will,  in  any  material  respect, 
be  different  from  those  of  France  or  Spain  5  I  think,  consequently, 
that  the  idleness  and  poverty  of  St.  Domingo  will  be  introduced,  by 
the  measure  proposed,  into  our  own  colonies,  and  produce  similar 
res  alts.  To  prove  what  is  now  the  state  of  one  of  the  finest  islands 
in  the  world,  I  shall  read  a  short  extract  from  the  work  of  an  un- 
questionable authority.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  his  Note*  on  Haiti, 
states, — 

'*  The  very  little  field  labour  effected  is  generally  performed  by 
elderly  people,  principally  Old  Guinea  negroes  ;  no  measures  of  the 
government  can  induce  the  young  Creoles  to  labour,  or  depart 
from  their  habitual  licentiousness  and  vagrancy.  The  whole  body 
of  proprietors  constantly  lament  the  total  incapacity  of  the  govern- 
ment to  enforce  labour/' 

The  Rev.  John  Barry,  an  evidence  certainly  not  in  favour  of 
slavery,  stated  to  the  Committee  of  this  House,  when  questioned 
about  St.  Domingo,  his  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  compulsion 
to  labour,  and  the  unproductive  nature  of  that  labour  when  produced 
by  attempted  compulsion  applied  to  free  negroes.  I  shall  read  an 
extract  from  his  evidence  : — 

"  Are  you  aware  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  substitution  of 
imprisonment  for  the  whip,  the  compulsion  to  labour  in  St.  Domingo 
is  nearly  as  strong  as  it  is  in  any  other  island  where  there  are 
slaves  ? — I  know  that  compulsion  to  labour  exists ;  and  that,  not- 
withstanding, little  or  no  sugar  is  cultivated  in  the  island  j  but  that 
the  compulsion  is  applied  to  other  ordinary  labour.  They  do  culti- 
vate sugar  in  St.  Domingo,  although  it  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
quantity  cultivated  while  it  was  a  slave  colony*" 

This  is  the  result  of  what  has  been  the  consequence  of  a  state  of 
freedom  to  the  negroes  in  their  present  state  of  instruction  and 
natural  habits  j  the  slave  does  not  look  forward  to  emancipation  as 
removing  a  moral  degradation  and  placing  him  on  a  level  with  his 
fellow  men.  Born  under  other  circumstances,  he  anticipates  from 
the  change  a  relief  from  labour,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  life  of 
idleness  and  licentiousness.  1  shall  read  to  the  Committee  a  few 
extracts  from  evidence,  proving  the  opinion  entertained  by  persons 
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of  all  parties  and  persuasions,  in  corroboration  of  this  view  of  the 
case.    Mr.  Henry  Loving  states  as  follows  :• — 

"  Do  you  consider  that,  except  for  a  very  high  rate  of  wages,  a 
free  negro  would  consent  to  dig  cane-holes,  when,  by  lighter  work, 
and  at  much  lower  wages,  he  might  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  ? 
— I  have  thought  of  that  subject  more  than  once,  and  have  always 
been  of  opinion,  and  am  still  of  opinion,  that  one-third  of  the 
slaves,  if  they  were  emancipated  to-morrow,  would  not  return  to 
field  labour,  unless  some  law  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
fining those  persons  to  those  pursuits  in  life  to  which  they  have 
been  brought  up.  That  third  who  would  not  labour  in  that  way, 
I  conceive  would  be  persons  that  have  been  disgusted  with  the 
life  they  have  hitherto  led,  and  that,  indeed,  they  wish  to  get  rid 
of  it  because  they  deem  it  a  punishment.  But  where  could  they 
get  bread ?  They  would  come  to  the  town; — they  could  not  get 
it  there ; — they  must  become  vagrants,  and  disease  or  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  would  speedily  sweep  off  the  whole  of  that  third." 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Simpson,  a  person  of  great  experience,  is 
well  worthy  of  attention.  It  refers  to  what  he  considers  would  be 
the  consequences  of  attempting,  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  to  cul- 
tivate sugar  by  free  labour.    Mr.  Simpson  was  asked,— 

"  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  general  body  of  the  negroes  of  the 
island  would,  if  they  were  made  free,  be  disposed  to  work  volun- 
tarily for  wages  on  the  cultivation  of  sugar  ? — My  decided  convic- 
tion is,  that  generally,  and  almost  universally,  with  some  exceptions, 
certainly  they  would  not. 

"  Is  it  intended  that  sugar  cultivation  should  be  carried  on  on  this 
system  ? — Sugars  certainly  will  not  pay  the  cultivator  under  present 
circumstances,  at  the  present  prices,  and  cultivated  with  all  the  eco- 
nomy practicable  under  the  present  system ;  and  it  is  admitted  that 
this  plan  would  be  attended  with  considerable  expense. 

"  Then  if  the  cultivation  of  land  under  the  present  system  will  not 
afford  any  remuneration  to  the  cultivator,  how  is  it  possible  that 
the  proprietor  can  afford  any  additional  expense  ? — From  my  know- 
ledge of  the  negro  character,  my  belief  is,  that  the  whole  time 
of  the  whole  population  in  the  island  would  be  consumed  in  hearing 
complaints  before  the  magistrates.  The  negroes,  I  am  quite  per- 
suaded, in  their  present  state,  could  not  be  brought  to  apply 
themselves  to  labour — to  such  labour  as  would  even  afford  main- 
tenance to  themselves,  much  less  any  remuneration  to  those  whose 
lands  they  occupy  j  and  therefore  the  complaints  and  the  attendance 
upon  magistrates,  would  occupy  the  whole  time  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  island. 

*'  Do  you  consider  the  slave  population  of  Jamaica  in  such  a  state 
at  present,  that  either  with  regard  to  the  future  cultivation  of  the 
island,  or  with  a  view  to  the  actual  interest  of  the  slave  himself, 
or  the  security  of  the  island,  emancipation  could  now  take  place  ? 
— From  my  experience  of  the  negro  character,  my  decided  con- 
viction is,  that  it  could  not ;  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue 
the  cultivation  of  the  island  j  and  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
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negroes  would  be  attended  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences 
to  themselves. 

How  do  you  suppose  the  negroes  would  then  subsist  ? — My  be- 
lief is  (after  a  good  deal  of  consideration  upon  the  subject),  taking 
into  consideration  the  negro  character,  his  habits,  his  propensi- 
ties, and  his  disposition  ;  that  if  they  were  emancipated  to-morrow, 
they  would  desist  from  all  work,  so  long  as  they  had  anything  to 
subsist  upon ;  that  those  whose  subsistence  failed  would  continue 
to  obtain  further  subsistence  by  the  plunder  of  those  to  whom 
anything  still  remained  ;  and  that  when  that  was  exhausted  they 
would,  perhaps,  contend  (indeed,  my  firm  conviction  is,  that  they 
would  contend)  amongst  themselves  for  the  possession  of  the 
island;  that  a  state  of  anarchy  would  succeed  emancipation,  and 
that,  finally,  the  weaker  party  would  be  compelled  to  cultivate  the 
soil  for  the  benefit  of  the  stronger. 

"  Have  you  ever  observed,  with  respect  to  the  free  coloured  po- 
pulation, or  the  free  black  persons,  in  the  town,  who  are  following 
mechanical  operations — cabinet-making,  and  so  on, — that  they  have 
seldom  continued  working,  after  they  have  raised  a  sufficient  sum 
for  immediate  purposes,  and  that  they  have  then  again  gone  to 
work  when  that  sum  has  been  disposed  of? — I  have  very  generally 
heard  complaints  from  tradesmen  who  employed  persons  of  that 
class,  that  they  could  not  get  them  to  apply  themselves  to  work 
continuously,  but  that  when  they  obtained  a  small  sum  of  money 
they  desisted  from  work,  and  that  their  general  character  was  idle- 
ness and  dissoluteness. 

"  How  many  plantations  were  you  in  charge  of  at  one  time  ?— 
I  think  I  have  had  the  superintendence,  in  one  way  or  other,— 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  joined  with  other  gentlemen, — of  as 
many  as  thirty  at  one  time. 

"  And  you  had  as  many  as  7000  or  8000  negroes  under  your 
charge  ?— Yes." 

Mr.  Wildman,  an  evidence  in  some  respects  unfavourable  to  the 
West  India  interest,  is  asked, — 

"  Do  you  think  the  indisposition  of  the  slaves  to  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  is  greater  than  the  indisposition  to  other  labour  j  is  there  a 
general  indisposition  to  labour  at  all,  if  free  ? — I  do  not  think,  if 
they  were  free,  any  sugar  at  all  would  be  cultivated.  I  do  not  think 
labour  could  be  hired,  under  any  circumstances,  to  cultivate  sugar." 

I  shall  only  submit  one  more  quotation  upon  this  branch  of  the 
subject  j  it  is  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ogdew,  a  person  competent 
to  ^ive  an  accurate  account  of  the  effects  produced  in  North  America 
by  emancipation. 

"  Should  you  consider  the  emancipation  which  took  place  in  New 
York  in  1827  a  reasonable  instance  to  justify  a  similar  experiment 
being  made  in  a  country  where  the  proportion  of  the  white  popu- 
lation was  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  slaves?— Certainly  not:  that 
implies  a  different  state  of  things. 

"  Were  the  habits  of  those  persons,  after  they  were  emancipated, 
unproved  at  all  ? — No    we  think  generally  not. ' 
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I  am  aware  that  my  Honourable  Friend,  the  Member  for  St. 
A  lb  an*  s  is  prepared  to  argue  the  success  of  the  experiment  of  free 
labour  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  What  has  been  the  result  in 
Mexico  ?  Mr.  Watson's  evidence  before  the  Committee  contains 
this  passage, — 

"  Is  there  any  export  of  sugar  from  Mexico  ? — No ;  they  hardly 
grow  enough  for  their  own  consumption  j  there  is  not  much  more 
than  enough — there  is  none  exported.'* 

From  all  these  opinions  it  is  evidently  the  impression  of  per- 
sons of  all  classes  and  persuasions,  that  the  negroes  in  a  free 
state  will  not  work  at  the  cultivation  of  sugar. 

I  will  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  evidence 
of  some  British  officers,  who  must  be  considered  as  impartial  and 
intelligent  witnesses,  unconnected  with  the  colonies  on  the  one 
side,  or  the  religious  views  of  ultra-abolitionists  on  the  other  j  every 
weight  must  be  attached  to  their  opinions ;  they,  in  addition  to 
high  rank  and  undoubted  honour,  had  the  advantage  of  being 
placed,  in  the  exercise  of  their  professional  duties,  in  situations 
which  enabled  them,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  to  form  sound  opinions  on 
the  subject  The  first  of  these — my  Honourable  and  Gallant  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Stirlingshire,  (Admiral  Fleming) — stated  as  his 
opinion,  that  immediate  emancipation  would  be  less  dangerous  than 
no  emancipation  at  all ;  but  adds  his  belief,  that  emancipation  would 
now  be  more  difficult  than  before  the  insurrection  in  Jamaica. 

Admiral  Sir  Lawrence  Hals  ted  bore  testimony  to  the  contented 
and  happy  state  of  the  negroes,  and  expressed  an  opinion  of  the 
misery  likely  to  result  to  them  from  immediate  emancipation. 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Rowley  bore  similar  testimony,  and  expressed 
his  belief,  that  the  negroes,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  would  not  work  for 
hire,  or  otherwise,  on  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  I  shall  now  read  an 
extract  from  the  evidence  of  Sir  John  Keane,  a  very  gallant  officer, 
who,  for  a  considerable  period,  exercised  the  government  of 
Jamaica  :— 

"  What  ideas  did  it  appear  to  you  that  the  slaves  attached  to  the 
word  emancipation  ? — It  appeared  to  me, — for  I  never  had  any  con- 
versation with  them  on  the  subject, — but  it  appeared  from  their 
general  character,  that  they  would  look  upon  it  as  opening  the  road 
to  idleness ;  that  they  would,  in  becoming  free,  be  enabled  to  lead 
an  idle  life. 

"  Has  it  fallen  to  your  lot  to  see  emancipated  slaves  in  Jamaica  ? 
—Yes. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  an  instance  of  their  returning  voluntarily  to 
free  labour? — Never. 

"  Do  you  believe  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  would  facilitate  or 
impede  the  improvement  of  the  slave  in  moral  and  religious  habits? — 
Decidedly  not.  I  should  think,  impede  it  in  every  way.  I  think 
they  are  a  class  of  people  that  require  the  care  of  those  already  over 
them  so  much,  that  I  should  fear,  if  they  were  emancipated,  they 
would  not  do  anything  for  themselves." 

From  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  these  officers  it  appears,  in  the 
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first  place,  that  the  negroes  are  at  present  in  a  better  situation  than  iff 
generally  supposed ;  secondly,  that  immediate  emancipation  will  be 
attended  with  danger  and  inconvenience;  and  thirdly,  that,  if  eman- 
cipated, the  negroes  will  cease  to  labour. 

In  the  plan  proposed  by  bis  Majesty's  Ministers,  children  under  six, 
years  of  age  are  to  be  supported  by  their  parents,  and  failing  their 
providing  maintenance  are  to  be  apprenticed, — but  by  whom?  It  is 
well  known  that  negro  children  are  not  of  the  slightest  use,  nor  would 
ihey  be  hired  to  perform  auy  species  of  work.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, consequently,  they  must  continue  in  their  present  situation,, 
or  if  apprenticed  (which  is  most  improbable),  continue  in  a  state  of 
bondage, — the  males  until  twenty-four,  the  females  till  twenty  years 
of  age.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  plan  relative  to  apprenticed  labourers 
is  defective  in  every  respect  in  which  it  can  practically  be  attempted  ; 
one-third  of  the  negro  population  alone  will  become  eligible  for  this 
system  of  apprenticeship, — that  third  will  become  victims  to  vagrancy 
and  dissolute  habits,  while  disease,  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  law, 
will  speedily  diminish  their  numbers.  The  aged  and  infirm  will 
become  unsupported  and  unprotected,— constant  appeals  to  the  ma- 
gistracy will  be  made,— confusion  will  inevitably  ensue, — and  a  state 
of  society  become  established,  calculated  to  produce  the  most  in- 
jurious effects  to  every  class  of  the  community. 

I  am  desirous  of  stating  some  facts  respecting  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  with  which  I  happen  to  be  better  acquainted  than  any  other  of  the 
slave  colonies  of  this  country.  It  is  known  to  many  Honourable  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  Barbadoes  contains  the  largest  white  popula- 
tion of  the  windward  and  leeward  islands,  having  no  less  than  about 
5000  proprietors,  owning  above  80,000  slaves ;  of  these,  not  more 
than  1500  possess  landed  property,  and  the  remaining  3500  are  pro- 
prietors of  one,  two,  three,  and  from  that  to  ten  negroes, — forming 
a  total  of  33,000  or  34,000.  Now,  Sir,  how  is  this  class  of  pro- 
prietors to  be  dealt  with  j  or  in  what  way  does  the  proposed  measure 
provide  for  the  situation  of  these  negroes?  Of  what  avail  will  the 
loan  of  15,000,000/.  be  to  the  masters?  How  can  remuneration  be 
doled  out  to  them  ?  They  have  nothing  to  offer  in  security,  and  the 
only  property,— that  of  the  negroes, — will  at  once  be  wrested  from 
them ;  while  above  30,000  persons  will  be  cast  loose,  unwilling  to 
work,  a  lawless  rabble,  regardless  of  control,  and  unprovided  for 
by  any  part  of  the  plan  proposed  to  be  adopted. 

After  visiting  Barbadoes,  at  different  times,  commencing  in  1814, 
continued  at  intervals,  and  terminating  in  1832,  I  can  state  most 
certainly,  that  during  these  periods  I  am  not  aware  of  one  instance 
of  cruelty  practised  by  a  landed  proprietor.  On  the  contrary,  the 
great  proprietors  have  always  acted  with  kindness  and  moderation  ; 
and,  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  the  lesser  owners  of 
slaves  may  stand  in  a  somewhat  equivocal  situation,  being  men  of  a 
different  class,  and  inferior  education  ;  yet,  I  contend,  that  any  failing 
on  their  part  ought  not  to  be  visited  upon  the  great  proprietor  in  the 
colonies.  I  am  satisfied  it  is  not  the  intention  ot  anybody,  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  emancipation,  to  cast  a  slur  upon  those  who 
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have  acted  temperately  and  kindly  towardx  their  slaves ;  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  kindness  and  moderation,  even  in  Barbadoes, 
have  not  always  produced  the  best  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  negro 
population.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  by  those  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  that  the  insurrection  in  1816  commenced  upon  the  estate  of 
Judge  Gittens,  a  proprietor,  who  was  notorious  as  one  of  the  kindest, 
the  best,  and  the  most  affectionate  master  in  the  island.  The  fact  of 
an  insurrection  breaking  out  in  such  a  quarter,  renders  it  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  arose  from  any  hardship,  or  cruelty,  practised  by  the 
masters  towards  the  slaves. 

There  is  another  topic  to  which  I  feel  it  necessary  to  advert.  It  has 
been  stated  that  all  religious  instruction  has  been  withheld,  and  that 
the  planters  are  not  only  jealous  of  the  clergy,  and  the  missionaries, 
who  have  exerted  themselves  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  religion,  but 
that  they  are  adverse  to  anything  like  a  system  of  slave  education. 
Now  the  fact  is,  that,  in  Barbadoes,  as  long  ago  as  the  period  of  the 
administration  of  Lord  Combermere  in  that  island,  public  schools 
were  established,  in  which  white,  black,  and  coloured  children  were 
instructed  together,  without  any  distinction,  whatever,  of  rank  or 
colour. 

In  the  hurricane  with  which  the  island  was  visited  in  1831,  these 
schools  were  completely  demolished  j  but  what  followed  ?  Subscrip- 
tions were  immediately  set  on  foot  for  rebuilding  them,  before  even 
there-erection  of  private  buildings  was  commenced ;  and  Sir  James 
Lyon,  at  that  time  the  Governor  of  the  Island,  and  whose  own  losses 
amounted  to  several  thousand  pounds,  himself  subscribed  500J.  to  this 
laudable  purpose;  so  that  these  houses  of  instruction  were  speedily 
re-established,  and  found  again  in  full  operation  by  the  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave,  when  in  his  way  to  assume  the  government  of  Jamaica.  The 
Bishop  of  Barbadoes  took  that  Noble  Earl  to  visit  these  schools,  and 
shewed  to  him  that  no  difference  was  observed  in  the  instruction  of  the 
children,  or  any  distinction  of  situation— whether  they  were  black, 
white,  or  coloured.  With  such  facts  as  these,  I  think  I  am  entitled 
to  deny  the  allegation  that  there  exists  in  the  colonies  such  a  want  of 
provision  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  slave  population,  so 
much  relied  upon  by  their  enemies,  as  manifesting  a  disinclination  in 
the  colonists  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  slave.  I  have  stated  thus 
much  upon  the  firm  conviction  of  my  own  mind,  arising  from  what  I 
have  witnessed  in  the  colonies,— a  conviction  not  prompted  by  any 
selfish  motive,  for,  being  unconnected  with  the  West  Indies,  I  have  no 
interests  to  serve  beyond  those  which  I  conceive  to  be  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  whole  community ;  for  I  think  that  there  is  no  person  in 
this  country  who  is  not,  at  the  present  moment,  deeply  interested  in  the 
adjustment  of  this  great  question a  question  which,  in  my  mind,  car- 
ries with  it  consequences  of  the  deepest  importance,  calculated,  if  not 
judiciously  dealt  with,  to  inflict  the  severest  blow  ever  aimed  at  the 
colonial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain.  My  opinion  may  be  of  little 
consequence,  but  I  have  a  right  to  give  it,  and  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  I  will  give  it  honestly  ;  and  it  is  this; — if  these  resolutions  be 
adopted  by  the  House,— if  they  be  passed  into  a  law  by  the  Legisla- 
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tare,  and  afterwards  attempted  to  be  carried  into  operation,— they  will 
ensure  to  Great  Britain  the  loss  of  her  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
will  lead  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  confusion,  bloodshed,  and  misery. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart. — Sir,  1  venture  to  claim  the  kind  indulgence 
of  the  House  on  this  most  important  occasion.  Nothing  but  a  sense 
of  imperative  duty  could  have  induced  me  to  put  myself  forward  in 
the  midst  of  the  difficulties  by  which  we  are  here  beset;  and  when  I 
review  all  these,— which  appear  to  increase  upon  us,  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  settlement  of  this  great  question,  I  confess  my  total  in- 
ability to  grapple  with  the  consideration  of  it  in  a  manner  becoming  its 
vast  and  vital  importance.  In  this  dilemma,  between  a  sense  of  duty 
impelling  me,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  consciousness  of  inability  re- 
straining mc  on  the  other,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  throw  myself 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  and  I  promise  not  to  abuse  any 
fort>earance  that  may  be  extended  to  me. 

Sir,  notwithstanding  what  has  just  fallen  from  my  Right  Honourable 
Friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  I  must  express  my  deep  regret 
that  he  should  have  adopted  the  tone  of  speech,  and  the  line  of  argu- 
ment he  did,  on  introducing  to  our  notice,  for  its  final  adjustment,  the 
fearful  question  of  Negro  Emancipation.  It  is  with  great  reluctance 
that  I  venture  to  blame  any  part  of  my  Right  Honourable  Friend's 
conduct,  having  the  highest  opinion  of  his  character  and  talents ;  but 
I  am  compelled  to  disregard  the  impulses  of  friendship,  and  to  say 
that,  had  he  assumed  a  milder  and  more  impartial  tone,  and  appeared 
in  the  light  of  a  mediator  rather  than  in  that  of  a  partisan,  the  conse- 
quence would  have  been,  that  many  of  the  most  threatening  difficul- 
ties, now  gathered  round  this  perilous  subject,  must  either  have  been 
greatly  lessened,  or  entirely  removed.  It  is,  I  confess,  inexplicable  to 
me  why  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  thought  fit  to  bear  so  hard 
against  the  colonists,  and  colonial  legislatures,  and  to  identify  himself 
so  much  with  that  party,  whose  irresponsible  precipitancy  it  has  always 
been  the  object  and  duty  of  every  Colonial  Secretary  to  rest-am  ;  and 
if  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  doubts  that  such  was  the  character 
and  tendency  of  his  able,  but  injudicious  speech,  1  ask  him  to  turn 
round  to  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth,  and  to  the  Learned 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  to  receive  from  them  their  grate- 
ful and  unbounded  approbation  of  all  he  stated  and  argued. 

I  thought.  Sir,  it  was  recorded  as  an  axiom  at  the  Colonial  Office, 
that  the  master  must  be  the  medium  of  all  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  our  negro  population,  and  that  without  his  concurrence  nothing 
but  misery  and  destruction  could  ensue.  The  Right  Honourable 
Secretary  commenced  by  quoting  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Canning,  before 
he  was  in  any  responsible  situation ;  and  if  he  had  followed  the  same 
«rreat  man  as  his  guide  throughout,  he  would  have  found  him  strongly 
recommending  conciliation  with  the  proprietors,  and  local  authorities, 
as  the  first  and  indispensable  step  towards  emancipation. 

"  If  (said  Mr.  Canning,  in  1824)  the  condition  of  the  slave  is  to  be 
improved,  that  improvement  must  be  introduced  through  the  medium 
of  his  master.  The  masters  are  instruments,  through  whom  and  by 
whom  you  must  act  upon  the  slave  population  ;  and  if,  by  any  pro- 
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ceedings  of  ours,  we  shall  unhappily  place  between  the  slave  and  his 
master  a  barrier  of  insurmountable  hostility,  we  shall  at  once  put  an 
end  to  the  best  chance  of  emancipation,  or  even  of  amendment. 
Instead  of  diffusing  gradually  over  those  dark  regions  a  pure  and 
salutary  light,  we  may  at  once  kindle  a  flame,  only  to  be  quenched 
in  blood." 

Mr.  Huskisson,  too,  in  1828,  said,— 

"  It  should  be  recollected  that  we  must  execute  our  purposes  in  the 
colonies  by  the  agency  of  free  persons,  the  owners  of  slaves;  and  if 
there  should  be  no  accordance  of  feeling  between  the  Government 
of  this  country  and  the  local  legislatures,  any  attempt  to  carry  the 
projected  improvements  into  effect  would  only  throw  the  colonies 
into  irretrievable  ruin,  without  in  the  least  degree  benefiting  the 
slave  population." 

Such,  Sir,  were  the  wise  and  deliberate  conclusions  come  to  by 
these  great  masters  in  practical  legislation  ;  and  I  put  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary,  and  of  the  House,  if 
it  would  not  have  been  a  more  advisable  and  becoming  course,  in- 
stead of  entering  into  the  detailed  horrors  of  a  condemned  system,  at 
once  to  have  assumed  that  we  were  all  agreed  in  the  necessity  of 
abolishing  slavery,  and  that  the  only  difference  between  us  was  as 
to  the  safe,  satisfactory,  and  honest  means  of  attaining  so  great  and 
glorious  an  end. 

And  now,  Sir,  having  been  so  bold  as  to  venture  to  rebuke  the 
spirit  in  which  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  ushered  in  his  resolu- 
tions, it  becomes  my  duty  to  refute  some  of  the  most  important 
statements  which  he  made  against  our  colonists,  their  legislatures, 
and  systems  of  labour.  The  House,  in  its  justice,  will,  I  hope,  bear 
with  me  in  the  details  into  which  this  must  necessarily  lead  me. 
The  charges  brought  against  our  depressed  and  suffering  colonists, 
by  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary,  are  of  far  too  serious  and  crimi- 
nal a  nature  to  be  allowed  to  remain  unnoticed  ;  for  although  it  is 
too  true  that  our  purse  has  become  '*  trash,"  still  we  have  a  "  good 
name,"  which  cannot  be  "  filched  "  from  us  on  any  such  statements 
as  those  made  against  our  colonial  authorities.  Let  the  House  judge 
between  us.  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  proceed  to  inflict  any 
details  upon  the  House,  but  this  is  one  of  the  many  unavoidable 
inconveniences  which  must  result  from  my  Right  Honourable  Friend's 
unfortunate  course  of  proceeding  j  and  the  House  will,  I  trust,  allow 
me  to  discharge  an  important  duty,  and  to  render  an  act  of  simple 
justice  to  our  absent,  and,  I  must  say,  calumniated  fellow-subjects 
in  the  colonics.   The  Right  Honourable  Secretary  has  said,  that — 

"  In  the  course  of  that  year  (1823)  Lord  Rathurst,  as  Colonial 
Secretary,  communicated  to  the  Crown  colonies  the  wishes,  inten- 
tions, and  determination  of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  their  adopting 
such  internal  regulations,  and  effecting  such  modifications  of  their 
existing  domestic  usages,  as  would  attain  the  end  contemplated  by 
the  mother-country,  namely,  the  total  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the 
converting  the  negro  into  the  condition  of  a  free  labourer.  In  the 
official  circular  ofXord  Bat  hurst  it  was  particularly  stated  that  it  was 
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expected  that  immediate  steps  would  be  taken  by  the  local  autho- 
rities towards  the  abolition  of  the  Sunday-market,  and  the  better 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  for  the  admission  of  the  evidence  of 
slaves, — for  their  manumission, — for  sanctioning  slave  marriages, — 
for  preventing  slaves  from  being  separated  from  their  families, — for 
the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  master  or 
overseer, — and  for  the  establishment  of  slaves'  savings-banks.  The 
resolutions  of  18*23  were  followed  up  by  an  Order  in  Council  in  1824, 
which,  in  addition  to  these  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  added  the 
establishment  of  a  protector  of  slaves,  specified  the  right  of  the 
negroes  to  possess  property  under  certain  conditions,  and  to  demand 
his  manumission  upon  certain  terms,  pecuniary  and  police,  even 
against  the  will  of  his  master.  How,  then,  were  these  resolutions 
and  suggestions  of  Parliament  in  1823,  backed  by  the  imperative 
command  of  an  Order  in  Council,  in  1824,  received  by  the  colonial 
legislatures  ?  Not  a  colony,  without  a  single  exception,  but  scorn- 
fully rejected  them  j  not  one  colony  but  disdainfully  refused  to  obey  the 
suggestionsand  determination  of  Parliament  and  the  mother- country." 

This,  Sir,  is  a  sweeping,  and,  1  must  say,  a  most  unfair  charge 
against  the  colonial  authorities.  If  my  Right  Honourable  Friend 
bad  given  himself  time,  before  introducing  this  important  subject  to 
the  House,  to  look  into  the  correspondence  of  his  predecessors  with 
the  Governors  of  the  West  India  Colonies  since  1823,  he  would 
surely  not  have  put  forward  this  accusation  in  the  manner  he  has 
done  i  for,  by  a  reference  to  that  correspondence,  I  fiud  the  following 
acknowledgments  of  what  had  been  done  for  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves ;  and  thus,  by  vouchers  from  his  own  office,  I 
convict  my  Honourable  Friend  of  inaccuracy,  and  injustice. 
As  regards  Jamaica,  the  Colonial  Secretary  states,  that — 
"  His  Majesty  has  perceived,  with  much  satisfaction,  the  advance 
which  the  colonial  legislature  has  made  in  many  respects,  to  meet 
the  recommendations  conveyed  to  them  in  Lord  Bathurst's  despatch 
of  the  11th  of  May,  1826.  And  it  is  declared  further  that  the  many 
wise  and  beneficial  provisions  which  the  act  contains  have  been  fully 
appreciated." 

This  Act  was  disallowed  in  consequence  of  certain  clauses  respect- 
ing sectarians  ;  but  the  clauses  above  referred  to  were  enacted. 

In  a  despatch  to  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  of  October  the  18th, 
1827,  the  Colonial  Secretary  observes,  that — 

**  This  Act  contains  unequivocal  advances  to  a  better  system  of 
law,  of  which  bis  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  mark  his  approba- 
tion by  its  allowance/' 

Of  Grenada,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  a  despatch  of  the  20th  of 
October,  1825,  says, — 

"  It  only  remains  for  me  to  do  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  Gre- 
nada, the  justice  of  acknowledging  the  spirit  of  liberality  and  bene- 
volence by  which  some  of  the  provisions  are  characterised,  which, 
without  any  suggestions  from  his  Majesty's  Government,  have  been 
spontaneously  devised,  and  executed  by  the  Legislature." 

On  the  «lst  and  24th of  November,  1828,  on  the  Abolition  of  the 
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Sunday-markets,  and  the  admission  of  unrestricted  negro  evidence, 
the  Colonial  Secretary  observes,  that — 

"  The  colonial  legislature  has  honourably  distinguished  itself  in  the 
improvement  of  the  slave  code.*' 

With  respect  to  Antigua,  St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  Montserrat, 
Virgin  Islands ;  these  colonies,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1798,  passed 
a  consolidated  slave  law,  which  contained  almost  all  the  useful 
enactments,  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro  population — recommended 
in  1823 — twenty-five  years  after. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  St.  Vincent,  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
on  the  3rd  of  April,  1827,  remarks,  that — 

"  His  Majesty  has  observed  with  satisfaction  the  progress  made  by 
these  enactments,  in  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  improvement 
in  the  state  of  the  slave  population.  Upon  a  revision  of  the  whole 
of  this  law,  1  am  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  express  his  satisfac- 
tion with  the  general  disposition  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  to 
adopt  the  recommendations  which  have  been  addressed  to  them  ou 
this  important  subject." 

Of  Dominica,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1827,  the  Colonial  Secretary 
observes,  that — 

His  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  acknowledge  with  com- 
mendation the  disposition  which  the  Legislature  of  Dominica  have 
manifested,  in  many  of  the  provisions  of  these  Acts  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  slave  population  j  and  considering  that  they  are 
framed,  in  general,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
that  class  of  society,  his  Majesty  has,  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy 
Council,  been  pleased  to  confirm  them,"  &c. 

And  of  St.  Christopher,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1828,  observes, — 

"  I  am  commanded  by  the  King,  to  convey  to  the  Legislative 
Council  and  Assembly  of  St.  Christopher,  the  expression  of  his 
gracious  and  high  approbation  of  the  measures  which  they  have 
adopted,  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  slave  population  of 
the  island. 

"This  Act  is  remarkable  for  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  provisions  ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  find, 
that  the  legislature  of  this  ancient  colony  have  given  the  full  sanc- 
tion of  their  authority  to  measures,  which  have  elsewhere  excited  so 
much  alarm,  and  called  forth  such  urgent  remonstrances." 

After  noticing  some  of  the  enactments  requiring  alteration,  Mr. 
Huskisson  concludes  with  the  following  paragraph  :  — 

"  Having  thus  drawn  your  attention  to  the  various  provisions  of 
this  law  which  have  appeared  to  me  to  have  required  any  particular 
remark,  I  cannot  conclude  this  despatch  without  renewing  the 
expression  of  the  very  sincere  satisfaction  with  which  his  Majesty's 
Government  have  regarded  the  cordial  acquiescence  of  the  colonial 
legislature,  in  so  many  of  the  suggestions  which  were  made  to  them 
by  Lord  Bathurst,  in  obedience  to  his  Majesty's  commands." 

In  a  despatch  to  the  Bahaiuas,  dated  the  5th  of  March,  1928, 
Mr.  Huskisson  writes,  that — 
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"  He  is  commanded  by  bis  Majesty  to  express  his  very  gracious 
approbation  of  the  disposition  which  the  legislature  of  the  Bahama 
Islands  have  manifested  to  acquiesce  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
suggestions  which  were  made  by  his  command  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  slave  population  of  the  colony." 

And  to  Tobago,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1824, 
also  writes, — 

"  That  the  legislature  of  Tobago,  previously  to  the  suggestions 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  communicate  to  the  Governors  of  the 
Colonies  in  the  West  Indie*,  had  evinced  their  anxiety  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  slave  law,  by  their  favourable  reception  of  an  Act 
which  they  have  since  passed,  and  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  view 
as  comprising  many  humane  and  judicious  enactments,  very  mate- 
rially contributing  to  such  an  improvement." 

The  Right  Honourable  Secretary  has  naturally  painted,  in  strong 
colours,  the  cruelty  of  what  he  says  is  an  almost  universal  custom 
— I  mean  the  separation  of  families  by  sale. 

Sir,  by  a  law  of  Demerara  passed  in  1825,  to  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  more  particularly  to  refer,  the  separation  of  families  was 
prohibited,  with  this  exception,  which  was  suggested  by  Lord 
Bathurst  himself,  that  young  persons  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
might  be  sold  separately  ;  but,  previous  to  the  passing  of  that  law, 
the  certificate  of  J.  D.  Haley,  who  acted  as  Marshal  to  the  Court  of 
Justice  from  1809  to  the  date  of  that  certificate  1831,  will  prove  that, 
by  the  custom  of  the  colony,  families  of  slaves  exposed  for  sale  were 
never  separated.    This  is  the  document : — 

"  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  I,  the  undersigned 
J.  D.  Haley,  deputy  first  marshal  of  the  united  colony  of  Demerara 
and  Essequebo,  do  certify,  that  in  the  month  of  February,  1809,  I 
was  appointed  and  became  one  of  the  ordinary  marshals  of  said 
colony ;  that  1  acted  as  such  marshal  from  that  period  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1816,  when  I  was  appointed  and  became  first 
marshal  of  said  colony,  iii  which  latter  capacity  I  have  continued  to 
act  up  to  the  present  time  j  that  during  the  whole  period  of  my  being 
in  office  it  has  been  the  invariable  custom  and  practice  at  execution 
sales  of  slaves  not  to  separate  families,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
connexions  in  a  remote  degree  even  have  ever  been  respected,  pro- 
vided the  whole  of  the  parties  connected  belong  to  the  same  owner, 
aod  that,  in  fact,  the  separation  of  a  child  of  sixteen  years  old  from 
his  or  her  parents,  now  allowed  by  the  ordinance  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  slaves,  was  never  thought  of  previously  to  that  law 
being  passed.  I  do  further  certify,  that  although  I  have  never 
known  a  single  instance  of  a  forced  separation,  yet  I  have  met  with 
one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  slaves  themselves  would  not  consent 
to  be  sold  with  each  other. 

J.  D.  Haley. 

"George  Town,  Demerara,  Deputy  first  Marshal." 

26th  February,  1831. 

The  regulation  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  Sir,  is  contained  in 
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an  Act  of  the  Court  of  Policy  of  Demerarn,  passed  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1825,  and  entitled  "  An  Ordinance  for  the  religious  Instruction 
of  Slaves/'  This  Act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  protector  and 
deputy-protector  of  slaves — it  appoints  an  advocate  to  defend  the 
slave,  and  to  prosecute  on  his  behalf — prohibits  slaves  from  being 
worked  between  sunset  on  Saturday,  and  sunrise  on  Monday — directs 
Sunday-markets  to  be  closed  after  eleven  o'clock  a.m. — abolishes  the 
whip  as  a  badge  of  authority  or  stimulus  to  labour  in  the  field- 
restricts  punishment  of  male  slaves  to  twenty-five  stripes,  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  under  a  penalty  of 
900  guilders — prohibits  the  flogging  of  female  slaves  under  a  penalty 
of  1400  guilders,  equal  to  100£  sterling — requires  a  record  of  all 
punishments  to  be  kept — authorizes  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage 
of  slaves— restricts  the  hours  of  labour  in  the  field  from  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  out  of  which  time  two 
hours  are  allowed  for  rest  and  refreshment — forbids  the  separation  of 
husbands  and  wives,  or  their  children,  under  sixteen  years  of  age- 
recognises  the  usage  of  the  colony,  and  establishes  the  right  Of  the 
slave  to  hold  and  dispose  of  property,  and  institutes  savings-banks 
under  the  direction  of  protector,  &c. — and  renders  a  person  twice 
convicted  under  this  Act  liable  to  double  penalties,  and  not  to  be 
allowed  to  manage  slaves  after, — and,  if  a  proprietor,  curators  to  be 
appointed  to  bis  estate  to  manage  the  same,  in  the  Usual  manner. 

I  wish.  Sir,  to  remark  here,  that  this  was  a  spontaneous  act  of  the 
Court  of  Policy,  passed  under  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Bathurst, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  before  the  issuing  of  any 
Order  in  Council  for  the  regulation  of  slaves  in  that  colony  ;  and  I  ask 
the  House  whether  this  does  not  afford  a  complete  contradiction  to  the 
assertion  made  here — that  nothing  has  been  done  in  furtherance  of  the 
resolutions  of  Parliament  of  1823;  and  likewise  to  that  assertion 
made  in  another  place — that  there  had  been  no  improvement  in  the 
slave's  condition  tor  the  last  forty  years ;  a  remark  which  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  attribute  to  anything  else  than  an  inconceivable  state  of 
ignorance.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  oontended  that  this  enactment  has 
not  been  efficient — that  it  has  been  like  other  laws  passed  in  the  colo- 
nies, without  an  executory  principle,  but  1  will  shew  presently  that 
this  is  not  the  case;  and  1  must  maintain  that  if  the  law,  after  having 
been  duly  passed  and  promulgated,  had  been  suffered  to  lie  dormant 
the  blame  would  not  attach  to  the  colonists,  but  to  the  Government 
authorities  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  it  was  carried  into  effect. 

It  has  also,  Sir,  been  said  that  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  reli* 
gious  instruction  of  the  slaves.  In  answer  to  this  I  shall  now  state 
what  has  been  done  in  that  respect,  in  the  same  colony  of  Demerarn. 
There  are  at  present,  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land, seven  rectors  and  one  curate ;  to  the  Church  of  Holland,  two 
ministers ;  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  five  ministers ;  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  two  priests;  twelve  catechists, or  schoolmasters,  one 
beiny  attached  to  each  parish  church  of  the  English  and  Scotch  per- 
suasion ;  besides  four  schools  in  George  Town  for  free  boys  and  girls, 
and  slave  boys  and  girls,  to  which  there  are  two  masters  and  two 
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mistresses.  The  annual  sum  paid  to  the  clergymen,  catechists,  school- 
masters and  mistresses,  from  the  colonial  fund,  amounts  to  135,450 
guilders,  equal  to  about  10,0002. :  in  addition  to  this  sum,  there  have 
been  expended,  between  the  years  1824  and  1831,  upwards  of  350,000 
guilders,  equal  to  about  26,000/.,  on  the  building  of  churches  and 
parsonages ;  independently  of  which,  large  sums  have  voluntarily 
been  contributed  by  individuals  for  that  purpose.  On  the  estimate 
for  the  year  1832,  a  sum  of  200,725  guilders,  equal  to  14,337*.,  was 
placed  for  the  support  of  the  establishment  for  that  year  alone.  These 
expenses,  Sir,  have  been  borne  solely  by  the  inhabitants,  by  taxes 
levied  on  them  by  the  Court  of  Policy  combined  with  the  financial 
representatives,  and  not  in  compliance  with  any  order  in  Council*; 
and  having  upon  the  slight  inquiry  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  make, 
discovered  this  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case,  I  cannot  but  complain 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary — who  surely  ought  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  facts  I  have  stated — for  having  brought  a  round 
and  general  charge  against  all  the  colonies,  of  having  neglected  the 
important  subject  of  instruction. 

I  have  now  to  notice  a  point  of  first  importance,  and  one  upon  which 
the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  laid  great  stress  in  his  address  to  this 
House.  1  mean  the  admission  of  slave  evidence.  He  stated  "  that 
a  slave  could  not  give  evidence  in  any  circumstances  against  hiB  mas- 
ter, nor  in  any  capital  case  against  a  white  man."  From  all  that  I  can 
learn,  and  partly  from  his  own  confession  made  this  evening,  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  was  as  much  mistaken  in  this  particular  as 
upon  others,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  I  believe  that  slave 
evidence  is  admissible  in  all  our  colonies,  although  in  one,  or  perhaps 
two,  it  may  be  liable  to  some  restrictions.  What  these  restrictions  are 
I  am  not  able  to  state  exactly,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  if  they 
were  inquired  into,  they  would  not  be  found  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  prevent  the  slave  from  deriving  all  the  benefit  to  which  this  pri- 
vilege fairly  entitles  him,  nor  to  differ  very  materially  from  the  pre- 
cautions used  in  our  own  courts  in  the  admission  of  evidence. 

With  respect  to  the  colony  of  Demerara,  I  can  positively  state  that 
slave  evidence  has  always  been  admitted  there,  and  that,  consequently, 
no  new  enactment  on  that  head  was  required.  In  confirmation  of  this 
I  will  mention  some  particular  instances  in  which  full  effect  has  been 
given  to  slave  evidence.  In  1824,  Peter  Beeke,  an  old  inhabitant,  was 
convicted  of  murder,  and  executed,  on  the  evidence  alone  of  his  own 
slaves.  On  the  21st  of  May,  1830,  Johannes  Saurman  was  con* 
d tinned  to  pay  a  fine  of  4500  guilders,  and  costs  of  suit,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  protector  of  slaves,  under  the  act  of  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1825,  also  on  slave  evidence.  On  the  16th  of  March,  1831, 
Matthew  Rush  was,  in  like  manner,  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000 
guilders,  and  costs  of  suit,  three-fourths  of  which  fine  were  subse- 
quently remitted  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  also  on  slave  evi- 
dence. Other  cases  could  be  quoted,  but  these,  I  think,  are  sufficient. 
I  must  here  again  observe,  that  these  convictions  were  made  under 
laws  passed  and  enacted  by  the  Court  of  Policy ;  that  the  court  which 
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awarded  the  sentences  was  the  ancient  court  of  justice  of  Demerara — 
a  court  composed  of  one  Judge  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  eight 
colonial  Judges,  with  the  constitution  of  which  court  this  country  has 
nothing  to  do. 

1  now  approach  a  most  important  and  affecting  part  of  the  heavy 
charges  brought  against  the  colony  of  Demerara,  but  I  do  so  without 
any  fear  or  misgivings  whatever.  The  Right  Honourable  Secretary 
has  stated,  thai— 

"The  colony  of  Demerara  afforded  a  frightful  proof  of  the  destruc- 
tive effects  which  the  amount  of  labour  compelled  from  the  slaves  bad 
on  the  population.  In  that  colony  the  quantity  of  sugar  exported 
during  the  three  periods  was,  respectively,  652,336  cwt.,  662,655  cwt., 
806,120  cwt.,  while  the  slave  population  had  constantly  decreased  dur- 
ing the  same  periods.  In  the  first  the  number  was  72,722,  in  the 
second  71,005,  and  in  the  third,  only  67,741.  Thus,  in  the  last  period, 
67,741  slaves  produced  806,120  cwts.  of  sugar;  while,  in  the  first, 
72,722  slaves  were  required  to  produce  652,336  cwts." 

Here  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has  given  the  quantity  of 
sugar  exported,  and  the  number  of  slaves  that  were  employed  in  its 
production,  and  professes  that  his  statement  is  made  from  official  re- 
turns. Now,  what  is  the  real  state  of  the  case?  By  returns,  on  oath, 
given  in  to  the  Court  of  Policy  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  I  find  that 
the  quantity  of  produce  made  during  the  periods  mentioned  was, — 

In  the  first  period  (1823,  1824,  and  1825), 

213,478,633  lbs.,  Dutch  weight,  of  sugar, 
17,779,473  lbs.  „  of  coffee, 

6,808,913  lbs.         „  of  cotton. 

In  the  second.  (1826,  1827,  and  1828), 

239,556,975  lbs.,  Dutch  weight,  of  sugar, 
13,897,083  lbs.  „  of  coffee, 

7,389,373  lbs.  „  of  cotton. 

And  in  the  third,  (1829,  1830,  and  1831), 

262,709,559  lbs.,  Dutch  weight,  of  sugar, 
7,059,431  lbs.  ,,  of  coffee, 

2,252,557  lbs.  „  of  cotton. 

I  wonder  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  should  have  ventured  upon 
so  imperfect  a' statement,  considering  that  some  merchant  Members 
are  still  left  in  this  House,  notwithstanding  the  remark  made  by  the 
Honourable  Baronet  who  opened  this  debate,  that  the  Reform  Bill  had 
swept  them  away,  and  left  our  colonies  and  commerce  without  any  di- 
rect representation.  In  his  statement,  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary 
has  entirely  omitted  to  notice  the  quantity  of  coffee  and  of  cotton  pro- 
duced during  the  same  period ;  at  the  same  time,  he  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  great  increa.se  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in  the 
third  period,  when  compared  with  the  first;  and  has  roundly  asserted 
that  a  smaller  number  of  slaves  have  been  compelled  to  produce  this 
increased  quantity.  But  from  the  statement  I  am  now  making,  from 
official  documents,  which  were  alike  within  his  reach,  it  must  appear 
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manifest  that  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  both  coffee  and  cotton  is 
considerably  greater  than  the  increase  on  the  sugar,  which,  by  the  co- 
lonial returns,  is  49,230.9*26  lbs.,  Dutch  weight,  being  rather  more 
than  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has  stated  it  to  be.  In  the 
first  period,  the  quantity  of  coffee  was  17,779,473  lbs. ;  in  the  third 
7,059,431  lbs.,  being  a  decrease  of  10,720,042  lbs.  In  the  first  pe- 
riod, the  quantity  of  cotton  was  6,808,913  lbs.;  in  the  thiid,  2,252,557 
lbs.,  being  a  decrease  of  4,556,356  lbs. ;  and  when  I  add  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  negroes  in  the  first  period,  employed  in  the  culture 
of  coffee  and  cotton,  have  since  been  employed  in  the  culture  of  the 
cane,  it  follows  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  quantity  of  sugar 
should  have  increased ;  but  it  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
decrease  of  coffee  and  cotton.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  since  the 
number  of  labourers  has  been  diminished,  an  increase  in  the  production 
of  sugar  equal  to  the  diminution  of  coffee  and  cotton,  ought  not  to  be 
expected  ;  but  if  it  be  taken  into  consideration  that  immense  sums  of 
money  have  been  expended  upon  machinery  and  various  contrivances 
for  lessening  manual  labour,  it  would  seem  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  same  quantity  of  produce  should  be  obtained  from  the  work 
of  a  smaller  number  of  people.  The  contrary,  however,  is  actually 
the  case ;  from  which  I  infer  that  the  labour  of  the  negroes  has  been 
lighter  of  late  years  than  it  was  formerly. 

In  order,  Sir,  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  this,  I  wish  to  state  that, 
when  the  production  of  coffee,  to  the  extent  of  10,720,042  lbs.,  Dutch 
weight,  in  three  years,  is  given  up,  that  about  8000  acres  of  land  are 
thrown  out  of  cultivation  ;  that  when  the  production  of  cotton,  to  the 
extent  of  4,556,356  lbs.,  Dutch  weight,  in  three  years,  is  given  up, 
about  6000  acres  of  land  are  thrown  out  of  cultivation ;  and  when 
the  production  of  sugar  is  increased  to  the  extent  of  49,230,926  lbs., 
Dutch  weight,  in  three  years,  about  6000  acres  of  land  must  be 
taken  into  cultivation  for  that  purpose.  Thus  it  would  appear,  that 
by  the  change  of  cultivation  from  coffee  and  cotton  to  sugar,  there 
is  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  cultivated  land  of  upwards  of 
8000  acres. 

If  what  I  have  just  stated  be  attentively  considered,  I  think  it  will 
be  allowed,  that  it  is  unfair  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  slaves  in  this  colony  has  heen  occasioned  by 
harsh  treatment,  or  severity  of  labour ;  but  as  this  part  of  the  sub-  v 
ject  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
requesting  the  kind  attention  of  the  House  to  the  observations  I  am 
about  to  submit.  The  Right  Honourable  Secretary,  in  his  argu- 
ment, avers, — 

*'  That,  as  compared  with  1817,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  slaves,  under  the  age  of  40,  of  23,644 ;  and  between  the 
ages  of  30  and  40,  the  time  at  which  labour  was  most  severe,  the 
present  population,  as  compared  with  its  amount  in  the  same  year, 
had  experienced  -a  diminution  of  11,653;  wh»le,  on  the  other  haud, 
an  increase  had  taken  place  in  the  number  of  the  slaves  who  had 
passed  that  age,  and  were  considered  unequal  to  any  great  la- 
bour 
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thus,  inferring  that  the  decrease  was  caused  by  excessive  labour. 
Now,  by  the  registration  of  1899,  I  find  that  the  deaths,  under  lO 
years  of  age,  on  12,788,  were  1063,  or  about  8  to  every  100,  in  three 
years  j  deaths  between  10  and  20,  on  13,677,  were  408,  or  about 
3  to  every  100,  in  three  years  }  deaths  between  20  and  30,  on  8792, 
were  392,  or  4J  to  every  100,  in  three  years;  deaths  between  30 
and  40,  on  15,524,  were  1209,  or  8  to  every  100,  in  three  years  ; 
deaths  between  40  and  50,  on  14,622,  were  1630,  or  11  to  every 
100,  in  three  years  j  deaths  upwards  of  50,  on  6978,  were  1022, 
or  17  to  every  100,  in  three  years : — shewing  that  the  greatest 
mortality  occurred  between  the  ages  of  40  and  50,  and  upwards, 
and  on  that  part  of  the  population  under  10  years  of  age  j  of  those 
upwards  of  50  years  of  age,  17  per  cent,  in  three  years  j  between 
40  and  50  years  of  age,  1 1  per  cent. ;  under  10  years  of  age,  8  per 
cent,  in  three  years ;  and  from  people  of  these  respective  ages  it  is 
admitted  that  little  labour  is  required.  The  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  has  asserted  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  deaths 
had  taken  place  in  that  part  of  the  population  between  the  ages  of 
30  and  40 — to  use  his  own  words,  "  the  time  at  which  labour  was 
most  severe/'  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  Sir,  that  he  should  not 
have  better  informed  himself  on  this  most  important  subject  j  for  I 
find  from  the  same  return  already  mentioned,  that  the  deaths  between 
30  and  40,  were  8  per  cent. ;  between  10  and  20,  3  per  cent. ;  and 
the  whole  of  this  calculation  is  made  from  unquestionable  authority 
— the  Slave  Registrar's  Return. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  proved  that  the  greatest  mortality  has  taken 
place  in  that  portion  of  the  population  which  is  at  a  period  of  life 
when  the  least  labour  is  required  j  and  I  also  have  proved  that  the 
least  mortality  has  occurred  at  the  periods  when  the  most  labour 
may  naturally  be  expected  from  man — say  from  twenty  to  forty, 
and  I  may  say,  in  part,  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age — and  thus  I 
have  proved  that  the  statements  of  my  Honourable  Friend  are  in- 
correct, and  calculated  to  mislead  the  judgment  ot  this  House,  and 
the  country  at  large,  and  to  do  irreparable  injury  to  those  who  are 
connected  with  that  valuable  colony. 

It  appears  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  total  population  of  Deme- 
rara,  and  Essequebo—  comparing  the  registration  list  of  the  31st  of 
May,  1832,  with  that  of  the  31st  of  May,  1829— of  2926.  When  an 
inquiry  is  instituted  into  the  comparative  progress  of  the  population 
of  a  country,  it  is  obvious  that,  with  a  view  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment, it  is  essential  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  instance,  as  was  men- 
tioned by  the  Honourable  Baronet  opposite,  what  is  the  state  and 
condition  of  that  population  at  the  initial  period,  of  the  comparison 
in  respect  of  the  ages  at  which  the  various  portions  which  constitute 
the  mass,  have  attained.  To  illustrate  this  position,  suppose  a 
society  so  constituted,  or  a  mass  of  population  so  artificially  aggre- 
gated together,  that,  consisting  of  100,000  individuals,  one  half  of 
them,  at  a  given  period,  exceeded  fifty  years  of  age.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  with  a  population  of  superannuated  elements,  such  a 
society  could  not,  by  what  Gibbon  calls  "the  milder,  but  more 
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tedious  method  of  propagation/'  do  otherwise  than  materially  fall 
off  for  a  great  number  of  years  j  and,  in  fact,  it  must  continue  to 
decline  till  the  population  arrive  at  that  point  at  which  its  different 
portions  at  the  respective  ages  are  arranged  in  natural  order.  Now 
this  observation  will  be  found  strictly  to  apply  to  the  case  of  Deme- 
rara.    The  average  age  of  the  whole  population  is  upwards  of 
thirty-four  years  ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  the  ages 
of  all  slaves,  and  more  particularly  of  Africans,  thnt  were  in  any 
degree  grown  up,  were  necessarily  put  down  conjecturally  in  the 
first  registry,  to  which  all  the  succeeding  ones  have  conformed. 
The  negroes  themselves,  almost  without  an  exception,  could  throw 
no  light  on  the  matter,  as  they  are  notoriously  ignorant  in  their 
notions  of  time,  and  careless  in  observing  the  order  and  succession 
of  events  t  and  it  is  indisputable  that,  in  general,  the  ages  assigned 
were  below  the  real  ones,  for  which,  with  most  of  the  slave-owners, 
there  was  an  interested  motive.   Forming,  as  the  slave  did,  in  most 
cases,  the  chief  part  of  their  property,  they  were  naturally  anxious, 
in  putting  formally  on  record,  a  description  of  it,  not  to  under-rate 
its  value,  as  many,  if  not  all  of  them,  contemplated  an  eventual  sale 
or  mortgage  of  this  property ;  and  thus  it  is  likely  that  the  slaves, 
then  exceeding  twenty-five  to  thirty  years,  had  in  general  their  ages 
understated  by  from  four  to  five  years.   This  would  tend  to  increase 
the  over  proportion  of  individuals  at  an  advanced  age,  at  the  initial 
period  ;  add  to  which  the  great  original  disparity  of  the  sexes — and 
to  that  again  the  very  important  circumstance  that  nearly  55  per 
cent,  or  upwards  of  one-half  of  the  population  of  1817*  were  Africans 
imported  from  a  different  country  across  the  Atlantic,  and  placed  in 
new  circumstances  as  to  climate,  &c :  when  all  this  is  considered  it 
will  appear  wonderful  that  the  aggregate  decrease  has  not  been  more. 
It  is  also  important  to  remark  that  the  Africans  are  deeply  and  here- 
ditarily infected  with  a  variety  of  diseases  peculiar  to  their  race  and 
country,  and  which  unquestionably  taint  their  blood  and  whole 
system.    These  are  transmitted  to  their  Creole  progeny,  and  no 
doubt  it  will  take  a  length  of  time  to  eradicate  them  finally  from 
their  descendants.   Of  these  the  yaws  and  the  leprosy  may  be  men- 
tioned as  the  principal,  but  there  are  other  African  diseases  of  which 
the  names  even  are  nut  known  to  European  physicians.   For  these 
reasons,  in  order  to  form  any  just  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
at  the  Creole  population.   The  question  then  is, — what  result  does 
that  population  exhibit  ?    Since  the  year  1826, — and  I  select  this 
period  because  it  is  the  earliest  at  which  I  consider  the  Creole  births 
can  be  fairly  taken,  as  the  offspring  of  Creole  mothers,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  earliest  period  at  which  a  separate  and  distinct  account 
can  be  kept  of  the  Creole  and  African  races, — it  will  appear  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  3678,  or  9  per  cent.,  in  six  years,  exclusive 
of  manumissions. 

The  Creole  population,  in  1826,  was  40,892,  of  which  21,032 
were  females  j  from  that  period  I  may  assume  that  all  children  born 
were  the  offspring  of  Creole  women. 
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Increase,  in  six  years,  on  a  proportion  of  40,892  or 

9  per  cent   3G7H 

1  have  troubled  the  House  with  these  particulars  in  order  to  prove 
that  as  regards  the  increase  among  our  negro  communities  there 
are  many  circumstances  which  affect  most  materially  our  calcu- 
lations, and  that  it  is  not  in  nature  that  such  increase  should  be  at 
all  equal  to  that  of  other  masses  of  population.  I  now  beg  leave  to 
add  a  few  observations  with  respect  to  the  decrease,  or  mortality, 
of  our  colonial  labourers. 

The  planters  of  Demerara  have  been  charged  with  over-working 
their  slaves,  and  this  has  been  advanced  against  them  as  a  principal 
cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  population  of  that  colony  ;  but  nothing 
can  be  more  unjust  or  unfounded.  If  the  negro  were  over-worked 
his  life  would  be  shortened.  Now,  let  us  recur,  once  more,  to  the 
returns  of  the  deaths  in  Demerara,  and  of  the  age  at  which  they 
took  place,  and  let  us  compare  them  with  a  like  number  of  deaths 
in  different  places  in  this  country.  This  comparison  will  enable  us 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  judgment  j  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  refer  to 
the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Factory  Bill,  wherein,  it  appears,  that,  in  a  num- 
ber of  10,000  deaths  in  a  healthy  county  (Rutland)  under  20  years 
of  age,  3756*  died  ;  under  40  years  of  age,  5031  died  ;  lived  to  40 
years  and  upwards,  4969.  In  London,  under  20  years  of  age, 
4580  died;  under  40  years  of  age,  6111  died  ;  lived  to  40  years  and 
upwards,  3b89.  In  the  town  of  Preston,  under  20  years  of  age, 
6083  died  ;  under  40  years  of  age,  7462  died  ;  lived  to  40  years 
and  upwards,  2538.  In  the  town  of  Leeds,  under  2o  years  of  age, 
6213  died;  under  40  years  of  age,  7441  died;  lived  to  40  years 
and  upwards,  2559.  In  the  town  of  Bolton,  under  20  years  of  age, 
6113  died  ;  under  40  years  of  age,  7459  died ;  lived  to  40  years  and 
upwards,  2541. 

Now,  in  Demerara,  it  appears,  by  the  last  registration,  that  the 
deaths  during  the  triennial  period,  were  7016,  of  whom  died,  under 
20  years  of  age,  1929  ;  died  under  40  years  of  age,  3359 ;  and  3657 
lived  to  upwards  of  40  years  of  age.  Supposing,  then,  the  number 
of  deaths  to  have  been  10,000,  instead  of  7016,  the  result  would 
be — died  under  20  years  of  age,  2749 ;  died  under  40  years  of  age, 
4788 ;  and  lived  to  40  and  upwards,  5212,  being  243  in  favour  of 
the  duration  of  life  in  the  colony  of  Demerara,  as  compared  with  a 
healthy  county  (Rutland)  in  England,  and  a  still  greater  and  in- 
creasing difference  in  favour  of  the  colony,  as  compared  with  the 
towns  before  mentioned. 
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There  is  one  other  point  of  view,  in  which  I  beg  leave  to  put 
this  interesting  subject.  In  Demerara,  which  has  been  so  frequently 
held  up  as  the  most  deadly  of  our  colonies,  the  range  of  mortality 
amounts,  I  believe,  to  about  1  in  37  in  one  year ;  now,  according 
to  the  best  authorities  in  medical  statistics,  the  range  of  mortality 
is  thus  stated: — In  England  and  Wales,  1  in  60;  in  Sweden,  1  in 
48  j  in  France,  1  in40;  Prussia  and  Naples,  1  in  34  ;  Wirtemburg, 
I  in  33  ;  in  London,  1  in  40  ;  in  Paris,  1  in  32  j  Berlin,  1  in  34  ; 
Nice,  1  in  31 ;  Madrid,  1  in  29  j  in  Rome,  1  in  25 ;  in  Amsterdam, 
1  in  24;  and  in  Vienna,  1  in  22$.  So  that  the  mortality,  according 
to  these  tables,  among  the  people  of  Prussia,  Naples,  Wirtemburg, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Nice,  Madrid.  Rome,  Amsterdam,  and  Vienna,  actu- 
ally exceeds  that  of  our  West  India  colonies — even  in  that  one 
which  is  represented  to  be  the  most  fatal  to  human  life  j  and 
I  would  remark,  that  the  European  returns  include  high  as  well 
as  low,  whilst  only  the  labouring  class  is  taken  in  the  Demerara 
calculation. 

I  beg  to  say,  that  I  have  confined  myself  chiefly  to  what  relates 
to  Demerara,  because  that  colony  has  been  particularly  adverted  to 
by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  in  his  opening  speech ;  but 
many  of  the  observations  I  have  made  on  the  subject  of  population 
will  apply,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  most  of  the  other  colonies, 
according  to  the  number  of  Africans  among  their  slaves.  Thus,  Sir, 
I  have  proved  that  the  statements  made  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Secretary,  against  our  colonial  authorities,  are  very  far  from  being 
accurate,  or  in  any  way  calculated  to  afford  this  House  and  the 
country  any  just  means  of  judging  of  the  great  measure  now  sub- 
mitted to  them  ;  and,  at  a  moment  like  the  present,  it  is  in  a  peculiar 
degree  indispensable  that  our  information  should  be  unquestionably 
correct,  in  order  that  our  determination  may  be  reasonable,  humane, 
and  just. 

Having  experienced  so  much  obliging  attention  from  the  House — 
for  which  1  feel  deeply  grateful,  chiefly  because  it  has  enabled  me  to 
do  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  our  absent  and  calumniated  colonists— 
I  will  now  briefly  advert  to  the  resolutions  and  plan  submitted  to  us 
by  his  Majesty's  Government — trusting  to  some  future  opportunity 
for  discussing  them  more  minutely ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  the  best 
course  to  adopt,  after  the  explanations  made  by  my  Right  Honour- 
able Friend  to-night. 

It  appears  to  me,  Sir,  that  there  are  two  tests  to  which  any  plan 
for  the  abolition  of  colonial  slavery  ought  to  be  subjected,  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  fitness  and  worth.  The  one  is — its  probable  effects 
upon  the  negro  himself;  thus  involving  the  sacred  principle  of 
Christian  humanity  j — and  the  other  is — its  effects  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  proprietor,  and  the  rights  of  property— involving  here, 
along  with  that  of  humanity,  the  no  less  sacred  principles  of  good 
faith  and  national  honour.  To  be  humane  at  the  expense  of  honesty, 
would  be  something  less  than  a  questionable  act  of  virtue ;  and,  to 
be  both  inhuman  and  dishonest,  would  amount  to  a  compound  delin- 
quency, of  which,  1  trust,  this  nation  will  never  be  guilty. 
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To  the  first  resolution  I  could  give  my  hearty  assent  and  support, 
namely, — 

"  That  immediate  and  effectual  measures  be  taken  for  the  entire 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  colonies,  under  such  provisions 
for  regulating  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  as  may  combine  their 
welfare  with  the  interests  of  the  proprietors." 

Any  scheme  projected  from  this  resolution,  and  founded  upon  the 
principle  which  it  expresses,{would  meet  with  almost  universal  sup- 
port among  our  colonists ;  but  the  plan  now  described  to  us,  far 
from  "  combining  the  welfare  of  the  negro,  with  the  interests  of  the 

Sroprtetor,'*  appears  to  me  to  consult  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
ly  belief,  Sir,  is  that  these  interests  are  mutually  dependent  upon 
each  other  ;  and  that,  if  you  can,  in  reality,  advance  the  welfare  of 
the  slave,  by  a  safe  substitution  of  free  industry  for  that  of  compul- 
sory labour,  you  will  also  substantially  improve  the  situation  of  the 
proprietor.  But  whut  will  be  the  effects  of  the  plan  we  have  before 
us,  upon  each  of  these  parties  ?  To  the  slave,  I  fear,  it  will  prove 
to  be  a  delusion  ;  to  the  master — ruin  ;  and,  consequently,  destruc- 
tion must  befal  both  of  them.  Among  the  negro  population,  it  will 
introduce  the  anomalous  state  of  free-men,  apprenticed  labourers, 
and  slaves  ;  all  nominally  the  objects  of  this  our  generous  scheme 
of  emancipation,  but  many  of  them,  in  reality,  the  dissappointed  vic- 
tims of  its  partial  and  imperfect  character.  I  admit  that  the  trans- 
fer of  authority  from  the  private  to  the  public  hand  is  a  most  desira- 
ble improvement,  and  one  in  which  every  colonial  person  whom  I 
have  heard  speak  on  the  subject,  rejoices  most  sincerely ;  but  beyond 
this  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  substantial  or  immediate  beneGt 
which  is  conferred  upon  our  labouring  population  in  the  colonies. 
AU  that  is  given  to  the  negro  is  a  certain  portion  of  his  time,  for 
which  he  is  to  pay  back  a  fixed  portion  of  his  wages,  and  he  is  also 
to  be  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  his  children  j — all  which,  I 
suspect,  would  leave  him  in  no  better  plight  than  he  is  at  present. 
Certainly,  be  is  to  enjoy  the  high  privileges  of  serving  on  juries  and 
in  the  militia,  but  I  doubt  his  inclination  to  set  a  just  value  upon 
these  civilized  distinctions  j  and  if  those  whose  humanity  has  sug- 
gested these  ennoblements  for  our  black  brethren,  would  listen  to 
the  ludicrous  and  somewhat  cruel  scenes  that  have  occurred  in  Bri- 
tish Guiana,  under  the  privilege  which  was  forced  upon  them  there, 
to  act  as  assessors,  they  will  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  pow- 
ers even  of  those  fascinating  words— "  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  which 
to  our  ears  sound  so  well,  will  prove  sufficient  to  reconcile  them  to 
their  new  and  exalted  office.  If,  by  chance,  they  should  make  ac- 
quaintance with  Shakspeare,  I  suspect  it  will  be  with  them  as  it  has 
been  with  many  others  who  have  been  forced  into  distinction,  and 
that  their  favourite  quotation  will  be,— 

— —  Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
And  ranee  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Then  to  be  perk'd  up— in  a  jury-box, 
And  march  as  a  militia-man— 
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No— I  beg  pardon — 

Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glut'ring  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

But  the  fate  of  the  slave  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the 
master ;  and  how  will  the  latter  be  affected  by  the  proposed  plan  ? 
It  appears  to  roe,  Sir,  that  the  whole  experiment  is  to  be  made  at 
his  expense  and  risk.  He  is  to  surrender  immediately  one-fourth 
of  his  property, — retaining  ooly  the  privilege  of  paying  all  the  pre- 
sent outlay  upon  it,  along  with  the  new  and  considerable  charge 
of  wages  j  and  for  all  this  he  is  to  receive  no  benefit  whatever  in 
return,  unless  it  be  the  share  of  a  loan  upon  terms  which  would,  in 
truth,  be  to  encumber  him  with  help. 

I  would  here  remark,  Sir,  that  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary 
has  not  taken  a  fair  data  in  his  calculations  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty now  placed  in  jeopardy  by  these  changes.  He  has  assumed 
1 ,500,000/.  to  be  the  net  income  derived  from  our  West  India  colo- 
nies ;  and  ten  years'  purchase  of  this,  or  15,000,000/.,  has  been  fixed 
upon  as  the  proposed  loan.  Now,  Sir,  it  can  be,  and  has  been,  clearly 
proved  that  the  income  ought,  in  fairness,  to  be  taken  at  double  this 
amount ;  for,  although,  by  a  statement  sent  into  the  Board  of  Trade, 
1,500,000/.  was  stated  to  be  the  amount  of  incomes  of  absent  pro- 
prietors, resident  here  and  elsewhere  ;  still,  on  the  present  occasion, 
when  a  measure  is  contemplated,  by  which  the  whole  nature  of  our 
colonial  system  and  property  is  to  be  immediately  and  most  materially 
altered,  the  sum  total  of  all  incomes  derived  from  such  property, 
whether  it  be  by  resident  or  absent  proprietors,  must,  in  common 
justice,  be  taken  into  account ;  and  thus,  3,000,000/.  ought  to  be 
the  data  on  which  to  found  all  calculations  of  risk  or  indemnity. 
The  exports  from  our  colonies  to  Great  Britain  alone  cannot  be  fairly 
taken,— but  likewise  the  value  of  all  produce  sent  to  the  Continent, 
whether  of  Europe  or  America, 

It  may,  Sir,  be  unpopular  to  urge  the  right  of  property  in  this 
instance,  but  still,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  any  honest  mind,  that 
such  right  is  undeniably  good.  I  would  ask  what  is  required  to 
constitute  property,  and  what  property,  now  so  styled,  could  for 
one  moment  be  considered  secure,  if  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  until  now,  and  the  solemn  legal  deci- 
sions which  have  sanctioned,  and  hitherto  secured,  this  property, 
are  to  be  set  at  nought  and  defied  r  There  can  be  no  safe  tenure 
of  any  property  whatever  in  this  country,  if  that  by  which  slaves 
are  held  is  not  such)  and  if  the  rights  of  our  colonial  fellow- 
subjects  are  to  be  overturned  and  trampled  on,  then  let  the  lords 
of  the  land,  the  fundbolders,  aud  the  possessors  of  property  of  every 
description  look  to  it,  for  their  doom  is  signalled, — the  line  of  public 
faith  has  been  violated, — and  all  must  fall  under  the  force  of  an 
unprincipled  spoliation  and  ruin.  I  need  not  detain  the  House  by 
any  lengthened  quotations  in  support  of  my  assertion,  that  the 
right  of  property  is  undeniable,  but  there  are,  among  many  other 
decisions  by  our  highest  legal  authorities,  one  by  Lord  Stowcll  in 
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1827,  which  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  present  crisis.  Lord 
S  towel  I  says, — 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  (emancipation)  can  only  be  effected  at 
the  joint  expense  of  both  countries,  for  it  is  in  a  peculiar  manner 
the  crime  of  this  country  ;  and  I  feel  it  to  be  an  exception  to  this 
species  of  emancipation,  that  it  is  intended  to  be  a  very  cheap  mea- 
sure here,  by  throwing  the  whole  expense  on  the  colony.  All  the 
efforts  of  the  persons  who  have  contended  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very in  the  colonies,  and  who  have  obtained  many  Acts  of  Par- 
liament for  the  regulation  of  it  therein,  have  in  no  degree  weakened 
the  force  of  those  English  statutes  which  so  powerfully  support  it  in 
the  mother- country." 

And  let  the  House,  for  one  instant,  contemplate  the  ignominious 
light  in  which  our  national  faith  and  honour  must  appear,  if  the  right 
of  property  is  to  be  questioned,  and  the  security  of  those  who  have 
confided  in  us  is  to  be  threatened— in  the  face  of  such  solemn  Acts 
of  Parliament  as  these — I  allude  to  two  Acts,  which  I  have  never 
heard  quoted  in  this  argument,  and  they  strike  me  as  being  very 
important,  indeed.  The  first  is  the  14  Geo.  III.  c.  79,  entitled  "  An 
Act  for  explaining  an  Act  in  the  12th  year  of  Queen  Anne,  intituled 
'  An  Act  to  reduce  the  rate  of  Interest,  without  any  prejudice  to 
Parliamentary  securities  3'  "  and  it  relates  to  mortgages  on  estates 
in  Ireland,  and  his  Majesty's  Colonies  and  plantations  in  the  West 
Indies,  declaring  them  to  be  "  good,  valid  and  effectual  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  whatsoever"  and  "lands,  tenements,  hereditaments 
and  slaves,"  are  specifically  mentioned  as  the  property  given  in 
security.  The  other  Act  is  one  which  demands  the  peculiar  atten- 
tion of  Parliament,  in  its  present  deliberations  on  this  great  measure 
— I  allude  to  the  13th  Geo.  III.  c.  14 — and  I  will  simply  state  its 
title  to  the  House.  It  is  this  : — "  An  Act  to  encourage  the  Subjects 
of  Foreign  States  to  lend  Money  upon  the  security  of  freehold  and 
leasehold  Estates  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  Colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  to  render  the  Securities  granted  to  such  Aliens  effectual 
for  recovering  payment  of  the  money  so  to  be  lent,  by  sale  of  such 
freehold  or  leasehold  estates/' 

I  admit,  Sir,  that  the  property  is  objectionable  in  its  nature,  and 
highly  repugnant  to  our  best  feelings.  I  am  not  here  to  assert  that 
what  is  morally  wrong  may  be  politically  right,  for  I  have  never 
been  the  defender  of  slavery.  But  seeing  that,  for  centuries,  we 
have  encouraged,  and  forced  its  growth,  and  that  by  every  autho- 
rity the  most  solemn,  we  have  sanctioned  the  possession,  I  am 
desirous  that  we  should  free  ourselves  from  the  stigma,  and  wash 
away  the  stain,  in  a  manner  becoming  a  people  whose  best  property 
is  their  high  and  unimpeachable  honour.  The  crime  of  slavery  is 
national, — let  the  expiation  be  national  likewise  ;  and  give  us  some 
plan  of  deliverance,  which  shall  not  effect  the  abolition  of  colonial 
slavery,  by  the  total  demolition  of  colonial  property. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  Sir ;  and  I  have  to  apologize 
for  so  lengthened  a  trespass  upon  the  kind  patience  of  the  House. 
Truly  it  may  be  said,  that  this  is  an  awful  subject,  or  there  is  none 
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*o  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  These  were  the  emphatic  words  of 
Mr.  Burke,  in  the  great  but  unavailing  effort  which  be  made, 
in  1775,  to  save  our  American  possessions,  and  they  are  equally 
applicable  now.  I  would  remark  the  change  which  has  come  over 
the  spirit  of  our  policy  since  those  days.  One  of  our  causes  of 
quarrel  with  our  American  colonists  was  not  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  now  threatens  our  further  loss  of  territory — it  was  because 
they  refused  to  continue  the  slave  trade.  These  are  Mr.  Burke's 
words  on  the  occasion  : — 

"  Slaves,  as  these  unfortunate  people  are,  and  dull  as  all  men  are 
from  slavery,  must  they  not  a  little  suspect  the  offer  of  freedom  from 
thai  very  nation  which  has  sold  them  to  their  present  masters? — 
from  that  nation,  one  of  whose  causes  of  quarrel  with  those  masters, 
is  their  refusal  to  deal  any  more  in  that  inhuman  traffic  ?  An  offer 
of  freedom  from  England  would  come  rather  oddly,  shipped  to  them  in 
an  African  vessel,  which  is  refused  an  entry  into  the  ports  of  Virginia 
and  Carolina,  with  a  cargo  of  three  hundred  Angola  negroes.  It 
would  be  curious  to  see  the  Guinea  captain  attempting,  at  the  same 
instant,  to  publish  his  proclamation  of  liberty,  and  to  advertise 
his  sale  of  slaves." 

This  was  said  in  remark  upon  a  proposal  which  was  made  to  en- 
franchise the  slaves  in  Virginia,  in  order  to  subdue  the  aristocratic 
spirit  of  our  Virginian  colonists. 

We  have,  Sir,  examples  to  alarm  and  warn  us,  but  none  to  en- 
courage or  to  guide  us,  amidst  the  dangers  by  which  the  subject  is 
surrounded.    The  Right  Honourable  Secretary  said,  that  the  ense 
of  St.  Domingo  amounted  to  nothing,  because  freedom  was  esta- 
blished there  amidst  the  convulsions  of  a  revolution,  or  some  such 
reason.    I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  this  opinion,  and  to  hold  that 
the  rate  of  that  once-flourishing  island  does  amount  to  a  solemn 
warning  to  us  at  this  moment.    Not  very  long  since  it  was  a  little 
world  of  industry,  and  wealth  incalculable ;  now  it  is  a  scene  of 
lounging  and  licentious  idleness.    In  1791  the  produce  of  that  year 
was  estimated  at  6,000,000/.,  and  the  negro  population  was  then 
455,000 ;  whilst  in  1825  its  whole  produce  was  valued  at  500,000*. 
only  j  although,  according  to  some  statements,  the  population  ha* 
nearly  doubled ;  and  at  the  latter  period,  the  thirty-fourth  year 
of  the  reign  of  liberty,  we  are  told  that  the  interest  of  money  was 
75  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  that  the  purchase  of  the  best  land 
could  be  made  at  two  years  and  a-half  value.    St.  Domingo  was 
sacrificed  to  a  reckless  and  irresponsible  party — "  Les  amis  des  noirs" 
whose  cry  was,  "Perish  the  colonies,  rather  than  one  iota  of  our 
principles  should  be  lost."    The  colonies  did  perish,  but  the  prin- 
ciples were  not  saved.    All  the  genius  of  Toussaint  VOuverture, 
which  was  so  great  as  to  rouse  the  mortal  jealousy  of  Bonaparte, 
and  all  the  extraordinary  energy  of  Christophe,  aided  by  the  presence 
of  many  talented  liberals,  was  not  sufficient  to  rescue  that  splendid 
island  from  the  misery  and  desolation  which  it  has  since  undergone. 
Even  Venezuela,  Sir,  with  its  export  trade  of  colonial  produce  to 
Trinidad,  as  described  the  other  night,  is,  I  fear,  no  case  of  encou- 
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rageraent  to  us.  I  would  advise  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  to 
cross-examine  bis  iufbrmant  in  this  important  case,  which  naturally 
made  an  impression  on  the  House,  and  I  believe  he  will  find  that  a 
few  solitary  instances  of  petty  smuggling  have  been  exaggerated 
into  the  importance  of  a  regular  trade,  and  that  the  rum  entered  for 
Trinidad  at  Venezuela  was  too  subtle  a  spirit  ever  to  reach  its  desti- 
nation. I  am  told,  I  know  not  with  what  truth,  that  there  are  only 
four  or  six  regular  sugar  plantations  in  that  republic,  and  that  these 
are  worked  by  slaves.  My  Gallant  Friend,  the  Member  for  Stirling- 
shire (Admiral  Fleming),  I  see,  denies  this  :  I  do  not  vouch  for  it  j 
but  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  my  Gallant  Friend  and  I  differ  on 
almost  every  point  of.  colonial  policy  j  and  I  must  be  so  bold  as  to 
say,  that  if  the  opinions  he  has  given  on  colonial  matters  bad  been 
more  in  proportion  to  his  actual  knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  us  all  in  the  present  instance. 

That  slavery  is  doomed  to  speedy  abolition,  no  one,  Sir,  can  doubt ; 
and  J,  for  one,  rejoice  in  this  joyful  certainty.  But  it  must  be 
effected  by  some  plan  more  decisively  beneficial  to  the  negro,  and 
less  decisively  ruinous  to  the  proprietor,  than  any  hitherto  submitted 
to  us.  The  knot  of  this  voke  must  be  untied,  instead  of  being 
violently  cut  asunder  j  and  now  is  the  time  to  secure  this  great 
object  of  moral  purification,  and  national  embellishment.  We  are 
of  one  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  measure  to  this  great  end  j  and, 
at  this  moment,  many  are  assembled  here,  anxious  to  know  the  fate 
of  our  colonial  possessions,  on  which  their  own  depen ds— with  that 
of  their  families,— and  willing  to  assist  in  their  preservation  by 
every  means  which  humanity,  guided  by  practical  wisdom,  can 
suggest. 

I  feel,  Sir,  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  I  place  myself  by 
thus  venturing  tp  approach  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary,  and 
those  Honourable  Members  who  have  so  long  been  the  champions 
of  emancipation,  in  this  arena,  and  upon  this  particular  and  perilous 
subject.   1  feel  conscious  of  my  disproportion, — that 

No  shaft  of  mine  is  plumed  to  mount  so  high, 

And  that  my  only  resource,  in  so  unequal  a  contest,  must  be 
found  in  the  justice  and  strength  of  my  cause.  It  is  as  an  enemy 
to  slavery,  and  as  a  friend  to  the  poor  slaves  themselves,  that  I 
venture  to  oppose  any  plan  which  I  conceive  to  be  fraught  with  evil 
to  them,— however  loud  may  be  the  popular  cry  for  emancipation  at 
all  hazards;  and  both  as  a  representative  of  a  people  whose  most 
treasured  distinction  is  their  liberty, — and  as  the  servant  of  that 
Master  "  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom,"  and  who  hears  the 
sighings  of  the  captive,—- 1  have  been  instructed  that,  to  shrink  from 
a  duty  because  it  is  difficult,  or  to  desert  my  post  because  it  may 
have  become  unpopular  and  perilous,  would  be  conduct  alike  un- 
worthy a  man  and  a  Christian. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — In  the  sincerity — in  the  good  humour- 
in  tbe.  power  of  statement — and  in  the  high  character  of  my  Honour- 
able Friend  who  has  just  sat  down,  I  admit  that  the  West  Indian 
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proprietors  have  found  a  most  able  advocate.  My  Honourable 
Friend  has  made  a  very  able,  and,  undoubtedly,  a  very  elaborate 
and  laborious  dissertation  upon  the  speech  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Sorry,  indeed,  should  I  be  if  I  thought 
that  that  speech—- (of  course  I  speak  only  of  the  early  part  of  it, 
for,  towards  the  close,  it  contained  some  opinions  to  which  I  by  no 
means  subscribe) — sorry,  indeed,  should  I  be  if  I  thought  that  the, 
substance  of  that  speech,  fact  or  argument,  principle  or  detail,  were 
susceptible  of  any  real  or  substantial  opposition  j  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  when  we  come  to  look  accurately  at  the  points  which 
have  been  raised  by  my  Honourable  Friend,  this  evening,  we  shall  find 
that  they  carry  with  them  no  refutation  of  the  statement  advanced 
by  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary.  Before  I  enter  upon  the 
subject,  I  feel  bound  to  acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I 
feel  1  owe  to  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and 
to  the  Noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Northumberland.  Every  Gen- 
tleman who  heard  their  speeches  the  other  night,  must  have  been 
gratified  by  the  eloquence  and  intellectual  power  displayed  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  and  the  Noble  Lord;  but  they  came 
to  me  with  other  and  more  powerful  recommendations,  with  the 
recollection  of  my  having  fought  this  battle  for  so  many  years,  and 
not  under  the  most  pleasing  or  most  favourable  circumstances. 
My  motives  in  bringing  it  forward  have  ever  been  impugned,  and* 
as  for  my  facts,  there  is  not  a  term  of  obloquy  which  has  not  been 
heaped  upon  them.  Then  was  it  not  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  the 
statements  that  were  made  the  other  evening  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able Secretary  and  the  Noble  Lord  ?— because,  if  ever  these  charges 
should  be  repeated*  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  point  to  those  state- 
ments as  a  complete  justification  of  my  conduct. 

The  Noble  Lord  entered  into  office  io  the  Colonial  Department 
upwards  of  two  years  ago,  and  if  with  prejudices,  certainly  not 
with  those  that  were  too  favourable  to  our  cause.  But  a  diligent 
examination  of  facts  convinced  him  of  its  justice;  and  in  his  speech 
of  the  other  evening,  I  think  I  may  say  he  confirmed  every  fact, 
and  every  statement,  and  every  argument  which  I  have  at  any  time 
used  upon  the  subject.  Besides  this,  I  must  say, — and  I  speak  it 
to  his  honour,— -that  be  has  given  the  most  substantial  proof  of  the 
firmness  of  bis  conviction  that  it  was  possible  for  one  in  his  situation 
to  do — he  has  resigned  his  office,  and,  painful  as  it  must  be  to 
him,  has  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  present  Government— 
choosing  rather  to  endure  the  obloquy  that  may  on  this  account  be 
heaped  upon  him,  than  to  surrender  one  iota  of  those  principles 
which  fact  and  observation  have  so  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind. 
The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  the  present  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  is  not  u  lets  illustrious  convert.  The  Honourable  Baronet 
charged  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  with  being  at  the  beck 
of  the  Anti-slavery  Society.  Whether  he  is  likely  to  be  the  implicit 
disciple  of  anybody,  and,  least  of  all,  whether  I  am  likely  to  have 
the  honour  of  that  appointment,  I  leave  the  House  to  judge — if  he 
be  my  pupil,  he  is  an  apt  and  a  ready  one,— -he  has  learnt  much  with 
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little  instruction,  for  neither  with  me  nor  with  any  of  our  party,  has 
he  held  the  slightest  communication  on  the  principles  of  his  plan. 

I  will  now  come  to  the  facts  of  the  greatest  importance,  brought 
forward  by  the  Honourable  Gentleman  who  has  just  spoken.  He 
defied  me  to  refute  the  statement  of  figures  he  made.     This  is 
hardly  a  fair  challenge,  for,  without  any  previous  notice,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  follow  an  Honourable  Gentleman  in  a  mass  of  calcu- 
lations, and  undertake  to  refute  them,  even  if  they  be  all  fallacious. 
When  I  brought  forward  numerical  tables  on  a  former  occasion,  I 
put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Honourable  Gentleman  previously, 
so  that  if  he  could  have  refuted  them  he  had  ample  opportunity 
of  preparing  himself  for  the  purpose.    But  it  was  gratifying  to 
me  to  hear  my  Honourable  Friend  and  the  Noble  Lord  both 
supporting  a  part  of  my  argument,  which  had  been  exposed  to 
the  greatest  obloquy.    Indeed,  it  is  clear,  that  even  now  that  part 
of  my  argument  is  not  generally  understood.   The  Honourable 
Baronet  asked  whether  I  had  looked  to  the  number  of  female 
as  well  as  male  slaves,  in  calculating  the  decrease  of  the  popu- 
lation ?    This  assures  me  that  the  Honourable  Baronet  has  never 
looked  at  my  statement;  for  I  most  particularly  dwell  in  it  upon 
the  number  of  the  females.    He  asks  me  again,  if  I  noticed  the 
manumissions  j  to  be  sure  I  did,  and  deducted  them  in  every 
instance.    The  Honourable  Baronet  says,  also,  that  I  forget  these 
men  are  Africans,  as  if  that  accounted  for  the  decrease.    I  do 
not  forget  that  they  are  Africans  ;  but  I  know  that  the  country  from 
which  they  come  has  been  sufficiently  prolific  unceasingly  to  keep 
up  the  horrible  traffic  in  slaves.    The  main  argument  of  the  Honour- 
able Baronet,  however,  appeared  to  me  to  be  this: — Is  there  not 
labour  as  great  performed  in  England  ?  and  he  told  us  to  look  to 
our  miners,  to  our  factory  children,  to  our  manufacturers,  and  see 
whether  wherever  there  is  poverty  there  is  not  a  diminution  of 
population  ?  But  mark  the  fact — in  spite  of  these  causes  of  decrease, 
the  total  population  in  England  increases.    Whereas,  in  the  West 
Indies,  with  a  climate  favourable  to  the  negro  constitution,— with  a 
soil  only  too  fertile-— where  nature  does  everything  to  prolong  the  life 
of  man, — you  yet  have,  in  the  last  eleven  years,  a  decrease  in  the 
population  amounting  to  52,00O.    But  if  there  was  one  thing  more 
gratifying  to  me  than  another,  it  was  to'find  generally  acknowledged 
the  force  of  an  argument  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  but  which, 
confined  to  me,  appeared  to  have  no  weight — 1  allude  to  that  part 
of  the  powerful  statement  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  below 
me,  in  which  he  shewed  the  connexion  which  exists  between  the 
mortality  of  the  negroes  and  the  growth  of  sugar.    This  connexion 
is  so  close,  that  I  repeat  what!  have  said  before: — tell  me  the 
amount  of  the  diminution  of  the  population  in  any  colony,  and  I  will 
tell  the  quantity  of  sugar  it  produces,  or  the  reverse  j — tell  me  the 
amount  of  sugar  produced  in  a  colony,  and  I  will  tell  you  at  what 
rate  life  diminishes  in  it.    It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me,  I  say, 
to  find  the  facts  upon  which  I  have  so  long  relied,  thus  confirmed 
by  the  statements  of  the  Noble  Lord  the  late  Under-Secretary 
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of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
— statements,  of  course,  founded  on  documeuts  in  the  Colonial 
Office. 

Up  to  this  moment — and  I  consider  it  a  fortunate  omen — no 
Gentleman  has  absolutely  objected  to  the  liberation  of  the  negro. 
My  Honourable  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down,  went  near  to  doing 
so,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  speech  he  compensated  for  the  first 
part,  by  his  eloquent  declaration  of  the  necessity  of  terminating 
slavery.  That  part  of  his  speech  which  more  particularly  seemed 
directed  against  the  liberation  of  the  negroes,  was  that  in  which  he 
.spoke  of  St  Domingo.  It  is  not  ray  intention  to  trouble  the  House 
with  any  statistical  details,  but  there  are  one  or  two  facts  to  which 
I  wish  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  my  Honourable  Friend. 
He  says  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in  St.  Domingo  is 
diminished  ;  but  is  the  quautity  of  human  life  diminished  ?  Why, 
according  to  his  own  account,  it  has  doubled  within  a  short  period — 
a  fact  which  shews  better  than  anything  else  the  enjoyment  of  real 
and  substantial  comfort  by  the  population. 

With  re? pect  to  the  speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
below  me,  I  shall  vindicate  it  presently  ;  but  I  must  first  vindicate 
myself  from  a  sort  of  charge  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
brought  against  me.  He  said  that  at  one  time  the  Member  for 
Weymouth  was  the  friend  of  gradual  abolition,  and  be  quoted 
certain  passages  of  a  speech  I  made  at  an  early  period  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  this  subject.  Had  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
read  the  resolution  I  moved  at  the  conclusion  of  that  speech  in 
1823,  the  House  would  have  seen  that  it  declared  slavery  to  be 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution  and  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Now,  I  must  confess,  that  with  all  the  facta 
which  have  since  been  brought  forward — with  all  the  new  light  that 
has  since  been  shed  upon  the  subject,  I  cannot  see  that  this  was  so 
very  mild,  and  so  shamefully  forbearing  as  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  wished  the  House  to  suppose.  I  am  ready  to  say  this, 
however,  that  now  I  am  ready  to  follow  a  more  intrepid  leader 
in  a  bolder,  and,  as  I  now  believe  it  to  be,  a  safer  course.  Sup- 
posing, however,  we  did  in  those  days  in  some  sort  veil  our  prin- 
ciples,— supposing  we  failed  to  say  that  slavery,  from  its  first  act 
in  Africa  to  its  last  act  in  Jamaica,  was  that  at  which  every 
Briton  ought  to  blush,  and  every  Christian  to  tremble — still 
there  was  some  apology  for  us.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man ought  to  recollect  that  we  had  not  then  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  ten  years,  and  that  we  did  not  then  know  as  we  now 
do,  that  all  attempts  at  gradual  abolition  were  utterly  wild  and  vision- 
ary. We  acted  then  upon  a  direct  promise  from  Mr.  Canning  that 
certain  ameliorations  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves  should  take 
place  instantly;  and  he  told  us  that  he  had  the  authority  of  the 
Government  and  the  West  India  body  in  this  country,  for  making 
that  promise. 

1  will  not  go  into  a  detail  of  those  ameliorations,  but  one  I  will 
mention.  It  was,  that  the  personal  chastisement  of  females  should  be 
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instantly  abolished.  I  mention  this  not  because  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant alteration  he  promised,  but  because  it  was,  be  said,  the 
first  step  that  should  be  taken.  How  has  that  first  step  been  taken 
in  Jamaica  ?  Has  "  the  unseemly  and  barbarous  practice"  of  flogging 
females  ceased  there  ?  Have  the  colonists,  even  in  that  email  degree, 
complied  with  the  prejudices,— if  you  like  so  to  call  them,— of  the 
people  of  this  country  ?  They  have  not.  A  Gentleman  in  the  House 
of  Assembly  in  Jamaica  proposed  that  the  practice  should  cease,  nod 
he  was  fortunately  able  to  find  a  seconder  to  his  motion  ;  but  when 
they  came  to  a  division,  they  counted  only  one  member  on  their 
side.  This  was  a  few  months  back.  When  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  asks  me  why  I  listened  to  gradual  emancipation  in 
1823,  I  answer  that  it  was  because  I  had  that  promise  frum 
Mr.  Canning.  If  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  now  asks  me 
why  I  want  immediate  emancipation,  my  answer  is,  because  those 
promises  have  not  been  fulfilled.  But  I  acknowledge  that  we  were 
not  sufficiently  bold  in  1823.  The  fact  is,  that  we  knew  compara- 
tively little  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  West  Indies  at  that  time. 
We  knew  nothing  of  the  diminution  of  the  population,  and  nothing 
of  many  horrors  since  too  clearly  proved.  I  stated  at  that  time  that 
the  whip  was  carried  in  the  field,  and  I  was  flatly  contradicted  by  an 
Honourable  Gentleman,  a  West  India  merchant,  who  said  he  had 
resided  many  years  in  the  West  Indies,  and  had  never  heard  of 
a  cart-whip  till  he  heard  of  it  from  me.  Mr.  Ellis,  now  Lord 
Seaford,  vindicated  me, — he  had  heard  of  the  whip,  but  he  said  it 
was  only  "  a  badge  of  authority, — not  as  a  stimulus  to  labour  j  bat 
merely  as  a  symbol  of  office.'  But  has  fact  proved  it  to  be  no 
more  than  a  44  badge"  and  a  u  symbol  ?"  What  have  the  returns 
from  Demerara  proved  ?  This — that  in  a  single  colony,  and  io  one 
single  year,  as  it  happened  last  year,  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lashes  bestowed  with  that  cruel  instrument  of  punishment — the 
cart-whip.  Did  we  know  anything  either  of  the  rage  which  prevails 
amongst  the  planters  respecting  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
negroes  ?  I  did  not  then  hold  in  my  hand  a  Parliamentary  paper, 
reporting  that  a  slave  was  tried,  convicted,  and  punished,  for  no 
other  offence  than  that  of  worshipping  God.  Neither  did  we  know 
in  those  days  that  magistrates  of  Jamaica  not  only  favoured  the 
pulling  down  of  chapels,  but  actually  assisted  in  the  work  with  their 
own  hands  j  that  missionaries  were  not  only  not  encouraged,  but 
hunted  for  their  lives  through  the  colony,  and  when  they  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  the  assassins,  that  their  children  were  torn  from 
their  mothers'  arms,  and  tarred  and  feathered.  Had  the  people 
of  England  known  the  whole  of  the  abominations  attached  to 
slavery,  they  would  have  put  it  down  then  almost  unanimously,  as 
they  seem  inclined  to  do  now.  I  may  have  fallen  short  of  what  I 
ought  to  have  done  in  former  times,  but  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
make  reparation  to  the  negro,  and  if,  when  we  come  into  Com- 
mittee, any  one  shall,  in  defiance  of  the  facts  so  broadly  stated,  and 
the  principles  so  eloquently  enforced,  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman— propose  that  the  negro  shall  work  three-fourths  of  his 
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time  for  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  for  the  next  twelve  years,  I 
shall  most  decidedly  oppose  him. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  vindication  of  myself  and  my  friends, 
I  will  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  points  in  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman's  speech  which  have  been  most  violently 
attacked.*  It  has  been  charged  against  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman that  he  over-stated  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  particularly  that 
he  stated  that  the  master  might  denominate  any  act  he  pleased  a 
crime,  and  have  the  slave  punished  for  it.  I  will  instance  a  single 
fact  from  among  many,  in  proof  that  that  statement  did  not  rest  upon 
imaginary  cases.  I  will  take  a  well-known  case,— -I  select  it  for  that 
reason,  that  I  may  not  have  occasion  to  trouble  the  House  with  the 
details.  All  that  I  shall  state  is  to  be  found  in  Parliamentary 
papers.  I  take  the  case  of  Henry  Williams,  a  negro  of  unexcep- 
tionable character,  for  in  the  late  insurrection  he  was  left  in  the 
management  of  his  master's  property.  When  the  insurrection  was 
suppressed,  his  master  returned,  and  he  gave  the  property  into  his 
hands  in  as  good  a  state  as  he  had  left  it.  A  poor  return  he  got  for 
this  proof  of  trust-worthiness.  Mr.  Betty,  the  manager,  and  a  magis- 
trate, said  to  him,  in  presence  of  the  gang,  that  if  he  went  to  chapel, 
he  should  be  sent  to  Rodney  Hall  workhouse, — a  dreadful  punish- 
ment. A  female  slave,  his  sister,  dared  to  sigh.  Mr.  Betty 
immediately  cried  "  hand  out  thut  lady !"  and  she  was  stripped 
naked,  laid  down  and  flogged.  Williams  was  sent  to  Rodney  Hall 
workhouse,  and  was  punished  so  severely,  that  his  back  was  a  mass 
of  corruption.  This  is  all  admitted  evidence— not  mere  statement. 
Complaint  was  made  to  Sir  George  Murray,  Sir  George,  with  the 
indignation  which  belongs  to  the  character  of  that  excellent  man, 
immediately  called  on  Mr.  Betty  to  account  for  his  conduct  j  but  he 
refused  to  answer  the  interrogatories.  He  did  not  deny  having  the 
female  laid  on  the  ground  and  flogged  and  said,  "  I  did  send 
Williams  to  Rodney  Hall,  and  I  had  an  undoubted  right  so  to  do 
and  that  he  did  not  exceed  the  legal  punishment  of  thirty-nine 
lashes.  "  If,"  said  this  man,  « the  Right  Honourable  Secretary 
thinks  it  contrary  to  law,  let  him  submit  the  case  to  a  jury  of  twelve 
honest  planters,  who  will  convince  him  that  I  have  not  exceeded 
the  undoubted  right  of  a  West  Indian  overseer."  The  case  was 
brought  home ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  overseer  was  perfectly 
right  in  his  law.  Lord  Goderich,  in  his  despatch  on  the  subject, 
states  expressly  that  "  be  could  not  be  put  on  his  trial  in  any  court 
of  justice."  He  says,  again,  "  Even  the  imprisonment  and  the 
severe  floggings  of  Henry  Williams  are  matters  not  cognizable  to 
any  practical  effect  in  the  courts  of  Jamaica,  because  the  master's 
right  to  whip — and  even  to  imprison  his  slave— is  undisputed.  In 
his  own  domestic  establishment  he  is,  I  apprehend,  a  judge  without 

In  order  that  the  House  may  be  satisfied  the  Right  Honourable 
Secretary  has  not  exaggerated  the  evils  of  slavery,  I  will  call  its  at- 
tention to  the  evidence  of  the  best  witness  the  world  can  produce, 
not  merely  in  my  estimation,  but  in  the  estimation  of  the  West  Indians 
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themselves.  The  colonies  have  sent  over  five  deputies  to  this 
country  :  they  are  all  West  Indians,  and  are  all  of  them — I  will  not 
say  imbued  with  West  Indian  prejudices  •  for  I  believe  tbem  to  be 
excellent  and  amiable  men — but  they  are  all  strongly  imbued  with 
West  Indian  feelings,  and  are  all  possessed  of  West  Indian  property. 
Four  of  these  deputies  did  consent,  I  will  not  say  to  make  conces- 
sions, but  to  negotiate  with  the  Government  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  But  one  of  them  said  that  he  would  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  plan,  refused  to  have  any  communication  with  the 
Government,  and  protested  against  its  proceedings.  The  name  of 
this  gentleman  is  Burnley,  and  he  is  the  witness  I  wish  to  bring 
before  the  House.  This  gentleman  has  published  a  pamphlet  which, 
in  thirty-eight  pages,  contains  the  following  faithful  pictures  of 
slavery : — 

"  The  system  itself  is  a  great  enormity.  It  is  too  infamous  and 
disgraceful  to  be  got  rid  of  on  easy  terms. . .  .an  unnatural  state  of 
society,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. . .  .harsh  in 
its  features,  abhorrent  to  free  born  feelings  a  system  so  intrin- 
sically bad,  that  it  requires  the  aid  or  minor  evils  to  prop  and 
support  it,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  the  exercise  of  that  do- 
mestic jurisdiction  by  which  a  master  is  authorized  to  punish  his 
slave  without  the  intervention  of  a  magistrate." 

Does  Mr.  Burnley  think  the  system  capable  of  gradual  im- 
provement ? 

**  There  are  unconquerable  obstacles  (he  says)  which  will  present 
themselves  at  every  step  to  those  who  flatter  themselves  that  the 
deformities  of  the  slave  code  can  be  removed,  by  any  process  short 
of  the  abolition  of  the  system  itself." 

Does  Mr.  Burnley  think  that  we  can  engraft  religion  or  industry 
upon  slavery ) 

44  I  am  convinced  (he  says)  that  the  great  object  desired  cannot 
be  effected  in  the  mode  proposed.  It  is  intended  to  make  slaves 
moral  and  industrious,  that  they  may  become  ultimately  worthy  of 
beiu^r  free.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  they  must  be  made  free,  before 
ihev  can  become  either  the  one  or  the  other." 

What  does  Mr.  Burnley  say  of  the  connexion  of  the  whip  with 
slavery ) 

"  Stripes  and  slavery  are  terms  to  be  found  in  juxta  position  in 
every  language  that  ever  existed.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
sHul  the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other.  Finally  and  unequi- 
vocally, the  whip  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  slave  system,  the  whole 
vuu*i  stand  or  fall  together." 

The  strongest  parts  of  the  speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
v»«u  art'  fluttering,  when  compared  with  this  description  of  the  real 
MAl*  of  slavery  by  a  West  Indian  deputy. 

Wtt>  is  another  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words. 
r>>vw  all  the  facts  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  my  mind  is 
itv*ivU  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  a  servile  war  will  be  the 
itvev  consequence,  if  emancipation  be  any  longer  deferred.  I 
4*v  ttol  *  i»h  to  cuter  into  this,  at  all  times,  delicate  and  painful  topic ; 
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of  slaves.  Now  the  slaves  do  not  belong  to  the  planters  injustice  or 
right,  and  they  never  did.  I  will  not,  even  in  words,  therefore, 
recognise  a  property  in  them.  With  ibis  exception,  I  do  not  see 
anything  in  the  resolution  which  precludes  a  termination  of  slavery, 
righteous  in  all  its  principles,  unexceptionable  in  all  its  details. 
Although  it  would  give  roe  the  greatest  pain,  therefore,  to  vote 
against  any  amendment  embracing  the  principles  of  my  motion  of  last 
year,  yet  1  am  bound  to  consult,  in  the  first  place,  the  welfare  of  the 
negro,  and  regard  for  his  interest  will  compel  me  to  support  the  pro* 
position  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Ward. — The  Honourable  Member  for  Lancaster  expressed  a 
wish  that  some  Gentleman  would  state  a  case  of  sugar  being  raised  to 
a  considerable  extent,  for  profit,  under  system  of  free  labour.  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  say  that  1  can  mention  a  case  of  that  description. 
Not  merely  can  I  confirm  what  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  by  free  labourers  in  Venezuela;  but  I  can  adduce 
the  much  stronger  cases  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  Not  merely  is 
sugar,  but  every  other  article  of  what  is  called  colonial  produce, 
raised  in  those  countries  to  an  extent  of  which  very  few  Europeans 
hate  any  idea;  and  there,  not  a  single  slave  is  to  be  found.  Even 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  the  quantity  of  free  labour 
employed  was  very  great.  The  fact  is,  that  the  importation  of  slaves 
wai  carried  on  at  a  great  expense,  and  during  the  war  with  England 
tbe  supply  was  very  uncertain.  The  expense  and  hazards  o?  the 
journey  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  western  slope  of  the  Cordilleras, 
where  Bugar  is  principally  cultivated,  was  very  great.  The  conse* 
quence  was,  that  the  Mexican  planters  soon  turned  their  attention 
to  raising  a  stock  of  free  labourers.  They  promoted  intermarriages 
between  the  African  slaves  and  the  free  Indians,  gradually  emanci- 
pating the  rising  generation.  The  wisdom  of  this  plan  was  proved 
when  the  revolution  broke  out  j  for  those  proprietors  who  had  adhered 
to  the  plan  of  slave-labour  were  abandoned  by  the  slaves,  whilst  those 
who  had  encouraged  free  labourers  continued  to  have  their  estates 
cultivated  by  them. 

That  sugar  cultivation  is  by  no  means  at  a  low  ebb  in  Mexico  and 
Guatemala,  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  all  the  sugar  consumed  by  eight 
millions  of  people  being  raised  there.  No  difficulties  arise  between 
the  free  labourers  and  their  masters  which  the  Mexican  magistrates, 
not  the  most  enlightened  in  the  world,  do  not  find  themselves  perfectly 
competent  to  decide.  None  of  those  delicate  questions  pointed  out  by 
the  Noble  Lord  as  rendering  free  labour  an  impracticable  desideratum 
ever  arise.  It  may  be  great  presumption  in  me  to  state  my  opinion 
against  that  of  the  Noble  Lord  ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  as  ft 
Mexican  Alcalde  preserves  peace  between  labourers  and  their  masters, 
an  English  magistrate  will  be  able  to  do  so  in  Jamaica.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  the  free  labourers  produce  less  than  slaves,  for  it  is  a 
fact  that  160  free  labourers  in  Mexico  produce  more  than  twice  the 
quantity  of  sugar  produced  by  150  slaves  in  Cuba.  This  is,  indeed* 
one  of  the  great  advantages  South  America  possesses  over  North 
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America.  All  those  hateful  and  arbitrary  distinctions  which  disfigure 
and  disgrace  the  United  States  of  America  are  there  done  away  with. 
However  inferior  Spanish  America  may  be  to  North  America  in  other 
respects,  she  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  assertion  of  the  great  principle, 
that  all  men  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  and  whatever  may  betide 
those  countries,  the  sound  of  the  slave-driver's  whip  can  never  again 
be  heard  in  then).  In  those  countries,  also,  we  may  see  the  descen- 
dants of  Africans  forcing  themselves,  by»the  mere  influence  of 
natural  abilities,  into  the  councils  of  the  State.  1  am  aware  that  it 
will  be  objected  that  the  West  India  Islands  cannot  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Mexico,  because  they  have  not  a  large  aboriginal  popu- 
lation. I  think  I  can  meet  this  objection  by  entering  into  some 
details  with  regard  to  Cuba.  As  in  our  own  islands,  there,  there  is  not 
a  vestige  of  the  aboriginal  population.  Nevertheless,  ihere  is  in  Cuba 
a  large  mass  of  free  labour.  Out  of  a  population  of  750,000  souls 
there  are  only  260,000  slaves;  whereas,  in  our  own  islands,  the  free 
population  is  not  to  the  slave  population  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
one  to  twelve,  and,  in  some  of  them,  not  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  one  to  fifteen.  This  difference  in  favour  of  Cuba  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  mild  spirit  of  the  Spanish  colonial  code,  which  has 
been  as  favourable  to  gradual  emancipation,  as  our  own  colonial  code, 
and  that  of  France,  have  hitherto  been  the  reverse.  The  Spanish 
colonial  code  secured  to  every  slave  four  rights — precious  rights, 
which  were  most  beautifully  termed,  in  Spanish  law,  "  the  four  con- 
solations." The  first  right  was,  the  right  of  changing  his  master ; 
the  second  was,  the  right  of  marriage;  the  third  was,  the  right  of 
acquiring  and  holding  property  5  and  the  fourth  was,  the  right  of 
employing  that  property  for  the  redemption  of  himself,  wife,  or  chil- 
dren, according  to  their  registered  value.  We  may  perceive,  in  the 
plan  adopted  by  his  Majesty's  Government,  the  bases  of  these  rights. 
One  of  the  principles  of  the  plan  is,  the  general  registration  of 
slaves,  fixing  a  price  to  each,  upon  the  payment  of  which  his  liberty 
is  secured. 

There  is  another  point  of  similarity  between  the  plan  before  us  and 
that  pursued  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  that  is— in  the  mode  of 
payment.  In  the  original  plan  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Colonies,  it  was  to  be  simply  by  twelve  instalments. 
The  Spanish  plan  made  it  seven  instalments,  on  the  payment  of  any 
one  of  which  the  slave  obtained  one  day  in  the  week  to  himself. 
Having  obtained  one  day  to  himself,  the  slave  had  more  opportunity 
of  earning  money  to  purchase  a  second  day,  and  when  he  had  ob- 
tained two  clear  days  in  the  week,  he  would  be  the  better  enabled 
to  redeem  a  third,  when,  of  course,  the  buying  up  of  the  remainder 
became  an  easy  task.  The  Spanish  Alcalde,  or  district  magistrate, 
was  the  sole  judge  of  all  differences  that  might  arise  between  the 
parties  in  the  course  of  this  proceeding.  So  far  from  there  being 
anything  complicated  or  difficult  of  decision  in  this  plan,  it  has 
proved  in  the  highest  degree  safe,  practical,  and  beneficial ;  and  has 
been  carried  into  effect  to  the  extent  I  have  stated,  in  Cuba,  an  island 
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which  grows  one-fifth  of  all  the  sugar  produced  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  only  difference  between  Cuba  and  Jamaica  is — that  one  is  sub- 
ject to  Spaoish,  and  the  other  to  English  law ;  and  I  cannot  see  why 
the  plan  that  has  been  successfully  pursued  in  the  one  might  not  be 
as  beneficially  adopted  in  the  other.  The  Noble  Lord,  the  late 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  told  us  that  we  rendered  the  term 
of  emancipation  too  distant,  by  postponing  the  gift  of  freedom  till 
after  twelve  years  of  bondage.  I  should  have  preferred  the  Spanish 
plan  to  the  original  idea  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  below  me; 
bat  as  he  has  now  modified  it,  so  as  to  give  the  slaves  a  stimulus  to 
exertion,  I  am  prepared  to  abide  by  it,  as  rendering  the  freedom  to 
be  ultimately  given  more  valuable  and  secure.  The  Spanish  colonies 
prove  the  wisdom  of  this  principle ;  and  I  am  satisfied,  that  if  a  con- 
vulsion were  to  arise  in  the  West  Indies,  which  would  overwhelm 
the  French  and  English  colonies,  and  reduce  them  to  the  state  of 
St  Domingo,  Cuba  would  escape,  because  she  has  been  the  first  to 
retrace  her  steps,  and  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  a  system  which 
arose  during  a  dark  age,  and  the  continua'ion  of  which,  for  a  single 
day,  nothing  but  necessity  can  justify. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  Noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Northumber- 
land, that  we  have  only  to  choose  between  perfect  freedom  and 
perfect  slavery.  Perfect  slavery  has  already  ceased  to  exist.  The 
decree  has  gone  forth, — public  opinion  has  spoken  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der,— and  from  the  moment  this  discussion  commenced  perfect  slavery 
ceased  to  be; — but  who  can  say  in  what  country  a  slave,  whose  chain 
bas  been  just  broken,  is  immediately  fit  for  freedom?  For  the  sake 
of  the  slave  himself,  he  must  pass  through  some  probationary  state, 
which  will  prepare  him  for  his  new  and  untried  condition.  The 
Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  detailed  various  cases  of  abuse, 
but  he  must  remember  that  they  will  be  checked  by  the  plan  proposed 
by  his  Majesty's  Government;  although,  at  the  same  time,  it  acts 
wisely  in  retaining,  for  a  period,  the  power  of  coercion,  with  which 
the  warmest  advocates  of  emancipation  have  never  pretended  to 
dispense.  As  to  the  power  to  be  given  to  magistrates  being  abused, 
I  would  ask  Honourable  Gentlemen  whether  they  can  seriously  say 
that  magistrates  sent  from  England,  taught  to  inflict  punishment 
upon  guilt,  and  guilt  alone,  will,  by  possibility,  depart  from  their 
duty  ? 

The  example  of  St.  Domingo  has  been  alluded  to  more  than  once 
by  Gentlemen  who  have  addressed  the  House ;  and  I  beg  the  ad- 
vocates of  immediate  emancipation  to  see  the  course  which  Dessalines 
and  Christophe  were  obliged  to  adopt  there.  The  whip  was  abo- 
lished, but  an  efficient  substitute  was  found  for  it;  and  the  whole 
population,  not  in  military  service,  were  adscripts  gleba,  and  even 
women  could  not  proceed  from  one  district  to  another,  without  the 
permission  of  a  magistrate.  We  must  not  forgret,  either,  that  the 
export  both  of  sugar  and  coffee  from  St.  Domingo  has  sunk  from 
millions  of  pounds  down  to  nothing;  and  so  difficult  is  it  for  the 
proprietors  of  land  to  obtain  labourers,  that  they  become  godfathers 
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rhood ;  and  that  being  con- 
u*+  a  the  course  of  time,  to  get 
otter.    In  a  climate  where  the 
d  where  ease  is  the  most 
:to  the  motives  which  actuate 
a  this  part  of  the  world.  I 
economical  than  slave  labour, 
tafl  that  cannot  be  without  the 
object  of  the  Government  to 

mkkh  I  wish  to  allude;  it  is  the 
of  opinion  will  naturally  pre- 
besit.it e  to  say,  that  any  plan  of 
pensation  can  be  nothing  else 
'hat  I  have  not  that  convenient 
ae  notices  on  the  Order-Book,  some 
have.    1  do  not  see  how  they  can 
!«ct  o£  philanthropic  beneficence  by  the 
ist'o  and  humanity.  Icannot  bring 
tm  rrar~  Hi  immediate  right  to  emancipation, 
-hall  be  celebratedby  their  being  set 
OMptration.    1  cannot  blind  myself  to  the 
MSI"""  which  could  not  fail  to  follow  the 
Still  less  do  1  feel  disposed  to  agree 
mice  from  the  colonies,  and  substi- 
taachers.    I  approve  rather  of  the  plan 
indeed,  have  been  carried  further 
are  now  called  upon  to  sacrifice  one- 
slaves,  which  sacrifice  becomes  the 
ts,  for  the  slave  working  out  hit 


. — That  part  of  the  plan  is  altered, 
uta  that  part  of  the  plan  has  been  mo* 
starves  the  stimulus  to  labour  alive  in  the 
Itofes  of  order  and  regularity,  it  cannot  fail 
Mi  id  say,  however,  that  I  conceived  the 
Hwsation  from  the  Government  for  the 
to  make.    I  dare  say  we  shall  hear  a 
the  people  of  England  to  put  an 
f.    I  am  not  the  advocate  of  that 
it  it  is  upon  the  West  Indian  pro* 
v.  and  all  the  evils  of  that  system 
ih  Parliament,  which  fostered  that 
Uty  ought  to  rest.    It  is  useless  to 
rr  slavery,  for  the  proofs  of  it  may 
q|r  OUT  colonial  history.    Hawkins,  Drake, 
mk  Queen  Elizabeth,  not  content  with 
vggt^ltatt***  forced  it  upon  those  of  Spain, 
^  the  Court  of  Madrid.    At  a  later 
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period,— at  the  peace  of  Utrecht, — you]  will  find  that  a  contract  was 
entered  into  by  which  we  were  to  supply  the  Spanish  colonies  with 
slaves;  and  that  contract  was  held  out  to  the  country  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Queen  Anne  as  a  full  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  the  other 
fruits  of  Marlborough's  victories.  With  what  justice,  then,  can  we 
visit  the  consequences  of  putting  an  end  to  this  system  upon  the 
proprietors  of  West  Indian  property  alone  ?  We  shall  best  coosult, 
the  interests  both  of  humanity  and  justice,  by  endeavouring  to  obtain 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  West  Indian  Proprietors,  without 
which  we  cannot  hope  to  witness  the  peaceful  triumph  of  a  cause 
on  behalf  of  which,  reason,  philosophy,  and  religion  have  pleaded 
so  long  in  vain. 

Mr.  Godson. — Looking  at  the  hour  of  the  night  at  which  we  have 
arrived,  I  beg  to  move  that  the  Chairman  do  report  progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.— As  it  is  impossible  to 
hope  that  we  can  finish  the  discussion  to-night,  I  will  not  resist  the 
proposition  of  the  Learned  Gentleman.  The  notice  I  gave  respecting 
the  Bank  Charter  stands  for  to-morrow  night ;  but  as  I  do  not  think 
it  will  occupy  much  time,  the  Committee  may  sit  again  to-morrow  to 
resume  this  debate. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed ;  progress 
reported;  Committee  to  sit  again  to-morrow. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

MR.  R.  H1BBERTS  PETITION. 

Friday,  May  31. 

The  Marouis  of  Bote. — I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  your 
Lordships  a  petition  from  Robert  Hibbert,  the  younger,  of  Welbeck 
street,  Mary-le-bone,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  considerable  estates  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica.  The  petitioner  refers  to  certain  resolutions  which 
hare  been  submitted  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament  on  the  subject 
of  colonial  slavery ;  and  he  prays  your  Lordships  not  to  give  your 
consent  to  any  measure  that  shall  have  for  its  object  to  deprive  him  of 
the  property  which  he  holds  in  slaves  under  the  authority  of  the  law, 
without  fall  compensation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  you  will  take 
such  measures  as  may  enable  him  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  the  slaves 
upon  his  estate.  Now,  although  I  shall  abstain,  as  is  my  duty,  from 
entering,  on  the  present  occasion,  into  a  discussion  of  the  general 
question  to  which  this  petition  refers,  I  should  still  fail  in  my  duty  to 
your  Lordships,  and  to  this  petitioner,  if  I  did  not  request  your  Lord- 
ships to  permit  this  petition  to  be  read  at  length.  I  will  only  remark, 
that  I  have  known  this  gentleman  for  many,  many  years,  and  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  and  with  his  conduct,  enables  me  to  state  that  he 
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is  a  most  valuable  and  active  magistrate  in  the  parish  where  the  greater 
part  of  my  property  lies,  in  England;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  as- 
sure your  Lordships  that  he  stands  pre-eminent  in  that  neighbourhood 
for  acts  of  distinguished  generosity,  charity,  and  universal  benevolence. 
In  order  to  shew  to  your  Lordships  what  has  been  the  character  of 
this  upright  and  excellent  gentleman  as  a  West  India  proprietor,  it  is 
my  duty  to  inform  you  that,  during  the  unfortunate  insurrection  which 
occurred  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  the  slaves 
on  this  gentleman's  estate,  so  far  from  taking  a  part  in  that  insurrec- 
tion, stood  up  in  defence  of  their  master's  property.  It  is  also  proper 
that  I  should  inform  your  Lordships  that  this  gentleman,  although  he 
has  been  generally  resident,  for  twenty  years  past,  in  England,  yet  did 
visit  his  estates  in  Jamaica  about  four  years  ago,  and  remain  there  for 
several  months.  He  is,  therefore,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  state 
and  condition  of  his  property  there.  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  move  that 
tfie  petition  be  read  by  the  Clerk. 

The  petition  was  read  accordingly,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

p 

i 

V    

9 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

ADJOURNED  DEBATE  ON  THE  RESOLUTIONS. 

Friday,  May  31. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  Committee  on  Colonial  Slavery. 

Mr.  Godson.— I  can  assure  the  House  that  I  rise  to  lay  before 
them  the  case  of  the  West  India  planters  under  feelings  of  the  great- 
est anxiety,  lest  I  should  omit  to  state  any  of  the  important  points 
connected  with  this  interesting  subject.  I  appeal  to  the  generosity  of 
Honourable  Members,  and  I  promise  that  I  will  endeavour  to  occupy  but 
a  short  portion  of  their  time  on  the  present  occasion  ;  but  the  question 
is  so  difficult  and  extensive,  and  of  such  great  importance,  not  only  to 
this  country  and  our  colonies,  but  also  to  all  other  countries  having 
colonies,  or  a  slave  population,  that  I  am  satisfied  that  Honourable 
Gentlemen,  in  justice  to  the  planters,  will  not  grudge  a  little  time 
spent  in  discussion. 

The  question  that  has  been  propounded  for  our  consideration  is, 
whether  the  time  has  arrived  for  carrying  into  effect  the  resolutions 
passed  in  1823  respecting  the  negro  population  in  our  colonies.  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  the  time  has  arrived,  and  that  the  Commons  of 
England  are  imperatively  called  upon  to  declare  that  the  emancipation 
of  the  negro  must  immediately  take  place.  The  only  part  of  the 
question  we  shall  then  have  to  decide  upon,  is,  the  best  manner  in 
which  the  emancipation  can  be  effected  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties. 
Honourable  Members  must  adjudicate  on  the  plan  submitted  to  the 
House  by  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary,  as  if  they  were  the  Judges 
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and  tbejury.  I  will  not  say  that  the  jury  has  been  packed  by  the 
accusers  of  the  planters,  but  everybody  knows  that  the  most  powerful 
exertions  were  made  to  prevent  planters  having  seats  in  this  House ; 
and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  independent  Members  to  step  forward  and 
interpose  between  the  contending  parties,  to  see  that  justice  be  done 
to  the  accused.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  people  of  England,  who 
have  poured  in  countless  petitions,  entertain  a  strong  feeling  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  our  colonies :  it  has  been  urged  on  the  attention 
of  the  Government  by  a  large,  respectable,  and  powerful  party,  called 
the  Anti-slavery  Society,  which  is  composed  principally  of  persons 
dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England.  The  Government  have 
thought  proper  to  take  nearly  the  same  view  of  this  national  question 
as  that  very  influential,  but  not  unprejudiced  party.  From  peculiar 
circumstances,  over  which  I  have  no  control,  I  am  one  of  that  body 
of  men  who  are  personally  interested  in  the  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion which  so  deeply  affects,  not  only  the  property  of  persons  resident 
in  England,  but  also  the  lives  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  colonies. 
I  admit  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  must  be  agreed  to.  It  is  our  task  to  consider 
how  that  great  object  can  be  best  accomplished.  We  must  legislate 
for  a  great  empire,  reaching  from  the  borders  of  China  to  the  shores 
of  America,— on  which  the  sun  never  sets; — and  we  must  not  nar- 
row our  views  as  if  the  empire  consisted  only  of  the  British  isles.  In 
the  observations  which  I  may  make,  1  will  carefully  endeavour  to  pass 
by  all  irritating  and  unpleasant  topics.  Although  I  may  feel,  in  some 
degree,  excited,  I  shall  attempt  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  any  person 
or  party  :  I  will  urge  the  rights  of  the  planters  in  a  tone  as  concilia- 
tory as  the  slanders  heaped  upon  them  will  permit  me. 

I  must  commence,  Sir,  with  denying  the  right  of  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  to  legislate  for  the  internal  regulation  or  taxation  of 
those  colonies,  which  have  local  legislatures.  I  think  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  convince  this  Committee  that  they  have  not  ihc  right  to  interfere 
in  the  manner  proposed.  The  laws  of  Great  Britain  have  ever  recog- 
nised, and  have  never  taken  away,  the  right  which  Jamaica  acquired 
by  charter  to  an  independent  legislature.  I  introduce  this  topic,  be- 
cause I  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  will  insist  that  you  have 
no  right  to  pass  a  law  to  bind  them  ;  and  they  will  not  receive  your 
Act  of  Parliament  as  binding  on  them.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
matter  should  be  discussed,  in  order  that  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica 
should  not  hastily  oppose  your  wishes,  and  reject  an  Act  of  this  Par- 
liament. If  they  are  bound  to  submit  to  your  jurisdiction,  then  they 
ought  to  be  convinced  by  reason  and  argument,  and  not  by  force.  That 
is  the  reason,  Sir,  why  I  introduce  the  topic.  The  Right  Honourable 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  endeavoured  to  convince  the  House, — and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  many  Members  were  convinced, — that  we  had  the 
right  to  pass  this  measure,  on  the  ground  that  whenever  a  power  has 
been  delegated  by  a  legislature,  it  can  be  resumed  at  any  time.  That 
is  the  fallacy  of  his  argument.  He  assumes  that  this  Parliament  did 
delegate  ;  whereas,  this  House  never  had  the  opportunity  of  delegat- 
ing such  power  to  any  of  the  colonies.    The  Legislature  of  Jamaica 
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sprang,  by  charter,  from  the  King,  without  the  knowledge,  content,  or 
approbation  of  the  Parliament  of  England.  1  challenge  any  lawyer, 
in  or  out  of  the  House,  to  shew  any  act  of  delegation,  or  any  autho- 
rity for  delegation.  Although  the  King's  Attorney-General  and  Soli- 
citor-General, and  the  King's  Advocate,  are  three  as  able  lawyers  as 
ever  supported  any  Government  by  legal  opinions,  yet  I  feel  that  such 
is  the  strength  of  truth,  and  the  facility  of  supporting  her,  that  I  am 
confident  all  impartial  hearers  will  be  convinced,  notwithstanding  what 
I  say  may  be  replied  to  by  my  Learned  Friends. 

The  proposition,  Sir,  that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  the 
right  and  power  to  enforce  this  law  on  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  for  the 
internal  regulation  of  that  island,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman,  who  referred  to  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  with 
a  view  of  shewing  that  we  had  interfered  by  legislating  for  the  internal 
concerns  of  the  colonies  having  local  legislatures;  and  that  the 
Assembly  of  Jamaica  had,  by  acting  on  those  statutes,  admitted  the 
right.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  first  alluded  to  an  act  of 
Parliament  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  Piracy — 1 1th  and  12th 
Will.  HI.  chap.  7.  Now  this  Act  of  Parliament  never  was  admitted 
into  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  never  was  attempted  to  be  enforced 
there.  It  did  not  supersede  any  colonial  tribunals  in  islands  having 
assemblies,  and  applied  to  the  colonies  having  charters  in  the  nature 
of  civil  corporations.  I  admit  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  argument 
if  a  siugle  instance  of  an  Act  of  the  English  Parliament,  having  been 
acted  upon  in  Jamaica,  without  having  previously  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  local  legislature,  could  be  cited.  Not  a  single  instance  of 
the  sort  can  be  produced.  The  island  of  Jamaica  had  a  Court  of 
Admiralty  before  the  time  of  that  Act,  and  has  continued  that  Court, 
without  recognising  that  statute  as  being  in  force. 

The  next  Act  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  referred  to,  was  5th 
Geo.  II.  c.  7,  by  which  persons  resident  in  England  were  quieted  as  to 
the  fears  which  were  entertained,  whether  their  mortgages  on  property 
in  the  colonies  were  legal,  on  account  of  the  high  rate  of  interest  taken 
by  them.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  forgot  to  say,  that  this 
Act  of  Parliament  had  been  repealed  as  to  the  negroes;  and  he  might 
have  observed,  that  it  was  not  passed  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
with  property  in  Jamaica,  but  to  protect  the  British  merchants  from 
the  effect  of  the  usury  laws  of  this  country.  The  legal  rate  of  inte- 
rest in  Jamaica  is  6  per  cent.,  and  this  Bill  had  nothing  to  do  with  in- 
ternal taxes,  or  with  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  legislation  of 
Jamaica ;— the  only  object  was  to  protect  the  merchants  trading  to 
Jamaica,  and  to  encourage  merchants  in  England  to  advance  money 
at  the  rate  of  interest  which  was  legal  in  Jamaica.  I  shall  again  allude 
to  that  Act  of  Parliament  for  another  purpose.  I  should  observe,  that 
before  that  Act  of  the  English  Parliament  there  was  a  law  of  Jamaica, 
making  negroes  assets  for  the  payment  of  debt*,  and  that  they  con- 
tinued to  be  assets  although  that  Act  has  been  repealed.  But,  then, 
says  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  I  will  give  you  the  opinion  of 
a  distinguished  authority  on  this  subject.  I  thought  that  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  was  about  to  refer  to  some  great  constitutional 
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author,  or  some  authority  on  international  law,  but  it  was*  to  an  Ante* 
rican  author  of  some  degree  of  celebrity. 

I  will  refer  to  Mr.  Otis,  the  writer,  to  whom  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  alluded,  and  shew,  not  by  an  isolated  expression,  in  any 
particular  paper,  but  by  his  conduct  during  the  whole  of  his  political 
life,  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has  been  mistaken  as  to  the 
opinions  of  that  person.  It  might  have  been  assumed,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  that  Mr.  Otis  was  the 
author  of  state  papers,  or  works  justificatory  of  the  conduct  of  the 
British  Government  in  interfering  with  the  colonial  legislatures.  What 
is  the  fact  ? — I  will  read  to  the  House  an  extract  from  an  account  of 
some  proceedings  at  Boston,  under  date  of  the  8th  of  May,  1770.  It 
is  a  vote  of  thanks  expressed  in  these  words. — The  Honourable 
James  Otis  having  retired  to  the  country  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
—voted, — 

"That  the  thanks  of  the  town  be  given  to  the  Honourable  James 
Otis,  for  the  great  and  important  services  which,  as  a  representative  in 
the  General  Assembly  through  a  course  of  years,  he  has  rendered  to 
this  town  and  province :  particularly  for  his  undaunted  exertions  in 
the  common  cause  of  the  colonies,  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
glorious  struggle  for  the  rights  of  the  British  Constitution,"  &c. 

I  will  also  quote  a  passage  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Otis  in  1764. 
On  the  subject  of  the  British  colonies,  he  says, — 

"  When  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  shall  think  (it  to  allow  the 
colonists  a  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  equity  of  their 
taxing  the  colonists  will  be  as  clear  as  their  power  is,  at  present,  of 
doing  it  if  they  please." 

Does  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  think,  that  by  defending  the 
rights  conferred  by  the  British  Constitution,  Mr.  Otis  meant  that  this 
Parliament  possessed  the  right  to  make  laws  for  Massachusetts  Bay  r 
All  the  acts  of  Mr.  Otis' s  life,  to  the  period  of  his  retirement,  shew, 
that  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  in  defence  of  the  independence 
of  the  colonial  legislatures.  He  began  public  life  with  a  speech 
against  the  "writs  of  assistance,"  which  drew  forth  an  eulogium  from 
the  President  Adams,  in  which  he  observed,  that  neither  King  James 
nor  King  Charles  could  be  supposed  to  intend  that  Parliament,  which 
they  both  hated  more  than  they  did  the  Pope  or  the  French  King, 
should  share  with  them  in  the  government  of  colonies  instituted  by 
their  royal  prerogative.  He  became  the  head  of  that  assembly  which 
was  the  first  to  resist  the  principles  now  attributed  to  him,  when  the 
British  Government  attempted  to  enforce  them.  He  resisted,  not  only 
with  state  papers,  but  with  bayonets.  Such,  then,  is  the  authority 
upon  which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  so  triumphantly  relied, 
to  justify  an  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Jamaica.  The  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  also  mentioned  an  expression  of  Mr.  Canning, 
as  to  the  principle  which  should  influence  the  conduct  of  this  country 
towards  the  colonies.  Mr.  Canning  said,  "  that  the  interference  of 
this  country  might  be  imperiously  called  for ;  and  that  it  required  the 
greatest  possible  case  of  necessity  to  justify  such  an  exertion  of  power 
—that  there  was  an  ultimate  power  in  the  parent  state,  which  was 
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an  arcanum  imperii  not  to  be  disclosed,  but  when  strong  necessity 
required."  This  is  a  gratuitous  assertion  of  Mr.  Canning,  unsupported 
by  authority  or  practice  ;  it  is  the  tyrant's  plea ;  and  would  justify 
the  exercise  of  uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  power.  Mr.  Canning 
speaks  in  a  doubtful  tone  $  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  would  have 
been  very  unwilling  to  make  laws  for  the  internal  regulation  of 
Jamaica. 

•«  Let  those  who  support  the  proposition/*  said  the  Right  Honour- 
able Secretary,  «*  that  this  Parliament  has  not  the  power  and  right, 
shew  us  the  laws  which  prevent  such  interference."    I  will  under- 
take, Sir,  to  shew,  both  by  the  charters  granted  to  the  colonies,  by 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  by  an  opinion  of  the  Judges,  that  the  view 
which  I  have  taken  of  this  case  is  correct.    1  will  confine  myself  to 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  as  I  am  anxious  not  to  distract  the  attention 
of  Honourable  Gentlemen.    The  island  of  Jamaica  was  taken  from 
the  Spaniards  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell.    The  Protector  never 
condescended  to  ask  Parliament  for  a  Constitution  for  that  colony. 
,By  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  signed  at  Madrid  in  June,  1670,  the 
King  of  Spain  ceded  that  island  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  for  ever,  with  full  right  of  sovereign  dominion. 
Charles  had  not  such  love  for  Parliaments,  as  to  induce  him  to  come 
down  with  a  request  of  the  kind.    By  a  proclamation  in  1661,  he 
made  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  free  denizens  of  England  ;  and 
he  afterwards  granted  his  Royal  Charter  to  Jamaica,  which  was 
framed  upon  the  report  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  North.    By  that  char- 
ter an  authority  was  granted  "to  the  Governor  of  the  island  to  sum- 
mon general  assemblies  of  the  freeholders  and  planters  within  the 
island,  to  be  called  the  General  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  who  should 
have  power,  with  the  advice  of  the  Governor  and  his  Council,  to 
make,  constitute,  and  ordain  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances  for  the 
public  peace,  welfare,  and  good  government  of  the  island,  and  of  the 
people  and  inhabitants  thereof,  and  such  other  as  shall  resort  thereto, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  our  heirs  and  successors     which  said  laws, 
Btatutes,  and  ordinances  were  to  be  "  (as  near  as  convenient  may  be) 
agreeable  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  kingdom  of  England."  It 
is  provided  that  the  Acts  of  the  Assembly  should  be  sent  to  England 
for  the  approval  of  the  King  j  and  the  Governor  has  the  power  of 
giving  a  veto.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  approval  of  the  Acts 
of  Jamaica  is  to  be  signified,  not  by  the  English  Parliament,  but  by 
the  King  alone.    Such  was  the  nature  of  the  charter  granted  to 
Jamaica.    Like  all  other  legislative  assemblies,  it  emanated  from  the 
King's  prerogative.    It  flowed  from  the  same  fountain  as  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England.    Honourable  Gentlemen  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  Charles  II.,  not  to  know  that  he  attempted  to 
obtain  money  in  all  sorts  of  ways.    He  made  the  experiment  upon 
Jamaica,  but  he  failed.    A  similar  attempt,  equally  unsuccessful,  was 
renewed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  to  obtain  a  fixed  revenue  from 
the  Assembly  of  Jamaica.    That  body  resisted  ;  and  although  laws 
were  sent  out  for  their  adoption,  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica  would 
not  yield.    The  Earl  of  Carlisle  desired  that  the  Assembly  should 
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give  their  consent  trf  the  laws  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  with- 
out the  power  of  objecting  to,  or  the  liberty  of  examining,  any  part 
of  them.  No  threat  was  left  untried,  no  persuasion  neglected,  no 
art  omitted,  which  mi^ht  induce  the  memt>ers  to  bend  their  necks 
beneath  the  yoke.  They  successfully  resisted,  and  thus  established 
their  Magna  Charta.  The  men  of  Jamaica  now  know  their  rights  as 
well  as  they  did  then,  when  they  resisted  that  powerful  attempt  made 
on  their  rights.  In  1703,  the  governor  of  the  island  renewed  the 
demand  for  a  permanent  revenue,  but  the  Assembly  stoutly  resisted 
the  attempt,  and  carried  their  opposition  so  far  as  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  some  troops  which  were  on  board  some  vessel  in  the  bay. 
They  would  not  allow  them  to  touch  their  isle,  and  refused  to  yield  on 
any  point,  or  to  grant  the  ordinary  supplies,  till  the  governor  would 
admit  that  the  English  Parliament  had  no  power  to  enforce  Bills  on 
Jamaica.  That  declaration  he  was  ultimately  compelled  to  make. 
During  the  struggle  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  Legislature 
of  Jamaica,  that  Assembly  was  continually  prorogued  and  several 
times  dissolved.  But  they  continued  firm  to  their  purpose;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  of  England  was  requested  by 
the  Kiog,  whether,  by  his  Majesty's  letter,  proclamation,  or  commis- 
sion, his  Majesty  had  excluded  himself  from  the  power  of  establishing 
laws  in  Jamaica  j  and  the  Judges  returned  an  answer  establishing 
the  independence  of  Jamaica..  Thus,  we  fiud  that  this  colony  has 
long  been  in  the  possession  of  a  charter — that  the  inhabitants  resisted 
the  attempts  of  the  Crown  to  invade  their  charter,  and  to  infringe  on 
their  rights ; — and  also  that  there  is  an  opinion  of  the  Judges  in 
favour  of  this  charter,  and  that  hitherto  it  has  been  respected  by  this 
country.  From  the  time  of  granting  the  charter  to  the  present  day, 
the  King,  by  means  of  the  governor,  has  his  veto ;  and,  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  Jamaica,  there  is  a  General  Council  and  a  House  of 
Assembly  ;  and  such  is  the  similarity  of  the  Constitution  of  Jamuica 
to  that  of  England,  that  the  House  of  Assembly  at  Jamaica  will  not 
allow  a  money  Bill  to  pass  which  has  not  originated  in  their  House. 

In  illustration  of  what  I  say,  I  would  ask  what  power  had  the 
Parliament  of  England  over  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  before  the 
Union  ;  and  let  me  ask  Irish  Members,  what  reply  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment made  to  such  a  demand  ?  We  all  know  that  the  question  was 
answered  by  presenting  70,000  or  80,000  Irish  bayonets  to  the 
breasts  of  those  persons  who  were  sent  to  enforce  this  unjust  claim. 
Surely,  it  will  not  be  said  that  Jamaica  has  not  a  similar  right,  be- 
cause it  is  a  small  place. 

I  have,  Sir,  presented  the  question  in  this  point  of  view,  as  if  it 
were  some  general  internal  regulution  that  was  to  be  made ;  but  I  am 
now  prepared  to  shew  that  it  is,  in  truth,  a  tax  on  the  West  India 
planters.  It  is  proposed  that  the  master  shall  employ  bis  slave  for 
seven  hours  and  a  half  a-day,  for  which  he  shall  provide  him  with  food, 
clothing,  and  lodging.  That  is  fixing  the  rate  of  wages,  and  saying 
what  amount  of  wages  he  shall  or  shall  not  give.  Then  the  Act  of 
18th  Geo.  HI.  applies  to  this  case,  by  which  statute  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  gave  up  all  right  and  power  to  tax  her  colonies.  I 
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am  extremely  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood, — I  do  not  urge  this 
argument  with  a  wish  to  hinder  or  prevent  emancipation  taking 
place  at  an  early  date.  I  have  ever,  both  in  public  and  private 
life,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  time  was  rapidly  approaching 
when  it  would  be  impossible  longer  to  withhold  emancipation*  I 

?lace  these  facts  and  reasons  before  the  House,  because  every 
amaica-man  would  do  the  same,  and  because  I  think  that  it  is  very 
imprudent  to  consider  any  question  without  viewing  it  on  both  sides". 
The  Assembly  of  Jamaica  will  not  tamely  resign  the  rights  of  her 
Constitution.  I  repeat,  I  do  not  oppose  emancipation  j  but  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  the  House  the  consequences  of  adopting  the  plain  of 
Government,  and  to  shew  that  the  power  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  exercise  we  do  not  possess.  I  ask  the  House  whether,  not 
having  the  right,  it  intends  to  sanction  the  attempt  to  exercise  the 
power,  and  raise  up  an  opposition  from  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica, 
which  ought  to  be  avoided.  I  come  now,  Sir,  to  the  plain  question, 
which  I  shall  feel  myself  under  the  necessity  of  dwelling  on  more 
largely, — I  come  to  the  plain  question  whether  the  slaves  are  pro- 
perty or  not  property,— whether  the  possessions  in  the  West  India 
Islands  are  property  or  not  property }  The  Right  Honourable  Se- 
cretary, I  admit,  spoke  as  if  he  Considered  the  slaves  as  property, 
but  an  influential  party,  who  have  many  most  able  advocates  in  this 
House,  have  stated  that  their  cause,  as  they  call  it,  shall  not  be  in- 
jured by  the  admission  that  slaves  are  property.  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, that  the  planters  and  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  consider,  and  will 
otherwise  contend  for  it  as  property. 

Some  parts  of  the  possessions  are,  undoubtedly,  property.  Is  my 
steam-engine  property  ?  Are  my  buildings  property  ?  Is  my  rum 
still  property  ?  Are  the  chattels  about  my  house  property  ?  Have 
you  a  right  to  take  away  everything  that  you  yourselves  have  forced 
upon  me,  to  make  those  things,  which  you  admit  to  be  property  in 
England,  valuable  as  property  in  Jamaica  ?  If  so,  at  all  events,  the 
Jamaica-man  has  a  right  to  say,  "  If  you  take  from  me  that  which 
makes  my  property  valuable,  you  ought,  at  least,  to  give  me  com- 
pensation." The  insurances  on  each  estate  vary  from  4000/.  to 
5000/.  Many  reasons  might  be  urged  in  support  of  that  claim. 
The  planters  of  Jamaica  might  tell  you  that  the  evil  complained  of 
did  not  originate  with  them.  They  might  tell  you  that,  from  the 
time  of  the  first  monopoly  of  the  slave  trade,  in  1663,  down  to  the 
present  period,  you  have  yourselves,  by  your  own  acts,  admitted 
that  there  has  been  something  attached  to  an  estate  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  you  have  considered  as  having  all  the  attributes  of 
property.  But,  independently  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  I  would 
also  draw  your  attention  to  the  opinions  which  have  been  expressed 
by  the  Judges  of  the  laud  upon  the  subject.  In  1689,  ten  of  the 
Judges,  in  reply  to  a  demand  from  the  King  in  Council,  said,  "  In 
pursuance  of  your  Majesty's  Order  in  Council,  we  do  most  humbly 
certify  our  opinion  to  be,  that  negroes  are  merchandise."  Here, 
then,  you  have  the  opiuion  of  the  Judges  of  the  land, — an  opinion 
deliberately  expressed  by  Chief  Justice  Holt,  and  nine  other  Judges 
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of  that  day.  I  say  that  you  cannot  come  to  a  right  conclusion  upon 
this  question,  unless  you  take  into  consideration  what  the  Jamaica- 
man  may  think  of  it.  In  determining  upon  any  important  question, 
it  becomes  a  wise  man  to  view  the  situation  in  which  his  opponent 
stands,  and  to  ascertain  whether  he  will  go  along  with  him  or 
Dot.  In  1760,  the  planters  wished  to  stop  the  importation  of  slaves, 
and  were  proceeding  to  take  measures  to  obtain  that  end;  but 
Great  Britain  immediately  interfered,  declaring  that  she  would  not 
suffer  the  colonies  to  put  aside  a  traffic  which  was  so  generally 
lucrative  to  the  empire.  I  maintain,  then,  that  the  mother-country 
has,  by  her  acts,  forced  upon  the  colonies  that  species  of  possession 
which  it  is  now  said  to  be  a  crime  for  them  to  retain.  If  it  be  a 
crime,  then  those  who  forced  the  colonists  to  commit  it,  must  at 
least  be  as  guilty  as  the  colonists  themselves. 

It  is  not  my  wish,  Sir,  to  detain  the  House,  by  referring  to  all  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  relate  to  the  subject  j  but  I  cannot  abstain, 
from  directing  their  attention  to  the  Statute  of  5th  Geo.  II.,  which 
was  so  confidently  referred  to  by  the  Right  Honourable  Secretory,  aa 
shewing  that  Great  Britain  bad  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
legislature  of  the  colonies.  But  what  does  that  very  Act  say  of  the 
negro  ?  It  declares  that  he  may  be  made  the  subject  of  mortgage. 
If  that  Act  of  Parliament,  then,  be  good  for  anything,  it  goes  as  for 
to  prove  the  validity  of  my  case,  as  it  does  to  prove  that  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Secretary.  I  think  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
will  not  contend  that  an  Act  of  Parliament,  being  good  for  one 
purpose,  must,  necessarily,  be  bad  for  another.  He  cannot  say  that 
this  statute  of  Geo.  II.  proves  for  him  the  right  of  the  British 
legislature  to  interfere  in  the  internal  government  of  the  colonies, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  admitting  that  it  proves  for  me,  that,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Parliament  at  home,  the  negro  has  been  so  far 
considered  the  property  of  the  planter,  as  to  be  made  a  legitimate 
mbject  of  mortgage. 

I  could  go  through  numerous  other  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
entirely  support  my  view  of  the  question  ;  but  there  is  one  only  to 
which,  as  not  yet  having  been  cited  by  any  of  the  Honourable 
Gentlemen  who  have  taken  part  in  the  debate,  I  would  beg  leave,  for 
a  moment,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House.  1  allude  to  46th  Geo. 
IU.  c.  1 57,  in  which  it  is  enacted  "  that  the  slaves,  and  negroes, 
and  stock,  and  cattle,  and  plantation  tools  which  have  been  in  the 
Crown  before,  shall  be  given  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his 
Majesty'9  Treasury  for  the  time  being,  or  to  any  three  or  more  of 
theui  as  he  should  be  pleased  to  appoint,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  his 
Majesty,  bis  heirs,  and  successors."  Here,  then,  you  have  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  which  slaves  are  placed  in  trust  under  the  King 
himself.  The  case,  therefore,  stands  thus : — first,  you  have  the 
slave  trade  beginning  with  a  monopoly  to  one  of  the  Queens;  and 
finally,  you  have  this  Act  of  Parliament  which  invests  the  King 
himself  with  a  property  in  negroes.  Is  there  not  an  excuse,  then,  for 
the  people  in  Jamaica  for  considering  the  negroes  upon  their  estates 
as  a  part  of  their  property  ?    Is  there  not  an  excuse  for  the  compa- 
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ratively  illiterate  planter  considering  as  property  that  which  the 
United  Parliament  of  England  delared  to  be  property  vested  in  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  his  Majesty )  Al- 
though this  argument  might,  perhaps,  bring  conviction  to  the  minds 
of  persons  who  were  not  determined  to  prejudge  the  question — whose 
reason  was  not  sealed  up— whose  judgment  was  not  biassed — who 
had  left  some  small  opening  in  their  minds,  through  which  con- 
viction might  find  its  way, — although  it  might  be  possible  for  im- 
partial persons  to  see  that  there  was  some  excuse  for  the  West  India 
planters  regarding  the  negro  upon  his  estate  as  a  part  of  his 
property, — I  own  I  do  not  expect  that  my  argument— or  indeed  any 
argument — will  draw  such  an  admission  from  this  House.  One 
Honourable  Gentleman  who  addressed  this  House,  last  night,  in 
favour  of  the  proposition  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary,  said : 
•*  Prove  to  me  by  all  the  laws  of  the  world, — prove  to  me  by  all  the 
Acts  of  Parliament — by  the  opinions  of  all  the  Judges, — that  slavery 
has  hitherto  existed,  and  hitherto  been  sanctioned, — still  I  contend 
that  it  was  wrong  in  the  beginning,  wrong  in  the  continuance,  and 
will  be  wrong  to  the  end."  I  have  no  objection  to  adopt  that  senti- 
ment ;  but  I  ask  of  you,  as  men  of  sense — as  men  of  intelligence — 
as  men  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  human  nature,  to  say  this ; 
— whether,  having  given  to  this  species  of  possession  every  attribute 
— every  essential  quality  by  which  other  property  is  surrounded — it 
does  not  become  you,  in  removing  it  from  its  present  possessors,  to 
effect  that  removal  with  honour  and  honesty  ?  1  have  no  objection 
to  your  retracing  your  steps,  but  I  maintain  that  you,  who  have  in- 
flicted a  wrong  upon  one  part  of  your  fellow-creatures,  have  no  right 
to  call  upon  others  to  expiate  your  offence.  I  have  argued  this  point 
of  the  property  of  the  planter  In  the  slave,  for  the  same  reason  that  I 
argued  the  point  of  the  Crown's  having  no  power  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  government  of  the  colonies ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
shewn,  in  both  cases,  that  all  the  original  Charters,  all  the  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  all  the  opinions  of  the  Judges,  are  in  favour  of  the 
West  Indiamen. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  Sir,  I  will  consider,  for  a  moment,  that 
the  slave  is  not  the  property  of  the  master.  Call  it  some  political 
evil — some  species  of  possession  which  ought  not  to  exist — say  that 
Britannia  has  kept  a  shameless  house— give  it  anv  name  that  you 
think  proper  or  like  best;  but  whatever  name  you  give  it— the 
fact,  the  strong,  the  undeniable,  the  irrefutable  fact  will  continue 
to  exist.  And  if  this  species  of  possession  be  a  political  evil — if 
it  be  something  to  which  you  can  make  no  title — surely,  in  attempt- 
ing to  dispose  of  it,  common  honesty  must  tell  you  that  you  ought 
to  restore  some  portion  of  the  money  which  was  originally  paid  for 
it.  In  the  cuse  of  Dominica,  where  the  Crown  was  actually  paid 
for  the  land,  a  petition  has  been  presented  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  in  which  the  purchasers  express  their  willingness  to 
resign  the  whole,  if  any  measure  of  this  kind  is  to  be  put  into  force. 
Whatever  name  you  may  choose  to  give  to  the  possession,  it  is  a 
thing  which  you  sold,  and  which  you  can  only  redeem  by  a  price. 
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In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  what  benefit — what 
profit — this  country  has  derived  from  the  existence  of  the  present 
system.  First,  let  the  Customs  speak— the  annual  amount  of  the 
Custom  duties  imposed  upon  the  West  India  produce  imported  into 
this  country  is  between  5,000,000/.  and  6,000,000/.  In  the  second 
place,  let  us  see  what  the  exports  tell  us  :  the  annual  amount  of  the 
exports  of  home  manufactures  to  the  West  India  colonies,  is  between 
4,000,000/.  and  5,000,000/.  Besides  this,  the  ships  employed  in  the 
trade  between  England  and  the  West  Indies  amount  to  9500/. ;  the 
aggregate  amount  of  their  tonnage  being  no  less  than  260,000  tons. 
These  are  the  profits  which  England  has  derived,  in  consequence 
of  her  possession  of  the  "  shameless  property.*'  But  she  has  also 
derived  other  advantages  from  this  source,  and  especially  in  the 
*  contracts  which,  at  various  periods,  she  has  made  with  foreign 
countries.  Did  not  the  British  Government,  in  all  its  contracts 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  force  Jamaica  to  take  all  her 
supplies,  either  directly  from  this  country,  or  from  some  of  its 
colonial  possessions  ?  If  Jamaica  wished  to  procure  timber  or  com 
from  the  United  States,  where  it  might  be  obtained  with  great 
advantage — did  you  not  say  "  No;  we  must  support  Canada — you 
must  go  to  Canada  for  your  timber  or  corn  Y*  If  Jamaica  wanted 
fish,  did  you  not  drive  her  to  Newfoundland  ?  If  she  wanted  salt 
provisions,  did  you  not  compel  her  to  obtain  them  from  Ireland, 
although  she  might  have  obtained  them  from  the  United  States  of 
America  at  a  much  greater  advantage  ?  She  must  have  her  herrings 
from  Scotland,  her  provisions  from  Ireland,  and  her  hardware  from 
England.  But  no  reciprocity  for  Jamaica  !  She  must  not  refine  her 
"•ugar  in  the  island,  because  the  freight  would  be  less,  and  the  re- 
finers at  home  injured.  Her  rum  must  not  disturb  the  profits  of 
whiskey,  and  her  molasses  must  not  interfere  with  the  breweries. 
In  short,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  Britannia  has  always  taken 
advantage  of  this  shameless  property  to  procure  a  benefit  to  herself. 
In  your  contracts  with  foreign  powers  you  have  always  made  the 
West  Indies  pay  for  the  advantage  which  you  obtained. 

Let  me,  Sir,  offer  a  few  observations  upon  the  plan  which  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary.  The  two 
great  principles  developed  in  that  plan  are,  first,  that  the  labour  of 
the  negro  shall  be  limited  to  seven  hours  and  a  half  a-day,  for 
which  he  shall  receive  the  usual  allowances  of  food  and  raiment,  and 
be  entitled  to  his  house  and  land  j  and,  secondly,  that  at  the  end  of 
twelve  years  from  the  present  period,  he  shall  be  free.  Now,  to 
shew  that  the  arguments  which  I  have  been  using  have  not  been 
advanced  with  a  desire  to  protract  the  period  for  emancipation,  I 
declare  that  I  am  ready  to  vote  for  immediate  emancipation.  I 
think  that  that  part  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary's  plan  which 
proposes  that  a  complete  emancipation  should  not  be  given  until 
after  the  lapse  of  twelve  years,  meets  with  the  approbation  of  very 
few  Members  of  this  House.  By  the  proposed  plan,  no  class  of 
negroes  will  be  really  free,  not  even  the  new-born  infant.  It  is 
imperfect ;  because,  as  long  as  the  mother,  who  is  to  take  care  of 
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her  child,  continues  to  labour  for  seven  hours  and  a  half  a  day,  she 
cannot  attend  to  it  after  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence.  As 
long  as  the  mother  is  nursing  it,  care,  of  course,  will  be  taken  of  it, 
but  the  child  being  free,  who  is  to  provide  for  it  afterwards  ?  The 
mother,  for  twelve  years  to  come,  will  continue  to  work  as  a  slave, 
and  will  be  obliged  to  work  seven  hours  and  a  half  a-day who, 
then,  is  to  take  care  of  the  child  during  those  hours,  after  it  is  two 
years  old  ?    I  am  sorry  to  use  the  word  "  slave,"  because,  by  the 
resolutions  which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has  moved,  I 
am  aware  that  all  negroes  for  the  future  are  to  be  called  apprentices $ 
but,  though  free  in  words— free  in  name — they  will,  in  point  of 
fact,  for  the  next  twelve  years,  be  slaves.    I  certainly  think  that 
this  is  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  plan ;  and  I  would  suggest  that 
it  would  be  much  better  to  declare  that,  at  some  certain  time, — that 
time  being  as  short  as  possible, — negroes  of  all  descriptions,  the  old, 
the  young,  the  active,  and  the  infirm,  should  be  free.    I  would  fix 
some  definite  period — say  Christmas-day  next  year — a  period  pro- 
tracted only  to  such  an  extent  as  should  enable  the  colonists  to 
prepare  for  the  change,  at  which  I  would  make  every  negro  in  the 
British  possessions  free,  not  in  words,  but  in  fact    Every  person  with 
whom  I  have  communicated  upon  the  subject — every  one  who  has 
any  knowledge  on  the  subject— every  one  who  is  capable  of  giving  a 
sound  opinion  upon  it,  has  declared  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  retain  the  negro  in  a  situation  partially  free,  and  partially  in  a 
kind  of  slavery.    I  think,  therefore,  it  would  be  much  better  for  the 
Government  at  once  to  step  forward  with  a  plan  which  should  fix 
some  time  at  which  the  slave  should  be  entirely  free,  but  under  such 
regulations,  I  admit,  as  should  seem  to  be  best  calculated  to  reuder 
hiui  a  good  member  of  society. 

With  respect,  Sir,  to  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  whom  it  is  proposed 
to  appoint  with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  regulations  contained  in  these 
resolutions,  I  think  the  strongest  objections  exist.  It  is  proposed  that 
these  magistrates  shall  be  sent  out  from  this  country,  and  that  they 
shall  have  no  connexion  with  the  colonies.  If  that  be  so,  at  least  4000 
will  be  necessary.  You  must  put  them  in  every  parish.  You  must  have 
a  little  court  of  session  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  in  every  parish 
in  the  colonies.  If  this  be  denied — if  it  be  said  that  it  is  only  in- 
tended to  send  out  a  few  stipendiary  magistrates,  then,  I  ask,  for  what 
purpose  have  you  heaped  every  obloquy  upon  the  present  magistrates 
of  Jamaica?  Why  have  you  described  their  conduct  in  terms  which 
would  prevent  every  man  of  honour  from  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a 
magistrate  ?  The  Ministers  stand  convicted  of  having  taken  up  a 
false  position : — first,  they  induce  the  House  to  believe  that  the 
magistrates  of  the  colonies  are  not  to  be  trusted ;  and  then  they  say 
that — because  they  are  not  prepared  to  send  out  4000  stipendiary- 
magistrates — they  believe  that  the  resident  magistrates  will  enforce 
your  views.    That  part  of  the  plan  then,  I  think,  will  never  operate. 

Now,  with  respect,  Sir,  to  the  money  part  of  the  transaction.  It  is 
proposed  that  1,500,00001.  should  be  advanced  to  the  colonies  to  com- 
pensate them  for  trying  this  (as  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  calls 
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it) 14  mighty  experiment "  That  sum,  I  contend,  is  not  sufficient  to 
produce  the  effect  desired.  It  will  not  afford  a  compensation  for  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  cultivating  an  estate  that  is  not  encumbered ; 
and  in  the  case  of  estates  which  are  heavily  encumbered  with 
mortgages  and  other  charges,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  offering  any 
compensation  at  all.  If  you  consider  this  as  a  national  question — and 
it  is  in  that  light  Ministers  seem  anxious  to  regard  it — I  think  a 
principle  will  be  established  which  it  will  be  impossible  not  hereafter 
to  apply  in  other  circumstances.  When  you  say  to  the  full  grown 
negro  "  Seven  hours  and  a  half  a-day  is  the  whole  time  that  you  ought 
to  labour/'  you  establish  a  principle  which  may  be  applied  to  the  free 
labourers  of  this  country.  In  point  of  fact,  you  tell  every  mechanic, 
every  weaver,  every  spinner,  that  for  seven  hours  and  a  half  labour  per 
day,  he  is  entitled  to  a  house  and  garden  rent  free,  and  to  food  and 
raiment,  without  cost  to  himself ;  and  you  tell  him  this  at  the  time  that 
you  have  it  in  contemplation  to  make  ten  hours  a-day  the  maximum 
of  the  labour  of  infants  !  It  is  also  proposed  that  the  negro,  when 
raised  to  a  state  of  freedom,  shall  sit  upon  juries  and  serve  in  the 
militia.  After  the  late  rebellion  in  Jamaica,  I  must  be  allowed  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  or  the  policy  of  giving  him  the  latter  privilege.  I 
think  that  by  placing  arms  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  so  recently 
escaped  from  bondage,  you  will  endanger  the  safety  and  peace  of 
the  colonies  in  a  most  alarming  degree. 

DO 

There  is,  Sir,  a  class  of  persons  who  have  not  been  contemplated  in 
this  plan,  and  for  whose  losses  no  provision  is  made.  What  is  to 
become  of  the  white  population  of  the  colonies,  who  are  not  the 
owners  of  slaves,  but  who  derived  the  means  of  existence  from  super' 
intending  or  managing  them  upon  the  different  estates.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  said  that  these  persons  must  take  their  chance,  as  they  are 
not  the  actual  possessors  of  any  of  this  species  of  property ;  but  still 
I  contend  that  you  ought,  in  a  plan  of  this  kind,  to  consider  the  effect 
that  will  be  produced  upon  them.  There  is  a  circulation  of  800,000/. 
currency  of  Island  paper  in  Jamaica,  in  the  hands  of  shopkeepers  and 
other  white  inhabitants :  it  becomes  by  your  Act  of  no  value. 
In  the  next  place,  let  us  look  at  the  effect  which  this  plan  must 
produce  in  the  revenue  of  the  colonies.  The  principal  part  of  the 
revenue  of  Jamaica  is  derived  from  a  poll-tax  levied  upon  the  negroes. 
If  they  are  all  to  be  made  free,  in  what  manner  is  this  tax  to  be  raised  ? 
The  moment  that  you  pass  these  resolutions  into  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
that  tax  ceases.  What  must  be  the  consequence  ?  Have  you  con- 
sidered that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Government  paper  in  the  colonies 
—that  there  is  a  public  credit  to  be  supported  there  as  well  as  at 
home  ?  If  the  negroes  are  to  be  paid  in  money,  there  must  be  a  very 
extensive  silver  coinage ;  for  I  believe  that  all  the  coinage — all  the 
■ilver  in  Jamaica  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  two  weeks'  wages  to  the 
emancipated  negroes.  Unless,  Sir,  the  resident  planters  themselves — 
unless  the  local  legislature  of  the  colonies — unless  the  parties  interest- 
ed are  consulted,  and  induced  to  support  your  plans ;  it  will  be  next 
to  impossible  that  they  can  be  carried  into  execution.  To  attain  that 
desirable  end,  I  think  it  would  have  been  prudent  in  the  Right  Honour* 
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able  Secretary  not  to  have  heaped  so  much  obloquy — not  to  have 
indulged  in  such  strong  vituperative  language  as  he  was  pleased  to 
do  when  speaking  of  the  planters  and  of  the  local  authorities  in  the 
West  Indies.    I  admit  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  a 
difficult  task  to  perform ;  because,  on  the  one  hand,  he  had  to  prove  that 
the  planters  had  behaved  in  such  a  manner  towards  their  slaves  as  to 
render  it  necessary  for  this  Legislature  at  home  to  interfere  for  their 
protection ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  while  submitting  that  proof  to  the 
House,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  so  carefully  express  himself  as 
not  to  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  planters  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
prevent  them  from  lending  their  co-operation  to  the  plan  which  it  was 
tits  intention  to  propose.    However  powerfully  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  might  have  acquitted  himself  of  the  first  part  of  his  task, 
I  think  he  completely  failed  in  the  second— because  it  was  performed 
in  a  manner  which  must  irritate  the  resident  planters  of  the  colonies; 
and  I  repeat,  that  unless  you  carry  them  along  with  you  in  any  plan 
that  you  propose,  then  mere  passive  resistance  would  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  plan  from  being  carried  into  effect.    I  should  have 
thought,  therefore,  that  it  would  have  been  prudent  for  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  to  have  touched  as  little  and  as  lightly  as 
possible  upon  the  supposed  evil  doings  of  tbe  planters.  I  should  have 
thought  that  his  object  would  have  been  to  conciliate,  not  to  irritate 
them;  and  that  his  language  towards  them  on  the  introduction  of  any 
measure  of  this  kind,  would  have  been  mild  and  persuasive,  rather 
than  severe  and  abusive.    The  Honourable  Member  for  Lancaster, 
last  evening,  pointed  out,  in  many  particulars,  the  manner  in  which 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  misrepresented  the  planters. 
There  was,  however,  one  instance  to  which  the  Honourable  Member 
did  not  advert,  and  to  which  I  now  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House.    I  feel  that  I  am  drawing  largely  upon  the  patience  of 
Honourable  Members — the  subject  is  so  important  that  I  am  sure 
the  House  will  forgive  me  for  the  time  I  am  taking.    I  regard  the 
task  which  devolves  upon  me  as  one  of  a  very  painful  nature.  I 
am  as  anxious  for  emancipation  as  any  Honourable  Member  can 
be;  but,  at  the  same  time,  1  think  it  prudent  that  the  planters 
in  Jamaica,  and  in  the  West  India  Islands  generally,  should  know 
that  a  question  of  such  immense  moment  to  them  was  not  dis- 
posed of  by  the  British  Legislature  without  its  having  been  fairly 
discussed  by  some  who  entertained  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  their 
situation,  and  a  due  regard  for  their  interests.    This  is  the  only  ex- 
cuse that  I  can  make  for  continuing  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House  ;  but  unless  I  really  have  its  attention,  it  will  of  course  be  vain 
for  me  to  lay  any  case  before  it.   I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  (and  I  think 
1  shall  not  meet  with  any  very  great  difficulty  in  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject,) that  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  made  out 
his  case  against  the  West  India  planters  not  quite  in  the  candid  man- 
ner that  was  to  be  expected  from  a  Gentleman  in  his  situation.    If  I 
may  use  the  expression,  he  appeared  rather  as  the  counsel  of  the  pro- 
secutor engaged  in  making  out  a  case  against  a  body  of  criminals, 
than  the  calm,  impartial,  and  unprejudiced  Secretary  of  State.  The 
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West  India  planters,  therefore,  having  been  brought  before  the 
poblic,  and  as  it  were  before  the  Bar  of  this  House,  by  the  vehement 
speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary,  it  becomes  necessary, 
before  a  decision  be  given,  that  some  defence  of  their  conduct  should 
be  made.  The  Honourable  Member  for  Lancaster,  last  evening,  read 
several  extracts  from  the  communications  of  different  Secretaries  for 
the  Colonies  with  the  local  assemblies  of  the  West  India  Islands.  I, 
however,  will  read  one  of  later  date  than  any  which  were  cited  by 
that  Honourable  Member.  It  is  contained  in  a  communication  made 
by  Sir  George  Murray  to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  in  1830;  and  it 
is  in  these  terms  :— 

"  Your  Lordship  will  convey  to  the  Council  and  Assembly  of 
Jamaica  the  reiterated  assurance  of  the  most  anxious  desire  on  the 
part  of  his  Majesty  to  co-operate  with  them  in  effecting  those  im- 
provements in  the  slave-code,  which  they  have  so  repeatedly  sanc- 
tioned by  their  recent  enactments." 

Yet  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  asserted  in  his  speech,  that, 
since  the  year  1823,  the  pi  inters  had  done  nothing  to  forward  or  to 
promote  the  views  of  the  Government  and  Legislature  at  home.  But 
what  is  the  fact?  That  every  Colonial  Secretary,  from  the  very  period 
that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  alluded  to  down  to  the  present 
time,  has  mentioned  in  his  despatches  to  the  several  West  India 
Islands,  the  pleasure  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Home  Government  at  the  progress  which  the  local  legislatures  of 
the  islands  were  making  in  the  advancement  of  the  views  of  the 
mother-country ! 

It  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  the  colonies  have  not  gone  so  far 
as  was  wished  with  respect  to  religious  instruction.  There  they  have 
heen  wrong.  The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Jamaica  thought  fit,  some 
years  ago,  in  1802,  to  pass  an  Act,  which  I  can  only  esteem  as  an 
impolitic  and  improper  one— I  allude  to  the  Act  by  which  they  con- 
fined the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Chuich  of  England.  I  condemn 
that  Act  as  much  as  any  man  can  do.  In  giving  religious  liberty,  I 
admit  that  the  colonists  have  failed,  but  I  maintain  that  they  have 
failed  in  nothing  else.  As  far  as  regards  the  improvement  of  the 
negro,  and  the  modification  of  his  condition  as  a  slave,  there  is  no 
pretence  for  saying  that  the  colonists  have  not  acted  up  to  the  in- 
structions and  wishes  of  the  mother-country.  Their  failure  upon 
matters  of  religion  is  a  failure  which  no  man  doubts  ought  to  be 
remedied  ;  but  whilst  I  admit  that,  I  contend  that  justice  ought  to 
be  done  to  them  for  the  extent  to  which  they  have  gone  in  other 
matters. 

The  Honourable  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Bristol,  went  through  a 
number  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  said 
that  nothing  had  been  done,  and,  I  think,  must  have  convinced  the 
House  that  in  those  instances,  at  least,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man was  completely  mistaken.  With  respect  to  manumission,  it  is, 
I  think,  quite  clear  that,  in  Jamaica,  a  great  number  of  manumissions 
have,  of  late  years,  taken  place.  They  amount  to  10,000  at  least, 
ior  many  occur  of  which  no  register  is  kept.   Then  with  respect  to 
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the  law  of  evidence :  is  it  a  charge  to  be  made  against  Jamaica  that 
its  law  with  respect  to  evidence  is  not  perfect?  At  the  present 
moment  you  have  upon  the  Table  of  this  House  various  Acts  of  Par- 
liament to  amend  and  improve  the  laws,  and  among  them  one  to 
improve  the  law  of  evidence  in  England.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  made  a 
serious  charge  against  Jamaica  that  she  has  not  perfected  that  which 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  British  senate  has  for  ages  been  vainly  employed 
in  making  perfect  ? 

With  respect  to  the  separation  of  slaves,.  I  believe  that  there  have 
been  no  such  instances  as  those  mentioned  or  insinuated  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Secretary.  I  have  asked  every  planter— every  gentleman 
connected  with  the  colonies  with  whom  I  am  acquainted— whether 
such  instances  of  the  separation  of  the  families  of  negroes  had  ever 
occurred,  and  I  have  uniformly  been  answered  in  the  negative.  I 
believe  that  the  practice  was  never  contemplated,  at  all  events  was 
never  suffered  to  be  put  in  force,  except  by  legal  process ;  and  the 
nature  of  that  process  was  such  as  to  confine  the  possibility  of  the 
separation  of  a  negro  family  to  a  very  few  particular  instances.  I 
think  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  did  not  state  that  part  of 
the  case  with  the  candour  and  fairness  which  the  House  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  a  Secretary  of  State.  Another  charge  against  Jamaica 
was,  that  savings-banks  had  not  been  instituted  there.  That  charge, 
like  several  of  the  other  charges  which  I  have  alluded  to,  is  not  only 
unfounded  in  fact,  but  is  opposed  to  the  fact.  A  savings-bank  was 
established  at  Montego  in  Jamaica,  shortly  after  the  recommendation 
from  the  British  Government  was  received  ;  but  not  a  negro  would 
deposit  any  part  of  his  wealth  in  it.  They  were  not  accustomed  to 
the  institution — they  were  ignorant  of  its  object — they  did  not  know 
that  money,  lent  out,  would  produce  them  money  again ;  in  fact,  they 
did  not  understand  the  benefit  and  the  merit  of  a  savings-bank,  and, 
consequently,  sought  to  gain  no  advantage  from  it.  To  shew,  how- 
ever, how  much  the  planters  have  been  calumniated  and  misrepre- 
sented, I  feel  bound  to  state,  that  a  savings-bank  had  actually  been 
instituted  in  Jamaica ;  that  it  failed  in  its  great  object  is  owing  to  no 
fault  of  its  founders. 

I  approach,  Sir,  the  most  serious  charge  which  was  made  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Secretary  against  the  planters — namely,  that  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  the  negroes  in  the  several  colonies  always 
bore  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  the  sugar  produced. 
I  think  that  the  Honourable  Member  for  Lancaster,  in  his  able  speech 
of  last  evening,  most  clearly  and  distinctly  proved,  by  papers  and 
documents,  which  I  must  take  leave  to  observe  were  wholly  un- 
answered by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth,  that  with 
respect  to  Demerara  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary's  calculations 
were  founded  on  erroneous  data,  and  that  they  were  in  consequence 
totally  incorrect.  The  Right  Honourable  Secretary  wholly  left  out 
of  his  calculation  the  important  fact  that,  in  Demerara,  the  growth 
of  cotton  and  coffee  had  been  much  lessened,  and  the  cultivation  of 
sugar,  in  consequence,  increased.  Hence  it  followed  that  the  negroes 
formerly  employed  upon  the  lands  devoted  to  the  culture  of  coffea 
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and  the  growth  of  cotton,  are  now  transferred  to  the  sugar  estates, 
which  have  increased  in  extent  as  the  plantations  of  the  former  have 
diminished.  But  while  the  cultivation  of  sugar  has  increased,  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  negroes  has  continued  in  the  same  ratio 
as  before  ;  .and  hence,  for  want  of  a  more  extended  and  more  accurate 
view  of  the  subject,  arose  the  error  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secret* 
tary.  In  a  pamphlet  published  by  a  very  able  accountant,  who  took 
as  the  basis  of  his  calculations  all  the  Bgures  previously  published  by 
the  Honourable  Member  lor  Weymouth,  this  fact  appears  to  be  very 
satisfactorily  proved — that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  negroes 
upon  an  estate  always  continued  as  long  as  there  was  a  certain  excess 
of  one  sex  over  the  other  sex ;  and  that  when  that  excess  became 
small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  a  certain  increase  in  the 
population  was  the  result.  Therefore,  it  is  clear  to  demonstration 
that  the  decrease  in  the  black  population  of  the  colonies  was  not 
consequent  upon  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  the  sugar  produced. 
The  charge  which  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  made  against  the 
colonies  upon  this  point  was  one  which  every  person  in  England  must 
have  heard  with  pain,  and  I  am  sure  every  planter  in  the  West  Indies 
will  receive  with  indignation.  Is  it  true  that  the  planters  of  Jamaica 
have  obtained  ao  increased  production  of  sugar  by  working  the  negro 
to  death  ?  Is  it  true  that  they  have  sought  to  increase  their  own  profits 
at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  their  slaves  ?  That  is  the  charge  made 
:t rain st  them ;  and  either  it  is  true,  or  it  is  not  true.  If  it  be  not  true, 
then  

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  beg  the  Honourable  Gentleman's 
pardon  for  interrupting  him,  but  he  is  really  mistaken  when  he  attri- 
butes that  argument  or  that  assertion  to  me. 

Mr.  Godson. — I  appeal  to  the  House  whether  this  argument  has 
not  formed  some  part  of  the  debate  ?  I  appeal  to  the  memory  of  the 
House,  whether  it  did  not  form  part  of  the  speech  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman?  At  all  events,  it  is  an  argument  which, 
if  not  used  by  him,  has  been  used  by  some  others  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  debate.  The  charge  advanced  against  the  planters  has 
clearly  and  distinctly  been  this:— that  they  have  obtained  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  sugar  from  their  estates  by  goading  unto  death 
the  negroes  that  they  possessed.  The  West  India  proprietors  deny 
the  truth  of  that  charge.  They  admit  that,  while  the  cultivation  of 
their  estates  was  divided  between  cotton,  coffee,,  and  sugar,  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  population;  but,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  that  circumstance  is  accounted  for  in  the  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  the  male  and  female  population, — the  excess  being 
on  the  side  obnoxious  to  propagation,  namely,  on  the  male.  By  the 
pamphlet,  published  by  the  accountant  to  whom  1  before  referred, 
it  will  be  found  that  in  all  the  different  colonies  the  increase  in  the 
population  has  been  in  proportion,  as  the  number  of  females  has 
preponderated  over  that  of  the  males;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  decrease  in  the  population  has  always  been  proportionate  to  the 
excess  of  males  over  the  femules.  Take,  for  instance,  Barbadoes,— 
in  1823  the  excess  of  females  above  males,  in  that  island,  amounted 
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to  6498,  and  in  1829,  it  amounted  to  6520;  and  the  population  from 
1823  lo  1829,  increased  from  78,816  to  81,902.  At  these  periods 
the  population  was  rapidly  increasing.  In  the  parish  of  Portland, 
in  Jamaica,  at  first  there  was  a  great  excess  of  males,  but  afterwards 
of  females.  In  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  1829,  there  was  an  excess 
of  females  of  5913,  above  the  males;  a  number  so  great  that  the 
time  must  be  at  hand  when  there  will  be  an  increase  upon  the  whole 
population.  But  the  indignant  answer  of  the  planter  is — that  it  is 
not  true  that  the  decrease  of  the  population  has  been  occasioned  by 
bis  goading  the  negro  to  death,  to  advance  his  own  profits. 

The  next  point  made  by  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  was  this, 
—that  the  diminished  value  of  West  India  property  was  not  owing 
to  auy  agitation  of  the  slave  question  in  this  country.    The  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  endeavoured  to  prove, — and  from  the  manner 
in  which  his  statements  were  cheered,  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  they 
were  received  by  the  majority  of  those  who  were  present,  as  afford- 
ing the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  validity  of  his  argument,—- 
that  the  West  India  colonies  had  been  in  a  state  of  great  distress  at 
other  periods  as  well  as  the  present.    He  stated  that  in  the  year  1804, 
there  was  presented  to  this  House  a  petition  from  Jamaica,  shewing 
that  great  distress  existed  at  that  time,  and  declaring,  that  unless 
some  immediate  relief  were  extended  to  the  colonies,  the  ruin  of  the 
planters  must  irretrievably  follow.   *«  This,*'  said  the  Right  Honour* 
able  Gentleman,  with  an  air  of  triumph  — "  this  was  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  slave  trade.    At  that  time  the  planters  declare  that  their 
estates  are  good  for  nothing;  and  therefore,  if  they  be  good  for 
nothing  in  1833,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  attributing  the  loss  in 
their  value  to  the  agitation  of  the  slave  question."   Such  was  the 
notable  argument  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary;  but  he  omitted 
this  fact,  that  the  Parliament  of  England  at  ihe  time  that  the  colonists 
complained  in  1804,  had  recently  interdicted  the  intercourse  between 
Jamaica  and  the  United  States  of  America.    The  inhabitants  became 
alarmed  lest  that  interdiction  should  bring  a  famine  similar  to  that 
which  had  swept  away  15,000  negroes.   That  being  the  case— an 
intercourse  so  beneficial  to  the  colonists  having  been  interdicted  by 
the  British  Legislature,  was  it  not  natural  that  they  should  petition 
you,  and  say  "  we  are  ruined — it  is  impossible  that  we  can  go  on — 
your  measures  of  foreign  policy  oppress  us  ;  we,  therefore,  call  upon 
you  for  assistance.  It  may  be  good  for  the  community  at  home  that  you 
should  cut  off  the  communication  between  us  and  the  United  States, 
but  it  occasions  to  us  great  injury,  and  we  therefore  pray  for  assist- 
ance."  By  the  omission  of  that  fact  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
obtained  an  applause  from  this  House,  which  I  am  satisfied  would 
have  been  withheld  had  he  stated  the  whole  case.    But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's  argument  upon  this  point 
is  shallow  and  inconclusive  to  the  last  degree.    Because  there  was 
distress  without  any  agitation  of  the  slave  trade  in  1804,  he  leaps  to 
the  conclusion  (and  he  wishes  the  House  to  follow  him  in  the  plunge), 
that,  after  a  ten  years'  agitation  of  the  slave  question,  in  1833,  the 
is  in  no  respect,  and  in  no  degree,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
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latter.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  various  causes  by  which  the  value 
of  land  is  affected — without  stopping  to  shew  how  it  may  be  of  great 
value  at  one  time,  and  of  little  or  no  value  at  another — this  is  the 
fact  that  I  rely  upon  as  offering  a  complete  refutation  of  the  argument 
advanced  by  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary,— namely,  that  since  the 
year  1823,  estates  in  the  West  Indies  have  not  been  saleable;  the 
produce  of  the  estate  has  found  a  market,  but  the  estate  itself  has 
been  as  if  it  were  without  a  title.  In  1804  you  destroyed  the  value  of 
the  produce  of  those  estates  ;  but  in  1823  you  began  agitation,  and 
made  the  estates  themselves  valueless. 

I  have,  Sir,  hitherto  spoken  of  Jamaica;  but  I  beg  leave  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  statement  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,  in  reference  to  some  of  the  other  islands  ; — and  first  with 
respect  to  Barbadoes.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  asserted, 
that  in  no  one  island  had  the  law  of  evidence  been  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  as  in  England.  I  have  been  requested  by  the  agent 
from  Barbadoes  to  deny  the  correctness  of  that  assertion,  as  far  as 
regards  the  island  with  which  he  is  connected.  The  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Barbadoes,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  which 
were  sent  out  from  the  Government  of  this  country,  passed  an  Act, 
by  which  they  provided  that  the  evidence  of  negroes  should  from 
that  time  be  taken  in  the  same  form,  and  be  subject  only  to  the  same 
roles  and  regulations  as  all  other  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in 
that  island. 

Another  of  the  charges  against  the  colonies  was,  that  they  had 
refused  to  appoint  protectors  of  slaves.  This  again  is  incorrect  as 
regards  Barbadoes;  for  in  that  island  it  appears  that  the  Local 
Legislature  enacted,  that  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Attorney-General,  should  be  consi- 
dered as  constituting  a  Committee  for  the  protection  of  slaves ;  and 
I  certainly  cannot  conceive  what  better  protection  could  be  given  to 
the  poor  of  any  country  than  the  guardianship  of  three  such  public 
officers  as  those  whom  I  have  named.  It  was  further  provided,  that 
those  three  functionaries  should  have  the  power  of  appointing  a 
secretary,  who  should  be  considered  as  the  acting  protector  of  slaves. 

When  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  was  looking  out  for 
charges  against  the  West  India  planters,  1  think  he  would  have  acted 
more  candidly,  if  he  had  not  invariably  taken  extreme  cases  as  a  test 
and  sample  of  the  whole  system.  While  he  pointed  out  the  delin- 
quencies of  some  of  the  colonies,  he  entirely  overlooked  the  merito- 
rious exertions  of  those  which  had  done  their  duty.  For  the  sake  of 
producing  an  effect,  and  of  gaining  the  applause  of  the  House,  he 
collected  together  all  the  faults  of  the  worst  colonies,  and  spoke  of 
them  as  common  occurrences  even  in  the  best.  This  was  a  most 
unfair  mode  of  treating  the  question,  and  a  mode  which  I  think  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  must  now  see  was  not  quite  prudent. 

I  must,  Sir,  trouble  the  House  on  that  part  of  the  plan  which  relates 
to  the  money.  The  15,000,000/  which  is  spoken  of  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  compensate  the  planters  for  giving  up  all  their  rights.  The  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  has  spoken  of  our  colonies  as  if  it  were  almost 
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a  matter  of  indifference  whether  we  retained  them  or  not;  and  I  know 
it  has  been  urged,  again  and  again,  that  if  the  whole  of  our  West  India 
colonies  were  taken  from  us,  we  should  still  get  a  sufficient  supply 
of  sugar  at  home.  But  if  1  understand  the  feeling  of  this  country 
rightly,  its  great  wish  is  to  have  the  market  supplied  with  sugar, 
the  produce  of  free  labour.  If  we  submit  to  the  loss  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  depend  for  our  supply  of  sugar  upon  the  produce  of 
other  countries,  will  the  object  so  anxiously  desired  be  accomplished  ? 
Where  shall  we  obtain  sugar  the  produce  of  free  labour?  From 
Brazil  ?  No.  From  Cuba  ?  No.  From  the  French  colonies  ?  No* 
Slavery  exists  in  them  all.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  anxious  to 
have  sugar  produced  by  free  labour,  must  have  a  strong  interest  in 
keeping  up  our  own  colonies,  because  it  is  to  them  alone  that  we  can 
look  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  great  and  desirable  object.  In 
former  times  it  was  clearly  laid  down  by  every  writer  upon  our  colonies, 
that  Great  Britain,  without  the  commanding  advantages  of  colonial 
possessions,  could  not  maintain  and  keep  her  high  position  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.  I  can  assure  the  Honourable  Gentlemen  who  in- 
terrupt me  that  this  is  a  auestion  not  of  time,  but  one,  with  respect 
to  the  West  Indians,  of  life !  You  are  the  jury  to  try  them ;  and 
I  am  sure  you  have,  at  least,  a  sufficient  sense  of  justice  and  pro* 
priety  to  hear  what  may  be  urged  in  their  defence  before  you  proceed 
to  give  your  verdict.  I  am  aware  that  I  have  not  the  ability  to  do 
their  cause  all  the  justice  that  it  deserves ;  but  still  I  conceive  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  endeavour  to  convince  you  that  you  have  an  interest  in  the 
colonies  as  well;as  the  planters.  To  myself,  personally,  the  matter  is 
one  of  indifference;  but  I  think  that  when  the  Right  Honourable 
Secretary  was  allowed  three  hours  to  state  his  case  against  the  colo- 
nies, when  he  was  allowed  another  hour  on  a  subsequent  night  to 
repeat,  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  strengthen,  his  case, — when  that 
powerful  speech  is  now  fourteen  days'  sail  on  the  way  to  the  West 
India  Islands, — I  think  I  do  not  ask  too  much  when  I  request  the 
House  to  listen,  at  least  with  the  semblance  of  attention,  to  the  state- 
ments which  may  be  advanced  on  the  other  side.  I  was  about  to 
state  that  the  colonies  of  this  country  ought  to  be  kept  in  such  a  state 
that,  by  being  worked,  they  jnay  be  of  value.  Now  it  is  impossible 
that  you  can  make  them  of  value  unless  you  have  in  them  a  uumber 
of  resident  planters,  which  your  plan  certainly  will  not  encourage. 

There  has  been,  Sir,  an  endeavour  to  shew,  that  the  magistrates 
in  the  colonies  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Do  you  mean  to  take  away 
the  power  of  the  Assemblies  ?  If  you  do,  you  take  away  the  means 
of  carrying  your  own  plan  into  execution.  I  think,  then,  that  the 
plan  itself  does  not  contain  that  "  executory  principle"  of  which 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  spoke,  and  which  he  said  was 
to  essential  to  it.  A  great  nation,  endeavouring  to  perform  a  great 
undertaking,  should  act  upon  a  plan  by  which  the  nation  should  feel 
that  whilst  that  good  was  endeavoured  to  be  effected,  no  risk  was 
entailed  upon  the  security  of  life  and  property.  I  thank  you  have 
not  introduced  the  proper  principle  into  your  plan,  by  excluding  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and  the  magistrates  of  the  islands  from  any 
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participation  in  its  execution.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  these 
persons  should  be  asked  to  assist  in  your  plan,  for  unless  they  join 
with  you,  I  am  satisfied  that  you  will  never  succeed  in  carrying  your 
plan  into  operation.  I  think  that  a  little  addition  of  money  would 
have  this  effect.  I  am  aware  that  my  proposition  for  the  expenditure 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  cannot  be  very  palatable  to  the 
House  at  the  present  moment.  It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of 
Honourable  Gentlemen  that  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  stated 
that  the  decrease  of  the  duty  on  sugar  from  27s.  to  24s.  per  cent,  had 
not  benefited  the  consumer,  and  that  if  the  3s.  per  cwt.  were  again 
put  on,  the  consumer  would  not  suffer.  Now  this  additional  3s.  will 
produce  to  the  country  a  revenue  of  600,000/.,  and  Id.  a  pound  in 
coffee  would  produce  100,000/.  more.  If  the  consumer,  then,  do  not 
suffer  by  thus  raising  the  revenue  upon  the  production  of  the  West 
ladies,  can  there  be  any  harm,  anything  wrong,  in  endeavouring  to 
conciliate  all  the  parties  by  giving  such  a  sum  of  money,  as  the  ad- 
ditional 700,000/.  should  be  the  interest  of?  I  think  it  is  a  pro- 
position which  may  be  urged  with  the  greatest  safety,  that  if  you 
increase  the  taxation  upon  the  West  India  produce  to  the  amount  of 
700,000/.,  you  may  afford  to  give  a  sum,  of  which  the  700,000/.  should 
be  the  interest,  at  3  per  cent.  That  sum  would  be  20,000,000/., 
and  I  contend  that  it  ought  to  be  given  to  the  West  India  planters, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  which  they  will  sustain,  and  as  an 
inducement  to  them  not  to  resist  a  law  which,  but  for  some  aid  of 
this  kind,  must  involve  them  in  utter  ruin. 

The  resolution  with  which  I  intend  to  conclude  will  embrace  four 
distinct  propositions—first,  it  will  grant  immediate  emancipation  to 
the  negro ;  secondly,  it  will  enable  your  resolutions  to  work  well  in 
practice  by  conciliating  the  prejudices  of  the  planters ;  thirdly,  it  will 
provide  a  fund  for  the  raising  of  a  capital  of  20,000,000/.,  which 
I  would  pay  to  the  colonists  as  a  compensation ;  and,  fourthly,  it  will 
pledge  the  House  to  lend  10,000,000/.  to  the  planters  on  the  security 
of  the  colonies  themselves.   Those  who  have  been  so  anxious  for 
emancipation, — those  who  are  so  anxious  that  the  slave  should  be 
immediately  free,  may  vote  for  my  resolution,  because,  by  it,  eman- 
cipation will  be  given  at  once.    In  the  midst  of  all  the  difficulties, 
all  the  troubles,  and,  1  will  say,  all  the  dangers  of  this  subject,  will 
you,  for  a  comparatively  inconsiderable  sum  of  money,  sell  not  only 
the  honour  of  Great  Britain  (as  far  as  the  West  Indies  are  concerned), 
but  will  you  teach  a  lesson  to  the  other  colonies  that  no  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  faith  of  the  mother-country  ?    I  base  the  resolu- 
tion which  will  contain  the  four  propositions  that  I  have  stated,  upon 
the  two  plans  which  have  been  laid  before  the  House — the  one  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Secretary,  the  other  by  the  Noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  Northumberland.    I,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  move  an  amendment 
to  the  first  resolution.    It  follows  the  resolution  verbatim  to  the  end, 
and  then  introduces  an  addition  to  it.    I  move  "  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee  that  immediate  measures  be  taken  for  the  entire 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  colonies,  with  the  concurrence  and 
assistance  of  the  local  legislatures  and  authorities ;  and  that,  in  con- 
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to  the  murder  of  the  whites.  What  is  to  hinder  that  taking  place  now, 
if  the  hatred  of  the  blacks  be  so  strong  ?  Nothing  but  military  force. 
Let,  then,  such  force  be  still  further  strengthened  by  a  preventive 
police,  and  a  body  of  independent  magistracy,  until  the  change  frorh 
slavery  to  freedom  shall  be  complete ;  and  as  the  slaves  *  will  have  no 
addition  to  their  numbers  or  their  force  by  being  made  free,  while  all 
the  motives  to  rebellion  or  revenge  will  be  greatly  lessened,  we  cannot, 
for  a  moment,  apprehend  insurrection  as  a  consequence  of  their  ob- 
taining their  immediate  freedom,  though  we  may  dread  it  as  the  almost 
inevitable  consequence  which  must  and  will  ensue  on  that  freedom 
being  longer  withheld. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  indolence  of  the  slaves,  and  their  incapacity  or 
unwillingness  to  labour  for  their  own  support.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  love  of  ease  is  as  common  to  the  negro  race  as  to  every  other. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  Africa  to  discover  this  propensity.  All 
men  dislike  to  labour  more  than  is  necessary  to  obtain  for  them  the 
enjoyments  of  life :  beyond  this  they  desire  leisure,  or  at  least  the 
entire  direction  and  control  over  the  employment  of  their  time.  It  is 
also  true  that,  in  warm  climates,  repose  is  a  greater  luxury  than  in 
colder  ones.  But  notwithstanding  this,  how  stands  the  fact  ?  Is  it 
not  established  by  evidence  the  most  varied  and  unimpeachable,  that, 
wherever  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
negroes,  like  other  men,  are  beings  made  up  of  hopes  and  fears,  and 
operated  upon  by  the  stimulus  of  rewards  and  punishments  ?  They 
have  been  granted,  for  their  own  use,  in  some  cases,  a  day  in  each 
week ;  in  others,  an  hour  in  each  day  :  and  in  both,  they  have  shewn, 
that  in  the  hour  or  day  devoted  to  their  own  use,  and  the  produce  of 
which  was  to  be  for  their  own  benefit,  they  have  done  more  than  in 
twice  or  thrice  the  time  when  employed  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Had 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  caught  the  Chairman's  eye  at  an  earlier 
part  of  the  night,  1  was  prepared  to  establish  this  by  evidence,  which  I 
have  brought  with  me  for  that  purpose ;  but  at  this  late  hour,  and  under 
the  pledge  of  brevity  I  have  given,  I  will  abstain  from  reading  the 
evidence  I  have  here.  I  may  direct,  however,  those  who  still  entertain 
doubts  on  this  subject  where  it  will  be  found ;  and  I  will  accordingly 
name  the  works  I  hold  in  my  hand.  They  are  not  anonymous,  but 
each  is  the  produotion  of  some  author  well  knowo  and  highly  esteemed, 
both  in  the  political  and  the  literary  world.  The  first  is  Mr.  Jeremie, 
for  many  years  a  resident  in  the  West  Indies,  as  President  of  the 
Council  in  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  and,  subsequently,  appointed  to  an 
official  capacity  in  the  Mauritius.  This  gentleman,  in  his  Essays  on 
Colonial  Slavery,  presents  a  large  mass  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
emancipated  slaves  are  among  the  most  industrious  of  men :  that  under 
every  imaginable  disadvantage  they  acquire  property,  and  become  in- 
dustrious, frugal,  and  prosperous  artisans  and  traders.  He  gives  an 
interesting  history  of  the  town  of  Castrees,  in  St.  Lucia,  where  the  great 
part  of  the  population  are  free  blacks  and  people  of  colour,  and  by 
whom  a  large  amount  of  property  is  held  in  houses,  lands,  ships,  &c, 
many  individuals  possessing  from  20001.  to  3000/.  value ;  and  all 
acquired  entirely  by  their  own  exertions.    The  other  work  is  one  en- 
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titled  Wages  or  the  Whip,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Conder,  a  well-known 
author,  in  which  is  collected  a  body  of  evidence  to  satisfy  the  most 
sceptical  of  this  great  truth,  that  wherever  coercion  or  force  is  applied 
to  draw  forth  the  exertions  of  the  negro,  he  gives  his  labour  unwillingly, 
and  it  is,  consequently,  unproductive }  but  wherever  the  stimulus  of 
hope  and  reward  is  offered,  his  vigour  becomes  redoubled,  his  industry 
is  untiring,  and  his  labour  is  rendered  profitable  both  to  the  employer 
and  employed. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  ground,  therefore,  for  the  assumption, 
that,  if  liberated,  the  negroes  would  fail  to  support  themselves ;  and 
the  best  proof,  perhaps,  that  can  be  given,  that  Ministers  do  not 
entertain  this  view  of  the  case,  and  consider  the  negro  a  peculiarly' 
indolent  being,  is  this—that  though  they  urge  his  natural  unwilling- 
ness to  work,  as  an  argument  against  his  immediate  emancipation,  and 
justify  the  keeping  him  in  slavery  for  twelve  years  longer,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  necessary  to  teach  him  habits  of  industry  (as  if  the 
unfortunate  slave  had  not  been  taught  those  habits,  by  being  kept  at 
hard  labour  all  his  life),  yet  they  expect  this  "  indolent  being/'  who, 
they  allege  cannot  he  induced  to  labour,  by  the  stimulus  of  hunger 
and  nakedness,  to  supply  the  want  of  food  and  raiment,  which  can 
only  be  thus  obtained  ;—they  expect  him,  when  all  his  wants  have 
been  supplied  by  the  seven  hours  and  a  half  of  labour  for  his  master 
daring  the  day,  to  labour  the  other  two  hours  and  a  half,  without  the 
stimulus  of  hunger  and  nakedness,  but  with  the  prudent  forethought 
and  design  of  laying  up  a  provision  for  a  future  day.  Now,  both 
of  these  positions  cannot  be  true — the  negro  cannot  be  at  once  the 
most  indolent  and  improvident,  and  the  roost  industrious  and  prudent 
of  the  human  race ;  though  Ministers  assume  him  to  be  either,  as  it 
best  suits  their  purpose.  The  truth  is,  that  he  is  in  neither  of  these 
extremes ;  but  his  character  is  that  of  the  common  average  of  hu- 
manity under  similar  circumstances  to  his  own  :  whatever  is  bad 
about  htm  is  the  result  of  his  enslaved  condilion,  and  can  only  be 
eradicated  by  his  being  made  free.  Whatever  is  good  about  him  is 
part  of  his  human  nature,  and,  as  such,  is  capable  of  progressive 
improvement;  the  first  step  to  which  must  be,  his  emancipation. 
And,  as  all  slaves,  hitherto  made  free,  have  bettered  their  condition 
from  the  moment  of  their  freedom  being  attained,  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  doubting  but  that  all  the  slaves  in  future  to  be  emancipated 
will  run  the  same  career  of  improvement,— some  faster  and  some  slower 
than  others, — but  all,  at  least  rising  above  that  lowest  point  in  the 
&cale  of  existence,  which  now  marks  them  the  next  link  in  creation  to 
the  beasts  of  the  field.  This,  being  broken,  they  will  rise,  like  other 
rational  beings,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  and  all  the 
virtues  of  manhood  and  humanity. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  cessation  of  our  supplies  of  sugar,  which  it  is 
contended,  can  only  be  had  from  the  West  Indies,  and  only  be 
cultivated  by  slaves,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  such  an  argu- 
ment as  this  should  be  advanced  by  any  one  pretending  to  geogra- 
phical, or  political,  or  commercial  information ;  and  yet  it  has  been 
dwell  upon  at  great  length.    But  can  Honourable  Members  be  igito- 
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rant  of  the  fact,  that  in  our  own  immense  empire  of  the  East  Indies, 
any  quantity  of  sugar  might  be  obtained,  the  entire  produce  of  free 
labour ;  and  even  now,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  its  growth,  so 
much  cheaper  than  the  sugar  of  the  West, — that,  to  protect  this, 
a  heavy  extra  duty  has  been  placed  on  all  the  sugar  imported  from 
Bengal,  without  which  the  West  India  sugar,  produced  by  slave 
labour,  would,  long  ago,  have  been  driven  out  of  the  market  ?  It  is 
true,  that  at  present,  the  East  India  sugar  is  inferior  in  strength  and 
quality  to  that  of  the  West :  but  when  the  same  protection  of  person 
and  property  shall  be  extended  to  residents  in  Bengal,  as  is  now 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  our  other  colonies— when  British 
capitalists  shall  be  permitted  to  hold  lands  in  India,  establish  mills, 
and  apply  the  capital,  the  science,  and  the  skill,  of  Europe,  to  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  in  the  East,  as  they  now  do  in  the  West,— 
there  is  no  doubt,  in  the  mind  of  any  person  who  has  resided  in 
India,  that  its  quality  may  be  made  quite  equal  to  that  of  any  sugar 
in  the  world ;  and,  therefore,  that  all  alarm  on  the  subject  of  fail- 
ure of  supply  in  this  necessary  or  luxury  of  life,  is  perfectly  ground*' 
less. 

Fourthly,  ai  to  the  eucouragement  which  will  be  given  to  slavery 
in  other  colonies,  and  the  extension  of  the  slave  trade  for  their  sup- 
ply, by  the  cessation  of  slavery  in  our  own,  I  think  the  remedy  for 
this  perfectly  easy.—- If,  instead  of  the  unjust  preference  which  has 
hitherto  been  given  to  the  produce  of  slave  labour  over  that  of  free 
industry,  the  Ministers  would  but  reverse  the  rule,  and  tax  heavily 
the  produce  of  slave  colonies,  while  they  admitted  the  produce  of 
free  labour  on  easier  terms,  slavery  would  then  become  so  much 
more  unprofitable  than  freedom,  even  to  the  planters  themselves, 
that  it  would  not  long  be  continued.  And  as  to  the  slave  trade, 
I  contend,  that  if  the  Government  of  England  would  only  be  just 
enough,  courageous  enough,  and  virtuous  enough,  to  declare  the 
slave  trade  to  be  piracy,  wherever  practised,  and  by  whomsoever 
carried  on — and  make  some  severe  examples  of  those  captured  in 
its  perpetration — it  would  soon  be  swept  away,  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  is  one  remarkable  inconsistency 
in  the  opinions  held  on  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  to  which  I  must, 
for  a  moment,  advert.  All  parties  are  now  agreed  to  speak  of  the 
latter  with  detestation  and  horror,  even  those  who  see  nothing  in 
slavery  itself  so  had  as  to  require  its  abolition.  But,  for  myself,  I 
deem  slavery  to  be  the  worst  of  the  two :  the  slave  trade  consists  in 
the  capture  and  conveyance  of  men  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies, 
in  a  most  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable  manner,  it  is  true ;  but 
what  is  slavery  but  a  perpetuation  of  his  state  of  suffering  and  wrong, 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  victim's  life  ?  It  is  a  crime,  no  doubt,  to  seize  the 
free  man,  and  make  him  a  slave— it  is  also  a  crime  to  transport  him  by 
force  from  his  native  home  to  a  foreign  shore — but  is  it  not  equally  a 
crime  to  purchase  this  injured  victim,  and  to  keep  him  in  cruel  bondage 
all  the  rest  of  his  days  ?  For  my  own  part,  though  I  know  it  is  against 
the  commonly-received  opinion,  I  consider  the  subsequent  bondage  of 
perpetuated  slavery  to  be  even  worse  than  tho  original  capture  and 
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banishment  of  the  slave  to  which  it  gives  rise.  For  I  think  that  the 
subsequent  slavery,  though  coming  after  in  point  of  time,  is,  in  reality, 
the  parent  of  the  slave  trade  itself :  were  there  no  receivers  of  stolen  men, 
men  would  not  continue  to  be  stolen;  were  there  no  buyers  of  slaves 
there  would  soon  cease  to  be  sellers ;  and  I  therefore  cannot  under- 
stand the  philanthropy  of  those  who  affect  such  extreme  horror  at  the 
slave  trade,  as  the  means  by  which  the  victims  are  procured,  but 
have  no  indignation  whatever  towards  those  who  keep  these  victims, 
all  their  lives  afterwards  in  bondage,  subject  to  misery,  to  stripes,  and 
to  chains.  The  time,  I  hope,  is  arrived,  when  both  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  are  about  to  be  extinguished  together.  Let  England  set 
the  proud  example  first,  and  use  all  her  great  political  and  moral  in- 
fluence with  other  countries,  to  follow  it ;  and  I  do  not  despair,  even 
before  I  sink  into  the  grave  myself,  to  see  slavery  abolished  in  every 
colony  of  the  West,  whether  British  or  Foreign ;  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  it  has  too  long  been  a  blot  on  the 
free  institutions  for  which  that  country  is  otherwise  distinguished. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured,  much  more  briefly  than  I  could  have 
wished,— -as,  in  deference  to  the  convenience  of  the  House  at  this 
Late  hour  of  the  night,  1  have  omitted  many  arguments  on  which,  had 
1  been  earlier  in  the  debate,  I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  dwell — 
to  shew  that  all  the  reasons  alleged  against  immediate  emancipation 
are  capable  of  being  refuted  :  and  that  as  such  immediate  emanci- 
pation is  more  just,  and  not  more  dangerous,  than  any  protracted 
scheme,  it  ought  to  have  the  preference  of  all  parties,  whether  they 
wish  the  abolition  of  slavery,  on  the  grounds  of  religion,  justice,  or 
jwlicy, — all  of  which  are  opposed  to  any  delay  whatever,  beyond  the 
shortest  possible  period,  within  which  adequate  arrangements  could  be 
made  to  carry  the  emancipation  into  effect. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  prospects  which  such 
a  measure  as  I  advocate,  would  open  to  the  colonies,  as  well  as  to 
the  mother-country.  The  negroes  being  released  from  their  present 
degraded  and  depressed  condition.,  would  become  subject  to  new 
motives,  animated  by  new  hopes,  and  cheered  by  new  enjoyments, 
The  means  of  instruction  bein^  afforded  them,  their  leisure  would  be 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Religious  and  mora),  as 
well  as  entertaining  and  useful  instruction,  would  teach  them  that  the 
wants  of  man  can  be  Lest  satisfied  by  industry  and  prudence ;  that 
next  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  physical  wants,  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  is  at  once  a  duty  and  a  pleasure.  The  developement  of 
every  new  mental  faculty  would  expand  the  desire  for  further  intel- 
lectual attainment;  and  thus  the  now  dormant  power  of  the  negro 
mind  would  be  brought  into  progressively  increasing  exercise,  till 
they  became  fitted  for  the  highest  enjoyment  of  all  social  and  do- 
mestic pleasures.  With  increased  intelligence,  augmented  wealth 
would  be  acquired.  New  desires  would  require  new  materials  for 
satisfaction.  The  further  developement  of  the  resources  of  their  own 
industry  would  furnish  the  means  of  payment  or  exchange ;  and  the 
demand  which  would  thus  be  created  for  British  manufactures  of 
every  sort  and  kind,  would  be  the  roost  ample,  as  well  as  the  most 
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*ri  sacrifice  which  we  might 
at*  trreat  measure  of  imme- 
>hould  actually  accrue,  for 
the  change  from  a  system 
utt&ry  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
-uch  loss  being  compensated  ; 
i»  veil  as  the  slave — the  colony  as 
:dted  by  the  change.    As  my 
-evolutions  growing  out  of  it, 
vper  time,  to  submit  to  the  House, 
vith  following  the  example  of 
ir  resolutions  on  the  Table  of 
n  the  first.    I  will,  therefore, 
juons  by  way  of  amendment;  and 
ia»  been  taken  on  it,  I  will  shape  my 
aon  tc<  rdiogly.    My  amendment  is  as 
piu,  is  Committee  that  immediate 

.   >e  taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
Msetons.  without  further  delay  than  may 
xkIv  of  magistracy  and  police,  for  the 
*actr — and  without  subjecting  the  emanci- 
or  burden  whatever,  as  the  price  of  their 

-  i  question  of  such  importance  that 
me  a  patient  hearing.    My  apology  for 
udeavoured  to  make  myself  acquainted 
lection,  am!  am,  at  least,  an  unprejudiced 
% .  or  by  friends,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  as 
tssoK'diate  abolition  of  slavery  is  absolutely 
§  of  the  country,  the  situation  of  the 
the  voice  of  reason  and  humanity,  alike 
.  all  the  circumstances  of  difficulty  in 
Not  only  have  we  at  stake  the  misery 
ittwh but,  perhaps,  the  maritime  greatness 
v  •  .>  meet  the  claim  of  the  negro,  but 
^  master.    There  is  no  Member  of  this 
constituency,  who  does  not  number 
«  duals  entitled  to  the  highest  respect, 
„  ^11  suspicion,  but  who,  at  the  same  time, 
Uqu  to  what  I  must  call  feelings  of  inconsiderate 
ibis  to  their  hearts,  would  be  very  dan- 
foilcw.     We  cannot,  as  legislators,  allow 
from  reason  and  justice,  to  govern 
ou  just  moved  by  my  Honourable  Friend, 
which  lie  gave  notice,  but  it  is  still 
^  \cept  with  apprehension.    It  is  true 
IjsMvi  the  sentiments  which  dictate  his  reso- 
upon  his  resolutions,  and  not  upon  the 
t,»  resolutions,  I  would  say,  that  if  fol- 
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lowed  up,  tbey  could  not  fail  to  lead  us  into  difficulty  and  danger. 
The  Honourable  Member  proposes  that  slavery  shall  entirely  cease 
after  a  certain  date  j  but  will  not  slavery  be  entirely  abolished  by 
the  resolutions  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  consider  a  state  of  apprenticeship  as  a  state 
of  slavery,  and  are  prepared  to  admit,  therefore,  that  slavery  is 
recognised  by  the  laws  of  this  country  ?  Those  who  contend  for 
the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery,  forget  the  actual  state  of  the 
slave  j  they  forget  that,  although  in  form  and  growth  a  man,  he  has 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  an  infant.  At  once  to  strike  off  his  chains, 
therefore,  without  preparing  him  for  a  state  of  freedom,  would  place 
him  in  a  situation  as  disadvantageous  to  himself  as  it  must  be  fatal 
to  those  with  whom  he  has  any  connexion.  In  legislating  upon  this 
subject  are  we  not  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  experience  ?  Has  the 
last  page  of  the  history  of  St.  Domingo  been  written  in  characters 
of  blood  for  nothing  ?  Is  the  narrative  of  misery  and  rain,  arising 
from  the  rash  legislation  of  the  National  Convention  of  France,  to 
be  thrown  away  upon  us?  Shall  we  not  take  warning  by  that 
frightful  example  ?  And  whilst  we  take  means  to  abolish  slavery, 
shall  we  not  take  care  not  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  reproach  of 
bringing  down  misfortunes  ten  thousand  times  more  fearful. 

I  am  not  inclined,  therefore,  to  agree  to  any  resolution  which 
shall  at  once  remove  the  slave  from  all  restraint  and  control  j  I 
prefer,  on  the  contrary,  agreeing  to  the  resolution  which  proposes 
to  place  him  in  a  state  of  probation.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
concur  in  all  the  resolutions  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary. 
The  first  of  them  I  cannot  help  thinking  is  founded  on  erroneous 
principles.  It  gives  a  certain  portion  of  the  slave's  time  to  his 
master,  and  the  remaining  portion  to  the  slave  himself.  Is  it  not 
clear  that  the  slave,  having  no  incentive  to  diligence,  will  work  little 
during  the  time  apportioned  to  his  master,  but  will  reserve  his  ener- 
gies till  the  time  arrives  when  he  is  to  work  for  himself?  Ought 
we  not  rather  to  devise  some  plan  which  shall  give  him  an  interest 
in  constant  industry,  and  enable  him  in  proportion  to  his  diligence, 
to  accelerate  the  arrival  of  bis  freedom  ? 

As  it  is  my  intention  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Committee  upon  the 
fourth  resolution,  when  we  come  to  it,  I  trust  it  will  excuse  me,  if  I 
give  my  opinion  upon  it  somewhat  in  detail.  The  country  is  com- 
plaining of  the  pressure  of  taxation  j  we  have  recently  rejected  two 
motions  to  relieve  them  of  the  assessed  taxes  j  we  have,  in  like 
manner,  refused  relief  to  the  agricultural  classes  ; — and  yet,  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  add  to  the  burden  of  taxation  so  much  com- 
plained of.  The  Right  Honourable  Secretary  is  a  bold  man  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  he  will  find  himself  supported  by  the  House.  I  do  not 
think  the  pecuniary  portion  of  his  plan  will  give  satisfaction  to  any 
party.  In  the  first  place,  how  can  15,000,000/.  satisfy  the  claims  of 
the  colonists  ?  They  tell  you  that  44,000,000/.  is  the  smallest  sum 
you  ought  to  make  over  to  them  as  a  gift,  with  the  use  of  their 
slaves  for  forty  years*  to  come.    So  far  from  the  15,000,000/.  satis- 
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tying  the  colonists,  I  believe  that  even  the  gift  of  it,  accompanied 
with  the  proposed  conditions,  would  be  most  fatal  to  them. 

We  are  told  that  West  Indian  property  has  been  depreciated  to 
the  extent  of  )  5,000,0001.  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  that  it  is 
still  a  losing  property.  If  so,  what  advantage  is  there  in  giving  the 
West  Indians  15,000,000/.,  since  in  another  ten  years,  it  will,  in  Hke 
manner,  be  absorbed.  But  is  this  all  ?  Far  from  it.  The  West 
Indians  complain  that  the  country  does  not  consume  all  the  sugar 
they  grow,  and,  by  way  of  increasing  the  consumption*  you  lay  on 
an  additional  tax !  But  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  tells  us 
that  the  increased  duties  will  give  us  ample  means  for  paying  the 
interest  of  the  loan  of  15,000,000/.,  and  of  providing  a  sinking-fund. 
I  give  up  the  sinking-fund,  but  let  us  see  how  the  plan  will  provide 
for  the  interest.  In  1629,  the  last  year  of  the  27«-  duty,  the  amount 
of  sugar  entered  for  home  consumption  was  3,539,821  cwt.  In  1831, 
which  is  the  last  year  in  which  we  have  any  return  under  the  reduced 
24*.  duty,  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  for  home  consumption  was 
3,956,421  cwt.,  being  an  increase  of  416,600  cwt. 

Now,  supposing  that  you  revert  to  the  former  state  of  things,  with 
the  high  duty  and  diminished  consumption,  you  only  gain  somewhere 
about  30,000/.  j  whereas  you  want  nearly  600,000/.  to  cover  the 
interest  of  the  15,000,000/.  Not  only,  then,  should  we  gain  little 
by  this  plan,  but  should  do  little  for  the  West  Indians.  Never- 
theless, I  conceive  them  to  have  so  strong  a  claim  for  relief  upon 
us,  that,  supposing  there  were  no  other  means  of  relieving  them,  I 
should  be  prepared  to  grant  this  15,000,000/.  But  I  say  there  is  a 
better  mode  of  granting  them  relief.  Diminish  the  duties  on  their 
sugars  to  such  an  extent  as  will  reduce  its  price  in  a  sensible 
degree  to  the  consumers  of  this  country.  Not  only  would  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  be  enormously  increased,  and  the  comfort  of  the 
population  of  this  country  be  augmented,  but  the  planter  would 
receive  that  efficient  relief  to  which  he  is  entitled  :  not  only  would 
this  plan  benefit  the  consumer  of  sugar,  but  would  give  a  general 
stimulus  to  commerce  and  manufactures.  Instead  ot  this,  you  pro- 
pose a  relief  which,  in  the  colonies,  will  be  considered  little  better 
than  a  cruel  mockery.  I  may  be  told  that  the  plan  I  suggest  would 
occasion  a  large  reduction  in  the  revenue.  I  believe  that  it  would, 
but  certainly  not  to  the  extent  that  is  apprehended ;  for  the  increase 
of  the  consumption  would  make  up  a  large  portion  of  the  deficit : 
besides,  you  have  to  deduct  from  the  deficit  the  interest  of  the  loan, 
which  would  be  saved  j  and,  after  deducting  600,000/.  from  what- 
ever sum  you  may  reasonably  calculate  as  being  lost  to  the  revenue 
by  my  plan,  the  amount  left  to  be  provided  will  be  much  smaller 
than  that  which  will  have  to  be  provided  under  the  plan  before  us. 
I  will  not  say  now  to  what  extent  I  would  reduce  the  sugar  duties,  but 
the  Committee  might  be  instructed  to  entertain  the  proposition. 

I  have  already  given  my  opinion  against  the  adoption  of  any  rash 
proposition,  and  1  repeat  that  sentiment,  whatever  may  be  the  risk 
to  myself,  at  the  same  time  assuring  those  who  consider  themselves 
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foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  abolitionists,  that  no  one  is  more 
desirous  of  effecting  the  abolition  of  slavery  than  I  am.  I  trust 
that  whilst  we  provide  for  the  slave,  we  shall  not  forget  his  master; 
but  if  the  colonists  should  oppose  themselves  out  of  this  House, 
to  the  adoption  of  any  just  plan  to  which  we  may  agree,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I  would  support  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
in  any  proposition  that  would  enforce  obedience  to  the  decrees  of 
this  House.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  spirit  in  which  we  shall  pro- 
ceed, will  be  one  of  such  conciliation  and  moderation  as  shall  induce 
the  planter  cordially  to  second  our  plans. 

Mr.  O'ConnelIm — As  it  is  impossible  for  me  at  this  late  hour  to 
obtain  a  patient  hearing,  and  as  I  know  several  other  Honourable 
Members  are  desirous  of  addressing  the  Committee  on  this  subject, 
I  move,  Sir,  that  you  report  progress  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  j  the  House  resumed  j  the  Chairman 
reported  progress,  and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again  on  Monday  next. 


ADJOURNED  DEBATE  ON  THE  RESOLUTIONS. 

Monday,  June  3. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  was  read,  and  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  a  Committee  on  Colonial  Slavery,  Mr.  Bernal  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  O'Connell. — The  Committee  will  perhaps  fear  that,  as  I  am 
about  to  address  them  at  this  early  hour,  I  intend  to  inflict  a  lontr 
speech  upon  them  j  but  I  can  assure  them  that  it  is  my  desire  to 
abridge  the  observations  which  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  submit,  as 
much  as  possible.    Nothing  but  a  strong  sense  of  duty  could  induce 
me  to  address  the  Committee  at  all  j  but  I  feel  it  impossible  to  give 
a  silent  vote  upon  a  question  such  as  this,  whose  importance  it  is  not 
rasy  to  describe,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate.  We  have 
to  decide  upon  the  freedom  or  continued  slavery  of  8oo,000  of  our 
fellow-subjects,  and  that  consideration  involves  the  pecuniary  inte- 
rests of  perhaps  no  less  than  2,000,000  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe.    It  is  our  duty  to  approach  such  a  ques- 
tion with  the  utmost  caution,  and  with  the  conviction  that  any  thing 
we  may  do  will  be  done  under  an  awful  responsibility.    In  order  to 
be  able  to  determine  what  our  conduct  shall  be,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  right  understanding  as  to  the  precise  condition  in 
which  the  question  stands  at  the  present  moment.    The  first  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  anti-slavery  case  as  it  now  stands,  is  the  almost 
unanimity  with  which  the  people  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
demand  the  abolition  of  slavery.   There  never  was,  on  any 
occasion,  such  a  number  of  petitions  presented  to  Parliament  coinci- 
ding altogether  upon  one  particular  topic.    It  appears  by  the  last 
Report  from  the  Committee  on  petitions,  that  upwards  of  1,300,000 
persons  have  petitioned  this  House  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
it  is  probable,  that  since  that  Report  was  made,  the  number  has  been 
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increased  to  a  million  and. a  half.  Here,  then,  we  have  this  fact,  that 
a  million  and  a  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  have  petitioned 
us  to  abolish  negro  slavery  in  the  British  dominions.  The  unanimity 
which  prevails  upon  this  point  is  the  more  striking,  inasmuch  as  the 
petitioners  are  not  of  any  given  class.  Every  rank  of  society — every 
grade  of  the  social  state— every  age,  and  each  sex,  has  joined  in 
petitioning  for  freedom  to  the  slaves, — in  short,  so  unanimous  an 
appeal  has  never  been  made  to  the  House^  on  any  other  occasion. 
It  has  been  observed  that  a  great  number  of  the  petitions  have 
proceeded  from  females,  and  an  air  of  ridicule  has  been  thrown 
upon  them  on  that  account.  It  would  have  been  more  wise  to 
consider  how  deep  and  serious  an  impression  this  question  must 
have  made  upon  society  generally,  when  a  class  of  persons  who  Are 
not  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  Legislature,  do  such  violence  to 
the  retiredness  of  their  habits,  as  to  come  forward  in  the  character 
of  zealous  and  urgent  petitioners.  I  saw  with  regret  and  indignation 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  throw  ridicule  upon  these  petitioners  at 
the  West  India  meeting  the  other  day.  Some  person  there  had  the 
audacity — so  I  must  call  it — to  taunt  the  maids  and  matrons  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  daring  to  come  forward  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  humanity,  by  calling  them  Tabithas,  Dorcases,  and  Pris- 
cillas.  This  was  bad  taste,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  for  the  females  of 
Great  Britain,  have  many  and  many  reasons  for  coming  forward  in 
such  a  cause  as  this.  I  will  give  you  one*— I  will  refer  to  a  passage 
from  a  despatch  from  Sir  Carmichael  Smith  to  Viscount  Goderich. 
From  this  it  appears,  that— 

"  A  young  man  of  the  name  of  Wildgoose  inflicted  for  some 
offence,  real  or  fancied,  thirty-nine  lashes  on  the  bare  back  of  a 
female  negro,  the  slave  of  his  mother.  Upon  the  young  woman's 
remonstrating,  and  complaining  '  that  she  had  not  deserved  the  in- 
fliction of  such  a  punishment/  he  ordered  her  another  flogging  of 
thirty-nine  lashes." 

The  females  of  Great  Britain  have  read  that  passage — they  know 
that  a  ruffian  is  authorized  by  law  to  inflict  thirty-nine  lashes  on  a 
woman,  and  then  thirty-nine  more,  because  she  said  she  did  not  de- 
serve to  be  flogged  in  the  first  instance.  The  man  who  could  taunt 
with  ridicule  the  women  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  en- 
deavouring to  put  a  stop  to  such  brutality  as  this,  is  almost  as  great 
a  ruffian  as  he  who  ordered  the  flogging  of  the  unfortunate  female 
slave.  I  state  this  openly  j  I  care  not  who  the  individual  may  be. 
The  women  of  Great  Britain  have  done  rightly  in  petitioning  against 
this  horrid  system,  and  they  would  not  deserve  respect  if  they  had 
not  done  so.  We  have,  then,  this  undeniable  fact,  that  there  is  a 
universal  call  from  the  British  nation  for  emancipation.  Let  it  be 
recollected,  that  the  urgency  of  this  call  is  not  likely  to  be  mitigated 
by  any  attempt  to  postpone  emancipation.  The  second  feature  in  the 
case  is  this,  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  have  declared  in  favour  of 
emancipation.  Thus  we  have  the  people  unanimous,  aud  the  Govern- 
ment concurring.  The  third,  and  in  my  mind,  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  case,  is  two  speeches  which  have  been  made,  one  by 
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the  present  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  the 
other  by  the  Noble  Lord  the  late  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonics. 
The  Noble  Lord's  speech  has  been  published,  as  it  appears,  under  his 
own  sanction  j  the  speech  of  the  Hight  Honourable  Secretary  I  had 
the  pleasure,  and  no  small  one  it  was,  to  listen  to,  and  this  also  has 
been  published  so  accurately,  that  I  recognise  in  it  the  language 
which  it  delighted  me  to  hear.  These  two  speeches  are  important  on 
this  account,  that  they  actually  prove  the  entire  case  of  the  Anti-Sla- 
very Society  in  this  country.  They  establish,  from  official  documents, 
—from  records  of  the  colonial  legislatures  themselves, — every  one 
of  the  positions  which  has  been  taken  up,  for  years  past,  by  those 
who  have  been  contending  for  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks.  The 
case,  therefore,  rests  no  longer  upon  the  statements  of  the  Anti-sla- 
very Reporter,  on  documents  which  might  be  misrepresented,  but 
upon  authentic  proofs  derived  from  the  records  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
One  of  those  speeches  has,  however,  been  impugned.  Nobody  has 
ventured  to  impugn  the  speech  of  the  Noble  Lord  •  but  little  nib- 
bling attacks  have  been  made  upon  that  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Secretary.  The  objections,  however,  refer  merely  to  points  of  form  ; 
in  no  material  point  has  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's  speech 
been  affected.  We  stand  upon  this : — there  are  persons  who  are  in- 
terested in  disproving  the  statements  made  by  the  Noble  Lord  and 
the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  whose  property,  to  the  amount, 
altogether,  it  is  alleged,  of  165,000,000/.,  is  involved  in  the  question, 
and  who  possess  local  knowledge,  which  would  at  once  enable  them 
to  contradict  any  fact  which  was  untrue  j  and  yet  the  two  speeches 
to  which  I  have  referred  remain  triumphant,  every  important  asser- 
tion in  them  is  completely  sustuined  even  by  the  details  brought  for- 
ward by  those  who  attempted  to  disprove  them.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  impugn  three  assertions  which  the  Right  Honourable 
Secretary  made  : — namely, — first,  that  thirty-nine  lashes  can,  at  pre- 
sent, be  inflicted  upon  a  slave,  at  the  discretion  of  a  master,  without 
trial ;  secondly,  that  the  colonial  legislatures  had  taken  no  step  to 
carry  Mr.  Canning's  resolutions  into  effect  j  and,  thirdly,  that  the 
slave  population  was  fast  diminishing  in  the  sugar  plantations. 

With  respect  to  the  first  point,  what  is  the  amount  of  the  contra- 
diction ?  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  quoted  a  passage  from 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wildman,  who  stated  that  if  a  slave  looked  at 
his  master,  the  latter  could  flog  him  ;  and  the  contradiction  proved, 
that  a  master  could  flog  his  slave  if  he  sighs.  I  refer  to  the  case  of 
Henry  Williams,  as  described  in  Lord  Goderich's  despatch.  I  will 
not  disgust  the  Committee  further  than  by  stating  that  Henry  Wil- 
liams bad  thirty-nine  articles*  inflicted  upou  him.  The  mistake  I 
have  made  presents  a  curious  coincidence.  This  slave  was  flogged 
three  times,  not  for  attending  divine  worship  according  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  but  because  he  attended  a  Methodist  meeting.  When 
be  was  threatened  with  another  flogging,  his  sister  was  heard  to  sigh, 
and  for  thut  she  was  instantly  stripped,  stretched  upon  the  earth,  and 

*  This  mistake  occasioned  much  laughter  in  the  House. 
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received  thirty-nine  lashes  upon  her  bare  back.  Lord  Goderich,  in 
his  despatch,  said,  that  the  master  was  authorized  to  act  in  this  man- 
ner by  law,  and  that  he  was  judge  without  appeal  in  his  domestic 
establishment.  Can  it  then  be  pretended  that  their  exists  any  sub- 
stantial contradiction  of  Mr.  Wildman's  statement,  that  a  slave  may 
receive  thirty-nine  lashes  for  looking  at  his  master  ?  Lord  Goderich 
is  compelled  to  admit  that  a  master  may  inflict  thirty-nine  lashes  upon 
a  female,  because  she  is  criminal  enough  to  sigh  from  fraternal  affec- 
tion. Ought  we  to  be  surprised  that  the  people  of  England  should 
rise  indignantly,  and  demand  that  a  Legislature,  calling  itself  Chris- 
tian, should  no  longer  suffer  such  a  system  to  continue }  The  charge 
against  the  people  of  this  country  should  be,  not  that  they  now  de- 
sire to  see  the  termination  of  this  horrible  system,  but  that  they  have 
allowed  it  to  last  so  long.  The  second  charge  brought  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Secretary,  and  which  has  been  disputed,  is,  that  the 
colonial  legislatures  have  not  taken  any  measures  to  carry  into  effect 
Mr.  Canning  s  resolutions.  Now,  how  does  the  case  stand  here  > 
The  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  has  proved  that  the  high 
and  palmy  legislature  of  Jamaica  has  not  taken  what  Mr.  Canning 
called  the  first  step  in  the  course  of  civilization, — namely,  the  abo- 
lition of  the  flogging  of  females.  When  the  West  Indian  interest 
met  the  other  day,  no  one  attempted  to  controvert  his  statements  upon 
this  point.  It  is  also  proved  that  the  colonies  have  opposed  com- 
pulsory prohibition.  Why  have  they  done  this  ?  why  should  they 
resist  manumission  by  purchase,  if,  as  they  pretend,  the  question 
is  one  only  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ?  I  dismiss  the  oppo- 
sition to  this  part  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary's  speech  with 
this  observation,  that  it  stands  triumphant  and  uncontradicted  ;  and 
that,  if  it  had  a  fault,  it  is  t>ne  which  is  excusable  upon  such  a 
subject, — that  of  extreme  caution,  which  induced  him  rather  to 
under  state  than  over  state  his  case. 

The  next  point  which  was  objected  to  in  the  Right  Honourable 
Secretary's  speech  was,  the  statement  that  there  has,  for  several 
years,  been  a  constant  and  gradual  diminution  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation. This  assertion,  though  much  complained  of,  remains  un- 
contradicted. For  several  years  past  there  has  been  an  annual 
decrease  of  the  slave  population,  whilst  that  of  the  free  negroes, 
and  whilst  even  that  of  the  slaves  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
increasing.  The  Honourable  Member  for  Lancaster,  in  a  speech 
which  was  calculated  to  fascinate  the  House,  both  from  its  matter 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered,  attempted  to  impugn 
the  Right  Honourable  Secretary's  statement,  that  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  Demerara  had  been  accompanied  by  a  diminution 
of  the  slave  population,  by  entering  into  calculations  to  prove,  that 
if  the  production  of  sugar  had  increased,  that  of  coffee  had  di- 
minished. This,  however,  in  my  opinion,  rather  makes  for  than 
against  the  argument  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary.  It  is 
proved  that  the  slave  population  in  Demerara  has  decreased  from 
72,000  to  67,000,  notwithstanding  the  natural  teudency  of  the 
negro  race  to  increase  in  the  West  Indies.   This  circumstance  is 
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not  sufficiently  attended  to ;  for  when  we  consider  that  there  is  not 
only  a  positive  diminution  of  population,  but  the  loss  of  the  natural 
increase,  the  actual  loss  will  appear  to  be  double  that  which  is 
generally  stated. 

I  now  come  to  another  most  important  feature  in  the  case,  which  is 
this,  — that  the  advocates  of  the  West  India  interest,  one  and  all,  admit 
that  the  time  has  come  for  emancipation.  This  is  allowed  by  all,  from 
the  Honourable  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Bristol,  down  to  the  Honour- 
able Member  for  Kidderminster.  Can  the  Government,  under  these 
circumstances,  postpone  the  consideration  of  this  question,  which 
is  pressing  from  day  to  day  r  The  people  of  England  know  there 
must  be  emancipation ;  the  West  Indians  know  it  j  and  the  slaves 
in  the  colonies  know  it.  This  is  a  matter  not  to  be  trifled  with,— 
we  deal  with  death  and  destruction  if  we  do  trifle  with  it.  There 
will  be  great  danger  in  attempting  to  postpone  it :  if  we  are  obliged 
to  sit  here  till  Christmas,  Parliament  should  not  rise  till  the  question 
be  settled.  I  feel  it  to  be  of  such  paramount  importance,  that  I 
would  consent  to  postpone  everything  rather  than  it.  The  people 
of  Great  Britain  demand  emancipation — the  Government  accede  to 
it — the  West  Indian  body  admit  its  necessity — and  the  negroes  are 
acquainted  with  all  that  is  going  on ;  how,  then,  can  it  be  post' 
poned  ?  Ministers  are  acting  under  a  heavy  responsibility,  but  they 
cannot  shrink  from  it  They  must  go  on — they  cannot  recede— and 
to  stop  where  they  are  may  produce  the  greatest  calamities.  The 
case  of  St.  Domingo  has  been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion j  it  is  a  warning,  but,  after  all  I  will  say,  it  is  a  most  conso- 
latory example.  How  did  civil  war  first  occur  in  St.  Domingo  ?  It 
was  created  by  the  National  Convention  of  France  first  declaring  in 
favour  of  the  slaves,  and  then  revising  their  decree  and  attempting  to 
bring  them  back  to  slavery  again.  St.  Domingo,  at  that  time,  was  like 
the  rest  of  the  French  dominions,  divided  into  two  parties— the  demo- 
cratical  and  the  aristocraticaL  The  aristocraticai  party  was  strong 
there ;  and  the  Catholic  clergy  who  had  influence  with  the  negroes, 
frightened  at  the  persecution  of  the  French  Government,  led  them 
forth  against  their  masters  j  and  it  was  a  negro  insurrection  against 
slavery,  by  French  royalists.  This  is  a  curious  historical  fact.  The 
Convention  then  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  the  negroes,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  able  to  put  down  the  royalist  party.  The  struggle 
now  commenced,  and  a  frightful  one  it  was  ;  but  recollect  it  did  not 
originate  in  any  depravity  on  the  part  of  the  black  population.  The 
British  Government  then,  unhappily,  interfered,  and  sent  over  troops 
who  joined  the  royalist  party,  and  attempted  to  put  down  the 
negroes  righting  for  liberty, 

The  contest  continued  from  1794  to  1798;  and,  during  those 
three  years,  the  British  officers  and  soldiers  were  amongst  its  most 
numerous  and  most  deplored  victims.  At  length,  the  struggle  was 
terminated  j  and  by  whom  ?  By  a  slave ;— Toussaint  L'Ouverture, 
one  of  the  most  humane  men  who  ever  blessed  the  earth  by  his 
presence.  He  extinguished  the  flames  of  civil  war,  and  restored 
the  whites  to  the  possession  of  their  estates }  and  it  is  an  undoubted 
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fact,  that  up  to  1802,  the  whites  lived  amongst  the  negro  population 
in  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  their  property.  In  this  happy  state 
affairs  continued  at  St.  Domingo,  until  the  peace  of  1802  unfortu- 
nately disengaged  Napoleon,  and  enabled  him  to  direct  his  views 
towards  that  island.  Napoleon  was,  undoubtedly,  a  great  man  j  but 
I  have  always  thought  that  there  was  a  dash  of  insanity  in  his  cha- 
racter; and  this  displayed  itself  in  his  immense  passion  for  colonial 
conquests.  Peace  prevailed  at  St.  Domingo  till  1803  ;  and  nothing 
occurred  which  could  justify  any  one  in  entertaining  doubts  as  to 
the  fitness  of  the  negroes  to  enjoy  a  state  of  freedom.  On  the 
contrary,  the  prosperity  of  the  island  was  progressively  increasing. 
At  this  period,  General  Le  Clerk  arrived,  whose  first  act  was  to  be- 
tray Toussaint  L'Ouverture  into  his  power,  and  then  to  transmit 
him  to  a  French  dungeon,  where  he  died  ;  for  I  trust  that  the  report 
of  his  murder  is  a  calumny.  Amongst  the  crimes  which  cabinets 
and  rulers  have  to  answer  for,  a  greater  never  was  committed  than 
that  which  Napoleon  perpetrated,  with  respect  to  this  celebrated 
man.  When  Toussaint  was  removed,  civil  war  raged  with  the 
utmost  fury— the  negroes  destroyed,  as  far  as  possible,  all  traces 
of  civilization,  and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains.  The  country 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  desert.  But  who  made  it  so?  The 
whites,  not  the  blacks  j  not  the  barbarous  negroes,  but  civilized 
Napoleon,  and  his  cultivated  officers.  This  is  an  instructive  lesson, 
by  which  we  may  profit. 

In  1826,  the  French  Government  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  Hayti,  and  since  that  period,  and  long  prior  to  it,  it  has  been 
progressing  rapidly.  Previous  to  this,  the  commerce  between  Hayti 
and  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  1,800,000  dollars ;  which 
far  exceeds  the  commerce  between  the  latter  power,  and  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  I  have  heard  something  of  the  lascivious 
idleness  of  the  blacks,  but  their  conduct  in  Hayti  is  an  irrefragable 
answer  to  the  insinuation.  The  state  of  the  black  populatiou  in 
that  large  island  sets  at  rest  the  question  as  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
negro  mind  to  receive  instruction,  and  the  indisposition  of  the  in- 
habitants to  industrious  pursuits.  AH  experience  shews  that  the 
imputations  cast  upon  the  blacks  are  unfounded.  They  have  evinced 
as  much  disposition  to  industrious  exertion  as  any  other  set  of  men. 
At  the  present  moment  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Haytian 
Parliament  is  a  thorough  negro ;  he  is  a  practising  barrister,  and  a 
man  of  considerable  ability.  Some  of  the  most  important  offices  in 
the  island  are  filled  by  men  of  pure  negro  blood.  Several  works  of 
science  have  been  written  by  blacks,  natives  of  Hayti ;  and  I  may 
add,  that  one  of  the  best  works  on  botany  extant,  was  written  in 
that  colony  by  a  negro.  We  should  not  judge  of  the  negro,  then, 
by  what  we  find  him  to  be  in  a  state  of  slavery  j  as  it  is  impossible 
that  we  can  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  man 
from  what  it  may  seem  to  be  under  a  state  of  bondage.  I  have 
read  the  account  of  an  American  sailor  of  the  name  of  Adams,  who 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  sold  as  a  slave.  This  man 
was  so  afllictcd  by  having  endured  a  state  of  slavery,  that  when  he 
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was  restored  to  European  society  he  was  supposed  to  be  an  idiot, 
and  he  did  not  recover  from  the  effects  of  his  treatment  for  three  or 
four  years.  We  ought  to  look  at  what  the  negro  is  capable  of 
doing,  and  what  he  has  done  when  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  freedom. 

The  reason  why  I  object  to  the  resolutions  before  the  House  is, 
that  I  think  that  the  House  should  first  divide  on  the  distinct  pro- 
position of  «'  slavery  or  no  slavery?"    We  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
divide  simply  on  the  principle  first,  and  afterwards  go  into  the 
details.    The  resolutions  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  only 
tend  to  hamper  the  question  with  unnecessary  restrictions.    I  know 
that  complaints  have  been  made  that  Members  have  come  into  the 
House  pledged  on  this  question  j  and  I  admit  that  I  gave  a  pledge 
to  ray  constituents.    I  did  so,  because  it  was  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  slavery  should  be  abolished.  Others 
gave  pledges  on  similar  grounds  j  and  am  I  to  hear  this  stated  as 
a  matter  of  reproach  ?    But  what  does  it  prove,  except  that  the  con- 
stituency of  the  country  look,  with  anxiety,  to  the  attainment  of  this 
object ;  and  what  is  the  pledge  but  a  promise  to  vote  for  that  which 
the  universal  voice  of  the  people  of  England  demands — the  abolition 
of  slavery  >    At  once  disembarrass  yourselves  of  the  trouble  of 
slavery.  If  you  have  matter  of  pecuniary  arrangement  to  provide  for, 
that  can  be  settled  hereafter  j  but  give  us  the  benefit  of  the  prin- 
ciple above  all  things.    The  colonists  say,  "  give  us  a  probationary 
period    — but  I  say — the  time  for  temporising  is  past— the  proba- 
tionary period  began  ten  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Canning's  resolutions 
were  agreed  to.    If  the  colonists  had,  since  that  period,  availed 
themselves  of  it  to  the  extent  they  ought  to  have  done,  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  for  them  now  to  turn  round  and  demand  ad- 
ditional time.    I  would  ask  any  impartial  man,  whether  any  progress 
has  been  made  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  negro,  since 
18*23  ?    I  deny  that  any  man  can  have  a  property  in  another, — I  do 
not  acknowledge  this  right  of  property  at  all;  and  I  say,  that  one 
moment  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  our  getting  rid  of  this  mon- 
strous assumption  of  power.    The  safest  period  is  the  present  j  the 
danger  is  only  increased  by  delay.    It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  slaves 
are  unfit  for  freedom.    There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  anxious  to 
obtain  it.    Every  day's  experience  gives  us  proof  of  this ; — and,  in 
my  opinion,  those  alone,  who  bear  slavery  patiently,  are  unfit  for 
freedom.    The  question  is  whether  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary 
has  not  involved  himself  in  inextricable  difficulties  by  his  plan  ? 

The  plan  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  as  it  was  first  pro- 
posed, was  an  entire  thing,  and  it  was  intelligible  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  It  was  an  entire  and  distinct  plan  ;  but  it  was  unjust. 
There  are  325,000  slaves  in  Jamaica.  These  slaves  were  to  be 
valued  by  their  masters  ;  and  there  was  an  efficient  check  upon  the 
master  to  ensure  his  obtaining  their  real  value.  If  he  valued  them 
at  too  high  a  price,  there  was  the  check  of  paying  wages  j  if  at 
too  low  a  price,  there  was  the  check  arising  from  bis  not  being  able 
to  participate  so  largely  in  the  loan  as  he  would  otherwise  have  done. 
But,  according  to  the  new  plan,  this  check  is  taken  away,  and  the 
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master  is  not  obliged  to  give  wages  for  the  twelve  years'  labour,  or 
"  apprenticeship/'  as  it  is  called.  The  slave  must  give  three-fourths 
of  bis  time  for  his  subsistence  and  lodging.  He  is  at  liberty  for 
the  other  fourth  of  his  time,  to  work  for  himself;  and  if  he  can, 
make  money  enough  to  procure  his  freedom,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  twelve  years.  It  is  in  human  nature  for  the  planter  to  make 
as  much  use  of  the  time  allowed  to  him  as  possible ;  he  will  extract 
all  the  labour  that  he  possibly  can  out  of  the  slave,  during  his 
three-fourths  of  the  day,  and  will  endeavour  that  the  one-fourth  al- 
lowed to  the  negro  should  be  of  as  little  benefit  to  him  as  possible. 

But  let  us  see  into  what  an  anomaly  the  Right  Honourable  Se- 
cretary has  fallen,  by  his  change  of  plan.  In  the  first  state  of 
society,  men  were  hunters;  they  then  became  shepherds;  then 
agriculturalists  ;  and,  afterwards,  the  relations  of  master  and  servant 
became  known  and  established.  But  this  is  the  first  time  that  I 
•ever  heard  of  a  community  composed  of  masters  and  apprentices. 
What  could  be  imagined  more  absurd,  than  for  a  master  thus  to  ad- 
dress an  old  female  slave  of  eighty, — "  My  good  old  girl,  you  may 
Jieep  your  spirits  up  !  you  have  only  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of 
twelve  years ;  so  that,  when  you  are  ninety-two,  you  will  become 
your  own  mistress,  and  be  free ;  and  then  you  can  live  a  life  of 
jollity.*'  The  apprenticeship  of  old  men  and  old  women  is  an  ab- 
surdity, if,  indeed,  it  be  not  something  worse.  The  apprenticeship 
of  the  young  man  is  still  slavery.  The  apprenticeship  of  the  young 
woman — oh  !  it  is  abominable ;  it  is  a  monstrous  mockery  to  call 
this  freedom !  This  part  of  the  plan  contains  every  ground  of  irri- 
tation and  of  hostility,  and  it  does  not  mitigate  any  objectionable 
feature  in  the  system,  while  it  increases,  in  a  ten-fold  degree,  the 
difficulties  and  danger  of  the  planter.  You  give  the  slave  an  ad- 
ditional day  in  the  week ;  and  you  tell  him  that,  after  ten  hours' 
labour,  be  may  go  where  he  pleases  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
You  tell  a  man  *'  that  he  is  free ;"  and,  at  the  same  time,  you  tell 
him  that  he  must  give  three-fourths  of  his  labour  for  nothing  !  Is 
this  freedom  ?  Are  you  to  tell  a  man  that,  because  he  is  free, 
he  is  to  give  such  a  large  portion  of  his  time  and  the  labour  of 
his  hands  without  wages  ?  Is  this  the  way  in  which  you  will  deal 
with  the  liberated  slave  >  But,  then,  it  is  said,  the  negro  is  not  to 
be  flogged — at  least,  by  the  master's  authority.  He  is  to  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  stipendiary  magistrates,  who  are  to  be  sent  out 
from  this  country.  But  how  can  a  few  stipendiary  magistrates  watch 
over  all  the  cases  which  may  occur  among  325,000  negroes,  during 
five  days  in  the  week  in  Jamaica  alone  ?  It  is  an  absurdity  to 
attempt  to  impose  such  regulations  ;  the  fact  will  be,  if  an  attempt 
be  made  to  enforce  them,  that  the  whole  labouring  population  of  the 
country  will  either  be  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  their  masters,  or 
that  they  will  cease  to  labour  in  the  way  pointed  out.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  that  stipendiary  magistrates  can  regulate  the  mode  of 
labour,  and  every  detail  connected  with  the  domestic  comforts  of 
325,000  human  beings.  As  well  might  it  be  proposed  that  the 
police  of  the  metropolis  should  have  the  liberty  of  going  into  every 
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house,  and  regulating  the  demeanour  of  the  servant-maids.  This 
latter  would  be  a  simple  duty,  as  compared  with  what  the  stipen- 
diary magistrates  will  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  the  colonies  !  It 
is  morally  impossible  that  such  a  relationship  as  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  seems  to  think  that  his  plan  would  superinduce,  can 
ever  exist  between  planter  and  negro.  There  is  but  one  scheme  to 
he  pursued, — the  only  one  that  cau  succeed  ;  and  that  is,  the  entire 
emancipation  of  the  negro.  When  that  is  effected,  consider  whether 
any  remuneration  should  be  given  to  the  master.  You  cannot  re- 
concile freedom  and  slavery — you  cannot  combine  the  one  with  the 
other  j — it  is  morally  impossible  that  such  a  state  of  society  can 
exist— it  certainly  is  an  untried  experiment  j  but  it  is  an  experiment 
which,  if  attempted  to  be  put  in  execution,  will  lead  to  the  most 
disastrous  results.  Give  the  negro  freedom  at  once ;  and  when  that 
is  done,  let  the  planter, — if  he  can  make  out  a  case, — be  heard.  But 
I  take  it,  that  the  planter  cannot  make  out  any  case  for  compensation ; 
because,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  instead  of  an  injury,  we 
should  be  doing  him  a  service  by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
1  consider  it  to  be  a  fact,  most  clearly  demonstrated,  that  free  labour 
is  always  cheaper  than  slave  labour.  But  how  has  the  Legislature 
of  Jamaica  acted,  with  regard  to  the  encouragement  of  free  labour  > 
They  have  emancipated  the  Jews,  and  have  encouraged  that  people 
to  settle  among  them ;  but  they  have  refused  to  extend  the  same 
indulgence  to  Roman  Catholics.  Now,  if  they  encouraged  the  Ca- 
tholics, there  would  have  been  a  great  influx  of  Catholics  from 
South  America.  If  they  had  done  this,  men  who  would  have 
cultivated  sugar  would  have  settled  there ;  and  a  system  of  free 
labour  would,  at  this  moment,  exist  in  that  island.  If  we  took 
anything  from  the  planter  to  which  he  has  a  just  right,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  compensation  j  but  we  propose  to  take  from  him  nothing 
that  is  his.  The  lands,  and  everything  that  is  on  them,  are  his  3  but 
he  has  no  property  in  the  human  beings.  On  the  contrary,  the  aged 
negro,  who  shall  be  emancipated,  will  be  entitled  to  compensation* 
I  would  have  a  poor-law  passed  for  such,  not  as  a  boon  or  charity, 
but  as  a  right  for  his  former  labours.  This  refers  to  the  aged  and 
infirm  :  let  those  who  are  able,  work  or  perish  -y  but  I  am  certain 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this  respect.  All  experience  shews 
that  the  emancipated  negro  is  most  willing  to  work  for  his  support. 
Undoubted  proof  of  this  fact  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Jeremie,  in  his 
work  on  the  West  Indies.  This  gentleman  refers  to  the  condition 
of  the  liberated  negroes  in  St.  Lucia,  and  shews  that  they  have 
worked  without  compulsion ;  that  many  of  them  have  accumulated 
property j  that  many  of  those  who  had  been  brought,  in  1819,  from 
Martinique  to  St.  Lucia,  had,  of  their  owu  accord,  established  a 
pottery  $  and  had  succeeded  so  far  as  to  supply  the  island,  as  well 
as  to  export  considerable  quantities  to  the  adjacent  places.  This 
case,  which  is  dwelt  on  by  Mr.  Jeremie,  affords  undoubted  evidence 
of  emancipated  slaves  sitting  down  to  labour  on  their  own  account, 
and  of  their  becoming  a  prosperous  people,  and  affording  an  example 
to  others.    Give  me  a  proof  to  the  contrary — shew  me  an  instance 
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of  slaves  having  been  emancipated,  in  which  they  have  refused 
to  work.  The  House  is  aware  of  the  circumstance  mentioned  by 
Humboldt  j  and  to  which  allusion  was  made  a  few  nights  ago. — I 
mean  the  circumstance  of  an  extensive  district  being  cultivated  by 
free  negroes  in  the  great  valley  of  Arauca  ;  and  this  was  found  to 
be  in  a  much  more  prosperous  condition  than  those  districts  culti- 
vated by  slaves. 

Again,  there  is  the  case  of  the  estate  of  Sir  Charles  Price,  in 
Jamaica,  as  described  by  Dr.  Clare,  (who,  be  it  recollected,  was  an 
unwilling  witness).  By  emancipating  the  most  valuable  slave  on 
his  estate,  every  year,  he  was  actually  repaid  ten-fold  through  the 
increased  industry  of  the  rest  of  the  slaves  j  whilst  those  who  had 
been  so  freed  continued  to  labour  for  wages.  Again,  let  us  take 
the  case  of  the  captured  negroes  in  Antigua,  as  stated  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman.  It  appears  that  in  1827,  these  slaves— 
407  in  number — were  liberated}  and  the  result  was,  that  they 
became  the  most  valuable  and  useful  part  of  the  population  there. 
If  Trinidad  be  referred  to,  a  similar  instance  will  be  found.  In 
that  island  774  negroes,  the  property  of  the  Crown,  were  eman- 
cipated, and  the  result  was,  that  in  eight  years  their  population 
increased  to  973.  What  is  more,  the  officers  of  the  Crown  report 
of  those  negroes,  that  they  have  not  only  increased  in  popu- 
lation, but  that  they  have  become  industrious,  fulfilled  every 
domestic  and  moral  duty,  and  have  turned  out,  moreover,  to  be 
extremely  religious.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  amelioration  in 
their  condition  ?  All  that  was  done  for  them  was,  that  liberty  was 
granted  to  them— but  that  was  everything,  nnd  all  they  required. 
Now  let  the  slaves  in  the  sugar  colonies  be  compared  with  these 
liberated  negroes.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the  sugar  colonies  they 
are  decreasing,  in  consequence  of  their  treatment — that  under  the 
lash  their  number  diminishes  and  their  sufferings  increase  j  so  that 
their  complaints  daily  ascend  to  Heaven  in  cries  of  blood.  The 
emancipated  negro  becomes  an  industrious  and  useful  member  of 
the  community.  The  slave,  however,  has  no  motive  to  increased 
exertion,  as  the  fruits  of  his  labour  are  taken  from  him,  and  his 
injuries  cry  to  God  for  vengeance.  Again,  I  will  take  the  two 
settlements  of  free  negroes  in  Surinam  j  and  Mr.  Austin  declares, 
thut  notwithstanding  the  unhealthy  climate  of  the  Demerara  coast 
(of  which,  indeed,  we  huve  heard  so  much)  the  free  negroes  are  in- 
creasing in  population  and  wealth.  Again,  in  Barbadoes,  all  the 
witnesses  ndmitted  the  increase  of  the  free  negroes,  nnd  deposed 
that  they  were  industrious  and  steady  in  their  hubits.  Such,  also, 
is  the  condition  of  the  free  black  population  in  Mexico.  There  is 
undoubted  evidence  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sugar  consumed  in 
Mexico  is  cultivated  by  these  emancipated  slaves.  I  regret  that 
the  Honourable  Member  for  St.  A 1  ban's  is  not  in  his  place,  as  I  am 
anxious  to  make  some  observations  relative  to  what  fell  from  htm 
upon  the  condition  of  the  free  negroes  in  Mexico.  As  he  is  not 
here,  I  must  postpone  my  remarks  till  a  future  day.  If  the  Honour- 
able  Member  had  been  present,  I  would  ask  him  to  look  to  St. 
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Domingo,  when  he  would  find  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  assertion, 
that  the  blacks  are  unwilling  to  work  in  a  tropical  climate.  In  no 
country  is  there  a  more  industrious  and  peaceable  community. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  example  afforded  us  in  that  colony.  In 
1827,  400  slaves  were  liberated  j  and,  in  the  same  year,  1500  other 
negroes,  who  had  been  apprenticed,  were  emancipated.  As  long 
as  these  latter  slaves  were  in  a  state  of  apprenticeship,  they  were 
perfectly  useless  to  those  for  whom  they  worked,  but  when  they 
were  liberated,  things  changed, — and,  from  useless  and  idle  ap- 
prentices, they  became  most  useful  and  industrious  labourers.  Let 
us  next  cast  our  eyes  on  the  Caraccas :  there,  the  slaves  were 
emancipated — Bolivar  was  the  first  in  that  noble  work.  He  libe- 
rated bis  own  negroes,  and  formed  them  into  a  regiment  of  Caqu- 
dores,  and  they  fought  the  glorious  fight  of  freedom  under  their 
great  leader.  They  successfully  contended  in  that  cause  against 
the  veteran  troops  of  Spain — against  those  very  troops  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  against  the  French — who  had  fought  side 
by  side  with  the  English — and  who  must  have  profited  by  their 
example.  I  say  again,  the  black  Cacadores  of  Bolivar  met  the 
troops  of  Spain  in  open  fight — they  bore  the  charge  of  the  bayonet — 
they  carried  batteries  by  assault — they  proved  themselves  brave  and 
valiant  men — men  every  way  worthy  of  that  liberty  which  was 
extended  to  them.  Did  these  men,  when  freed,  endeavour  to  de- 
stroy the  whites,  or  to  deprive  them  of  their  property  ?  No  such 
thing  j  they  conducted  themselves  as  good,  industrious,  and  peace- 
able subjects.  Have  I,  then,  made  out  a  case  in  favour  of  the 
negroes  ?  I  contend  that  I  have.  In  every  instance  where  freedom 
has  been  extended  to  the  blacks,  I  have  shewn  that  the  experiment 
was  attended  with  perfect  safety.  Those  various  cases  prove  not 
merely  the  propriety,  but  the  necessity,  of  emancipation.  The 
freedom  of  the  negro  would  be  beneficial  not  only  to  him,  but  to 
ibe  proprietor  also. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  evidence,  declares  that  a  free  labourer — an 
emancipated  slave — working  on  his  own  account,  will  perform  three 
times  as  much  labour  as  the  slave  under  the  influence  of  the  lash. 
The  time,  however,  is  not  distant  when  the  most  laborious  part  of 
the  work  now  performed  by  slaves  will  be  done  by  machinery — 
when  the  hoe  will  give  place  to  the  plough.  Mr.  Taylor  clearly 
shews,  in  his  evidence,  that  in  every  case  in  which  it  has  been  tried, 
the  labour  of  emancipated  negroes  is  more  profitable  than  that  of 
slaves.  Where  is  the  proof,  I  should  like  to  know,  that  the  negroes 
will  not  work  for  wages  if  they  be  set  free  ?  We  have  certainly  not 
heard,  from  the  friends  of  the  existing  system,  any  argument  to 
prove  that  the  negroes  would  not  work  if  they  were  rewarded  with 
wages,  instead  of  being  visited  with  stripes.  The  negro  is  com- 
posed of  the  same  flesh,  muscles,  and  bones  as  those  who  claim  a 
right  of  property  in  him.  The  negro  possesses  the  same  immortal 
spirit — the  negro  is  heir  to  the  same  futurity — the  negro  is*rcdeemcd 
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by  the  same  precious  blood — as  those  who  oppress  him  ;  why,  then, 
should  he  not  be  emancipated }  Why  should  be  not  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  with  fellow-men  ?  How  would  those  who  support  the 
system  like  it,  if,  having  been  sent  to  a  distant  country,  they  were 
told  that  they  must  labour  at  the  will  and  for  the  gain  of  others  > 
Suppose,  for  instance,  my  Honourable  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Lancaster, — and  no  one  would  more  unaffectedly  regret  than  myself, 
if  he  were  placed  in  such  a  situation,— on  his  voyage  out  to  the 
West  India  colonies  were  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  into  Port-au- 
Prince,  and  sold  as  a  slave  to  the  black  counsellor  to  whom  I  have 
alluded.  My  Honourable  Friend  would  probably  remonstrate,  and 
say  that  he  was  a  free  man,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  his  liberty 
by  natural  rights.  But  he  might  be  answered—"  Oh  !  your  natural 
rights  must  yield,  in  this  case,  to  our  political  rights.  There  is  a 
law  here,  by  which  slavery  is  sanctioned."  And  what  would  be  his 
feelings  if,  in  addition  to  this,  he  were  sentenced  to  receive  thirty- 
nine  lashes  for  speaking  common  sense  and  common  reason  ?  If 
such  principles  arc  to  be  acted  upon,  I  ask,  whether  we  were  justi- 
fied in  throwing  down  the  walls  of  Algiers )  If  such  principles  are 
to  be  asserted,  that  Act,  which  did  such  honour  to  England,  was  a 
gross  infringement  on  the  rights  of  nations.  The  Dey  of  Algiers 
might  readily  and  fairly  have  pleaded  thus : — "  What  right  have  you 
to  deprive  me  of  my  slaves,  when  you  acknowledge  that  the  owner 
has  a  property  in  them  V  But  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who  argue 
that  there  is  a  positive  property  in  slaves,  to  shew  me  a  law  for  it. 
When  they  advance  such  a  position,  let  them  point  out  to  me  the 
statute  on  which  they  found  their  assertion.  The  Honourable  Mem- 
ber for  Kidderminster  has  said,  "  If  I  buy  a  slave  in  the  West  Indies, 
he  is  my  property  j  I  may  do  what  I  please  with  him.  He  is  as 
much  my  property  as  a  steam-engine  purchased  by  me  in  Jamaica 
would  be.  That  steam-engine  I  might  either  keep  there,  or  take  to 
this  country."  Now,  this  latter  point  makes  all  the  difference  5  be- 
cause, let  the  negro  be  once  landed  on  these  shores,  and  he  ceases 
to  be  a  matter  of  property  j  he  becomes  a  man  clothed  with  the 
glorious  attribute  of  liberty.  Let  him  only  come  here,  and  he  is  a 
slave  no  longer.  Let  him  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  in  one  half  hour,  nay,  in  one  minute,  he  is  a  freeman. 
This  was  clearly  decided  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case  of  the  negro 
Somerset. 

I  am  aware  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  slave  Grace.  I 
firmly  repudiate  that  case  j  and  I  contend  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  law  to  justify  the  decision.  It  was  judge-made-law,  and  pro 
re  natd.  The  decision  in  this  case  was  directly  contrary  to  that  of 
Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case  of  Somerset.  In  the  case  of  the  Blave 
Grace,  it  was  decided  that  the  negro  was  not  property  by  law  but 
by  custom.  The  learned  Judge  admitted  that  there  was  nothing 
but  custom  to  justify  slavery.    As  well  might  he  have  adopted  the 


decide  on  the  liberty  of  bis  fellow-men  on  such  grounds  as  custom. 
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That  learned  Judge  justified  slavery,  because,  as  he  said,  it  was  not 
a  bad  custom.  Lord  Mansfield,  however,  had  previously  deter- 
mined thai  custom  could  not  bc>  pleaded  against  the  imprescriptible 
rights  of  human  liberty.  The  Kings  subjects  everywhere  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  in  my  opinion,  if  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  were  called  on,  at  this 
moment,  to  extend  to  the  colonies  the  remedy  of  the  Habeas  Corpus, 
the  case  of  Somerset  might  fairly  be  quoted  in  support  of  such  a 
proceeding.  Unfortunately,  we  extend  not  to  the  negro  the  shield 
of  the  law,  as  we  are  bound  to  do.  This  is  the  great  and  crying 
defect  of  the  whole  system.  Political  power  was  granted  for  the 
protection  of  personal  rights ;  and  the  first  and  greatest  of  those 
rights — that  which  has  been  most  iniquitously  withheld  from  the 
negro— is  human  liberty.  If  it  be  a  crime  here  to  deprive  a  man 
of  that  inestimable  blessing,  can  it  be  a  less  crime  in  the  West 
Indies  ?  I  know  perfectly  well  that  this  system  has  been  supported 
by  the  Legislature — I  know  that  it  has  been  fostered  by  us — I  know 
that  we  are  participet  criminis.  We  have  encouraged  a  great  crime, 
but  are  we  to  continue  that  crime  any  longer  ?  No ;  let  us  at  once 
say—"  These  men  shall  have  their  liberty— this  is  a  thing  no  longer 
to  be  tolerated — it  must  be  immediately  done  away."  The  political 
hypocrites,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  began  their  quarrel 
with  this  country  by  declaring  that  all  men  were  equal  in  the  eye 
of  Heaven,  and  yet  tbey  followed  up  that  declaration  by  persisting 
in  the  system  of  slavery,  by  perpetuating  that  horrible  abomination. 
I  hope,  however,  that  the  voice  of  humanity,  of  common  sense, 
and  of  justice,  will  be  wafted  over  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
will  speedily  cause  the  abandonment  of  this  nefarious  system.  The 
British  Legislature,  by  putting  an  eud  to  slavery  in  the  colonies, 
will  not  only  do  good  to  their  own  country,  but  will  prove  them- 
selves to  be  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race  over  the  whole  world. 
Let  tfce  freedom  of  the  negro  be  proclaimed  in  the  first  instance, 
and  let  the  question  of  compensation  be  afterwards  considered, 
when  a  proper  case  is  made  out  for  Parliament  to  legislate  upon. 
I  call  on  the  House  at  once  to  give  liberty  to  their  fellow-creatures — 
1  call  on  them  to  throw  aside  all  interested,  all  selfish  feelings — I 
call  on  them  to  take  this  step  firmly  and  boldly — I  call  on  them  "  to 
be  just  and  fear  not." 

Lord  Dalmeny. — I  have  listened  attentively  to  the  speech  of  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  j  but  much  as  I  ad- 
mire bis  eloquence,  much  as  I  respect  his  abilities,  I  must  confess 
he  has  failed  to  convince  me  of  the  practicability  or  safety  of  im- 
mediate emancipation.  I  rise,  therefore,  to  oppose  the  amendment 
of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Sheffield.  I  consider  it  is  founded 
on  a  false  principle  of  humanity.  It  is  opposed  by  every  maxim  of 
sound  sense  or  good  policy.  It  is  neither  fortified  by  argument 
nor  recommended  by  its  wisdom.  What  does  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  propose  to  effect r  The  immediate  and  unconditional 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.    Is,  then,  the  Honourable  Gentleman's 
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detestation  of  slavery  so  strong,  that  he  roust  sacrifice  every  sugges- 
tion, every  counsel  of  prudence  ?    Is  his  reason  so  seduced,  so  taken 
captive  by  his  sympathies,  that  he  cannot  submit  to  or  obey  its 
direction  ?    Is  he  so  blinded  by  the  mere  name  of  slavery,  as  to 
fancy  its  abolition  is  synonymous  with  prosperity  ?    Does  he  forget 
that  most  important  consideration,  the  securing  the  future  happiness 
of  the  liberated  ?    Because  we  commiserate  the  oppression  of  tbe 
weak, — because  our  feelings  are  roused  in  their  favour,— because 
we  repent  of  our  coldness  in  their  cause,  and  because  we  are 
anxious  to  make  amends  for  that  indifference,  is  that  any  reason  for 
rejecting,  for  despising  the  dictates  of  caution,  and  for  repairing 
injustice  by  a  consummation  of  folly?  I  repeat  it, — our  first  thought 
ought  to  be,  the  securing  to  the  negroes  the  full  benefit  of  that 
boon  of  liberty  we  all  are  so*  zealously  eager  to  confer.    And  how 
is  this  end  to  be  accomplished  and  attained  ?    By  immediate  and 
unconditional  emancipation  ?     We  might  us  well  fling  open  the 
gates  of  a  madhouse,  and  dream  that  we  were  offering  an  incense  to 
justice,  or  shewing  our  passionate  ardour  for  freedom,  by  striking 
off  the  fetters  from  the  hands  of  the  maniac, — by  freeing  madness 
from  its  wholesome  restraints,  and  thus  letting  loose  the  insane  on 
society. 

This,  Sir,  is  no  absurd  supposition,  The  two  cases  are  analogous 
in  practice.  Immediate  emancipation  would  have  similar  effects. 
By  long  oppression,  by  habitual  ill-treatment,  by  constant  demora- 
lization, by  the  deprivation  of  religion,  by  the  absence  of  education, 
— the  slaves  have  sunk  to  such  an  abasement  as  scarcely  to  be  on  a 
level  with  mankind — I  say  the  slaves  are  on  a  par  with  those  desti- 
tute of  reason.  Reason  has  never  been  allowed  to  develope  itself 
in  these  beings, — it  has  been  strangled  in  its  birth  by  tbe  brutal 
dominion  of  a  barbarous  system.  Man  has  destroyed — has  laid 
waste  in  his  fellow— the  most  glorious  attribute — tbe  proudest 
prerogative  of  the  species.  Not  only  has  he  denied  it  cultivation 
and  pasture, — not  only  has  he  refused  it  those  fostering  aidsr  which 
bring  it  to  perfection,  hut  he  has  pursued  a  policy  of  extinction.  I 
say,  the  slave-owners  have  smothered  in  their  slaves  the  pure  flame 
of  reason, — that  vestal  flame,  which  ought  to  be  eternally  pro- 
tected and  preserved,  and  the  neglect  or  annihilation  of  which 
should  draw  down  the  curse,  and  be  visited  with  the  execration  of 
the  wise  and  the  good. 

What,  Sir,  does  this  tend  to  prove  ? — that  immediate  emanci- 
pation is  desirable  and  safe  ?  It  tends  to  prove  exactly  the  reverse 
• — it  tends  to  prove,  that  all  this  degradation  and  misery  may  be 
traced  to  the  fearful  misconduct  of  those,  who  with  power  to  be- 
come the  instruments  of  good,  to  diffuse  around  tbe  blessings  of 
peace,  to  elevate  by  their  example  the  morality  of  their  slaves,  and 
to  teach,  by  precept,  the  doctrines  of  religion,  have  chosen  by  pre- 
ference the  career  of  the  tyrant,  and  to  make  their  home  mid 
desolation  and  sorrow.  If  I  may  so  express  myself,  they  have 
loved  to  contemplate  man  in  his  ruin,  rather  than  as  forming  a 
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beautiful  fabric  of  social  order,  of  which  civilization  is  the  pre- 
siding divinity.  But  we  must  not  legislate  on  a  plan  of  retro- 
spection— we  must  consider  the  effects — not  the  causes, — and  divest 
our  minds  of  the  insinuations  of  memory.  We  find  the  slaves  in 
such  a  state  of  debasement,  as  scarcely  to  be  a  degree  above  the 
brutes  ;  and  though  we  may  abhor  the  unnatural  conduct  of  those, 
who  have  debased  and  disordered  their  intellect,  yet  we  must  look 
at  them  such  as  they  are,— must  stifle  the  voice  of  our  just  indig- 
nation, and  duly  weighing  their  mental  inferiority,  must  acquiesce 
in  the  measures  proportioned  to  that  state. 

The  Honourable  Member  for  Dublin  has  said  that  the  slaves 
are  fit  for  their  liberty.  He  seems  to  imagine  that  the  abolition 
of  slavery  would,  as  if  by  enchantment,  transform  these  victims 
of  a  terrible  system  into  industrious  and  intelligent  labourers.  He 
thinks  that  the  mere  gift  of  freedom  would  infuse  into  them  that 
temperance  and  frugality,  that  industry,  that  vigour,  in  short,  all 
those  virtues  of  a  free-born  peasantry.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  human  nature ;  it  is  opposed  to  the  accumulated  evi- 
dence of  history.  Does  not  the  Honourable  Gentleman  know,  that 
when  the  mind  is  enfeebled  and  debased,  when  it  has  been  trained 
to  habits  of  bondage,  whether  softened  by  courts,  or  hardened  by 
stripes ;  whether  it  have  been  used  to  the  process  of  a  debauched 
servility,  or  a  brutalizing  slavery,  it  is  equally  unfit  to  govern  itself. 
I  say,  Sir,  I  care  not  whether  it  be  courtier  or  slave,  they  are 
equally  incapable  of  the  proper  enjoyment  or  right  comprehension 
of  unrestricted  liberty.  Look,  Sir,  at  the  events  that  have 
blackened  the  annals  of  a  neighbouring  nation.  If  that  nation, 
so  long  renowned  for  its  civilized  manners,  its  adorned  conver- 
sation, its  chivalrous  loyalty,  its  generosity,  its  wit,  its  brilliancy, 
its  polish ;  for  all  those  virtues  of  social  intercourse,  which 
seemed  inherent  to  the  soil,  which  graced  without  weakening, 
which  embellished  without  corrupting  the  faculties  of  the  mind  j  if 
that  nation  was  unable  to  resist  the  intoxication  of  freedom \  if  it 
fancied  its  crimes  were  its  trophies  of  liberty, — how  should  a  horde 
of  miserable  outcasts,  whose  reason  has  never  emerged  from  its 
darkness  or  has  long  been  obscured  by  a  total  eclipse,  comprehend 
the  whole  doctrines  and  meaning  of  the  blessing  ?  If  the  bright 
philosophy  of  modern  France  was  unable  to  protect  its  disciples  from* 
crime  j  if  from  patriots  it  saw  them  transformed  into  butchers  — 
what  is  the  safeguard  of  an  expatriated  race,  whose  natural  defects 
are  augmented  by  tyranny  ?  Let  us  beware  of  their  sudden  delirium. 
Let  us  beware,  lest  mistaking  the  purpose  and  intention  of  freedom, 
they  think  it  a  license  for  the  commission  of  revenge.  Let  us  beware 
of  those  vindictive  propensities  which  have  been  nourished  by  a  long 
succession  of  diverse  tyrannies,  and  have  only  been  restrained  by  the 
impotence  of  execution.  Revenge  lies  coiled  within  their  bosoms 
like  a  serpent  j  it  is  not  dead,  it  sleeps  }  it  only  awaits  the  breath 
of  liberty  to  be  warmed  again  into  life,  and  it  will  then  spit  its 
venom  on  those  who  have  dared  to  awake  it  from  its  slumber.  Let 
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us  beware  lest  the  sudden  emancipation  of  the  slaves  be  but  the 
emancipation  of  the  passions,  which  will  burst  forth  with  frantic  dis- 
order, and  will  mark  their  career  by  confusion  and  horror.  I  hold, 
Sir,  that  immediate  emancipation  would  subject  the  slaves  to  a 
worse  species  of  despotism  than  that  they  endure,— the  despotism 
of  their  own  uncontrollable  passions — a  tyranny  the  more  sad,  the 
more  fierce  and  insatiable,  that  it  cannot  be  subverted,  that  it  cannot 
be  appeased. 

Lord  Viscount  San  don. —I  feel  that  I  rise  under  the  greatest 
disadvantages,  after  the  able  and  eloquent  speech  of  the  Honourable 
and  Learned  Member, — disadvantages  not  confined  to  the  difference 
between  his  abilities  and  mine,  but  arising  also  from  the  different 
views  which  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  take  on  the  present  question.  In 
attacking  slavery,  he  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  appeal  to  all 
the  best  feelings  of  our  nature, — to  our  feelings  as  men  and  as  Eng- 
lishmen ; — in  defending  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  I  have  nothing  but 
your  reason  and  your  sense  of  justice  to  appeal  to.  The  system 
itself  I  have  never  defended ;  on  the  contrary,  my  views  have  always 
been  directed  to  the  best  and  wisest  means  of  getting  rid  of  so  great 
an  evil.  I  must  say,  however,  that  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
question,  when,  by  the  admission  of  the  Honourable  and  Learned 
Member  himself,  every  Gentleman  connected  with  the  West  Indies, 
who  has  addressed  the  House,  has  acknowledged  that  slavery  is  an 
evil,  and  ought  to  be  extinguished;  when  we  are  solely  occupied  at 
such  a  moment  in  considering  the  best  means  of  attaining  that  object, 
and  not  in  disputing  its  expediency ;  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  gene- 
rous,— I  will  say  more,  it  is  not  wise, — in  Honourable  Members  to 
heap  odium  on  those  whose  property  is  the  subject  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  without  whose  assistance  and  concurrence — (legislate 
here  as  you  may) — no  safe  and  satisfactory  plan  of  emancipation  can 
be  carried  into  effect.  It  might  have  been  a  justifiable  course  in 
former  years, — nay,  even  so  late  as  last  year,  when  the  principle  of 
immediate  emancipation  was  not  decided,  to  attempt  to  raise  a  popu- 
lar feeling  upon  this  subject;  it  might  have  been  then  excusable — 
at  least  it  would  have  had  an  object — to  attempt  to  direct  the  popular 
indignation  against  the  proprietors  of  slaves;  but  now  that  it  is 
admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  slavery  must  be  abolished,  and  that 
speedily  and  effectually,  it  does  appear  to  me  to  be  the  part  neither 
of  wise  nor  generous  men  to  continue  the  war  after  the  victory  is 
decided,  and  to  keep  up  irritation  against  those  parties  whose  co-ope- 
ration is,  after  all,  indispensable  to  your  own  permanent  success. 

Although  it  is  no  longer,  now,  the  proper  subject  of  debate,  whe- 
ther or  not  the  planters  have  been  guilty  of  unnecessary  severity  to 
their  slaves,  yet,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  I  cannot  but  avow  my 
firm  and  conscientious  belief  that  very  great  and  undeserved  calumny 
has  been  heaped  upon  those  parties.  I  admit,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  that  slavery,  wherever  it  exists,  is  the  deepest  curse  that  can 
befall  a  nation ;  I  believe  that  it  demoralizes  even  more  the  master 
o  exercises  the  power,  than  the  slave  who  is  the  subject  of  it. 
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It  is  in  that  light  that  I  consider  its  effects  roost  injurious  upon  all 
who  are  brought  within  the  circle  of  its  influence.    But,  as  regards 
the  physical  evils  which  now  attend  the  system  of  colonial  slavery, 
I  do  believe  the  most  exaggerated  notions  to  be  propagated  and 
to  prevail.    I  do  not  believe,  from  the  best  attention  I  have  been  able 
to  give  to  the  subject,  that  the  slave  population  has  decreased  in  con- 
sequence of  short  food,  bad  lodging,  or  over  work.    If  I  wanted 
evidence  on  this  last  point,  I  would  appeal  to  the  assertion  of  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth,  and  to  that  of  the  Honourable 
and  Learned  Member  for  Dublin, — that  the  slaves  would  give  their 
employers  infinitely  more  labour  if  they  worked  on  their  own  account, 
than  they  do  now  in  a  state  of  slavery.    Now,  mark  the  inconsistency. 
The  Honourable  Member  says,  '*  If  you  grant  wages  to  the  slave,  ho 
will  give  you  one-third  more  labour  than  he  does  now."   If  that  be 
true,  what  becomes  of  the  argument,  that,  through  overworking,  the 
slave  population  is  now  fast  decreasing,  and  that  the  consequence  of 
emancipation  will  be  a  rapid  increase  of  numbers  ?    Mr.  Taylor,  a 
witness  produced  before  the  Committee  last  year  by  the  Honourable 
Member  himself,  said, — that  he  believed  the  population  of  Jamaica 
was  adequately  supplied  with  food ;  he  stated,  that  he  had  seen  the 
common  field  slaves  at  church,  dressed  in  as  good  broad-cloth  coats 
as  any  he  wore  himself*  and  that  these  were  provided,  not,  indeed,  by 
the  masters,  but  out  of  their  own  superfluous  means.  I  put  the  question 
myself  to  that  gentleman,  whether  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  were  well 
fed  ?  and  his  reply  was,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  "  that  they  are 
fully  and  abundantty  fed,  throughout  the  island.*'    Why,  even  the 
Honourable  Member  himself,  in  his  examination  before  the  Lords  last 
year,  was  obliged  to  admit  that  some  decrease,  at  least,  in  the  popula- 
tion, was  the  necessary  result  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sexes. 
However,  1  will  not  now  dwell  longer  upon  this  point,  on  which  it  was 
not  my  intention  to  have  touched  at  all ;  but,  as  a  means  of  bringing 
this  House  into  a  tone  of  mind  proper  for  the  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant subject,  I  would  rather  endeavour  to  call  I  heir  attention  to  the 
numerous  and  important  interests  which  are  involved  in  the  proper 
adjustment  of  this  great  question.    In  the  first  place, — let  us  consider 
the  subject  as  it  affects  the  West  India  proprietors, — though  by  no 
means  as  those  who  are  more  deeply  interested  than  many  others, — 
(though  they  are  more  directly  and  palpably) ;  next,  our  manufacturers ; 
next,  the  shipping  interests  of  this  country ;  next,  the  interests  of  all 
the  industrious  classes,  who  obtain  their  subsistence  from  labour  paid 
for  out  of  the  incomes  of  West  India  proprietors  spent  in  this  country  ; 
lastly,  as  it  affects  a  portion  of  the  national  revenue,  to  the  amount  of 
8,000,000/.  a-year.    When  such  interests — so  immense,  so  compli- 
cated,—are  involved,  what  question  can  demand  from  us  a  more  calm, 
a  more  deliberate  spirit,  before  we  legislate  upon  it  ?    Now,  the  in- 
terest of  the  West  India  planters  resident  in  this  country,  I  would  get 
at  by  the  following  process.    I  take  the  average  exportation  of  the 
colonies  to  this  country,  and  the  prices  of  1832,  which,  though  a  better 
year  than  the  preceding,  was  not  one  of  extraordinarily  remunerating 
prices. 
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Gazette  Price. 

s.    d.  £. 

Sugar       4,000,000  cwts.      ...    27    8  J  5,541,666 

Rum        6,000,000  gallons  ...     2    4  700,000 

Coffee     28,600,000  lbs                       0    8  953,333 

Cotton      6,000,000  lbs                      0    7  175,000 

Molasses     750,000  cwts.     ...    15    0  337,500 

Smaller  articles   150,000 

£7,857,499 

1  deduct  from  this  gross  export  the  following  items, 
which,  as  the  supplies  from  North  America  and  the 
United  States  are  about  balanced  by  (he  exports  to 
these  countries,  constitute  nearly  the  whole  expenses 
to  the  planter, 

Exports  from  Great  Britain  retained 
in  the  colonies  £2,539,000 

Freight  and  sale  charges  on  sugar  at 

8s.  per  cwt   1,600,000 

Ditto  on  rum,  coffee,   and  other 

articles    520,000 

  4,659,000 


£3,198,499 

and,  I  think,  I  arrive  with  tolerable  accuracy  at  the  income  of  the 
West  India  proprietors  resident  in  this  country.  By  a  similar  process 
I  arrive  at  a  similar  amount  of  income  derived  from  the  Mauritius,  of 
361,250/. ;  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Bermuda,  and  Honduras, 
of  150,000/.,  making  a  total  of  3,709,449*.  of  income  spent  in  this 
country ;  independently  of  that  which  is  spent  in  the  colonies  them- 
selves, and  which  I  have  seen  roughly,  perhaps,  over  stated  at 
2,400,000/.  a-year.  The  beneficial  effects  of  so  large  an  expenditure 
are  experienced  by  the  industrious  classes  in  this  and  every  other 
town  ;  nay,  by  the  demand  for  labour  which  it  creates  in  every  village 
in  the  kingdom.  We  have  seen  that  our  export  of  manufactured 
articles  to  these  same  colonies  is  about  2,500,000/.  To  this  add  the 
exports  to  the  Mauritius  and  other  slave  dependencies,  and  the  en- 
couragement given  to  the  industry  and  consuming  power  of  our  North 
American  colonies,  by  the  inter-colonial  trade ;  and  I  would  ask, 
whether,  in  the  present  state  of  our  manufactures,  it  is  easy  to  overrate 
the  importance  of  these  colonies  to  our  manufacturing  population  ? 

With  regard  to  our  shipping  interest,  I  find  250,000  tons  of  British 
shipping  engaged  in  the  trade  between  this  country  and  the  West  Indian 
colonies,  besides  80,000  tons  employed  between  the  West  Indian  and 
North  American  colonies.  I  do  not  say  that  the  extreme  case  will 
arise ;  but  suppose  that  the  experiment  should  not  succeed,  that  the 
cultivation  of  exportable  produce  in  these  colonies  should  cease,  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  throwing  330,000  tons  of  shipping  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  the  general  market  ?  What  effect  upon  the  rate  of  freights  ? 
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What  ruin  would  it  not  inflict  upon  an  already  depressed  and  suffering 
interest?  What  shall  we  say  to  our  fisheries?  What  to  the  Irish 
provision  trade,  so  large  a  portion  of  which  is  supported  by  exports 
to  the  West  Indies  ?  What  shall  we  say  to  the  property  in  docks,  in 
warehouses,  in  canals,  all,  more  or  less,  affected  by  the  prosperity  of 
this  great  interest  ? 

Again,  it  should  not  escape  our  recollection,  that  articles  of  colonial 
produce,  once  luxuries,  are  now  become  necessaries  to  a  large  portion 
even  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  country  ;  and  that  coffee  and  sugar 
are  now  as  essential  to  their  comfort,  as  to  that  of  the  higher  classes. 
Looking,  then,  at  all  the  interests,  and  taking  into  our  view  the  effect 
of  a  shock  in  any  one  great  branch  of  industry  upon  all  other  branches, 
and  upon  the  general  commercial  and  monied  transactions  of  the 
country,  1  think  I  have  made  out  a  case  for  the  deepest  consideration, 
at  least,  of  those  means  which  may  furnish  us  with  the  best  security  for 
the  success  of  our  great  and  fearful  experiment.  It  is  not  the  mere 
abstract  question, — that  of  getting  rid  of  slavery, — that  we  have  alone 
to  consider  ;  we  are  bound  to  see  how  we  can  get  rid  of  slavery  with 
the  least  possible  injury  to  the  great  interests,  which  I  have  shewn  to 
be  involved  in  the  management  of  this  affair.  It  is  very  right  that  we 
should  listen  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  which  plead  for  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  a  state  of  slavery;  but  we 
should  not  forget  that  the  same  feelings  of  humanity  require  that  we 
should  not  neglect  the  interests,  the  very  means  of  subsistence,  of  the 
thousands  and  the  huudreds  of  thousands  at  home,  who  depend  upon 
the  continued  cultivation  of  our  colonies. 

We  must  look,  then,  not  simply  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  to 
its  abolition  in  such  a  way  as  may  leave  the  negroes  not  only  free,  but 
industrious  and  productive  labourers.  The  question,  then,  arises, — 
■*'  How  are  we  to  ensure  this  object  ?"  That  the  experiment  must  now 
be  made,  no  one  is  less  disposed  to  deny  than  myself ;  but  the  ques- 
tiou  still  remains,  and  full  of  difficulty  it  is,  how  we  shall  ensure  the 
best  chances  of  success  ?  To  abolish  slavery  is  an  easy  matter.  We 
have  only  to  say  the  word, — to  come  to  a  single  resolution, — and  it  is 
done;  but  how  to  create  a  wholesome  state  of  society  in  these  com- 
munities,— starling,  at  once,  from  a  state  of  perfect  slavery,  not  only 
to  a  state  of  personal  freedom,  but  to  the  refiued  political  freedom  of 
the  British  Constitution  !  This  is  a  problem — a  most  fearful  Droblem 
—of  which  it  is  impossible  to  over  estimate  the  difficulty.  We  have 
been  told  of  what  has  taken  place  in  Mexico  and  Venezuela — we  have 
been  told  of  the  successful  result  of  emancipation  among  the  Crown 
slaves  and  others  in  our  own  colonies ;  but  has  any  one  instance  been 
adduced,  in  which  the  negroes  have  borne  the  same  proportion  to  the 
white  inhabitants  that  they  bear  in  our  own  West  India  colonies  How 
was  it  in  Venezuela?  At'the  time  that  emancipation  began,  thes laves 
in  that  country,  according  to  the  best  accounts  I  have  seen,  wereas 
one  to  ten  of  the  white  inhabitants,  and  those  thinly  scattered  overan 
immense  country — the  free  population  consisting  of  800,000,  and  the 
slave  population  of  80,000.  The  emancipation  was  gradual,  and  began 
in  the  middle  of  a  civil  war,  which  enlisted  all  the  active  spirits  in  the 
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army,  and  accustomed  them  to  discipline.  What  analogy  does  this 
case  offer  to  guide  us,  in  any  one  point,  in  the  case  of  our  own  colonies  ? 

Again,  with  regard  to  Mexico;  the  number  of  slaves  was  small,  in 
proportion  to  the  white  population.  1  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  numbers.  On  this  subject  I  recollect  that  one  of  the  witnesses 
examined  before  the  Slavery  Committee  of  last  year  said,  that  the 
liberated  slaves,  who  cultivated  sugar  in  that  country,  were,  in  fact, 
working  as  slaves  still,  being  under  bondage  for  debt  to  the  rich  pro- 
prietors, who  had  furnished  them  with  advances,  which  they  could  not 
discharge.  In  these  cases,  and  in  those  of  emancipation  in  some  of 
the  United  States,  the  proportion  of  slaves  being  so  small,  the  whole 
frame  of  society  would  have  run  no  risk  even  from  a  sudden  emanci- 
pation :  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  the  community  in  which  they  lived.  But  it  is  a  most  fearful  and 
hazardous  experiment,  where,  as  in  Jamaica,  there  are  330,000  slaves 
to  about  16,000  whites,  to  break  at  once  the  bands,  which  have 
hitherto  kept  that  anomalous  state  of  society  together.  It  is  one  in 
which  we  have  no  experience  to  guide  us.  No  instance  can  be 
quoted,  in  ancient  or  modern  history,  of  the  peaceful  transition  of  a 
large  population,  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  a  state  of  freedom,  and 
of  their  having  immediately  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  citizens  in  a  free  community  ;  that  the  transition  from  po- 
litical slavery  to  political  freedom  is  difficult  enough — the  experience 
of  the  last  forty  years  may  teach  us.  It  has  been  tried  in  Italy,  in 
Greece,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  and,  as  yet,  without  success ;  even 
in  France,  after  the  convulsions  of  forty  years,  the  permanent  esta- 
blishment of  a  well-ordered  liberty  is  yet  doubtful.  Yet,  what  is 
this  transition  to  that  which  the  uneducated  negro  is  now  to  undergo  ? 

I  return,  then,  to  my  former  question,— how  is  this  great  change  to 
be  effected  ?  Is  it  uot  indispensable,  for  this  purpose,  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  the  proprietors  in  the  colonies,  which  are  the  field  of  our 
experiment  ?  Can  we  hope,  in  such  a  change,  to  make  one  safe  step 
without  them  ?  I  will  tell  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  that  a  compelled  and  sullen  acquiescence,  on  their 
part,  is  not  enough ;  he  must  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  their  zealous 
and  cordial  co-operation.  Even  resistance,  however  hopeless,  is  yet 
possible  in  their  excited  state  of  feeling  j  though  fatal  to  themselves, 
it  would  produce  the  worst  of  all  evils,  that  can  afflict  society, — not  a 
civil,  but  a  servile  war — a  war  of  extermination.  But  putting  resist- 
ance out  of  the  question,  I  challenge  any  man  to  shew  me  that  there 
can  be  a  safe  transition  to  a  well-regulated  freedom,  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  masters  in  these  plans,  which  are  to  substitute  a 
system  of  voluntary  labour  for  one  of  compulsion.  It  is  the  interest 
not  only  of  the  planter — not  only  of  the  nation, — but  of  the  slave 
himself,  which  demands  it.  How,  then,  can  jh\s  invaluable  co-opera- 
tion, be  secured  ?  By  no  other  means,  than  by  compensation  for  the 
property,  of  which  we  are  about  to  deprive  the  planter.  That  right 
Df  property,  I  know,  is  often  denied.  The  possibility  of  a  property 
in  man  may  be  a  fit  subject  of  discussion  for  the  schools.  I  do  not 
deny  that  it  is  a  vicious,— mischievous  property  ;  but  that  it  is  pro- 
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perty,  in  the  light  in  which  alone  we,  as  practical  men,  can  consider 
it,  I  fearlessly  assert.  As  an  abstract  principle,  it  may  be  disputed  ; 
but,  such  as  it  is,  it  has  been  recognised,  nay  created,  by  Parliament 
itself;  and  having  been  so  recognised,  and  so  created,  Parliament 
cannot,  without  the  grossest  injustice,  affect  to  consider  it  no  longer 
as  property,  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  it  without  compensation. 
If  the  right  of  property  is  to  be  shaken  on  these  abstract  grounds, 
other  species  of  property  will  soon  be  in  equal  danger.  Will  it  not 
soon  be  said  that  one  generation  has  no  right,  for  its  own  follies  o? 
extravagance,  to  burden  the  industry  of  another — that  we  have  no 
right  to  tax  posterity — and  that  we  may,  therefore,  dispense  with  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt?  Will  the  maintenance  of  such  an 
opinion  satisfy  our  consciences  in  defrauding  the  national  creditor? 
Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  establish  this  right  by  argument,  odious  and 
vicious  as  it  is,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  has  been  recognised  by  all 
nations,  heathen  or  Christian,  however  despotic, — however  free, — 
however  barbarous, — however  civilized.   

1  feel,  most  painfully,  my  inability  to  do  justice  to  this  great  and 
most  vital  question  ;  and  nothing  could  entitle  me  to  intrude  so  long 
upon  the  time  of  the  Committee,  but  the  deep  stake  which  my  con- 
stituents, above  all  other  parts  of  the  community,  hold  in  the  result  of 
this  measure.  Under  these  circumstances,  however,  I  do  feel  war* 
ranted,  both  by  my  duty  to  them,  and  by  my  own  sense  of  the  immense 
importance  to  my  country,  and  to  humanity  in  general,  of  a  wise  adjust- 
ment of  this  most  arduous  undertaking,  in  offering  to  the  Committee 
any  considerations  which,  iu  my  opinion,  may  tend  to  the  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  question.  Our  experiment,  if  happily  it  should  prove 
successful,  will  be  an  encouragement  to  other  countries  to  follow  our 
example,  and  slavery  will  soon  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  fail, — if  either  bloodshed  and  confla- 
grations should  be  the  consequence,— or  even  if  productive  industry 
should  be  destroyed  by  the  cessation  of  labour,  though  without  con- 
fusion,— may  we  not  well  apprehend  that  other  countries  will  rather 
take  warning,  than  derive  encouragement ;  will  be  disposed  rather  to 
check,  than  extend  all  measures  of  amelioration ;  and  that  thus,  while 
we  are  inconsiderately  pursuing  the  happiness  of  our  own  people,  and 
loosening  their  fetters,  we  may  be  riveting  the  chains,  and  blasting 
the  prospects  of  the  slave  population  of  every  other  nation  ?  The  very 
diminution  of  productiveness,  by  raising  the  price  of  colonial  products, 
and  stimulating  to  increased  cultivation  in  other  countries,  must  of 
itself  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  burdens  of  those  who  are  now 
slaves,  and  inducing  an  extension  of  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade* 

Under  these  deep  impressions  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
with  this  anxiety  to  promote  a  settlement  of  it,  I  have,  from  time  to 
time,  had  in  my  hand  various  propositions  for  modifying  those  of  my 
Kight  Honourable  Friend  in  such  a  manner  as  1  thought  might  pos- 
sibly tend  to  that  object.  Hitherto,  however,  I  have  always  shrunk 
from  submitting  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  House ;  because  I 
did  not  feel  armed  with  sufficient  authority  to  enable  me  to  offer  them, 
with  an  assurance  that  they  would  be  satisfactory  to  any  large  por- 
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lion  of  the  parties  concerned.  I  am,  however,  now  enabled  to 
submit  to  the  Committee  a  proposition  which  will,  1  think,  ensure 
success  to  the  common  wishes  of  Parliament ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  it 
can  be  ensured  previous  to  actual  consultation  with  the  resident 
colonists  themselves.  This  morning,  the  Members  of  this  House 
more  immediately  interested,  by  representation  or  otherwise,  in  the 
West  Indies,  did  me  the  honour  to  meet  at  my  house  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  a  proposition  by  way  of  amendment,  which  it  was  my 
intention  to  move  this  evening ;  and  after  much  deliberation,  we 
agreed  on  certain  modifications  upon  the  resolutions  moved  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Secretary.  Having  come  to  that  conclusion,  we 
thought  it  advisable,  if  possible,  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the 
West  India  body,  resident  in  this  country,  as  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  do  so  in  so  short  a  time.  Accordingly  the  resolutions  which  we 
had  agreed  to  were  submitted  to  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  the 
acting  committee  of  that  body,  comprising  also  the  deputies  from 
Jamaica,  and  various  other  colonies,  and  the  deputations  from  the 
outsorts  j  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  these  resolutions  met  with  all 
but  unanimous  approbation.  We  begin  by  adopting  the  first  resolu- 
tion of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary, — namely, 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  immediate  and 
effectual  measures  be  taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  colonies,  under  such  provisions  for  regulating  the 
condition  of  the  negroes,  as  may  combine  their  welfare  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  proprietors." 

We  propose,  also,  as  part  of  the  same  resolution, — 
"  That,  towards  the  compensation  of  the  proprietors  in  his  Majesty's 
colonial  possessions,  his  Majesty  be  enabled  to  grant  to  them  a  sum 
not  exceeding  '20,000,000/.,  to  be  appropriated  as  Parliament  shall 
-direct." 

Then,  as  a  further  part  of  the  same  resolution,  we  go  on  to  pro- 
pose, what  I  am  afraid  will  startle  the  House  at  the  Hrst  mention,  but 
which,  upon  consideration,  I  think  will  be  seen  to  be  perfectly  rea- 
sonable,— 

"  That,  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  this  object,  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  colonial  legislatures  and  authorities,  his  Majesty 
be  enabled  to  advance  by  way  of  loan,  on  colonial  security,  a  further 
sum,  not  exceeding  10,000,000/.  sterling  j  these  payments  to  be  made 
to  the  colonies  upon  their  respective  authorities  passing  laws  in  con- 
formity with  this  and  the  following  resolutions." 

I  will  briefly  state  a  few  of  the  grounds  upon  which  we  rest  these 
propositions.  First,  with  regard  to  the  grant  of  20,000,000/.  which 
it  is  proposed  to  make  to  the  colonial  proprietors  by  way  of  com- 
pensation. In  the  consideration  of  that  point,  it  is  important  to 
observe  what  it  is  that  the  proprietors  are  called  upon  to  give  up.  In 
the  first  place,  while  they  are  called  upon  to  pay  the  full  wages  of 
their  negroes,  as  heretefore  (those  wages  consisting  in  food,  clothing, 
lodging,  and  certain  allowances),  they  arc  required  to  give  up  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  labourers'  time.  What  is  the  value  of  the  sacri- 
fice here  required  ?    It  is  difficult  to  estimate  it  exactly,  but  it  may 
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be  token  thus : — The  gross  annual  produce  of  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Mauritius  combined,  as  measured  by  the  exports  only,  is 
10,000,000/.  and  upwards ;  of  this,  the  burdens  being  left  the 
same,  a  fourth  is  taken  away,  say  2,500,000/., — and  this  for  twelve 
years  successively:  the  sacrifice  thus  required  would,  amount  to. 
^0,000,000/.,  and,  therefore,  with  every  allowance  for  anticipated  pay- 
ments, 20,000,000/.  is  far  below  the  real  loss.  Further,  at  the  end 
of  twelve  years,  the  colonists  are  to  lose  what  I  may  term  the  feet 
simple  of  their  property  in  the  labour  of  the  negroes  ;  and  those—- 
a  considerable  number — who  are  masters  of  slaves  only,  that  is, 
of  unattached  slaves,  and  not  proprietors  of  land,  will  necessarily,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  lose  the  whole  property  they  possess.  We 
must  recollect,  also,  the  condition  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
West  India  planters  ;  that  a  great  number  of  them  are  deeply  mort- 
gaged, and  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  actual  grant 
will  thus  go  into  the  pockets,  not  of  the  resident  planters,  but  of  the 
mortgagees  and  incumbrancers,  who  live  in  this  country. 

Now,  we  are  exceedingly  apprehensive  that  if  the  grant  of 
20,000,000/.  alone  be  made,  the  resident  proprietors  will  think  that  we 
have  been  careful  only  for  the  interests  of  those  who  live  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  propose  that  the  loan  of  10,000,000/. 
should  be  voted  upon  the  security  of  the  colonies  themselves,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  colonists,  and  of  enabling  them  to  free 
themselves  from  the  embarrassments  under  which  they  now  labour, 
and  to  incur  those  expenses  to  which  they  must  be  exposed  in  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  a  system  of  free  labour  under  wages.  Beyond 
any  other  measure,  would  it  give  encouragement  to  the  colonists, 
and  confidence  to  the  mortgagee,  by  shewing  that  to  that  extent,  at 
least,  this  country  was  ready  to  engage  its  own  credit  in  their  sup- 
port. I  would  further  remind  the  Committee  that  this  very  scheme 
of  relief  by  loan  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  Committee  of 
last  year,  which  examined  into  the  distresses  of  the  West  India  in- 
terest, as,  above  all  others,  most  calculated  to  relieve  them.  It  may 
be  said,  "  but  will  not  this  ostensible  loan  of  10,000,000/.  become 
practically  a  gift  V  Perhaps  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  quote, 
as  some  authority  on  this  point,  the  opinion  of  a  constituent  of  miuc 
— a  very  warm  advocate  of  emancipation,  and  who,  some  time  since, 
published  a  pamphlet  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Cropper  holds  that  a 
loan  of  15,000,000/.  would  be  perfectly  secure,  and  recites  the  rea- 
sons, founded  upon  the  great  resources  of  the  colonies,  which  induce 
him  to  form  this  opinion. 

Now,  if  this  gentleman  could  think  (and  I  assure  the  Committee 
that  he  is  very  competent  to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon  the  subject) 
that  a  loan  of  15,000,000/.  to  the  colonies  would  be  perfectly  safe, 
unaccompanied  by  any  grant,  by  any  means  of  procuring  machinery  to 
supply  the  place  of  manual  labour,  or  of  paying  the  wages  of  the 
negroes,  still  retained  upon  their  estates,  I  confess  that,  for  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  doubt  that  preceded  by  a  grant  of  20,000,000/.  a  loan 
of  10,000,000/.  would  be  perfectly  and  absolutely  safe.  If  we  only 
consider  the  immense  value  of  the  produce  annually  exported  from 
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these  colonies,  and  which  would  he  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest,  we  cannot  doubt  that,  unless  these  colonies  were  totally  de- 
stroyed, an  interest  of  half  a  million  could  be  in  no  danger  whatever. 
If,  however,  these  colonies  should  be  destroyed  to  that  extent,  if  the 
vast  property  vested  by  these  parties  in  land  and  machinery,  as  well 
as  in  slaves,  is  to  be  to  this  extent  annihilated, —  it  surely  will  be  but 
a  moderate  degree  of  justice  on  the  part  of  this  country  to  contribute 
10,000,000/.  towards  a  loss  of  60,000,000/.  or  G0,000,000/.,  which 
its  policy,  solely,  will  have  occasioned.  Let  the  Committee  recollect 
that,  in  point  of  economy  only,  a  liberal  policy  will  be  the  cheapest  j 
that  if  this  country,  through  unwillingness  to  bear  a  tax  for  the  pur- 
pose of  liberal  compensation,  should  produce  that  feeling  in  the  co- 
lonists, which  would  increase  the  chances  of  failure  in  the  experi- 
ment, she  would,  against  her  will,  tax  herself  in  the  price  of  sugar 
to  a  far  greater  extent.  When  the  insurrection  in  Jamaica  last  year 
destroyed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  produce  of  a  single  island,  did 
not  the  price  rise  5s.  a  cwt  j  and  does  the  Committee  recollect  that 
that  rise  on  the  consumption  of  the  year  would  be  a  tax  on  the  coun- 
try to  the  amount  of  900,000/.  ?  Thus  would  the  country  tax  itself 
far  more  heavily  by  refusing  compensation  than  by  granting  it ;  and 
that — without  securing  that  co-operation  in  the  great  interests  of 
humanity  which  compensation  would  have  secured. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  trespass  further  upon  the  patience 
of  the  Committee.  My  endeavour  has  been  not  to  appeal  to  its  feel- 
ings, but  to  submit  to  its  calm  consideration  a  plain  statement  of 
facts.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  put  the  House  to  the  trouble  of  a 
division  upon  the  resolutions  which  it  is  my  intention  to  move;  nor, 
with  my  consent,  will  the  House  be  divided  on  any  proposition  con- 
nected with  this  subject.  The  friends  of  the  West  India  interest  are 
but  a  small  fraction,  an  atom,  in  this  House  j  it  is  only  by  making 
an  impression  upon  its  sense  of  justice,  and  of  policy,  that  we  can 
hope  to  gain  one  step  in  our  cause.  The  House  and  the  Government 
must  take  their  own  course.  If  they  refuse  to  adopt  our  views,  our 
numbers  will  have  no  power  to  contest  the  point.  What  can  forty 
or  fifty  Members  hope  to  effect,  combating,  as  they  would,  not  only 
large  majorities  in  this  House,  but  the  honest,  humane,  and  religious 
feelings  which  exist  throughout  the  country  upon  this  subjeci,  and 
which,  however,  misguided  by  exaggerated  statements  they  may 
have  been,  it  is  honourable  to  the  country  to  entertain.  Against 
such  a  feeling  it  would  be  in  vain  to  fight  a  continuous  battle  ; 
we  shall,  therefore,  take  no  vote  upon  the  question.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  produce  the  best  impression  we  can  upon  the  jus- 
tice and  on  the  reason  of  the  House  j  and  if  we  fail  to  persuade 
them,  Parliament  and  the  country  must  take  the  whole  responsibi- 
lity upon  themselves.  The  experiment  is,  indeed,  most  fearful ;  it 
is  an  experiment  in  which  property,  humanity,  and  religion  are  more 
deeply  interested,  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  question  that  ever  was 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  a  legislature ;  we  offer  you  the 
co-operation  of  the  West  India  body, — take  it  or  reject  it,  just  as 
you  please, — we  shall  offer  no  resistance, — we  shall  leave  the  re- 
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sponsibility  with  you.  By  pursuing  this  course  we  feel  that  we  shall 
discharge  our  obligations  to  our  constituents,  to  our  country,  and  to 
our  own  consciences  ;  and  whatever  the  result  may  be,  we  shall  rest 
satisfied  with  the  consciousness  that  we,  at  least,  have  done  our  duty. 

Air.  Fitzgerald. — If  this  were  simply  a  question  of  creating  a 
state  of  slavery  or  of  repressing  it,  there  would  not,  I  apprehend,  be 
a  dissentient  voice  upon  the  subject ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that 
we  are  now  dealing  with  a  state  of  things  which  has  existed  for  ages, 
and  which  has  been  fostered  and  protected  by  the  laws  for  two  cen- 
turies. Notwithstanding  the  extent  to  which  our  debates  have  been 
carried,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  question  narrows  itself  to  this  sim- 
ple point, — have  the  West  India  proprietors,  by  law,  a  property  in 
negroes  or  not  ?  If  there  be  no  such  thing  as  property  in  man,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  House  is  bound  at  once  to  go  the  full 
length  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary's  resolution,  and  to  de- 
clare that  the  planter  is  not  entitled  to  the  relief  for  which  he  asks. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  property  can  exist  in  the  labour  of  the  negroes, 
the  question  assumes  a  totally  different  shape,  and  the  planters  be- 
come obviously  entitled  to  compensation  if  that  property  be  taken 
from  them.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
downwards,  are  clear  and  decisive  upon  this  point.  It  was  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  that  a  property  in  the  negro  in  the  British  colonial 
possessions  was  first  established,  and  the  Queen  herself  was  not  on 
inconsiderable  holder  of  that  species  of  property.  It  was  recog- 
nised in  different  ways  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  down  to  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  when  a  charter  was  granted  to  a  company  in  which 
the  Queen  and  Queen  Dowager  held  shares ;  and  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  which  was  that  the  company  should  supply  the  West  India 
planters  with  3000  slaves  annually.  Again,  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.  a  positive  enactment  was  made  to  this  effect, — that  for  the  better 
supply  of  the  plantations  in  the  colonies,  all  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  at  liberty  to  trade  to  Africa  for  negroes,  within 
such  limits  only  as  should  be  prescribed  by  Parliament ;  and  that 
very  Act  declares  that  the  trade  in  negroes  was  very  beneficial  and 
profitable,  both  to  the  country  and  to  the  colonies.  In  that  state  the 
law  continued  until  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  to  such  an  extent 
was  the  trade  carried  on,  that  the  colonies  were  actually  overstocked. 
This  induced  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica  to  impose  a  duty  upon  the 
importations  of  slaves  into  that  island  j  but  so  great  was  the  alarm 
created  in  this  country  by  that  step, — so  great  was  the  apprehension 
that  it  would  prejudice  a  most  lucrative  branch  of  trade, — that  re- 
presentations were  made  to  the  Ministry  at  home,  upon  the  strength 
of  which  the  most  positive  instructions  were  sent  out  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  Jamaica  not  to  give  his  consent  to  the  Act  of  the  Assembly, — 
not  on  any  account  to  give  his  consent  to  the  imposition  of  any  duty 
whatever  on  the  importation  of  slaves.  The  Government  and  the 
Legislature  having  thus,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  recognised  and 
even  fostered,  and  most  carefully  protected  and  sustained  the  pro- 
perty of  the  planter  in  the  negro,  I  think  it  cannot  in  fairness  be  de- 
nied that  when  the  Government  and  the  Legislature  now,  for  the 
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first  time,  interfere  to  destroy  that  property,  the  planter  has,  at  least, 
some  claim  for  compensation. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Liverpool,  that 
the  colonists  ought  to  be  satisfied,  by  our  mode  of  proceeding,  that 
we  have  their  interest  at  heart  as  well  as  our  own.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  deny  the  right  of  the  mother-country  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  policy  of  the  colonies  ;  but  I  entirely  deny  the  justice  of  her 
interfering  to  such  an  extent  as  must  prove  ruinous  to  almost  every 
resident  proprietor,  if  a  larger  amount  of  compensation  than  that 
proposed  be  not  given.  I  am  aware  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
finances,  any  proposition  for  the  outlay  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
comes  before  the  House  in  an  unwelcome  light  j  but  it  should  be  re- 
collected that  this  is  a  great  national  object,  and,  whatever,  measures 
are  finally  adopted,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  colonists 
and  the  colonial  legislatures  should  cordially  concur  in  them  ;  for, 
without  their  concurrence,  it  is  impossible  that  any  plan  of  emanci- 
pation can  be  rendered  satisfactory  and  effectual. 

Lord  Viscount  San  don. — I  omitted,  on  sitting  down,  to  read 
the  resolutions  whieh  I  had  stated  it  to  be  my  intention  to  move  as 
an  amendment,  and  therefore  with  the  permission  of  the  House  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  doing  so  now.    They  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  immediate  and 
effectual  measures  be  taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  through- 
out the  colonies,  under  such  provisions  for  regulating  the  condition 
of  the  negroes,  us  may  combine  their  welfare  with  the  interests  of 
the  proprietors.  That  towards  the  compensation  of  the  proprietors 
in  his  Majesty's  colonial  possessions,  his  Majesty  be  enabled  to  grant 
to  them  a  sum  not  exceeding  20,000,000/.,  to  be  appropriated  as 
Parliament  shall  direct.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of 
this  object,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  colonial  legislatures  and 
authorities,  his  Majesty  be  enabled  to  advance,  by  way  of  loan,  on 
colonial  security,  a  further  sum,  not  exceeding  10,000,000/.  sterling; 
these  payments  to  be  mnde  to  the  colonies,  upon  their  respective 
authorities  passing  laws  in  conformity  with  this  and  the  following 
resolutions. 

2.  "That  it  is  expedient  that  all  children  born  after  the  passing 
of  any  Act  of  Parliament  for  this  purpose,  shall  be  declared  free, 
and  be  subject  to  such  temporary  restrictions  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  and  equitable,  in  consideration  of  their  support  and  main- 
tenance. 

3.  "  That  all  other  persons,  now  slaves,  be  registered  as  appren- 
ticed labourers,  and  acquire  thereby  all  rights  and  privileges  of 
freemen,  subject  to  the  restriction  of  labouring,  under  conditions, 
and  for  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  Parliament,  for  their  present  owners. 

4.  "  That  his  Majesty  be  enabled  to  defray  any  such  expense  as 
he  may  incur  in  establishing  an  efficient  stipendiary  magistracy  and 
police  in  the  colonies,  and  in  aiding  the  local  authorities  in  providing 
for  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  the  negro  population  to  be 
emancipated." 

The  Chairman. — I  beg  leave  to  call  the  Noble  Lord's  attention 
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to  the  circumstance,  that  there  is  already  an  amendment  before  the 
Committee,  and  that,  consequently,  the  Noble  Lord  cannot  move  his 
amendment  until  the  previous  one  has  been  disposed  of. 

Lord  Viscount  Sandon. — I  am  only  anxious  that  my  resolu- 
tions should  be  in  the  hands  of  Members  for  their  consideration ; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  present  be  not  the  proper  time  to  move  them, 
I  shall  do  so  when  the  amendment  at  present  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee  is  disposed  of. 

Admiral.  Fleming. — Having  been  alluded  to  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  when  he  so  ably  and  clearly 
explained  the  plan  now  under  consideration,  1  feel  it  a  duty  to  the 
House,  to  express  my  most  perfect  concurrence  in  the  correctness 
of  the  statement  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has  made  of  the 
condition  of  the  negro  slaves  in  the  British  Colonies, — an  opinion 
which  I  am  enabled  to  give  without  fear  of  misleading  any  one. 
From  a  knowledge  of  the  West  India  Colonies  for  more  than  thirty- 
five  years, — from  having  visited  almost  every  one  of  them,—  resided 
in  some  of  them,  and  having  held  the  chief  naval  command  there, — 
it  was  not  only  my  duty,  but  I  had  opportunities  to  inform  myself 
of  the  real  state  of  the  coloured  population  j  und  it  is  with  pain  and 
sorrow  I  am  bound  to  declare,  that  from  the  first  time  I  visited  those 
countries,  in  1796,  until  1  left  them,  in  1830,  no  material  amelioration 
in  the  treatment  of  the  negro  slaves  had  taken  place ;  for,  although 
many  proprietors  treat  them  with  mildness  and  humanity,  and  their 
condition  is  materially  altered,  from  their  being  almost  all  Creoles, 
speaking  the  English  language,  and  generally  professing  the  Christ- 
ian religion,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt  with  me,  whether  they 
are  not  more  unhappy,  now  that  they  feel  the  degradation  of  their 
situation — those  insults  and  injuries  inseparable  from  their  unfor- 
tunate state, — than  when  in  ignorance,  and  little  removed  from 
savages.    There  are  few  things  more  difficult  than  to  come  at  the 
real  state  of  the  West  India  slave  ;  and  I  must  confess,  that  although 
I  very  early  in  life  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  abolishing 
negro  slavery,  not  only  as  an  act  of  justice,  but  one  of  true  policy, 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  colonists,  I  was  very  for  from  be- 
lieving that  this  country  would  have  permitted  it  to  continue  to  the 
present  hour  j  for  it  must  have  been  visible  to  all  who  would  see, 
that  it  was  drawing  fast  to  a  close,  and  that  the  horrid  system  would 
either  blow  up,  as  it  has  done,  or  end  in  insurrection,  or  the  total 
extinction  of  the  negro  race. 

Sir,  I  did  expect  that  the  resolution  entered  into  by  this  House  in 
1822  would  have  had  the  effect  intended;  and  when  I  returned  to 
the  West  Indies  in  1827*  I  did  expect  to  find  the  negro  slaves  on  a 
much  better  footing  than  they  really  are— a  delusion  which  was 
continued  by  my  first  landing  on  the  Bahamas,  where  I  had  never 
been  before,  and  where  slavery  is  as  light  as  it  can  be.  The  very 
day  I  arrived  in  Jamaica  the  curtain  was  drawn  up,  and  exposed  the 
dreadful  scene,  still  existing  in  that  island  ;  on  the  very  beach  I 
saw  a  chain  gang,  which  1  will  not  attempt  to  describe,  because  I 
have  not  the  power  of  conveying  the  slightest  idea  of  its  horrors. 
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I  soon  found  that  councils  of  protection,  and  all  their  boasted  laws 
in  favour  of  the  slave,  were  a  bitter  mockery,  and  that  there  was  not 
only  no  real  protection  for  the  negro,  but  that  the  same  excess  of 
forced  labour,  the  same  scarcity  of  food,  scantiness  of  clothing,  and 
inattention  to  healthy  lodging,  produced  the  same  melancholy  waste 
of  human  life.  I  have  heard  many  express  their  surprise  that  the 
Right  Honourable  Secretary  should  have  mentioned  what  fell  from 
a  witness  before  the  Committee  last  year,  namely,  that  a  slave  might 
be  punished  by  his  master  for  looking  at  him ;  and  as  a  proof  of  how 
little  regard  is  paid  to  such  punishments,  I  will  mention  a  circum- 
stance which  took  place  while  I  was  in  Jamaica.  The  road  leading 
to  the  house  where  1  resided  passed  through  a  coffee  plantation,  and 
the  naval  officers  coming  and  going  from  my  house  soon  became 
acquainted  with  the  negroes  employed  in  its  cultivation,  and  used 
frequently  to  give  them  cigars  and  snuff,  of  which  the  negroes  are 
very  fond— sometimes  they  threw  them  small  pieces  of  money — thus 
the  negroes  were  encouraged  to  put  themselves  in  their  way  instead 
of  avoiding  them,  as  they  generally  do  whites.  One  of  them, 
whose  name  was  H  Sampson,"  used  to  amuse  the  young  men  in 
singing  negro  songs  and  dancing  in  mimicry ;  one  day  he  met  two 
officers  on  their  way  to  me,  and  asked  them  for  cigars  j  out  of 
mere  joke  they  called  to  the  driver  to  give  him  thirty-nine, 
throwing  him  at  the  same  time  tobacco ;  they  were  soon  out  of 
sight,  and  little  dreamt  that  an  order  so  carelessly  given  would  be 
obeyed  ;  nor  did  the  poor  wretch  complain,  supposing  it,  no  doubt, 
a  common  occurrence ;  and  it  was  not  until  next  day  that  the  fact 
was  communicated  to  the  officers,  who  immediately  informed  me  of 
it,  expressed  their  infinite  sorrow,  and  requested  me  to  explain  to 
the  owner  how  it  had  taken  place.  I  did  so,  and  was  answered, 
"  Oh,  curse  his  blood,  it  will  do  him  good."  The  negro-driver 
never  thought  of  inquiring  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  punishment, 
but  when  I  spoke  to  him,  answered,  "  What  can  poor  negro  do  ? 
Massa  Buckra  tell  him  give  him  fum  fum." 

Sir,  it  is  not  possible  to  convince  the  great  majority  of  the  ma- 
nagers and  overseers  of  estates,  that  any  other  means  but  the  whip 
will  induce  the  negroes  to  work — the  mere  mentiou  of  it  generally 
produces  the  reply,  that  you  are  humbugged  by  the  saints,  or 
misled  by  Brougham's  canting  and  hypocritical  harangues.  I  never 
in  my  life  attended  an  anti-slavery  meeting  ;  indeed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  learned  Doctor  (Lushington), 
I  am  not  known  to  any  of  those  who  have  so  distinguished  them- 
selves in  favour  of  emancipation,  and  to  whom  the  country,  in  a 
great  measure,  owes  the  tranquillity  of  the  colonies,  by  keeping 
alive  that  hope,  which  is  now,  thank  God  !  shortly  to  be  realized. 
In  1796,  I  first  saw  a  slave  ship — I  had  seen  Turkish  slaves  before — 
■lave*  in  the  galleys  at  Genoa,  and  slaves  in  Algiers; — but  I  had 
not  the  slightest  notion  of  what  the  cupidity  of  man  could  inflict  on 
fellow-man,  until  that  period;  believing  the  ship  I  saw  to  be 
tin-  worst  of  her  kind,  I  visited  another,  and  found  her  no  better; 
I  uever  could  persuade  myself  to  go  to  a  third ;  and  I  can  truly  say 
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that  when  I  was  elected,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  a  scat  in  this 
House,  the  highest  gratification  I  felt  was,  that  I  should  be  able  to 
lift  my  voice  against  this  beastly  and  inhuman  traffic ;  whenever 
I  heard  Mr.  Fox  declare  that  it  was  to  cease,  I  felt  as  relieved  from 
a  burden  that  oppressed  me.  I  did  not  require  the  eloquence  of  my 
Noble  Friend  ;  he  hnd  not  been  admitted  to  the  House,  and  had 
only  just  commenced  his  distinguished  career  j  neither  had  I  access 
to  the  papers  in  the  Colonial  Office  to  convince  me  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  abolition  of  slavery.  I  had  even  stronger  excite- 
ments to  become  an  advocate  for  that  most  desirable  event.  I  saw 
slavery — I  saw  its  degrading  effects  on  the  negro — I  saw  its  per- 
nicious effects  on  white  men,  ay,  and  women  too— I  saw  the  pol- 
lution of  all  connected  with  it ;  but  I  will  not  tire  the  House  with  a 
further  description  of  it,  nor  is  it  necessary.  It  is  of  little  conse- 
quence now  whether  my  Honourable  Friend,  the  Member  for  Lan- 
caster, is  correct  in  the  statement  he  makes,  or  the  slaves  are  now 
as  I  saw  them.  Are  they  contented  ?  No.  Look  to  the  insurrections 
in  Jamaica,  Demerara,  and  Barbadoes ;  can  you  keep  them  any  longer 
in  their  present  state  ?  No  j  then  the  only  question  is,  which  is  the 
best  mode  to  emancipate  them  ?  My  opinion  is,  the  plan  now 
proposed  by  the  Government,  although  it  goes  further  than  I  would 
have  been  inclined,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  received  with  unbounded  joy 
— that  it  will  bind  the  negroes  to  this  country  by  their  interest, — and 
rivet  them  to  it  by  gratitude  and  affection  j  but  its  success  depends 
on  the  co-operation  of  those  who  have  been  so  long  its  advocates  ; 
a  false  step  taken  by  them  now  might  tarnish  all  their  glory,  and  in- 
volve the  unhappy  negro  in  ruin  and  bloodshed  produced  by  despair. 
I,  therefore,  most  earnestly  entreat  them  to  weigh  well  their  words 
here — they  do  not  know  their  power — they  will  be  received  as 
oracles  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  all  eyes  are  turned  to 
them,  and  all  ears  open  to  them. 

With  respect  to  the  negroes  working  after  they  are  free,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it,  although  much  depends  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  colonists.  St.  Domingo  has  always  been  held  up  as  a 
proof  to  the  contrary,  but  I  think  most  erroneously  ;  I  do  not  judge 
from  hearsay,  but  from  what  I  saw  :  true,  they  do  not  produce  sugar, 
but  they  import  it,  and  so  does  Jamaica  refined  sugar,  and  that  I 
think  a  pretty  good  proof  of  their  civilization.  I  saw  no  poverty  in 
the  island ;  I  saw  no  naked  men  ;  I  saw  people  Working  in  their  fields ; 
I  saw  them  clad,  well  fed,  and  the  happiest  negroes  1  saw  in  the  West 
Indies;  but  I  am  told  they  are  idle  and  will  not  work— that  they  will 
not  cot  down  wood  to  load  vessels.  Now,  it  happens,  when  I  wus 
in  the  West  Indies,  two  complaints  were  made  to  me  of  vessels  cutting 
down  the  wood  by  their  crews,  and  carrying  it  off, — in  fact,  stealing 
it;  and  thus  they  blaine  the  negro  for  not  cutting  it.  Again,  they 
have  no  enterprise ;  they  are  indolent,  and  fast  going  back  to  a  savage 
state.  I  will  give  the  House  a  proof  of  it.  In  the  month  of  April, 
1829,  I  left  LaGuyre,  in  the  Barham,  intending  to  touch  at  Curacoa, 
to  inquire  into  some  captures  (said  to  be  made  by  pirates),  on  my  way 
to  Jamaica ;  in  consequence  of  a  current  which  was  generally  felt 
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over  that  part  of  the  West  Indies,  and  which  occasioned  the  French 
admiral  and  two  English  ships  of  war  to  get  aground,  the  Barham 
was  run  ashore  on  the  weather  part  of  Buenos  Ayres.  After  great 
exertion  by  her  crew,  she  was  got  off  and  conducted  intoCuracoa,  by 
the  assistance  of  two  Dutch  ships  of  war  ;  at  that  time  there  had  been 
no  rain  for  two  years ;  the  cattle  had  all  died  ;  and  as  I  had  supplied 
all  the  ships  with  provisions,  reserving  only  a  week's,  it  became  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  procure  sufficient  provision  for  the  crew. 
I  despatched  a  schooner  to  Antigua ;  on  her  way  she  touched  at  SL 
Thomas's,  where  there  happened  to  he  a  Haytian  vessel  j  she  imme- 
diately sailed  for  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  and  soon  appeared  at 
Curacoa  with  a  cargo  of  timber  for  repairing  ships,  and  forty-seven 
live  bullocks ;  there  was  not  a  white  man  on  board  of  her,  all  were 
black: — and  yet  these  are  the  people  who  are  falling  back  into 
barbarism  !    But  let  us  pass  the  Charibbean  Sea. 

With  regard  to  compensation,  1  beg  to  declare  at  once  that  I  am 
no  advocate  for  compensation  in  this  case.  I  think  there  is  none 
due,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  this  country  should  pay  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  assist  the  West  India  proprietors;  and  compensation, 
therefore,  1  never  will  give  them.  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  hear  a 
claim  of  compensation  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  from  the  Pope, 
for  the  possessions  he  has  acquired  from  them  :  I  think  if  they  made 
that  claim,  they  would  get  nothing  but  his  Holiness'  blessing  instead. 
My  Honourable  Friend,  the  Member  for  Lancaster,  told  the  House  the 
other  night  that  there  were  only  five  or  six  sugar  estates  working  in 
Venezuela,  and  these  by  slaves.  I  cannot  tell  where  he  got  his  infor- 
mation, but  I  myself  saw  upwards  of  thirty  sugar  estates  at  work ; 
and  it  is  an  absolute  fact  that  slaves  are  seldom  used  in  making  sugar 
in  Venezuela,  the  proprietors  finding  it  to  be  cheaper  and  better  done 
by  freemen.  Sir,  I  resided  on  many  of  these  estates,  and  saw  the 
people  at  work  ;  I  saw  them  refining  sugar, — cultivating  indigo, — and 
I  was  assured  by  many  of  the  overseers,  that  work  was  better  done 
now,  and  cheaper,  by  freemen  than  slaves.  Formerly  it  was  customary 
to  have  a  slave  for  every  thousand  plants  of  cocoa ;  now  a  freeman 
can  manage  six  or  eight  thousand,  and  everything  else  in  proportion. 
Many  of  the  proprietors,  who  are  obliged  by  law  to  keep  their  slaves, 
found  it  more  beneficial  to  pay  them ;  in  fact,  a  more  complete  proof 
of  the  success  of  free  labour  cannot  be  given.  I  know  the  fact  of  rum 
being  carried  into  Trinidad,  and  the  estate  from  which  it  went  I 
know  more  Venezuelean  rum  has  been  sent  from  Curacoa,  a  free  port, 
to  Jamaica;  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  when  that  country  has  a 
few  years'  peace,  the  free  labour  will  drive  slave  labour  out  of  the 
market. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone. — 1  am  aware,  Sir,  that  I  ought  to  apologize 
to  the  Committee  for  intruding  upon  them  the  opinions  of  an  utterly 
inexperienced  person,  when  they  are  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  a 
question  as  extensive  and  as  complicated  as  any  that  ever  came  before 
Parliament.  But  having  a  deep,  though  indirect,  pecuniary  interest 
in  it;  and  if  I  may  say  so  much,  without  exciting  suspicion,  a  still 
deeper  interest  in  it  as  a  question  of  justice,  of  humanity,  and  of 
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religion, — I  venture  to  offer  myself  for  a  short  time,  and  I  trust  it 
will  be  but  for  a  very  short  time,  to  your  notice.  I  have,  however, 
Sir,  an  additional  reason  for  so  doing,  inasmuch  as  the  Noble 
Lord  (Howick)  the  late  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
in  the  very  able  speech  which  he  made  on  the  first  night  of 
this  debate,  was  pleased  to  adduce,  in  proof  of  a  theory  which  he 
held,  calculations  drawn  from  an  estate  belonging  to  my  father,  which 
calculations  conveyed  imputations  of  no  light  or  ordinary  character. 
The  Noble  Lord's  theory  was  this  : — That  there  was  an  inseparable 
connexion  between  the  three  following  circumstances — increase  of 
sugar,  increase  of  labour  and  punishment,  and  decrease  of  human 
life.  And  the  Noble  Lord  thought  proper,  no  doubt  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  authority  to  his  statements,  to  read  to  the  House  the 
names  of  the  parties  to  whose  properties  he  referred.  I  do  not 
complain  of  his  doing  so ;  but  1  cannot  refrain  from  telling  the  Noble 
Lord, — I  trust  in  all  good  humour, — ((  will  not  say,  telling  the 
Noble  Lord,  because  1  would  rather  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the 
House,  to  determine  whether  1  am  right  or  wrong, — but  I  will  say 
that  my  idea  is),— that  if  1  had  charges  of  this  grave  nature  to  bring 
forward — charges  materially  affecting  private  character,  in  a  case 
where  the  party  attacked  had  two  sons  sitting  in  the  Assembly  where 
those  charges  were  to  be  made,  I  ought  to  have  given  them  notice  of 
my  intention  ;  which,  however,  the  Noble  Lord  did  not  deign  to  do. 
-For,  Sir,  these  charges  do  affect  private  character.  If  I  am  pro- 
prietor of  an  estate  in  the  West  Indies,  and  continually  receive  from 
thence  accounts  of  increasing  crops  and  decreasing  population, 
without  inquiry  and  without  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  continuance 
of  such  a  system,  no  man  will  tell  me  that  my  character  does  not 
suffer,  and  ought  not  to  suffer,  for  such  monstrous  inhumanity. 

Now,  Sir,  the  Noble  Lord  stated,  that  there  was  a  decrease  upon 
the  estate  of  Vreeden  Hoop,  in  Deinerara,  belonging  to  my  father, 
of  eighty -one  persons  in  three  years,  upon  a  population  of  550, 
amounting  to  above  14  per  cent ,  while  600  hogsheads  of  sugar  were 
produced  annually.  I  begin  by  admitting  the  fact.  I  have  not  the 
smallest  sensation  of  shame,  though  some  perhaps  may  think  I  ought  to 
have,  in  making  the  admission.  Reasoning  on  information,  such  as 
it  has  been  given  to  me,  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
inferetices  of  the  Noble  Lord,  and  it  is  now  my  business  to  account 
to  the  House  for  the  facts.  The  Noble  Lord  laid  down  as  his  rule, 
that  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  varied,  directly,  as  the  quantity 
of  labour  and  punishment,  and  inversely  as  the  quantity  of  human 
life.  Now,  I  give  the  Noble  Lord  an  instance  of  an  estate,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  that  he  quoted,  and  of  the  circumstances  of 
which  he,  having  had  access  to  official  documents,  ought,  I  think,  to  have 
been  aware,  where  the  decrease  of  the  slave  population  was  extremely 
small,  amounting  to  almost  nothing ;  whereas  the  quantity  of  sugar 
produced  was  very  far  greater  than  on  the  estate  of  Vreeden  Hoop. 
On  the  estate  of  Mon  Repos,  Sir,  with  a  gang  of  470  persons  (much 
smaller  than  that  on  the  estate  of  Vreeden  Hoop),  there  were  900 
hogsheads  of  sugar  produced  annually,  on  an  average  of  the  five 
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years  from  1827  to  1832.  The  entire  decrease  of  population,  there, 
during  the  whole  of  this  period  amounted  to  ten  lives,  or  less,  being 
for  three  years  2  per  cent.,  instead  of  above  14  per  cent.  So  much 
for  the  exactitude  of  the  Noble  Lord's  rule !  I  am  very  sorry  to 
detain  the  Committee  with  these  particulars,  but  though  this  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  private  question,  still  they  bear  with  great  force  on  the 
general  subject  of  sugar  cultivation.  I  proceed  to  give  the  true 
cause  of  these  numerous  deaths.  About  six  years  ago,  when  the 
estate  of  Vreeden  Hoop  had  come  into  my  father's  possession,  out 
of  550  slaves,  no  less  than  140  were  aged  and  infirm  persons. 
Lord  Viscount  Howick.— Hear !  hear! 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone. — I,  of  course,  take  my  information  as  it 
is  sent  from  the  property ;  and  1  find,  thereby,  that  there  were  140 
aged  persons  and  invalids.  Perhaps  the  Noble  Lord  will  say,  "  Oh, 
but  this  only  goes  to  prove  the  fact,  that  the  people  bad  become 
infirm,  in  consequence  of  the  large  previous  production  of  sugar  on 
that  estate?"  No  such  thing,  Sir.  In  the  year  1826,  the  crops,  I 
find,  were  exceedingly  small ;  they  amounted  only  to  257  hogsheads 
of  sugar,  for  370  persons  ;  which  gives  an  average  of  1 1  to  1200  lbs. 
for  each  slave— the  very  quantity  quoted  by  the  Noble  Lord,  in  the 
case  of  Anna  Retina,  as  an  example  of  a  small  production.  It  was, 
then,  in  anticipation  of  this  decrease,  which,  from  the  state  of  the 
gang,  it  was  foreseen,  must  necessarily  take  place;— (so  far  was  it 
from  being  owing  to  subsequent  treatment) — that  about  200  addi- 
tional persons  were  placed  upon  the  estate,  raising  the  entire  number 
to  near  570.  Now  having,  I  trust,  shewn  that  the  rule  laid  down 
by  the  Noble  Lord  does  not  hold  good — having  produced  an  estate 
in  the  same  situation,  where  the  quantity  of  sugar  was  much  larger, 
and  the  decrease  of  human  life  infinitely  smaller,—-!  wish  to  shew 
that  the  Noble  Lord's  rule  as  completely  fails  with  reference  to  the 
labour  and  punishment.  First,  as  regards  labour.  By  accounts  we 
have  lately  received,  I  find  the  slaves  on  that  estate  ordinarily 
finish  their  work  by  three,  p.  m.  ;  and  I  think  the  Noble  Lord  knows 
that  this  is  the  very  hour  stated  by  Captain  Elliot  as  the  period  at 
which  it  is  desirable,  under  the  system  of  task-work,  that  the  slaves 
should  terminate  their  labour.  Secondly,  as  regards  punishment, 
which  is,  certainly,  the  most  painful  part  of  this  painful  subject, — 1 
have  a  letter  in  my  pocket  dated  the  20Ui  of  April,  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  slaves,  and  says,  that  since  the  month  of 
January — 1  have  not  the  day,  but  the  period  is  from  three  to  four 
months ; — I  am  apprized  it  is  January  the  1st — very  nearly  four 
months ;  the  punishments  on  that  property,  having  450  negroes, 
amounted  just  to— one.  I  hope,  therefore,  I  have  shewn,  that  as 
human  life  does  not  most  decrease  where  most  sugar  is  grown,  so 
neither  in  this  case  is  the  decrease  to  be  attributed  to  excessive 
labour,  or  excessive  punishment. 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  remind  the  House  that  the  proposition  of  the 
Noble  Lord,  adopted,  too,  by  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  as  to  the  threefold  connexion  between  increase  of  sugar 
cultivation,  increase  of  labour,  and  decrease  of  Uumau  life,  is  one  of 
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the  most  immense  and  vital  importance,  not  only  to  West  India  pro- 
prietors, but  to  the  country  generally  ;  for  if  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
be  indeed  an  occupation  of  that  murderous  kind  which  the  Noble 
Lord  and  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  described ;  and  if,  indeed, 
as  the  Honourable  and  learned  Member  for  Dublin  said  to-night,  in 
referring  to  it, "  the  blood  of  the  negro  cries  to  God  from  the  ground," 
then  I  say  that  the  title  of  the  West  Indians  to  their  property  is  very 
materially  affected ;  because  the  very  fact  of  their  having  held  on  in 
this  course,  the  very  circumstance  of  their  persisting  in  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  with  such  results  before  them,  involves  such  a  degree  of  in- 
humanity,—such  a  recklessness  of  human  life, — as  would  be  almost 
sufficient  to  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  institute  an  appeal  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  ordinary  justice.  1  must  contend,  however,  Sir,  that  the 
calculations  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Lancaster  have  not  been 
shaken.  They  were,  indeed,  with  reference  to  Demerara  only,  but  he 
took  Demerara  because  it  was  nearly  the  worst  case.  It  is  true,  like- 
wise, that  his  statement  did  not  refute  the  entire  theory  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  j  but  I  understood  that  theory  to  be  twofold  : 
first,  that  there  was  a  connexion  between  the  increase  of  labour  and 
punishment,  and  the  decrease  of  life ;  secondly,  between  the  increase 
of  sugar  cultivation  and  the  decrease  of  life.  Now,  I  admit  they  did 
not  prove  anything  as  regards  the  latter  part  of  the  theory,  but  they 
did  prove  a  great  deal  with  regard  to  the  former;  for  they  shewed 
that  while  this  decrease  of  life  had  taken  place,  there  had  also  been  at 
the  same  time  a  decrease  in  the  aggregate  of  labour  in  the  colony. 
He  also  referred  to  the  main  real  causes  of  decrease, — namely,  the 
large  importations  of  Africans  into  Demerara,  immediately  previous  to 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  to  the  disparity  of  the  sexes 
arising  therefrom. 

The  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  (Mr.  F.  Buxton)  said  that 
he  had  shewn  that,  in  every  case,  the  number  of  males  and  females 
was  almost  equal.  I  know  not  whether  this  refers  to  Demerara, 
where,  according  to  the  census  of  1829,  if  I  remember  right,  the 
Creole  males  were  20,000,  Creole  females  21,000;  whereas,  the 
African  females  were  10,000,  and  the  African  males  16,000.  If  this 
be  the  case,  and  still  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  can 
undertake  to  prove  that  the  number  of  males,  and  the  number  of 
females  were  anything  like  equal,  I  can  only  say  that  he  must  have 
a  strange  power  of  transmuting  facts,  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  rival, 
and  will  not  attempt  to  canvass. 

I  fear  I  am  wearying  the  House,  but  the  subject  of  this  decrease  is 
one  of  immense  importance,  and  there  are  one  or  two  cases  which  I 
am  desirous  to  notice,  as  briefly  as  I  can.  The  Honourable  Member 
for  Weymouth  said,  nearly  in  these  words— for  I  took  them  down  at 
the  time : — "  Give  me  the  quantity  of  sugar,  and  1  will  give  you  the 
decrease  of  life."  I  will  apply  this  theorem  to  a  particular  case.  In 
St.  Vincent's  there  is  an  increase  of  122  persons  in,  I  think,  twelve 
years;  in  Santa  Lucia  there  is  a  decrease  of  1962.  Well  j  in  Santa 
Lucia,  the  produce  of  sugar  has  been  6 4  cwt.  per  man  :  how  much 
ought  that  in  St.  Vincent's  to  be?     I  have  not  worked  out  the 
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problem,  but  the  answer,  I  know,  according  to  the  rule,  would  be  very 
different  indeed  from  the  fact,  which  gives  no  less  than  10$  cwt.  per 
man.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  correctness  of  these  statements,  but 
taking  them  as  I  find  them,  and  as  I  believe  they  are  admitted, 
they  certainly  seem  to  overthrow  the  argument  of  the  Honourable 
Gentleman. 

Then,  Sir,  as  regards  the  connexion  between  the  decrease  of  life  and 
amount  of  punishment,  which  is  the  other  branch  of  this  great  threefold 
proposition. — In  Trinidad  the  decrease  has  been  much  greater  than  in 
any  other  colony  of  the  British  West  Indies.    It  amounted,  according 
to  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth,  to  25  per  cent,  in  thirteen 
years;  and  according  to  other  calculations, — those  of  Mr.  Mac- 
donnell, — to  20  per  cent.,  for  the  same  period  of  thirteen  years.  Now, 
in  Jamaica,  for  the  same  period,  it  came  to  only  5  or  6  per  cent. ; 
consequently,  by  the  rule  which  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  was 
pleased  to  adopt,  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  Trinidad  ought  to  have 
been  far  more  cruel  than  in  Jamaica ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
it,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Honourable  and  Gallant  Admiral  who  spoke 
last,  that  the  slave  in  Trinidad  is  infinitely  better  protected  than  the 
slave  in  Jamaica;  for,  in  Jamaica  he  is  under  the  English  laws,  whereas, 
in  Trinidad,  he  is  under  what  the  Honourable  Admiral  terms  "  the 
excellent  laws  of  old  Spain,"  which  are,  I  believe,  the  mildest  among 
all  the  codes  of  the  slave-holding  nation?.    Now,  I  beg  that  the 
Committee  will  understand  me.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  is  as  favourable  to  human  life  as  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  or  coffee.     It  is,  I  think,  undoubtedly  true  that  there  is 
something  in  the  statements  of  the  Noble  Lord  and  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Weymouth;   but  I  must  deprecate  exceedingly  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  been  carried,  and  the  amount  of  in- 
ference attempted  to  be  drawn  from  them.    It  should  be  recollected 
that  no  two  professions  or  trades  in  this  country  are  in  the  same 
degree  favourable  to  human  life ; — it  is  entirely  a  question  of  degree ; 
— but  still  you  do  not  relinquish  the  pursuit  of  any  particular  trade 
or  profession,  merely  because  it  is  less  favourable  to  human  life  than 
another.    If,  indeed,  the  statements  which  we  have  heard  were  true, 
in  anything  at  all  like  their  full  extent,  I  would  say  nothing  on  behalf 
of  sugar  cultivation ;  but,  then,  I  observe,  that  if  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  be  so  essentially  and  necessarily  destructive,  we  ought  not 
to  stop  till  we  have  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  sugar, 
altogether. 

The  Honourable  Member  for  Lancaster  made  some  statements  as 
to  the  effects  of  particular  trades  in  this  country  upon  human  life, 
which  were  perfectly  astounding;  and  I  have  read  others  of  a  similar 
description  from  a  scientific  book  on  the  subject,  by  a  gentleman 
named  Thackrah,  which  shew  that  the  extent  of  injury  to  human  life 
from  many  even  of  the  most  ordinary  trades  in  this  country,  is  almost 
beyond  belief,  and  far  exceeding  the  effects  of  the  cultivation  of 
sugar,  even  if  we  were  to  take  them  as  stated  by  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Weymouth.  1  am  unwilling  to  trouble  the  Committee  with  them, 
but  I  will  just  mention  one  case :  it  is  that  of  griuders.    Those  who 
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use  dry  grindstones,  it  is  stated,  live  only  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty- 
two  years ;  while  those  who  use  wet  ones,  survive,  it  is  added,  to 
between  forty  and  fifty !    Surely,  then,  no  man  who  has  investigated 
this  subject  can  deny  that  the  charges  against  the  West  Indian 
planters,  on  this  ground,  are  wholly  untenable;  and  admitting  the 
sugar  cultivation  to  be  less  favourable  than  that  of  cotton  and  coffee, 
I  deny  that  it  has  caused  the  decrease,  which  has  been  stated  to 
result  from  it.    Sugar  is  certainly  best  grown  in  damp  soils :  and  in 
such,  of  course,  more  decomposition  and  putrefaction  take  place 
under  a  tropical  sun  ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  it  is  less  favourable  to  life. 
But  I  take  the  case  of  Barbadoes,  to  shew  how  little  comparatively 
this  has  to  do  with  the  decrease.    In  Barbadoes,  some  forty  years 
back,  when  the  average  annual  produce  of  sugar  was  12,000  hogs- 
heads, there  was  a  very  large  decrease  in  the  population ;  but  at 
present,  when  25,000  hogsheads  annually  are  produced,  that  popu- 
lation is  on  the  increase.    Now,  how  can  this  be  accounted  for,  upon 
the  principles  of  the  Noble  Lord,  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary, 
and  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  ?    I  admit  to  them  that 
they  can  produce  cases  which  are  in  accordance  with  their  rule ;  but 
then  I  can  produce  cases  which  contravene  it.    I  can  also  account 
for  the  cases  thev  adduce  from  other  causes,  arising  often  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  Africans  themselves;  but  can  they  account,  in 
like  manner,  for  those  cases  which  I  produce  against  them  ?    If  they 
cannot,  I  submit  that  their  rule  falls  to  the  ground,  for  unless  it 
includes  all  cases,  it  is  valueless.    Again,  Sir,  it  is  well  known  that 
manufacturing  processes,  as  a  general  rule,  are  less  favourable  to  life 
than  those  which  are  agricultural.    Now  what  does  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Weymouth  do?    He  compares  the  case  of  sugar  with 
the  cases  of  cotton  and  coffee,  but  forgets  to  remind  you  that  the 
production  of  sugar  in  the  colonies  involves  a  manufacturing  process, 
while  the  production  of  cotton  and  coffee  is  purely  agricultural. 
Now,  Sir,  1  beg  the  Committee  to  advert  to  the  importance  of  these 
considerations  upon  sugar  cultivation.    Cases  of  cruelty  have  often 
been  brought  forward  against  the  colonists ;  and  I  confess,  Sir,— 
with  shame  and  pain  I  confess,— that  cases  of  wanton  cruelty  have 
existed ;  as  well  as  that  they  always  will  exist,  particularly  under  the 
system  of  slavery ;  and  unquestionably  this  is  a  substantial  reason 
why  the  British  Legislature  and  public  should  set  themselves  in  good 
earnest  to  provide  for  its  extinction  :  but  I  must  observe  that  these 
cases  of  cruelty  would  easily  have  been  met  by  the  West  Indians 
who  represented  them  as  rare  and  isolated  cases,  and  who  maintained 
that  the  ordinary  relation  of  master  and  slave  was  one  of  kindliness 
and  not  of  hostility;  if  they  had  not  been  upheld  by  these  calculations 
of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth,  upon  the  decrease  of  the 
population — and  if  he  bad  not  persuaded  people  that  that  decrease 
was  owing  to  general  excessive  labour  and  ill  treatment,  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  sugar.   Thus  these  calculations  formed  the 
basis  and  the  gravamen  of  all  charges  against  the  West  Indians, 
because  they  appeared  to  prove  that  cruelty  must  be  the  general  rule 
and  not  the  exception.    I  hope  I  may  now  consider  the  case  as  re- 
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versed  j  if  it  has  been  shewn,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that  there 
is  no  connexion  between  the  decrease  of  population  and  the  ill  treat- 
ment of  the  slaves,  I  hope  I  may  assume  that  the  charge  of  cruelty, 
as  a  general  charge,  remains  utterly  unsupported  by  evidence. 

But,  Sir,  it  has  been  urged  against  the  West  Indians,  that  they 
have  kept  the  souls  of  their  people  in  ignorance,  and  that  the  state  of 
moral  feeling  among  the  whites,  as  well  as  among  the  slaves  in  these 
colonies  is,  and  has  been  extremely  low.  I  admit  that  there  is  too 
much  truth  in  this  position  ;  but  I  complain,  first,  that  the  evil  has 
been  exaggerated,  and,  more  than  this,  that  it  has  been  most  un- 
warrantably dealt  with,  because  it  has  been  held  up  as  if  it  were  an 
isolated  case,  whereas,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  only  an  example  of  a  ge- 
neral rule,  applicable  to  all  the  colonial  possessions  of  this  country. 
1  believe  the  standard  of  morals  among  Englishmen,  in  all  our  co- 
lonies, is  very  materially  lower  than  in  the  mother-country  j  and,  as 
regards  them  all,  I  deem  it  to  be  but  too  true,  that  we  have  not  ful- 
611ed  those  Christian  obligations  which  are  imposed  upon  ua  by  the 
dispensations  of  Providence,  to  communicate, — wherever  our  com- 
merce gives  us  access, — in  return  for  the  earthly  goods  which  it 
brings  to  our  shores,  the  inestimable  benefits  of  our  religion. 

In  the  West  Indies,  too,  some  peculiar  and  strange  causes  have 
operated  to  cause  this  unhappy  state  of  things  ;  as,  tor  instance*  the 
notion  which  prevailed  among  the  early  English  plauters,  that  if  you 
made  a  man  a  Christian  you  could  not  keep  him  a  slave.  It  is  most 
extraordinary,  but  too  true,  that  this  notion,  instead  of  teaching  them 
to  view  slavery  as  a  state  which  ought  to  terminate,  only  led  them  to 
the  monstrous  conclusion  that  they  ought  not  to  communicate  Christ- 
ianity to  their  slaves.  Its  deplorable  effects  are  but  too  manifest  ; 
but  I  think  they  can  hardly  be  charged  upon  the  present  generation. 
1  maintain,  then,  that  the  conduct  of  England  to  her  colonial  pos- 
sessions,— which  constitute  the  main  strength  and  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  this  great  empire, — has  been  most  defective  as  regards  the 
propagation  of  Christianity,  and  that  the  West  Indies  are  only  n 
case, — though  I  admit  a  strong  case,— of  this  general  rule;  while  it 
does  seem  to  me  extremely  unfair  at  this  particular  period,  when  the 
public  mind  is  so  much  excited  on  this  subject,  to  hold  up  the  West 
Indies  as  if  they  were  an  isolated  case,  instead  of  being  one  out  of 
numerous  examples. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
questions  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  colonial  legislatures. 
There  was  a  much -controverted  question  as  to  the  tone  adopted  by 
the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  in  his  speech  on  these  parts  of  the 
subject,  he  maintaining  that  it  had  been  extremely  mild,  while  the 
West  Indians  thought  it  rather  otherwise;  but  I  think  this  dis- 
cussion has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  praises  which  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Weymouth  bestowed  upon  the  Right  Honourable  Secre- 
tary,— for  he  kindly  undertook  the  patronage  of  his  statements,  and 
said  they  consisted  just  of  the  same  facts  and  arguments  which  be 
(Mr.  Buxton)  had  all  along  been  using.  Of  the  intent  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Secretary  to  deal  mildly  with  us  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  I 
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think  he  will  admit  that  he  was  not  quite  so  successful  as  is  usual 
with  him. 

With  regard  to  the  plan  before  us,  it  is  at  present  only  in  a  tran- 
sition state ;  and  as  I  do  not  know  what  form  it  may  ultimately 
assume,  I  will  only  offer  a  few  very  general  observations  upon  it. 
Certainly,  as  it  first  came  forth,  it  was  not  calculated  to  work.    I  do 
not  believe  there  was  a  single  person  conuected  with  the  West  Indies, 
however  desirous  he  might  be  of  seeing  this  question  settled — and, 
God  koows,  we  have  all  reason  enough  to  wish  its  settlement— who 
must  not  have  perceived  that  the  proposal,  as  it  then  stood,  was  im- 
practicable and  ruinous.  At  present,  it  is  materially  altered— -perhaps 
it  may  undergo  further  and  yet  more  favourable  alterations.  There 
is  one  point  belonging  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  in  which  I  heartily 
concur  with  some  observations  which  fell  from  the  Noble  Lord 
(Howick).    I  do  hope  and  trust  that  this  House  will  earnestly  strive 
to  introduce  into  that  plan  some  stimulus  to  competition  among  the 
slaves — to  create  in  their  minds  a  new  principle  in  some  degree 
adequate  to  the  extraordinary  emergency  of  their  transition  from  a 
btate  of  slavery  to  one  of  freedom  and  providing  for  their  spon- 
taneous industry — a  principle  which  can  hardly  have  been  generally 
acquired  in  their  present  condition.    It  is  of  the  most  vital  impor- 
tance that  this  should  be  attended  to  j  for  we  may  depend  upon  it, 
that  if  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  proceed  according  to  any  other 
law  than  in  an  exact  harmony  with  their  advancing  character,  it  must 
be  ruinous  to  the  colonies— to  this  country — and  to  the  slaves  them- 
selves.   Here  1  differ  entirely  from  the  Honourable  and  benevolent 
Member  for  Weymouth }  for  I  would  not  free  the  slave  without  as- 
surance of  his  disposition  to  industry :  I  would  not  redeem  him  from 
the  hands  even  of  an  oppressor  and  an  enemy,  to  place  him  in  a  state 
where  he  would  himself  be  his  own  worst  enemy ;  and  I  believe  that, 
by  doing  such  an  act,  the  Honourable  and  benevolent  Member  for 
Weymouth  and  the  House,  instead  of  compensating  the  African  race 
for  those  heavy  injuries  which  they  have  sustained  from  us,  would 
crown  and  consummate  those  injuries,  and  would  deprive  the  negro 
of  his  last  hope  of  rising  to  a  higher  level  in  the  scale  of  social 
existence. 

I  think  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  is  quite  aware  that  his 
original  estimate  of  the  value  of  West  Indian  property  was  quite  in- 
adequate. By  this  estimate,  the  net  annual  income  amounted  to 
1 ,50O,O00f.  j  but  there  were  great  omissions: — first,  the  entire  income 
of  proprietors  resident  in  the  colonies  j  then,  the  income  of  pro- 
prietors of  jobbing  gangs,  and  that  of  proprietors  of  provision 
estates.  Much  has  been  said  to-night  with  reference  to  the  principle 
of  property  which  is  recognised  by  his  Majesty's  Government.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  arguments  of  the  Learned  Member 
for  Dublin  proceed  upon  a  misconception  of  the  term  "  property." 
I  do  not  view  property  as  an  abstract  thing  j  it  is  the  creature  of 
civil  society — by  the  Legislature  it  is  granted,  and  by  the  Legislature 
it  is  destroyed.  The  question  is  not,  whether  slaves  are  property, 
in  the  abstract  nature  of  things,  but  whether  this  description  of 
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[possession  be  not  property,  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution. 
If  we  are  to  discuss  the  question  otherwise  than  within  those  limits, 
and  to  enter  into  the  wide  regions  of  abstract  speculation,  we  come 
upon  a  ground  wholly  different,  with  which  i  will  now  have  nothing 
to  do,  as  this  question  is  already  complicated  enough ;  and  I  do  not, 
therefore,  wish  to  encumber  myself  with  any  unnecessary  topics. 
Dut  1  say  this — the  Legislature  has  done  all  that  lay  within  its  power, 
to  make  this  property ;  it  had  no  power  over  the  abstract  nature  of 
things : — all  the  power  it  had  it  applied  for  the  purpose  I  have 
named, — and  by  the  consequences  of  its  own  acts  it  must  abide.  If 
we  do  not  recognise  this  as  property,  we  shall  establish  a  very 
awkward  precedent,  the  effect  of  which  will  be,  that,  with  reference 
to  other  kinds  of  property,  too,  similar  speculative  questions  will  be 
raised.  For  instance,  with  reference  to  the  funds, — we  consider  our- 
selves bound  by  the  acts  of  our  fathers  ;  but  it  is  a  question  which 
would,  at  least,  admit,  abstractedly,  of  much  discussion — how  far  one 
generation  could  pledge  the  labour  of  those  succeccding  it,  to  all 
eternity.  Therefore,  I  deprecate  the  abstract  question,  as  being 
totally  inapplicable  here,  whatever  it  may  be  elsewhere.  You  are  the 
British  Legislature  ; — you  are  identically  the  same  body  which  esta- 
blished this  description  of  property — and  you  are  bound  by  their  acts, 
which,  though  they  are  not  your  own  personally,  are  so  virtually  and 
in  substance. 

I  have  something  to  say  on  one  or  two  points  contained  in  the 
resolutions  which  have  been  read  by  the  Noble  Member  for  Liverpool. 
It  is,  at  present,  proposed  to  make  a  grant  to  the  West  Indian  pro- 
prietors, on  the  ground  that  a  certain  quantity  of  labour  is  taken  from 
them,  and  a  certain  expense  in  supporting  the  slave,  saddled  upon 
them  without  equivalent.  They  ask,  therefore,  20,000,000/.  The  value 
of  that  fourth  part  of  the  labour  comes  to  1 1,000,000/.,  and  one-fourth 
of  the  cost  of  subsistence  for  twelve  years  brings  it  up  to  24,000,000/., 
besides  the  perpetuity  after  the  twelve  years.  There  is,  in  addition 
to  litis,  a  ground  totally  distinct,  on  which  they  advance  a  claim 
for  a  loan  of  10,000,000/.,  the  character  of  which  claim,  1  am 
afraid,  is  much  misunderstood,  as  many  seem  to  suppose  it  is  in 
reality  only  an  underhand  attempt  to  get  half  as  much  again  of  grant, 
as  was  proposed.  The  doctrine  of  the  West  Indians  is  this,  "  You 
give  us  a  sum  of  money  in  return  for  the  labour  you  take  away :  but, 
in  addition  to  this,  you  introduce  a  state  of  society  almost  wholly 
new  in  our  colonies—a  transition  from  slavery  as  it  is  to  a  slavery 
greatly  mitigated ;  and  there  is  a  risk  of  the  entire  ruin  of  those 
colonics  in  effecting  the  change.  We  ask,  therefore,  that  you  should 
take  upon  Yourselves  a  moderate  per  centage  of  the  risk  which  is  to 
be  incurred.'*  Now  let  us  take  the  two  alternatives.  Suppose  the 
plan  succeeds :  well,  then  the  cultivation  is  continued,  the  loan  is 
speedily  repaid,  and  you  will  only  have  been  employing  so  much  mo- 
ney at  a  good  rate  of  interest.  Suppose,  again,  the  plan  does  not 
succeed,  and  the  cultivation  cannot  be  continued,  then  this  country 
loses  10,000,000/.,  while  the  planters,  on  a  moderate  estimate,  lose 
60,000,000/.  or  70,000,000/.    I  put  it  to  the  House  whether  it  is 
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not  just  and  reasonable,  that  this  country  should  thus  fur  secure 
the  proprietors  against  total  ruin?  The  effect  of  this  loan,  in  par- 
ticular, would  be,  directly  to  augment  the  combined  interest  of  the 
different  parties  in  the  success  of  the  plan,  and  on  these  grounds  it 
is  asked. 

I  trust  that  the  Committee  will  not  think  me  guilty  of  any  dis- 
respect, if  I  venture  to  urge,  very  strongly,  the  extreme  importance 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  colonial  legislatures.    I  know  well  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliament :  I  am  well  aware  that  you  could  crush 
these  small  and  puny  legislatures  into  nothing,  and  after  annihilating 
them,  you  can,  by  a  single  word,  plunge  the  colonies  into  bloodshed ; 
but  this,  I  also  know,  is  not  your  object ;  and  I  must  confess  it  was 
extremely  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Weymouth  declare  the  extreme  sorrow  with  which  he  would  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  such  a  result.    Now  you  cannot  by  power 
overcome  the  sullenness,  the  indifference,  the  reluctance,  of  the 
colonists  abroad;  you  may  carry  vour  plan  without  bloodshed  or 
violent  opposition,  but  unless  the  colonists  are  with  you,  the  continued 
cultivation  of  the  colonies  I  think  is  quite  hopeless.    It  would  be  pre- 
sumption on  my  part,  to  remind  the  House  of  the  extreme  importance 
of  continuing  that  cultivation,  as  at  all  times,  so  more  particularly 
now,  when  rival  manufactures  are  rapidly  springing  up  among  the 
continental  nations,  and  excluding  us  one  by  one,  from  their  markets, 
so  that  it  is  principally  to  our  colonies  that  we  must  look  for  a  certain 
consumption  of  our  goods.    Now  I  do  not  arrogate  to  these  colonial 
legislatures  any  great  extent  of  power.    1  admit  the  doctrine  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentlemao  as  to  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  in 
cases  of  necessity ;  but,  yet,  1  implore  the  House  to  recollect  that, 
with  little  power  for  active  exertion,  they  have  much  for  passive  re- 
sistance and  for  the  production  of  evil.    They  have  the  power  of  the 
worm  that  destroy  the  gourd ;  and  you  may  devote  all  your  wisdom, 
all  your  valuable  time,  all  your  experience  and  ability,  to  devising  a 
plan  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  but  they  can  mar  all  your 
work;  and,  without  their  co-operation,  hand  and  heart,  the  results 
cannot  be  satisfactory.    Besides  this,  Sir,  although  1  admit  the  sove- 
reign right  of  interference  by  Parliament,  yet  I  put  it  to  the  candour 
of  the  House  whether  there  would  not  be  something  extremely 
awkward  in  our  violent  interference  under  present  circumstances  ? 
What  are  those  circumstances  ?    You  are  actually  in  the  midst  of  a 
formal  inquiry,  commenced  last  year,— the  reports  of  two  Committees, 
the  accredited  organs  of  both  Houses,  declared  that  inquiry  un- 
finished,—and  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  too,  pledged  the  Admi- 
nistration at  home,  that,  until  the  reports  of  those  Committees 
were  completed,  nothing  definitive  should  be  done.     I  fear  that, 
do  what  we  will,  this  may  be  a  dangerous   precedent:   it  may 
happen,  hereafter,  to  other  great  interests  to  have  a  similar  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry  set  on  foot, — those  great  interests  may  again, 
perhaps,  slumber  in  fancied  security  under  the  shadow  of  that  in- 
quiry, — and  they  may  be  awakened  from  their  dream  by  some  act  of 
definitive,  and,  perhaps,  precipitate  legislation.   I  do  say,  that  the, 
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fact  of  your  being  in  the  midst  of  this  inquiry,  and  the  distinct  pledge 
yoo  have  given  to  await  its  result,  places  you  in  a  situation  of  much 
delicacy  and  difficulty  as  regards  any  rude  and  sudden  interference. 
There  was  a  material  point  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Noble  Lord 
(Sandon,)  which  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention—! 
mean  the  passage  which  referred  the  passing  of  this  act  of  grace  and 
of  emancipation  to  the  colonial  legislatures.  Now,  this  proposal  pro- 
ceeds specifically  upon  the  ground  of  an  important  communication 
made,  the  other  night,  to  the  House  by  the  Honourable  Baronet,  the 
Member  for  Bristol  (Sir  R.  Vyvyan).  He  told  us  that  the  Jamaica 
Legislature  declared  itself  ready  to  negotiate  upon  the  basis  of  eman- 
cipation. I  find  there  is  a  distinct  pledee  conveyed  in  their  in- 
structions to  their  deputation,—"  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Committee, 
if  they  shall  find  emancipation  to  be  the  general  desire  of  their  fellow- 
subjects,  not  to  oppose  a  resistance  which  is  sure  to  be  unavailing,  and 
which  may  be  misunderstood."  I  understand  this  to  amount  to  a 
formal  recognition  of  the  principle  of  a  bond  fide  emancipation  ;  and  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  we,  being  in  the  midst  of  an  inquiry,  and  having 
pledged  ourselves  to  its  completion,  can  scarcely  pass  the  resolutions 
of  his  Majesty's  Government,  entirely  overlooking  the  legislatures, 
in  their  present  form,  because  it  would  be  an  act  of  positive  hostility 
and  contempt  perfectly  gratuitous  on  our  parts;  and  unnecessary y— 
because,  by  the  instructions  I  have  read,  all  occasion  for  it  is  removed. 

I  trust  that  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  arrangement  of  this  plan, 
the  House  will  take  care,  in  contriving  its  mechanism,  to  establish  as 
broad  a  line  of  distinction  as  possible,  between  the  industrious  and 
the  idle  slave.  I  would  give  temptation,  as  well  as  facility,  to  the 
slave  to  work  for  his  freedom.  I  do  not  think  that  any  plan  can  be 
too  rapid  or  too  easy  for  working  out  the  freedom  of  the  industrious 
slave ;  but  with  regard  to  the  idle,  I  confess  I  entertain  some  fear  that 
the  very  fact  of  our  naming  a  fixed  period  at  which  he  shall  be  free, 
whether  he  be  industrious  or  not,  may  be  in  itself  a  hindrance  to  his 
becoming  so. 

Sir,  in  the  remarks  which  I  have  ventured  to  submit,  it  has  been  my 
duty  to  apply  myself  chiefly  to  the  dark  side  of  this  picture,  for  a  dark 
side  undoubtedly  it  has.  Before  I  sit  down,  let  me  dwell,  for  one 
moment  only,  on  the  delightful  prospect  of  a  favourable  consummation, 
which,  I  trust,  will  result  from  a  safe  and  gradual  emancipation.  I 
am  happy  to  see  the  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  nod 
assent  to  the  terms  "  safe  and  gradual." 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — No,  I  do  not  assent  to  them. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone.— But  the  Honourable  Member  certainly 
nodded  assent. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton.— To  the  words  "  safe  and  satisfactory." 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone. — But  those  words  I  did  not  use;  and  I 
can  only  attribute  the  gesture  of  the  Honourable  Gentleman  to  that 
kindliness  of  disposition  which  prepared  him  beforehand  to  yield  all 
the  assent  he  could  to  my  proposition.  Well,  Sir,  if  this  plan  shall 
be  satisfactorily  arranged,  upon  a  basis  which,  while  it  improves  the 
condition  will  also  elevate  jhe  character  of  the  slave— for  certainly 
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any  basis  which  secures  that  object  must,  and  any  one  which  does 
not  secure  it  cannot,  be  satisfactory — in  case  such  a  happy  result 
shall  flow  from  patient  and  cautious  deliberation  on  the  part  of  this 
Committee,  or  rather  of  the  British  Parliament — if,  under  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  a  system  which  unquestionably  began  in  crime  and  sin, 
in  atrocious  crime,  and  in  grievous  sin,  and  which  has  been  continued, 
not  necessarily  in  sin,  for  I  do  not  admit  that  holding  slaves  neces? 
sarily  involves  sin,  though  it  does  necessarily  involve  the  deepest  and 
heaviest  responsibility ;  but  at  least  in  much  sorrow  and  much  mis- 
fortune, and  much  disquietude  to  all  parties  concerned ; — I  say  if 
this  system  shall  be  conducted,  by  your  labours,  to  a  satisfactory 
termination,  and  an  issue  beneficial  to  all delightful  indeed  it  will 
be  to  all  involved,  honourable  to  this  nation,  honourable  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  and  the  Government,  if,  under  their  auspices, 
it  shall  be  effected,  happy  for  the  slave,  but,  most  of  all,  delightful 
to  the  West  Indian  proprietor,  who  must  always  feel  the  burden  of 
that  responsibility  which  lies  peculiarly  upon  him  who  holds  an  interest 
in  the  labour  and  persons  of  his  fellow  men !  It  is  so  generally 
admitted  here,  that  this  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  us  as  a  question  of 
property,  that  I  need  not  trouble  the  Committee  upon  that  head  :  but 
may  I  be  permitted  respectfully  to  say,  that  if  the  opinions  of  persons 
out-of-doors,  who  deny  the  claims  of  the  West  Indians,  should 
unhappily  find  their  way  into  this  House  and  be  adopted  here,  I 
should  bewail  such  an  event  not  most  for  the  sake  of  the  West 
Indians,-— for  we,  though  the  first,  should  not  be  the  last  nor  the 
severest  sufferers,— but  I  should  deplore  it  for  the  sake  of  the  slave, 
for  the  sake  of  this  House  and  of  this  mighty  empire,  which  stands 
erected,  not  upon  a  basis  of  physical  force,  but  on  the  foundation  of 
superior  knowledge,  superior  honour,  and  superior  virtue:  I  should 
deplore  such  a  catastrophe  as  the  certain  signal  of  its  downfall,  and 
as  the  harbinger  of  an  universal  desolation. 

Lord  Viscount  Howick. — It  is  with  very  great  reluctance  that 
1  rise  for  the  purpose  of  troubling  the  Committee,  once  again,  upon 
this  question  ;  but  1  think  Honourable  Gentlemen  will  at  once  per- 
ceive, from  the  manner  in  which  the  Honourable  Gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down  commenced  his  speech,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  me 
to  endeavour  to  offer  some  reply,  at  all  events,  to  that  part  of  his 
observations.  I  can  assure  the  Honourable  Member  that  if  I  could 
have  conceived  that  the  statement  I  brought  forward  on  a  former  oc- 
casion would  have  been  considered  by  him,  or  by  any  other  Honourable 
Gentleman,  as  an  attack  upon  the  character  of  those  with  whom  he 
is  connected,  I  certainly  would  not  have  failed  to  communicate  my 
intention  beforehand  ;  but,  Sir,  if  the  House  does  me  the  honour  to 
remember  the  manner  in  which  I  introduced  the  statement  on  which 
the  Honourable  Gentleman  has  remarked,  it  must  remember,  that  the 
avowed  object  with  which  I  made  that  statement  at  all  was,  to  shew 
that  the  proprietors  in  this  country  were  necessarily  in  a  great 
measure  ignorant  of  the  state  in  which  their  slaves  were  placed  in 
the  colonies,  and  that  in  consequence  of  that  ignorance  we  should 
redouble  our  vigilance  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  slaves  thera- 
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selves.  But,  Sir,  if  I  did  act  improperly  in  making  that  statement, 
without  giving  notice  of  my  intention  to  the  Honourable  Member, 
he  has  now,  at  least,  had  full  time  to  consider  of  that  statement,  and 
to  make  the  reply  which  he  thinks  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
warrant.  Now,  the  House  must  remember,  that  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  himself  admitted,  that  the  facts  which  1  stated  were 
strictly  correct ;  that  is  to  say,  that  there  had  been  produced  upwards 
of  2000  lbs.  of  sugar  for  every  slave  on  the  estate,  and  that 
there  bad  been,  in  the  space  of  three  years,  a  loss  amounting  to 
one-seventh  of  the  whole  population.  But,  Sir,  the  Honourable 
Member  says,  that  this  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  number  of 
aged  and  infirm  slaves  on  the  estate  at  the  commencement  of  that 
period.  Why,  Sir,  does  not  the  Honourable  Member  perceive  that 
this  argument  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  itself?  If  there  were  more 
than  100  slaves  who  were  really  old  and  weak,  how  happens  it,  I 
ask,  that  they  produced  a  larger  average  of  sugar,  nearly  double  the 
quantity,  in  fact,  than  was  produced  by  the  slaves  in  Antigua,  con- 
fessedly the  most  hardy  and  vigorous  slaves  in  the  colony?  The 
Honourable  Member  tells  me  that  there  were  200  additional  slaves 
placed  upon  the  estate  j  I  presume  they  were  young  and  vigorous. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone.—!  suppose  they  were  slaves  of  the  ordi- 
nary strength. 

Lord  Viscount  Howick.— Very  well — they  were  slaves  of  the 
ordinary  strength.     Now,  I  will  take  the  number  of  slaves  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period  which  was  referred  to ;  there  were  then 
653  slaves  on  the  estate,  who  produced  on  an  average  2000  lbs.  of 
su^ar  a-head.    Why,  then,  if  these  were  weak,  old,  and  infirm  slaves, 
is  it  not  a  very  odd  result  that  they  should  produce  nearly  double  the 
ouantity  of  sugar  which  was  produced  by  slaves  who  had  the  addi- 
tional capabilities  of  being  young,  active,  and  vigorous  ?    I  think  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  must  admit,  that  he  is  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma — the  slaves  were  either  young  and  vigorous,  or  they  were 
not.    They  were  actually,  I  think,  in  the  vigour  of  their  age;  and  I 
ought  to  mention,  that  the  number  of  females  rather  exceeded  the 
number  of  males ;  therefore  no  loss  of  population  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  any  excess  in  the  number  of  males.    I  know  this  to  be  the 
fact,  because  1  took  the  number  of  both  sexes.    Well,  then,  if  the 
slaves  were  old,  worn  out,  and  in  an  ill  state  of  health,  I  ask,  by 
what  means  was  it  that  they  were  enabled  to  produce  nearly  doable 
the  quantity  of  sugar  obtained  from  another  gang  known  to  be  strong, 
and  fit  for  work  ?    If,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  strong  and  healthy, 
— and  if  there  were  no  undue  proportion  of  old  and  infirm  persons- 
why  was  not  the  same  increase  realized  there  as  on  the  other  estate  ? 
The  Honourable  Member  says,  that  my  statement  was  erroneous, 
because  he  can  prove  to  me,  that  on  a  neighbouring  estate,  there 
was  a  still  larger  production  of  sugar,  and  an  infinitely  smaller  mor- 
tality among  the  slaves. 

Sir,  I  never  meant  to  push  my  argument  to  such  an  extent  as  to  say, 
that  the  mortality  of  the  slaves,  and  the  amount  of  the  production  of 
sugar  were  strictly  and  mathematically  proportionate  to  each  other. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  very  statement  1  made,  I  perfectly  well  recollect, 
(although  I  have  not  the  calculations  here,  not  forseeing  that  this 
discussion  would  arise,) — plainly  shewed  that  such  was  not  the  fact, 
— but  it  did  prove  that  a  large  crop  was  always  followed  by  a  mor- 
tality among  the  slaves.  The  case  which  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
has  himself  brought  forward,  indeed,  is  only  an  additional  proof  of 
that  fact — the  estate  to  which  he  referred  certainly  produced  a  large 
crop  of  sugar,  but  was  there  any  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves  ? 
The  Honourable  Gentleman  has  himself  said,  that  there  was  a  dimi- 
nution, I  think,  to  the  amount  of  1£  percent.,  but  if  the  production 
of  a  large  crop  of  sugar  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  health  of  the 
slaves,  there  ought  to  hare  been  no  falling  off  in  their  number. 

The  Honourable  Member,  also,  in  a  reply  to  my  statement,  made 
use  of  one  very  curious  argument ;  he  says,  that  I  cannot  assume 
that  the  sugar  cultivation  is  the  cause  of  the  decrease  of  the  slave 
population,  because  the  relative  number  of  the  Africans,  and  various 
other  causes  to  which  he  referred,  may  account  for  it ;  but,  Sir,  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  ought  to  recollect  that  I  specially  adverted 
to  those  facts,  and  after  comparing  and  taking  into  consideration  all 
those  causes  which  the  advocates  of  the  colonists  contend  ought  to 
account  for  the  decrease  of  the  population,  still  the  decrease  on  the 
sugar  estates  existed  to  an  extent  which  could  not  be  accounted  for 
by  those  causes ;  for  taking  the  whole  of  the  cotton  estates  in  the 
colonies,  there  was  an  increase  of  population,  whereas  on  the  sugar 
estates  there  was  a  diminution :  this  difference,  too,  was  occasioned 
chiefly  by  an  excess  of  deaths,  and  not  by  a  falling  off  of  births. 
The  Honourable  Member  went  into  some  detail  in  order  to  shew 
that  the  general  fact  which  has  been  stated  upon  this  side  of  the 
House,  that  the  mortality  is  occasioned  by  too  great  an  exaction  of 
labour,  did  not  hold  good.  I  shall  not  follow  him  into  all  those  de- 
tails. I  will  only  just  recall  to  his  recollection  this  circumstance — 
that  we  contend  that  the  temptation  to  exact  increased  labour  to 
obtain  a  larger  production  of  sugar  in  a  fertile  soil,  occasions  a  greater 
mortality,  than  a  smaller  production  of  sugar  in  a  sterile  soil,  which 
requires  a  great  deal  of  cultivation  and  does  not  hold  out  the  same 
temptation.  The  Honourable  Gentleman  has  quoted  in  support  of 
his  argument  the  case  of  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent.  In  the  case  of 
St.  Lucia,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  he  took  a  period  of  ten  years 
in  which  there  were  two  hurricanes,  and  a  great  number  of  casualties 
among  the  slaves.  I  have  not  the  return  by  me  at  this  moment ;  but 
I  have  a  strong  impression  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  three  years  from 
1826  to  1829,  there  was  a  small  increase  in  the  population  of  St. 
Lucia,  after  which  a  diminution  of  its  amount  again  took  place.  The 
Honourable  Gentleman  says,  that  there  is  less  mortality  among  the 
slaves  in  Trinidad  than  in  Jamaica,  and  yet  that  a  larger  crop  is 
produced  in  Trinidad.  Why,  Sir,  can  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  in  Trinidad  free  labourers  from  the 
Continent  are  employed  to  a  great  extent  in  cultivating  land — and 
does  he  not  know,  too,  that  the  soil  is  much  more  fertile  than  that  of 
Jamaica  ? 
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Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone. — I  beg  the  Noble  Lord's  pardon  ;  he  has 
misunderstood  my  allusion  to  those  cases. 

Lord  Viscount  Howick. — I  beg  the  Honourable  Gentleman's 
pardon,  if  1  have  mis-stated  what  he  said  :  I  certainly  understood 
him  to  say  what  I  have  just  repeated.  Well,  Sir,  the  Honourable 
Gentleman,  then,  says,  that  the  instance  of  Barbae! oes  proves  that 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  not  necessarily  destructive  of  human  life. 
Why,  Sir,  I  never  heard  any  man  argue  that  it  was.  If  it  were, 
I  should  certainly  feel  considerable  inclination  to  adopt  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Honourable  Gentleman ;  for,  under  those  circumstances, 
I  think  we  should  be  bound  altogether  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
sugar.  We  do  not  say  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  necessarily 
destructive  of  human  life,— -all  we  say  is,  that  the  cultivation  of 
sugar,  by  forced  labour,  in  fertile  colonies,  is  destructive  to  human 
life.  In  Demerara  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  exact  un  undue 
quantity  of  labour  from  the  slaves ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
they  are  perishing  away  to  an  extent  which  it  is  dreadful  to  think  of. 
In  Barbadoes,  where  the  soil  is  less  fertile,  and  where  labour  is  less 
valuable,  there  is  not  the  same  temptation  to  impose  heavy  tasks 
upon  the  slaves;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  sugar  is  produced 
there  by  an  increasing  slave  population.  Again,  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  says,  admitting  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  unfavour- 
able to  human  life,  that  it  is  less  so  than  many  trades  in  this  country. 
Does  the  Honourable  Gentleman  think  that  is  any  reason  why  we 
should  continue  a  system  of  slavery  ?  Abolish  slavery ;  and  if  you 
can,  then,  persuade  the  negroes  to  work  themselves  to  death,  I  have 
no  objection  to  your  doing  so.  The  difference  is  this,— -in  this  country 
no  man  is  compelled  to  endure  labour  destructive  to  his  life ;  but  in 
the  slave  colonies,  by  means  of  the  whip,  you  compel  a  man  to  un* 
dergo  an  amount  of  labour  which  is  actually  inconsistent  with  his 
living  to  the  ordinary  duration  of  human  existence. 

I  will  not  press  this  point  any  further.  I  trust  I  have  convinced 
the  House,  that  I  could  have  intended  to  say  nothing  in  any  way 
injurious  to  the  character  of  any  individuals  connected  with  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down.  At  the  same  time  I 
must  say,  that  nothing  in  the  arguments  he  has  brought  forward  has 
at  all  shaken  the  view  which  I  have  been  induced  to  take  of  this  ques- 
tion. Now,  Sir,  I  have  only  one  word  more  to  add  before  I  sit  down. 
I  wish— with  the  permission  of  the  House— to  take  this  opportunity 
of  stating  the  course  I  mean  to  pursue  with  reference  to  the  different 
amendments  which  have  been  moved.  I  need  scarcely  say,  after  the 
statement  I  have  made  on  a  former  evening,  that  I  cannot,  however 
anxious  1  may  be  to  do  so,  approve  of  the  measure  which  has  been 
brought  forward ;  but  for  the  same  reason  as  has  been  assigned  by 
my  Honourable  Friend  near  me,  it  certainly  is  not  my  intention  to 
support  any  of  the  amendments  which  have  been  proposed.  I  trust, 
indeed,  that  those  Honourable  Members  who  agree  with  me  in  think- 
ing that  the  only  just  and  expedient  course  which  can  be  adopted  is 
to  give  immediate  and  complete  liberty  to  the  slaves,  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  Noble  Lord  (Sandon),  the  Member  for  Liverpool,  and 
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endeavour,  if  possible,  to  avoid  coming  to  a  division  on  this  first 
stage  of  the  proceeding.  We  are  all  agreed  that  slavery  ought  to  be 
abolished.  Let  us,  then,  endeavour,  if  we  can,  in  this  first  stage 
of  the  measure,  to  establish  that  principle  unanimously,  and  without 
a  division.  The  Noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Liverpool,  has  ex» 
pressly  declared  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  divide  the  House  on 
the  amendment  which  he  means  to  propose.  I  trust  that  those 
Honourable  Members  who  agree  in  his  opinion,  will  also  avoid  pres- 
sing any  amendment  to  a  division  upon  this  particular  occasion.  1 
see  nothing  in  the  first  resolution,  as  it  stands,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  view  taken  of  the  case  by  us  who  demand  immediate  and 
entire  emancipation.  Then,  Sir,  if  that  be  the  case,  and  if  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  colonists,  on  the  other  hand,  will  also  agree  to  it,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  pass  the  first  resolution  without  any  division,  and 
thus  establish,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  this  House — which  I  think 
it  would  be  of  infinite  importance  to  obtain — the  necessity  of  a  mea- 
sure of  emancipation.  After  that  principle  shall  have  been  esta- 
blished, we  shall  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  two  next  resolutions. 
To  those  resolutions  I,  for  one,  certainly  cannot  possibly  give  my 
assent,  and  I  almost  hope  that  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  will  con- 
tent not  to  press  the  passing  of  those  resolutions  which  do  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  in  any  way  essential  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  which 
is  to  be  brought  before  the  House.  At  any  rate,  they  are  so  diame- 
trically opposed  to  the  views  of  those  who  advocate  the  immediate 
and  entire  abolition  of  slavery,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  them 
to  concur  in  such  propositions.  In  declaring  that  children,  under 
six  years  of  age,  are  to  be  entirely  free,  you  virtually  declare  that  all 
above  that  a^e  shall  be  slaves  ;  and  by  the  third  resolution  you  ex- 
pressly sanction  a  system  of  apprenticeship,  which  I  cannot  regard 
as  anything  else,  but  as,  in  other  words,  the  continuation  of  slavery ; 
sad  for  this  reason,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  those  who  take  the  same 
view  of  the  subject  which  I  entertain,  to  concur  in  those  two  resolu- 
tions. I  agaiu  say  that  I  think  mv  Right  Honourable  Friend,  without 
making  any  very  great  concession,  might  avoid  calling  upon  the 
House  to  come  to  a  vote  upon  those  resolutions ;  and  I  am  the  more 
inclined  to  think  so,  in  consequence  of  those  changes  in  the  propo- 
sition which  he  has  already  made.  He  has  stated  that  he  does  not 
mean  to  call  upon  the  negro  to  repay  the  loan  which  is  to  be  made  to 
the  planter,  nor  will  he  settle  the  different  details  of  the  proposition  in 
this  place.  If  I  understood  the  conclusion  of  my  Right  Honourable 
Friend  s  observations  on  the  last  evening  of  the  debate  upon  this 
subject,  he  stated  that  the  details  of  the  different  resolutions  must 
necessarily  be  settled  in  the  colonies.  In  this  observation  I  quite 
concur,  and  I  fully  agree  with  the  Honourable  Gentleman  opposite, 
that  it  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance  that  we  should,  if  possible, 
—and  I  hope  and  believe  it  is  possible— gain  the  co-operation  of  the 
colonial  legislatures.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  my  Right  Honourable 
Friend  will  not  attempt  to  carry  the  other  two  resolutions,  which 
would  certainly  bind  the  House  to  principles,  and  which  might  per- 
haps hereafter  prevent  the  Bill  which  he  will  have  to  bring  in,  from 
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being  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  to  the  colonial  legislatures 
that  discretion  which,  I  think,  after  what  he  has  already  stated,  he 
ought  to  leave  them.  There  are  other  points  on  which,  on  a  future 
occasion,  I  shall  consider  it  necessary  to  trouble  the  House,  but  at 
this  late  hour  of  the  night  I  certainly  will  not  do  so ;  but  1  must  add, 
before  I  sit  down,  one  word  more  to  what  I  have  already  said,  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  myself  against  being  supposed  to  concur  in 
those  doctrines  relative  to  property,  which  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down,  and  other  Honourable  Gentlemen,  have  advo- 
cated. When  we  come  to  the  resolution  in  which  a  grant  of  money 
to  the  West  India  planters  is  proposed,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
stating  shortly  on  what  principles  I  shall  be  prepared  to  concur  in 
that  grant ;  and  I  shall  also,  if  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  should 
think  it  necessary  to  press  the  second  and  third  resolution,  deem  it 
expedient  before  the  House  comes  to  a  vote  upon  them,  to  trouble 
the  House  with  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  argument  which  I 
advanced  on  a  former  evening,  and  in  answer  to  some  remarks  which 
have  been  made  by  different  Honourable  Gentlemen  who  have  since 
addressed  the  House. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  together ;  after 
a  few  moments,  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  way,  and 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  said,— I  should  not  for  one  moment  attempt 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet,  if,  after  the 
very  able,  eloquent,  and  impressive  speech  of  the  Honourable  Gentle- 
man behind  him  (Mr.  Gladstone),  I  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  refute 
in  the  strongest  possible  manner,  the  charge  which  he  has  made  against 
me.  I  should  never  complain  of  any  Honourable  Gentleman  in  this 
House,  who  happened,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion,  to  misconceive 
the  effect  of  any  statement  which  had  fallen  from  me  ;  but  when,  as 
in  this  case,  statements  are  made  by  me,  not  verbally,  but  in  writing 
— statements  which  have  been  published  in  three  different  ways, — 
and  which  have  been  examined  critically  before  the  House  of  Lords,— 
I  must  say  I  think  it  is  a  little  too  hard  for  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
to  come  down  here,  and  to  put  into  my  mouth  assertions  which  I 
never  made,  and  to  obtain  cheers  from  the  House  for  refuting  what 
he  induced  the  House  to  suppose  had  fallen  from  me.  The  Honour- 
able Gentleman  observed,  that  the  Honourable  Member  for  Wey- 
mouth had  stated  as  he  understood  him,  that  the  females  in  Deme- 
rara  were  equal  in  numbers  to  the  males, — he  then  said  that  he  did 
not  understand  my  mode  of  arithmetic,  and  then  he  proceeded  to 
state  the  real  number.  Whv,  Sir,  I  never  said  that  the  females  in 
Demerara  did  equal  the  males, — here  stands  the  statement  I  made 
upon  two  occasions,  when  I  stated  that  the  number  of  males  was 
37,000,  that  of  the  females  32,000,  but  I  certainly  did  state  that  the 
whole  colonial  population  of  females  exceeded,  according  to  the  last 
return,  the  whole  colonial  population  of  males,  and  by  that  assertion 
I  will  abide,  for  the  number  of  females  is  344,000,  while  that  of  the 
males  is  333,000. 

The  Honourable  Gentleman  has  adverted  particularly  to  Demerara 
and  Trinidad.    Now,  let  us  look  to  the  facts  in  the  years  in  which 
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the  greatest  quantity  of  sugar  was  grown.  It  appears  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Demerara  decreased,  in  twelve  years,  from  77,000  to 
12,437;  that  is  a  decrease  which,  if  it  continued,  would  actually 
depopulate  the  colony  in  a  period  far  short  of  a  century.  Well,  then, 
as  regards  Trinidad,  the  case  is  worse  still;  for  out  of  a  population 
of  25,000,  the  decrease  was  6168.  I  again  say,  I  am  ready  to  abide 
by  these  calculations,  because  they  were  most  stringently  and  care- 
fully  examined  by  the  Lords ;  and  I  believe  that  every  objection 
which  could  be  made  by  Gentlemen  connected  with  the  West  India 
ioterest,  was  made  when  they  were  under  its  consideration.  My 
facts  were  only  shaken  in  three  instances ;  in  one  I  was  incorrect, 
by  the  number  of  68  ;  and  in  another  there  was  a  mistake  of  about 
800 — a  mistake  against  myself,  however ;  so,  in  point  of  fact,  my 
calculations  came  out  of  that  investigation  still  stronger  than  they 
went  into  it  It  was  very  possible  to  fall  into  a  mistake,  for  it  cer- 
tainly was  a  most  tedious  investigation,  and  nothing  ever  gave  me 
more  satisfaction  in  my  life,  than  to  find  that  those  facts  were  not — 
and  could  not  be— denied :  1  say  could  not,  for  if  they  could  have 
been  denied,  of  course  their  accuracy  would  have  been  shaken  during 
ibeir  examination  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  explana- 
tion, as  I  think  a  statement  of  mine  has  been  misconceived.  I  stated 
on  the  last  occasion  of  this  debate,  that  I  should  support  the  Noble 
Lord  in  the  present  stage  of  the  question ;  but  I  by  no  means  stated 
that  I  meant  to  give  him  my  support  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings.  Quite  the  contrary.  1  cannot  give  my  consent  to  that 
part  of  his  measure  which  contemplates  an  apprenticeship  for  twelve 
years,  or  any  thing  like  that  period.  Perhaps  there  ought  to  be  some 
space  of  time  to  allow  of  the  negroes  changing  from  a  state  of  sla- 
very to  one  of  freedom ;  but  I  say  it  is  best  for  the  negro,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  best  for  the  planter,  that  that  period  should  be  as  short  as 
possible ;  for,  although  I  think  very  highly  of  the  talents  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Secretary,  still  I  do  not  think  he  has  talent  enough  to 
alter  the  course  of  human  nature.  While  human  nature  remains  as 
it  is,  no  one  will  labour  without  a  motive.  You  may  induce  the 
negro  to  labour  from  dread  of  the  whip.  We  can  understand  that 
you  may  induce  the  negro  to  labour  in  the  hope  of  receiving  wages — 
we  can  understand  that;  but  how  it  can  be  expected  that  a  man  will 
work  for  twelve  years,  without  the  whip,  substantially, — and  without 
wages,  effectually,  I  cannot  understand ;  and  I  am  perfectly  sure, 
that  if  such  a  proposition  be  carried  into  effect,  its  inevitable  result 
roust  be  to  defeat  his  own  benevolent  object.  Let  me  absolve  myself 
from  the  responsibility  of  it,  for  I  know,  as  well  as  1  know  anything 
in  the  world,  that  the  negro  will  do  no  work  until  the  period  arrives 
when  he  will  receive  wages  in  return  for  his  labour;  and,  therefore, 
most  strenuously,  and  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  shall  I  oppose 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  when  we  come  to  that  point.  I  do 
not  think— and  as  I  understand  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman, 
he  does  not  think  either — that  I  pledge  myself,  or  that  any  other 
Honourable  Gentleman,  by  supporting  this  resolution,  commits,  or 
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pledges  himself,  to  support  the  proposition  with  regard  to  the  period 
of  apprenticeship;  and  I  give  my  consent  to  this  proposition,  speci- 
fically, on  that  understanding.  I  do  not  see  the  Noble  Lord  in  bis 
place.  I  regret  it,  because  I  should  have  liked  to  address,  in  con- 
clusion, one  word  to  him  by  way  of  friendly  admonition,  and  to 
urge  him  to  represent  to  the  West  India  planters  that  they  may  go  a 
little  too  far ;  and  that,  if  they  ask  too  much,  as'  he  has  evidently 
done  on  their  behalf  to-night,  the  consequence  may  be,  that  they 
will  get  nothing  at  all.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  never  wit)  admit 
that,  directly,  and  as  a  matter  of  justice,  they  are  entitled  to  one 
single  farthing.  I  will  vote  for  a  grant  of  money  to  them,  however, 
not  because  we  owe  them  money,  but  because  we  owe  to  the  ne^ro 
obligations  which  we  never  can  repay.  Let  the  Noble  Lord  remind 
them  of  the  fact  that,  in  1823,  Mr.  Canning  brought  forward  reso- 
lutions, which,  had  the  West  Indians  then  consented  to  them,  would 
have  set  the  question  at  rest  for  fifty  years—they  refused,  however. 
What  was  the  consequence?  Public  feeling  was  roused,  and  then 
they  demanded  that  all  the  negroes  should  have  the  power  of  manu- 
mitting themselves.  The  West  Indians  again  refused — the  public 
again  rose  in  their  demands,  and  insisted  that  the  children  should 
all  be  manumitted  at  a  certain  day — they  again  refused.  We  now 
come  forward  with  a  proposition  of  liberal  laws,  coupled  with  eman- 
cipation ;  and  I  now  warn  the  West  India  proprietors  (and  I  hope 
they  will  recollect  that  I  gave  them  this  warning),  that  if,  unfortu- 
nately for  them  and  for  us,  this  negotiation  should  end,  and  the 
question  of  slavery  should  not  be  determined  by  an  Act  passed  in 
the  course  of  the  present  Session,  the  inevitable  consequence  will 
he,  that  the  people  of  England  will  come  forward  and  demand 
emancipation — and  emancipation  alone — unconnected  with  any  con- 
dition, uncoupled  with  any  compromise ; — and  that  they  surely 
must  and  will  obtain. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. — Sir,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  Parliamen- 
tary experience,  I  never  approached  the  discussion  of  any  question 
in  which  the  interests  involved  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  equal  mag- 
nitude with  those  connected  with  the  subject  now  under  considera- 
tion. I  never  recollect  one  in  which  the  difficulties  to  be  surmount- 
ed were  so  appalling, — I  never  recollect  one  in  which  a  false  step 
incurred  the  hazard  of  consequences  more  lamentable  or  more  irre- 
parable. I  admit  the  just  claim  of  the  West  Indians  to  compensa- 
tion ; — to  compensation,  on  fair  and  equitable  terms,  for  the  loss  to 
which  their  property  may  be  exposed  in  consequence  of  the  mea- 
sures of  this  House.  I  do  not,  however,  rise  to  discuss  this  question 
as  the  partisan  of  the  West  India  interest,  or  of  any  interest.  The 
least  part  of  the  difficulties  of  this  question,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
compensation  to  be  given  to  the  West  India  proprietors.  It  is  no 
consolation  to  me  to  hear  that  the  value  of  West  India  property  can 
be  estimated  at  30,000,000/.,  and  that  that  is  the  extent  of  the 
claim  which  the  West  Indians  may  prefer  for  compensation ;  the 
country,  I  know,  can  adjust  that  claim,  whatever  be  its  amount. 
Whether  it  be  15,000,000/.,  20,000,000/.,  or  30,000,000/.,  the  sum 
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will  not  exceed  the  means  which  this  country  possesses  of  pro- 
viding pecuniary  compensation  for  any  loss  they  may  sustain.  But 
there  are  other  interests  involved  in  this  question,  for  which,  if 
they  be  sacrificed,  no  compensation  can  be  given,— interests  of 
far  greater  magnitude  than  any  mere  interests  of  property  can 
possibly  be.  Sir,  when  I  look  to  the  extent  of  the  revenue  raised 
from  West  India  property  j  when  I  look  to  the  present  state  of 
our  revenue ;  to  the  impatience  of  this  country  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  its  taxation ;  when  I  recollect  that  the  amount  of 
the  revenue  which  we  are  putting  to  hazard  is  a  sum  of  5,000,000/. 
annually ;  when  I  recollect  the  close  connexion  of  this  question 
with  the  very  foundation  of  our  commercial  prosperity  and  future 
greatness  j  when  I  recollect  that  the  possibility  of  failure  in  our 
efforts  may  increase  the  hardships  to  which  other  slaves  are  sub- 
ject,— I  say,  when  I  recollect  all  these  important  interests,  the 
claims  of  the  West  India  proprietors  seem  to  sink  into  utter  insig- 
nificance before  them.  I  will  assume,  however,  that  I  am  addressing 
myself  to  a  House  of  Commons,  which  is  prepared  to  run  the  ha- 
zard of  every  sacrifice  to  ensure  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  1 
will  put  aside  the  importance  of  that  determination  to  those  inte- 
rests which  I  have  just  mentioned,  however  strongly  I  feel  the  con- 
sequences which  it  must  produce  upon  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
society,— -upon  the  commercial  industry  and  financial  prosperity  of 
the  country and  I  will  address  myself  to  the  House  upon  that 
ground  on  which  my  address  will  be  for  the  most  part  founded,— 
namely,  the  degree  to  which  the  interests  of  humanity  will  be  affect- 
ed by  it.  By  humanity,  I  mean  that  large,  enlightened,  and  com- 
prehensive humanity,  which  is  alone  worthy  the  consideration  of  a 
statesman. 

I  am  confident  that  in  the  decision  to  which  the  Committee  is 
now  about  to  come,  Honourable  Members  will  not  look  to  the 
mere  redemption  of  any  hasty  and  inconsiderate  pledges  which  they 
may  have  given  to  their  constituents  upon  the  hustings.  I  am  con- 
fident that  they  will  not  look  to  the  achievement  of  any  triumph  over 
the  West  Indian  assemblies.  Their  object  will  not  be  to  punish  the 
colonial  legislatures,  but  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future  prosperity 
and  tranquillity  in  those  countries  of  which  they  form  a  constituent 
and  im(>ortant  part.  Their  object  will  not  be  to  pass  a  hasty  vote, 
recognising  the  expediency  and  justice  of  negro  emancipation,  but 
to  alter  safely  and  prudently  the  state  of  society  in  a  hemisphere 
different  from  that  in  which  they  themselves  live.  Their  object 
will  be  to  amalgamate  two  distinct  aud  separate  races,  to  discover  a 
new  stimulus  to  induce  the  negro  to  labour,  instead  of  the  old  base 
and  degrading  stimulus  of  the  whip,  which  we  are  desirous  of  abo- 
lishing. Our  object  is  not  to  create  a  dominion  of  black  savages, 
content  with  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  but  to  train  them  into  a 
taste  for  the  comforts  and  even  for  the  luxuries  of  existence  ;  to  ac- 
custom them,  in  that  manner,  to  the  habits  of  honest  industry ;  and 
to  place  them  in  that  state  of  moral  discipline  which  will  enable  us, 
in  unloosing  their  fetters,  to  feel  that  wc  are  not  acting  inconsis- 
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tently  with  the  safety  of  the  whites.  Is  that  the  object  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  is  it  not  >  If  it  be  the  object  of  Parliament,  then  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  this  question  is  encompassed  with  greater  difficul- 
ties than  either  the  majority  of  the  petitioners  to  this  House,  or  the 
majority  of  the  House  itself,  are  prepared  to  anticipate.  I  am  oot 
about  to  state  the  difticultes  which  encompass  the  question,  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  an  indefinite  delay  of  it.  It  is  now  in  such  a 
state  that  some  step  in  advance  must  be  taken.  Greater  evil  would, 
in  my  opinion,  arise  from  leaving  it  in  its  present  condition,  and  from 
attempting  to  get  rid  of  it  by  an  indefinite  postponement,  than  could 
accrue  from  meeting  the  difficulties  of  it  fairly,  and  endeavouring  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  better  and  more  stable  condition  of  things. 
I  consider  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  King's  Government 
having  recommended  emancipation,  constitutes  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  this  question.  That  recommendation  essentially  affects 
the  interests  of  all  West  India  proprietors,  and  ought  to  make 
them  sensible  of  the  danger  likely  to  accrue  from  further  delay,  and 
indeed  from  any  part  taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  which  looks 
like  shrinking  from  the  difficulties  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
At  the  same  time  that  I  say  this,  I  feel  that  in  settling  this  question 
it  is  important  that  the  Committee  should  not  be  insensible  of  the 
real  difficulties  which  environ  it.  We  find  this  state  of  society  in 
the  West  Indies  :  the  great  majority  of  numbers,  and  the  great  pro- 
portion of  physical  strength,  are  in  a  state  of  bondage.  We  find, 
also,  physical  as  well  as  moral  causes  which  must  greatly  obstruct 
cither  a  speedy  or  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  question.  We  can- 
not reason  from  the  analogy  of  any  former  state  of  society.  The 
circumstances  under  which  slavery  was  extinguished  in  Europe, 
were  very  different  from  those  which  exist  at  present  in  the  West 
Indies.  Slavery  was  extinguished  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  also  in  the  East,  because  it  was  found  more  profitable  to 
the  master  to  employ  the  slave  as  a  free  labourer  than  as  a  slave- 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  Honourable  Gentleman  near  me,  that  the 
sole  difficulty  of  this  question  arises  out  of  the  operation  of  moral 
causes.  Honourable  Gentlemen  say — "  You  have  placed  the  slave 
in  that  state  of  degradation,  and  it  is  not  just  that  you  should  take 
advantage  of  the  wrong  which  you  have  done  him,  to  say,  that  be- 
cause he  is  degraded  he  shall,  therefore,  remain  degraded  for  ever  j 
on  the  contrary,  you  ought  to  raise  him,  yourselves,  from  that  de- 
gradation, by  instilling  into  his  mind  moral  habits  and  principles, 
and  so  to  qualify  him  for  that  freedom  from  which  you  now  debar 
bim,  on  account,  not  of  his  misconduct,  but  of  yours.*'  Sir,  that  in 
my  opinion,  is  an  erroneous  view  of  the  state  of  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies  j  for,  as  I  said  before,  there  are  physical,  as  well  as  moral 
causes,  which  obstruct  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  question. 
There  is  the  distinction  of  colour.  I  do  not  allude  to  that  as  imply- 
ing any  inferiority  between  the  black  and  the  white — I  merely  allude 
to  it  as  a  circumstance  which  throws  a  difficulty  in  amalgamating 
the  slave  population  with  the  free,  which  does  not  exist  either  in  any 
country  of  Europe,  or  in  any  country  of  the  East.    If  Honourable 
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Gentlemen  look  to  the  United  States,  or  to  any  other  of  the  demo- 
cratic states  now  existing,  which  recognise  the  equality  of  all  classes, 
they  will  find  that  long  after  slavery  was  nominally  abolished, 
the  amal  gamation  between  the  slave  and  the  free  population, 
which  all  must  admit  to  be  desirable,  did  not  take  place  either  in  a 
full  or  a  satisfactory  manner.    Then,  too,  in  the  West  Indies,  you 
have  to  deal  with  a  country  in  which  the  climate,  the  difficulty  of 
labour,  and  facility  of  obtaining  subsistence,  are  perpetually  obstruct- 
ing all  your  efforts — you  are  seeking  to  substitute  a  stimulus  for 
forced  labour  in  a  country  where  all  labour  must  be  forced.  In 
other  countries,  the  stimulus  to  labour  arises  from  the  necessity  of 
procuring  the  articles  necessary  to  subsistence.     In  the  West 
Indies,  after  you  abolish  the  necessity  of  labour  from  coercion,  you 
cannot  substitute  the  stimulus  to  labour  from  the  necessity  of  pro- 
curing subsistence.    The  labour  of  a  few  days  is  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary in  those  countries  to  procure,  not  merely  the  articles  of  sub- 
sistence, but  also  the  articles  of  luxury.    The  evidence  is  conclusive, 
that  so  fertile  is  the  land  in  most  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  that  a 
slave,  by  a  very  small  portion  of  corporeal  exertion  indeed,  can  ob- 
tain all  that  is  sufficient  to  maintain  existence.    When  you  say  that 
the  slave  has  already  a  motive  which  will  induce  him  to  better  his 
condition,  you  say  that  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  undoubtedly 
true.    He  has  got  a  taste  for  finery  j  and  thus  be  has  within  him  the 
seeds  of  habits,  from  which,  with  care  and  attention,  you  may  per- 
haps extract  hereafter  the  stimulus  to  labour.    But  at  present  the 
elysium  of  his  existence  is  repose.    In  the  climate  which  he  inha- 
bits, the  greatest  blessing  of  life  is  the  absence  of  labour— that  labour 
for  which  you  are  now  attempting  to  create,  in  his  mind,  a  stimulus  ! 
These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  settlement  of  this 
question— difficulties  which  ought  not  to  induce  us  to  abandon  the 
attempt  to  settle  it,  but  which  ought  to  induce  us  to  have  a  salutary 
distrust  of  our  own  powers,  and  to  take  every  step  which  we  are  now 
sbout  to  take,  with  great  precautions  against  failure.    The  question 
really  conies  to  this — '*  Is  it  safe  to  rest  where  we  now  are?  Is  it  safe 
to  trust  to  the  colonial  legislatures  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  resolutions 
to  which  this  House  came  almost  unanimously  in  the  year  1823  V* 
Now,  I  admit  that  we  are  arrived  at  a  state  in  which  standing  still 
would  be  more  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  West  Indies  than 
proceeding  onwards.    I  think  that  the  step  recently  taken  by  his 
Majesty's  Government,  in  compliance  with  the  almost  unanimous 
wish  of  the  people,  precludes  us  from  staying  where  we  now  are  ; 
for,  to  leave  the  slaves  under  the  guidance  of  zealots,  who  would  be 
daily  dinning  into  their  ears,  that,  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
emancipation  was  not  to  take  place,  out  of  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  their  white  proprietors, — to  add  that  new  subject  of  agitation  to 
those  which  exist  already, — would,  in  my  opinion,  be  to  expose 
ourselves  to  dangers  more  aggravated  than  any  of  those  in  which 
we  are  involved  at  present.    Do  I  deny  the  competency  of  Parlia- 
ment to  deal  with  this  question  ?    If  I  did,  that  would  at  once  be  a 
fatal  objection  to  these  resolutions.    But  I,  who  voted  for  the  reso- 
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rtrtttra*  of  1933,  and  that,  too,  upou  due  deliberation,  am  not  pre- 
pare! to  dispute  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Imperial  Legislature 
ai  the  la*t  resort ,  and,  when  pressed  by  an  overwhelming  necessity 
&>  deal  with  this  question, — "  Shall  800,000  of  the  King  s  subjects 
remain  longer  in  a  state  of  slavery,  or  shall  they  not  V  I  think  the 
course  already  taken  by  Parliament,  with  regard  to  the  slave  trade, 
has  completely  settled  the  question  of  right  on  our  part  to  interfere. 
1  readily  admit  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  question  of 
abolishing  the  slave  trade,  and  that  of  abolishing  the  existence  of 
slavery.  The  slave  trade  was  carried  on  upon  the  open  sea, — the 
slaves  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  main  land  ;  and  yet  the  course 
taken  by  Parliament  on  the  slave  trade  did  certainly  affect  the  interests 
of  the  proprietors  of  slaves  quite  as  much  as  the  present  resolutions. 

The  establishment  also  of  a  sytem  of  slave  registration,  by  the 
authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  affected  the  internal  regu- 
lation of  the  colonies.  It  did  not,  in  point  of  fact,  affect  them 
directly  j  but  in  requiring  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  give  validity 
to  any  encumbrance  upon  an  estate  that  all  the  slaves  upon  it  should 
he  registered,  we  unquestionably  affected  the  domestic  economy 
of  every  colony  in  which  a  slave  existed.  Indeed,  it  appears  not 
only  reasonable,  but  natural,  that  in  a  case  affecting  800,000  of  the 
King's  subjects,  there  should  be  a  power  in  the  King  and  in  the 
Parliament,  to  make  regulations  for  their  safety  and  well-being. 
If  that  power  did  not  exist  in  the  King  and  in  the  Parliament,  what 
would  be  the  case  ?  That  each  colony  would  have  to  decide  for 
itself,  whether  it  would  abolish  slavery  or  not  within  its  confines. 
The  right  to  abolish  it  or  not  being,  then,  vested  in  each  colony, 
would  lead  to  a  state  of  things  so  pregnant  with  danger  of  every 
description,  that  nil  of  them  would  be  glad  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  from  the  conflicting  decisions  of  each  other. 
Besides,  if  the  House  of  Commons  be  not  competent  to  decide  this 
question,  all  its  present  discussions  are  vain — for  there  is  un- 
doubtedly power  in  each  colony,  if  it  dispute  our  authority,  to 
obstruct  our  present  designs.  I,  therefore,  admit  the  right  and  the 
competency  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  to  dispose  of  this  question  • 
but  still  no  man  can  feel  more  strongly  than  I  do  the  indispensable 
necessity  for  our  success  that  we  should  dispose  of  it  with  the 
assistance  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  great  body  of  the  West  India  proprietors.  Now  the  first  reso- 
lution of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  opposite  is,— 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  immediate  and  effec- 
tual measures  be  taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  through- 
out the  colonies,  under  such  provisions  for  regulating  the  condition 
of  the  negroes  as  may  combine  their  welfare  with  the  interests  of 
the  proprietors.'* 

Now  upon  the  practical  course  necessary  to  carry  this  resolution 
into  effect,  1  shall  express  my  opinions  fairly,  as  I  am  a  partisan  of 
uo  party ;  and  here  1  will  say,  that  nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  the 
proper  settlement  of  this  question,  than  to  involve  it  in  anything  like 
party  considerations.   My  opinions  are,  I  believe,  the  opinions  box 
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of  a  small  minority  in  this  House  $  but  even  if  I  were  told  that  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of  England  demanded  immediate 
emancipation,  and  that  a  great  majority  of  this  House  would  be  con- 
tented with  nothing  less,  I  would  say  that  the  knowledge  of  such 
being  ihe  fact  would  not  release  me  from  what  I  consider  to  be  my 
duty,  namely — from  stating  my  opinion  of  what  is  the  fittest  course 
to  be  pursued  in  the  present  emergency.  Two  plans  were  proposed 
to  toe  Committee  as  the  consequences  of  this  first  resolution.  Each 
of  them  was  proposed  by  high  authority.  One  was  proposed  by  the 
present  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  j  the  other  by 
a  Noble  Lord,  who,  though  he  held  a  subordinate  office,  has  had 
much  greater  experience  as  to  colonial  affairs  than  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Secretary.  One  of  them  advised  immediate  emancipation ; 
the  other  proposed  ultimate  emancipation,  with  a  system  of  coerced 
labour  for  the  next  twelve  years.  Now,  if  the  plan  of  the  Right 
Honouruble  Secretary  be  adopted,  I  doubt  the  policy  of  passing  his 
resolution  in  the  words  in  which  it  is  couched  at  present.  I  doubt 
the  policy  of  using  the  words  "  immediate  and  effectual  measures 
•hull  be  taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  co- 
lonies." Those  words  are  calculated  to  raise  expectations  which  the 
plan  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  by  no  means  warrants ;  and 
that  is  a  great  evil  in  establishing  a  preliminary  resolution.  I  admit 
that  this  objection  is  an  objection  of  terms  rather  than  of  substance  ; 
but  still  I  contend,  that  the  first  impression  of  any  man  upon  read- 
ing this  resolution,  and  especially  the  first  impression  of  an  illite- 
rate and  iguorant  man,  would  be  this — "  You  never  meant  to  sub- 
ject me  to  coerced  labour  for  twelve  years."  I  think  that  measures 
must  be  taken  on  this  subject  without  delay,  and  that  slavery  must 
he  abolished  throughout  the  King's  dominions ;  but  if  I  were  inclined 
to  accede  to  the  plan  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary,  which  I 
am  not,  I  should  say  that  the  terms  in  which  be  has  couched  his  re- 
solution are  impolitic.  We  must  avoid  all  possibility  of  miscon- 
struction. It  would  be  much  better  that  the  liberty  actually  granted 
should  exceed  the  promise,  rather  than  fall  short  of  it.  I  shall  move 
no  amendment,  and  press  no  suggestion  which,  in  any  way,  may  be 
likely  to  raise  difficulties  against  its  adoption.  I  merely  beg  to 
throw  out  for  the  consideration  of  the  Government,  whether  it  would 
not  be  well  to  add  to  this  resolution  a  distinct  and  unanimous  assur- 
ance from  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  would  support  his  Ma- 
jesty in  maintaining  the  public  tranquillity,  and  in  resisting  to  the 
utmost  any  opposition  which  might  be  made  in  any  quarter  to  carry- 
ing this  law  into  full  effect.  Such  an  accompaniment  to  the  words 
of  the  original  resolution,  I  think,  would  be  productive  of  good  effect. 
If  the  House  of  Commons  shall  determine,  first,  that  it  has  the  power 
to  decide  this  question,  and  that  it  will  authorize  the  King  s  Go- 
vernment to  apply  itself  to  the  adjustment  of  it ;  and  shall  deter- 
mine, next,  to  recognise  the  principle  of  compensation  to  the  West 
India  proprietors,  then  it  will  have  taken  a  great  step  in  advance, 
and  will  have  armed  the  Government  with  satisfactory  powers  to 
settle  this  question. 
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jBy  the  resolutions  which  we  passed  in  May,  1883,  the  House 
merely  pledged  itself  to  take  preliminary  measures  to  qualify  the 
slave  for  the  possession  of  freedom.  The  second  resolution  which 
Mr.  Canning  proposed  was  to  this  effect  :— 

"That,  through  a  determined  and  persevering,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  judicious  and  temperate,  enforcement  of  such  measures,  this 
House  looks  forward  to  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  character 
of  the  slave  population,  such  as  may  prepare  them  for  a  participation 
in  those  civil  rights  and  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by  other  classes 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  That  this  House  is  anxious  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  purpose,  at  the  earliest  period  that  shall  be 
compatible  with  the  well-being  of  the  slaves  themselves,  with  the 
safety  of  the  colonies,  and  with  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of 
the  interests  of  private  property." 

By  laying  down  these  principles  we  have  obtained  the  means  of 
settling  this  question,  and  by  attending  to  the  progressive  improve* 
ment  of  the  slave  we  have  taken  a  great  step  in  advance  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  1623  j  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  only  step  which  we  could 
have  taken  with  safety.    I  have  heard  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
some  Honourable  Members  to  pro)>ose,  as  an  amendment,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  to  examine  into  the  details  of  this  plan. 
Now  such  an  amendment,  if  proposed,  will  be  an  amendment  which 
I  cannot  support.    I  think  that  it  was  much  better  to  leave  the 
details  of  this  plan  in  the  hands  of  Government,  than  to  encumber 
them  with  useless  support  in  explaining  and  amending  it.    I  cannot 
vote  for  either  proposition,  then,  before  the  Committee.    I  cannot 
vote  fur  the  Noble  Lord's  proposition  for  immediate,  nor  for  the 
Right  Honourable  Secretary's  plan  for  ultimate,  emancipation.  I 
feel  myself  to  be  so  ignorant  of  all  local  circumstances,  so  unac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of  the  colonies,  as  to  be  unprepared,  on  the 
first  hearing  of  these  resolutions,  to  say  whether  the  plan  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Secretary  was  or  was  not  the  best  for  the  gradual 
but  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  plan  of  the  Noble  Lord,  which  is  a  plan  for 
effecting  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery.  Though  the  Noble 
Lord  is  ready  to  support  four  or  five  of  the  resolutions  of  his  Right 
Honourable  Friend  and  Colleague,  he  differs  with  him  on  others ; 
for  he  is  a  friend  to  immediate  emancipation.  Now  there  are  great 
authorities  opposed  to  the  Noble  Lord  on  that  very  point.  The 
Right  Honourable  Secretary  has  referred  to  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Burke,  and  has  quoted  the  language  which  Mr.  Burke  has  used 
respecting  the  confidence  to  be  placed  in  the  benevolent  designs  of 
the  West  India  proprietors.  The  Right  Honourable  Secretary  has 
reminded  the  House  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Burke's  letter,  in  which  he 
says,  that — 

44  He  had  looked  to  all  the  West  Indian  legislatures  had  done  \ 
that  he  had  found  that  they  had  done  little,  and  that  that  little  was 
good  for  nothing — in  short,  that  it  was  arrant  trifling." 

Mr.  Burke  stated  that  he  had  no  confidence  whatever  in  the  colo- 
nial assemblies;  be  asserted  the  competence  of  Parliament  to  legts- 
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late  on  these  subjects,  and  even  contended  that  the  question  of  the 
abolition  could  only  be  decided  by  the  Imperial  Legislature.  To  the 
opinion  thus  given  by  Mr.  Burke  I  will  now  oppose  another  opinion 
of  Mr.  Burke,  given  on  this  question,  in  the  spirit  of  enlarged  hu- 
manity.   Mr.  Burke  says, — 

"  Whenever,  in  my  proposed  reformation,  we  take  our  point  of 
departure  from  a  state  of  slavery,  we  must  precede  the  donation  of 
freedom  by  disposing  the  minds  of  the  objects  to  a  disposition  to 
receive  it  without  danger  to  themselves  or  to  us.  The  process  of 
bringing  free  savages  to  order  and  civilization  is  very  different." 

That  appears  to. me  an  important  and  profound  remark,  and  1  would 
be^  Honourable  Members  to  ponder  upon  it. 

"  The  process  of  bringing  free  savages  to  order  and  civilization  is 
very  different.  When  a  state  of  slavery  is  that  upon  which  we  are  to 
work,  the  very  means  which  lead  to  liberty  must  partake  of  compul- 
sion. The  minds  of  men,  being  crippled  with  that  restraint,  can  do 
nothing  for  themselves;  everything  must  be  done  for  them.  The 
regulations  can  owe  little  to  consent.  Everything  must  be  the  creature 
of  power.  Hence  it  is  that  regulations  must  be  multiplied,  particu- 
larly as  you  have  two  parties  to  deal  with.  The  planter  you  must 
at  once  restrain  and  support,  and  you  must  control  at  the  same  time 
that  you  ease  the  servant*" 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Burke  first  advanced  these 
doctrines :  but  can  any  man  say  that  the  slave  was  better  qualified 
then  than  he  is  now  for  the  possession  of  freedom  )  That  is  a  question 
not  as  to  the  convenience  of  the  white  proprietor,  but  as  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  slave  himself ;  for  the  interests  of  the  slave  are  as  much 
involved  as  those  of  the  master  in  the  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
matter.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  allusion  has  been  made  to 
the  opinion  of  dissatisfaction  entertained  by  Mr.  Canning  with  regard 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  West  Indian  legislatures.  I  am  compelled 
to  express  my  full  concurrence  in  the  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Canning.  I  think  that  the  legislative  bodies  in  the 
West  Indies  have  not  done  either  all  they  ought,  or  all  they  might. 
I  think  that  much  of  the  difficulty  of  our  present  situation  has  arisen 
from  their  reluctance  to  take  measures  to  satisfy  the  public  mind  in 
this  country,  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  their 
respective  islands.  I  never  could  see  any  objection  to  qualifying  the 
slave  to  give  evidence  in  all  cases  in  courts  of  justice  j  for  I  believe 
that  the  chief  security  against  falsehood  is  in  the  cross-examination  to 
which  the  slave  is  exposed ;  and  I  cannot  convince  myself  that  the 
slave  is  at  present  possessed  of  that  skill,  and  talent,  and  ingenuity, 
which  will  enable  him  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  a  skilful  examinant  to 
sift  out  the  truth  before  a  jury  of  whites.  The  question  is  not,  how- 
ever, whether  the  legislatures  of  the  West  Indies  have  neglected  their 
duty  to  the  slaves,  but  whether  the  slaves,  in  point  of  moral  improve- 
ment, are  fit  for  freedom.  It  would  be  no  answer  to  tne  to  say  that 
the  legislatures  have  neglected  their  duty,  for  I  should  reply,  "  It 
matters  not,— prove  only  to  me  that  the  slave  is  fit  for  freedom, 
and  I  will  confer  it  on  him ;  but  I  will  not  confer  it  on  him,  merely 
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because  you  tell  me  that  the  colonial  assemblies  have  neglected  their 
duty." 

Whilst  on  this  subject  I  wish  the  House  to  recollect  the  eloquent 
language  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  described  the  negro  as  a  being  with 
the  form  and  strength  of  a  man,  but  with  the  intellect  only  of  a  child 

"  To  turn  him  loose  (said  Mr.  Canning),  in  the  manhood  of  his 
physical  strength,  in  the  maturity  of  his  physical  passions,  but  in  the 
infancy  of  his  uninstructed  reason,  would  be  to  raise  up  a  creature 
resembling  the  splendid  fiction  of  a  recent  romance;  the  hero  of 
which  constructs  a  human  form,  with  all  the  corporeal  capabilities  of 
man,  and  with  the  thews  and  sinews  of  a  giant ;  but  being  unable  to 
impart  to  the  work  of  his  hands  a  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  he 
finds,  too  late,  that  he  has  only  created  a  more  than  mortal  power  of 
doing  mischief,  and  himself  recoils  from  the  monster  which  he  has 
made." 

On  that  occasion  what  said  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  ? 
I  am  not  going  to  quote,  now,  what  the  Honourable  Member  said  then, 
for  the  purpose  01  taunting,  him  with  inconsistency ;  but  when  the 
Honourable  Member  told  the  House  the  other  night  that  he  had  not 
asked  more  for  the  slave  in  1823,  because,  in  his  opinion,  the  public 
mind  at  that  time  was  not  prepared  for  more,  he  took  credit  to  him- 
self for  moderation  to  which  I  will  undertake  to  prove,  from  the 
Honourable  Member's  own  mouth,  that  he  is  not  entitled.  I  will 
prove  that,  to  the  Honourable  Member's  own  satisfaction  ;  or,  if  not  to 
his  satisfaction,  at  least  to  his  conviction.  The  Honourable  Member 
did  not  refrain  from  asking  more  for  the  slave,  because  he  thought 
that  the  slave  would  not  benefit  from  having  more — quite  the  reverse. 
He  said,  in  as  many  distinct  words, — 

"  I  think  the  slave  is  not  qualified  at  present  for  freedom, — if  he 
were,  I  would  demand  it  for  him  at  once." 

The  very  words  the  Honourable  Member  used  were  as  follow : — 

"  I  now  come  to  tell  Gentlemen  the  course  we  mean  to  pursue ; 
and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  deemed  imprudent  if  I  throw  off  all  disguise, 
and  state  frankly,  and  without  reserve,  the  object  at  which  we  aim. 
The  object  at  which  we  aim  is  the  extinction  of  slavery— nothing  less 
than  the  extinction  of  slavery—in  nothing  less  than  the  whole  of  the 
British  dominions ;  not,  however,  the  rapid  termination  of  that  state 
— not  the  sudden  emancipation  of  the  negro— but  such  preparatory 
steps,  such  measures  of  precaution,  as,  by  slow  degrees,  and  in  a 
course  of  years,  first  fitting  and  qualifying  the  slave  for  the  enjoyment 
of  freedom,  shall  gently  conduct  us  to  the  annihilation  of  slavery. 
Nothing  can  more  clearly  shew  that  we  mean  nothing  rash — nothing 
rapid — nothing  abrupt-— nothing  bearing  any  feature  of  violence,  than 
this — that  if  I  succeed  to  the  fullest  extent  of  my  desires,  confessedly 
sanguine,  no  man  will  be  able  to  say,  I  even  shall  be  unable  to  predict, 
that  at  such  a  time,  or  in  such  a  year,  slavery  will  be  abolished.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  will  never  be  abolished ;  it  will  never  be  destroyed.  It 
will  subside  j  it  will  decline ;  it  will  expire ;  it  will,  as  it  were,  bum 
itself  down  into  its  socket  and  go  out.  We  are  far  from  meaning  to 
attempt  to  cut  down  slavery  in  the  full  maturity  of  its  vigour.  We 
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rather  shall  leave  it  gently  to  decay — slowly,  silently,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, to  die  away,  and  to  be  forgotten." 
The  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  said  expressly, — 
I  insist  on  the  right  of  the  slave  to  freedom.  I  deny  that  you 
either  have,  or  ought  to  have,  any  property  in  him.  It  is  from  no 
deference  to  your  wishes,  but  because  I  think  him  yet  unqualified 
for  the  donation  of  freedom,  that  I  now  decline  on  his  behalf  to  ask 
you  for  it." 

If  such  were  the  opinions  of  the  Honourable  Member  then,  is  it  not 
necessary,  at  present,  that  the  Honourable  Member  should  prove  that 
the  slave  is  now  qualified  for  freedom  ?  I  admit  that  the  progressive 
improvement  of  the  slave,  since  that  time,  might  impose  upon  us  the 
necessity  of  granting  him  freedom ;  but  if  he  has  not  made  that 
progressive  improvement— if  he  remains  still  unqualified-*- then  it  is 
against  the  interest  of  the  slave  that  freedom  should  be  conferred 
upon  him.  If  there  were  any  force  in  this  argument  in  1823,  surely 
there  is  as  much  force  in  it  in  the  year  1833  as  at  the  former  time. 

I  have  looked  through  the  evidence  which  has  been  collected  upon 
this  subject,  and  I  was  peculiarly  struck  with  the  evidence  of  Captain 
Elliot,  tne  protector  of  slaves  at  Demerara, — who  writes  with  singular 
terseness  and  ability.    The  leaning  of  his  mind  is  decidedly  against 
immediate  emancipation.    I  will  not  detain  the  House  by  looking  for 
that  gentleman's  evidence ;  but  his  opinion  is,  that  the  slave  is  not  in 
a  condition  to  be  trusted  with  the  power  of  labouring  for  his  own 
subsistence.    Instances  have  been  mentioned  in  which  freedom  has 
beeu  conferred  upon  the  slave,  without  any  danger  to  the  society  in 
which  *he  lived.    A  Gallant  Admiral  has  stated  facts  which  fell 
within  his  own  observation,  to  justify  the  inference  that  freedom  may 
be  safely  granted  to  the  slave.    He  has  mentioned  the  case  of  the 
Caraccas ;  but  there  are  circumstances  which  make  that  case  not  a 
case  in  point.    The  Gallant  Admiral  said,  that  freedom  was  in  that 
case  conferred  on  the  slaves  who  were  labouring  in  the  sugar-plan- 
tations ;  but  he  added,  that  the  country  was  then  divided  by  con- 
flicting factions, — that  each  manumitted  their  slaves, — that  the  slaves 
entered  the  army,  and  after  serving  some  time  in  it,  returned  to  their 
plantations,  and  were  content  to  work  as  free  labourers.    In  this  case, 
the  severe  discipline  of  the  army  qualified  them  for  free  labourers, 
and  supplied  the  place  of  their  former  coercion.    No  safe  deduction 
can,  however,  be  drawn  from  what  happened  in  the  Caraccas  as  to 
what  would  happen  in  the  West  Indies.    In  Venezuela,  the  physical 
distinctions  were  not  so  great  as  they  are  in  our  colonies,  and,  as 
was  well  observed  by  the  Noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Liverpool,  the 
slaves  did  not  constitute  more  than  an  eighth  of  the  whole  population. 
Now  it  might  be  safe  to  confer  freedom  on  the  slaves  where  they 
formed  only  a  small  minority  of  the  community,  and  yet  there  may  be 
no  safety  in  conferring  it  upon  them  where  they  constitute  the  great 
majority.    I  am  not  convinced  by  what  I  have  heard  from  the  Honour- 
able Member  for  Weymouth  on  the  present  occasion  ;  I  would  rather 
be  guided  by  what  he  said  in  1823. 
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I  will  now  come  to  the  plan  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman. 
He  proposes  that  the  slave  shall  be  apprenticed  for  twelve  years  to 
his  master,  but  that  the  slave  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  his  freedom 
at  any  intermediate  time,  on  tendering  for  it  a  certain  fixed  valae ; 
but  suppose  that  some  slaves  should  not  wish  to  demand  their  free- 
dom at  any  time,  but  should  prefer  remaining  as  they  were,  what 
would  follow?  Why,  that  there  would  still  be  two  classes— ooe  of 
slaves  and  one  of  apprentices;  and,  for  the  one,  the  whole  slave 
code  would  have  still  to  be  continued.  Would  not  that  be  a  great 
and  inconvenient  anomaly  ?  But  it  is  proposed  that  we,  in  the  pre- 
sent Session,  shall,  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  make  a 
law  which  which  is  to  apply  equally  to  all  the  colonies,  differing,  as 
they  do,  in  so  many  things  in  their  internal  government,  some  of 
them  being  peopled  by  English,  some  by  Dutch,  and  others  by 
French  or  Spaniards.  Is  this  law  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the 
Mauritius,  to  Demerara,  and  to  Jamaica?  And  are  we,  at  the  distance 
of  4000  miles,  to  pass  this  general  Act,  applying  thus  equally  to  all 
the  colonies,  without  further  inquiry  as  to  whether  this  plan  shall  be 
adopted  in  preference  to  any  other  ?  See  how  different  is  the  system 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  supporting  the  slave  in  some  of  the 
colonies.  In  Barbadoes  the  slave  is  paid  by  a  sort  of  truck  system ; 
in  Jamaica,  he  has  a  certain  allowance  of  provisions  given  to  hirnf 
but  in  each  of  the  colonies  there  is  some  peculiar  difference.  How, 
I  will  ask,  can  we,  during  the  present  Session,  arrange  all  the  details 
necessary  for  the  application  of  the  principle  of  this  resolution  to  all 
these  colonies  ?  But  how  is  it  possible  we  can  do  so  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  colonies  ?  Would  it  not  be  wise,  simply  toVecog- 
nise  the  principle  at  present,  avoid  entering  into  details,  and  leave  the 
Government  to  accommodate  the  principle  to  thedifferentcircumstancea 
of  different  colonies  ?  You  must  carry  the  colonial  proprietors  with 
you.  You  can  have  no  object  in  creating  angry  feelings  amongst 
them ;  and  their  co-operation  is  indispensable  to  your  success.  The 
ground  which  the  slave  cultivates  belongs  to  his  master,  as  does  the 
house  which  he  inhabits.  Is  he  not  to  continue  in  the  occupation  of 
both  ?  If  so,  is  it  not  of  immense  importance  lo  the  success  of  your 
scheme,  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  planters  ?  Do  not  trust  to  them 
for  granting  the  principle.  Take  that  from  Parliament;  but,  in 
carrying  it  into  execution,  do  your  utmost  to  secure  the  good-will 
of  the  planters.  It  may  be  said  that  the  colonial  legislatures  will 
refuse  their  assistance  to  your  plans,  and  that  colonial  pro- 
prietors will  throw  obstacles  in  their  way.  But  I  say,  that,  armed 
as  his  Majesty's  Government  will  be,  with  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament, it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  colonial  legislatures  and 
proprietors  to  co-operate  with  you  ;  and  you  may  rely  upon  their 
doing  so.  It  was  an  important  part  of  the  Noble  Lord's  plan,  that 
it  gave  the  colonial  legislatures  the  choice  of  the  mode  in  which  they 
would  emancipate  their  slaves.  By  the  plan  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Secretary,  you  take  away  from  them  the  power  of  performing  this 
act  of  grace  ;  but  might  not  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  advan- 
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tageously  borrow,  if  time  were  given  him  to  consider  of  it,  that  part 
of  the  Noble  Lord's  plan  ?  At  present,  you  propose,  to  give  slaves 
almost  all  the  privileges  of  freemen,  but  have  taken  no  precautions 
against  their  abuse  of  those  privileges.  You  say,  the  Government  is 
to  have  the  power  of  appointing  stipendiary  magistrates ;  but  none  are 
yet  appointed. 

An  Honourable  Member. — How  can  they  be  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel. — 1  know  they  cannot  be,  and  that  is  my  com- 
plaint. You  propose  at  once  to  confer  freedom  upon  800,000  slaves, 
but  have  as  yet  taken  none  of  the  precautions  you  admit  to  be  neces- 
sary. If  the  people  of  this  country,  not  satisfied  with  laying  the 
foundations  of  ultimate  liberty,  insist  upon  immediately  granting  it, 
even  to  the  prejudice  of  the  slave — if  the  people,  I  say,  are  mad 
enough  to  force  such  a  project  upon  the  Government,  they  assume  a 
responsibility  which  not  only  no  sane  man,  but  no  philanthropist,  no 
real  friend  to  the  slave,  would  be  willing  to  adopt.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
plan  that  all  children  hereafter  born,  and  all  now  six  years  of  age, 
shall  be  free ;  but  would  it  not  be  desirable,  even  for  the  safety  of 
those  children  themselves,  that  preparatory  measures  should  be  taken 
before  effecting  so  great  a  change  ?  It  may  reach  the  colonies  in  the 
month  of  September  or  October,  without  any  previous  notice  that  a 
Bill  has  passed,  declaring  the  absolute  freedom  of  every  infant  born 
in  these  colonies.  The  master  will  then  have  no  direct  interest  in 
providing  for  the  children  of  slaves,  and  you  will  have  made  no  pro- 
vision for  their  custody  and  maintenance.  Even  in  your  foundling 
hospitals  at  home,  no  sudden  accession  of  children  to  be  provided  for 
could  be  met,  without  previous  preparation.  How  can  you  propose 
such  a  change  as  this,  then,  without  changing  the  laws  which  govern 
the  support  of  children  ?  Are  we  quite  sure  that  this  is  the  best  mode 
of  abolishing  slavery,  that  we  should  all  at  once  adopt  it  ?  It  may 
be  the  .bent  mode  you  can  adopt,  but  I  can  only  say,  that  it  has  in  no 
instance  been  tried.  It  was  not  tried  in  the  Caraccas,  for  there  there 
was  a  gradual  grant  of  freedom  to  certain  classes  of  slaves.  Bolivar 
did  not  abolish  slavery  by  the  adoption  of  any  such  principle  as  this. 
Again,  when  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  Eastern  states  of  the 
United  Slates,  this  was  not  the  course  adopted.  In  New  York, 
masses  of  slaves  were  not  at  once  made  free,  but  they  were  liberated 
in  small  bodies  at  distant  periods.  The  provisions  of  the  Spanish  law 
were,  I  think,  exceedingly  wise.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  we 
could  at  present  adopt  those  provisions ;  but  certainly  the  slave  starts 
in  the  Spanish  colonies  with  greater  advantages  than  he  does  in  our 
own  colonies,  for  he  has  a  greater  number  of  free  days.  Not  only 
has  he  every  Sunday  and  every  Saturday,  but  I  believe  every  Saint's 
day.  Being  entitled  to  the  produce  of  his  labour  on  those  days,  it 
has  not  been  difficult  in  the  Spanish  colonies  for  a  slave  to  realize  a 
sufficient  sum  to  purchase  his  freedom.  But  if  he  had  not  sufficient 
money  at  once  to  purchase  his  entire  liberty,  he  had  the  power  to 
purchase  one  day  in  the  week,  which  soon  gave  him  the  means  of 
purchasing  another,  and  so  on  till  he  was  entirely  free.  Whether  this 
principle  be  capable  of  adoption  in  our  own  colonies,  I  know  uot ; 
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but  it  is  wise  in  this  respect,  that  it  supplies  in  this  tropical  climate 
that  stimulus  to  labour,  which  prepares  the  slave  for  freedom. 

The  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  will  not  listen  to  a  pro- 
position for  the  slaves  paying  any  part  of  the  price  of  their  liberty. 
I  am  sorry  for  this ;  for  1  cannot  conceive  anything  more  prudent 
than  giving  the  slave  a  direct  interest  to  labour,  by  telling  him, 
"  If  you  do  labour,  you  will  secure  your  freedom."  I  am  arguing 
•all  along  in  the  interests  of  enlightened  humanity,  and  would  not, 
therefore,  retain  the  whip  for  purposes  of  commercial  advantage. 
But  you  have  a  right  to  doubt  whether  immediate  emancipation  would 
confer  a  benefit  upon  the  slave,  and  whether  the  maintenance  of 
mitigated  slavery  for  a  time  be  not  necessary  to  ensure  future  habits 
of  industry.  If  it  be  necessary,  no  friend  to  the  slave  can  object 
to  it.  It  is  easy  to  shew  that  emancipation  without  preparation  is  not 
advantageous  to  the  slave.  Again,  I  say,  look  to  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  Eastern  states  of  North  America.  In  Connecticut,  for 
instance,  slavery  has  been  abolished  for  fifty  years.  There  is  every 
inducement  to  exertion  there.  The  principle  of  the  Government  is 
democratic,  and  the  price  of  labour  is  high  j  but  such  is  the  im> 
serable  condition  of  the  free  blacks,  that  the  greatest  philanthropists 
have  not  been  able  to  devise  anything  more  for  their  advantage  than 
removing  them  from  that  country  to  Africa.  Mr.  Deway,  who  is 
represented  as  one  of  the  warmest  advocates  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  America,  tells  us,  that  so  strong  is  the  feeling  of  the 
people  with  respect  to  men  of  colour,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
their  moral  character  can  be  raised,  and  that  the  gift  of  freedom  has 
only  tended  to  diminish  their  numbers  and  means  of  support,  without 
giving  them  any  real  advantage  in  their  moral  and  civil  condition. 
Let  us  proceed  with  caution,  then,  for  the  sake  of  the  slaves  them- 
selves, as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  colonists.  But  we  do  not  want 
to  create  a  domination  of  black  people,  hostile  to  the  whites,  idle  in 
their  habits,  and  unwilling  to  earn  their  subsistence  by  labour.  We 
wish  to  raise  a  race  of  industrious  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  to 
make  the  transition  to  that  state  from  the  present  as  easy  and  little 
dangerous  as  possible.  We  must  consult  the  good  of  the  colonial 
proprietors ;  for  if  we  do  not,  we  shall  do  auything  but  advance  the 
real  liberty  of  the  black  population. 

The  Honourable  and  Gallant  Admiral,  the  Member  for  Stirling- 
shire, says  that,  although  the  blacks  in  St.  Domingo  will  not  labour 
in  sugar  plantations,  they  do  labour  to  raise  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  that  they  are  happy ;  are  not  in  rags,  like  the  slaves  in  the 
British  colonies ;  have  abundance  of  food,  and  an  increasing  popu- 
lation. If  our  object  were  to  create  twenty  St  Domingoes,  the 
evidence  of  the  Gallant  Admiral  would  be  important;  but  is  that  our 
object  ?  Do  we  want  sugar  cultivation  to  cease  in  our  own  colonies  ? 
Who  thinks  that  the  slaves  will  be  exposed  to  famine,  if  eman- 
cipated ?  It  is  clear,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  will  obtain  a  suf- 
ficiency of  food  by  a  very  small  application  of  labour  ;  but  the  object 
is  not  to  create  a  number  of  St.  Domingoes.  We  want  to  enable  the 
whites  to  remain  in  the  West  Indies,  and  set  an  example  of  cul- 
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tivation  to  this  inferior  race  of  mankind.  But  if  your  plan  should 
fail,  and  sugar  cultivation  should  cease  in  the  West  Indies,  what 
would  be  the  consequence  ?  Do  Honourable  Members  recollect  that 
there  are  not  less  than  4,000,000  cwt.  of  sugar  consumed  in  this 
country  every  year  ?  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  consumption  of 
sugar  in  this  country;  and  I  ask  those  friends  of  humanity,  who 
state  that  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  all  pecuniary  advantages, 
to.  consider,  if  the  cultivation  of  sugar  should  be  abandoned  in  our 
colonies,  what  will  be  the  condition  of  slaves  in  the  colonies  of  other 
states  ? 

The  Gallant  Admiral  says,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
nature  for  slaves  restored  to  freedom  to  labour  in  sugar  plantations. 
I  say,  then,  attempt  to  provide  a  stimulus  in  lieu  of  coercion ;  for 
depend  upon  it,  that  if  you  do  not,  the  consequence  will  be, 
increased  and  aggravated  hardships,  not  to  your  own  slaves, 
but  to  the  slaves  of  other  nations.  Your  colonies  may  become 
wildernesses  to-morrow — they  may  be  reduced  to  the  state  of 
St.  Domingo,— but  the  demand  for  sugar  will  continue,  and  it 
will  be  supplied  from  the  colonies  of  other  states ;  and  either 
those  colonies  must  import  fresh  slaves,  or  those  they  have 
already  must  labour  still  more  severely  to  supply  your  demand. 
You  may  say,  that  it  is  sufficient  for  you  to  provide  for  your  own 
ease,  and  that  you  are  only  responsible  for  the  slaves  in  your  own 
power,  and  that  you  set  an  example,  which  if  neglected  by  other 
countries,  entails  the  responsibility  upon  them.  Legally  speaking, 
that  is  true ;  but  there  is  a  moral  responsibility,  as  well  as  a  legal  re- 
sponsibility, imposed  upon  you.  The  failure  of  your  experiment  may 
be  an  injury  to  the  slaves  in  every  part  of  the  world,  for  it  will  prevent 
other  countries  attempting  to  follow  your  example. 

The  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  for  Dublin,  who  spoke  first, 
this  evening,  said—"  1  recognise  no  difficulties ;  I  contend  for  the 
absolute  right  of  the  slave  to  freedom.  1  can  admit  of  no  pecuniary 
calculations— no  considerations  of  revenue  or  commerce,  for  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  humanity."  Why,  Sir,  that  was  exactly  the  language 
held  by  the  National  Convention  of  France.  On  the  4th  of  February, 
1794,  the  National  Convention  determined  on  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  Assembly  was  just  as  impatient  to  come  to  a  division  on  the 
question,  as  some  Honourable  Members  now  appear  to  be.  Two 
deputies  from  St.  Domingo  were  presented  to  the  representatives  of 
the  nation,  and  were  received  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  interest 
and  fraternity.  Several  Members  spoke  of  the  right  of  the  coloured 
people  to  immediate  emancipation,  and  one  called  upon  the  Assembly 
not  to  dishonour  itself  by  further  discussion.  The  Assembly  rose, 
and  voted  by  acclamation ;  and  the  President  pronounced  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  amidst  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Republurue!" — 44  Vive  la  Con- 
vention Nationalet1"  The  deputies  were  conducted  to  the  President, 
who  gave  them  the  fraternal  kiss,  which  was  also  given  them  by  the 
whole  Assembly.  Tears  of  joy  were  in  all  eyes, — 44  Vive  la  Liberie  I n 
in  all  mouths, — and  Danton  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  proclaimed 
the  triumph  of  liberty,  and  the  downfall  of  England.   I  will  abstain 
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from  detailing  the  atrocities  which  followed  in  St.  Domingo, — the 
House  well  knows  them.  I  will  only  observe,  that  all  the  disorders 
which  have  been  described  as  occurring  there,  also  occurred  in  the 
French  colony  of  Guadaloupe.  A  general  officer,  reporting  upon  the 
state  of  that  island  shortly  after  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  de- 
scribes all  the  habitations  as  ruined, — all  their  proprietors  reduced  to 
a  state  of  beggary, — and  the  slaves  as  having  turned  pirates  to  attack 
neutrals  and  the  English,  by  whom  many  of  them  were  taken,  and 
sold  as  slaves.  Seeing  this  wretched  state  of  things,  the  French 
governor  attempted  to  enforce  in  Guadaloupe  the  regulations  adopted 
by  Toussaint  in  St.  Domingo ;  but  he  being  a  white,  they  resisted  the 
imposition  of  those  regulations.  Torrents  of  blood  were  shed  ;  and, 
finally,  slavery  was  again  established  in  Guadaloupe,  as  a  less  evil 
than  liberty  indiscriminately  given.  With  these  warnings  before  us, 
I  implore  the  House,  for  the  sake  of  the  slaves  themselves,  to  come 
to  no  precipitate  decision  of  this  question, — I  implore  it,  after  re- 
cognising the  principle  embodied  in  the  first  resolution,  to  apply  it 
with  discretion,  and  to  take  care  that  we  do  not,  by  our  legislation, 
increase  the  hardships  of  slaves  in  the  Brazils  and  Spanish  colonies, 
instead  of  obtaining  any  mitigation  of  their  lot.  Do  not  let  us  lay 
ourselves  open  to  the  taunts  of  those  slaves,  and  let  them  say, — 
"  Had  you  tried  your  experiment  with  more  caution,  we  might  have 
been  free.*'  If  we  proceed  cautiously  we  may,  probably,  have  the 
satisfaction— the  highest  which  a  Christian  legislature, — which  human 
beings  can  enjoy — that  of  setting  an  example  of  wisely-regulated 
humanity,  followed  by  all  the  world.  But  if  we  refuse,  after  esta- 
blishing the  principle  of  liberty,  to  accommodate  that  principle  to  the 
state  of  society  in  the  colonies,— if  we  prove  that  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  is  not  accompanied  with  increased  security  to  life  and 
property, — if  we  induce  the  United  States,  with  two  millions  of  slaves, 
to  persevere  in  refusing  to  them  religious  education  and  knowledge 
of  alt  kinds,  for  fear  of  the  use  they  may  make  of  it,  we  shall  have 
sacrificed  our  own  interest,  and  have  incurred,  if  not  the  guilt,  the 
grave  responsibility  of  having,  by  a  precipitate  attempt  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  our  own  slaves,  aggravated  the  hardships  of  those 
who  are  exposed  even  to  a  more  bitter  fate  than  their's  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — Sir,  in  the  greater  part  of 
what  has  fallen  from  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  who  has  just  sat 
down,  I  most  entirely  and  cordially  concur.  I  concur  with  him  in  his 
statement  of  the  responsibility  under  which  this  House  is  at  present 
acting,  not  only  as  this  measure  relates  to  the  great  interests  of  this 
country,  but  as  it  affects  the  condition  of  the  slaves  themselves. 
But,  Sir,  I  agree  also  with  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet,  that  the 
situation  in  which  this  question  stands  at  the  present  moment,  notwith- 
standing the  danger  and  the  hazard  necessarily  consequent  upon  the 
settlement  of  this  most  difficult  and  important  subject,  is  attended  with 
dnngers  much  greater  than  any  we  are  likely  to  incur  by  such  an 
attempt  to  proceed  further.  The  Right  Honourable  Baronet  admits 
that  we  ought  to  take  a  bold  and  decided  step  to  effect  the  entire 
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emancipation  of  the  slaves.  The  difference  between  us  is  this : 
the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  contends  that  the  only  step  we 
ought  to  take  at  the  present  moment  is,  to  pass  resolutions  stating 
the  necessity  of  emancipation,  and  then  consenting  to  postpone, 
to  a  future  period,  the  introduction  of  any  measure  for  carrying 
those  resolutions  into  effect.  Now  I  must  say  that  I  consider  this 
would  be  a  most  impolitic  course,  because  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  results  which  are  likely  to  arise  from  sending  out  to  the 
West  Indies  a  resolution  without  any  practical  effect,  would  be  most 
dangerous,  and  had  much  better  be  avoided.  Sir,  during  the  course 
of  this  debate  very  different  views  of  this  question  have  been  enter- 
tained. Some  Gentlemen  think  that  we  ought  immediately  to  declare 
the  entire  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  that  is  to  say,  the  total  abolition 
of  slavery.  The  total  abolition  of  slavery  I  will  support ;  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  support  it  without  some  conditions,  and  some  measures 
of  preparation.  The  Right  Honourable  Baronet  has  said,  that  as 
strong  a  stimulus  as  can  possibly  be  given  to  the  industry  of  the 
slaves  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  he  quotes  the  case  of  the  Spanish 
colonies.  Why,  Sir,  we  adopt  precisely  that  course  according  to  our 
plan,  because  we  give  to  the  slave  the  means  of  purchasing  his 
entire  freedom,  by  one-twelfth  of  his  labour.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
it  could  be  possible  to  give  a  stronger  stimulus  to  the  slave  to  labour 
than  we  propose  to  give  to  him  by  this  proposition. 

The  case  of  St.  Domingo  has  been  referred  to.    The  Right  Ho* 
nourable  Baronet  said  that  he  would  not  enter  into  that  case,  but 
he  dwelt  upon  the  case  of  Guadaloupe.    Now  I  entreat  the  House  to 
recollect  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  a  case  which 
occurred  during  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade,  with  barbarians 
recently  imported  from  Africa,  and  the  case  of  our  colonies;  in 
which,  though  the  slaves  are  not  in  a  civilized  state,  still  they  have 
been  for  a  considerable  period  inhabiting  a  civilized  country.    I  ap- 
prehend— indeed  it  has  been  proved— that  the  slaves  in  our  colonies 
have  a  certain  taste  for  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life ;  and 
therefore,  there  is  surely  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  be  more 
inclined  to  apply  themselves  to  industrious  habits  than  slaves  recently 
imported,  and  accustomed  to  a  life  of  barbarity  and  incivilization. 
Cases  have  been  stated,  and  individual  instances  have  been  quoted, 
in  which  the  slaves  have  evinced  a  great  disposition  to  industry ;  still 
1  am  free  to  admit,  that  I  do  not  tiiink  it  can  be  said  that  wc  ought 
at  once  to  remove  from  the  slaves  all  restraint,  because  it  can  be 
shewn  that  in  some  instances  they  are  industrious.    I  am  ready  to 
agree,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  fact  of  their  being  negroes  to 
preclude  them  from  being  as  industrious  as  other  men ;  still  I  do  not 
conceive,  because  some  of  them  are  inclined  to  apply  themselves  to 
labour,  that  therefore  it  should  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  whole 
body  of  negroes  would  do  the  same.    I  entirely  agree  with  those 
who  think  that  it  is  not  enough  in  our  arrangement,  even  for  the  sake 
of  the  slaves  themselves,  that  we  should  place  them  in  a  situation 
in  which  they  would  merely  be  able  to  gain  their  own  existence. 
We  are  bound,  if  we  can,  to  introduce  such  a  plan  as  will  enable 
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them  to  become  industrious  labourers.  The  Honourable  Member  for 
Northumberland,  on  the  first  night  of  this  debate,  stated  that  the 
first  thing  that  would  happen  if  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  were 
immediately  effected,  would  be  their  relapsing  into  a  state  of  bar- 
barism. I  am  far  from  thinking  that  anything  which  would  lead  to 
such  a  result  would  be  advisable,  because  I  think,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  very  large  majority  of  the  population  of  our  colonies 
that  is  at  present  composed  of  slaves,  the  most  destructive  conse- 
quences would  occur  from  their  returning  to  a  state  of  barbarism. 

The  Right  Honourable  Baronet,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  com- 
mented on  the  wording  of  the  first  resolution  proposed  by  my  Right 
Honourable  Friend.  I  submit  that  that  resolution  does  not  declare 
that  slavery  shall  be  immediately  abolished,  but  it  says  that  good  and 
effectual  measures  shall  be  taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery. 
That  is  its  plain  meaning,  and  I  really  cannot  imagine  how  it  can 
be  misunderstood.  Sir,  besides  those  who  think  with  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman,  that,  having  passed  the  resolutions  we  should 
not  proceed  to  carry  them  into  practical  effect;  and  those  who  think  that 
resolutions,  and  an  Act  founded  upon  them,  should  be  passed  for  the 
immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves  without  any  conditions  at  all ; — 
there  is  another  class,  whose  interests  are  represented  by  the  Noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Liverpool,  who— (for  on  this  occasion  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  every  Gentleman,  whatever  opinions 
he  entertains,  agrees  that  the  time  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
has  at  length  arrived)  admit — the  principle  of  compensation,  but 
object  to  the  proposal  we  make  on  that  part  of  the  subject;  but 
.  who  enter  into  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion which  should  be  made  to  the  West  India  planters  should  be 
20,000,000/.  instead  of  15,000,000/.  Now,  I  must  say,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  enabled  to  understand  the  value  of  the  slaves,  from  the 
statement  of  the  West  India  planters  themselves,  it  is  somewhere 
about  45,000,000/.  Then,  when  we  propose  to  give  them  one-third 
of  the  full  amount  of  their  own  calculation  of  the  value  of  the  slaves, 
and  only  to  take  from  them  one-fourth  of  their  labour,  I  think  it 
cannot  be  said  that  this  is  an  unfair  proposition.  On  this  poiut,  also, 
1  own  I  concur  with  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet.  I  think  with 
him  that  the  question  of  money  is  a  minor  consideration  among  the 
great  and  important  interests  involved  in  this  question;  but  I 
certainly  do  think— though  1  really  do  not  entertain  any  great  pre- 
ponderance of  feeling  in  favour  of  one  sum  rather  than  another — 
after  the  best  consideration  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  subject, 
that  a  grant  of  15,000,000/.,  by  way  of  compensation  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  slaves,  ought  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  West 
India  interest.  The  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  for  Dublin 
stated — and  the  argument  has  been  advanced  by  other  Honourable 
Members — that  the  time  for  having  any  probationary  state  has  gone 
by;  because,  said  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  the  question  was 
brought  forward  in  1823,  and  after  so  long  an  interval,  there  cannot 
be  occasion  for  any  further  probation.  But,  Sir,  let  me  remind  the 
Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  that  the  foremost  argument  of 
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•  !im  advocate  the  cause  of  the  slaves  has  always  been,  that 
i  a  interval  the  colonial  legislatures  have  done  nothing  at 
>  dtrL-fore,  in  point  of  fact,  we  are  now  applying  ourselves  to 
«  a-c  <>f  the  slaves,  they  being  in  the  same  state  as  they  were  in 
.   \<_-ur  1S<23  ;  and  as  it  was  desirable,  then,  to  introduce  some  in- 
■  Niui! ate.  state  between  perfect  slavery  and  perfect  freedom,  I  think 
t.i      ;mc  reason  exists  for  applying  that  principle  on  the  present 
««,  Lesion.    With  regard  to  the  second  resolution,  we  have  heard  a 
•.    i <-t y  of  amounts  stated  by  different  Gentlemen,  and  I  am  inclined 
<<•  apprehend  that  we  may  expect  some  considerable  discussion  upon 
' r  ;  but  from  the  course  the  debate  has  taken,  I  do  not  apprehend 
tli at  any  Gentleman  has  any  material  objection  to  the  passing  of  the 
present  resolution. 

The  question  was  then  put  that  the  first  resolution  be  agreed  to. 

On  Strangers  being  directed  to  withdraw, — 

Mr.  Hume  said, — Really  I  hope  the  Honourable  and  Learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Godson)  will  not  give  the  Committee  the  trouble  of 
dividing.  I  beg  to  put  it  to  him,  whether,  as  we  are  all  nearly 
agreed  on  the  principle  of  the  first  resolution,  he  will  not  consent  to 
withdraw  his  amendment?  The  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentle- 
man, of  course,  is  aware  that  he  can  move  the  amendment  in  any 
future  stage  of  the  proceeding. 

Mr.  Godson. — I  am  sure  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  give  the 
House  the  trouble  of  dividing.  I  have  two  objects  in  view  in  pro- 
posing this  resolution,  which  I  stated  to  the  House  on  a  former 
occasion  ;  but  as  they  can  be  attained  by  moving  it  hereafter,  I  will 
not  press  the  amendment  now  j  and,  therefore,  with  only  one  single 
observation,  which  I  hope  the  Committee  will  permit  me  to  make, 
I  shall  conclude.  It  is  with  reference  to  an  observation  which  was 
made  by  a  Gallant  Admiral,  who  said,  in  allusion  to  the  Assembly 
of  Jamaica,  that  they  were  bankrupts,  and  could  only  pay  half  a 
crown  in  the  pound.  Now  I  beg  to  tell  that  Honourable  and  Gallant 
Officer,  that  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica 
is  now  sitting  under  that  Gallery,  and  that  another  of  them  is  in 
Loo  don  }  and  I  will  venture  to' say,  on  their  behalf,  that  they  are, 
both  of  them,  most  highly  respectable  and  most  independent  men. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — The  Committee  will,  perhaps,  excuse 
me  if  I  trespass  on  its  attention  for  only  a  very  few  moments. 
As  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  intention  to  divide  on  the  first 
resolution,  I  owe  it  to  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  who 
has  withdrawn  the  amendment  he  intended  to  propose,  to  state  that, 
most  undoubtedly,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  this  measure,  it 
is  not  only  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary,  that  we  should  have, 
working  with  us,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  colonial  legislatures.  I 
not  only  distinctly  make  that  admission,  but  I  am  ready  at  once  to 
announce,  that  without  the  concurrence  of  the  colonial  legislatures, 
we  should  have  a  very  painful  and  difficult  task  to  perform.  In  the  first 
place,  however,  I  conceive  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Par- 
liament, here,  should  take  the  initiative.   1  hold  it  to  be  essential  that 
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the  question  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  must,  in  some  mode 
or  other,  now  and  for  ever  be  settled.  I  will  add  one  word  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  of  congratulation 
to  the  country,  and  of  congratulation  to  the  friends  of  the  interests 
of  humanity  throughout  the  world,  that  the  Jiat  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons  has  gone  forth — that  emancipation  is  inevitable — that 
we  have  now  only  to  consider  of  the  safest,  the  most  practicable,  and 
the  most  reasonable  mode  of  carrying  it  into  effect ;  and  that  even 
our  main  differences  and  disagreements  are  almost  reduced  to  matters 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Lord  Viscount.  San  don. — Having  intended  to  propose  an  amend* 
ment  on  this  resolution,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  shall  follow  the  example 
of  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman,  and  refrain  from  troubling 
the  Committee  with  it  upon  the  present  occasion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. — It  is  of  such  immense  importance  that  we, 
ai  a  legislative  body,  should  be  enabled  to  fulfil  whatever  promises 
we  hold  out,  that  I  must  beg  to  propose  two  verbal  amendments  in 
this  resolution.  It  is  resolved  that  immediate  measures  shall  be  taken 
for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery.  Now,  these  words  really  do  not 
agree  with  the  effect  of  the  resolution,  because  it  is  not  for  the  entire 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  it  is  not  to  take  place  directly.  I,  therefore, 
can  see  no  objection  to  our  resolving  that  "  measures  be  taken  for 
the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery ;"  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  of 
so  much  importance  that  unanimity  should  exist  on  this  occasion,  that 
I  shall  not  press  the  amendment.  I  beg  to  move  that  the  word 
"immediate"  be  struck  out,  and  that  the  word  "  entire"  be  struck 
out,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  word  44  ultimate." 

Sir  Robert  Inglis. — I  shall  certainly  support  the  amendments. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  is  rather 
unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  words  in  measures  of  this  kind  ;  and  I 
would  caution  him  to  take  care  that  the  words  "  immediate,"  and 
M  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery,"  do  not  occasion  as  much  difficulty 
and  dispute  as  his  former  declaration  with  respect  to  the  •*  extinction 
of  tithes." 

The  amendments  were  then  put,  and  negatived. 

Mr.  Buckingham. — It  is  not  my  intention,  I  can  assure  the  Com- 
mittee, to  add  to  the  very  great  length  of  this  debate.  I  only  require 
ten  minutes. 

Several  Honourable  Members. — Oh  !  Oh  ! 

Mr.  Buckingham.— -I  placed  my  amendment  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chairman  at  a  period  when  the  forms  of  the  House  would  not  admit 
of  its  being  received,  and  I  was  then  informed  that  it  would  be  com- 
petent to  me  to  move  the  amendment  when  the  proper  time  arrived. 
Now  the  time  has  arrived  ;  and  when,  during  the  whole  of  this  debate, 
the  arguments  of  Honourable  Gentlemen  have  been  mainly  directed 
against  immediate  emancipate  on-of  which  I  am  the  humble  advocate 
-t-I  am  expected  to  place  this  amendment  in  the  hands  of  the  Chair- 
man, without  being  allowed  the  opportunity  of  shewing  wherein  it  is 
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referable  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  the  objections  which 
have  been  raised.    Now,  if  the  House  will  allow  me  five  minutes- 
Several  Honourable  Members. — Oh!  Oh  ! 
Mr.  Buckingham. — Am  I  not  to  state  the  object  of  my  amend- 
ment ?  

Several  Honourable  Members. — Question !  Question ! 

Mr.  Buckingham. — Well,  then,  1  will  state  my  reason  for  proposing 
this  amendment  in  one  observation.  It  is  true,  this  resolution  states 
that  immediate  measures  shall  be  taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
slavery ;  but  there  is  no  one  syllable  in  that  resolution  indicative  of 
the  period  at  which  that  abolition  shall  take  place.  Now  this  circum- 
stance, coupled  with  a  declaration  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
himself,  fully  warrants  the  assumption,  that  slavery  is  to  continue  for 
some  time  longer.  There  is  no  indication,  either,  of  any  intention  to 
free  the  slave,  in  future,  from  the  degrading  punishment  of  the  whip ; 
and,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  resolution  is  defective  in 
these  two  points.  The  resolution  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to 
propose  embraces  them  both.  Whether  the  resolution  be  or  be  not  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  House,  1  can  assure  it  that  I  am 
the  last  person  who  would  be  disposed  to  trouble  it,  by  making  long 
speeches,  or  moving  an  adjournment  of  the  debates. 

The  Honourable  Member  then  moved  an  amendment,  to  the  effect 
that  slavery  should  be  at  once  abolished,  and  that  no  further  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted. 

The  question  was  then  put. 

Lord  Viscount  Howick — As  I  entirely  concur  in  the  resolution 
which  the  Honourable  Gentleman  has  proposed,  and  as  I  certainly 
shall,  in  a  future  stage  of  this  proceeding,  advocate  the  propositions 
contained  in  it,  I  entreat  the  Honourable  Member  not  now  to  press  it 
to  a  division.  He  has  himself  stated  that  my  Right  Honourable 
Friend's  resolution  is  only  defective.  I  agree  with  him  that  it  does 
not  go  far  enough ;  but  as  far  as  we  all  go,  let  us  go  together ;  let  this 
first  resolution  be  passed  unanimously,  and  then  let  the  Honourable 
Member  move  the  amendment  on  the  second  and  third  resolutions,  to 
which  I  have  a  precisely  similar  objection.  The  Honourable  Gentle- 
•man  must  see  the  immense  importance  of  our  sanctioning,  by  an 
unanimous  vote,  the  great  principle  of  slave  emancipation. 

Mr.  Buckingham. — After  the  declaration  of  the  Noble  Lord,  and 
upon  the  understanding  that  when  the  other  resolutions  are  proposed, 
I  shall  have  his  support,  I  beg  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

The  original  question  was  then  put,  and  carried,  and  the  resolution 
was  agreed  to. 

Lord  Viscount  Sandon. — May  I  beg  to  ask  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  in  what  way  and  when  he  will  make  the  House  ac- 

Suainted  with  the  manner  in  which  he  proposes  to  carry  into  effect  the 
etails  of  his  plan  ? 
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Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  shall  move  that  we  proceed  with  the 
second  resolution  to-morrow ;  and,  of  course,  when  we  come  to  the 
fourth,  I  shall  have  to  state  the  course  I  propose  to  adopt. 

The  House  resumed;  the  Chairman  reported  progress;  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  sit  again  to-morrow. 


Viscount  St.  Vincent. — My  Lords,  I  have  to  apologize  to  your 
Lordships  for  troubling  you  upon  the  present  occasion,  because  I  am 
well  aware  that  no  arguments  which  I  can  offer,  can  add  weight  to 
the  petition  I  have  now  the  honour  to  present  to  your  Lordships  $ 
but,  looking  to  the  great  respectability  of  these  petitioners,  and  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject,  I  beg  permission  to 
trouble  you  with  a  very  few  words  upon  the  matter  to  which  it  refers. 
The  petition  which  1  have  the  honour  to  present  to  your  Lordships, 
comes  from  the  proprietors,  merchants,  shipowners,  manufacturers, 
traders,  mortgagees,  annuitants,  and  others,  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  British  West  India  colonies  ;  and  they  pray  your  Lord- 
ships not  to  pass  any  measure  that  would  infringe  upon  their  rights, 
without  sufficient  compensation  being  first  provided ;  and  they  also 
pray  to  be  heard  by  Counsel  in  support  of  their  petition.  As  your 
Lordships  are  aware,  this  petition  refers  to  measures  and  resolutions 
which  are  now  under  consideration  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
aud  which  go  so  deeply  to  affect  the  property  of  the  petitioners,  to 
many  of  whom  it  has  descended  from  their  ancestors — by  others,  it  has 
beeu  acquired  by  purchase  j  and  of  the  whole  of  them,  many  are  not 
only  interested  in  the  property,  but,  I  may  add,  in  the  lives  of  a  large 
body  of  the  persons  now  resident  in  the  colonies. 

In  presenting  this  petition,  praying  for  protection  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  property,  1  beg  to  state,  that  I  am  aware  that  difficulties  have 
been  started  by  many  well-meaning  persons  in  this  country,  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  property.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  rights 
of  property  in  the  lands  of  those  countries,  but  in  the  negro,  uuder 
the  denomination  and  description  of  a  slave.  I  feel  it  right,  there- 
fore, to  trespass  for  a  short  time  on  your  Lordships'  attention,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  short  history  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
property  has  been  acquired.  Your  Lordships  are,  no  doubt,  aware 
that  the  slave  trade  was  first  recognised  in  this  country  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  which  period  Great  Britain  had  no  colonies  of 
her  own.  The  trade,  therefore,  was  not  got  up  under  the  influence 
of  those  who  were  interested  in  the  West  India  colonies.    In  the 


reign  of  King  William  III.  an  Act  was  passed  (in  the  9th  and  10th 
of  that  reign,  c.  27,  if  I  recollect  rightly),  for  the  encouragement  of 
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the  African  trade  j  and  while  that  Act  imposed  a  tax  on  almost  every 
article  of  commerce,  it  left  the  importation  of  negroes  into  the  colonies 
free  of  duty.    I  believe  that  negroes,  and  gold  and  silver,  were  put 
on  the  same  footing,  and  were  alone  exempted  from  duty.  No  repeal 
of  that  Statute  took  place  until  the  Act  passed  for  the  extinction  of 
the  slave  trade.    In  the  13th  and  14th  Geo.  III.  an  Act  was  passed 
inviting  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  people  of  this  country,  to  invest 
their  money  in  colonial  securities ;  and  in  describing  the  nature  of 
those  securities,  slaves  are  particularly  mentioned.    I  submit  to  your 
Lordships  that  mortgages  which  were  sanctioned  by,  and  took  place 
under  this  Act,  include  slaves  as  well  as  other  property ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  any  Act  can  be  justly  passed  in  this  country  to 
sever  the  one  from  the  other,  without  paying  back  the  money  that 
was  borrowed  on  those  mortgages.    "  Lands  and  slaves  "  stand 
together  in  that  Act ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  to  sever 
them,  without  producing  consequences  that  must  be  fatal  to  the 
whole.    I  contend,  my  Lords,  that  this  Act  must  be  considered  as 
having  been  passed  for  the  security  and  protection  of  the  mortgager 
as  well  as  of  the  mortgagee.    By  the  Act  in  question  the  mortgager 
was  enabled  to  borrow  money  which  he  otherwise  could  not  have 
done ;  and  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  many  of  the  petitioners  are  in- 
terested in  that  particular  description  of  property  ;  and  if  (supposing 
Parliament  should  think  it  right  to  make  such  provision),  the  payment 
of  the  mortgaged  debts  incurred  under  that  Act  be  provided  for, — 
still,  unless  further  provision  be  made  to  secure  the  rights  of  (he 
mortgager,  he  will  have  just  grounds  for  considering  himself  ag- 
grieved.   By  another  Act,  (the  50th  Geo.  III.)  the  manner  in  which 
mortgages  are  to  be  effected  is  particularly  specified  ;  and  in  another 
very  important  Act, — 1  mean  the  Act  of  Registration, — the  right  of 
property  in  slaves  is  expressly  acknowledged.    But,  independent 
of  this  deliberate  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  property  in  the 
slave  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  I  may  observe  that  the  Govern- 
ment has,  itself,  frequently  held  property  of  this  description, — both 
as  regards  land  and  slaves, — and,  therefore,  I  say  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognise  the  rights  of  the  present  owners,  and  to  satisfy  their  just 
claims.    I  know  it  has  been  thrown  out  in  this  House,  (and  I  was 
very  sorry,  for  one,  to  hear  the  expression  of  such  an  opinion),  that 
the  West  India  proprietors  cannot,  on  abstract  principles,  have  a  right 
of  property  in  the  slave  ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  "  abstract  right,"  when  put  in  opposition  to  the  established 
law  of  the  land.    It  is  to  the  statute  law,  and  not  to  the  common  law, 
we  are  to  look,  as  laying  the  foundation  of  every  description  of  pro- 
perty j  and  if  we  once  let  in  the  doctrine  of*  abstract  right,"  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  where  we  are  to  stop  ?    If  we  once  drive  the  wedge 
of  "  abstract  right "  into  questions  of  property,  I  think  we  shall 
soon  find  that  it  will  split  the  fabric  to  its  very  foundation.    It  is  not 
only  in  the  colonies  that  the  existence  of  slavery  has  been  recognised 
by  Act  of  Parliament ;  because  it  existed  in  Scotland  till  a  late  period, 
and  was  only  abolished  in  the  year  l/7-r>.    If  your  Lordships  refer 
to  Ihe  Act  of  Parliament  on  this  subject,  passed  in  tbe'irtb  Geo.  HI., 
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you  will  6 rid,  that  in  the  preamble  of  that  Act  it  is  stated  that  slavery 
in  that  country  was  to  be  abolished, — not  because  of  the  grievances 
suffered  by  the  bondsmen,  or  of  the  hardships  they  were  supposed  to 
endure, — but,  for  the  sake  of  the  owners  of  the  mines,  to  which 
these  bondsmen  were  attached.    This  is  a  case  of  great  importance  j 
and  I  leave  your  Lordships  to  apply  it  to  the  subject  of  colonial 
slavery.    It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  whenever  a  person  in  this 
country  is  called  upon  to  surrender  any  kind,  sort,  or  description  of 
property  whatever,  the  proprietor  is  fully  compensated, — which  is 
done,  by  summoning  a  jury  for  the  purpose  of  determining  upon  the 
amount  to  be  awarded,  and  who  give  compensation  to  the  proprietor 
contemporaneously  with  bis  giving  up  the  possession  of  that  pro- 
perty.   1  believe  this  doctrine  holds  good  even  in  the  case  of 
uuisances ;  for  though  a  new  nuisance  cannot  be  created,  yet  if  the 
nuisance  be  an  old  one,  a  party  cannot  be  called  upon  to  remove  it, 
without  indemnification. 

If  I  am  wrong  on  this  point,  the  Noble  Lords  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion in  this  House  will,  I  am  sure,  set  me  right.    This  House,  which 
is  considered,  in  an  especial  degree,  the  guardians  of  property*  will, 
I  am  persuaded,  be  disposed  to  consider  this  subject  with  that  atten- 
tion which  it  merits  ;  and  will  consider  any  measure  that  may  come 
up  from  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  with  a  due  regard  for  the 
degree  in  which  property  may  be  affected  by  it.    It  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  whatever  is  done  by  the  Government,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  relief,  or  compensation,  for  the  West  India  proprietors, 
should  not  assume  the  character  of,  or  be  considered  as,  an  act  of 
spoliation.    I  am  satisfied  that  no  one  wishes  it  should  be  so :  but 
in  order,  not  only  that  the  public,  but  that  the  West  India  proprietors 
as  well,  should  be  satisfied  that  it  is  compensation,  and  not  spoliation, 
which  is  proposed  ; — I  cannot  but  wish  that  there  should  be  some 
basis  laid  down  upon  which  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  property 
the  West  India  proprietors  may  be  called  upon,  by  any  legislative 
measure,  to  give  up.    I  am  aware  that  a  calculation  has  already  been 
made,  but  it  is  far  too  loose  a  one  to  give  satisfaction  either  to  the 
public  or  the  West  India  proprietors  themselves.    On  the  subject  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  itself,  I  admit,  my  Lords,  that  there  is  but 
one  opinion  throughout  the  country;  and  these  petitioners  them- 
selves state,  that  they  have  no  wish  to  throw  unnecessary  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  that  object.    If  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  refer  to  what  has  taken  place  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, I  would  call  the  notice  of  your  Lordships  to  the  resolution 
which  passed  the  House  of  Commons  last  night  unanimously.  Now, 
my  Lords,  with  reference  to  that,  I  feel  it  right — not  only  on  behalf 
of  the  West  India  proprietors,  but  of  the  colonial  authorities  ge- 
nerally, but  more  particularly  as  regards  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica — 
to  state  to  your  Lordships  that  they  have,  for  a  long  time  past, 
expressed  their  readiness  to  put  an  end  to  slavery,  provided  only  that 
their  interests  in  this  particular  description  of  property  should  be 
duly  considered.    Rut  when  before  was  anything  like  defined  com* 
pensation  proposed  by  Government  ? 
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My  Lords,  as  regards  any  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  part  of 
the  colonial  legislatures  on  this  subject,  if  it  were  in  contravention 
of  my  own  argument,  I  should  feel  bound  to  6tate  it.    I  am  aware 
of  none.  *  Up  to  the  present  moment,  I  have  never  heard  of  one 
single  act,  or  of  one  single  expression  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
colonial  authorities,  that  could  be  construed  to  amount  to  anything 
like  even  an  intimation  upon  the  part  of  these  colonial  authorities 
that  they  were  anxious  for  the  continuance  of  negro  slavery.    It  is 
a  little  hard,  therefore,  I  think — at  this  time — to  say,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  trust  to  any  Act  that  may  be  recommended  to  the 
colonial  legislature  to  be  put  in  force.    If  there  has  been  a  back- 
wardness in  those  legislatures  to  do  certain  things  at  the  call  of  this 
Government,  it  must  be  recollected  that  they  formed  parts  of  one 
whole  ;  and  that  by  continued  subtraction  the  whole  labour  of  their 
slaves  might  be  withdrawn  without  compensation.    My  Lords, 
these  legislatures  have  not  only  their  own  interests  to  protect,  but 
those  of  the  persons  whom  they  represent,  also ;  as  well  as  those 
of  a  large  body  of  people  on  this  side  of  the  water ;  and  I  must 
take  leave  to  remind  your  Lordships  how  important  it  is  that  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  any  measures  upon  the  adoption  of 
which  Parliament  may  determine,  you  should  have  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  those  colonial  authorities  j  because  it  is  very  much  to 
be  feared,  that  if  the  British  Legislature,  by  a  bold  stroke,  dissolves 
the  existing  tics  between  the  negroes  and  the  proprietors,  the  slaves 
will  no  longer  feel  that  respect  and  affection  which  they  have  in  so 
many  instances  evinced  for  their  masters,  whom  they  have  consi- 
sidercd  as  their  best  and  truest  friends.    I  certainly  am  not  disposed 
to  advert  to  individual  instances  where  that  feeling  has  been  dis- 
played in  a  remarkable  degree j  but  I  do  know  that,  during  the 
late  insurrection  in  Jamaica,  several  instances  occurred,  in  which 
the  negroes  declared  that  they  would  stand  by  their  masters'  pro- 
perty under  any  circumstances  whatever,  and  afford  it  protection. 
My  Lords,  though  negroes,  they  did  not  falsify  their  declaration  $ 
they  did  afford  the  promised  protection,  at  all  hazards ;  and  the 
dying  declaration  of  a  negro,  who  suffered  for  taking  part  in  this 
insurrection,  testified,  that  on  one  estate  the  whole  of  the  negroes 
refused  to  join  in  the  destruction  of  their  master's  property,  from 
the  respect  they  bore  him.    I  mention  this  because,  whatever  may 
be  said  about  the  condition  of  the  negro,  in  such  cases  as  these*  at 
least,  it  is  hardly  matter  of  doubt  but  that  (unless  the  system  of 
emancipation  be  well  considered)  it  will  go  to  interfere  with  the 
happiness  and  comfort  of  the  slaves  themselves.    I  particularly 
wish  to  direct  your  Lordships*  attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  excite  any  discussion  in  respect  of  the 
resolutions  now  before  the  other  House  of  Parliament  j  but  as  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  slavery  must  cease,  I  would  beg  respect- 
fully to  suggest  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  whether  it  might  not  be 
wise  to  stop  at  a  certain  point,  and  to  appoint  Commissioners,  and 
to  send  them  out  to  the  West  Indies,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  the  local  authorities  ?    But,  my  Lords,  these  Commissioners 
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must  be  armed  with  further  powers,  or  else  they  might  as  well  re- 
main at  home ;  because,  unless  they  could  satisfy  the  colonial 
authories  that  some  compensation  would  be  given  on  account  of 
the  property  they  would  be  called  upon  to  relinquish,  those  autho- 
rities would  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  recommendations  of  such 
Commissioners.  But  1  do  think  that  if  Commissioners  were 
appointed,  with  powers  to  arrange  the  various  and  complicated 
questions  of  compensation  that  might  arise,  every  attention  would 
be  paid  to  their  suggestions,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
settling  the  details  of  this  important  question.  I  have  no  wish  to 
trouble  your  Lordships  by  going  into  a  discussion  of  the  general 
question,  the  importance  of  which  is  admitted,  I  believe,  on  all 
bands — more  particularly,  when  there  are  so  many  Noble  Lords  pre- 
sent who  are  so  much  better  acquainted  with,  and  so  much  more 
capable  of  discussing,  its  merits  than  myself.  Before  I  sit  down,  I 
wish  to  advert,  for  a  moment,  to  the  subject  of  free  labour.  I  know 
it  is  very  difficult  for  Noble  Lords  and  gentlemen,  who  are  not  fully 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  understand  why  it  is  that  the  negro 
will  not  work  at  free  labour,  with  the  same  readiness  as  the  labourers 
of  this  country ;  and  on  this  point  I  would  merely  observe,  having 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  body  of  manufacturers,  that 
I  do  not  think  that  even  they  are  so  fond  of  work,  as  to  work  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  supply  their  ordinary  wants.  When  the  rate 
of  wages  exceeds  what  is  necessary  for  that  purpose,  the  workman 
usually  abstracts  a  portion  of  what  may  be  called  the  working  time, 
and  devotes  it  to  his  own  personal  recreation,  to  the  extent  often  of 
two  days  in  the  week  or  more.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  place  the 
negro  in  that  situation  which  shall  give  him,  consistently  with 
humanity,  a  similar  portion  of  labour  to  that  which  is,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  imposed  upon  labourers  in  this  country.  Your 
Lordships  are  aware  of  the  general  fertility  and  productiveness  of 
the  soil  in  the  West  India  islands.  It  is  in  evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  your  Lordships'  House,  that  a  negro  can,  in  many 
parts  of  the  West  Indies,  support  himself,  by  one  day's  labour,  for 
the  whole  of  the  week  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  situa- 
tions in  which  he  can  do  this  at  an  expense  of  less  labour,  and, 
consequently,  that  some  greater  stimulus  than  mere  necessity,  is 
required  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  work,  in  order  to  extract 
from  him  that  portion  of  labour  which  is  necessary  to  supply  the 
wants  of  this  country,  as  regards  those  commodities  which  are  the 

£rowth  and  manufacture  of  those  colonies.    I  will  not  trouble  your 
ordships  further,  and  will  only  beg  your  permission  that  this  im* 
portant  petition  be  read  at  length  and  do  lie  on  the  Table. 

The  petition  was  then  read  at  the  Table  accordingly. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — My  Lords,  whenever  the  proper  time 
arrives,  I  shall  be  most  willing  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  this 
certainly  most  extensive,  most  important,  and  I  may  add  most 
difficult,  subject :  but  as  there  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  specific  mo- 
tion now  before  the  House,  your  Lordships  cannot  be  called  upou 
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to  give  any  opinion  U|>dn  it;  and  therefore  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  any  lengthened  discussion  on  the  prevent  occasion  would  be 
premature.  I  will  not  say,  my  Lords,  that  I  am  surprised, — but 
certainly  I  am  highly  gratified  at  the  manner  in  which  my  Noble 
Friend, — if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  calling  him  so, — has  intro- 
duced this  petition  to  your  Lordships'  notice.  My  Noble  Friend 
has  expressed  himself  with  a  degree  of  moderation,  good  sense,  and 
feeling,  which  is  highly  honourable  to  him, — be  himself  being  one 
of  those  who,  like  the  petitioners,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  result 
of  this  question.  There  may  be  persons,  and  I  believe  there  are, 
who  are  equally  interested  with  the  Noble  Viscount,  but  who  have 
not  always  expressed  themselves  with  the  same  moderation  upon 
■the  matter;  but  I  hail  the  speech  of  my  Noble  Friend,  and  the  tone 
in  which  the  petition  is  couched,  as  one  of  the  most  favourable 
omens  with  respect  to  the  ultimate  settlement  of  this  very  difficult 
question ;  and  in  what  1  am  anxious  to  address  to  your  Lordships, 
nothing,  that  I  may  say,  shall  be  calculated  to  promote  a  different 
feeling— or  be  conceived  in  a  different  spirit— from  the  spirit  and 
the  feeling  which  have  animated  my  Noble  Friend.  I  will  not 
trespass  upon  the  attention  of  your  Lordships  further,  than  to 
address  myself  to  one  or  two  points  noticed  by  him,  and  which 
appear  to  call  for  an  answer.  My  Noble  Friend  has  referred,  in  the 
first  place,  to  those  acts — to  those  series  of  laws— which  have  been 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  country,  whereby  the  right  of 
property,  in  slaves,  has  been  confirmed  to  those  who  hare  the  mis* 
fortune  (for  so  I  cannot  but  consider  it)  of  possessing  them ;  and 
my  Noble  Friend  has  urged  that  fact  as  a  reason  why  it  would  l»e 
unjust,  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  to  deal  with  that  species  of 
property,  without  giving  full  compensation  to  those  who  now  hold 
that  property  in  their  hands. 

My  Lords,  into  the  abstract  principle  of  the  right  of  property  in 
slaves — a  principle  referred  to  by  my  Noble  Friend — I  shall  not  now 
enter ;  but  I  would  observe  it  is  evident,  from  the  very  feelings 
of  our  nature,  that  there  must  be  a  wide,  manifest,  and  eternal 
difference  between  rights  of  property  in  inanimate  matter,  and  a 
right  of  property  not  only  over  the  labour,  but  the  persons,  and, 
I  am  afraid  I  must  say,  (speaking  historically*)  in  former  times, 
over  the  lives  of  human  beings.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 
should  go  into  that  question  on  the  present  occasion.  1  feel,  bow- 
ever,  the  strength  of  my  Noble  Friends  reference  to  the  laws  which 
have  been  passed  on  the  subject ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would 
be  an  act  of  gross  injustice  if  the  whole  country  did  not  share  in 
whatever  loss  might  be  inflicted  on  the  planter.  The  Legislature, 
on  what  may  have  been  erroneous  principles,  or  what  1  cer- 
tainly think  were  erroneous  principles,  determined,  at  former 
periods,  that  it  was  fitting,  for  the  sake  of  our  commercial  pros- 
perity, that  all  considerations  of  justice  and  humanity  should  be 
overlooked,  and  passed  laws  enabling  human  beings  to  make  and  to 
retain  a  property  in  their  fellow-creatures.  It  was  an  act  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  Legislature  which  placed  this  property  in 
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the  bands  to  which  it  was  intrusted.  1  say,  my  Lords,  the  State 
has  shared  in  the  guilt,  and  it  is  but  right  it  should  also  share  in  the 
penalty.  With  respect  to  the  fitness  and  wisdom  of  abolishing 
slavery,  I  think  that  measure  may  be  proved  to  be  expedient  in 
reference  to  all  parties  ;  but  independently  of  that,  we  are  bound  to 
consider  the  share  we  have  had  in  giving  a  peculiar  character  to  the 
property  in  question,  and  it  will  be  necessary,  in  looking  at  any 
proposition  that  may  come  before  us,  to  examine  the  question  with 
a  view  to  that  consideration. 

-  My  Lords,  I  have  always  thought, — although  there  might  be, 
and,  indeed,  could  not  but  be,  flagrant  grievances  and  most  re* 
voicing  instances  of  cruelty  in  the  exercise  of  authority  possessed 
by  man  over  man  in  the  West  Indies,  yet  I  have  always  thought  it  a 
great  injustice  to  visit  upon  the  whole  of  a  society  the  crimes  of  a 
few  of  their  number.  Nay,  if  I  were  convinced  of  the  fact  that  not 
a  few  merely,  but  a  great  many  persons  had  been  guilty  of  such  acts, 
1  would  still  say  that  it  was  not  just  to  condemn  all,  and  visit  the 
whole  of  the  society  with  punishment.  .  In  my  opinion,  however, 
all  your  Lordships'  feelings,  judgment,  and  exertion  should  be  con- 
centrated into  the  consideration  of  the  best  mode  of  getting  rid  of  a 
system,  the  evils  of  which  are  so  great  and  inherent,  that  individuals 
may  be  led  under  it,  in  spite  of  their  better  feelings,  to  exercise  their 
authority  in  an  unjustifiable  manner.  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  been 
tempted  to  say  more  on  the  present  occasion  than  the  circumstances 
of  the  discussion  seem  to  warrant  or  require.  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  if,  on  any  future  occasion,  we  are  called  on  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  a  specific  plan,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  state,  in  a  fuller  manner,  all 
the  considerations  which  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
time  is  come — and  no  human  power  could  have  prevented  its  arrival 
— at  which  the  settlement  of  this  question  has  become  indispen- 
sably necessary.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  it  should  be 
so.  Who,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  ever  heard  of  permauent 
slavery  ?  In  the  arguments  which  were  used  to  induce  the  Legis- 
lature to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade,  are  to  be  found  the  grounds 
of  the  argument  for  inducing  the  Legislature  to  get  rid  of  slavery. 
From  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  subject  has 
been  going  on  increasing  in  interest;  and  it  must  now  be  decided. 
It  has  happened  with  this  question,  as  it  happens  with  most  ques- 
tions :  the  change  of  feeling  in  the  public  mind,  which  at  first  was 
slight  and  unimportant,  has  proceeded  with  an  accumulating  velo- 
city until  it  has  become  irresistible  j  and  we  are  now  obliged  to 
deal  decisively  with  slavery,  and,  I  nope,  to  put  an  end  to  it  for  ever. 
I  say,  my  Lords,  that  this  question  being  brought  forward  now,  not 
from  any  fanciful  or  theoretical  notions  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's 
Government — not  from  any  wish  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  indivi- 
duals— but  from  a  deliberate  conviction  that  its  settlement  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  all  classes  in  the  colonies, 
and  to  no  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  colonies  more  emphati- 
cally than  the  petitioners,  whose  petition  my  Noble  Friend  has  just 
presented,— the  time  has  arrived,  when  decided  steps  must  be  token 
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to  bring  the  matter  to  a  final  issue.  It  is  for  your  Lordships  and 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  to  deliberate  what  those  steps  shall 
be.  I  hope,  I  am  sure,  that  those  deliberations  will  be  conducted 
with  perfect  calmness,  with  all  the  gravity  which  belongs  to  the 
subject,  with  delicacy  and  caution,  and  with  a  determination  to  do 
justice  to  all  parties,— to  relieve  the  country  from  the  dark  and 
dismal  blot  that  has  so  long  rested  upon  her  character, — and  at  the 
Fame  time  to  do  so,  if  possible,  without  injury  to  any  one  class  of 
the  community.  I  most  earnestly  trust  that,  in  all  the  discussions 
which  may  arise  upon  the  question,  no  other  feelings  will  be  per- 
mitted to  prevail.  Some  of  your  Lordships  may  think  and  say  that 
the  plan  brought  forward  by  his  Majesty's  Government  is  liable  to 
objection,  and  that  it  is  not  adequate  to  the  removal  of  the  evils 
complained  of.  That  will  be  a  fair  subject  for  discussion  and  argu- 
ment j  but  1  will  endeavour  to  shew,  that  whatever  plan  I  advocate 
is  founded  on  the  principles  which  I  have  laid  down  as  bein£  insepa- 
rable from,  and  indispensable  to,  the  composition  of  any  judicious 
measure,  which  principles,  I  trust,  your  Lordships  will  not  be  re- 
luctant to  adopt. 

Lord  Suffield.— My  Lords,  in  presenting  a  petition  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Cork,  I  wish  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  on  what  has  fallen  from 
the  Noble  Earl.  The  Noble  Earl  argues  that  the  British  public,  who 
have  so  long  acquiesced  in  the  robbery  and  murder  which  have  been 
going  on  in  the  colonies,  ought  to  share  in  the  payment  of  the 
penalty.  Provided  that  justice  be  done  to  the  negro, — the  wrong 
doer,  and  those  who  acquiesced  in  the  wrong,  may  settle  the  matter 
of  compensation  as  they  please.  I  have  no  objection  to  relief  being 
given  to  the  planter,  if  he  will  suffer  loss  from  the  emancipation  of 
the  negro,  provided  you  satisfy  the  injured  party.  It  would  be 
waste  of  time  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  evils  which  are  insepa- 
rable from  the  present  system.  1  deny  the  existence  of  a  right  of 
property  in  man  j  it  is  contrary  to  reason, — it  is  contrary  to  religion, 
— it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.  But  it  is  said  that  the  Acta 
of  Parliament  which  have  been  passed  upon  this  subject,  prove  the 
right  of  the  owners  of  the  slaves  to  consider  them  as  their  goods 
and  chattels.  To  me  the  fact  appears  to  be  quite  the  reverse.  If 
the  slaves  were  actually  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  planters,  tbey 
would  not  have  been  so  interfered  with.  I  ask  whether  the  slaves 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  planters,  or  as 
British  subjects  despoiled  of  their  just  and  natural  rights  ?  Negroes 
are  human  beings  as  well  as  ourselves,  *'  of  reasonable  soul  and 
human  flesh  subsisting."  I  repeat,  my  Lords,  negroes  are  men — 
they  have  souls— they  are  responsible  to  their  Creator.  But  how 
can  they  be  responsible  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  free  agents  > 
There  is  not  a  slave,  whose  soul  is  not  as  dear  in  the  sight  of  the 
Almighty,  as  the  soul  of  any  of  your  Lordships.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Right  Reverend  Prelates  to  this  j  and  I  would  impress  upon 
them,  that  if  we  destroy  the  negro's  free  agency,  we  affect  bis 
relative  condition  with  his  God.    Supposing  Acts  of  Parliament  to 
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have  recognised  the  existence  of  slavery,  I  maintain  that  it  must 
have  been  under  a  delusion  as  to  the  nature  and  state  of  that  slavery, 
— and  only  because  the  frightful  mortality  of  that  condition  was  not 
then  as  perfectly  known  and  understood  as  at  present.  I  might  even 
go  further,  and  argue  that  slavery  never  could  be  enacted.  An  Act 
depriving  an  innocent  human  being  of  his  natural  rights,  without 
any  equivalent,  would  be  an  Act  destroying  all  law,  and  subverting 
all  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  ;  the  first  object  of  which  should 
be  the  security  of  the  natural  rights  of  human  beings.  What 
did  Blackstone  say  in  speaking  of  the  absolute  rights  of  human 
beings  ? — 

"  By  the  absolute  rights  of  individuals,  we  mean  those  which  are 
so  in  their  primary  and  strictest  sense  j  such  as  would  belong  to 
their  persons  merely  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  which  every  man  is 
entitled  to  enjoy,  whether  out  of  society  or  in  it. — But  (he  con- 
tinues) the  priucipal  aim  of  society  is  to  protect  individuals  in  the 
enjoyment  of  those  absolute  rights  which  were  vested  in  them  by 
the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  but  which  could  not  be  preserved  in 
peace  without  that  mutual  assistance  and  intercourse  which  is  gained 
by  the  institution  of  friendly  and  social  communities.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  first  and  primary  end  of  human  laws  is  to  main- 
tain and  regulate  these  absolute  rights  of  individuals*  Such  rights 
as  are  social  and  relative,  result  from,  and  are  posterior  to,  the 
formation  of  states  and  societies  j  so  that,  to  maintain  and  regulate 
these,  is  clearly  a  subsequent  consideration. — The  absolute  rights 
of  roan,  considered  as  a  free  agent,  endowed  with  discernment  to 
know  good  from  evil,  and  with  power  of  choosing  those  measures 
which  appear  to  him  to  be  most  desirable,  are  usually  summed  up 
in  one  general  appellation,  and  denominated  the  natural  liberty  of 
mankind.  This  natural  liberty  consists  perfectly  in  a  power  of 
acting  as  one  thinks  fit,  without  any  restraint  or  control,  unless  by 
the  law  of  nature ;  being  a  right  inherent  in  us  by  birth,  and  one 
of  the  gifts  of  God  to  man  at  his  creation,  when  he  endued  him 
with  the  faculty  of  free-will." 

In  many  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  heard  on  this  subject,  it  is 
evident  that  the  speeches  confounded  absolute  rights  with  relative 
rights ;  the  former  not  being  the  subject  of  law,  while  the  latter  are. 
The  rights  of  the  people  of  England,  Blackstone  observes, — 

*'  May  be  reduced  to  three  principal  or  primary  articles — the 
right  of  personal  security,  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  and  the 
right  of  private  property. — The  right  of  personal  security  consists 
in  a  person's  legal  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  bis  life,  his 
limbs,  his  body,  his  health,  and  his  reputation. — Personal  liberty 
consists  in  the  power  of  locomotion,  of  changing  situation,  or 
moving  one's  person  to  whatsoever  place  ones  own  inclination 
may  direct,  without  imprisonment  or  restraint,  unless  by  due  course 
of  law." 

I  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  subject  at  which  I  have  already 
glanced,  and  which  relates  to  the  competence  of  Parliament  to 
enact  the  slavery  of  human  beings.   On  this  point,  a  note  by  Lord 
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Chief  Justice  Holt,  upon  Blackstone,  will  afford  us  some  light. 
He  says,  that — 

"The  authority  of  Parliament  is  derived  from  the  law;  and  it 
Parliament  exceeds  the  law,  its  acts  are  wrongful,  and  cannot  be 
justified,  any  more  than  the  illegal  acts  of  private  parties." 

On  that  principle  I  deny  the  right  of  Parliament  to  enact  slavery; 
and  to  prove  that  the  inference  which  I  draw  from  the  passage  is 
not  erroneous,  I  quote  the  following  paragraph  from  Blackstone,— 

"  I  have  formerly  observed,  that  pure  and  proper  slavery  does 
not,  nay,  cannot,  subsist  in  England  j  such,  I  mean,  whereby  ao 
absolute  and  unlimited  power  is  given  to  the  master  over  the  lift 
and  fortune  of  the  slave.  And,  indeed,  it  is  repugnant  to  reason 
and  the  principles  of  natural  law  that  such  a  state  should  subsist 
anywhere." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  so  far  from  being  law,  the  abolition  of 
natural  rights  would  be  an  act  of  violence.  And  yet,  in  the  colonies, 
acts  are  constantly  tolerated,  for  the  commission  of  which,  in  this 
country,  a  man  would  be  hanged.  Owners !  Who  are  so  mucb 
owners  in  the  colonies  as  the  negroes  ?  A  negro  is  the  owner 
of  himself.  Who  is  most  robbed  in  the  colonies  ?  The  negrc. 
He  is  robbed  not  only  of  his  body,  which  is  his  property,  but  of 
the  energies  of  his  mind, — in  short,  of  all  that  makes  the  posses- 
sion of  property  desirable  to  man  j  and  in  an  excess  of  cruelty  you 
leave  him  that  of  which  you  cannot  deprive  him — natural  affections 
and  sensibility, — that  you  may  outrage  the  one,  and  trample  opoo 
and  tear  the  other.  Besides  such  circumstances,  I  say,  if  anybody 
in  the  colonies  be  entitled  to  compensation,  it  is  the  slave.  If  a 
negro  run  away  for  a  couple  of  days  to  see  his  wife  and  children, 
whom  you  have  separated  from  him,  he  is  severely  punished.  I 
should  like  to  see  how  an  indictment  for  such  an  offence  would  be 
framed  in  this  country.  The  criminal  must  be  described  as  "an  evil- 
disposed  person,  who,  being  instigated  by  the  devil,  did  take,  steal, 
and  carry  away  himself,  against  the  peace  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King,  his  Crown,  and  dignity."  Your  Lordships  may  suppose  that 
punishments  for  such  acts  never  can  occur  in  the  colonies.  The 
answer  is,  that  they  have  occurred.  Mr.  Jeremie  states,  that  in 
1815,  at  Martinique,  a  negro  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  having  run 
away  to  see  his  mother,  the  boy,  when  caught,  waa  adjudged  to  be 
hanged  for  endeavouring  to  rob  his  master  of— himself ;  and  the 
mother  was  condemned,  for  receiving  and  cherishing  him  to  witness 
the  execution  of  her  son,  and  then  to  suffer  unlimited  imprisonment. 
It  may  be  thought  curious  that  I  should  bring  forward  only  one 
instance  of  this  kind  j  but  what  1  am  most  anxious  to  shew  is,  the 
possibility  of  such  an  instance  ever  occurring — for  the  possibility 
is  enough  to  warrant  us  in  acting.  The  question  is,  are  the  slaves 
goods  ?  If  so,  they  are  at  any  rate  stolen  goods.  I  was  asked  the 
other  night  by  a  Noble  Lord,  "  who  stole  the  horse  ?  *'  My  answer 
is,  it  does  not  signify  j  for  the  real  question  is,  whether  the  horse 
has  been  stolen,  and  if  so,  who  have  been  the  receivers?  At  the 
same  time,  I  |>erfectly  concur  with  the  Noble  Lord,  that  those  who 
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have  acquiesced  in  and  countenanced  the  wrong  should  partake  of 
the  penalty.  With  that  matter,  however,  I  do  not  meddle.  I  merely 
advocate  the  right  of  the  slave  to  be  free.  I  do  not  desire  to  enter 
into  any  other  part  of  the  case  at  present.  Abundant  opportunities 
will  occur,  if  the  measure  shall  ever  reach  your  Lordships,  of  dis- 
cussing its  provisions.  What  I  have  been  using  my  best  endenvours 
to  shew  is— that  which  however  ought  to  be  sufficiently  notorious— 
that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  property  in  man.  The  right  of 
custom  is  another  argument  on  the  subject  j— it  being  maintained, 
thut  because  we  found  a  man  a  slave,  and  because  he  had  been  a  slave 
many  years,  therefore  we  were  entitled  to  keep  him  in  slavery.  If  any 
one  of  your  Lordships  were  accidentally  shut  up  in  a  mad-house,  it 
might  as  justly  be  argued  that  because  he  was  found  there,  and  be- 
cause he  had  been  there  for  some  time,  therefore  he  was  a  lunatic. 
Such  an  argument  hardly  deserves  an  answer,  seeing  that  it  proceeds 
upon  a  malus  utus,  and  that  the  doctrine  has  been  overruled  by  Lord 
Mansfield.  1  repeat,  that  all  men  are  born  with  certain  natural 
rights }  those  rights  may  afterwards  be  modified  for  the  general 
good ;  but  no  legislature  has  a  right  to  impose  slavery  on  human 
beings.  Guilty  persons  may  be  sentenced  to  slavery ;  but  that  is 
the  exception,  not  the  rule.  No  single  individual,  if  innocent,  can 
be  justly  made  a  slave  of  j  and  therefore  no  collection  of  individuals. 
I  look  upon  a  negro  in  slavery  as  a  plundered  man,  plundered  of  his 
most  valuable  possession,  and  eutitled  to  restitution.  As  to  the  mode 
of  compensation,  and  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  burden  of  restitution 
is  to  be  shared,  let  that,  as  I  have  already  observed,  be  settled  be- 
tween the  doers  of  the  wrong  aud  those  by  whom  the  wrong  has 
been  countenanced.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
interests  of  the  party  plundered  and  the  party  plundering,  but  I  look 
upon  the  negro  as  a  stolen  man,  entitled  to  restitution  and  relief. 
Who  originally  plundered  him  of  his  rights  forms  no  part  of  my 
argument — I  think  1  have  proved  that  it  is  our  duty  to  restore  them. 

My  Lords,  the  person  who  commits  the  theft,  and  the  receiver  of 
stolen  goods,  may  settle  their  accounts  together,  if  they  make  satis- 
faction to  the  injured  party.  Satisfy  this  first  claim,  my  Lords,  and 
then  by  all  means  exercise  the  power  which  all  governments  possess 
in  civilized  society,— of  restraining  violations  of  natural  rights  for 
the  common  good.  In  doing  so,  my  Lords,  I  am  sure  I  should  give 
you  my  humble  support.  The  right— the  abstract  right— of  the 
West  India  proprietor  to  this  description  of  property,  I  do  not 
acknowledge ;  but  if,  instead  of  being  enriched,  as  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  they  will  be  by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  they  be- 
come impoverished,  I  pledge  myself  to  be  among  the  foremost  to 
advocate  the  very  just  title  to  relief  which  I  think  they  will  then 
possess.  I  thank  your  Lordships  for  the  indulgence  with  which  you 
have  heard  me,  aud  I  will  not  trespass  any  longer  on  your  attention. 
1  am  never  desirous  of  unnecessarily  occupying  your  Lordships' 
time,  but  if  1  have  failed  in  making  any  impression  upon  your 
Lordships,  I  am  sure  you  will  acquit  me  of  any  impropriety,  taking 
into  consideration  the  importance  of  the  subject,  aud  the  opinion 
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which  I  entertain  with  respect  to  it.  For  an  excellent  definition  of 
"  property,"  I  would  refer  your  Lordships  to  a  work  which  has  been 
published  by  Miss  Martincau.  In  this  book  "  property  "  is  described 
to  be  held  by  convention,  and  not  to  be  a  natural  right.  It  is  shewn 
that  agreements  to  hold  landed  property  take  place  between  the 
parties  concerned,  and  that  where  parties  are  not  agreed,  there  the 
law  does  not  secure  the  property.  I  will  not  detain  your  Lordships 
further  than  by  observing  that  this  petition  has  received  no  less 
than  6000  most  respectable  signatures. 


CITY  OF  LONDON  PETITION. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — My  Lords,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  peti- 
tion from  the  undersigned  planters,  merchants,  shipowners,  manufac- 
turers, traders,  mortgagees,  annuitants,  and  others  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  the  West  India  colonies.  This  petition  is  signed  by 
1960  persons,  among  whom  are  several  of  the  first  bankers  in  London 
— no  less  than  sixteen  in  number.  The  object  of  this  petition  is  very 
different  from  that  which  was  presented  by  the  Noble  Lord  opposite. 
The  object  of  the  petitioners  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  Lordships 
particularly  to  the  losses  likely  to  be  sustained  by  themselves  as 
part  of  the  great  commerce  of  this  country,  and  by  the  public  nt 
large,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangements  which  they  understand 
are  now  in  progress  with  respect  to  the  colonies.  My  Lords,  I 
confess  that  I  look  with  great  apprehension  and  jealousy  to  those 
arrangements,  on  account  of  the  probability  of  the  petitioners  sus. 
tainiug  the  losses  which  they  describe  j  and  I  beg  leave  to  preface 
what  I  shall  say  on  this  subject  with  the  observation,  that  I  do  not 
urge  any  arguments  with  the  view  of  preventing  your  Lordships 
from  adopting  these  arrangements,  but  rather  to  induce  you,  if 
possible,  to  proceed  slowly — to  proceed  with  deliberation — to  pro- 
ceed carefully — and,  above  all,  to  proceed  in  concert  with  the  West 
India  legislatures,  in  the  same  way  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Noble 
Lord  who  first  broached  this  discussion  this  evening.  The  peti* 
tioners  state  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  loss  which  will  be  sus* 
tained,  as  well  by  the  public — when  I  say  the  public,  I  mean  the 
public  Treasury — as  by  the  great  commerce  of  the  country. 

My  Lords,  I  have  considered  this  subject  with  all  the  attention 
which  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  bestow  upon  it,  and  I  confess  I 
cannot  think  that  the  colonies  are  worth  less  to  this  nation  than 
12,000,000/.  annually:  of  that  sum  the  public  receive  at  the  Treasury, 
on  account  of  dues  paid  on  colonial  produce,  alone,  not  less  than 
5,000,000*.  I  believe  that  the  proprietors  in  this  country  receive 
considerably  more  than  2,000,000/.,  and  the  remainder  is  divided 
between  the  commerce,  the  manufactures,  and  the  navigation  of  the 
country ;  the  shipping  employed  in  the  colonial  trade,  amounting, 
as  is  stated  in  this  petition,  to  240,000  tons.  Now,  if  ibis  statement 
be  at  all  true,— and  if  it  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  correct, 
— your  Lordships  will  find,  that— setting  aside  the  claims  of  the 
proprietors,  whom,  I  am  happy  to  hear,  the  Noble  Lord  opposite 
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proposes  to  compensate— the  greatest  loss  may  be  sustained  by  this 
country,  if  any  ill-advised  measure  be  brought  forward.  Desirous 
as  the  Noble  Lord  may  be,  and  as  we  all  must  be,  indeed,  to  bring 
this  question  to  a  conclusion,  it  is  our  duty  as  Members  of  this 
House, — it  is  our  duty  as  his  Majesty's  faithful  and  loyal  subjects,— 
to  proceed  with  caution,  and  to  take  care  that  as  we  proceed  we 
secure  to  the  public  those  benefits  which  they  now  possess ;  to 
commerce  and  manufactures,  the  advantages  they  enjoy;  and  to 
the  navigation  of  the  country,  that  pre-eminence  it  has  always 
possessed,  and  which  I  hope  and  trust  no  proceedings  of  ours  will 
ever  impair.    In  all  former  cases,  emancipation  of  slaves  has  arisen 
out  of  so  me  improvement  iu  the  situation  of  the  country  $  it  has 
been  occasioned  by  its  being  discovered  that  it  is  cheaper  for  pro- 
prietors to  employ  free  labourers  than  slaves.    In  that  manner  the 
emancipation  of  great  bodies  of  slaves  has  been  occasioned  in  other 
countries,  particularly  in  North  America.    But,  my  Lords,  in  this 
case  it  is  not  so,  and  we  are  bound  to  consider  these  measures 
with  reference  to  the  expense  and  loss  likely  to  be  sustained  by  the 
public,  and  to  the  injurious  consequences  they  may  produce.  Now, 
my  Lords,  I  am  sure  it  has  been  found,  even  in  the  United  States, 
where  measures  of  this  description  have  been  carried  into  effect, 
that  blacks  and  whites  cannot  live  in  the  same  society.    They  have 
been  obliged  to  form  separate  colonies,  and  they  cannot  live  together 
in  a  free  state,  as  masters  and  slaves,  or  as  free  citizens  in  the 
same  part  of  the  country.  j 
Now  this,  my  Lords,  is  a  point  for  consideration  ;  but  in  addition 
to  it,  there  is  another  most  important  point  which  should  never  be 
lo9t  sight  of.    It  is  this  :  that  from  the  very  first  conquest,— -from 
the  very  first  occupation  of  the  colonies  by  Europeans,  down  to  the 
present  moment,  the  question  of  labour  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
greatest  inconvenience,  and  has  always  been  a  subject  of  discussion 
between  the  European  Government  and  the  colonists.    It  has  over 
and  over  again  occasioned  insurrections  aud  rebellions,  as  well  in 
the  Spanish  colonies,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country  j  it  was  the 
original  cause  of  the  slavery  of  the  negro ;  it  has  occasioned  more 
difficulties  than,  perhaps,  any  other  question  that  ever  existed  ;  and 
at  this  very  moment,  it  is  not  more  certain  than  it  was  when  our 
colonies  first  came  into  our  possession,  that  the  black  will  be  in- 
duced to  work  if  he  be  made  a  free  man  : — for  that  is  the  question 
after  all.    I  say,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  us,  in  prosecuting 
these  measures,  to  take  particular  care  that  there  be,  on  these 
estates,  the  means  of  obtaining  labour,  and  of  cultivating  these 
islands, — so  valuable  to  the  British  Crown,— so  valuable  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country,— so  valuable  to  our  maritime  power, — 
and  so  valuable  to  our  manufactures.    I  must  do  the  Noble  Earl  the 
justice  to  say  that,  in  the  measures  which  I  have  seen  under  his 
name,  he  has  endeavoured  to  find  means  for  providing  for  labour  in 
the  colonies.    Whether  these  means  were  sufficient  or  not,  I  will  not 
now  stop  to  inquire ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  such  measures  into  execution  without  consultation  with,  and 
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the  full  concurrence  of,  the  colonial  legislatures.  It  is  impossible  to 
carry  such  measures  into  effect,  without  allowing  a  considerable  time 
to  elapse,  and  without  incurring  considerable  expense.  My  Lords, 
all  this  requires  deliberation  and  time  ;  and  I  earnestly  recommend 
his  Majesty's  Government  not  to  lose  sight  of  these  important  con- 
siderations. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  case,  which,  before  I  sit  down,  I 
wish  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  his  Majesty's  Government — 
it  is  the  state  of  society  in  those  islands.  Now,  my  Lords,  besides 
the  proprietors  resident  in  this  country,  there  is  a  very  large  body  of 
proprietors  in  the  West  Indies,  who  are  looking  with  the  utmost 
anxiety  and  jealousy  to  all  your  proceedings  on  this  subject.  I 
entreat  your  Lordships  to  carry  those  proprietors  with  you  in  what* 
ever  measures  you  may  adopt  with  reference  to  this  question  ;  and 
I  entreat  you  to  do  so,  not  only  for  their  sakes,  but  for  your  own — 
for  the  sake  of  humanity — for  the  sake  of  your  own  characters, — and 
for  the  sake  of  the  unfortunate  persons  who  are  to  be  delivered  from 
slavery.  Depend  upon  it,  my  Lords,  that  a  too  hasty  adoption  of  any 
measure  upon  this  subject  will  give  rise  to  a  recurrence  of  scenes 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  have  witnessed  in  the  French  colonies, 
but  which  I  hope  and  trust  we  never  shall  witness  in  our  own.  I 
will  not  trespass  further  on  the  time  of  the  House — I  shall  merely 
move,  that  this  petition  be  read. 

The  petition  having  been  read,  at  length,  by  the  Clerk,  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  presented  a  similar  petition  from 
the  planters,  merchants,  traders,  and  others  interested  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  West  India  Colonies,  resident  in  Greenock.— To  lie 
on  the  Table. 

Lord  Suefield. — I  beg  the  Noble  Duke's  pardon.  Before  the 
Noble  Duke  leaves  the  House,  will  he  allow  me  to  address  one  word 
to  him  ?  I  have  a  petition  to  present,  my  Lords,  from  the  under- 
signed inhabitants  of  Rochdale,  in  Lancashire,  praying  for  the  abo- 
lition of  negro  slavery.  I  will  not  make  any  observations,  in  so  thin 
a  House,  upon  this  subject;  but  I  beg  to  say,  that  on  a  future 
occasion  I  shall  do  my  best,  and  I  trust  not  without  success,  to  satisfy 
the  Noble  Duke,  that  there  is  no  just  cause  for  believing  that  the 
slaves  will  no  longer  work  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  when  they  are 
emancipated.  If,  in  the  interim,  the  Noble  Duke  will  refer  to  the 
evidence  which  was  taken  before  the  House  of  Commons,  I  am  sure 
he  will  be  satisfied  that  there  is  not  that  degree  of  danger  in  the 
case  which  he  apprehends  ;  and  I  would  beg,  particularly,  to  direct 
his  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Admiral  Fleming,  with  regard  to  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  in  Cuba,  the  Caraccas,  and  the  Bahamas. 

On  presenting  a  petition  from  Grampound, 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said, — I  hope  my  Noble  Friend  does  not 
presume,  by  the  kind  of  ex  post  facto  argument  which  he  has  just  ad- 
vanced, that  every  person  who  hears  statements  like  those  which 
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have  been  made  by  the  Noble  Duke — and  pthers  of  a  similar  de- 
scription,— and  who  does  not  enter  his  protest  against  them  by  word 
of  mouth,  admits  the  accuracy  of  those  statements,  acknowledges  the 
facts,  or  at  all  concurs  in  the  inferences  to  be  derived  from  them. 
My  Lords,  1  have  sat  here  night  after  night,  and  1  have  heard — not 
only  from  that  Noble  Duke,  but  from  other  Noble  Lords  on  that  side 
of  the  House — statements  of  facts,  inferences  of  facts,  and  inferences 
from  those  inferences  of  facts  j  to  not  one  single  syllable  of  which 
could  I  give  the  slightest  possible  assent,  any  more  than  I  could  to 
some  of  the  opinions  of  my  Noble  Friend  (Lord  Suffield,)  himself, 
upon  this  question  :  but,  undoubtedly,  I  did  not  conceive  it  waa 
necessary  for  me,  in  order  to  save  myself  from  having  assented  by  im- 
plication to  what  had  been  advanced,  to  trouble  your  Lordships  with 
refuting  any  such  statements,  however  much  I  might  be  disposed  to 
entertain  a  contrary  assumption.  Now,  I  will  just  give  an  instance, 
without  any  sort  of  offence  to  the  Noble  Duke,  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  assumed  the  facts  on  the  whole  question  over 
and  over  again :  for  example,  he  assumes  that  12,000,000/.  is 
the  annual  value  derived  from  the  West  Indies.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  that;  it  may  be  right — it  may  be  wrong;  but  I  wilt  take 
it  as  the  value  of  produce  derived  from  the  West  Indies ;  and  he 
takes  it  for  granted,  that  because  5,000,000/.  is  paid  in  duties  on 
West  India  produce,  by  which  the  revenue  of  this  country  gets 
5,000,000/.  a-year,  that  it  is  paid  from  the  West  Indies,  and  paid  by 
the  West  India  proprietors.  Why,  my  Lords,  it  is  most  undeniably  so 
derived  j  this  duty  is  paid  on  colonial  produce  ;  but  the  same  sum 
would  be  paid  into  the  revenue  of  this  country,  if  the  same  duty 
were  paid  ou  sugar  derived  from  other  countries,  but  consumed  in 
this  country,  and  paid  for  by  the  consumer.  It  is  the  consumer  in 
this  country  who  pays  more  or  less  of  this  duty.  I  will  not  say  he 
pays  every  farthing,  because  some  part  of  the  impost  may  be  paid 
by  the  producer ;  that,  however,  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  markets  j  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  tax 
is  paid  by  the  consumer — by  the  person  who  consumes  the  sugar  so 
imported. 

My  Lords,  there  were  several  statements  of  the  Noble  Duke,  and 
one  or  two  of  my  Noble  Friend  himself,  in  which  I  do  not  at  all  go 
along  with  the  Noble  Duke,  and  in  which  I  do  not  altogether  go  along 
with  my  Noble  Friend.  As  I  am  about  to  present  a  great  number 
of  petitions  to  the  same  effect  as  those  which  have  been  presented 
by  my  Noble  Friend,  I  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without 
expressing  the  very  great  satisfaction  I  felt  at  the  calm,  and,  my 
Lords,  I  will  say,  the  candid  and  liberal  tone  in  which  the  Noble 
Viscount,  whom  I  do  not  now  see  in  his  place,  who  presented  the 
first  petition  on  this  subject  this  evening, — treated  the  question. 
I  cannot  help,  also,  feeling,  that  the  advice  which  he  held  out  to 
the  colonial  legislatures  is  most  worthy  of  their  consideration,  and 
will  be  most  beneficial  for  them.  I  agree  also  with  the  Noble  Duke, 
tbat  the  more  you  can  carry  the  colonial  legislatures  along  with  you 
on  this  great  "question,  the  better ;  but  I  differ  from  the  Noble 
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Duke,  in  the  opinion  which  he  seems  to  cling  to— that,  until  and 
unless  the  colonial  legislatures  shall  act  themselves,  it  is  unfit  for 
this  country — much  more,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Legislature — 
to  perform  its  duty  as  well  to  the  slaves  as  to  the  freemen,— as  well 
to  the  negro  as  to  his  master,— as  well  to  the  colonists  themselves 
as  to  the  mother-country  j  of  redeeming  the  pledges  they  have  over 
and  over  again  given,  that  they  will,  if  they  are  driven  by  inefficient 
or  deficient  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  legislatures 
themselves,  adopt  the  course  which  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  both  to 
pursue.   My  Lords,  for  this  purpose,  and  with  this  view,  I  cannot 
help,  (I  freely  own,)  being  of  opinion  that  no  one  course  is  more 
likely  to  induce  the  West  India  legislatures  to  do  their  duty  on  this 
great  question,  than  that  first  of  all  they  should  listen  to  the  sound, 
temperate,  and  judicious  advice  which  they  never  rail  to  receive 
from  their  connexions — I  mean  those  connected  with  them  by  local 
interest  and  by  property, — I  allude  to  the  West  India  proprietors 
resident  in  this  country  j  and  in  the  next  place,  nothing  can  tend, 
in  a  greater  degree,  to  further  that  important  object,  or  more  to 
induce  them  to  follow  that  judicious  and  wholesome  advice,  than 
the  certainty  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  adopt  this  view  of 
their  case  j— the  certainty  that  they  do  think  this  question  should  be 
settled  upon  true  grounds — settled  upon  just  grounds — and  settled 
in  a  prudent,  judicious,  and  safe  manner.   I  agree,  in  this  respect, 
with  the  Noble  Lord,  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  but  still 
it  mutt  be  settled — and  settled  within  a  reasonable  period ;— -when  I 
say  a  reasonable  period,  my  Lords,  I  mean  as  speedily  as  possible. 
My  Lords,  depend  upon  it  that  the  sending  out  such  resolutions  to 
the  West  Indies,  unanimously  passed,  by  one  House  of  Parliament, — 
as  a  part  of  them  was  most  happily  adopted  without  a  division,  by  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  last  night— I  say,  my  Lords,  depend 
upon  it  that  this  circumstance  will,  of  itself,  greatly  conduce  towards 
this  desirable  object.   At  the  same  time,  so  long  as  these  legislatures 
shall  fancy— as  I  believe  they  vainly  and  weakly  do— that  they  will  be 
protected  in  this  House,  and  that  it  is  only  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment which  is  disposed  to  adopt  such  resolutions,— I  say  so  long  as 
they  indulge  in  these  feelings  which  I  trust,  however,  your  Lordships' 
proceedings  will  speedily  remove,  that  settlement  cannot  take  place  in 
the  most  satisfactory  way  in  which  it  could  be  effected  ;  I  mean,  by 
the  concurrence  and  co-operation  of  the  West  Indian  legislature.  My 
Lords,  with  these  observations,  which  were  rendered  necessary  by 
what  fell  from  my  Noble  Friend,  I  beg  to  present  a  variety  of  petitions 
on  this  important  question ;  and  I  cannot  help  congratulating  myself 
on  having  lived  to  see  the  day,  when  I  trust  this  great  object  of  my 
labours  for  many,  many  years,  is  almost  immediately  on  the  point  of 
attainment   My  Lords,  the  first  petition  which  1  have  to  present  is 
from  Grampound,  and  is  signed  by  2159  individuals. 

To  lie  upon  the  Table. 
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Lord  Wtwpord.— I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  your  Lordships 
a  petition,  most  deserving  of  your  attention,  from-  Mr.  John  Hopton 
Forbes,  of  Ely-place,  gentleman,  agent  and  solicitor  for  Gilbert  Munrd, 
of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  in  the  West  Indies,  Esquire,  praying 
for  the  protection  of  his  property,  and  for  indemnity  against  any  loss 
it  may  be  subjected  to  by  reason  of  the  measures  proposed  by  his 
Majesty's  Government.  This  petitioner  states  a  fact  of  great  im- 
portance, in  the  consideration  of  this  question;  namely,  that  the 
individual  subscribing  this  petition,  in  the  year  1809,  purchased  this 
estate  together  with  the  slaves,— (such  are  the  words  of  the  prayer, 
"  together  with  the  slaves,")— from  the  Government  of  this  country. 
That  the  estate  was  mortgaged  for  a  large  debt ;  and  was  sold  under  the 
authority  and  permission  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  in  satis- 
faction of  that  debt.  The  petition  alleges,  also,  the  payment  of  a  sum 
of  60002.  on  account  of  this  property  in  the  year  1809,  and  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  remainder  so  lately  as  the  year  1816;  the  conditions  of 
purchase  including  not  only  the  lands,  but  the  negroes  or  slaves  attach* 
ed  to  those  lands.  It  then  refers  to  measures,  about  to  be  adopted,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  slaves  are  to  be  emancipated,— but  by  which  the 
petitioner  considers  that  his  property  will  be  totally  destroyed.  I  think, 
therefore,  your  Lordships  will  agree  with  me  in  opinion  that  the  claim 
of  this  gentleman  is  most  reasonable,  and  could  not  be  refused  to  be 
entertained  in  any  court  of  justice,  provided  it  had  a  competent  juris- 
diction to  entertain  the  question.  The  petitioner  prays  your  Lord* 
ships,  in  reference  to  the  colonial  plan  propounded  in  the  other  House 
hy  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  to  the  fact  of  this  property  having 
been  purchased  from  the  Government,  that,  as  those  measures  will  in 
effect  impose  upon  him  the  necessity  of  parting  with  it,  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  instructed  (and  this  is  all  he  asks)  to  repay  him  his  28,1 10/. 
and  take  back  the  estate.  I  cannot  see  that  any  answer  could  be 
riven  contravening  such  a  proposition,  in  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction. If  a  man  sell  an  estate,  and  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
sale,  the  purchaser  will  be  entitled  to  have  his  purchase-money  re- 
turned to  him,  upon  giving  back  the  estate  to  the  person  from,  whom 
he  had  purchased  it  I  was  extremely  glad  to  hear  a  Noble  Earl 
(whom  I  do  not  now  see  in  his  place)  state,  the  Other  night,  that  com- 
pensation was  to  be  afforded  for  taking  the  slaves  from  the  planters— 
I  say  I  was  glad  to  hear  that,  because,  as  far  as  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors are  concerned,  it  would  tend  greatly  to  remove  all  other  diffi- 
culties of  the  plan;  and,  as  I  well  know  the  liberal  character  of  that 
Noble  Earl's  mind,  I  am  quite  sure  he  never  would  approve  of  any  prin- 
ciple or  scale  of  compensation  that  was  not  of  a  nature  full,  adequate, 
and  complete.  He  aoesnot,  I  trust,  mean  that  it  should  be  partial, 
and  for  one  description  of  property  only;  but  that  compensation 
should  be  awarded  for  all  kinds  of  property  affected  by  these  measures, 
and  I  do  hope  that  the  question  of  compensation  will  be  the  only  one 
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we  shall  have  to  discuss.  I  take  upon  myself  to  say,  that  every 
Noble  Lord  on  this  side  of  the  House  wishes  slavery  to  be  done  away 
with — provided  that,  in  doing  an  act  of  justice  to  the  slave,  we  do  not 
commit  an  act  of  injustice  on  the  West  India  proprietor.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say,  that  if  that  question  were  settled,  every  difficulty  would 
be  removed,  because  there  are  other  interests  concerned  in  it;  but 
.his  Majesty's  Ministers  must  act,  as  regards  them,  upon  their  own 
responsibility.  When  the  slave  trade  with  Africa  was  put  an  end  to, 
something  more  was  necessary  to  be  done.  Other  countries  ought  to 
have  been,  and  must  be,  compelled  to  relinquish  this  traffic.  The 
•  principle  mustbe  carried  still  further,  for  it  is  of  little  consequence 
what  England  may  do  if  the  slaves  of  other  countries  be  not  emanci- 
pated also.  I  do  hope  and  trust  that  the  English  colonial  proprietor 
.will  not  henceforward  have  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  on  unequal 
grounds;  that  he  will  not  have  to  grow  his  sugar  by  means  of  free 
labour,  while  the  foreigner  raises  his  produce  by  that  of  the  slave  ; 
because,  the  inevitable  consequence  will  be,  that  the  English  proprie- 
tor will  not  be  able  to  pay  the  higher  rate  of  wages  which  will,  no 
doubt,  be  demanded  by  the  emancipated  or  free  labourer,  and  will, 
therefore,  be  wholly  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreign  grower  in  the 
cugar  market,  whose  produce  will  be  raised  by  slave  labour.  There  is, 
also,' one  other  circumstance  which  I  wish  to  notice,  and  that  is,  as 
regards  the  formation  of  a  well  organized  system  of  police  for  these 
colonies.  The  agitation  and  discussion  of  this  question  is  likely  to 
excite  great  irritation ;  and  I  do,  therefore,  trust  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  will  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  speedy  appoint- 
ment of  a  police,  of  the  character  I  have  described,  in  these  islands, 
in  order  that  the  white  population  may  receive  all  possible  protection ; 
because,  if  they  do  not,  I  too  much  fear,  that  when  the  Bill  in  ques- 
tion shall  have  passed,  similar  events  to  those  which  occurred  in  St. 
Domingo,  and  in  another  island  (the  name  of  which  does  not  occur  to 
me  at  this  moment),  will  happen  in  our  own  islands,  and  the  conse- 
quences they  will  entail  must  be  dreadful  in  the  extreme. 

Lord  Suffield. — I  beg  to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  a  very 
few  observations  to  your  Lordships,  on  the  opinion  which  has  just 
been  expressed  by  the  Noble  atid  Learned  Lord.  It  certainly  is  not 
my  intention,  having  expressed  my  conviction  at  some  length,  the 
other  night,  (as  to  the  impossibility  of  there  being  any  right  in  man 
to  hold  a  property  in  his  fellow  man,)  to  detain  your  Lordships  on 
this  occasion  at  any  length.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  that 
I  can  allow  the  observations  of  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  to  pass 
by  without  notice.  Upon  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  referred,  I 
quoted  many  authorities  to  prove  the  proposition  I  laid  down ;  but 
having  omitted,  on  that  occasion,  to  cite  the  opinion  of  a  very  high 
authority,-— that  of  a  most  learned  person,  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  [and 
for  whose  talents  and  attainments  it  is  impossible  not  to  entertain  the 
greatest  possible  respect — I  mean  Mr.  Justice  Best  

Several  Noble  Lords.— Hear  !  Hear! 

Lord  Suffield.— 1  am  most  anxious  now  to  repair  that  omission. 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  beg  to  call  your  particular  .attention  to  a  judgment 
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delivered  by  Mr  Justice  Best  in  1824,  in  the  case  of  Forbes  v.  Coch- 
rane (which  is  to  be  found  in  2  Baruewall  and  Cresswell,  p.  448). 
Perhaps  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  (Wynford)  was  in  court  at  the 
time,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  he  may  have  heard  that  judgment 
delivered.  I  understand  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  to  contend,  at 
present,  that  in  awarding  compensation,  it  must  not  be  given  for  the 
land  only,  but  for  the  slave,  as  property  ;  and  that  no  answer  could 
be  given,  in  a  court  of  justice  competent  to  decide  upon  such  cases, 
that  would  repudiate  such  a  claim.  Now,  Mr.  Justice  Best,  on  deli- 
vering his  judgment  in  the  case  to  which  I  have  referred,  thus  ex- 
pressed himself, — it  was  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the 
Judges  delivered  their  opinions  seriatim.— 

"  If,  indeed,  there  had  been  any  express  law  commanding  us  to 
recognise  those  rights  (of  slavery),  we  mi^ht  then  have  been  called 
upon  to  consider  the  propriety  of  that  which  has  been  said  by  the 
great  commentator  upon  the  laws  of  this  country,  that*  if  any  human 
law  should  allow  or  enjoin  us  to  commit '  an  offence  against  the  divine 
law, '  we  are  bound  to  transgress  that  human  law/  (Black.  Com.,  vol.  i., 
p.  42).  There  is  no  statute  recognising  slavery  which  operates  in 
that  part  of  the  British  empire  in  which  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  administer  justice.'' 

Lord  Wynford.— Hear!  Hear! 

Lord  Suffield.— I  can  assure  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  that 
the  opinion  of  Mr  Justice  Best  is,  to  my  mind,  as  I  think  it  will  be  to 
the  minds  of  your  Lordships,  conclusive,  on  this  question  of  the  right 
of  property  in  the  slave.  I  now  come  to  the  strong  point  in  proof  of 
my  assertion  : — 

"  It  is  a  relation  which  has  always  in  British  Courts  been  held  incon- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride 
to  me  to  recollect,  that,  whilst  economists  and  politicians  were  recom- 
mending to  the  Legislature  the  protection  of  this  traffic,  and  senators 
were  framing  statutes  for  its  promotion,  and  declaring  it  a  benefit  to 
the  country,  the  Judges  of  the  land,— above  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  standing  upon  the  hi^h  ground  of  natural  right,  and  declining 
to  bend  to  the  lower  doctrine  of  expediency*— declared  that  slavery 
was  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  that 
human  beings  could  not  be  the  subject-matter  of  property.  As  a  law- 
yer I  speak  of  that  early  determination,  when  a  ditFerent  doctrine  was 
prevailing  in  the  Senate,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  professional 
pride.  1  say  there  is  not  any  decided  case  in  which  the  power  to 
maintain  an  action,  arising  out  of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  haa 
been  recognised  in  this  country." 

Now,  I  ask,  whether  this  is  not  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Justice 
Best  ?  and  if  the  Noble  Lord  concurs  in  the  sentiments  of  that  able 
lawyer,  I  congratulate  him  upon  his  doing  so.  The  Learned  Judge 
goes  on,— 

"  Mr.  Justice  Black  stone,  in  his  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  42,  says, 
4  Upon  the  two  foundations,  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  revela- 
tion, depend  all  human  laws  j  that  is  to  say,  no  human  law  should  be 
suffered  to  contradict  these.*   Now,  (says  Mr.  Justice  Best)  if  it  can 
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be  shewn  that  slavery  is  against  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  law  of 

God,  it  cannot  be  recognised  in  our  courts.  Now  what  service  can 
we  owe  by  the  general  law  ?  Service  to  our  country,  service  to  our 
relations  for  the  protection  they  have  afforded  us,  and  service  by  com- 
pact. A  state  of  slavery  excludes  all  possibility  of  a  right  to  service 
arising  by  either  of  these  means.  A  slave  has  no  country  j  he  is  not 
reared  by,  or  for,  his  parents,  or  for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  that  of 
bis  master ;  he  is  incapable  of  compact.  We  have  the  authority  of 
the  civil  law  for  saying  that  slavery  is  against  the  rights  of  nature, 
(Inst.  lib.  i.  tit.  3.  s.  2},  It  is  an  anti-Christian  law,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  recognised  here.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
our  judgment  must  be  for  the  defendants." 

My  Lords,  such  were  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Justice  Best,  and  I  have 
the  greatest  satisfaction  in  quoting  so  high  an  authority  in  support  of 
the  opinion  I  expressed  the  other  night. 

•  Lord  Wynforo.— -I  cannot  say  whether  the  extract  read  by  the 
Noble  Lord  is  a  correct  report  of  that  part  of  my  judgment  in  the  case 
referred  to;  but  1  assure  the  Noble  Lord  that  there  is  not  one  single 
syllable  contained  in  the  paper  he  has  read  in  which  I  do  not  most 
heartily  and  entirely  concur,  I  can  tell  the  Noble  Lord  that  the  case 
to  which  be  has  alluded  is  not  the  only  one  in  which  I  have  adhered 
to  that  opinion,  because  I  particularly  recollect  others  in  which  slaves 
were  found  pn  board  some  French  merchantmen ;  in  these  cases  I  was 
applied  tp»  and  I  liberated  every  one  of  them.  I  well  recollect  the 
case  to  which  the  Noble  Lord  has  referred,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  which  were  of  a  very  singular  nature.  They  were  these. 
Certain  Spanish  slaves  escaped  from  their  owner,  and  came  on  board 
Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn's  ship,  who,  at  that  time,  was  second 
in  command  on  the  American  station.  The  ship,  at  that  time,  was 
lying  without  the  limits  of  the  slave  country,  outside  of  Amelia  Island, 
on  the  coast  of  Florida,  with  the  English  flag  flying  on  board  that 
ship.  Recollecting  the  celebrated  case  decided  by  my  Lord  Mans- 
field, of  the  negro  Somerset,  I  merely  extended  the  rule  which  was 
applied  to  that  instance — namely,  "  that  the  instant  a  slave  came  into 
England,  that  instant  he  became  free ;  that  slavery  could  not  exist 
upon  the  British  soil ;  that  the  air  of  England  is  too  pure  for  a  slave 
to  breaths."  Recollecting  this  case,  it  occurred  to  me  that  an  Eng- 
lish ship  on  the  high  seas,  and  out  of  the  limits  of  the  slave  country, 
must  be  considered,  for  all  purposes  to  which  the  application  of  a  rule 
of  this  sort  could  apply,  the  same  as  England.  Admiral  Cockburn 
thought  right  not  to  send  them  back.  On  the  following  morning  they 
were  claimed  by  a  Spaniard,  and  Sir  George  Cockburn  said — "  they 
may  go  back  if  they  like ;  but  1  shall  not  force  them  to  quit  my  ship. 
They  declined  returning,  and  the  consequence  was  the  action  which 
led  to  the  delivery  of  the  judgment  to  which  the  Noble  Lord  has 
directed  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  considered  then,  and  I  still 
entertain  the  same  opinion,  that  these  slaves  became  free  the  moment 
they  trod  the  deck  of  this  British  man-of-war,  with  the  King's  flag 
flying  over  their  heads ;  and  I  say  that  all  persons,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion,  are  entitled  to  ail  the  protection  which  men  could  have  who  pnt 
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their  feet  on  English  toil.    I  certainly  should  have  been  very  ignorant 
if  I  had  not  known  that  this  was  the  law  ;  and  I  should  have  been  even 
still  more  ignorant,  if  £  had  supposed  that  slavery  could  not  exist  in 
the  West  India  islands.    I  must  have  forgotten  all  the  decisions  with 
respect  to  West  Indian  property  which  bad  previously  taken  place  in 
this  country.    I  recollect  extremely  well,  that  it  was  said  in  the  very 
case  to  which  the  Noble  Lord  has  referred, — "  If  a  man  wants  to  keep 
his  slave,  he  must  keep  him  in  the  country  within  winch  slavery  pre- 
vails."   That  principle  recognises  the  existence  of  slavery  in  those 
countries  ;  but  then,  I  say,  now,  as  I  have  said  on  former  occasions, 
that  though  I  lament  the  existence  of  slavery,  still  the  fault  of  its 
existence  rests  not  with  the  West  India  proprietors,  but  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain;  and  therefore  I  contend  that  the  sacrifice  to  be 
made  by  its  abolition,  must  be  a  common  sacrifice  to  be  made  by  all 
parties.    I  ask,  your  Lordships  whether  such  a  proposition  is  incon- 
sistent?  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  question  of  com- 
pensation, because  I  am  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  so  doing  by  the 
declaration  of  a  Noble  Earl  opposite,  on  a  former  night,  that  such 
compensation  was  to  be  made.  If  this  is  to  be  so,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  be  the  case,  the  Noble  Lord  will  find  me  as  anxious  as  he 
can  be  for  immediate  abolition.    Let  us  have  abolition,  if  individuals 
are  not  to  suffer  who  have,  by  their  own  conduct,  incurred  no  penalty. 
But  I  will  never  consent  that  emancipation  shall  be  carried  into  effect 
at  the  sole  expense  of  the  West  ludia  proprietor,  he  having  derived 
his  rights  by,  and  under  the  sanction  of,  English  law.    The  Noble 
Lord  talks  about  the  right*  of  property ;  but  how  is  the  right  of  pro- 
perty conferred  except  under  the  law  ?  What  protection  has  the  Noble 
Lord  himself,  and  enjoyment  of  his  property,  but  from  the  law ; 
which  same  law  holds,  and  has  held,  as  respects  property  in  the  West 
Indies,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  last  past,  that  man  has  a 
right  of  property  in  man?   This  principle  is  wrong,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion ;  but  then  I  say  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors, but  with  the  British  Legislature.    Let  the  British  Legislature 
remove  the  burden  of  effecting  emancipation  to  the  shoulders  of  all 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  I  will  go  as  far  as  the  Noble 
Lord  is  disposed  to  do.    I  will  never  countenance  slavery,  nay,  not 
even  that  description  of  slavery  to  which  the  Noble  Lord  himself  is 
a  victimy-^by  ever  and  anon  immersing  his  fingers  into  that  snuff-box 
which  he  holds  in  his  hand.   1  tell  the  Noble  Lord  I  am  disposed 
to  attack  other  descriptions  of  slavery,  as  well  as  negro  slavery ;  but 
above  all,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  concur  with  the  Noble  Lord 
in  seconding  every  means  that  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
authorities  to  prevent  slavery  in  the  colonies,  whether  English  or 
others. 

Lord  Suffield. — I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  not  attacked  the  legal 
decision  to  which  1  have  referred.  That  is  not  the  question.  I  do  not 
dispute  the  righteousness  of  that  judgment,  neither  do  I  apprehend 
any  one  else  would  do  so.  It  is  stated  in  this  judgment  that  human 
beings  cannot  be  made  objects  of  property.  I  defer  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Best.   I  prefer  the  legal  decisions  of  Mr.  Justice  Best,  to 
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the  arguments  of  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  as  regards  the  tenor  of 
which  1  beg  to  say  that  I  feel  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction. 

Lord  Wynford. — Within  the  last  ten  years  from  this  time,  I  have 
heard  of  many  decisions  by  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  (the  Earl  of 
Eldon),  and  1  think  there  must  be  many  that  have  come  within  the 
knowledge  of  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack, — by 
which,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  right  of  property  of  this  descrip- 
tion has  been  recognised ;  and  when  I  said  that  slavery  could  not  be 
permitted  to  exist,  of  course  I  meant  that  it  could  not  exist  in  this 
country.  But  200  years  ago  the  case  was  different ;  for  at  that  period 
a  man  could  claim  a  runaway  slave  in  this  country.  All  I  contend  for 
is,  that  in  England,  no  action  can  arise  out  of  a  state  of  slavery ;  bat 
1  could  not  be  so  ignorant  of  the  law  as  to  say  that  a  right  of  property 
did  not  exist  in  slaves  in  the  West  Indies. 

-  The  Lord  Chancellor. — That  is  the  law  as  it  stands  $  I  certainly 
wish  it  were  abolished. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
ADJOURNED  DEBATE  ON  THE  RESOLUTIONS. 

Friday,  June  7* 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  resolutions  on  colonial  slavery. 

The  Chairman  read  the  second  resolution  as  follows: — 

*'  That  it  is  expedient  that  all  children,  born  after  the  passing  of 
any  Act,  or  who  shall  be  under  the  age  of  six  years  at  the  time  of 
passing  any  Act  of  Parliament  for  this  purpose,  be  declared  free — 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  such  temporary  restrictions  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  their  support  and  maintenance." 

Mr.  Hume.— I  am  anxious  to  intrude  myself  on  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  compress  what  I  have  to  say  on 
this  most  important  question  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possible. 
I  have  hitherto  refrained  from  addressing  the  House  on  this  mat 
measure,  as  I  was  anxious  to  hear  whether  any  explanation  could  be 
given  to  satisfy  me  that  the  plan  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment is  practicable.  The  Committee  have  already  agreed  to  the  first 
resolution,  in  which  1  also  entirely  and  cordially  concur,  as  it  is  an 
important  step  taken,  and  a  marked  progress  on  the  resolutions  of 
1823.  The  resolutions  then  agreed  to  were  for  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave  population,  preparatory  to  emancipation  ;  but  now 
the  House  has  pledged  itself  to  the  adoption  of  immediate  and  effec- 
tual measures  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  colo- 
nies. I  have  always  been  most  willing  to  agree  to  any  practicable 
measure  for  the  extinction  of  slavery,  and  to  support  any  preparatory 
steps  that  might  be  taken  for  the  amelioration  of  the  negro  popula~ 
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uon  in  oar  colonies;  and  in  that  spirit  I  cordially  support  the  first 
resolution;  but,  then,  arises  the  question,  which  are  the  best  and 
surest  means  of  carry  iug  that  resolution  into  effect,  and  particularly 
the  latter  part  of  it,  so  as  to  combine  the  welfare  of  the  negro  with 
the  interests  of  the  proprietors. 

I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  many  consider  this  great  question  as 
one  solely  between  the  advocates  for  abolition  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  connected  with  the  West  India  body  on  the  other.  I  deny, 
however,  that  such  is  the  narrow  view  that  ought  to  be  taken  of 
the  measure— it  is  a  great  national  question,  in  which  the  whole  com- 
munity are  materially  interested.  Slavery  is  a  national  stain  and  a 
national  sin.  Slavery  in  our  colonies  was  instituted,  sanctioned,  and 
carried  on  by  the  Legislature  and  by  the  country  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
nation  is  bound  to  adopt  measures  for  retracing  its  course,  and 
should  look  carefully  to  the  consequences  of  any  steps  that  may  be 
proposed  to  be  taken  to  carry  into  effect  the  great  work  of  redemp- 
tion. We  ought  not,  in  our  anxiety,  to  attain  that  important  object, 
— the  abolition  of  slavery, — to  proceed  without  the  greatest  care ; 
we  ought  to  consider,  with  the  greatest  precaution,  whether  the 
measures  we  are  now  about  to  adopt  are  the  best  calculated  and  the 
most  likely  to  effect  that  object  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  the  negro, 
to  the  planter,  and  to  the  country.  In  the  present  state  of  this  coun- 
try, when  large  masses  of  the  community  are  labouring  under  the 
greatest  difficulties  and  privations, — when  great  numbers  of  the 
working  classes  are  suffering  great  wretchedness  and  poverty, — and 
many  are  even  struggling  for  the  means  of  existence,  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  lend  or  to  give  away  15,000,000/.  or  20,000,000/.  sterling; 
or  any  other  sum  that  Parliament  may  be  called  upon  to  grant,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  plan  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man, without  being  previously  satisfied  that,  by  making  such  sacri- 
fice, we  are  sure  of  effecting  the  great  object  which  we  have  in  view. 
I  am  as  anxious  as  any  man  to  see  the  slaves  emancipated ;  but  I 
am  not  willing  to  adopt  any  crude  and  hasty  measure  for  that  pur- 
pose until  1  am  convinced  of  its  practicability  and  efficacy. 

The  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  has  stated,  before  the 
Select  Committee,  that  the  people  of  England  would  pay  cheerfully 
for  the  extinction  of  slavery,  for  which  they  are  so  desirous ;  but  I 
must  say  that  the  Honourable  Member  has  urged  the  Government  to 
adopt  a  course  which  is  not  consistent  with  his  own  evidence.  He 
has  said  that  he  "  wanted  no  rash,  unprepared  measure,  as  that 
would  be  defeating  his  own  purpose ;"  and  I  would  ask  him,  have 
we  before  us  sufficient  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  free  negro  labour, 
on  which  the  success  of  the  plan  must  depend,  to  warrant  our  pro- 
ceeding, thus  hastily  and  at  great  expense,  to  emancipate  without 
further  information  ?  Although  the  Honourable  Member  denied  all 
right  of  property  in  man,  he  said  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  good 
such  Joss  as  might  occur  in  carrying  the  emancipation  into  effect ; 
but  how  can  we,  with  our  present  information,  ascertain  what  that 
loss  is  likely  to  be  ?  We  have  not  merely  to  concur  in  the  first  reso- 
lution, but  we  have  to  consider  the  probable  working  of  the  entire 
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plan ;  therefore,  to  be  successful  in  the  undertaking,  I  am  extremely 
anxious  that  the  House  should  hesitate  to  adopt  any  further  measure 
unless  its  success  be  tolerably  apparent.    I  will  not,  consistent  with 
my  duty  to  my  constituents,  consent  to  an  appropriation  of  so  large 
a  sum  of  public  money  until  I  know  what  we  have  to  expect  from  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  free  labour.   The  evidence  we  have  hitherto 
had  on  this  point  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  we  ought,  therefore,  to 
act  cautiously  in  preparing  to  adopt  a  course  from  which  it  may 
be  impossible  to  recede  without  the  most  calamitous  consequences. 
We  should  consider  these  colonies  as  a  great  sugar  manufactory ; 
and  in  this  point  of  view  a  most  important  argument  suggests  itself. 
We  are  bound  to  consider  under  what  circumstances  so  large  an 
amount  of  British  capital  was  there  embarked,  and  what  great  and 
important  interests  have  grown  up  there,  and  in  this  country,  which 
are  all  involved  in  the  wise  adjustment  of  this  question.    When  I 
am  called  upon  to  vote  15,000,000/.  or  20,000,000/.  of  the  public 
money,  or  whatever  the  amount  may  be,  I  am  bound  to  consider 
whether,  by  the  appropriation  of  that  amount,  I  shall  promote  the 
cause  of  humanity,  or  whether  I  shall  destroy  those  commercial 
establishments  which  now  exist  abroad  and  at  home ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  whether  I  shall  not  cause  ruin  and  misery  to  both  blacks  and 
whites  in  the  colonies;  and  I  must  inquire,  also,  whether  Great 
Britain  will  be  free  from  a  similar  calamity,  as  there  are  thousands, 
ay,  and  tens  of  thousands  in  this  country,  whose  means  of  existence 
depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  these  commercial  colonial  establish- 
ments.   In  my  opinion,  the  paramount  consideration  is,  whether  we 
shall  be  able  to  promote  the  happiness  and  to  raise  the  moral  feeling 
of  the  negro,  and  whether  the  colonies  can  be  preserved  if  we  adopt 
this  measure  heedlessly,  and  without  adequate  information,  relying 
upon  the  success  of  a  system  of  free  labour,— when  it  is  obvious, 
from  the  division  of  opinion  which  prevails  in  and  out  of  this  House 
on  that  subject,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  probable  result  of  such 
a  system.    The  evidence  on  this  point,  taken  before  the  West  India 
Committee,  was  of  the  most  conflicting  nature;  and  it  is  impossible, 
from  reading  it,  to  form  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  opinion  as  to 
the  probable  working  of  a  system  of  free  labour.    In  order  to  suc- 
ceed, it  is  necessary  that  we  have  the  co-operation  of  all  parties,  and 
to  obtain  that,  the  measures  must  be  practicable,  and  consistent  with 
the  first  resolution.    I  will  appeal  to  any  commercial  man  in  or  out 
of  this  House,  as  to  what  has  already  been  the  effect  of  bringing 
forward  this  plan,  which  is  considered  impracticable  as  regards  the 
slaves,  and  unjust  as  regards  the  planters.    I  may  state  on  good 
authority,  that  the  effect,  already,  has  been  to  withhold  a  consider- 
able portion,  of  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  supplies  usually 
sent  from  this  country  to  the  colonies. 

If  the  capital  necessary  for  the  cultivation  and  maintenance  of  the 
colonies  has  been  hitherto  regularly  supplied  from  this  country,  and 
is  now  to  be  withheld,  distress  must,  of  course,  prevail  there.  I  will 
not  allude  to  the  situation  in  which  many  of  the  slaves  may  be 
placed  by  this  proceeding ;  I  will  only  observe,  that  if  the  masters 
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in  a  state  of  distress,  it  is  impossible  that  the  slaves  can  be  in  a 
situation  of  comfort.  If,  then,  the  simple  discussion  of  this  subject 
has  led  to  the  withholding  supplies  and  capital,  usually  sent  out  to 
the  colonies,  to  a  very  considerable  amount;  it  will  follow,  of  course, 
that,  if  the  outlay  of  capital  is  restricted  in  that  proportion,  there 
will  be  a  diminution  of  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  in  the  crops  of 
next  season  as  compared  with  former  seasons.  The  Right  Honour- 
able Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  when  he  introduced  this  subject,  only 
slightly  alluded  to  this  probable  occurrence,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
no  consequence.  I  would  ask,  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  dimi- 
nished produce  and  a  diminished  supply  to  the  English  market  ?  Of 
course,  an  enhancement  of  the  value  of  sugar  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  quantity  of  sugar  shall  diminish,  will  the  price  continue  to  rise. 
1  should  wish  to  ask  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  whether  he 
has  taken  into  consideration  the  almost  certain  consequences  of  such 
increased  price  of  sugar  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  the 
people  of  England,  who  are  already  so  heavily  taxed,  are  prepared 
to  pay,  for  twelve  or  more  years,  an  increase  of  price,  which  may  be* 
if  the  produce  be  greatly  reduced,  Is.  a  pound  for  their  sugar,  in- 
stead of  6d.t  which  they  now  pay.  I  would  ask,  are  we  to  pay  so 
many  millions  of  money,  and  also  to  continue  the  monopoly  of 
sugar  to  the  West  India  planters,  however  diminished  that  supply 
may  be  ?  I  ask  this  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary,  because  I 
am  anxious  the  Committee  should  know  upon  whom  the  loss  is  to 
fall,  and  what  the  extent  of  that  loss  is  likely  to  be  by  the  plan  now 
proposed  ?  If  the  planter  lose  one-fourth  of  the  labour  of  his  slave- 
as  he  will  do  by  this  measure — there  will  be  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced,  and  a  corresponding  rise  in  its 
price  in  this  country,  whenever  the  supply  falls  short  of  the  demand. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  effect  of  this  part  of  the  scheme  is  not  well 
understood,  and  that  it  will  be  equivalent  to  imposing  an  extremely 
burdensome  tax  upon  the  consumers  of  sugar ; — hence  it  became  a 
question  of  great  importance,  whether  full  compensation  should  not 
be  given  to  the  planters  at  once,  and  the  market  for  sugar  laid  open? 
It  may  not  be  known  that  every  additional  shilling  per  cwt.  to  the 
price  of  sugar  is,  in  reality,  a  tax  of  about  200,000J»  on  the  consumer; 
and,  as  the  price  of  sugar  has  risen  about  3s.  per  cwt  since  the  agita- 
tion of  the  question,  the  amount  of  the  additional  tax  may  be  estimated, 
if  the  price  should  rise  10s.  or  20s.  above  the  present  rate.  The 
Committee  should  be  fully  aware  of  all  the  consequences  of  the  pro- 
posed measure;  and  it  is  with  that  view  alone,  and  not  with  any 
desire  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  emancipation,  that  I  desire 
further  information  to  enable  us  to  decide  for  the  interests  of  all  parties. 
Is  the  Committee  prepared  thus  to  add  2,000,000/.  or  3,000,000*. 
a-year  to  the  burdens  of  the  people  ?  It  is  at  least  worthy  of  due 
consideration.  The  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  has  said 
that  he  never  would  consent  to  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  plan;  and 
surely  that  observation  is  applicable  to  the  present  scheme,  which  has 
been  completely  changed,  and  that  within  a  few  days,  from  the  plan 
of  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  the  former  Colonial  Secretary ;  and  this  without 
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the  Committee  being  aware  of  any  new  information  having  been 
obtained  to  warrant  so  great  a  change  in  principle  and  plan.  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  few  paltry  parish  questions  were  ever  treated 
with  so  much  lightness  ana  carelessness  as  this  grave  and  important 
question,  for  effecting  a  change  in  our  colonial  policy,  and  as  that 
change  itself  has  been  treated  by  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary.  I 
am  sorry,  also,  to  say,  that  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  in  his 
speech,  so  far  from  appearing  as  the  mediator  between  the  two  parties, 
already  so  much  excited,  has  played  the  part  of  the  violent  partisan, 
and  seemed  anxious  to  increase  that  spirit  of  animosity  which  prevails ; 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  heated  passions,  instead  of  to  the  cool 
judgment  of  the  community.  If  I  ever  heard  defiance  hurled  against 
any  body  of  men,  it  was  emphatically  hurled  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  against  the  local  colonial  legislatures  and  the  West  India 
proprietors,  although,  without  their  assistance  and  co-operation,  no 
Act  of  Parliament,  as  regards  the  colonies, — and  particularly  a 
measure  so  immediately  affecting  their  peace  and  interests,— can  be 
carried  into  efficient  and  satisfactory  operation. 

This  question,  in  my  humble  opinion,  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  one  merely  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ;  but  there  is  a  great 
moral  and  natural  object  to  be  attained  ;  and  if  it  be  attempted  and 
should  not  succeed,  this  measure  may  spread  ruin  and  misery  among 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  introduced.  We  are  called  upon  to 
make, — as  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  denominates  it, — a  mighty 
experiment ;  and  in  that  I  entirely  concur.  But  I  will  say,  that  a 
more  hasty  and  inconsiderate  scheme  never  emanated  from  any  Go- 
vernment. His  Majesty's  Ministers  have  proceeded  on  this  subject 
at  this  time,  as  well  as  on  former  occasions,  in  the  most  reckless 
manner ;  and  in  many  most  important  matters  respecting  the  colonies 
they  have  appeared,  from  the  day  they  came  into  office,  to  be  either 
ignorant,  or  utterly  regardless,  of  the  consequences  of  the  course 
they  are  pursuing.  Although  every  interference  with  the  colonial 
authorities  ought  lobe  prudently  adopted,  and  after  due  consideration ; 
yet  they  have,  as  regards  the  slaves,  proposed  one  plan  as  it  were 
on  a  Monday,  and  completely  changed  it  before  the  following  Satur- 
day. They  have  now  come  down  with  breathless  haste,  and  said, 
"  We  must  hurry  on  our  propositions — we  cannot  allow  ourselves 
time  for  consideration — the  country  demands  it  of  us,  and  we  must 
obey."  I  differ  from  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  as  to  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  with  such  rapidity.  I  agree  that  we  must 
proceed,  and  that  emancipation  must  take  place;  but  I  deny  that 
the  feeling  of  the  country  is  in  favour  of  any  rash,  crude,  or  precipi- 
tate plan  that  may  be  brought  forward.  The  country  demands  eman- 
cipation by  the  safest  and  best  plan.  1  ask  whether  we  are  in  a 
situation  to  assent  to  this  plan,  which  has  been  declared  by  many 
persons  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  colonies  to  be  impracticable, 
without  having  any  evidence  as  to  the  probable  working  of  it  ?  I 
admit  that  philanthropy  and  humanity  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
British  nation,  and  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  naturally 
anxious  to  sec  the  same  liberty  extended  to  men  of  all  classes  and 
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colours :  but  will  you  so  malign  the  people,  as  to  s appose  that  they 
would  force  this  House  hastily  to  adopt  an  impracticable  and  mis- 
chievous measure?  For  my  part,  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  the 
people  of  England ;  and  however  anxious  they  may  be  to  obtain  the 
humane  object  they  have  in  view,  I  am  sure  that  they  will  not  hurry 
us  on,  without  due  consideration,  to  adopt  a  plan  which  we  are  by 
no  means  sure  will  safely  and  securely  lead  us  to  that  great  and  good 
accomplishment  of  their  and  our  wishes.  Indeed,  1  do  not  believe 
that  one  single  statement  in  the  speech  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Secretary  is,  throughout,  founded  on  accurate  and  well-ascertained 
data.  I  am  satisfied  of  this,  from  the  most  accurate  and  diligent 
inquiries  I  made  of  those  connected  and  best  acquainted  with  the 
colonies. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.-— Hear !  hear  ! 

Mr.  Hume. — Does  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  mean  to  say 
that  those  connected  with  the  colonies,  or  who  have  been  there  in 
public  and  in  private  situations,  are  not  better  acquainted  with  their 
real  situation,  than  other  persons  who  have  never  been  there?  Who 
is  most  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  the  real  situation  of  the  people 
of  this  country, — the  man  who  has  never  left  Japan,  or  his  native 
country,  or  the  man  who  has  resided,  or  is  residing  in  England  ? 
Are  you  to  believe  that  every  man  who  differs  from  you  in  opinion, 
and  of  whom  you  seek  information  respecting  the  colonies,  is  a  rogue, 
and  that  he  will  not  tell  the  truth?  I  am  sure  that  no  one  in  this 
House  would  be  warranted  to  tell  any  of  those  persons  from  whom 
I  obtained  the  information  I  was  about  to  allude  to,  that  his  testimony 
was  not  worthy  of  credit.  I  repeat,  then,  that  all  the  evidence  that 
I  have  seen,  and  all  the  statements  I  have  heard,  satisfy  me  that  we 
are  in  a  comparative  state  of  ignorance  with  respect  to  this  important 
question,  and  that  the  public  mind  generally  is  grossly  misinformed 
on  the  subject.  I  have  no  pecuniary  connexion  with  the  West  India 
interest,  but  I  am  anxious  to  see  justice  done  to  every  man,  with- 
out distinction,  be  he  white  or  be  he  black;  and,  for  that  reason, 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  House  or  the  country  led  aside  by  ap- 
peal*  to  (be  pa.»ion.,  in.tead  of  being  guided  by  reason  and  common 
sense. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  Honourable  and  Learned  Friend,  the  Member 
for  Dublin,  is  not  in  the  House,  as  I  was  anxious  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  speech  which  he  made  a  few  nights  ago.  I  must 
say  that  I  have  seldom  heard  a  speech  which  was  more  an  appeal  to 
the  passions,  and  less  to  the  judgment.  I  admit  that  it  was  an 
eloauent  speech ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  speech  which  is  more 
likely  to  lead  astray  the  minds  of  well-meaning  ignorant  persons, 
and  to  excite  erroneous  and  mischievous  opinions  on  this  subject. 
The  speech  of  my  Honourable  and  Learned  Friend  was,  as  far  as 
I  was  able  to  judge,  from  first  to  last,  a  tissue  of  errors  ;  and,  above 
all,  as  regards  the  success  of  the  free  labour  system  in  the  British 
colonies,  on  which  the  success  of  the  experiment  now  making  must 
depend.  After  his  speech,  I  handed  down  to  him  a  Parliamentary 
paper,  containing  evidence  as  to  the  result  of  the  trial  of  free  labour 
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of  liberated  negroes  in  Trinidad,  by  which  it  appears  thai  the  result 
was  almost  opposite  to  what  he  stated  to  the  House.  The  instances 
in  which  free  negro  labour  has  been  fairly  tried  in  the  British  colonies 
are  few,  and  the  results  should  be  attentively  considered  before  we 
make  a  general  trial. 

My  Honourable  and  Learned  Friend,  on  this  point,  made  a  state* 
ment  upon  the  authority  of  a  recently-published  pamphlet.  Wages  or 
the  Whip,  by  Josiah  Conder,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  real 
facts  of  the  case,  as  stated  in  the  evidence  before  Parliament.  My 
Honourable  and  Learned  Friend  was  misled  by  relying  on  the  accuracy 
of  this  pamphlet ;  but  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  to  him 
and  to  the  Committee  the  little  credit  that  is  due  to  the  alleged  state- 
ments of  facts  contained  in  this  tract.  The  statement  which  I  am 
about  to  make,  and  the  evidence  which  I  am  about  to  adduce  in  sup- 
port of  that  statement,  rest  upon  the  authority  of  men  of  practical 
knowledge,  and  who  have  filled  important  public  offices  under  the 
Crown  m  the  colonies, — and  not  upon  that  of  an  anonymous  writer, 
— upon  the  authority  of  Parliamentary  documents,  which  have  been 
laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  since  1827 ;  and  these  papers 
have  often  been  quoted  as  good  authority  by  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Weymouth,  and  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  every  Member,  and 
of  their  accuracy  there  cannot  be  any  doubt 

A  very  flattering  account  has  been  given  by  my  Honourable  and 
Learned  Friend,  of  the  morality,  religion,  and  industry  of  the  emanci- 
pated negroes  in  Trinidad.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  Parliamentary  paper 
(No.  479  of  1827),  containing  extracts  of  evidence  taken  by  order  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  Colonies,  in  1814,  on  oath  before  a  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  Trinidad  ;  and  it  is  signed  R.  J.  Wilmot  Horton. 
It  appears  that,  in  1815-16,  two  public  officers  were  appointed  by 
Governor  Woodford  to  superintend  the  liberated  negroes  in  Trinidad. 
These  were  landed  at  different  times  after  1815;  and  their  numbers 
were,  in  1826,  by  a  return  from  the  Governor,  stated  to  have  been 
950  men,  309  women,  270  boys,  and  303  girls, — making,  in  the 
whole,  1832  persons.  These  consisted  partly  of  disbanded  negro 
soldiers  from  the  West  India  regiments,  of  liberated  American  refu- 
gees, and  liberated  negroes,  and  every  assistance  and  encouragement 
was  given  to  them  ;  and,  as  I  contend,  the  experiment  of  free  labour 
has  been  fully  tried  with  them.  These  negroes  were  placed  under  the 
management  of  individuals  of  experience,  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
Crown.  They  were  furnished  with  houses  and  food,  with  tools  and 
other  implements  for  industry  ;  and,  indeed,  all  their  wants  were 
supplied  for  a  year.  The  charge  incurred  by  Government,  in  1825, 
for  this  experiment,  exceeded  34,000/.  currency.  Every  necessary 
for  carrying  on  cultivation  was  given  to  these  people,  and  each  was 
allowed  sixteen  acres  of  land  to  cultivate,  adjoining  his  cottage,  at  a 
quit  rent  of  6s»  6(2.  sterling  /or  the  sixteen  acres.  What  was  the 
result  of  this  experiment  ?  It  appears,  by  that  evidence,  that  these 
liberated  negroes  required  constant  care  and  some  coercion  to  induce 
them  to  cultivate  their  own  land ;  and  that  the  majority  did  not  de- 
serve the  character  given  of  them  by  the  Honourable  Member  for 
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Dublin.  I  beg  the  Committee  to  recollect  that  this  statement  I  offer 
is  from  one  of  the  officers  so  appointed  by  Government— — 

An  Honourable  Member.—  Hear!  Hear! 

Mr.  Hums.*— I  can  assure  the  Honourable  Member  that  this  is  the 
evidence  of  public  servants,  and  that  there  can  be  nothing  alleged 
against  their  character.  The  evidence  was  taken  by  order  of  the 
Crown  from  its  own  officers,  and  under  the  responsibility  of  an  oath ; 
and  everything  that  I  have  heard  from  other  quarters,  corroborates  the 
accuracy  of  it.    I  will  read  the  following  extracts  :— 

"  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell  had  been  in  Trinidad  since  1797,  as  a  mer- 
chant and  planter,  and  in  1815  was  appointed,  by  the  Crown,  Chief 
Superintendent  of  the  American  Refugee  Blacks,  carried  there  by 
Admiral  Cochrane}  and  also  of  other  negroes  liberated  ; — he  details 
the  preparation  made  for  the  comfort  of  these  blacks,  and  his  con- 
stant superintendence  of  them  up  to  December,  1824;  when  he  was 
asked : — 

44  Taking  them  generally,  do  you  consider  them  to  be  a  sober 
people  ? — About  one-balf  1  consider  sober,  who  either  do  not  drink 
at  all,  or  who  do  not  drink  to  excess  frequently. 

44  Are  the  women  at  all  given  to  intoxication  ? — A  few  of  them. 

44  Do  you  think  in  a  gTeater  proportion  than  slave  women?— I 
think  more  than  I  should  expect  to  find  in  an  equal  number  of  slave 
women. 

44  From  your  observations,  do  you  think  that  the  next  generation 
will  be  more  industrious  than  the  present?— 1  fear  that  the  facilities 
that  they  possess  of  gaining  a  livelihood  in  this  colony  will  present 
obstacles  to  their  improvement  in  this  respect." 

Mr.  Mitchell  had  visited  the  cultivation  of  those  free  blacks  twice 
a-month,  and  was  asked, — 

44  If  this  duty  were  now  suspended,  do  you  think  their  cultivation 
would  be  neglected  ? — I  should  apprehend  it. 

44  Do  they  ever  hire  themselves  out  as  boilermen  or  firemen  in  the 
making  of  sugar? — I  know  of  no  instance  of  it,  and  do  not  think 
they  would  act  as  firemen. 

**  Would  you  give  a  preference  to  a  gang  of  hired  slaves  rather 
than  depend  upon  the  free  labourers  ? — 1  would,  as  they  could  be 
depended  upon.  Last  year  my  free  labourers  left  me  in  the  middle 
of  crop,  by  which  I  suffered  considerable  loss." 

Mr.  Joseph  Peschier,  a  superintendent  of  free  negroes,  and  also  a 
planter  for  many  years  in  the  colony,  states  that  be  had  been  obliged 
to  forbid  them  leaving  their  village  without  written  permission, 
M  because  they  would  not  cultivate  their  provision  ground's,  and 
were  idling  their  time  over  the  quarter,  to  the  injury  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states;" — 44  that  they  paid  no  rent  or  taxes  whatever}*'— and 
that,  although  they  had  been  under  strict  discipline  since  1820, 
he  did  not  consider  them  fit  to  be  left  to  their  own  management :— • 
that  he  could  not  enforce  their  working  by  fines,  as  he  could  find  no 
property  to  levy  upon  but  the  provision  of  their  grounds,  and,  if 
once  seized,  the  cultivation  would  be  discontinued;  that  in  per- 
forming task- work  they  never  subsisted  themselves  until  it  was  over ; 
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that  they  never  furnished  their  own  tools ; — "  Their  whole  equipment 
consists  of  the  clothes  they  have  on,  a  blanket  and  a  slick,  and 
possibly  in  addition  a  hammock  made  from  the  bark  of  a  tree ;  and 
they  cannot  begin  to  work  unless  furnished  with  tools  and  pro- 
visions." "  From  their  idle,  la2y  habits,  they  drink  very  hard,  and 
never  think  of  looking  for  employment  until  they  have  spent  their 
whole  earnings.*' 

I  will  not  fatigue  the  House  with  reading  more  of  the  evidence, 
but  it  is  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Committee, 
whether  it  does  not  become  our  imperious  duty  to  institute  further 
inquiry  before  we  risk  the  placing  the  whole  negro  slave  population 
in  the  condition  in  which  the  emancipated  negroes  in  Trinidad  are 
represented  to  be.  It  is  the  more  important,  as  I  understand  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  bring  forward  this  plan  in  the  confident  hope,  and 
with  the  intention,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  West  India  colonies  is 
to  be  kept  up.  I  think  the  whole  purport  of  that  evidence  goes  to 
shew  that  the  experiment  of  free  labour  has  failed ;  and  that  these 
liberated  negroes  were  neither  industrious  nor  sober,  nor  in  any 
respect  greatly  improved,  or  likely  to  add  to  the  exports  from  the 
islands.  The  description,  therefore,  given  of  them  by  my  Honour- 
able and  Learned  Friend  is  erroneous,  and  the  statement  as  to  their 
industrious,  moral,  sober,  and  religious  habits  is  without  foundation- 
such,  at  least,  is  the  inference  fairly  to  be  drawn  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Peschier,  two  public  officers  of  experience 
and  of  character.  I  say,  therefore,  that  if  we  adopt  this  plan  founded 
on  the  negroes  continuing  to  manufacture  sugar,  we  shall  pursue  a 
rash  course,  and  contrary  to  all  that  evidence.  I  consider  that  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Lancaster  has,  in  his  able  speech  on  a  former 
night,  entirely  refuted,  or  very  much  weakened  the  force  of,  the 
general  arguments  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary ;  and  I  shall, 
therefore,  confine  my  observations  to  the  allegations  respecting  Trini- 
dad and  the  Caraccas,  which  I  think  I  can  satisfactorily  disprove. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  Gallant  Admiral,  the  Member  for  Stirlingshire, 
is  not  here,  as  I  was  anxious  to  make  some  observations  on  what  fell 
from  him  the  other  evening  as  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar  by  free 
negro  labour  in  the  Caraccas.  I  must,  however,  express  my  surprise 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  took  up,  and 
without  further  inquiry  drew  most  important  conclusions  from  state- 
ments, trifling  in  my  opinion,  made  by  a  gentleman  now  in  this 
country,  a  native  of  Venezuela,  as  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  by  free 
blacks.    It  is  important  I  should  state  the  words  correctly, — 

"  We  are  told  (says  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman),  that  if  free 
labour  be  employed,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  must  cease  altogether. 
Now,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  fact  in  the  present  case,  that  my 
informant  added,  until  a  system  of  free  labour  was  established,  there 
was  not  a  single  pound  of  sugar  produced  in  the  Caraccas ;  but  since 
wc  have  had  a  system  of  free  labour,  we  have  began  not  only  to 
cultivate  and  manufacture,  but  to  export  sugar ;  and  we  now  furnish 
Curacoa  and  some  other  islands  with  sugar,  and  we  furnish  your 
island  of  Trinidad  with  rum." 

■ 
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I  hold  the  example  of  that  individual  case,  on  which  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  wishes  to  found  general  rules,  to  be  utterly 
irrelevant.  I  would  also  ask  this  Committee,  can  the  experiment 
of  emancipating  a  few  slaves  amongst  a  large  free  population,  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  what  would  ensue  on  emancipating  the  larger 
part  of  the  population  as  in  Jamaica  ? 

The  statement  which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  made  as  to 
the  importatiou  of  rum  from  Venezuela  into  Trinidad  must,  on  consi- 
deration, be  seen  to  be  insignificant,  as  far  as  a  legal  trade  exists, 
as  the  law  prohibits  all  such  importation ;  and,  therefore,  the  conclu- 
sion which  he  wished  to  be  drawn  from  that  circumstance,  can  have 
little  weight  with  the  Committee.  The  fact  is,  that  almost  the  whole 
of  the  rum  made  in  Trinidad  is  sent  to  Venezuela,  and  it  is  very  un- 
likely and  improbable  that  those  who  import  from  Trinidad  600  or 
700  puncheons  of  rum,  which  the  law  allows,  should  send  any  quan- 
tity of  Venezuela  rum  to  Trinidad.  If  any  small  quantity  is  sent,  it 
could  only  be  by  smuggling,  as  the  colonial  law  and  the  law  of 
England  are  the  same  upon  this  point ;  and,  by  it,  not  a  single  gallon 
of  rum  could  be  imported  into  this  country,  or  into  the  colonies  from 
Venezuela.  Therefore,  the  allegation  as  to  the  production  of  rum  by 
free  labour,  and  the  importation  of  it  into  our  slave  colonies,  on  any 
scale  to  warrant  an  argument  thereupon,  is  utterly  worthless. 

In  speaking  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  Caraccas,  I 
must  express  my  surprise  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
should  cite  the  conduct  of  that  Government  as  an  example  for  us  to 
follow,  when  he  does  not  propose  to  act  upon  the  same  principle  that 
was  adopted  there.   The  Government  of  the  Caraccas  emancipated  a 
certain  number  every  year,  and  have  taken  twelve  years  to  emancipate 
100,000  slaves,  being  only  one-tenth  of  the  population ;  but  it  is  pro- 
posed to  keep  the  whole  slave  population  in  our  colonies  in  a  condi- 
tion, neither  as  slaves  or  as  freemen.     If  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  had  pursued  the  same  plan,  and  had  proposed  to  liberate 
one-tenth  every  year, — and  had  also  taken  care,  as  an  encouragement 
to  industrious  habits,  that  the  best  and  most  industrious  slaves  should 
be  selected  first,  as  Bolivar  did,  he  would  have  got  rid  of  many  objec- 
tions to  which  his  plan  is  liable,  and  he  might  have  cited  it  as  a  case 
in  point.    The  authorities  in  the  Caraccas  liberated  the  best  slaves 
first,  and,  in  every  instance,  paid  the  full  value  of  the  slaves  to  the 
owner.    The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  says,  that  he  will  only 
give  the  colonists  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  labour  of  the  slaves, 
the  amount  at  which  he  calculates  the  loss  to  them.    But  if  the  plan 
he  has  proposed  should  put  an  end  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
estates,  as  some  allege  it  will  do,  it  is  easy  to  shew  that,  so  far  from 
this  being  the  amount  of  the  loss  that  would  fall  upon  the  planters, 
it  will  amount  to  much  more  than  15,000,000/.  sterling,  the  sum  he 
calculates  the  loss  at.    And,  if  it  will  do  no  harm  to  the  planter, 
why  should  the  people  of  England  pay  any  compensation  at  all  ? 
But  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  says 

that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  did  not  exist  in  the  Caraccas  until  the 

•ystem  of  free  negro  labour  was  adopted,  in  those  provinces,  in  1821. 
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It  appears,  by  thq  statement  which  I  have  already  read,  that  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  got  his  information  on  this  point  from 
a  distinguished  native  of  the  Caraccas,  now  in  this  country.  1  have 
a  copy  of  the  answer  of  that  gentleman  to  the  application,  which  I 
should  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  to  the  Committee,  unless  it 
was  to  shew  the  slender  authority  on  which  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman's  statement  rests.  

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — Hear!  hear!  Read  the  letter. 

Mr.  Hume. — If  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  is  desirous  that 
I  should  read  it,  I  will  do  so  presently.  First,  let  us  see  who  was  this 
authority  upon  whom  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  relied  for  the 
proof  of  free  negro  labour.  This  gentleman  (M.  Fortique")  came  to 
this  country  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  British  institutions,  and 
to  consider  how  he  might  improve  his  own  country,  and  was  residing 
at  Edinburgh,  with  that  view,  when  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
sent  for  him,  by  express,  to  come  to  town.  Now,  this  was  since  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  took  office,  and  I  only  mention  it  in 
proof  how  recently  the  information  had  been  received,  and  how  little 
dependence  could  be  placed  on  a  plan  so  hastily  arranged,— and 
supported,  mainly,  by  evidence  obtained  from  such  authority.  This 
gentleman  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Burnley,  in  the  letter  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  that  he  should  be  happy  to  give  him  any  information  respecting 
Venezuela,  but  that  he  must  beg  to  decline  being  cross-questioned,  or 
stating  his  authority  on  any  point.  But  I  am  prepared  to  prove,  from 
other  evidence,  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  is  wrong  in  his 
assertion  that  sugar  had  not  been  cultivated  in  the  Caraccas  previous 
to  the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  in  1821 ;  and  that  the  authority  that  he 
relied  on  for  his  information  was  very  incorrect. 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Garcia,  one  of  the  Judges  of 
Trinidad,  a  native  of  the  Caraccas,  and  who  was  examined  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Trinidad.  This  gentleman  distinctly 
states  that  sugar  was  always  cultivated  there  by  slaves,  and  not  by 
free  labour.  He  had  resided  in  the  Caraccas  until  1813,  when  he 
came  to  Trinidad.    He  waB  asked, — 

"  In  genera],  were  you  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  produce 
cultivated  by  the  proprietors  of  estates  in  the  Caraccas  ? — Not  well : 
I  believe  they  principally  consisted  of  sugar,  cocoa,  coffee,  indigo, 
and  cotton. 

"  Were  these  estates  principally  cultivated  by  slaves  ?— Indigo  was 
manufactured  principally  by  free  people,  coffee  and  cotton  by  slaves, 
but  with  the  assistance  of  peans  in  time  of  crop.  Sugar  and  cocoa 
were  cultivated,  in  general,  by  slaves  alone." 

Another  witness  (St.  Hilaire  Begorrat,  Esq.)  had  resided  in  Trini- 
dad since  1784,  at  which  time  the  island  did  not  manufacture  sugar 
for  its  own  consumption,  but  imported  it  from  the  Spanish  main. 
He  had  been  in  the  Caraccas  in  1781,  when  he  saw  sugar  and  cocoa 
estates.    He  was  asked,— 

"  How  were  these  sugar  and  cocoa  estates  cultivated — by  slaves  or 
by  free  labourers? — Altogether  by  slaves,  with  assistance,  occasion- 
ally, from  peans  in  cutting  down  woods,  precisely  as  we  employ 
them  in  this  colony. 
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"  Did  you  in  no  instance  meet  with  an  estate  cultivated  by  free 
labourers  entirely  ?— Not  one ;  and  from  general  inquiry,  then  and 
since,  I  do  not  think  there  could  have  been  any  estates  worked  by  free 
labourers  alone." 

Senor  Don  Jose  Zepero,  a  native  of  Havannah,  had  been  there  for 
six  years,  from  1809  to  1815,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  estates  there;  he  states  that  sugar  and  coffee  were 
the  principal  exports,  and  that  the  estates  were  cultivated  entirely  by 
slaves,  not  by  free  people.  So  far,  therefore,  from  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  being  right,  it  appears  from  that  evidence  that 
sugar  had  been  cultivated  in  the  Caraccas  long  before  1821,  and  that 
it  was  cultivated  by  slaves  alone. 

The  Gallant  Admiral  said  that  two-thirds  of  the  cocoa  and  sugar 
produced  previous  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  Caraccas 
was  by  free  labourers ;  but,  from  the  evidence  I  have  read,  and  from 
all  the  information  1  have  been  able  to  obtain, — and  I  have  lately  seen 
three  or  four  persons  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  country,— 
I  believe  the  statement  of  the  Gallant  Admiral  to  be  erroneous.  I 
would,  however,  appeal  to  the  Noble  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  have  correct  in- 
formation on  this  subject  to  reconcile  such  conflicting  statements, 
before  we  proceed  to  try  this  mighty  experiment  of  immediate  eman- 
cipation ;  for  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  it  possible  to  maintain  a 
whole  population  in  a  state  of  apprenticeship,  or  rather  under  a 
system  of  poor-laws,  by  which  food,  clothing,  nouses,  medical  atten- 
dance, and  everything  requisite,  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  master, 
whether  the  slave  will  work  or  not.  Can  anything  we  know  of  our 
own  paupers,  so  situated,  give  us  reason  to  hope  that  labour  will 
be  done,  and  the  sugar  cultivation  of  the  colonies  kept  up  under 
such  a  system?  I  will,  however,  admit  that  the  Gallant  Admiral 
has  seen  sugar  cultivated  by  emancipated  negroes  since  1821,  and 
that  the  comparatively  few  liberated  slaves  in  the  Caraccas  have 
amalgamated  themselves  with  the  rest  of  the  free  population,  and 
that  many  of  them  have  even  become  good  and  industrious  labourers. 
But  what  is  that  account  compared  with  what  we  had  been  led  to 
expect  from  the  triumphant  statement  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Secretary?  I  am  sure  I  need  not  appeal  to  any  one,  after  the 
evidence  I  have  adduced,  as  to  whether  the  statement  he  made  with 
regard  to  the  Caraccas  has  been  borne  out  by  the  facts?  I  would 
appeal  to  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  himself,  whether  it  has 
not  refuted  the  statement  he  made?  Another  experiment,  some- 
what similar  to  the  one  1  have  alluded  to  in  Trinidad,  was  tried  in 
Berbice ;  and  I  think  the  Committee  ought  to  have  been  informed 
what  had  been  the  result.  In  1824,  a  Commission  was  sent  out  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Crown  negroes  there,  and  to  try  whether 
a  system  of  free  labour  could  not  be  established  in  the  Winkel 
estate  belonging  to  the  Crown.  The  Crown  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  this  property  on  the  cession  of  Dutch  Guiana  in  1811. 
This  estate  which  belonged  to  the  Dutch  Government,  was  confis- 
cated, as  were  upwards  of  1100  slaves.    Now,  this  trial  of  the  free 
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labour  system,  and  the  attempt  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  negroes, 
was  made  under  circumstances  which,  I  am  sure,  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Weymouth  will  admit  were  extremely  favourable  to 
its  success.  There  slaves  were  all  placed,  by  Mr.  Perceval,  soon 
after  their  cession,  under  the  management  of  Commissioners,  that 
a  fair  trial  should  be  made  of  improving  the  slaves,  and  of  in- 
culcating industrious  habits,  under  an  agent  of  the  Crown.  At  the 
head  of  the  Commission  were  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Stephen, 
with  Mr.  Zachary  Macaulay  as  the  secretary.  The  agents  who 
were  sent  out  to  the  colony  to  superintend  these  slaves  were 
named  by  those  gentlemen,  and,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  promote  the  object  for  which  they  were 
sent  out  Now,  what  was  the  result  of  this  experiment?  The 
Commissioners'  agent  found  it  impossible  to  get  the  slaves  to  work, 
even  to  supply  their  own  wants ;  they  actually  became  a  burden  to 
the  State,  and  grants  of  from  1000/.  to  2000/.  a-year  were  voted  to 
defray  their  expenses.  In  short,  every  attempt  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  these  negroes,  or  make  them  maintain  themselves,  totally 
failed,  although  they  were  placed  entirely  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  friends.  In  Demerara  there  was,  by  the  report 
of  Commissioners  in  1816,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  slaves  under 
these  Commissioners  to  the  extent  of  1 1  per  cent.,  and  in  Bcrbice 
the  decrease  amounted  to  2 1  per  cent.,  although  not  less  than  90001. 
had  been  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  for 
their  support.  I  mention  this,  to  shew  that  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  slaves  may  take  place  from  other  causes  than  hard  work  :  seeing 
that,  on  this  estate,  the  slaves  decreased,  although  they  did  not  labour 
enough  to  support  themselves,  under  the  management  of  Crown 
Commissioners.  1  repeatedly  said,  when,  year  after  year,  application 
was  made  to  Parliament  for  votes  of  from  1000/.  to  2000/.  for  these 
negroes,  that  the  experiment  would  fail;  and  that  we  had  better  get 
rid  of  them  altogether  by  sale  or  emancipation,  if  they  could  not 
maintain  themselves.  One  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  in  1824,  as  I  have  stated,  was  to  investigate  the  state  of 
these  Crown  negroes,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  could  not  be 
made  to  cultivate  sugar  in  such  a  way  as  at  least  to  support  them- 
selves. The  following  was  the  general  instruction  given  by  Lord 
Bathurst  to  these  Commissioners,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1824;  to 
inquire, — 

"  Whether  any  plan  can  be  adopted  by  which  these  negroes  could 
be  established,  so  as  to  enable  them,  by  their  own  industry,  not 
merely  to  support  themselves,  but  to  try  the  experiment  how  far  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  could  be  carried  on  by  them  for  their  own  benefit, 
making  their  land  and  cultivation  answerable  for  such  advances  as 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  the  necessary  works  and  machinery." 

These  Commissioners  made  several  Reports  to  Government  in  18  25 
apd  1826,  but  they  have  carefully  been  withheld  from  the  cognizance 
of  this  House.  I  intended  to  move  for  the  production  of  these  Re- 
ports, and  put  a  motion  for  that  purpose  into  the  hands  of  the  Noble 
Lord,  the  late  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  but  he  refused  to 
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assent  to  the  production  of  them.  My  attention  was  drawn  away 
from  the  subject  at  the  time,  and  I  did  not  persevere  in  my  motion  on 
the  subject ;  but  I  certainly  think  the  Committee  should  be  in  pos- 
session of  these  Reports,  and  I  shall  take  a  future  opportunity  of 
moving  for  their  production,  that  we  may  have  the  information  com- 
municated by  them.  I  feel  confident  that  the  result  of  that  trial  has 
been  unsuccessful :  and  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  does  not  find  it 
will  support  his  plan  j  but  with  such  information  within  our  reach, 
ought  the  Government  to  have  asked  us  to  assent  to  their  plan,  with- 
out communicating  it  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  if  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  had  furnished  the  House  with  the  substance  of 
these  Reports,  and  of  the  trial  of  free  labour  in  our  own  colonies, 
tustead  of  sending,  post  haste,  to  Edinburgh,  to  bring  a  native  of 
South  America  up  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  questions 
to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  sugar  cultivation  in  Venezuela  ?  I  think 
it  best  now  to  read  the  correspondence  to  which  I  before  alluded, 
between  the  deputy  from  Trinidad  and  Sefior  A.  Forlique,  the  person 
alluded  to  by  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  : — 

"  Devonshire-place,  I5M  May%  1833. 

"  Excellent  Sir, — Being  an  old  resident  in  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
where  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of  our  population  is  con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  language  and  consanguinity,  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Venezuela,  1  have  long  been  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  your  rising  Republic,  and  more  particularly  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  exchange  of  productions,  which,  from  their  immediate  proximity, 
may  be  so  profitably  carried  on  between  the  two  countries.  My 
attention  was  consequently  forcibly  arrested  by  a  statement  made  last 
night  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  his  Majesty's  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  in  which  he  pointed  out,  from  your  valuable  authority,  a 
new  branch  of  commerce  which  had  recently  appeared  in  the  export 
of  rum  from  Venezuela  to  Trinidad. 

"  Allow  me,  therefore,  excellent  Sir,  to  beg  that  you  will  honour 
me  with  a  few  details  of  the  mode  in  which  this  traffic  is  carried  on. 
From  what  province,  and  in  what  class  of  vessels  does  the  export 
of  rum  take  place?  To  what  quantity  does  it  extend,  and  are  these 
statements  founded  upon  official  documents,  or  on  private  information  ? 
At  what  time  was  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  commenced  in  the  pro- 
vince alluded  to,  and  is  the  spirit  fabricated  from  the  refuse  of  manu- 
factured sugar,  or  directly  from  expressed  cane-juice  ? 

44  I  hope  you  will  pardon,  excellent  Sir,  the  great  liberty  I  have 
taken  as  a  total  stranger  in  addressing  you,  which  nothing,  1  am 
aware,  could  justify,  but  the  official  duties  arising  out  of  the  situa- 
tion which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold,  and  which  I  pray  you  to  receive 
as  my  best  excuse  for  troubling  you  on  the  present  occasion.  I  have 
the  honour  to  remain,  with  the  profoundest  respect, 

Excellent  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  and  humble  Servant, 
"  Exmo.  Sefior,  William  H.  Burnley, 

Don  A.  Fortique."  Deputy  from  the  Colony  of  Trinidad." 
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TRANSLATED  ANSWER  (eIOHT  DAYS  AFTERWARDS). 

"  Traveller's  Club,  23rd  May. 

*'  My  dear  Sir, — The  wish  of  being  useful  to  my  country  induced 
me  to  leave  it,  in  order  to  come  and  learn  in  Europe  the  improve- 
ments which  in  education,  legislation,  and  other  branches,  might 
be  made  applicable  to  it;  and  with  this  object  I  was  in  Edinburgh 
when  1  was  told  that  the  honourable  Secretaries  for  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  and  more  especially  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  were 
desirous  of  hearing  me  respecting  the  mode  in  which  slavery  was 
being  gradually  extinguished  in  Venezuela,  and  requesting  me,  in 
their  name,  to  come  to  London  as  soon  as  I  could.  I  consented 
immediately;  for  you  must  be  well  aware  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  refuse  such  a  request,  coming  from  persons  so  respectable. 
Having  acted,  therefore,  in  this  manner, — I  mean  to  say,  that  having 
come  for  the  object  for  which  I  was  called,  and  having  answered  the 
questions  put  to  me,— I  may  reasonably  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  forced 
to  compromise  myself  (aue  no  se  me  comprometaj  by  entering  into 
the  details  and  explanations  which,  in  the  nature  of  cross  questions 
(que  en  calidad  de  rqpreguntasj,  you  require  from  me  in  your  esteemed 
letter  of  the  15th  ultimo.  Nevertheless,  not  on  this  account  would 
I  omit  to  manifest  to  you  my  gratitude  for  the  sentiments  and  good 
wishes  which  you  express  in  favour  of  Venezuela.  In  fact,  there  arc 
ties  which  unite  its  population  with  that  of  Trinidad,  and  motives 
which  produce  a  reciprocal  interest. 

"  1  will  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  clear  up  a  point  which 
I  think  necessary,*  and  it  is  this, — that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been, 
Vice-President  of  Venezuela,  as  has  been  stated.  I  was  protector 
of  slaves,  and  procurator-general  of  the  city  of  Caraccas,  in  1825, 
Vice-President  of  the  Convention,  which  in  1830  framed  the  Con- 
stitution (ley  fundamental)  of  Venezuela,  and  President  of  the 
Constitutional  Congress  of  the  same  state,  to  which  body  I  have 
the  honour  to  belong.  My  functions,  therefore,  have  been  of  a 
distinct  nature ;  and  I  may  add,  that  I  have  never  filled  any  situation 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  beg  you  to  excuse  my  delay  in  replying  to  you, 
— to  be  attributed  solely  to  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  with  which 
I  have  been  suffering  for  some  months.  With  sentiments  of  respect 
and  esteem,  lam,  &c.  Alejo  Fortiqux." 

I  have  read  this  correspondence  to  shew  with  what  avidity  state- 
ments have  been  made  and  received  on  this  subject,  and  what  vague 
information  is  put  forward  as  a  ground  for  legislation  on  so  grave 
and  important  a  subject.  We  have  tried  the  experiment,  ourselves, 
under  very  favourable  circumstances ;  and  after  the  loss  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  the  experiment,  and  our  annual  decrease  in  the 
number  of  the  slaves,  we  were  forced  to  abandon  it,  and  lately  to 
emancipate  them  all.  Are  his  Majesty's  Ministers  prepared  to  say, 
that  we  should  proceed  to  legislate,  without  all  the  information  m 
their  possession  as  to  this  experiment,  and  the  total  failure  of  it  r 
But  it  appears  to  me,  that  not  only  have  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
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proceeded  to  legislate  in  utter  ignorance  of  tbe  subject,  but  tbey  are 
hurrying  forward  in  defiance  of  the  opinions  of  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  and  apparently  with  a  determination  to  enforce 
their  measure,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  they  have  shewn  ignorance  and  injudicious  haste  in  their 
proceeding  as  regards  the  question  of  negro  slavery. 

I  do  not  claim  any  merit  to  myself  fur  having  requested  them  not 
to  send  out  such  crude  and  impracticable  orders  as  they  had  pro- 
posed ;  but  I  recollect  when  the  Noble  Lord,  the  late  Under-Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  proposed  to  send  out  his  famous  Order  in 
Council  of  the  2nd  of  November,  1831,  J  said  that  it  could  not,  and 
would  not  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  colonies  j  and  that,  after  ex- 
citing a  great  degree  of  ill-will  and  hostility  in  the  colonies,  it  would 
be  withdrawn.  That  Order  in  Council,  which  was  contrary  to  all 
experience,  and  filled  with  the  most  ridiculous  directions,  was  issued. 
I  recollect  directing  the  attention  of  the  House  to  some  of  these  |>ar- 
ticulars,  to  shew  the  absurdity  of  these  attempts,  to  lay  down  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  a  society,  so  different  from  any  state  of  things  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  But  his  Majesty's  Government,  however, 
persevered  in  sending  out  that  Order  in  Council,  and  charged  the 
local  legislatures  and  the  colonists,  with  disobeying  the  Orders  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  What  was  the  consequence  of  attempting  to 
enforce  this  Order  in  Council  ?  Why,  Government  were  soon  after 
obliged  to  suspend  this  Order,  as  it  became  obvious  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  carried  into  effect.  I  ask  whether  it  can  be  expected 
that  the  colonists  should  have  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, after  their  rash  and  vacillating  policy  ?  The  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  has  charged  the  West  India  legislatures  with  having 
done  nothing  towards  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  since 
the  passing  of  the  resolutions  of  1823,  and  with  having  disregarded 
the  Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  England.  The  Honourable  Member  for  Lancaster  has,  I  think, 
clearly  shewn  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  was  altogether 
wrong  in  many  parts  of  his  statement  j  although  I  admit  these 
legislatures  have  not  done  all  that  they  might  have  done.  Although 
the  Order  in  Council  may  have  been  disregarded,  I  challenge  the 
Noble  Lord  or  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  to  prove  that  tbe 
colonists  have  totally  disregarded  the  Orders  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  must  protest  against  sweeping  charges  of  this  nature — 
against  bodies,  whose  co-operation  is  requisite  to  secure  success, 
and  particularly  so  when  the  charges  are  altogether  unfounded. 
Some  of  the  legislative  bodies  in  the  West  Indies,  certainly,  in  the 
first  instance,  disregarded  the  Order  in  Council,  and  they  shewed 
their  wisdom  in  doing  so,  and  were  fully  justified  in  their  conduct 
by  the  subsequent  act  of  the  Government  suspending  the  execution 
of  that  Order.  When  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  2nd  of  November, 
1831,  was  issued,  and  it  appeared  to  be  the  determination  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  enforce  this  Order,  the  West  Indian  colonists 
made  a  solemn  protest  on  the  6th  of  April,  1832,  against  attempting 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  of  which  this  is  a  copy  : — 
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«'  That  the  said  Order  of  the  King  in  Council  is  unjust  and  op- 
pressive, inconsistent  with  the  Parliamentary  resolution  of  1833,  and 
destructive  of  the  rights  of  property. 

"  That  all  attempts  to  induce  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  pursue  a 
more  safe  and  prudent  course  of  policy  in  the  government  of  the 
colonics  having  hitherto  failed,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  protest  against 
the  said  Order  of  the  King  in  Council,  as  regards  the  Crown  co- 
lonics, against  the  application  of  fiscal  regulations  for  the  purpose 
of  coercing  the  legislative  colonies,  and  against  the  arbitrary  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  private  property,  without  first  providing  a 
Parliamentary  fund  for  compensation — a  course  which  nas  always 
been  adopted  with  regard  to  property  in  this  country,  whenever  it 
has  been  interfered  with  for  public  purposes;  and,  if  the  principles 
of  justice  are  to  be  impartially  maintained,  the  same  course  ought  to 
be  adopted  with  regard  to  property  in  the  West  India  colonies,  which 
has  beeu  acquired,  and  is  held  under  the  same  sanction  of  law,  that 
all  property  in  this  country  is  held." 

They  were  perfectly  right  in  doing  so ;  as,  in  a  few  months  after- 
wards, his  Majesty's  Government  retracted  their  directions;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  their  vapouring  and  repeated  declaration,  that 
they  would  enforce  it  in  the  Mauritius  as  well  as  in  the  West  India 
colonies,  they  suspended  that  inconsiderate  Order  in  Council  of  the 
2nd  of  November,  1831,  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, 1832,  as  follows: — 

44  Whereas,  by  an  Order  made  by  his  Majesty  in  Council,  on  the 
2nd  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1831,  various  provisions  were 
made  respecting  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  food  to  be  provided 
for  every  slave  in  the  colonies  of  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  St.  Lucia, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Mauritius. 

**  And,  whereas,  by  the  said  Order,  certain  other  regulations  were 
also  made  respecting  the  length  of  time  during  which  slaves  in  the 
said  colonies  should  be  compelled,  or  bound  to  engage  in  any  ma- 
nufacturing labour.  And  whereas,  by  the  said  Order,  provision  was 
also  made  respecting  the  articles  of  clothing  and  household  furniture 
to  be  supplied  to  every  slave  therein.  And  whereas,  it  hath  been 
represented  to  his  Majesty,  that  some  of  the  several  regulations 
aforesaid  cannot  be  enforced  in  the  said  colonies  without  great  pre- 
judice to  the  slaves  therein,  nor  without  a  ruinous  loss  to  the  owners 
of  such  slaves ;  and  that  other  regulations  might  be  established  in 
the  said  respective  colonies,  for  securing  to  the  slaves  therein  an 
adequate  supply  of  food,  clothing,  and  household  furniture ;  and  for 
preventing  the  undue  exaction  of  manufacturing  labour  more  com- 
patible with  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  such  slaves,  and  equally 
conducive  to  the  benefit  of  the  slaves  themselves.  It  is,  therefore, 
ordered  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  his  Privy  Council,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governors  of  the 
said  respective  colonies ;  and  they,  and  each  of  them  are,  and  is 
hereby  authorized  by  any  proclamations,  to  be  by  them  from  time  to 
time  for  that  purpose  issued,  to  suspend  so  much  and  such  parts  of 
the  bcfore-incutioned  Order  in  Council  relating  to  the  several  measuies 
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aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  as  to  such  respective  Governors  shall 
appear  inapplicable  to  the  state  arid  condition  of  the  said  respective 
Colonies." 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Order  in  Council  of  1831  would,  if  obeyed, 
do  injury  to  both  slaves  and  masters,  and  yet  the  Legislative  Assemblies 
are  censured  for  not  carrying  them  into  effect.  I  submit  to  the 
Committee  whether  such  inconsistent  and  contradictory  orders  from 
any  Government  are  not  sufficient  to  irritate  the  parties  whose  interests 
were  to  be  so  vitally  affected  by  them,  and  to  withdraw  confidence 
from  the  authors  of  such  measures?  But  the  conduct  of  Government, 
Lord  Goderich,  and  the  Noble  Lord  the  late  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  was  equally  inconsiderate  and  contradictory.  They  sent 
out  despatches  to  the  colonies,  in  which  the  planters  were  told  that 
men  resident  in  Europe  knew  much  better  than  those  resident  in  the 
colonies  possibly  could  do,  what  was  fit  and  proper  for  them,  and  what 
was  most  advantageous  for  them  and  their  slaves.  This  is  the 
language  and  the  argument  of  at  least  a  page  and  a  half  of  Lord 
Goderich's  despatches  of  the  5th  of  November,  1831 .  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Noble  Lord  completely  failed  to  prove  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  residing  in  England,  were  better  able  to  judge  than  the 
planters  what  regulations  should  be  adopted  as  regards  the  slaves, 
and  what  allowances,  in  any  case,  should  be  made  to  them.  Jt  ought 
to  be  very  mortifying  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  after  the  course  they 
took  in  1831,  to  be  obliged  to  suspend  it  in  1832 ;  and  it  would  be  a 
lesson  to  any  other  men  to  proceed  with  caution  in  this  mighty  ex- 
periment, lest  they  should  be  obliged  again  to  suspend  what  they  now 
propose  to  do,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  suspended  the  Order 
in  Council  of  the  2nd  November,  1831.  When  they  admit,  by  their 
Order  in  Council  of  the  6th  of  November,  1832,  that  the  Governors 
and  Councils  in  the  colonies  are  better  judges  of  what  regulations  are 
proper  for  both  masters  and  slaves,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  would  nave  availed  himself  of  the 
opinions  of  those  eminent  persons  lately  arrived  from  the  West  Indies 
to  correct  the  errors  of  his  plan.  Here,  then,  is  a  Government  dealing 
wkh  a  mighty  question  involving  the  most  important  interests,  and  in 
a  manner  which  sets  the  whole  of  the  colonies  in  a  flame,  and  without 
having  the  candour  at  once  to  annul,  or  daring  to  carry  their  Order  in 
Council  into  effect,  they  allow  the  Governor  and  Council  in  each 
colony  to  suspend  it.  The  regulations  were  absurd  and  mischievous, 
and  it,  therefore,  was  proper  to  withdraw  them ;  but  where  was  the 
wisdom  or  prudence,  in  the  first  place,  in  adopting  them,  and  by 
threats  of  enforcing  them — filling  the  colonies  with  consternation  ? 
1  would  appeal  to  any  man  whether  such  absurd  and  inconsistent 
conduct  is  not  sufficient  to  make  men  jealous  of  the  future  councils 
of  such  a  Government,  particularly  when  it  so  deeply  affected  their 
property  and  their  dearest  interests.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  must 
be  a  spell  on  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  drive  them  on  in  a  course 
which  must  be  contrary  to  their  better  judgment ;  especially  when 
they  found  that  it  was  impossible  that  their  Order  in  Council  could  be 
enforced,  and  their  absurd  regulations  obeyed.    They  were  then 
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obliged,  at  least,  tacitly  to  acknowledge,  that  they  had  been  in  error  ; 
and  they  consented  that  Committees,  both  in  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
should  be  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  subject.  Now, 
what  were  the  circumstances  attending  this  investigation  ?  Will  the 
House  and  the  country  believe,  that  the  Lords'  Committee,  after 
hearing  ex  parte  evidence  only,  and  confining  its  inquiries  to  a  single 
colony, — namely,  Jamaica,  and  not  at  all  going  into  an  investigation 
of  the  question  of  free  labour,  upon  which  the  whole  question  is 
admitted  to  rest,  broke  up  without  any  definite  report  or  recommen- 
dation,- deferring  its  opinion  till  it  should  have  acquired  fuller  infor- 
mation. The  Committee  of  the  Lords  was  appointed,  on  the  17th  of 
April,  1832, — 

"To  inquire  into  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  several  West  India 
colonies,  in  relation  to  the  slave  population — the  actual  condition 
and  treatment  of  the  slaves,  their  habits  and  dispositions — the  means 
which  are  adopted  in  the  several  colonies  for  their  progressive  im- 
provement ana  civilization — and  the  degree  of  improvement  and 
civilization  which  they  have  at  present  attained  ;  and  also  to  inquire 
into  the  distressed  condition  of  those  colonies.*' 

The  Committee  proceeded  in  its  inquiries,  until  they  were  termina- 
ted by  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  and  then  reported  to  the  House 
that, — 

"  Considering  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  their  being  able  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  all  the  West  India  colonies,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  then  present  Session,  they  had  come  to  an  early 
determination  to  confine  their  inquiry,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
island  of  Jamaica  j  and,  though  they  had  collected  much  evidence 
upon  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  that  island,  some  of  which  is 
of  the  most  contradictory  description,  yet  they  had  not  found  it 
possible  to  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  many  of  the  other 
points  referred  to  them ;  and  upon  none  had  their  inquiry  been  so 
complete  as  to  enable  them  to  submit  to  the  House  any  definitive 
opinion/' 

Their  Lordships  further  state  that,— 

"  Adverting  to  the  advanced  period  of  the  Session,  and  to  the 
probable  arrival  of  persons  of  authority  from  Jamaica,  whose  evidence 
would  be  most  desirable,  they  have  determined  to  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  any  detailed  report." 

With  this  partial  inquiry  and  promised  further  inquiry,  surely  the 
Noble  Lord  will  not  say  that  the  Government  have  done  justice  to 
the  colonists,  since  they  have  not  allowed  the  subject  to  be  further 
proceeded  with.  1  can  only  consider  the  refusal  to  re-appoint  the 
Committee  as  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Government,  and  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  drive  men,  in  the  situation  of  the  colonists,  to  a 
state  of  madness  or  desperation.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  also  appointed, — 

"  To  consider  and  report  upon  the  measures  which  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient to  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  extinction  of 
slavery  throughout  the  British  dominions,  at  the  earliest  period 
compatible  with  the  safety  of  all  classes  in  the  colonies,  and  in  con- 
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formity  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Commons'  House  on  the  15th  day 
of  May,  1823" 

But  Ministers  have  not  waited  for  that  inquiry.  I  have,  therefore, 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  man  in  private  life  who  would  be  guilty 
of  such  conduct,  would  be  hooted  and  scouted  from  society,  and 
all  further  intercourse  with  him  cut  off.  I  am  aware  that  my  language 
is  strong ;  but  I  feel  called  upon  to  use  it,  as  I  hate  bad  faith  in  any 
transaction.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  read  an  extract  from  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  this  House,  that  we  may  see  in  what  state  the 
inquiry  was  left  at  the  close  of  the  Session.  That  Committee  have 
made  only  a  partial  report :  they  report  that, — 

"  With  some  few  exceptions,  the  inquiry  has  been  confined  to 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  the  important  question  of  what  is  due 
'  to  the  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of  the  interests  of  private 
property/  as  connected  with  emancipation,  has  not  been  investigated 
by  your  Committee.  Some  opinions  have  (also)  been  pronounced 
(says  the  Report),  and  some  expressions  used  by  witnesses  which 
may  seem  to  be  injurious  to  the  character  of  persons  in  high  stations 
in  the  colonies.  Unwilling  to  present  the  evidence  in  a  garbled  stale, 
your  Committee  have  resolved  not  to  exclude  from  tneir  minutes, 
testimony  thus  implicating  the  conduct  of  public  functionaries  ;  but 
they  are  bound  to  impress  on  the  House  the  consideration  which  it  is 
just  constantly  to  remember,  that  no  opportunity  of  contradicting,  of 
explaining,  these  statements,  has  been  afforded  to  the  parties  accused; 
and  evidence  of  this  description  roust  be  received  with  peculiar  caution. 
The  Committee  further  declare  that  'even  the  limited  examination' 
to  which  they  have  been  fully  confined,  '  had  not  been  fully  accom- 
plished,' and  that  they  « had  been  compelled  to  close  their  labours  in 
an  abrupt  and  unfinished  state/  " 

When  the  inquiry  has  scarcely  been  begun,  are  we  thus  hastily, 
and  in  want  of  information,  to  determine  a  question  of  such  immense 
importance?  Such  conduct,  I  think,  is  not  calculated  to  create  con- 
fidence  in  the  faith  of  this  country ;  at  all  events,  if  such  faith  is  to 
be  observed  towards  the  colonies,  what  property  can  be  considered 
as  secure  against  the  insane  attempts  that  hereafter  may  be  made  r 
I  would  put  it  to  the  Noble  Lord  tne  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  is  not  less  distinguished  for  his  candour  than  for  the  honesty  of 
his  intentions,  whether,  with  the  promise  of  full  inquiry,  which  has 
been  held  out  to  the  West  Indian  body,  it  will  be  consistent  with 
fairness  or  with  justice,  to  bring  the  question,  when  only  half  inves- 
tigated, to  a  sudden  and  final  close.  I  would  ask  the  Noble  Lord 
whether  the  course  which  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  is  such  as  was  ever 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  similar  transactions  ?  I  repeat,  that  in 
my  opinion,  the  Government  is  displaying  bad  faith  towards  the 
colonies,  and  if  I  were  a  Member  of  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica,  I 
should  be  ready  to  state  publicly  that  I  could  place  no  confidence  in 
such  men.  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  men  situated  as  the  West 
India  planters  are,  should  have  confidence  in  a  Government  whose 
councils  are  so  rash  and  so  inconsistent,— whose  measures  are  so  pre- 
cipitate,— and  whose  patience  of  investigation  and  diligence  of  inquiry 
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are  so  extremely  slight  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will 
not  be  irritated  when  they  find  that  a  question  which  is  vital  to  them, 
is  so  hastily  disposed  of  by  the  Legislature  at  home.  But  this  is 
not  all ;  I  need  not  refer  the  House  to  Lord  Goderich's  despatch  of 
the  5th  of  June,  1832,  to  the  Governor  of  Dominica,  and  by  him 
communicated  to  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Dominica.  Viscount 
Goderich  says  : — 

"  In  the  present  posture  of  this  controversy,  the  only  course  which 
remains  open  to  his  Majesty,  with  regard  to  the  colonies  possessing 
legislative  assemblies,  is  to  abstain  from  any  measure  whatever,  until 
the  labours  of  the  two  Parliamentary  Committees  have  been  brought 
to  a  close.** 

In  that  letter,  a  pledge  is  surely  given  that  further  inquiry  shall  be 
granted ;  and  it  is  only  requisite  to  read  the  extract  to  decide  that 
the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  in  forcing  this  measure  for- 
ward before  the  Committees  have  closed  their  labours,  is  a  direct 
violation  of  public  faith  and  public  honour.  In  consequence  of  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Committees  having  been  all  on  one  side, 
the  colonies  each  deputed  some  of  the  ablest  men  among  them  to 
come  over  to  represent  their  case, — and  now  that  these  men  are 
ready  to  state  their  opinions  of  the  important  measure  before  us,  will 
you  refuse  to  hear  them?  But  the  letter  to  Dominica  is  not  the  only 
pledge  given  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers  that  further  inquiry  should 
take  place,  as  I  rind  that  Lord  Mulgrave,  the  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
went  out  with  certain  instructions  relative  to  the  subject  of  emanci- 
pation, and  this  is  the  message  which  he  delivers  to  the  House  of 
Assembly  there  on  the  30th  of  October,  1832  :— 

"  Since  you  last  met,  both  branches  of  the  Imperial  Legislature 
have  been  engaged  in  an  inquiry  as  to  the  actual  relations  of  society 
in  the  slave  colonies.  The  proceedings  of  these  Committees  have 
been  interrupted  by  the  close  of  the  Session,  but  will  be  resumed  at 
the  next  meeting ;  and  their  final  Report,  when  prepared,  will  be  the 
dispassionate  result  of  ample  and  patient  examination.'* 

Here  was  a  distinct  pledge  given  to  the  colonists  in  Jamaica,  and 
through  them  to  all  the  colonies,  that  the  inquiry  by  both  Commit- 
tees should  be  renewed  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  1  would 
ask, — has  that  been  the  case?  No;  in  every  instance  they  have 
broken  faith  with  the  colonies, — in  every  instance  they  have  heard 
the  evidence  of  the  one  party,  and  have  neglected  or  refused  to  listen 
to  the  evidence  of  the  other.  And  this  is  the  situation  in  which  we 
are  brought  to  consider  a  question  of  such  great  and  paramount  im- 
portance. 

The  Honourable  and  Gallant  Admiral,  the  Member  for  Stirling- 
shire, having  now  taken  his  place,  I  shall  notice  what  fell  from  him 
respecting  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica.  In  his  anxiety  to  support  the 
proposition  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  overruling,  if  not 
sweeping  away  the  colonial  assemblies,  he  stated  that  very  few  of  the 
members  of  them  were  connected  with  the  land.  He  alleged,  that 
of  the  forty-five  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica, 
thirty-five  had  no  connexion  with  the  soil,  and  that  the  remaining 
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ten  consisted  of  bankrupt  attornies  and  slave-managers.  Now  will 
the  House  believe  me  when  I  state  that  of  the  whole  forty-five  there 
are  not  more  than  six  who  are  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
soil.  I  am  requested  by  one  of  the  unfortunate  forty-five  who  have 
been  thus  maligned  and  misrepresented  by  the  Honourable  and  Gal- 
lant Admiral,  to  state  the  actual  situation  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  Jamaica.  To  rebut  the  statement  of  the  Gallant  Admiral,  I  have 
been  furnished  with  the  name  and  qualification  of  each  member  of 
that  Assembly,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  parish  in  which  he  resides. 
In  1828  (the  period  when  the  Gallant  Admiral  was  upon  that  sta- 
tion), the  following  were  the  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
Jamaica.  I  take  the  parishes  as  they  are  placed  on  the  list ;  and 
Honourable  Members  will  then  be  able  to  judge  of  the  weight  to  be 
given  to  the  charge  of  the  Gallant  Admiral.  The  parish  of  St.  Ca- 
tharine has  three  members :  the  first,  the  Honourable  John  Lunan, 
a  proprietor  of  coffee  property  and  a  grazing  farm — he  is  also  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  the  second.  Larch  in  Linch,  a  proprie- 
tor of  a  sugar  estate  ;  the  third,  Thomas  James  Barnard,  a  solicitor, 
retired  on  his  fortune, — proprietor  of  a  grazing  farm,  and  now  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  parish  of  Kingston,  I  see  the 
name  of  the  Honourable  Joseph  Barnes,  a  merchant,  proprietor  of 
two  large  grazing  farms,  and  a  Judge  of  the  Assize  Court;  George 
Atkinson,  a  merchant,  and  correspondent  of  the  house  of  Baring, 
Brothers,  and  Co.  But  I  will  not  take  up  more  time  in  reading  a 
list  of  the  members,  which  gives  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  asper- 
sions on  the  character  of  that  body.  I  know  nothing  of  them,  except 
from  the  list  put  into  my  hands,  which  proves  that,  instead  of  there 
being  only  five  or  six  persons  proprietors  of  landed  estates,  and  the 
rest  bankrupts  and  pettifogging  lawyers,  in  that  Assembly,  there  are, 
in  reality,  only  that  number  not  connected  with  the  soil.  Some  might 
be  bankrupts  there,  as  here,  if  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  all  their 
debts  ;  but  it  is  not  fair,  I  humbly  contend,  to  make  such  charges 
against  them. 

If  necessary,  I  could  go  through  the  whole  list  to  prove  that  the 
charge  brought  forward  by  the  Gallant  Admiral,  is  utterly  unfounded. 
I  do  not  mean  to  attribute  to  him  a  wilful  misrepresentation  of  facts, 
but  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  so  completely  mistaken  upon 
a  point  upon  which  correct  information  was  so  easily  to  be  obtained, 
is  an  additional  proof  that  further  inquiry  is  necessary  before  an 
attempt  be  made  to  bring  so  important  a  question  to  a  close,  on 
evidence  from  the  same  quarter  respecting  the  Caraccas  and  Cuba. 
The  Honourable  and  Gallant  Admiral  seems  to  be  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal advisers  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary ;  and  I  think  that 
the  circumstance  which  I  have  just  mentioned  of  his  accuracy  re- 
specting the  members  of  the  Assembly,  may  afford  a  tolerable  proof 
of  the  errors  into  which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  is  liable 
to  be  led,  by  acting  upon  the  suggestions  of  such  advisers.  That 
being  the  case,  1  ask  whether  it  is  fit  that  we  should  plunge  head- 
long into  a  measure  like  this,  without  due  and  proper  inquiry.  The 
document  which  I  have  just  read,  with  respect  to  the  House  of 
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Assembly  of  Jamaica,  was  placed  in  my  hands  by  the  Speaker  of 
that  House,  who  heard  the  allegations  of  the  Gallant  Admiral,  and 
who  was  anxious  that  they  should  be  refuted.  I  have  shewn  to  the 
Committee  that  the  pledges  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
King's  Ministers  were,  that  further  inquiry  should  take  place — 
I  have  shewn  that  each  of  the  colonies  have  sent  to  this  country  able 
and  competent  persons  to  give  such  information  as  might  be  required, 
to  enable  the  Committee  to  come  to  a  wise  decision,  but  which  the 
Government  would  not  wait  to  receive* 

Under  such  circumstances,  I  think  that  the  people  of  England, 
strong  as  their  wishes  and  feelings  upon  the  subject  may  be,  are  not 
so  insane  or  mad  as  to  desire  that  any  attempt  should  be  made  to 
carry  those  wishes  into  effect,  until  all  the  information  which  is 
necessary  to  a  right  understanding,  and  to  a  fair  and  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  case,  has  been  received.  Did  the  Right  Honourable 
Secretary  listen  to  the  statement  made  the  other  evening  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tamworth  ?  If  he  did,  does 
he  not  think  that  an  important  lesson  is  read  to  us  by  the  history  of 
those  French  colonies,  where  slavery  for  awhile  was  put  an  end  to,  but 
afterwards  obliged  to  be  resumed  ?  Is  that  the  course  which  England 
should  pursue,  or  run  the  risk  of  pursuing.  I  think  not ;  and  it  is 
on  that  account  that  I  deprecate  the  present  proceeding  as  incon- 
siderate and  rash.  1  have  always  thought  that  the  West  India  body 
were  wrong  in  not  urging  the  inquiry  before  Parliament  to  a  close  ; 
whilst,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that,  on  the  4th  of  February,  they  laid 
a  memorial  before  the  Colonial  Secretary  (Lord  Goderich),  calling 
upon  him  to  ful6l  the  pledge  which  had  been  given  to  the  colonists, 
of  going  into  a  fuller  and  more  extended  inquiry ;  and  the  following 
memorandum  of  the  conference  with  Lord  Goderich  is  important,  to 
shew  his  admission  of  the  pledges : — 

"They  admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  prevailed,  when  the 
Committees  closed  their  labours,  an  impression  that  their  inquiries 
would  be  resumed  in  the  present  Session ;  and  that  that  impression 
was  countenanced  by  the  language  of  the  respective  Reports.  Nor 
are  they  disposed  to  deny  that  they  themselves  looked  forward  to  that 
course; — considering,  however,  everything  which  has  subsequently 
assed,  and  the  actual  state  of  the  question,  they  feel  that  they  would 
est  consult  the  interest  of  the  West  Indies,  by  not  inviting  the  House 
of  Lords  to  re-appoint  the  Committee.  If,  nevertheless,  the  West  India 
body  should  continue  to  think  its  revival  essential  to  their  interests, 
his  Majesty's  Government  will  not  oppose  such  a  proposition,  if 
brought  forward  from  any  other  quarter." 

On  the  25th  of  February,  the  Noble  Lord,  the  late  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  opened  a  plan  of  emancipation  to  the  Committee  : 
and,  with  every  respect  for  that  Noble  Lord  and  for  his  superior  in 
office,  1  must  say,  that  the  plan  which  they  proposed  was  of  a  very 
extraordinary  character,  and  might  satisfy  every  man  of  the  crude 
manner  in  which  such  a  proposition  was  brought  forward.  It  was 
proposed  that  eight  Acts  should  be  passed  upon  the  subject :  two  by 
the  Legislature  at  home,  and  six  by  the  legislative  assemblies  in  the 
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colonics.  The  object  of  the  first  of  this  batch  of  measures  was  that 
slavery  should  cease ;  and,  of  the  second,  that  compensation  should 
be  given.  These  were  to  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  at  home. 
The  six  other  measures,  which  were  to  be  passed  by  the  legislative 
assemblies  of  the  colonies,  in  order  "  That  the  various  regulations 
comprised  in  them,  would  be  best  adapted  to  the  local  peculiarities 
of  the  different  colonies  by  persons  resident  there."  Now,  will  the 
House  believe,  that  that  plan  was  no  sooner  laid  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  those  connected  with  the  West  Indies,  and  the  reasons  for 
its  formation  assigned,  than  it  was  pronounced  to  be  altogether  im- 
practicable ?  The  Noble  Lord  was,  in  consequence,  induced  to.  say, 
that  some  modification  should  be  made ;  but,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
when  (he  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  the  present  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  came  into  office,  the  plan  of  the  25th  of  February  was 
thrown  aside  altogether,  and  another  brought  forward  by  him,  dif- 
fering both  in  principle  and  in  details.  I  mention  this  to  shew  that 
no  plan  of  emancipation  has  yet  been  well  digested,  and  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  are,  in  reality,  ignorant  of  the  facts  with 
which  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  before  a  proper  measure  can 
be  framed ;  or  they  never  would  have  committed  themselves  to  pro- 
pose such  opposite  schemes.  It  is  known  that,  on  the  25th  of  March, 
Lord  Goderioh  wished  for  a  modification  of  his  plan,  which  was  com- 
pletely thrown  aside  on  the  8th  by  the  present  Right  Honourable 
Secretary.  The  Noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  soon 
afterwards  gave  notice,  that  he  should  fix  an  early  day  for  bringing 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  a  new  plan  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  Accordingly,  on  the  14th 
of  May,  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary's  plan  was  introduced, — 
a  plan  concocted  within  the  short  period  which  had  elapsed  between 
the  8th  of  April  and  the  period  of  its  introduction  ;  and  a  plan  on  a 
principle  diametrically  opposite  to  that  previously  proposed  by  the 
Noble  Lord  (Howick).  If  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's  new 
plan  is  not  founded  upon  the  same  facts  and  the  same  knowledge  as 
that  of  the  Noble  Lord,  his  predecessor  in  the  Colonial  Office, — 
if,  in  fact,  it  is  founded  upon  some  new  lights  which  have  been 
suddenly  let  in  upon  the  Government,  the  House  has  a  right  to 
demand  to  be  put  in  possession  of  whatever  new  information  may 
have  been  acquired;  and,  therefore,  I  contend  again,  that  further 
inquiry  is  necessary,  and  ought  to  be  granted,  before  the  Committee 
is  called  on  to  make  this  mighty  experiment.  With  the  information 
which  I  at  present  possess— if  I  were  called  upon  to  select  either 
plan — I  certainly  should  select  that  of  the  Noble  Lord,  as  the  better 
of  the  two.  But  I  ask,  are  we  in  a  condition, — have  we  the  requisite 
information, — do  we  possess  sufficient  knowledge  upon  the  subject, 
to  warrant  us  in  agreeing  to  the  resolutions  at  present  under  our 
consideration  ?  All  my  experience  induces  me  to  say,  that  we  are 
not  in  a  condition  at  the  present  moment,  to  give  our  consent  to 
these  resolutions.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  measure  of  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  importance  of  this  was  ever  attempted  to  be 
carried  so  hastily  through  the  House;  and  in  the  absence,  too, 
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of  nearly  all  the  information  that  is  necessary  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  it. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  we  cannot  pause, — that  we  must  go  for- 
ward j  as  the  danger  to  the  colonies  will  be  greater  if  we  stop,  than 
to  go  forward.   But  to  this  I  beg  to  express  my  dissent ;  because, 
as  we  have  already  affirmed  the  principle  that  the  emancipation  of 
the  negroes  should  take  place  with  the  least  possible  delay,  I  think 
we  are  now  bound  to  enter  upon  the  inquiry  to  ascertain  how  that 
emancipation  can  be  best  effected  for  the  welfare  of  the  slaves,  the 
interests  of  the  planters,  and  the  people  of  this  country.    I,  for  one, 
will  not  consent  that  the  people  of  this  country  should  be  burthened 
to  the  extent  of  1,000,000/.  yearly,  unless  I  see  that  something  is 
really  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  slaves — unless  I  see  an  imme- 
diate prospect  of  complete  emancipation.    No  man  can  anticipate 
such  a  result  from  these  resolutions,  which  cannot  obtain  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  colonists.    I,  therefore,  think  that  we  should  pause  until 
full  information  has  been  received,  and  until  we  are  capable  of  de- 
ciding what  is  really  the  best  course  to  be  adopted.  After  the  pledges 
for  further  inquiry  which  have  been  given,  I  maintain  that  eman- 
cipation should  not  be  hurried  on  until  after  the  colonists  shall  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  being  heard ;  and  I  further  contend,  that  if 
the  grant  of  15,000,0002.  or  20,000,000/.  is  to  be  made  as  compen- 
sation, the  people  of  this  country  ought  to  be  made  aware  that  it 
will  entail  upon  them  a  permanent  expense  for  interest  of  about 
800,000/.  a-year  j  and  that,  if  a  general  and  strong  police  establish- 
ment and  schools  are  to  be  established  throughout  the  colonies,  for 
enforcing  order  and  promoting  moral  and  religious  instruction,  the 
whole  burden  entailed  upon  the  mother-country  cannot  be  much  less 
than  1,000,000/.  per  annum.    But  this  is  not  all  ; — if  the  sugar- 
market  is  to  be  limited  to  the  West  India  colonies,  and  if  a  measure 
which  will  necessarily  lessen  the  production  of  that  article  in  those 
colonies  is  to  be  adopted,  the  price  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
raised  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  the  supply  ;  and  thus,  in 
addition  to  the  direct  expense  of  1,000,000/.  a-year,  a  further  charge 
will  be  indirectly  imposed  upon  the  people  of  this  country,  by  the 
increased  price  of  the  produce  of  the  colonies,  to  the  extent  of  one 
or  more  millions  sterling,  as  I  have  already  explained.  Therefore, 
as  the  friend  of  all  interests,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  I  con- 
ceive that  I  give  the  best  counsel  when  I  call  for  delay  until  further 
inquiry  has  been  made,  and  until  we  are  in  possession  of  such  evi- 
dence as  shall  enable  us  to  legislate  wisely  and  properly  upon  this 
mighty  subject.  Instead  of  hurrying  through  these  resolutions,  crude 
and  ill-digested  as  they  are,  and  contradictory  as  they  also  are  to  the 
opinions  of  the  same  Government  only  a  few  weeks  before,  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  pause,  and  to  allow  a  sufficient  time  for  further 
communication  with  the  colonies  upon  the  subject ;  as  I  feel  quite 
satisfied  that,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  colonial  legislatures, 
it  will  be  impossible  that  any  measures  which  we  may  adopt  can  be 
carried  into  full  effect. 

The  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth,  who,  I  must  say,  has 
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every  year  altered  his  opinion  upon  this  question,  has  elsewhere 
stated  that  he  would  rely  upon  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Burnley,  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure.  Mr.  Burnley  is,  at  present,  in  town,  deputed 
by  the  island  of  Trinidad  to  give  the  best  results  of  a  long  experi- 
ence in  that  country ;  and  as  he  disapproves  of  the  plan,  why  refuse 
to  call  upon  him  for  his  testimony,  when  he  is  at  the  door  to  give 
it  ?  As  I  have  already  stated,  it  is  well  k  nown  that  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Weymouth  has  changed  his  opinion  upon  this  subject 
from  year  to  year ;  but  Mr.  Burnley,  I  believe,  still  retains  the  same 
opinions  which  he  held  and  published  in  1824.  That  further  inquiry 
is  necessary,  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  by  the  fact  that  the  Ministry, 
evidently  in  ignorance  and  uncertainty  upon  the  subject,  have  been 
iuduced  to  make  a  complete  change  in  their  plan  of  emancipation, 
within  the  short  period  of  ten  days.  In  the  case  of  the  Factories*' 
Labour  Bill  a  commission  of  inquiry  has  been  granted  j  because, 
although  the  labour  of  children  of  tender  years  was  admitted  to  be 
excessive,  yet  it  was  contended  that  the  masters  had  a  right  to  be 
heard.  I  concur  in  the  propriety  of  that  inquiry,  but  I  Sincerely 
trust  that  whenever  that  inquiry  shall  be  terminated,  a  measure  will 
he  introducted  to  limit  the  labour  of  children  to  ten  hours  a-day  ; 
but  I  would  observe  that  if  further  inquiry  were  considered  neces- 
sary in  such  a  case,  how  much  more  important  does  it  become  that 
no  pains  should  be  spared  to  obtain  every  information  upon  a  ques-- 
tion  in  which  the  interests  and  welfare  of  millions,  in  both  hemis- 
pheres, are  concerned  ?  I  must  say  that  appeals  to  passion  and  to 
prejudice  are  greatly  out  of  place  in  the  discussion  of  a  subject 
of  this  nature.  In  justice  to  all  parties,  it  should  be  considered 
calmly,  coolly,  and  deliberately.  The  Noble  Lord,  the  late  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  acknowledged  that  good  order  could  not 
be  preserved  under  a  system  of  slavery  without  the  whip ;  and  im- 
pressed, I  suppose,  with  that  conviction,  the  Noble  Lord,  in  bis  own- 
plan,  proposed  that  that  mode  of  punishment  should  be  preserved, 
as  at  present. 

The  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  has  said  that  he  wants' 
no  other  argument  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  than  that  900,000 
lashes  were  inflicted,  in  one  year,  on  the  slaves  in  Demerara  j  but 
I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  that  argument,  and 
shew  that  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  more  than  it  will  support. 
I  have  shewn,  by  my  anxiety  at  all  times  to  put  an  end  to  the  bar- 
barous practice  of  flogging  in  the  army  and  navy,  that  I  do  not 
countenance  such  proceedings,  either  towards  white  or  black  men  ; 
nor  do  I  imagine,  for  one  moment,  that  the  Noble  Lord  (Howick), 
in  retaining  flogging  as  requisite  to  carry  his  plan  of  emancipation 
into  effect,  intended  more  than  to  enforce  order  and  industry.  I  wiH, 
therefore,  shew  that  flogging,  to  a  greater  extent  exists  in  the  army, 
among  free  Englishmen,  than  among  the  slaves  in  Demerara ;  and, 
if  so,  that  that  alone  ought  not  to  hurry  the  Government  on  to  a  pre- 
mature decision.  I  have  procured  a  document  which  will  soon  be 
raid  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  containing  a  return  of  the  number  of 
soldiers  tried  in  each  of  the  past  seven  years  j  and  also  the  number 
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that  have  had  corporal  punishment  inflicted.  I  shall  select  the  year 
1827,  in  which  the  greatest  number,  and  1831,  in  which  the  smallest 
number;  were  punished,  that  the  Committee  may  judge  of  the  extent. 
The  establishment  of  the  British  army,  at  home  and  abroad,  consisted 
of  1 U » 1Q7  men  in  1827  ;  of  those,  5340  were  tried  by  courts-martial : 
2S41  v?ere  sentenced  to  various  punishments,  other  than  corporal ; 
and  2^3,2  to  corporal  punishment ;  but  of  these  it  appears  that  2291 
only  actually  received  that  punishment.  I  understand  that  the 
average  number  of  lashes  inflicted  in  the  army,  in  cases  of  flogging,, 
may  be  taken  at  300  each.  We  have  heard  from  the  Honourable, 
Member  for  Weymouth  that  thirty-nine  lashes,  inflicted  upon  the 
negro,  leave  gashes  behind  them,  and  actually  bare  the  bones  of  the 
sufferer,  which  I  agree  in,  is  a  shameful  proceeding  j  and  yet  here  is 
a  fact  that,  in  1827,  2291  men,  in  the  British  army,  received  coq*>- 
ral  punishment,  and  the  average  amount  of  the  lashes  inflicted  upon 
each  being,  perhaps,  300.  A  Gallant  Officer,  a  Member  of  this  House, 
stated  to  me  that  the  average  number  of  lashes  inflicted  in  the  army 
might  be  taken  at  300— r- 

Several  Honourable  Members.^-OIi  !  Oh  ! 

Mr.  Hume. — Well,  I  cannot  state  from  my  own  knowledge  ;  and 
will  therefore  put  it  at  200  lashes  inflicted  upon  each  man  punished  y 
and  let  the  House  be  aware  that  the  cat  used  in  some  of  the  colonies, 
at  least,  is  not  so  bad  as  that  used  in  the  array. 

Several  Honourable  Members.— Oh  !  Oh ! 

.Mr.  Hume. — 1  can  only  state,  that  such  is  the  fact,  from  the  evi- 
dence I  have  seen.  In  some  of  the  islands,  as  in  Trinidad,  for 
instance,  the  slaves  are  punished  only  with  a  cat,  regulated  and 
authorized  by  the  courts  of  justice  there  ;  and  I  am  informed,  that  it. 
is  not  so  severe  as  the  cat  used  in  the  British  army.  If  we  look  to 
the  number  flogged  in  the  year  1827,  taking  2O0  lashes  as  the  average 
number  inflicted  on  each  man  punished,  we  shall  And,  that  458,200 
lashes  were  in  that  year  inflicted  in  the  British  army.  The  average 
amount  of  the  men  subjected  to  corporal  punishment  in  1827  was 
one  in  every  forty-eight  of  the  whole  army  :  since  that  period,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  it  has  gradually  and  considerably  diminished.  In 
the  year  1831,  the  army  consisted  of  103,374  men,  of  whom  7370 
were  tried  by  courts-martial ;  5497  were  punished  otherwise  than 
by  corporal  punishment }  1611  sentenced  to  corporal  punishment; 
but  only  1477  actually  subjected  to  it — making  a  proportion  of  one 
in  every  seventy  of  the  whole  army  who  were  flogged.  If  we  take 
the  average  number  of  lashes  inflicted  upon  each,  at  200,  it  will 
appear  that,  in  the  year  1831,  the  whole  number  amounted  to 
295,400.  This  is  a  much,  greater  proportion  of  lashes,  if  I  apply  it 
to  the  whole  numerical  strength  of  the  army,  than  has  been  shewn 
by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  to  be  the  proportion  in- 
flicted upon  the  negro  population  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Ber- 
bice,  which  is  stated  to  be  90,786  slaves.  I  should  say,  then,  that 
we  ought  first  to  look  at  home  at  the  manner  in  which  freemen  are 
made  to  suffer,  before  we  call  on  the  good  feelings  of  our  country- 
men to  act  solely  on  an  appeal  to  their  feelings  j  and  that  while 
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cruelty  and  oppression  abroad  are  talked  of,  and  very  properly  made 
the  subject  of  declamation  and  remonstrance  in  favour  of  the  slaves, 
we  ought  not  to  forget  the  oppressions  which  are  suffered  to  exist 
on  the  freemen  in  the  mother-country. 

I  agree  with  the  Noble  Lord,  the  Honourable  Member  for  Nor- 
thumberland, that  "  order  is  mercy  I  admit,  with  him,  that  whilst 
slavery  exists,  order  must  be  maintained  by  the  whip,  if  nothing  else 
will  answer  ;  and  perhaps  the  Noble  Lord  is  also  correct  in  stating 
that,  although  in  the  legislative  colonies  the  punishment  is  arbitrary, 
yet,  in  practice,  the  lashes  are  fewer  than  those  inflicted  in  the 
Crown  colonies,  under  the  magistrates,  and  the  Order  in  Council, 
No  man  detests  flogging  more  than  I  do }  but  I  must  say,  that  in? 
this  House,  as  well  as  in  assemblies  elsewhere,  the  minds  of  men 
have  been  too  much  inflamed  by  statements  such  as  those  which  we 
have  heard  from  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  as  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  West  India  planters  towards  their  negroes,  when  we 
have  never  beard  him  complain  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  the 
British  army  in  the  midst  of  civil  tribunals,  with  every  facility  of  re- 
sorting to  other  modes  of  punishment,  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
every  lash  inflicted  upon  the  back  of  a  Treeman  is  doubly— doubly 
severe,  by  the  disgrace  it  carries  with  it ;  the  number  of  stripes 
annually  administered  is  greater  in  proportion  than  the  number  in- 
flicted upon  the  negro  population  of  the  colonies. 

I  have  ventured  to  throw  out  these  suggestions,  and  to  offer  that 
advice  as  the  best  means  of  carrying  on  the  measure  of  emancipation 
in  such  a  way  as  must  be  desired.  I  look  for  the  concurrence  of 
every  one  who  has  at  heart  not  only  the  interests  of  the  colonies,  but 
of  this  country  also.  I  have  spoken  from  facts  alone,  and  all  that  I 
ask  for  is  the  institution  of  a  full  and  complete  inquiry  before  any 
attempt  be  made  to  legislate  finally  upon  this  great  and  important 
question.  Little,  indeed,  would  it  be  to  our  character  as  a  deliberative 
assembly — and  incalculable  would  be  the  mischief  we  should  create, 
if,  upon  a  matter  of  this  importance,  we  were  hastily  to  take  any  step 
which  subsequent  circumstances  might  compel  us  to  retruce.  There- 
fore, with  my  best  thanks  to  the  House  for  the  attention  with  which 
it  has  received  my  observations,  I  beg  leave  to  conclude  by  moving 
as  an  amendment : — "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that 
further  information  is  required  relative  to  the  efficiency  of  free  labour, 
and  other  points  upon  which  the  future  beneficial  cultivation  of  the 
colonies  materially  depends;  and  for  this  object,  without  which 
neither  the  welfare  of  the  negroes  nor  the  interests  of  the  planters 
can  be  secured,  it  is  desirable  that  the  inquiry  commenced  by  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  last  Session,  should  be 
immediately  renewed,  and  with  the  view  of  examining  certain  emi- 
nent persons  recently  arrived  from  various  colonies,  as  well  as  others 
practically  acquainted  with  colonial  affairs,  and  specially  deputed  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  information  touching  the  various  points  on 
which  so  many  discordant  opinions  have  been  stated  in  this  Com- 
mittee.*' 

Admiral  Fleming, — I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  in  my  place  when. 
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the  Honourable  Member  for  Middlesex  thought  proper  to  open  his  fire 
upon  me.  But,  in  reference  to  what  has  fallen  from  him,  as  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  what  I  for- 
merly stated  in  this  House,  relative  to  Venezuela,  and  other  places  in 
the  West  Indies,  was  founded  upon  what  I  had  actually  seen  myself. 
What  I  described,  I  saw — what  the  Honourable  Member  for  Middle- 
sex relates,  he  has  only  heard.  The  House  will  judge  between  us, 
as  to  whose  statement  is  most  likely  to  be  correct.  But  in  support 
of  what  I  have  stated,  I  could  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  late 
President  of  Venezuela,  who  is  at  this  moment  under  the  gallery  of 
the  House,  and  who,  I  am  satisfied,  would  bear  me  out  in  every  word 
1  have  uttered.  I  did  not  present  myself  to  the  Committee  as  a 
volunteer  witness  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  unwilling  to  appear  before 
it;  but  I  was  called  there,  and,  my  testimony  being  demanded,  I 
gave  it  as  an  honourable  man.  That  testimony  I  defy  any  human 
being  to  contradict ;  because  I  stated  nothing  that  I  had  not  seen. 
I  am  also  prepared  to  repeat  all  I  previously  stated,  with  reference 
to  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  Jamaica  ;  for,  though  my  information 
upon  that  point  is  not  derived  from  what  I  myself  witnessed,  yet  it 
is  derived  from  members  of  that  Assembly,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Lynch, 
positively  declared  to  me,  that  he  was  a  bankrupt.  With  respect, 
also,  to  Mr.  Jackinson,  another  member  of  the  Assembly,  I  happened 
to  have  some  of  his  relatives  serving  with  me,  while  I  was  on  the 
station  ;  and  I  know,  that  he  was  at  that  time  so  embarrassed,  that 
he  could  not  pay  certain  sums  which  were  adjudged  against  him  by 
the  courts  of  law,  and  I  believe  that  he  was,  in  consequence,  struck 
off  the  list  of  magistrates.  In  short,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement,  when  I  say,  that  if  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
of  Jamaica  were,  in  the  year  1828,  called  upon  to  discharge  all  their 
pecuniary  obligations — the  majority  of  them  would  not  have  been 
able  to  pay  half-a-crown  in  the  pound.  With  respect  to  my  having 
been  an  adviser  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
upon  this  question,  I  deny  it.  I  never  had  the  honour  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  that  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  till  within  the  last 
few  weeks  ;  and  I  have  never  had  more  than  one  conversation  with 
him  upon  the  subject  j  and,  upon  that  occasion,  so  far  from  giving 
any  opinion,  or  offering  any  advice,  I  simply  answered  a  single  ques- 
tion which  he  put  to  me. 

I  have  never  yielded  to  party  views  upon  this  question  ;  the 
opinions  that  1  have  now  expressed  upon  it,  I  have  always  held  for 
the  last  twenty-seven  years  j  but  when  my  evidence  is  attacked  I 
feel  bound  to  defend  it,  and  to  defy  any  person  to  contradict  it.  I 
can  only  add,  that  if  Honourable  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  will  contend  for  that  which  is  false  in  principle,  nothing  but 
bloodshed,  insurrection,  and  misery  can  ensue :  and  to  them  I  would 
say  as  a  caution,  do  not  drive  your  plans  too  far.  The  moment  the 
proposition  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  is  received  in  Jamaica,  1  feel  satisfied  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  retract  an  inch  from  their  pro- 
position. 
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Mr,  Buckingham.— In  rising  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
subject  before  the  House,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  sur- 
prise and  regret  at  the  course  pursued  by  my  Honourable  Friend  the 
Member  for  Middlesex,  whose  objections  come  too  late,  for  his  pro* 
position  was  to  delay  that  declaration  of  emancipation  which  the 
House  has  already  solemnly  pronounced  by  the  unanimous  vote  on 
the  first  resolution  which  hud  already  passed  ;  it  is  perfectly  useless, 
therefore,  now  to  propose  a  Committee  for  further  evidence,  as  the 
fiat  has  gone  forth,  to  declare  that  slavery  shall  be  abolished,  and 
our  only  remaining  task  is  to  determine  the  when  and  the  how.  The 
Honourable  Member  has  deprecated  our  legislating  in  ignorance  of 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  colonies,  of  which  he  assumes  that 
we  know  nothing,  compared  with  the  individuals  who  reside  in  them  j 
and  he  asks  whether  the  inhabitants  of  Japan  are  not  likely  to  un- 
derstand what  is  passing  in  their  own  country  better  than  the  people 
of  England  ?  The  illustration  is  not  a  happy  one,  for  the  cases  are 
not  parallel.  There  is  no  intercourse  whatever  between  the  people 
of  England  and  the  people  of  Japan,  and  there  is  not  a  single  Ja- 
panese to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  all  the  British  islands  ;  whereas  the 
intercourse  between  England  and  the  West  Indies  is  frequent  and 
extensive.  Hundreds  of  persons  who  have  passed  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  their  lives  in  the  colonies,  reside  among  us,  atid  some  are 
even  Members  of  this  House.  I,  myself,  visited  the  West  Indies 
twenty-five  years  ago,  commencing  with  the  island  of  Trinidad  ;  I 
subsequently  visited  many  other  islands  in  a  maritime  capacity; 
afterwards  passed  some  time  in  Virginia,  the  greatest  slave-holding 
state  in  America}  and  since  then  I  have  seen  slavery  in  all  its  varied 
modifications,  in  the  Eastern  world,  from  the  severest  to  the  mildest 
form  in  which  it  exists  or  is  known.  I  may  be  considered,  therefore, 
as  not  altogether  destitute  of  experience  on  this  subject ;  and  if  this 
experience  can  give  any  weight  to  the  testimony  I  shall  bear  on  the 
subject,  I  shall  rejoice  in  having  the  present  opportunity  of  declaring 
that,  from  the  first  moment  1  ever  saw  a  slave,  until  the  present 
time,  my  conviction  has  been,  not  merely  that  slavery  is  sinful,  cruel, 
impolitic,  and  unprofitable,  but  that  it  might  be  abolished  with  per- 
fect ease  and  entire  safety,  not  gradually,  but  immediately,  not  in 
one  spot  only,  but  throughout  the  globe,  and  that  all  parties  would 
be  ultimately  benefited  by  such  a  step. 

I  will  now  advert  to  the  principal  objections  that  have  been  urged 
agiiinst  my  view  of  the  case,  by  those  who  think  the  immediate 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  would  be  attended  with  danger,  or  diffi- 
culty, or  loss  and  as  briefly  as  I  possibly  can,  I  will  pass  in  review 
what  has  fallen  from  those  Honourable  Members  who  opposed  my 
amendment  on  the  last  evening  of  the  debate  ;  in  doing  which  I  may 
find  it  practicable  also  to  convince  the  Honourable  Member  for  Mid- 
dlesex that  a  much  larger  body  of  evidence  than  he  seems  to  con- 
template can  be  cited,  to  prove  the  superiority  of  free  labour  over 
slave  labour,  in  every  experiment  that  has  yet  been  tried. 

I  will  begin,  then,  with  the  objections  to  immediate  emancipation, 
which  were  raised  by  the  Noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Stirling  (Lord 
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Dalmeny),  which  embraced  the  three  following  assertions : — That 
the  slaves  are  too  ignorant  to  be  admitted  at  once  to  the  enjoyment 
of  freedom  j — That  they  have  treasured  up  vindictive  feelings  for  all 
the  cruelties  inflicted  on  them,  and  cannot  be  made  free  with  safety  $ 

 That  it  therefore  requires  the  greatest  caution  and  prudence  to 

release  them  gradually,  and  above  all,  to  prepare  them  for  their  free- 
dom before  that  blessing  is  conferred  upon  them.  I  will  advert  to 
each  of  these  in  succession. 

First, — As  to  ignorance.    If  it  were  intended  to  confer  at  once 
upon  the  negro  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights,  the  trust  of  the 
elective  franchise,  or  elevation  to  judicial  or  other  stations  of  civil  or 
political  authority,  I  confess  that,  with  all  my  love  of  liberty,  and 
advocacy  of  extended  rights,  I  should  pause  before  I  assented  to  such 
a  measure.    But  all  that  is  intended,  by  the  freedom  of  the  negro,  in 
the  present  instance,  is  to  give  him  the  liberty  to  take  his  labour,  the 
only  property  he  has,  to  the  best  market,  to  select  his  own  employer, 
to  negotiate  for  his  own  wages,  to  earn  his  o wo  bread,  and  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  labour  unmolested.    Surely,  the 1  most  ignorant 
people  in  existence  may  be  safely  intrusted  with  so  much  freedom 
as  this,  and  this  is  all  that  is  asked  for  the  slaves.    If  ignorance  were 
a  disqualification  for  that  extent  of  freedom,  then  ought  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  in  every  country  upon  earth  to  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  slavery.   But  if,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case  at  present,  the 
most  ignorant  inhabitants  of  every  nation  in  Europe  are  as  free  in 
this  particular  as  the  wisest,  and  no  inconvenience  is  felt  from  that 
equality  of  rights  in  this  respect — the  right  to  dispose  of  their  labour 
freely,  and  no  more  is  asked,— -it  must  be  equally  safe  to  admit  the 
full  enjoymeut  of  the  right  contended  for  to  every  slave,  whatever 
the  degree  of  ignorance  in  which  it  may  be  his  misfortune  to  be  found. 

Secondly,— As  to  vindictiveness.  It  may  be  true,  and  none  can 
wonder  at  the  fact,  that  the  severe  and  continued  oppressions  which 
these  unhappy  beings  have  so  long  suffered,  might  inspire  them  with 
feelings  of  anger,  and  even  of  revenge  towards  their  oppressors. 
But  what  is  the  best  remedy  for  this— to  keep  them  still  longer 
enslaved,  or  to  let  them  go  free  ?  By  the  former  course,  every 
cause  for  vindictiveness  would  be  aggravated  and  prolonged,  and 
whenever  the  moment  for  executing  the  long-treasured  purpose  of 
revenge  should  arrive,  the  arrear  to  be  wiped  off  by  this  terrible  pro- 
cess would  be  the  heavier,  and  the  vengeance  the  more  signal  and 
complete.  But,  by  releasing  them  from  bondage,  we  should  at  least 
prevent  any  addition  to  their  reasons  for  vindictiveness  j  and  before 
the  load  became  intolerable  they  might  be  eased  of  their  burden  with 
greater  ease  than  at  any  deferred  or  protracted  period.  I,  myself, 
witnessed  the  arrival  of  ships  from  foreign  stations,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  war,  when  many  thousands  of  seamen  were  paid  off,  dis- 
charged, and  sent  forth  into  a  state  of  freedom,  suddenly  and  without 
previous  preparation,  when,  from  the  severe  restraint  under  which 
they  had  been  kept,  and  the  punishment  of  the  lash  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected,  their  feeling  towards  their  officers  were  such, 
that  any  favourable  moment  for  mutiny  would  have  been  seized,  had 
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they  been  longer  in  tbe  bondage  in  which  they  were.  But  from  the 
moment  they  were  let  loose  from  their  floating  prisons,  they  were 
far  too  happy  to  think  of  anything  but  the  delights  of  freedom ; 
whatever  feelings  of  vindictiveness  they  might  have  cherished,  in- 
stantly disappeared  j  and  no  further  cause  for  anger  and  ill-will 
existing,  the  feeling  l>eeame  extinguished,  and  they  would  have 
hastened  to  shower  blessings  on  the  very  heads  that  they  would  have 
loaded  with  curses  but  a  day  or  two  before. 

Thirdly, — As  to  caution  in  proceeding,  and  preparation  of  the 
slave.  The  first  has  been  exercised  to  so  great  an  extent  already, 
that  it  is  unreasonable  to  ask  for  more,  unless  its  exercise  is  to  be 
eternal.  We  have  been  proceeding  with  so  much  caution,  and  have 
token  our  steps  so  very  gradually,  that  after  thirty  years  of  continued 
efforts  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  up  to  the  present  time,  the  slaves 
arc  no  more  free  than  they  were,  and  any  improvement  in  their  con- 
dition is  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  We  never  can 
prepare  them  for  freedom,  but  by  making  tbem  partake  of  its  enjoy- 
ment. Until  the  first  step,  of  admitting  them  to  tbe  rights  of  free 
labourers,  be  taken,  they  never  can  be  prepared  to  take  the  second, 
or  be  qualified  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  free  citizens,  or  free  men. 
Emancipation,  therefore,  must  precede  improvement,  or  it  will  never 
come  at  all :  and  if  prudence  and  caution  be  requisite, — as  I  admit 
with  the  noble  Lord  it  is,— those  qualities  would  be  best  evinced,  by 
beginning  the  work  of  abolition  at  once,  and  effecting  it  by  legal  and 
peaceful  means,  to  avert  the  otherwise  certain  catastrophe  of  the 
slaves  themselves  achieving  their  own  deliverance*  and  wresting 
their  freedom  by  violence,  as  a  right,  from  those  who  might  have 
bestowed  it  with  gentleness,  as  a  boon. 

I  will  now  venture  to  trouble  tbe  House  with  the  proofs,  which 
are  ample  and  authentic,  of  the  perfect  practicability  and  entire 
safety  of  the  immediate  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom,  and  of 
the  superior  productiveness  and  efficiency  of  free  labour  over  slave 
labour  wherever  it  has  been  tried.  In  the  able  and  excellent  pam- 
phlet, Wages  or  the  Whip,  recently  published  by  Mr.  Josiah  Conder, 
is  the  following  passage,  which  I  think  particularly  applicable  to  this 
very  point : — 

"  Evidence  still  more  decisive,  perhaps,  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Tel- 
fair, the  proprietor  of  the  Bel-Ombre  estate  in  the  Mauritius,  a 
decided  opponent  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  In  his  'Account 
of  the  state  of  slavery  at  Mauritius  in  1810,  in  refutation  of 
anonymous  charges  against  that  colony/  Mr.  Telfair  describes  the 
results  of  an  experiment,  which  he  was  induced  to  make  as  a 
colonial  proprietor  on  his  estate  in  that  island.  'The  whole 
estabbshment  (he  says)  was  under  my  control  ;  and  the  problem 
I  undertook  experimentally  to  solve,  for  the  general  interest  of  the 
population,  bond  and  free,  was,  that  the  produce  of  the  estate 
would  be  augmented,  and  the  state  of  both  these  classes  melio- 
rated, in  proportion  as  the  land  was  cultivated,  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, by  machinery  and  agricultural  implements,  with  the  greatest 
number  of  working  cattle  and  the  smallest  number  of  slaves.  Thus, 
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then,  our  chief  object  was  to  adapt  the  moat  perfect  system  of 
European  husbandry  to  tropical  cultivation ;  and  while  multiplying 
our  produce,  by  these  means,  to  raise  the  slaves  to  the  physical 
and  .  moral  level  of  English  farm  servants.'  In  proceeding  to  de- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  this  purpose  was  followed  up,  he  states 
that  *  the  adoption  of  tasks,  wherever  applicable,  augmented  the 
amount  of  the  work  performed,  and  simplified  the  duties  of  the 
overseer,  who  had  only  to  see  that  the  task  was  done  in  a  work- 
manlike manner.  Many  of  the  more  bandy  negroes  could  perform 
their  portion  before  four  o'clock,  and  some  even  before  two  *.  m. 
Such  individuals  never  required  correction  ;  their  industry  kept  them 
from  rioting  and  quarrelling.  Disorderly  individuals  alone,  who, 
from  caprice,  indulgence  in  strong  liquors,  or  jealousy,  would  neither 
work,  nor  suffer  their  companions  to  work,  or  who  behaved  with 
cruelly  to  the  working  cattle,  required,  and  that  but  seldom,  Ike 
intervention  of  justice  on  the  field/  '  The  only  certain  means  (con- 
tinues Mr.  Telfair),  by  which  a  master  can  influence  the  conduct  of 
his  servants,  are  punishments  and  rewards.  Experience  confirmed 
my  anticipation  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter  j  and  in  this  view, 
everything  we  could  imagine  was  done  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the 
blacks — particularly  by  public  trials  of  skill  in  ploughing,  reaping, 
mowing,  sowing,  &c.  And  we  are  satisfied  that  the  greatest  ardour 
and  energy  were  produced  by  the  system  of  remuneration.  A  man, 
actuated  by  the  hope  of  reward,  labours  cheerfully,  and  finds  that  he 
possesses  powers  of  which  he  was  not  before  aware.' 

"  In  the  notes  extracted  from  the  4  Bel-Ombre  Instruction  Book, 
1817/  given  in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Telfair's  volume,  we  find  the 
following  propositions  laid  down  by  that  gentleman: — 'It  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  the  fear  of  chastisement,  hitherto  considered  almost 
the  only  motive  for  a  black's  exertion,  is  little  calculated  to  call  forth 
all  the  energy  he  is  capable  of  exerting.  Fear  engages  him  to 
conceal,  rather  than  to  shew,  the  extent  of  his  corporal  powers;  and 
all  the  labour  he  can  elude  is,  by  him,  considered  positive  gain. 
Slavery  has  existed  in  all  countries  ;  it  still  exists  in  many  Europeao 
nations ;  but  it  is  gradually  superseded  by  freedom,  in  the  progress 
of  civilization ;  because  hired  work  has  been  found  more  profitable 
to  the  employer  than  the  labour  of  slaves.' 

*'  Task-work  (continues  Mr.  Conder)  Mr.  Hodgson  found  to  be 
almost  universal  in  the  Atlantic  States  of  America,  where  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  rice  are  the  staple  articles  of  production;  but  he  '  never 
heard  of  an  instance  of  it  in  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana, 
where  great  profits  render  attention  to  economy  less  necessary.*  The 
keen-sighted  spirit  of  a  necessary  avarice,  we  are  told,  has  taught 
the  planter  of  Dutch  Guiana  to  view  the  general  introduction  of  task- 
work as  the  most  profitable  manner  of  working  his  slaves.  We  will 
not  stop  (continues  Mr.  Conder),  to  inquire  why  the  Jamaica  planter 
has  not  more  generally  adopted  it.  But,  if  even  the  voluntary  exer- 
tion of  a  slave  is  found  thus  to  exceed  the  utmost  sum  of  involuntary 
labour  that  can  be  extorted  from  him  in  the  same  lime,  by  means 
of  the  driving  system,  how  much  more  efficient  must  be  the  voluntary 
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labour  of  a  free  man !  Could  a  stronger  proof  be  given  of  ihe  para- 
lyzing influence  of  slavery  on  human  exertion,  than  the  beneficial  re- 
sults that  have  followed  this  slight  modification  of  the  system — by 
which  the  will  of  the  labourer  is  found  to  perform  in  ten  hours,  what 
the  whip  could  not  accomplish  in  twelve  ?  If  the  mere  prospect  of 
getting  through  his  task  sooner,  is  thus  sufficient  to  stimulate  the 
physical  powers  of  the  slave  to  a  greater  exertion  than  he  would 
otherwise  be  capable  of  putting  forth  (for  there  is  a  strength  imparted  by 
such  a  stimulant),  what  reason  can  we  have  to  suppose  that  the  hope 
of  remuneration  would  be  less  effective  in  stimulation  the  free  la- 
bourer?  If  task-work  thus  increases  the  productiveness  of  slave- 
labour,  because  it  relaxes  the  manacles  which  fetter  the  will  and 
energies  of  the  labourer,  how  much  more  would  the  voluntary  labour 
of  the  free  man  accomplish,  under  the  higher  stimulation  of  self- 
interest,  and  with  prospect  of  personal  gain." 

Thus,  I  think,  i  have  sufficiently  established  the  accuracy  of  my 
proposition,— of  the  perfect  practicability  and  entire  safely  of  the  im- 
mediate transition  from  slavery  to  freedom,  and  of  the  superior  pro- 
ductiveness and  efficiency  of  free  labour  over  slave  labour  wherever 
it  has  been  tried.  I  will  now  advert  to  what  fell  from  the  Noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Liverpool,  who  spoke  next  in  the  debate. 
That  Noble  Lord  gave  an  enumeration  of  the  various  classes  interested 
in  this  issue  of  the  great  question—the  West  India  planters,  the 
British  merchants,  the  shipowners,  the  manufacturers,  and  the  la- 
bourers of  every  kind  now  employed  in  supplying  materials  for  the 
West  India  trade,  assuming,  as  it  were,  that,  by  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  the  colonies  would  either  become  independent,  or  extinct, 
or  pass  into  other  hands,  and  that  in  either  case  all  those  great 
interests  would  suffer  a  total  loss  of  all  the  occupation  and  the  profit 
which  our  present  relations  afford  them.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  felt  as  a  great  calamity,  and  might  well 
make  us  pause.  Not  only,  however,  does  the  ordinary  application 
of  principles,  and  the  exercise  of  reason  and  reflection,  go  to  shew 
the  probability  of  a  different  issue — but  the  whole  testimony  of  history 
and  experience  points  to  an  entirely  opposite  result.  If  free  labour 
be  more  productive  than  slave  labour  (as  by  the  evidence  read  I  have 
abundantly  shewn),  it  must  then  follow  that  both  masters  and  slaves 
would  be  enriched  thereby, — and  the  desire  for  increased  enjoyments 
naturally  following,  we  should  no  longer  be  engaged  in  sending  out 
to  the  West  Indies  the  miserable  and  scanty  supply  of  salt  herrings 
for  the  negroes'  food,  a  few  shirts  and  caps  for  their  raiment,  and  an 
occasional  addition  to  the  implements  and  machinery  of  husbandry 
and  manufacture  for  their  use;  but  the  freed  men  having  accumulated 
means  of  purchase  and  payment,  increased  supplies  of  necessaries, 
comforts,  and  luxuries  of  every  kind,  would  be  required ;  and  all  the 
arts  and  elegances  of  life  would  progressively  be  substituted  for  the 
rude  materials  now  in  use  among  them.  America  furnishes  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  effects  of  such  a  change.  While  appended  to 
England  as  a  mere  colonial  possession,  the  cost  of  governing  her  was 
great,  and  her  returns  in  trade  were  few.    But  once  emancipated  and 
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independent,  her  demands  for  the  manufactures  of  this  country  pro* 
gressively  increased ;  augmented  supplies  were  sent  from  that  country 
in  payment  for  such  supplies ;  and  it  is  far  within  the  limits  of  truth 
to  say  that,  at  the  present  moment,  the  commerce  between  free 
Amenca  and  England  is  twenty  times  as  great  as  it  ever  was  between 
the  two  countries  previous  to  her  emancipation,  and  the  improvements 
consequent  thereon.  So  will  it  be  with  the  West  Indies.  Whether 
they  remain  as  appendages  of  England  after  they  are  cultivated  by 
free  men  instead  of  slaves,  whether  they  become  independent,  or  pass 
into  other  hands,  so  long  as  their  tropical  produce  cannot  be  grown  in 
England,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  resort  for  it  there ;  so  long  as  we  are 
consumers  of  this,  we  shall  pay  for  it  in  British  goods  ;  and  therefore, 
in  either  case,  the  West  India  proprietors  will  be  enriched  by  a  larger 
demand  for  their  produce;  the  merchant  will  have  larger  gains  from 
the  increased  amounts  over  which  his  connexions  will  extend, — the 
manufacturer  will  have  increased  vent  for  his  articles  of  every  kind, — 
the  shipowner  will  have  freights  for  an  increased  number  of  vessels  to 
convey  the  interchanging  products  of  each,— and  the  seamen  and 
artisans  of  the  country  will  find  increased  employment  in  the  augmen- 
tation of  reciprocally  beneficial  trade.  The  fears,  therefore,  of  the 
Noble  Lord  are  perfectly  groundless ;  and  the  very  reverse  of  what 
he  seems  to  anticipate  will  be  likely  to  follow  from  the  change. 

I  will  now  pass  to  the  speech  of  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Newark, — a  speech  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  allude  but  in  terms  of 
eulogy,  for  the  tone,  temper,  manner,  and  matter,  by  which  it  was 
characterised,  and  which  occasioned  it  to  be  listened  to  with  pleasure 
by  all  parties,  whether  they  concurred  in  the  views  it  advocated  or 
not.  That  Honourable  Member  contended  that  sugar  cultivation,— 
which  is  said  to  destroy  so  many  lives  annually, — -is  not  so  destruc- 
tive an  occupation  as  many  trades  practised  in  England,  among 
which  he  enumerated  the  steel-grinders,  who  are  subject  to  diseases, 
occasioned  by  their  occupation,  most  fatal  to  life,  and  destroying  the 
constitution  in  comparatively  a  few  years.  The  Honourable  Member 
overlooked  the  fact,  however,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  mere  culti- 
vation of  sugar  which  leads  to  excessive  destruction  of  life,  but  its 
cultivation  on  a  system  of  coercion  and  forced  labour,  continued 
work,  too  great  severity,  and  too  scanty  a  reward.  In  every  commu- 
nity there  must  be  occupations  more  or  less  dangerous,  and  more  or 
less  disagreeable.  But,  provided  the  labourers  are  free  to  choose 
which  ever  they  prefer,  it  will  happen  that  the  timid  and  the  indolent 
will  choose  the  easiest  and  the  pleasdntest,  and  the  number  of  appli- 
cants for  this  will  reduce  the  wages  to  a  low  scale ;  while  the  boldest 
and  the  most  reckless  will  choose  the  dangerous  and  the  difficult, — not 
for  the  danger  and  the  difficulties,  but  for  the  high  rewards  attached 
to  their  performance ;  for  the  very  destructivetiess  of  their  uatnre  will 
narrow  the  circle  of  competitors,  and  the  wages  will  accordingly  be 
high.  It  is  thus  in  the  instance  of  the  steel-grinders,  to  which  the 
Honourable  Member  has  adverted.  There  are  many  of  these  em- 
ployed at  Sheffield  (the  town  I  have  the  honour  to  represent),  and  I 
behove  that  the  wages  of  this  class  of  artisans  is  so  high,  as  that  with 
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three  or  four  days'  labour  in  the  week,  as  much  may  be  earned  as  at 
any  of  the  less  destructive  occupations  in  six.  But  this  makes  all 
the  difference.  Let  the  sugar-cultivators  of  the  colonies  be  as  free 
to  choose  their  occupations  as  the  steel-grinders  of  Sheffield,  and 
there  will  be  no  just  ground  of  complaint:  high  wages  will  follow 
dangerous  and  difficult  employments,  and  low  wages  safe  and  easy 
trades.  The  source  of  discontent  is,  that  the  negroes  are  compelled 
to  labour  excessively  by  coercion  and  terror  of  the  whip,  and  are 
badly  fed  and  badly  clothed,  though  they  labour,  in  crop-time, 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four;  while  the  grinders  of  Shef- 
field are  not  compelled  to  labour,  and,  without  eight  hours  work  per 
day  throughout  the  whole  week,  can  secure  their  being  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  and  have  some  surplus  left  for  enjoyment  besides.  The 
army,  it  is  well  known,  is,  in  war  time  especially,  a  service  abun- 
dantly destructive  of  human  life;  the  navy  still  more  so,  for,  in 
addition  to  the  risks  of  battle,  the  risks  of  shipwreck  must  be  in- 
curred. Certain  stations  of  service  in  both  are  also  more  dangerous 
than  others,  from  climate  and  other  causes.  But  these  are  often 
preferred  to  more  healthy  and  more  pacific  spots ;  because,  in  these, 
the  chances  of  gain,  honour,  promotion,  and  prize-money,  are  in- 
creased ;  and  I  have  myself  heard  drunk  as  a  toast,  in  the  gun-room 
of  a  man-of-war  in  the  West  Indies,  "  a  destructive  war  and  a  sickly 
season;"  the  proposer  justifying  his  wish  by  the  observation  that 
promotion  was  the  desire  of  all, — that  this  could  not  be  quickened 
without  vacancies, — and  the  consolation  of  all  was,  that  when  these 
vacancies  were  quickened  by  the  two  causes  named,  all  parties  were 
satisfied  ;  as  those  who  lived  obtained  promotion,  and  those  who  died 
did  not  require  it.  Where  perfect  freedom  of  choice  is  allowed, 
every  man  will  suit  his  own  disposition  or  his  own  taste  in  the  selection 
of  the  labour  or  the  service  in  which  he  proposes  to  engage :  and  when 
the  slaves  in  the  colonies  shall  be  allowed  that  freedom  of  choice,  I 
think  all  complaints  as  to  the  destructiveness  of  any  branch  of  labour 
will  be  at  an  end. 

The  last  speaker  whose  arguments  I  feel  called  upon  to  notice,  is 
the  Right  Honourable  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  Robert 
Peel),  and  I  think  it  the  more  necessary  to  do  this,  from  the  powerful 
impression  they  made  in  the  House  at  the  time  of  their  delivery  on  the 
last  night  of  the  debate.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  great  importance 
attached  to  the  opinions  of  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet,  as  the 
acknowledged  and  distinguished  leader  of  a  political  section  or  party 
in  the  state — aware,  as  I  am,  of  the  talent  and  skill  with  which  his 
views  are  always  developed  and  enforced — and  witnessing,  as  1  have 
done,  the  impression  made  by  him  upon  the  House,  and,  through  it, 
no  doubt,  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  I  think  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  notice  those  portions  of  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet's 
speech  which  enumerated  his  objections  to  immediate  emancipation. 
The  first  of  these  was,  the  observation  that  in  addition  to  the  moral 
causes  which  were  in  operation  in  the  West  Indies,  there  were 
physical  causes  equally  powerful,  to  prevent  the  due  amalgamation 
of  the  European  and  African  races ;  and  these  causes  being  per- 
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manent  in  their  nature,  could  not  be  overcome  by  any  legislation. 
Now,  in  answer  to  this,  I  would  observe,  that  the  only  reason 
why  the  African  race  is  looked  upon  with  such  feelings  of  con- 
tempt for  its  inferiority  by  the  European  race,  both  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  America,  is  the  constant  association  of  the  condition 
of  slavery  with  the  sight  of  men  of  colour ;  and  the  actual  inferiority 
of  their  condition,  leads  to  the  constant  assumption  of  their  in* 
feriority  of  blood  or  nature.  But  the  testimony  of  all  history,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  and  the  evidence  of  all  experience  goes  to  shew, 
that  in  countries  where  no  such  idea  of  slavery  is  associated  with 
darkness  of  colour,  these  physical  causes  are  not  at  all  in  operation, 
and  consequently  these  obstacles  to  amalgamation  do  not  exisL 
Were  it  not  likely  to  be  thought  pedantic,  I  might  cite  particular  in* 
stances  in  proof  of  this ;  but  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  gene* 
rally — that  in  Egypt,  and  throughout  Turkey  and  Persia,  as  well 
as  in  India,  persons  of  African  origin  and  blood  mingle  freely  with 
persons  of  European  and  Asiatic  birth,  and  that  many  of  the  civil 
and  military  offices  of  rank  in  the  state  are  held  by  absolute  negroes 
of  pure  African  birth,  without  the  slightest  objection  being  taken  to 
their  fitness,  on  account  of  their  complexion  or  blood :  and  after  the 
lapse  of  time  subsequent  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  our  colonies, 
I  doubt  not  but  that  the  existing  prejudices  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies  will  all  disappear. 

It  was  said,  also,  by  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet,  that  the  love 
of  repose,  arising  from  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  food,  which  can  be  procured  with  great  ease  by  very  little 
labour,  would  indispose  the  negroes  to  work ;  and  that  we  should, 
therefore,  lose  the  benefit  of  their  labour.    Now,  suppose  the  fact 
were  so  (though  the  evidence  1  have  already  cited  proves  quite  the 
reverse,)  surely  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  labour  beyond  that  limit  of  necessity  for  the  supply  of 
their  own  wants.    The  only  legitimate  object  of  government  is  the 
happiness  of  the  people  j— suppose,  then,  a  whole  nation,  or  any 
number  of  individuals  in  it,  were  so  fortunately  circumstanced  by 
locality,  or  by  any  other  cause,  as  to  be  enabled  to  procure,  with 
very  little  labour,  or  with  none  at  all,  a  full  supply  of  all  their 
physical  wants,  should  we  be  justified  in  compelling  them  to  labour 
over  and  above  the  amount  necessary  for  this  purpose  ?    I  must 
say,  that  I  should  regard  this  as  a  tyranny  of  the  most  unjustifiable 
kind.    Why,  how  many  persons  are  there  in  England,  who,  being 
able,  without  labour,  to  procure  all  they  desire,  from  having  sure 
sources  of  income,  which  render  labour  on  their  parts  unnecessary  : 
and  will  it  be  borne  that  such  persons  should  be  forced  to  labour  for 
their  subsistence,  when  they  could  obtain  all  they  needed  without 
such  occupation  ?    The  State  is,  undoubtedly,  bound  to  see  that 
idlers  be  not  pensioned  on  the  public  purse,  and  that  paupers  arc 
not  maintained  by  the  nation,  when  they  do  nothing  to  support 
themselves.    But  beyond  this  the  State  has  no  right  to  interfere  j 
and  if  a  skilful  person  in  this  country  can,  by  one  day's  labour, 
acquire  the  means  of  subsistence  for  a  month,  or  an  easily-contented 
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negro  io  the  West  Indies  can,  by  one  day's  labour,  obtnin  food  enough 
for  himself  and  children  n»r  all  the  rest  of  the  week— why  should  we 
compel  either  of  these  happy  and  fortunate  parties  to  labour  more 
than  will  suit  their  own  pleasure,  after  the  exigencies  of  their  own 
subsistence,  independently  of  any  public  aid,  shall  be  secured  ?  But 
what  is  the  real  fact  ?  Why,  invariably  this— that  in  both  cases  the 
desire  of  gain  is  so  much  more  powerful  than  the  love  of  repose, 
that  neither  party  stops  short  in  his  exertions  when  his  necessities 
are  satisfied,  but  all  pursue  the  same  career  of  accumulation,  adding 
as  much  as  possible  to  that  which  tbey  already  possess  :  love  of  accu- 
mulation generally  becoming  more  and  more  intense  in  pro  portion  to 
the  amount  of  the  property  possessed.  As  a  proof,  however,  of  the 
great  activity  of  which  the  negroes  are  capable,  and  of  the  powerful 
influence  of  rewards  to  stimulate  and  quicken  their  exertions,  I 
will  mention  a  single  fact  which  fell  within  my  own  observation. 
Some  years  ago,  being  stationed  on  board  a  ship  in  the  Chesapeak, 
an  occasion  arose  in  which  it  became  necessary,  for  the  despatch  of 
outfit,  to  employ  a  gang  of  riggers  from  the  port  in  which  the  ship 
lay.  On  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  a  negro  gang  of 
this' description  at  Norfolk,  who  were  all  slaves,  belonging  to  a 
Virginian  proprietor,  to  whom  they  paid  half  the  amount  of  their 
earnings,  as  his  profit  or  interest  of  the  capital  sunk  in  their 
purchase  j  and  they  lived  upon  the  remainder.  Their  average 
earnings,  when  employed  in  time-work,  was  about  a  Spanish  dollar 
each  per  day.  The  foreman  of  the  gang  was  sent  for,  and  the 
quantity  of  labour  to  be  done  was  pointed  out :  it  was  then  asked, 
in  what  period  of  time  the  gang,  about  twenty-five  in  number,  would 
be  able  to  accomplish  the  work,  and  it  was  said,  in  about  a  week, 
which  all  parties  agreed  in  thinking  to  be  a  reasonable  period.  It 
was  observed,  however,  that  if  the  job  should  be  given  as  a  task, 
and  the  same  amount  of  remuneration  paid,  in  whatever  time  it 
might  be  accomplished,  it  could  probably  be  finished  sooner.  This 
was  assented  to,  as  despatch  was  a  most  important  object;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  by  great  exertions,  working  by  spells,  day 
and  night,  the  good  week's  labour  was  completed  in  three  days  and  a 
half,  and  all  parties  were  abundantly  satisfied.  The  negroes  made, 
each,  nearly  two  dollars  a  day;  and,  paying  one  to  their  master,  had 
still  ample  wages  for  themselves :  but  had  they  not  been  allowed  to 
receive  these  wages,  or  had  they  been  stimulat?d  only  by  the  whip, 
they  would  not  have  accomplished  in  a  fortnight  what  they  here 
executed,  in  the  best  as  well  as  most  expeditious  manner,  in  the 
short  period  of  less  than  four  days.  This  fact  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Burke ;  and,  as  the  Right 
Honourable  Baronet  quoted  the  language  of  that  celebrated  states- 
roan  to  shew  the  difficulties  of  immediate  emancipation,  it  will  be  per- 
fectly fair  to  quote  the  same  authority  in  favour  of  the  superiority  of 
free  industry  over  slave  labour.  In  his  Treatise  on  European  Settle- 
ments, Burke  expressly  said, — 

"  I  am  the  more  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  those  indulgences, 
as  slaves  certainly  cannot  go  through  so  much  work  as  free  men. 
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The  mind  goes  a  great  way  in  everything  ;  and  when  a  man  knows 
that  his  labour  is  for  himself,  and  that  the  more  he  labours  the  more 
he  is  to  acquire,  this  consciousness  carries  him  through,  and  supports 
him  beneath  fatigues  under  which  he  would  otherwise  have  sunk.'* 

The  Right  Honourable  Baronet  dwelt  with  great  force  on  the 
position,  that  if  we  emancipated  the  slaves,  the  sugar  cultivation 
in  our  own  colonies  would  cease  ;  in  which  case,  we  should  lie 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  either  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  alternatives— namely,  that  we  must  do  without  sugar  alto* 
gether,  to  which  he  thought  the  people  of  England  would  not  con- 
sent; or  we  must  obtain  it  from  foreign  colonies,  and  thereby 
increase  the*  labours  of  the  slaves  in  these,  and  give  new  activity 
to  the  slave  trade  by  which  these  colonies  would  be  still  supplied. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  person  of  such  extensive  information  on  all 
topics  of  public  interest  as  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet,  can  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  sugar  is  a  production  of  the  East  Indies 
as  well  as  of  the  West  ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  he  should 
not  advert  to  that  fact.  It  becomes,  then,  the  more  necessary  that 
I  should  offer  evidence  to  prove,  not  only  that  this  article  can  be 
had  in  any  quantity  required,  from  our  possessions  in  the  East,  but 
that  it  can  be  had  much  cheaper  than  from  the  West.  The  proof  is 
this  passage  :— 

"  In  the  work  on  East  India  sugar,  from  which  this  is  taken,  ex- 
tracts are  given  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Honourable  the 
Court  of  Directors,  by  William  Fitzmaurice,  Esq.,  dated  Calcutta, 
February  6th,  1793.  This  gentleman,  having  lived  in  Jamaica 
sixteen  years,  during  which  he  bad  been  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion and  management  of  sugar  estates  on  both  sides  of  the  island, 
must  be  regarded  as  thoroughly  competent  to  form  a  decisive  opinion 
respecting  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  two  countries;  and 
he  expresses  that  opinion  in  the  following  terms : — '  From  the 
luxuriant  fertility  of  the  country,  I  think  it  is  amply  competent  to 
the  supply  of  all  Europe  with  sugars;  and  that  even  the  West 
Indian  planters  themselves  might  import  them  from  thence  on  much 
easier  terms  than  they  can  afford  to  sell  sugars  in  the  curing  houses 
upon  the  plantations.  The  cultivation  of  the  cane  will  employ 
thousands  of  poor  people  that  are  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  this 
country  in  real  want ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar* 
cane  destroys  annually,  in  the  West,  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  by  incessant  toil,  it  will  save  the  lives  of  thousands 
in  the  East,  by  giving  them  employment  and  sustenance.' " 

And  again,  Bryan  Edwards,  the  well-known  author  of  the  History 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  apologist  for  slavery  and  the  slave  system, 
admits  that  the  price  of  growing  sugar  is  18*.  9d.  per  cent.,  which, 
compared  with  the  price  of  growing  sugar  in  Java,  is  just  125  per 
cent,  dearer  thau  the  same  article  might  be  grown  for  in  the  East. 
I  conceive,  therefore,  that  if  the  whole  of  the  West  India  islands 
were  to  be  submerged  beneath  the  sea,  and  utterly  annihilated,  we 
need  not  resort  to  slave  colonies  for  our  supplies  ;  for  that  our  own 
possessions  in  the  East  are  capable  of  furnishing  an  adequate  supply 
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of  sugar,  not  merely  for  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  but  for 
all  Europe,  if  required. 

1  have  now,  I  hope,  disposed  of  all  the  most  important  objections 
raised  by  the  several  speakers  who  have  preceded  me,  against  imme- 
diate emancipation,  and  shewn  that  this  is  not  only  just,  but  practi- 
cable and  safe.  Indeed,  I  concur  with  the  Honourable  and  Gallant 
Admiral .  opposite,  (Admiral  Fleming)  that  the  greatest  danger  lies 
in  procrastination  or  delay.  The  decree  has  gone  forth,  that  slavery 
is  to  be  abolished ;  the  slaves,  therefore,  will  not  be  content  to  wait 
long  before  their  bonds  shall  be  broken,  even  if  we  are  disposed  to 
do  so ;  and,  unless  we  follow  up  our  declaration,  by  giving  them 
actual  freedom  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  they  will  do  the  work 
for  themselves,  and  leave  us  to  repentance  when  it  is  too  late. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  will  conjure  the  House  not  to  accede 
to,  the  motion  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Hume), 
who  wishes  for  delay ;  nor  to  be  moved  by  the  arguments  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  Robert  Peel),  which 
I  have  shewn  to  be  groundless ;  nor  to  yield  to  the  demand  of  the 
Government  for  twelve  years  of  further  bondage; — but,  for  the  sake 
of  religion,  of  justice,  of  humanity,  and  of  sound  policy,  to  concur 
with  me  in  the  amendment  I  shall  now  move,  to  follow  immediately 
after  the  first,  which  has  already  been  passed  by  an  unanimous  vote. 
It  is  this  : — 

"  That  as  the  only  delay  required  for  the  safe  and  satisfactory 
commencement  of  this  great  act  of  national  justice,  will  be  such 
a  period  of  time  as  may  admit  of  the  due  preparation  of  measures, 
for  the  preservation  of  order  and  peace,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee  that,  at  the  termination  of  one  year,  from  the  date  on 
which  the  first  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  entire  abolition  of  colonial 
slavery  may  receive  the  Royal  Assent,  every  slave  in  the  British 
dominions  should  be  declared  free,  and  become  entitled  to  the 
legal  protection  of  person  and  property  as  an  emancipated  British 
subject,  without  the  exaction  of  any  payment,  either  in  labour  or 
money,  as  the  price  of  such  restoration  to  the  enjoyment  of  natural 
rights." 

Dr.  Lushington.- — Sir,  the  deep  interest  which  I  have  long  felt 
in  this  question, — the  large  portion  of  time  which  I  have  for  so 
many  years  dedicated  to  the  study  of  it, — its  paramount  importance 
as  it  relates  to  the  happiness  of  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow- 
creatures, — and  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  trade  and  manu- 
factures of  this  country, — necessarily  induce  me  to  act  upon  the 
strong  inclination  I  feel  to  take  part  in  this  debate ;  but,  Sir,  after 
the  resolution  which  the  Committee  came  to  on  a  previous  occasion, 
and  when  I  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  that  resolution  passed  unani- 
mously, I  had  resolved,  after  much  consideration,  that  whatever 
sentiments  I  might  deem  it  right  to  make  known  to  the  House,  I 
would,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  restrain  my  feelings  and  passions, 
and  address  to  it  no  arguments  excepting  those  which  were  likely 
to  accord  with  the  reasoning,  and  to  conciliate  the  feelings  of  all 
parties.   To  this  line  of  conduct  I  undoubtedly  would  have  adhered 
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as  strictly  as  the  infirmity  of  huroau  nature  would  have  permitted 
me  j  and  if  1  now  depart  from  it,  the  blame  must  not  be  attributed 
to  me,  but  to  the  challenge  which  was  offered,  and  the  arguments 
which  were  brought  forward  by  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Middlesex.  It  is  not,  Sir,  I  grieve  to  say,  that  I  have  to  answer 
any  professed  opponent  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  I  am  not  to 
answer  any  acknowledged  colonial  connexion.  I  have  to  answer 
an  Honourable  Gentleman  who  disclaims  all  connexion  with  the 
colonies,  and  yet  has  uttered  a  speech  which,  in  my  conscientious 
feeling,  I  do  declare  I  never  yet  heard  anything  resembling,  either 
inside  this  House  or  outside  this  House,  and  which  1  am  persuaded 
there  is  no  member  of  any  one  of  the  Assemblies  of  our  Islands, 
who  would  not  have  been  ashamed  to  have  uttered.  Sir,  this  is  the 
character  of  the  speech  of  that  Honourable  Member  who  is  the  pro- 
fessed and  declared  friend  of  the  abolition  of  slavery :  —  who,  in 
theory,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  political  life,  has  vowed  that  he, 
of  all  men  living,  was  the  most  desirous  to  set  the  negroes  free — 
to  break  their  chains,  and  to  relieve  them  from  their  burdens  j — but 
yet  who, — (and  here  I  would  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  every 
Honourable  Member  who  has  either  recently  entered  this  House,  or 
who  has  been  here  for  a  series  of  years) — upon  every  occasion,  in 
theory,  an  abolitionist,  in  practice,  a  favourer  of  the  system— whe- 
ther it  were  an  Order  in  Council  to  be  discussed,  or  an  act  of  cruelty 
to  be  reprobated,  or  any  little  benefit  to  be  conferred  upon  the  slaves, 
—whether  it  were  a  plan  of  Government  to  be  approved  of,  or  a 
suggestion  of  those  who  have  been  most  forward  in  endeavouring 
to  effect  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  to  be  considered,— whether 
it  were  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  delaying 
the  moment  of  emancipation,  or  whether  it  were  a  Bill  to  be  brought 
into  Parliament, — I  say  the  Honourable  Member  for  Middlesex,  in 
theory  and  profession  an  abolitionist,  has,  during  the  whole  practice 
and  course  of  bis  Parliamentary  life,  been  giving  the  direct  lie  to 
the  assertions  he  has  made  and  the  professions  he  has  put  forward. 
Now,  Sir,  I  say  that  there  is  not  one  argument  of  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Middlesex  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute — not  one 
fact  which  I  am  not  ready  to  controvert.  I  know  how  successful  the 
Honourable  Member  has  been  in  inculcating  the  belief  that  these 
professions  were  sincere.  I  know  that,  on  the  faith  of  his  public 
professions,  he  actually  succeeded,  when  a  candidate  for  the  repre- 
sentation for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  obtaining  the  support  of 
several  of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  whereas  I  will  forfeit  my  very 
existence  if — had  he  not  confined  himself  to  general  professions,  but 
had  stated  the  course  of  the  line  he  intended  to  follow— they  would 
not  have  been  found  among  his  most  determined  enemies. 

Sir,  it  is  very  difficult  to  select  from  a  speech  of  this  description 
the  points  which  really  are  of  any  importance ;  it  is  no  very  easy 
matter,  when  so  many  subjects  have  been  heaped  together— cer- 
tainly not  in  the  most  lucid  order— and  when  so  many  arguments 
have  been  accumulated, — unquestionably  uot  all  of  them  the  most 
easy  to  be  understood, — to  address  myself  to  them,  so  far  as  my 
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humble  ability  will  enable  me.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three 
topics  that  the  Honourable  Gentleman  adverted  to,  with  reference 
to  which,  I  trust,  the  House  will  permit  me  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations. Now,  Sir,  one  of  the  great  arguments  of  the  Honour- 
able Member  for  Middlesex  was  this.  He  says,  "  Friend  as  I  am  to 
emancipation,— anxious  as  I  am  for  conferring  this  benefit  upon  the 
negro, — I  tell  you  that  you  have  no  proof  whatsoever  that  the  negro 
slaves  in  our  Western  islands  are  in  a  fit  state  and  condition  to 
receive  their  freedom.  I  will  shew  you," — said  the  Honourable 
Member, — "  I  will  read  evidence  to  prove,— that  hone  of  the  free 
blacks  in  the  island  of  Trinidad  have  been  those  industrious  cha- 
racters which  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
have  described  them  to  be."  And  then,  with  a  courage  and  fortitude 
Amounting  to  absolute  magnanimity,  he  enters,  at  once,  the  lists 
with  the  Honourable  and  Gallant  Admiral  (Admiral  Fleming),  and 
after  having  begun  by  saying,  "  I  approve  of  the  evidence  of  those 
who  have  been  abroad,  and  the  theory  of  those  who  argue  upon  it 
in  this  country,"  he  has  positively  the  inconsistency  to  contradict 
the  actual  knowledge  which  has  been  produced  by  the  Honourable 
and  Gallant  Admiral,  upon  his  own  actual  experience  of  the  facts; 
and  to  oppose  to  that  statement  some  information  he  has  contrived 
to  pick  up,  from]  what  quarter  I  pretend  not  to  say.  Why,  I  con- 
tend, that  every  passage  he  has  quoted — I  certainly  am  now  in  a 
condition  to  cope  with  the  Honourable  Gentleman — I  say,  that  the 
very  evidence  to  which  he  has  referred — and  I  will  undertake  to 
prove  it — will,  in  itself,  effectually  refute  every  conclusion  which  he 
has  attempted  to  establish. 

Now,  Sir,  I  will  consent  to  take  the  Honourable  Gentleman's 
own  evidence  $  but  let  us  see  what  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on 
which  he  has  thought  fit  to  rely.  Did  he  refer  to  Parliamentary 
documents  of  great  authority,  coming  from  governors  or  others, 
who  might  be  supposed  to  be  dispassionate  persons  ?  The  evidence 
referred  to  by  the  Honourable  Gentleman  is  made  up  of  extracts 
from  certain  evidence  taken  before  a  committee  of  planters  in  the 
island  of  Trinidad,— not  the  whole  of  the  testimony  given,  for  not 
the  whole  of  the  testimony  is  allowed  to  go  forth  under  their  sanc- 
tion. The  Honourable  Gentleman  is,  perhaps,  not  aware  that  there 
are  certain  occasions  on  which  the  Assemblies  of  the  different  islands 
feel  it  exceedingly  convenient  to  suppress  evidence.  Look  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Carew,  who,  for  many  years,  was  a  curate  in 
Jamaica,  and  who,  for  many  years,  discharged  the  duties  imposed 
upon  him  with  a  perseverance  as  unceasing  as  it  proved  to  be  bene- 
ficial j  and  which,  while  it  ensured  him  the  esteem  and  good-will  of 
all  around  him,  redounded  in  no  slight  or  inconsiderable  degree  to 
his  own  honour.  I  say,  if  he  refers  to  that  statement,  he  will  find  that 
having  given  evidence  before  the  House  of  Assembly  at  Jamaica,  that 
evidence  which  might  and  would  have  told  to  their  disadvantage  in  this 
country,  they  caused  to  be  expunged.  Can  it  be  said  that  this  is  a 
single  instance  in  which  this  course  has  been  pursued  in  our  colonies  ? 
I  would  refer  the  Honourable  Gentleman  to  the  statement  of  an 
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individual  who  was  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  for  that  is  the  species  of 
evidence  which  the  Honourable  Member,  who  has  been  so  well 
schooled  in  West  India  policy,  thinks  the  only  evidence  to  advert  toj 
but  looking  to  that  evidence,  I  would  ask,  does  it  go  to  prove  the 
facts  which  the  Honourable  Gentleman  contended  for  ?  If  I  am 
capable  of  understanding  his  arguments,  he  contended,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  free  negroes  in  Trinidad  would  not  labour;  and, 
secondly,  that  there  was  no  cultivation  of  sugar  by  emancipated 
negroes  in  the  Caraccas. 

Now,  let  us  look  for  one  moment  to  the  evidence  of  that  very 
person  on  whom  he  places  such  very  great  reliance.  I  think  the 
reading  of  a  single  passage  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  to  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  that  he  has  given  a  very  cursory  consi- 
deration to  that  evidence.    The  passage  to  which  I  allude  is  this  :  — 

"  With  reference  to  the  evidence  I  bad  the  honour  to  give  yester- 
day, I  feel  called  upon  to  explain  more  fully  than  I  did  the  opinion 
I  gave,  whether  sugar  estates  could  be  carried  on  entirely  by  free 
labour.  I  do  not  think  they  could,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
is  carried  on  at  present,  making  certain  large  quantities  of  sugar  in 
a  given  time,  in  many  instances." 

I  pray  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this,-— 

w  In  many  instances,  working  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  which  constant  labour  the  free  settler  will  not  submit  to,  whose 
easy  circumstances  render  him  independent." 

In  the  name  of  common  sense  and  humanity,  would  any  person, 
be  his  desire  for  the  security  and  continuance  of  our  colonial  pros- 
perity what  it  may,  wish  to  condemn  his  fellow-creatures  to  labour 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  ?  Would  any  man,  I  ask,  of 
common  sense,  who  could  obtain  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
sacrifice  his  existence  in  this  manner  ?  He  says  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  quarter  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  free 
labour  is  North  Carolina,  and  he  expressly  declares — (the  House 
will  recollect  this  is  the  evidence  taken  on  the  part  of  the  planters  ,) 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  sugar  estates,  carrying  on  labour  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset,  might  be  worth  much  more,  while  the  planters  would 
receive  a  moderate  indemnification." 

I  pray  the  attention  of  the  House  to  these  important  facts.  This 
is  not  my  authority — on  which  I  am  founding  any  imaginary  theory 
of  free  labour,  but  this  is  the  authority  of  a  witness  examined  in  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  and  by  the  planters  of  Trinidad,  who  states  that  if 
you  will  merely  restrain  the  hours  of  labour  to  the  hours  between  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  you  will  be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
advantageously  by  free  labour.  Now,  Sir,  certainly  if  I  had  taken 
on  myself  the  onus  of  proving  that,  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  free 
labour  had  succeeded,  I  do  not  think  suggestions  could  be  made  upon 
better  evidence  j  but  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  there  is  one 
other  very  short  passage  to  which  I  will  refer, — 

M  Are  you  still  of  the  same  opinion  ? — I  am." 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  proprietors  if 
their  number  were  double  ? — Most  decidedly." 
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I  apprehend  thai  the  persons  who  were  introduced  into  these 
colonies  were  not  of  that  lazy,  idle  description  which  they  have 
been  represented  to  be — indulging  in  habits  of  indolence,  and  re- 
fusing any  employment  of  any  kind  or  description.  If  this  had 
been  the  case — which  is  scarcely  possible — its  inspectors  could  have 
given  evidence  like  that  to  which  I  have  just  referred  j  but,  Sir,  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  referred  to  this  evidence  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  that  sugar  was  not  grown  to  any  extent  in  theCaraccas.  Now. 
I  would  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  proving  directly  the  reverse. 
The  Honourable  Gentleman  appears  to  deny  that  this  was  his  object 
I  am  sure  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  misrepresent  him  j  but  I 
understood  that  as  the  purport  of  his  argument.  The  Honourable 
Geutleman  who  sits  on  my  right  (Admiral  Fleming),  proved,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  him* 
self  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  theCaraccas. 
The  Honourable  Gentleman  declared  that  he  had  seen  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  carried  on  by  the  united  exertions  of  emancipated  slaves  and 
negroes,  who  still  remained  in  a  state  of  slavery;  he  declared  that  the 
exports  of  sugar  from  thence  had  been  greatly  increasing,  and  that  the 
whole  cultivation  of  that  district  was  thriving  $  and  if  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  had  read  the  evidence,  he  would  have  seen,  that,  on  the 
part  of  the  colonists,  a  Mr.  Adams  was  called  to  contradict  this 
testimony ;  but  that  he  affirmed  it  most  completely,  and  declared 
that  the  exports  of  sugar  had  considerably  increased.  That  gentle- 
man was  asked, — "  Do  you  venture  to  say  that  any  information  given 
by  Admiral  Fleming  is  incorrect  V* — his  answer  was,—-"  I  know  that 
Admiral  Fleming  took  laborious  pains  to  acquire  information  upon 
this  subject  j  and  if  I  say  anything  apparently  in  contradiction  to 
the  assertions  of  Admiral  Fleming,  he  is  better  entitled  to  credit 
than  I  am."  But  again,  this  evidence  of  Admiral  Fleming  is  not 
merely  affirmed,  as  I  have  just  stated,  but  it  is  corroborated  by  other 
gentlemen  ;  and  yet  we  are  to  be  supposed  to  be  in  such  a  state  of 


mittee, — forsooth  !  we  know  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  Caraccas  ; 
— and  we  cannot  proceed  without  some  evidence  of  the  facts,  with- 
out some  data  on  which  we  can  found  an  opinion  upon  the  subject ! 
Now,  Sir,  can  there  be  a  stronger  proof — can  there  be  a  more  perfect 
example  of  a  cursory  perusal  of  evidence,  than  that  which  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  has  given  to  us  upon  this  occasion  ? 

With  regard  to  the  first  witness,  to  whom  the  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman referred,  as  contradicting  the  fact  of  the  growth  of  sugar  in 
the  Caraccas,  I  think  I  ueed  not  trouble  the  House  with  one  word 
relative  to  his  testimony,  when  I  find  that  he  has  never  been  in  the 
Caraccas  since  1813.  The  next  gentleman  has  not  been  in  the 
colonies  since  1783.  The  Honourable  Gentleman  has  consumed  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  time,  which  would  have  been  much  better 
expended  upon  these  proofs,  had  he  only  taken  the  trouble  to  refer 
to  the  beginning  of  the  evidence,  instead  of  looking,  as  he  probably 
did,  only  to  that  part  of  it  to  which  his  colonial  friends  entreated 
him  to  direct  his  attention.   1  humbly  submit  to  the  House,  there- 
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fore,  that  on  these  points  the  Honourable  Member's  arguments  are 
totally  unsupported  and  inefficient.  With  respect  to  the  labour  of 
emancipated  slaves  in  Trinidad  and  Caraccas,  I  trust  I  have  not  only 
been  enabled  to  shew  the  House  that  he  has  totally  failed  in  sub- 
stantiating his  case,  and  that  the  House  will  feel  perfectly  satisfied, 
from  the  testimony  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  these  labourers 
have  couducted  themselves  with  ability  and  industry.  The  Honour- 
able Gentleman  has  taken  very  considerable  pains  to  calculate  the 
expense  which  they  produce  to  the  country  ;  but  he  quite  forgot  to 
tell  us  this  important  fact, — that,  from  the  period  of  their  eman- 
cipation, they  have  ceased  to  cost  us  one  farthing,— he  forgot  to 
tell  us  that,  from  the  moment  when  their  degrading  chains  were 
struck  off,  from  the  moment  when  they  were  made  free  men,  and 
permitted  to  exercise  those  faculties  which  Providence  has  bestowed 
upon  them,  they  have  maintained  themselves,  by  their  own  un- 
assisted industry,  independent.  Does  not  the  Honourable  Member 
know,  that  many  instances  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  to  a 
certain  extent,  have  taken  place  in  the  different  colonies  ?  Now, 
I  call  upon  that  Honourable  Member  to  shew  me  a  single  instance 
in  which  emancipation,  attempted  on  a  just,  wise,  and  deliberate 
principle,  has  failed.  I  speak  not,  Sir,  of  emancipation  by  the 
bloody  revolution  of  St.  Domingo, — I  speak  not  of  emancipation 
commenced  at  a  time  when  the  principles  of  revolutionary  France 
were  spread  over  that  ill-fated  colooy, — I  speak  not  of  emancipation 
attempted  under  such  auspices,  and  promoted  by  such  means,— 
I  speak  not  of  countries  where  (God  forgive  us  for  our  sins!) 
England  expended  30,000,0002.,  and  where  she  risked  the  lives  of 
30,000  British  subjects,  only  in  producing  that  scene  of  confusion 
which  unhappily  existed  from  the  year  1793  to  1798, — I  speak  not 
of  countries  which  were  put  out  of  the  pale  of  human  society,— 
I  speak  not  of  a  country  which  France  claimed  to  be  a  colony  of  her 
own,  which  Great  Britain  refused  to  acknowledge,  and  which  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  warfare  as  to  both  contending  parties ;  nor  is 
it  right  or  fair  to  refer  to  that  country,  when  we  recollect  the  other 
atrocities  which  Napoleon,  in  the  year  1809,  caused  to  be  perpe- 
trated in  it.  Now  the  subject  is  of  such  very  great  importance, 
that,  although  I  might  be  supposed  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  the 
House,  I  should,  I  think,  under  any  circumstances,  have  ventured 
to  trouble  it  upon  it  to  a  certain  extent  j  but  taking  into  conside- 
ration the  deep  interests  at  stake,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
been  connected  with  this  subject,  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted,  for  a 
short  time  longer,  to  trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  the  House.  Sir, 
I  have  already  said  that  the  experiment  of  emancipation  has  never 
failed  when  it  has  been  properly  conducted.  1  agree  with  the 
lligbt  Honourable  Baronet,  that  be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the 
experiment  roust  be  tried.  No  man  who  has  ever  looked  at  this 
subject  in  all  its  frightful  bearings — no  man  who  is  aware  of  the 
dreadful  atrocity,  the  degradation,  the  destruction  of  life  consequent 
upon  a  system  of  slavery — no  man  who  is  sensible  of  the  misery  and 
guilt  which  have  attended  the  continuance  of  that  system,— -can  be 
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unconvinced  of  the  necessity  of  finding  a  remedy  for  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  it  j  but  every  man  must,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
his  study,  in  proportion  to  the  evidence  he  has  seen,  and  the  infor- 
mation he  has  acquired,  relative  to  this  question — I  say,  every  man, 
in  proportion  to  his  information  upon  it,  must  see  it  is  a  question 
which  must  be  set  at  rest, — must  be  aware  that  slave  emancipation 
must  be  effected.  If  there  be  an  instance  in  which  the  experiment 
has  failed,  I  could  mention  to  the  House  instances  where  the  attempt 
has  been  most  successful ; — and  this,  not  in  cases  where  a  deliberate 
plan  has  been  laid  down,  and  acted  upon,  but  instances  in  which  the 
object  has  been  effected  by  mere  accident.  About  three  years  ago 
an  American  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  Bahamas,  conveying  a  num- 
ber of  slaves  from  Venezuela  to  Carolina ;  they  were  set  on  shore 
without  friends  and  without  assistance  of  any  kind;  these  slaves 
have  contrived  to  exist  from  the  time  they  were  wrecked  to  the 
present  hour,  and  the  last  account  I  heard  from  the  governor  was, 
that  they  were  improving  in  civilization,  and  maintaining  them- 
selves without  any  assistance.  Can  I  ask  for  a  stronger  instance 
than  this  ?  But  when  Honourable  Gentlemen  talk  of  the  difficulty 
of  governing  a  black  population,  I  would  beg  to  ask  has  any  man 
ever  thought  of  the  cose  of  Sierra  Leone  ?  It  contains  a  population 
of  90,000  slaves.  Did  any  man  ever  hear  of  an  insurrection  or  a 
rebellion,  or  even  of  a  disturbance  among  them  )  I  speak  of  matters 
of  history,  but  I  well  remember  (for  I  took  down  in  writing)  the 
details  of  a  long  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was, 
for  a  long  period,  a  resident  in  that  colony,  and  who  assured  me  that 
they  were  the  best  possible  subjects ;  that  it  was  impossible  to 
imagine  any  more  easily  governed ;  and  that  one  solitary  regiment 
was  sufficient  to  preserve  entire  peace  among  the  whole  90,000. 
Now,  I  ask  whether  I  have  succeeded  in  shewing,  that  the  arguments 
which  have  been  brought  forward  against  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
are  proved  by  our  own  experience  to  be  unfounded  ?  I  do  not  mean 
to  assert,  of  course,  that  the  slaves  who  have  been  emancipated  have 
attained  large  fortunes  ;  but  I  know,  in  many  cases  they  have  accu- 
mulated sufficient  to  become  independent.  Not  to  enumerate  many 
of  these  instances — which  I  could  easily  do — I  will  mention  one 
curious  fact.  In  the  year  1797,  on  the  occasion  of  the  rebellion  of 
the  Maroons,  several  of  them  were  landed  at  Sierra  Leone  j  and  the 
year  before  last,  two  of  them  came  to  this  country  to  enjoy  the  com- 
fortable fortunes  they  had  realized  by  their  own  industry. 

It  has  been  said,  that,  if  the  negroes  were  placed  in  the  condition 
to  which  they  would  be  raised  by  this  plan,  there  would  be  nothing 
but  idleness  and  insubordination  amongst  them.  This  argument  has 
been  so  often  repeated,  by  reference  to  known  facts,  that  I  will  not 
trouble  the  House  further,  with  respect  to  it,  except  by  stating,  that 
those  who  make  these  assertions  do  so  actually  in  opposition  to  the 
evidence  of  the  slave  proprietors  themselves.  Does  it  not  appear, 
from  the  testimony  of  all  of  them,  that  the  negroes  in  their  spare 
time,  which  they  are  permitted  to  devote  to  their  own  purposes, 
employ  that  interval  in  different  descriptions  of  work  ?  and  that  they 
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are  enabled,  by  their  own  industry,  to  purchase  for  themselves  arti- 
cles not  only  of  comfort,  but  of  luxury  and  independence  ?  Have  we 
not  been  told,  that  there  are  many  negroes  in  the  island  of  Jamaica 
possessed  of  such  articles,  for  instance,  as  glass  decanters  ?    It  is 
either  true,  or  it  is  false ;  I  believe  it  to  be  true  ;  and  if,  when  they 
have  so  short  a  time  to  dedicate  to  their  own  purposes— if,  after  the 
labours  of  the  day,  they  resort  to  industrious  employment  fof  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  for  themselves  little  luxuries, — 1  ask  any  man 
to  take  that  principle  for  his  guide,  and  then  to  tell  me  why  the  men 
who  labour,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day  are  over,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  their  artificial  wants,  may  not  be  supposed  to  be,  at  least, 
equally  industrious,  when  their  obtaining  the  common  necessaries  of 
life  depends  entirely  on  their  own  exertions,  and  when  they  have  to 
look  to  their  own  resources  for  subsistence.    If  you  remove  the 
negro  from  his  present  degraded  situation — if  you  give  him  the  hope 
of  being  enabled,  by  his  own  industry,  to  place  himself  in  a  state  of 
superior  comfort  and  superior  happiness, — I  ask  you,  will  you  not 
give  him  all  those  industrious  feelings  which  the  hope  of  rising 
will  ever  create  iu  a  man's  breast,  but  which  certainly  never  can 
animate  the  breast  of  him  who  remains  in  a  state  of  slavery  ?  What 
reason  have  we  to  be  deterred  by,  or  to  magnify,  the  difficulties  we 
have  to  encounter  ?    Why,  Sir,  is  it  possible  that  any  nation  can 
have  carried  on  slave  trade  for  200  years,  without  having  a  great 
debt  to  pay?    Is  it  consistent  with  the  course  which  Providence  has 
marked  out  to  man,  that  you  should  have  gone  on  crossing  his  will, 
and  violating  his  commands  for  200  years,  and  escape  without  the 
consequences  of  repentance — repentance  as  deep,  reparation  as  ex- 
tensive, as  the  crime  was  atrocious, — as  it  was  carried  on  in  defiance 
of  every  feeling  of  Christianity  ?    Is  it  not  a  truth  universally  ac- 
knowledged throughout  the  world,  that  if  you  have  Sinned  against 
the  first  principles  of  right  and  justice,  the  great  difficulty  is  to  re- 
trace your  steps,  and  the  greater  the  crime  has  been,  the  more  ex- 
tensive is  the  danger,  and  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  preserve  or  to 
retain  that  proud  situation  which  innocence  alone  can  command. 
Sir,  I  admit  the  difficulties  which  always  accompany  the  path  of 
iniquity,  and  which  necessarily  embarrass  any  attempt  to  retrace  the 
course  that  has  been  so  long  pursued  j  but  I  say,  if  you  do  continue 
this  system,  the  consequences  will  be  destructive  to  the  slaves,  de* 
structive  to  the  proprietors,  and,  in  the  end,  destructive  to  the  colo- 
nies.   It  is  a  matter  easy  of  proof,  if  it  were  necessary  to  enter  into 
it,  that  though  there  may  be  danger  in  emancipation,  yet  as  sure  as 
cause  follows  effect,  there  is  equal,  if  not  far  greater  danger  in  perse- 
vering in  your  present  system,  or  of  holding  out  to  the  negro  the 
prospect  of  emancipation,  and  then  setting  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  month  of  June,  to  inquire  into  a  subject 
which  has  been  investigated  over  and  over  again,  and  upon  which 
evidence,  to  an  enormous  amount,  has  already  been  taken. 

Now,  look  at  the  situation  in  which  you  will  place  the  negro  by 
such  a  course  of  proceeding.  Does  any  man  living  believe  that  the 
negroes  are  so  ignorant,  that  they  are  so  destitute  of  the  common 
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intelligence  Providence  has  given  to  man, — as  not  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  our  proceedings  ?  Let  the  news  go  out  to  the  island 
of  Jamaica — let  the  intelligence  be  conveyed  to  the  settlement  of 
Demerara, — that  one  great  advocate  of  liberty,  that  he,  in  the  ful- 
filment of  those  ardent  desires  which  have  animated  bis  breast  to 
such  a  degree,  as  that  he  has  been  scarcely  enabled  to  restrain  him- 
self from  proceeding  to  an  extreme, — I  say,  let  it  go  forth  that  he, 
in  the  exuberance  of  his  anxiety  for  liberty,  has,  in  the  month  of 
June,  proposed  for  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  of  the  negroes,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  remain  as  quiet  as  possible  for 
the  next  two  or  three  years  to  come, — the  Report  of  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  and  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, — 
and  this,  mark  ye,  with  no  view  of  calling  for  the  immediate  eman- 
cipation of  the  slave,  because  he  has  all  along  been  arguing,  without 
a  shadow  of  foundation  that  the  good  faith  of  England  has  been 
pledged  to  those  who  are  the  bitterest  and  most  determined  foes  to 
emancipation.  Sir,  if  the  wit  of  man  could  imagine  or  conceive— if 
human  ingenuity  could  prescribe  one  course  better  adapted  than 
another  to  rouse  the  feeling  which  now  exists  in  the  West  Indies  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent,  and  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire — let  him  vote 
with  the  Honourable  Member  for  Middlesex — let  him  join  his 
party — let  him  go  along  with  him  on  this  momentous  question, — and 
let  him  take  upon  himself,  if  he  can,  the  tremendous  responsibility 
which  must  attach  to,  and  be  consequent  upon,  such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. But,  Sir,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  in  the  charges 
which  the  Honourable  Member  for  Middlesex  has  made- against  his 
Majesty's  present  Ministers.  I  never  yet  heard  a  charge  made 
against  any  Government,  which  was  so  entirely  and  in  every  respect 
so  destitute  of  foundation,  as  that  which  has  been  preferred  against 
the  present  Government  by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Middlesex. 
The  Honourable  Gentleman  said  a  great  deal  about  pledges  being 
broken  and  promises  slighted.  Why,  Sir,  what  were  those  promises 
and  pledges  ?  Simply  to  this  effect  : — that  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment declared  that  the  Committees  might  be  re-appointed.  Really 
one  would  have  supposed,  from  the  tone  of  the  Honourable  Gentle- 
man's argument,  that  his  Majesty's  Government  had  refused  their 
sanction  to  the  re-appointment  of  those  Committees.  The  Honour- 
able Gentleman  knows,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  fact. 
Mr.  Hume. — No,  I  do  not. 

Dr.  Lushington. — Well,  then,  the  Honourable  Gentleman  hap- 
pened, very  unfortunately,  not  to  have  been  in  the  House  when  the 
declaration  was  made.  I  confess,  Sir,  I  should  not  have  believed  it 
possible  that  any  man  professing  to  be  at  all  acquainted  with  this 
subject — any  man  who  had  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  acquire  any 
information  upon  it— could  have  been  ignorant  of  a  fact  so  notorious 
to  the  whole  world,  as  that  his  Majesty's  Government  offered  to  the 
West  India  Colonies  to  renew  the  Committees,  if  they  were  desirous 
of  having  them  so  renewed. 

Mr.  Hume. — On  condition  that  the  measure  should  go  on  at  the 
same  time. 
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Dr.  Lushington. — No  doubt;  and  I  apprehend  his  Majesty's 

Government  were  perfectly  right  in  making  that  condition.  What 
were  his  Majesty's  Government  to  do  ?  Were  they  to  adopt  the 
course  which  was  suggested  to  them  by  a  Right  Honourable  Baro- 
net on  a  former  occasion,  and  which  I  then  took  the  liberty  of  con- 
demning as  most  imprudent  I  The  Right  Honourable  Baronet,  on 
the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  said,  that  it  would  be  better  if  his 
Majesty's  Government  hesitated  before  they  took  the  whole  question 
into  their  own  hands,  instead  of  appointing  these  Committees.  His 
Majesty's  Government  certainly  objected  to  do  so,  seeing,  as  they 
did,  the  spirit  which  was  spreading  throughout  the  colonies}  they 
knew  the  danger  in  which  those  colonies  were  plunged  j  they  saw 
.the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Jamaica  j  they  knew  of  former  de- 
mands for  justice  to  be  done  when  no  justice  was  done.  Why,  Sir, 
I  say,  if  they  had  not  taken  upon  themselves  at  that  period  the  final 
settlement  of  this  great  question,  on  their  heads  would  have  rested 
a  responsibility  greater  than  was  ever  yet  sustained  by  any  Govern- 
ment in  this  country.  But,  Sir,  we  have  been  asked,  is  there 
nothing  in  the  progress  of  time  ?  Can  any  man  look  back  to  the 
progress  of  the  colonial  population — and  can  any  man  fail  to  see  that 
it  arises  not  simply  from  the  religious  instruction  which  the  slaves 
have  received  from  the  missionaries,  but  from  that  general  intelli- 
gence which  reaches  all  our  islands  ?  The  negro  hears  it  at  the  table 
of  his  master,  that  intelligence  which  has  been  increasing  for  some 
years  past  becomes  dispersed  through  the  whole  world. 

I  recollect,  that  in  1828,  a  great  authority  stated  that  religious 
instruction  and  knowledge  cannot  co-exist  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and 
that  educating  the  slaves  is  making  -  them  fit  for  freedom.  But, 
says  the  Honourable  Member  for  Middlesex,  "  Why  talk  about 
Hogging  in  the  colonies  ?  If  there  have  been  200  lashes  inflicted 
on  slaves  in  the  settlement  of  Demerara,  you  should  recollect  that 
you  flog  the  soldiers  in  England  also."  Now,  Sir,  so  melancholy  an 
inference,  so  invidious  an  argument,  I  never  yet  heard  from  the  lips 
of  any  man.  Supposing  it  to  be  true,  though  I  firmly  believe  it  is 
not  t  rue,— that  every  one  of  these  soldiers  has  received  200  lashes, 
— for  that  by  the  by  is  the  Honourable  Member's  argument, — I  want 
to  know,  if  this  barbarity  be  still  perpetrated  on  our  fellow  British 
subjects  enlisted  in  military  service,  whether  that  is  a  reason  why 
the  barbarous  punishment  we  deprecate  in  one  case,  should  be  in- 
flicted in  the  other  ?  I  ask,  whether  the  existence  of  one  state  of 
cruelty  can,  by  possibility,  on  any  principle  of  common  sense,  justify 
the  existence  of  another  ?  I  will  not  inquire  whether  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  committed  a  breach 
of  military  discipline,  and  that  of  a  man  who,  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  difficulty,  is  punished  for  not  performing  the  labour 
imposed  upon  him.  The  Honourable  Gentleman  may,  if  he  pleases, 
endeavour  to  delay  our  efforts  to  effect  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves; 
but,  thinking  as  I  do,  that  the  comparison  goes  for  nothing,  and  that 
it  can  have  no  weight  with  the  House,  I  shall  refrain  from  troubling 
it  with  any  further  observations  on  this  point.    But,  Sir,  I  have  one 
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word  more  to  say,  and  with  it  I  will  conclude.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  colonial  Assemblies  have  done  their  best  to  execute  the  wishes 
of  this  House;  now,  I  say,  in  contradiction  to  the  Honourable  Mem* 
ber,  that  if  his  statements  were  correct,  the  whole  of  the  assertions 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  must  have  been 
untrue. 

Why,  then,  without  attempting  to  go  through  the  various  aver- 
ments which  were  made  by  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary,  and 
none  of  which  have  been  specifically  contradicted,  I  shall  beg  to 
say  one  word  with  respect  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  I  beg  to 
observe  that  every  specific  statement  made  by  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Middlesex,  so  far  as  I  have  trespassed  on  the  time  of 
the  House,  I  have  attempted  to  answer;  but  I  now,  in  contradiction 
to  his  averment,  set  assertion  against  assertion ;  and  believing,  as 
I  really  do,  that  I  have  spent  more  weeks  upon  the  subject  than  he 
has  hours  or  minutes,  I  will  venture  to  state  that  the  speech  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Secretary,  characterised  as  it  was  by  the  greatest 
talent  and  ability  that  ever  adorned  the  debates  of  this  House,  was 
not  more  conspicuous  for  its  eloquence,  was  not  more  striking  for 
its  force  of  argument,  than  it  was  in  all  respects  signally  distin- 
guished for  its  remarkable  accuracy  j  and  I  tell  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Middlesex,  that  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  toil 
through  the  various  papers  on  the  Table  of  the  House, — if  he  will 
turn  a  deaf  ear  for  a  little  space  of  time  to  the  colonial  agents, — 
and  if  he  will  view  this  question  without  that  bias  with  which, 
unfortunately,  he  appears  to  be  so  much  imbued,  I  think  he  will  at 
last  come  to  this  conviction, — that  of  all  sources  of  substantial 
purity  and  truth,  the  various  statements  of  the  colonial  Assemblies 
are  not  so  particularly  distinguished ;  and  I  think,  if  he  will  take 
the  trouble  to  investigate  the  question  how  far  these  colonial  Assem- 
blies have  acted  with  humanity,  justice,  and  propriety,  he  will  see 
that,  not  merely  in  the  continuance  of  the  practice  of  the  flogging 
of  women — not  merely  in  permitting  that  practice,  to  the  disgust 
and  horror  of  the  country, — but  in  other  particulars,  (for  instance, 
in  refusing  to  establish,  in  Jamaica,  the  protection  of  slaves,  and 
in  putting  forth  an  increased  protection  for  the  planters), — some  of 
the  magistrates  have  so  basely  betrayed  the  duty  committed  to 
their  charge,  that,  as  the  Honourable  Gentleman  knows,  or  ought 
to  know,  the  Colonial  Secretary  has  been  under  the  necessity  of 
displacing  no  less  than  four  for  their  gross  misconduct  with  respect 
to  the  slaves  :  and  if  I  am  to  be  asked  why, — if  such  has  been  the 
conduct  of  four  magistrates, — if  the  conduct  of  a  wife  of  a  person 
in  a  high  station  has  been  such  as  it  has  been  represented, — greater 
notice  of  it  has  not  been  taken  in  the  colony  in  which  it  occurred, 
I  will  tell  the  Honourable  Gentleman  why ;  because,  neither  in  the 
Assembly  of  that  island,  nor  at  any  public  meeting,  have  any  body 
of  men  had  the  boldness,  the  humanity,  the  feeling,  to  express  their 
indignation  against  practices  so  detestable* 

It  is  now  twenty-six  years  ago  since  I  had,  for  the  first  time,  in 
this  very  place,  the  honour  of  addressing  the  House  in  favour  of 
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the  abolition  of  tbe  slave  trade.  When  I  recollect  the  arguments 
which  were  addressed  to  the  House  oil  that  occasion— when  1  recollect 
the  earnest  prayers  for  some  short  delay ;— -when  we  were  told  "  all 
we  want  is  an  inquiry— let  us  examine  witnesses  at  the  Bar— let  us 
have  inquiries  in  the  Lords'  "—and  when  I  recollect  that  those  en- 
treaties have  been  complied  with — I  certainly  should  be  disposed  to 
think  that  we  have  had  enough  of  inquiry  since  1788.  Sir,  when  I 
remember  that,  from  that  period  down  to  the  present  time— when  I 
recollect  that  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  the  attention  of  this 
House  has  always  been,  more  or  less,  devoted  to  the  subject — when  I 
remember  the  inquiries  which  have  been  moved  for,  the  numerous 
occasions  on  which  we  have  considered  the  question,  and  the  immense 
number  of  documents  which  have  been  laid  upon  the  Table ; — I  can- 
not think  much  of  an  opposition  which  has  no  better  foundation  than 
the  pretences  which  were  put  forth  six-and-twenty  years  ago.  We 
heard  the  same  story  then, — when  we  were  told  that  the  proprietors 
of  Liverpool  would  be  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, — when  we  were  told 
that  the  colonies  were  flourishing,  that  huts  had  been  raised  into 
palaces,  and  that  the  slaves  were  happy  ;  and  yet,  when  the  question 
came  to  be  examined,  we  found  the  glaring  facts  that  destruction  of 
human  life  to  an  alarming  extent  was  the  consequence  of  a  system  of 
slavery,  and  that  misery,  degradation,  and  calamity,  were  the  lot  of 
the  slave. 

I  wish  to  examine  all  the  difficulties  of  the  question ;  but  I  do 
apprehend  that  standing  still,  without  introducing  a  legislative  mea- 
sure of  some  kind  or  other  on  this  subject,  must  be  most  destructive 
to  the  interest  of  the  colonies.  Now,  Sir,  I  rejoice  to  recollect  that  a 
quarter  of  a  century  back,  when  I  first  entered  my  Parliamentary 
career,  an  Honourable  Gentleman  brought  forward  a  Bill  upon  this 
subject  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  this 
House,  although  it  was  not  equally  fortunate  elsewhere ;  and  I  can- 
not help  considering  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  a 
benignant  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  a  life  uniformly  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  his  country,  that  it  has  allowed  him  to  be  the 
humble,  but  effectual  instrument  of  the  abolition  of  this  notorious 
and  disgraceful  traffic ;  and  finally,  the  leading  author  of  its  com- 
plete and  eternal  extinction ;  setting  to  the  world  at  large  the  noble 
example  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  voluntarily  coming  forward, 
even  in  their  present  distressed  and  embarrassed  condition,  to  sacri- 
fice some  portion  of  their  property  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  com- 
pensation to  their  fellow-subjects,  who  have  hitherto  possessed  pro- 
perty in  these  islands,  whose  triumph  is  now  to  come;  and  who  have, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder  which  no  House  of  Parliament  dare  to  oppose, 
called  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  domi- 
nions. Trusting,  as  I  do  trust,  that  this  noble  example  will  have  its 
due  effect  on  foreign  nations,  and  that,  ere  a  few  years  have  passed 
over  our  heads,  we  shall  have  to  congratulate  ourselves,  first  on  the 
success  of  this  great  experiment ;  and  secondly,  upon  the  increased 
benefit  to  our  commerce  and  manufactures,  which  will  result  from 
colonies  possessing  a  happy  and  industrious  population -and  lastly, 
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that  it  will  be  the  policy  of  foreign  States  to  remove  from  themselves 
the  stigma  under  which  this  country  has  so  long  laboured,  and  to 
break  the  fetters  of  the  slave ;  and  thus  to  cause  the  sun  of  liberty  to 
shed  its  genial  influence  over  the  universal  globe.  I  have  only  fur- 
ther to  thank  the  House  for  the  attention  with  which  it  has  been 
pleased  to  listen  to  me. 

Mr.  Baring — Important  as  this  question  necessarily  is,  in  every 
point  of  view,  not  only  to  the  colonies,  but  to  the  interests  of  this 
country,  I  feel  it  impossible  not  to  offer  some  observations  on  this 
subject ;  and  although  it  is  not  my  intention  to  detain  the  Committee 
at  any  length,  I  roust  beg  to  embrace  the  opportunity  afforded  me, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  proposition  of  this  second  resolution,  of  stating 
my  views  on  this  question.  With  respect  to  the  amendment  which  I 
understand  has  been  proposed  by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Middle- 
sex — that,  instead  of  the  House  coming  to  certain  resolutions,  in 
conformity  with  the  plan  laid  down  by  his  Majesty's  Government,  it 
shall  depart  from  the  measure,  to  the  principle  of  which  it  has,  I  must 
conceive,  already  given  its  sanction, — I  must  say  that,  without  deny- 
ing that  this  is  a  question  with  reference  to  the  agitation  of  which  I 
think  his  Majesty's  Government  have  pursued  a  most  mischievous 
course,  and  one  seriously  injurious  to  all  the  great  interests  of  this 
country;  still,  with  this  conviction  upon  my  mind,  I  must  confess  I 
very  much  doubt  the  expediency  of  adopting  the  proposition  of  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Middlesex,— or,  that,  after  the  passing  of 
the  first  resolution,  we  should  now  be  justified  in  giving  our  assent  to 
a  second  resolution  to  the  effect  of  that  which  he  has  proposed.  I 
must  own  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  would  not  be  a  wise  or 
prudent  course  for  this  House  to  adopt.  But,  Sir,  I  should  further 
be  disposed  to  say,  that  I  consider  the  great  question  of  negro  eman- 
cipation virtually  settled  ;  that  the  cry  which  has  been  raised  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  is  one  which  it  is  totally  beyond  the  reach  of  this 
House  to  check,  and  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  party,  or  any 
set  of  men, — whether  by  ministers  in  the  West  Indies,  or  by  mer~ 
chants  in  England, — or  whatever  their  condition  may  be,  to  oppose 
the  course  proposed  to  be  adopted  by  his  Majesty's  Government,  can 
only  be  productive  of  the  greatest  possible  misery  and  misfortune ; 
that  it  would  attain  no  practical  object,  and  that  it  would  ultimately 
render  impossible  any  favourable  result  ensuing  from  this  experiment ; 
although  I  will  admit  that  I  consider  a  favourable  result  extremely  un- 
likely to  arise  from  the  transition  of  the  slaves  to  the  state  of  free  men 
by  the  course  projected  by  his  Majesty's  Government.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  prudence,  caution,  and  care  may  not  possibly  bring  about 
a  good  result;  and  I  do  say  that  you  destroy  every  chance  of  the  plan 
of  his  Majesty's  Government  succeeding,  by  making  a  resistance 
which  cannot  be  beneficial,  and  which  must  be  ineffectual.  As  I  said 
before,  I  consider — and  have  long  considered  the  question  of  emanci- 
pation, as  in  effect,  settled.  Looking  to  practical  results,  and  the 
situation  of  the  country,  I  consider  it  totally  impossible  to  return  to 
the  question  whether  emancipation  would  be  wise  or  safe.  All  we  can 
do  is,  to  inquire  cautiously  in  what  manner  we  can  attain  our  object 
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with  the  greatest  possible  chance  of  success.  The  great  complaint  I 
have  to  make  against  those  Gentlemen  who  have  been  engaged  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  emancipation,  and  more  particularly  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  (Mr.  Fowell  Buxton) — is,  that 
they  not  only  wish  the  negroes  to  be  emancipated,  but  they  wish  the 
experiment  to  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  period  consistent  with 
their  own  well-being.  Now,  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance 
that  in  proceeding  to  emancipate  the  slaves,  we  do  not  only  destroy 
anything  like  good  order  in  the  colonies,  but  actually  render  them  of 
no  value  whatever  to  this  country  as  colonies.  I  must  say,  that  I 
should  have  expected,  too,  that  those  Honourable  Gentlemen,  instead  of 
arguing  on  individual  acts  of  cruelty,  would  have  argued  the  general 
measure,  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  would  have  been  a  much  fairer 
mode  of  proceeding. 

I  should  have  expected  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth, 
who  in  1826  said  that  emancipation  ought  to  be  gradual  for  the  sake 
of  the  slave  himself,  would  now,  when  he  tells  us  emancipation  ought 
to  be  immediate,  have  shewn  that  the  slave  is  in  a  more  advanced 
moral  state  than  he  was  seven  years  back.  Instead  of  that,  how- 
ever, the  Honourable  Member  tells  us  that  the  planters  have  done 
nothiog  for  the  slaves,  and  in  the  same  breath  asks  us  immediately 
to  emancipate  them.  Upon  ordinary  occasions,  we  may  long  debate, 
after  the  passing  of  a  measure,  whether  its  effect  has  been  beneficial 
or  not.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Reform  Act,  passed  last  Session, 
which  I  say  has  had  a  most  injurious  effect,  Honourable  Gentlemen 
may,  without  much  inconsistency,  declare  that  it  has  had  a  beneficial 
effect.  But  the  question  whether  the  measure  now  submitted  to  us  will, 
or  will  not,  deprive  the  planters  of  their  property,  and  the  nation  of 
valuable  colonies,  is  one  which  must  be  solved  within  twelve  months 
from  the  passing  of  this  Bill.  The  whole  turns  upon  whether  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  transition  from  slave  to  free  labour.  I  do  not  say  that 
a  strong  restrictive  police,  and  great  good  management  on  the  part 
of  the  colonial  governments,  may  not,  for  a  few  months,  produce  an 
appearance  of  the  successful  working  of  this  measure ;  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  shall  we  in  a  year  or  two  see  the  slaves  as  free  labourers 
working  where  they  can  get  the  most  wages,  and  the  planter  employ, 
ing  them  as  cheaply  as  he  can,  with  the  result  of  the  quiet  continu- 
ance of  cultivation  ?  If  that  should  appear  to  be  the  result,  in  a  year 
or  two,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  opposite  will  be  the  greatest 
of  benefactors,  not  only  of  this  country,  by  enabling  us  to  get  rid  of  the 
hateful  state  of  slavery  prevailing  in  our  colonies,  but,  of  the  whole 
world,  as  enabling  the  French,  the  Americans,  the  Danes,  the  Swedes, 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  Brazilians  to  take  a  course  as  conducive  to 
their  own  interests,  as  it  will  be  to  the  general  spread  of  liberty. 

Although  1  cannot  agree  in  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Honour- 
able Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Weymouth,  and  consider  that  the 
condition  of  the  negro  has  been  considerably  improved  within  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  I  am  persuaded  that  this  cannot  be  the 
result  of  your  experiment.  I  do  not  think  the  negroes  will  starve, 
for  I  know  they  can  obtain  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life  by 
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one  or  two  days' labour  in  the  week;  nor  do  I,  upon  the  whole, 
think — though  much  will  depend  upon  the  precautions  taken  by  the 
colonial  governments — that  your  experiment  will  end  in  bloodshed. 
Indeed,  I  believe  the  character  of  the  negro  to  be  exceedingly  in- 
offensive, and  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  all  our  sympathies ;  but  my 
expectation  is,  that  he  will  not  work  more  than  sufficient  to  obtain 
a  bare  subsistence,  but  will  enjoy  himself  in  idleness.  The  Right 
Honourable  Secretary  reproached  me,  this  morning,  with  something 
like  presumption ;  but  I  certainly  never  presumed  so  far  as  to  think 
that,  even  had  I  possessed  his  talents  and  abilities,  I  could  have 
worked  such  a  change  in  human  nature  as  to  bring  about  the  pheno- 
menon he  expects  to  realize  by  his  plan.  I  know  that  Honourable 
Gentlemen  may  say  that,  provided  the  negro  be  able  to  maintain 
himself,  they  do  not  care  for  anything  else.  Gentlemen  who  thus 
argue  act  upon  higher  views  than  those  which  I  have  taken  ;  but  if 
the  House  of  Commons  should  determine  upon  going  forward  with 
this  plan,  let  it,  and  let  the  country,  at  any  rate,  be  prepared  for 
the  financial  changes,  for  the  depreciation  of  the  wealth  and  power 
of  this  country,  with  which  it  cannot  fail  to  be  attended.  I  do  not 
address  this  argument  to  Gentlemen  who  say  they  do  not  care  for 
consequences,  but  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  who  are  bound  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  con- 
sequences of  this  gigantic  sacrifice.  It  is  them  I  entreat  to  consider 
whether  we  might  not  have  a  chance  of  arriving  at  the  result  now 
aimed  at  by  some  more  prudent  and  cautious  change  than  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman.  Surely  it  will  not  be 
contended  that  the  largeness  of  the  sacrifice  is  a  reason  for  our  not 
proceeding  with  rashness. 

I  have  my  doubts  whether  any  plan  we  could  adopt  would  give  us 
a  positive  assurance  of  the  slave  becoming  a  "  free  labourer,"  in  our 
sense  of  the  words ;  but  let  us  see  what  must  be  the  inevitable  results 
of  this  measure.  The  black  being  emancipated,  he  would,  no  doubt, 
proceed  to  dig  his  ground,  and,  as  I  said  before,  would  willingly 
give  the  one  or  two  days'  labour  necessary  to  raise  the  means  of 
subsistence.  But  he  is  easily  contented ;  the  natural  character  of  the 
animal  is,  no  doubt,  that  of  being  easily  made  happy ;  and  will  he 
do  more  than  satisfy  necessary  wants?  You  say  that  the  white  man 
is  to  remain  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  black  man  is  to 
have  the  free  use  of  his  arms  and  legs — is  to  have  all  the  privileges 
of  a  free  man ;  but  can  any  person  imagine  that  such  a  state  of  things 
can  long  continue  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  a  conflict  must  at  some  period 
arise  between  the  white  owners  of  the  soil  and  its  black  cultivators, 
in  which  the  whites  must  yield  to  the  blacks,  and  thus  at  once  give 
fatal  proof  of  the  failure  of  your  experiment  ?  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  what  is  the  consequence  to  this  country  of  the  negro  contenting 
himself  with  the  produce  of  his  provision-grounds?  Have  the  pe- 
titioners to  this  House  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  including  the  187,000 
females  celebrated  by  an  Honourable  Member  to-night,  considered 
that  our  manufactures,  many  of  them,  roust  decline — that  our  com- 
merce will  be  withered — that  our  ships  will  lie  rotting  in  our  harbours 
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without  freight, — and  that,  altogether,  the  cessation  ot  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  involves  calamities  of  a  more  serious  description  than  any  which 
have  yet  befallen  this  country.  Coffee  we  may  continue  to  procure 
from  the  West  Indies,  for  the  labour  its  culture  involves  is  but  trifling; 
but  after  having  made  the  sacrifice  of  the  enormous  capital  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies,  whence  can  be 
derived  a  supply  of  that  article  ?  Gentlemen  who  look  to  the  East 
Indies  for  a  supply  ought  to  recollect  that  it  will  take  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  before  its  present  supply  of  240,000  cwt.  could  be  raised  to 
the  4,000,000  cwt.  we  require.  Besides,  the  distance  of  the  East 
Indies  from  this  country  would  necessarily  cause  a  high  price  in  the 
sugars  brought  from  thence,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  our  supply 
would  be  drawn  from  the  Brazils,  where  you  have  no  power  of  miti- 
gating the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  where  your  demand  would  give 
such  a  stimulus  to  the  slave  trade,  at  present  carried  on  in  spite  of 
treaties,  that  human  suffering  would  be  infinitely  increased.  Looking 
to  the  increased  charge  for  freight,  and  to  the  uncertainty  of  supply 
in  time  of  war,  we  may  fairly  expect  the  price  of  sugar  to  be  doubled 
or  trebled.  Such  a  consequence  would  be  equivalent  to  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tax  on  the  people  of  this  country,  to  the  amount  of 
6,000,000/.  or  8,000,000/. 

Let  us  look  at  the  question  in  another  point  of  view.  What  chance 
could  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  have  of  levying  the  same 
amount  of  revenue  on  sugar,  since  the  increase  of  its  price  must 
infallibly  decrease  consumption  ?  1  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  the  Noble  Lord  will  find  a  deficit  in 
the  sugar  duties  of  somewhere  about  3,000,000/.  In  consequence  of 
the  increased  price  of  sugar,  we  must  expect  also  a  diminution  in 
the  consumption  of  tea,  and  of  course  a  further  falling  off  of  the 
duty  on  that  article.  These  considerations  it  was  which  induced  me, 
when  the  Noble  Lord  brought  forward  his  Budget,  and  was  scattering 
about  his  surplus,  to  suggest  to  him  to  keep  a  tolerable  margin  in 
the  revenue  of  the  country  till  the  great  questions  connected  with  the 
East  and  West  Indies  were  settled. 

Gentlemen  who,  next  year,  think  of  coming  forward  for  a  reduction 
of  the  malt-tax,  or  of  the  window-duty,  ought  to  consider  whether 
the  consequences  of  the  hasty  adoption  of  this  plan  may  not  make  the 
question  one  of  laying  on,  instead  of  taking  off,  of  burdens.  I  defy 
any  man  who  looks  to  the  past  to  say  he  feels  confident  that  this  will 
not  be  the  result  of  our  votes  upon  this  measure.  I  admit  that  the 
Government,  taking  the  extreme  part  of  carrying  into  execution  ex- 
treme views  of  immediate  and  entire  emancipation,  the  safest  course 
is  to  help  the  experiment,  however  hopeless  and  desperate  it  may  be. 
But  inducements  ought  to  be  held  out  to  individuals  to  assist  in  this 
experiment.  Now  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Government  has 
acted  as  indiscreetly  with  respect  to  individual  interests,  as  it  has 
desperately  and  recklessly  with  regard  to  the  commerce  of  this 
country.  I  apprehend,  too,  we  shall  have  uoon  this  subject  a  serious 
re-action  in  public  opinion  when  the  injury  done  to  our  manufactures 
and  commerce,  in  all  their  ramifications,  begins  to  be  felt.  This 
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injury,  indeed,  will  be  so  immense,  so  utterly  beyond  our  power 
to  compensate,  that  that  of  the  planter  sinks  into  comparative  in- 
significance. 

Of  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies,  we  are  told  that  the  planter  only 
receives  about  one  million  and  a  half,  and  that  that  is  the  only  com- 
pensation we  shall  be  called  upon  to  make.  But  what  becomes  of  the 
rest  of  the  produce  ?  Why,  Sir,  it  comes  to  this  country  in  the  shape 
of  freight,  of  factor's  charges,  of  the  profit  on  the  negro  clothing,  and 
other  articles  sent  to  the  West  Indies.  What  compensation  will  the 
country  have  for  the  five  or  six  millions  now  spent  among  its  industrious 
classes?  We  must  consider,  too,  that  the  loss  of  the  West  Indies  will 
soon  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  our  North  American  colonies.  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  people,  living  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  are  governed  by  what  is  called  loyalty  and  attachment  to  a 
country  thousands  of  miles  distant.  They  are  governed  by  their  own 
interests,  and  are  attached  to  this  country,  because  they  feel  they  have 
privileges  in  their  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  which  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  not.  If  you  destroy  their  trade  with  the  West 
India  colonies,  your  tie  upon  them  is  gone.  I  say  that  the  people  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  are  not  sensible  of  the  immense 
sacrifices  preparing  for  them  by  this  measure,  and  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility rests  with  the  Government  in  bringing  it  forward.  God  grant 
that  I  may  be  deceived  in  my  anticipations,  and  most  happy  shall  I 
feel  to  be  taunted,  two  years  hence,  as  a  false  prophet !  My  own 
mortification  will  be  a  source  of  congratulation  to  me  j  but  I  should 
not  relieve  my  own  conscience,  if  I  did  not  state  my  conviction  of 
what  I  think  would  be  the  result  of  this  measure.  I  have  not  heard 
any  arguments  upon  the  amendment  of  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Middlesex  j  but  the  inclination  of  my  mind  is  against  it. 

An  Honourable  Member. — Question!  Question! 

Mr.  Baring. — I  never  approached  any-  measure  with  a  stronger 
sense  of  its  importance  than  I  do  this ;  and  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
the  Honourable  Member  who  is  so  impatient  to  come  to  a  division, 
and  who,  probably,  has  only  just  entered  the  House  for  the  purpose 
of  dividing,  wilt  excuse  my  saying  a  few  more  words  upon  the  pro- 
position before  us.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  for  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Weymouth,  and  others,  who  profess  to  have  made  this  question 
a  subject  of  more  years  study  than  others  of  us  have  hours,  to  inform 
us  what  plan  they  would  adopt;  but  I  will,  with  the  permission  of 
the  House,  state  what  has  always  occurred  to  me  as  a  very  simple 
mode  of  making  this  experiment  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman, 
admitting  that  this  is  a  desperate  experiment — admitting  that  it  will 
require  the  establishment  of  a  strong  police  force,— admitting  that  it 
requires  great  preparation  in  the  colonies—- and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  has  made  that  preparation— proposes  to  try  it  simultaneously  in 
every  slave  colony  we  possess.  Now,  although  I  subjected  myself,  on 
a  former  occasion,  to  the  reproach  of  being  a  bit-by-bit  reformer,  I  shall 
not  hesitate  now  to  suggest,  whether  it  would  not  have  been  prudent 
to  take  the  colonies  in  classes?  To  begin,  for  instance,  with  Guiana 
and  Trinidad  ;  the  next  year  to  lake  Jamaica,  or  another  island ;  and 
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implies  delay ;  and  after  all  the  West  India  proprietors  have  suffered 
for  advocating  inquiry  and  delay,  it  would  be  imprudent,  and  worse 
than  useless  in  them,  to  be  a  party  to  any  such  course  at  this  time  of 
day.  As  to  the  proposition  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Sheffield, 
no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  question  in  all  its  bearings  and  diffi- 
culties, can,  for  a  moment,  sanction  it  5  and,  therefore,  1  feel  it  to  be 
my  duty  at  once  to  submit  those  amendments  which  I  believe  to  be  iri 
accordance  with  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  majority  of  our  West 
India  proprietors  here. 

My  amendment  on  the  resolution  now  before  us  is—"  That  it  is 
expedient  that  all  children  born  in  the  West  India  colonies  and  Mau- 
ritius, after  the  promulgutibn  of  an  Act  for  this  purpose,  should  be 
declared  free :  subject,"  &c.  The  House  will  observe  that  the  altera- 
tions attempted  by  this  amendment  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  limit  the 
declaration  of  freedom  to  those  hereafter  to  be  born,  and  thus  to 
register  as  apprentices  all  children  now  living;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  by  the  expression  "  promulgation  of  an  Act,"  to  leave  it,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  colonial  authorities  to  precede  us  in  carrying  such 
a  measure  into  effect.  By  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Secretary,  it  is  left  optional  with  the  negro  parents  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  their  children,  or  to  give  them  over  to  a  lengthened  period 
of  apprenticeship,  to  their  present  owners  ;  and  I  am  convinced,  from 
all  I  have  heard  on  this  interesting  point,  that  we  should  be  consulting 
both  the  interest  of  the  child  and  the  parents,  by  at  once  enacting 
that  all  shall  be  registered  from  a  period  of  time  to  be  hereafter  fixed. 
As  to  the  expediency  and  justice  of  observing  everything  that  is 
courteous  and  constitutional  towards  the  colonial  legislatures  and  au- 
thorities, I  am  sure  I  need  not  do  more  than  mention  the  subject,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  approval  of  all  who  hear  me.  The  next  amend- 
ment I  propose  to  move  is  simply  to  make  it  compulsory  on  all  those 
who  are  now  slaves  to  register,  so  as  to  free  us  altogether  from  the 
name  of  slavery,  and  1  am  convinced  there  can  be  no  objection  what- 
ever to  this  alteration. 

I  now  come,  Sir,  to  the  most  important  amendment  which  I  have 
undertaken  to  propose ;  I  mean  that  which  relates  to  the  fourth  reso- 
lution submitted  by  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonics,  and  which  includes  the  amount  to  be  paid  towards  the 
compensation  of  the  proprietors.  Under  any  circumstances  I  shall 
feel  nervous  in  submitting  my  proposition  to  an  economising  Parlia- 
ment, the  representatives  of  a  heavily-burthened  people;  and  this 
feeling  is  greatly  increased  by  what  has  fallen  from  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Essex,  who  spoke  last,  and  who  has  declared  that  he  will 
consent  to  no  increase  of  the  sum  already  proposed.  My  hope,  how- 
ever, is,  that  that  Honourable  Member  will  not,  in  this  instance,  aban- 
don his  usual  prudent  course  of  consulting  a  second  thought  on  so 
important  a  matter ;  nor  do  I  despair  of  finding  him  among  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  our  suffering  colonists,  who  now  come  for- 
ward to  prove  their  claims  to  a  further  sum  of  compensation. 

The  sum  I  am  so  bold  as  to  propose  is  the  same  as  that  which  was 
mentioned  by  my  Noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Liverpool, — namely. 
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that  20,000,000/.,  should  be  granted,  instead  of  15,000,000/.    On  a 
former  night  I  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Right  Honourable 
Secretary  had  assumed  a  wrong  data  on  which  to  ground  bis  calcu- 
lations of  the  value  of  West  India  property,  inasmuch  as  he  took 
statements  that  were  given  in  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a  few  years  ago, 
which  referred  to  nothing  beyond  the  incomes  of  absentee  proprietors, 
and  by  which  no  accurate  conclusion  could  possibly  be  come  to  with 
respect  to  the  whole  incomes  yielded  by  such  properties.    The  papers 
referred  to,  were  given  in  at  a  time  of  extreme  depression  in  West  Indian 
affairs.    Since  then,  not  only  has  the  price  of  produce  advanced,  but 
also  the  cost  of  stores,  and  supplies  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  estates  has  considerably  fallen  ;  and  I  undertake  to  prove  to  ray 
Right  Honourable  Friend  and  the  House,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  that 
instead  of  1 ,500,000/.,  which  was  the  sum  assumed  to  be  the  income 
of  West  Indian  proprietors  in  calculating  the  grant  of  15,000,000/.,  it 
ought  to  have  been  stated  at  double  that  amount,  being  rather  above, 
than  under,  3,000,000/.    On  these  grounds,  Sir,  I  venture  to  propose 
the  amendment  I  have  stated, — namely, "  that  20,000,000/.  be  granted 
towards  the  compensation  of  the  proprietors."  I  have  further  to  state, 
that  in  order  to  enable  the  colonies  to  co-operate  with  the  Govern- 
ment here,  and  to  render  more  secure  the  great  experiment  which  we 
are  now  about  to  undertake,  practical  men— the  most  moderate  in 
their  views,  and  those  who  are  unfeignedly  anxious  for  the  success  of 
this  undertaking  —  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  some  further 
accommodation,  beyond  such  grant,  will  be  indispensably  necessary, 
and  may  be.  acceded  to  by  Parliament  and  the  Government,  without 
incurring  any  risk  whatever.    I  allude  to  a  loan,  on  colonial  security  ; 
and  in  order  to  bring  these  important  points  before  the  House  in  a 
clearer  manner  than  any  explanation  of  mine  could  effect,  I  beg  leave 
to  read  two  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting 
held  this  day  of  the  acting  committee  of  the  West  India  body.  The 
first  resolution  is : — 

"  That  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  3d  of  June  instant,  and  in  consideration  of  the  said  resolu- 
tion being  accompanied  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  empowering  his 
Majesty  to  grant  the  sum  of  20,000,000/.  sterling  to  the  colonial 
proprietors,  this  body  will  recommend  to  their  friends,  and  solicit  the 
authorities  in  the  West  Indies,  to  frame,  without  delay,  such  laws  as 
will  safely,  immediately,  and  effectually,  carry  the  said  resolution  into 
effect." 

The  second  resolution  relates  to  the  proposed  loan  ;  and,  although 
no  specific  sum  is  named,  the  West  India  body  felt  that  it  would  be 
dealing  unfairly  with  the  House  and  the  country,  if  they  did  not  at 
once  state  their  conviction  of  the  expediency  of  establishing  the  prin- 
ciple of  such  accommodation.   This  is  the  resolution  : — 

"  This  body  cannot  forbear,  at  the  same  time,  to  impress  upon  the 
consideration  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  that  inasmuch  as  the  grant 
above  mentioned  will  be  mainly  applied  towards  the  liquidation  of 
existing  engagements,  and  will  leave  the  planter  to  contend  against 
the  disadvantage  of  diminished  crops,  or  increased  expenses,  at  the 
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same  time  that  his  credit  has  been  wholly  destroyed  by  the  change  of 
system  now  proposed,  it  will  be  indispensably  necessary  to  the  such 
cess  of  future  cultivation  in  the  colonies,  that  the  Legislature  should 
hold  out  the  further  encouragement  of  a  loan  of  money  on  colonial 
security." 

As  is  here  stated,  the  amount  to  be  granted  will  almost  be  entirely 
appropriated  by  parties  in  this  country, — annuitants  and  others, 
whose  secu  ity  rests  solely  on  that  species  of  property,  which  we 
have  now  resolved  to  put  an  end  to;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to 
maintain  any  credit  on  West  Indian  property,  and  to  enable  pro- 
prietors safely  to  weather  the  stress  and  trials  of  the  transition,  some 
declaration  on  the  part  of  Government,  to  the  effect  of  the  reso- 
lution I  have  just  read,  would  be  highly  expedient  and  necessary. 
On  a  former  evening,  Sir,  the  sum  to  be  advanced  by  way  of  loan, 
was  stated  at  10,000,000/. ;  but  I  forbear  to  repeat  this  amount  as 
being  necessary;  for,  in  my  judgment,  to  establish  the  principle  of  a 
loan,  on  such  security,  is  of  far  more  importance  than  the  mention 
of  any  specific  sum.  Whether  it  be  10,000,000/.,  8,000,000/.,  or 
5,000,000/.,  I  hold  it  to  be  of  little  comparative  importance,  to  the 
object  of  keeping  up  some  credit  for  the  property  now  to  be  so 
severely  affected. 

In  practical  illustration  of  my  opinion,  Sir,  1  beg  leave  to  state, 
that  of  the  amount  granted  by  Parliament,  in  August  last  year, 
which  was  to  the  extent  of  1,000,000/.,  to  aid  in  repairing  the 
damages  caused  by  hurricanes,  and  which  is  advanced  upon  colonial 
security,  not  above  300,000/.,  has  actually  been  paid  over  to  pro- 
prietors; nor  is  it  likely  that  much  more  will  be  claimed.  The  effect 
of  the  grant  was  to  sustain,  or  rather  to  restore,  the  credit  of  colo- 
nial property;  and  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  private  in- 
dividuals laid  out  their  money,  and  met  demands  upon  them,  with  a 
confidence  which  this  Government  patronage  alone  could  inspire.  It 
is  for  the  sake  of  all  concerned  in  the  great  change  which  is  now 
about  to  be  begun,  that  a  similar  feeling  of  confidence  should,  at 
once,  be  established ;  and  which  will  go  far  to  prevent  any  very  dis- 
astrous results.  These,  Sir,  are  the  amendments  which  1  propose 
to  submit,  in  due  time  and  place;  and  I  feel  much  indebted  to  the 
House  for  allowing  me  thus,  rather  irregularly,  at  once  to  slate  the 
whole  of  them. 

I  may  add,  that  these  are  the  propositions  on  the  part  of  the  West 
India  body  here,  who,  being  anxious  to  meet  and  co-operate  with 
Government,  in  their  undertaking,  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  suggest 
those  alterations  which  are  indispensable  to  enable  them  to  act  with 
any  effect.  Of  course  they  adhere  to  the  general  objections  stated 
by  them,  and  they  still  feel  great  apprehensions  as  to  the  result  of 
the  whole  plan ;  but,  under  the  necessities  of  the  case,  they  feel  that 
their  only  alternative  is  to  attempt  some  effectual  co-operation,  with- 
out which,  it  must  be  manifest  to  every  one,  no  possible  good  can 
ensue.  1  should  add,  Sir,  that  at  the  meeting  held  to-day,  the  re- 
presentatives of  most  of  our  colonial  legislatures  were  present ;  and 
that  the  same  feeling  actuated  them  as  to  making  the  best  of  the 
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present  pressure  of  difficulties,  and  thus  preventing,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  extreme  and  more  disastrous  consequences  of  this  eventful 
and  decisive  crisis  in  our  colonial,  and,  I  may  add,  national  fortunes. 
At  the  present  moment,  I  have  only  to  repeat  my  thanks  to  the  House 
for  the  very  kind  attention  they  have  bestowed  upon  my  statement, 
and  to  read  my  first  amendment,  which  is,  "  That  it  is  expedient  that 
all  children  born  in  the  West  India  colonies  and  Mauritius,  after  the 
promulgation  of  an  Act  for  this  purpose,  should  be  declared  free ; 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  such  temporary  restrictions  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  their  support  and  maintenance/' 

Lord  Viscount  IIowick. — Before  my  Right  Honourable  Friend 
rises  to  answer  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
I  am  anxious  to  make  one  or  two  observations  j  for  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  suggestion  I  am  about  to  offer  will  meet  with  his 
assent.  Any  Gentleman,  who  has  attended  to  the  course  of  these 
proceedings,  must  see  that  the  variety  of  amendments  which  have 
been  moved,  have  placed  us  in  circumstances  of  very  considerable 
embarrassment.  The  Honourable  Member  for  Middlesex  has  pro- 
posed an  amendment  of  which  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  being  the 
sole  approver.  Another  amendment, — in  the  principle  of  which  I 
concur, — has  been  proposed  by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Sheffield. 
The  Honourable  Member  for  Lancaster  has  this  instant  suggested  a 
third ;  and  an  Honourable  Friend  near  me  promises  us  a  fourth. 
Now  I  believe  that,  by  the  forms  of  the  House,  the  question  to  be  put 
will  be,  whether  the  words  proposed  by  the  Right  Honourable  Secre- 
tary shall  stand  part  of  the  resolution  ;  so  that  the  supporters  of  the 
several  amendments  will  all  join  together  to  vote  against  the  resolution 
of  my  Right  Honourable  Friend.  This  would,  certainly,  not  lead  to 
a  fair  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  House ;  but,  fortunately,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  necessity  for  coming  to  such  a  vote  exists.  *  After 
the  first  resolution,  we  have  only  to  agree  to  the  principle  of  compen- 
sation ;  and  all  the  details,  with  respect  to  which  so  much  difference 
of  opinion  exists,  might  be  left  to  the  Committee  on  the  Bill. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  stating,  on  a  former  evening,  the  grounds  on 
which  I  entertained  strong  objections  to  the  whole  scheme  of  appren- 
ticeship. Those  grounds  were,  the  injustice  it  inflicted  on  the  slave, 
and  the  situation  of  danger  in  which  it  placed  the  master.  My  opi- 
nion is,  that  the  tendency  of  the  scheme  is  to  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  slave,  and  thus  to  lead  to  a  servile  war.  Wc  should 
incur  this  frightful  hazard  for  no  useful  purpose ;  for  it  is  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  planter  the  barren  advantage  of  nominally 
commanding  the  labour  of  the  slave  for  twelve  years.  I  will  not,  at 
this  late  hour  of  the  night,  repeat  the  arguments  I  before  used  j  but  I 
must  observe  that,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  this  debate,  not  one 
word  has  been  said  tending  to  shew  how,  under  the  system  of  appren- 
ticeship, labour  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  slaves.  1  would  also  remind 
my  Right  Honourable  Friend  that  the  object  for  which  he  originally 
proposed  apprenticeship  no  longer  exists.  His  original  scheme  was 
to  grant  15,000,000*.  sterling,  in  the  shape  of  a  loan  to  the  planter, 
as  compensation  for  one-fourth  of  the  time  of  his  slave.    With  this 
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one-fourth  of  bis  time,  the  slave  was,  in  the  course  of  twelve  years, 
to  be  enabled  to  work  out  his  entire  freedom.    During  these  twelve 
years  the  planter  was  to  pay  interest  for  the  money  advanced,  and  the 
principal  was  to  be  gradually  repaid  by  the  slave.    But  according 
to  my  Right  Honourable  Friend's  altered  plan,  the  slave  is  to  pay 
nothing,  and  the  planter  is  to  receive  the  15,000,000/.  as  a  free  gift. 
That  is  said  to  be  the  full  value  of  the  slave  property  in  the  colonies. 
If  so,  let  us  have  the  liberty  for  which  we  pay  at  once,  and  not  at  the 
end  of  twelve  years.    Besides,  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  has 
made  another  alteration  in  his  plan,  equally  fatal  to  the  whole  notion 
of  apprenticeship.    Originally  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  proposed 
that  the  Imperial  Parliament  should  pass  a  complete  measure  of 
emancipation,  with  all  the  necessary  details  for  carrying  it  into  effect 
At  present  it  is  proposed  that  we  should  only  pass  the  principle  of 
the  measure,  leaving  the  colonial  legislatures  to  fill  up  the  details.  I 
agree  with  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  in  the  propriety  of  this 
change  ;  but  I  think  the  House  will  see  the  necessity  of  his  following 
it  up  by  further  alteration.    That  a  scheme  of  compulsory  labour 
should  be  contrived  in  which  the  powers  of  the  master  would  be 
effectually  restricted,  and  at  the  same  time,  efficient  labour  be  obtained 
from  the  slave, — if  not  impossible,  must  certainly  be  attended  with 
extreme  difficulty.    Every  Gentleman  must  perceive  that  to  give  to 
the  slave  the  advantages  which  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  proposes, 
the  details  of  the  law  conferring  them  must  be  framed  with  the  great- 
est skill  and  care,  and  the  roost  perfect  foresight.    If  not,  one  of  two 
things  will  happen  :  either  the  time  allotted  to  the  slave  will  be  prac- 
tically of  no  use  to  him  ;  or  else  the  three-fourths  of  his  time,  which 
arc  given  to  the  planter  will  be  useless  to  him.   One  of  these  two  things 
must  happen,  if  there  be  the  slightest  error  committed  in  the  detail  of 
the  law  for  regulating,  in  the  most  minute  manner,  the  respective  claims 
of  the  two  parties  on  one  another.    I  ask,  then,  whether  my  Right 
Honourable  Friend  can  leave  this  task  to  the  colonial  legislatures  ?  J* 
it  possible  that,  with  the  experience  we  have  had,  we  should  leave  to 
them  the  task  of  regulating  tne  manner  in  which  this  compulsory  labour 
should  be  exercised  ?    Excessive  exertion,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of 
many  lives,  would  be  the  result.    The  experience  of  the  last  ten 
years  affords  convincing  proof  that  the  planters  cannot,— nay,  that  no 
body  of  men  can — be  trusted  to  pass  laws  against  their  own  interests. 
To  empower  the  colonial  legislatures  to  enact  laws  for  purposes  of 
this  kind,  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  virtual  continuance  of  slavery.  I 
say,  therefore,  that  when  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  declares  that 
he  will  leave  the  details  to  be  filled  up  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  relinquish  his  original  scheme 
of  apprenticeship.    Let  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  go  one  step 
further, — having  declared  that  the  relationship  of  roaster  and  slave 
shall  cease,  let  him  also  declare,  that  there  shall  be  no  direct  com- 

fjulsion  on  the  negro  as  to  the  mode  in  which,  or  the  person  for  whom. 
»e  shall  labour,— let  the  principle  be  established,  that  every  man  shall 
l)e  free  tojudge  in  what  manner  his  industry  may  be  exercised  most 
profitably  for  himself,— let  him  establish  this  simple  principle,  and 
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then  he  may  trust  to  the  colonial  legislatures, — for  their  interest  will 
be  what  it  ought  to  be  our  object  to  effect,  namely,  to  ensure  the 
practice  of  constant  and  regular  industry  in  the  colonies.  If  this 
principle  were  established,  I  should  not  object  to  any  system  of  dis- 
cipline, however  strict,  which  might  be  enforced  by  the  colonies. 

Sir,  I  have  now  stated — most  imperfectly,  I  admit,  yet  I  hope  in  a 
manner  sufficieutly  clear  for  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  to  under- 
stand me, — the  way  in  which  I  think  the  change  he  has  already  made 
in  the  scheme  he  has  proposed,  bears  upon  the  two  resolutions  before 
the  House,  which  makes  it  no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  retain  the 
scheme  of  apprenticeship.  But  I  do  not  ask  him  to  pledge  himself 
to  give  up  that  part  of  his  plan ;  I  only  ask  him, — and  I  think  it  is 
not  an  unreasonable  request, — -not  to  call  upon  us  to  pledge  our- 
selves in  its  favour,  until  we  know  by  what  means  it  is  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  I  do  not  say,  "  Give  up  the  scheme  of  apprenticeship  (* 
but  I  do  say,  "  Call  not  upon  us  for  a  positive  vote  in  favour  of  it, 
till  we  know  how  it  is  to  be  done."  I  only  ask  for  a  little  time  to 
consider  whether  the  alteration  he  has  already  made  has  not  rendered 
unnecessary  the  two  resolutions  now  before  us,-— to  the  second  of 
which  I  feel  an  insurmountable  objection.  It  is  with  pain  I  differ 
from  my  Right  Honourable  Friend.  I  am  most  anxious  to  avoid, 
to  the  latest  moment,  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  vote  in  opposition 
to  him ;  though  I  am  afraid,  from  our  difference  of  opinion,  that  that 
necessity,  at  last,  will  arise.  But  I  am  most  solicitous  that  it  should 
be  deferred  till  the  remotest  period.  1  therefore  ask  him  not  to  take 
a  vote  upon  these  two  resolutions  at  present,  and  thus  he  will  enable 
me  to  do  what  I  cannot  otherwise  do, — namely,  support  the  subse- 
quent resolution  for  a  grant  of  money. 

My  Right  Honourable  Friend  knows  I  do  not  altogether  approve 
either  of  the  amount  of  the  grant,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to 
be  raised;  but  those  are  minor  objections.  1  am  prepared  to  support 
that  resolution  as  it  stands,  provided  I  am  assured  that  the  money  is 
to  effect  the  great  object  we  have  in  view.  Sir,  I  will  add  nothing 
more,  at  this  moment,  except  the  expression  of  my  earnest  hope  that 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Sheffield  will  not  press  his  motion  to  a 
division.  The  Honourable  Member,  on  a  former  evening,  acceded  to 
my  suggestion,  and  1  trust  he  will  meet,  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
suggestion  I  now  make.  I  can  assure  him,  that  when  the  proper 
time  arrives,  I  will  not  flinch  from  advocating,  with  him,  what  1  con- 
sider to  be  the  proper  rights  of  the  slave.  But  let  us  wait  till  this 
Bill  be  laid  upon  the  Table.  I  cannot  help  entertaining  a  strong  hope, 
that  when  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  shall  bring  it  forward,  with 
the  necessary  details  for  the  protection  of  the  master  and  the  slave, 
be  will  perceive  that  the  change  already  made  renders  it  not  only 
practicable,  but  expedient,  that  he  should  adopt  the  still  greater 
change  which  I  have  now  suggested. 

I  was  anxious  to  have  noticed  some  misrepresentations  on  the  part 
of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Middlesex,  as  well  as  to  have  ad- 
verted to  some  other  topics  connected  with  this  question ;  but  as 
another  and  an  early  opportunity  will  be  afforded  me,  I  will  not, 
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at  this  moment,  trespass  further  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
but  conclude  by  declaring  how  deeply  I  feel  indebted  for  the  kind 
attention  with  which  they  have  listened  to  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.—Ai  this  hour  of  the  nieht  the  Com- 
mittee may  be  well  assured  that  1  shall  trouble  them  with  but  a  very 
few  observations — I  can  hardly  say  in  answer  to,  but  rather  in  com- 
menting upon — the  various  sentiments  and  shades  of  opinion  which 
have  been  expressed,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  by  Gentlemen  who 
have  taken  part  in  it ;  and  1  am  the  more  induced  to  pursue  this 
course,  because,  though  all  agree  in  absolutely  differing  from  the  plan 
of  his  Majesty's  Government,  yet  they  differ  on  different  sides,  so  as 
almost  to  neutralize  the  objections  taken,  and  to  afford  me  grounds  to 
hope  that  Government,  in  steering  a  middle  course,  and  avoiding  the 
extreme  opinions  on  either  side,  may  reckon  on  the  support  of  the 
House  generally,  as  having  acted  a  wise,  and  prudent,  and  politic  part. 
The  speech  of  my  Honourable  Friend,  the  Member  for  Middlesex,  I 
approach  with  feelings  of  the  utmost  astonishment.  I  confess  I  am 
astonished  that,  at  this  time,  after  the  resolution  of  the  other  night — 
after  this  House  has  declared,  and  that  by  an  unanimous  vote,  io 
which,  if  the  Honourable  Member  for  Middlesex  was  not  concurring, 
I  am  sure  he  has  wofully  disappointed  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  his 
constituents, — after  that  decided  vote,  "  That  immediate  and  effectual 
measures  shall  be  taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout 
the  colonies,  under  such  provisions  for  regulating  the  condition  of  the 
negroes  as  may  combine  their  welfare  with  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
prietors,"— after  that  principle  being  settled,  and  when  the  discussion 
is  now  brought  to  the  resolution,  "  That  it  is  expedient  that  all  chil- 
dren born  after  the  passing  of  any  Act,  or  who  shall  be  under  the  age 
of  six  years  at  the  time  of  passing  any  Act  of  Parliament  for  this  pur- 
pose, be  declared  free," — I  do,  1  repeat,  confess  my  astonishment 
that  the  Honourable  Member  for  Middlesex  should,  after  all  this, 
think  the  present  a  good  and  fitting  opportunity,  in  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  June — having  suspended  his  opposition  till  now  to  oppose 
the  total  abolition  of  slavery— (for  I  call  it  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  direct  opposition)— I  am  amazed  that  he  should  choose  the 
very  night  on  which  it  has  been  shewn,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
whole  House,  that  there  is  already  before  us  a  mass  of  multifarious 
business,  which  it  will  require  all  the  patience  and  industry  of  the 
House  to  go  through — I  cannot,  I  again  repeat,  refrain  from  express- 
ing my  astonishment  that  the  Honourable  Member,  in  the  very  mid- 
dle of  the  dog-days — (as  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  opposite 
has  said) — should  propose  that  we  should  now  begin  to  resume  an 
investigation  of  this  great  question,  upon  which  two  Committees — a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  Commiitee  of  the  House 
of  Lords — were  occupied  during  nearly  the  whole  of  last  Session. 
If  we  have  not  sufficient  information  to  legislate  upon, — and  if  this 
was  the  Honourable  Members  sincere  opinion  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  Session, — why  did  he  not  move  the  appointment  of 
another  Committee  in  the  month  of  February?  If  the  Honourable 
Member  thought  that  the  House  had  been  duped  by  his  Majesty's 
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Ministers — (an  accusation  which,  I  take  it,  has  been  proved  to  be 
devoid  of  all  foundation,  by  my  Honourable  Friend  behind  me,  who 
has  ably  vindicated  the  Government  against  atiy  such  charge), — if 
the  Honourable  Member  thought  we  had  not  sufficient  information 
on  which  to  proceed, — and  if  he  found  that  Ministers  were  bringing  in  a 
measure  on  their  own  responsibility,  without  evidence, — why  did  he  not 
come  forward  and  say,  **  You  are  about  to  legislate  in  the  dark ;  but 
the  Session  is  before  you,  and  you  may,  by  appointing  another  Com- 
mittee, obtain  sufficient  information,  before  you  bring  in  the  Bill.** 
Instead  of  this,  the  course  he  pursues  is,  that  when  the  resolution  has 
been  passed,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  carried  by  acclamation, — 
when  a  Bill  has  been  brought  in  during  the  last  days  of  the  Session, 
when  it  is  difficult  for  the  House  to  apply  its  attention  with  sufficient 
earnestness  to  the  momentous  importance  of  the  subject,  he  says, 
"  Pause  and  inquire  before  you  give  practical  effect  to  your  avowed 
resolution."  Why  does  the  Honourable  Member  tamper,  in  this 
manner,  with  the  interests  of  the  planters — with  the  feelings  of  the 
negroes, — and  with  the  various  kinds  of  dangers  to  which  he  has  de- 
clared himself  not  insensible,  and  which  he  has  himself  described  in 
such  strong  and  forcible  terms  ?  Why  send  out  this  resolution,  that 
immediate  and  effectual  measures  shall  be  taken  for  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  slavery, — and  then  call  upon  us  to  wait  for  the  result  of 
another  Committee  of  inquiry,  which  his  ingenuity  might  render  a 
matter  of  interminable  discussion  ?  The  Honourable  Gentleman  says 
that  we  have  not  sufficient  information  before  us,  and  he  quotes  the 
last  words  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  which  the  reasons  of  that  Committee  are  assigned  for  not  con- 
sidering their  Report  final  and  complete  upon  the  subject, — namely, 
because  the  rights  of  private  property  have  not  been  investigated  as 
the  interests  of  the  parties  required.  But  is  that  the  object  of  his 
inquiry  now?  No  such  thing.  It  is  to  go  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
practicability  of  establishing  free  labour  in  exchange  for  slave  labour 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Now,  Sir,  if  there  be  one  point  more  than  another,  upon  which 
evidence  was  taken  pro  et  contra,  before  this  Committee, — so  far  as  it 
was  possible  evidence  could  be  taken, — it  was  precisely  upon  that 
very  point  which  the  Honourable  Member  says  we  have  no  evidence 
upon — namely,  the  practicability  of  obtaining  free  labour  in  sub- 
stitution for  the  labour  of  the  slave.  But  if  he  thinks  it  impracticable 
to  obtain  free  labour  in  our  colonies,  why,  in  the  name  of  God,  abolish 
slavery  ?  But  that  he  votes  to  do— he  assents  to  that  first  resolution, 
without  any  complaint,  that  we  arc  legislating  in  the  dark;  and  now 
he  asks  for  inquiry!  Why,  Sir,  1  will  not  pretend  to  say  what  may  be 
the  real  object  of  the  Honourable  Gentleman  in  all  this  ;  but  I  will  say, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  more  manly  course  to  have  put  forward,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  opposition  he  meant  to  give 
to  emancipation ;  and  not  to  have  voted  for  that  resolution,  which 
since  he  wishes  to  remain  as  mere  blauk  paper,  and  then  endeavour  to 
preclude  us  from  all  the  means  by  which  that  resolution  is  to  be 
carried  into  effect.    But  I  repeat,  that  so  far  as  the  opinion  of  the 
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Committee  went,  and  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  collect  information 
upon  the  subject,  it  was  to  the  effect,  that  the  substitution  of  free 
labour  for  slave  labour  could  be  obtained  in  the  colonies.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say,  that  the  Committee  could  bring  this  question  of  practical 
dispute  to  a  satisfactory  and  certain  issue.  It  must,  from  its  very  nature, 
remain  a  matter  of  probability  and  conjecture— of  doubt  and  specula- 
tion ;  but  I  do  mean  to  assert,  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  now 
before  Parliament  to  enable  it  to  form  some  opinion  upon  that  subject. 
You  have  evidence  on  both  sides.  You  have  the  evidence,  on  the  one 
side,  of  the  planters,  who  say, "  You  cannot  get  free  labour  in  the  West 
Indies/'  and  you  have,  on  the  other,  the  evidence  of  a  large  body  of 
men — it  may  be,  of  warm  feelings — perhaps  biassed  by  strong  prepos- 
sessions, but  certainly  possessing  the  very  best  means  of  forming  a  sound 
judgment  on  the  character  of  the  negroes — I  mean  the  missionaries, 
— who  tell  you,  that  there  is  no  indisposition  to  labour,  on  the  part  of 
the  negToes ;  and  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  securing,  through 
free  labour,  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  that  point  is  settled — I  admit  that  it  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt — 
it  must  be  so ;  but  we  have  had  some  experiments  on  a  small  scale, 
which  bear  us  out  in  holding,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  impossibility, 
whatever  may  be  the  difficulty  attending  it,  to  replace  slave  labour, 
efficiently,  by  free  labour. 

The  Honourable  Gentleman  has  undertaken  to  oppose  his  own 
unsupported  assertion  against  the  evidence  of  the  Honourable  and 
Gallant  Admiral  behind  me,  and  to  controvert  the  fact,  of  which  the 
Honourable  and  Gallant  Admiral  has  said  he  could  speak  from  his 
own  knowledge, — that  free  labour  was  employed  in  the  Caraccas, — 
that  sugar  was  grown  there  in  great  abundance,— and  that  it  was 
extensively  exported  from  thence.  This  much  he  strenuously  contro- 
verts ;  and,  as  he  has  challenged  me  upon  these  facts,  and  has  claimed 
to  be  heard  as  an  impartial  witness  upon  the  subject, — having  no 
interest  in  the  West  Indies, — no  tie, — no  claim  to  any  connexion  with 
the  colonies,— as  he  has  taken  upon  himself,  with  his  very  accurate 
knowledge,  or,  at  least,  his  very  impartial  information,  to  controvert 
the  evidence  of  my  Honourable  and  Gallant  Friend,— (from  whose 
evidence  before  the  Committee  my  statement  was  taken), — I  will  now 
meet  him  upon  that  point. 

The  Honourable  Gentlemen  also  says  that  I  quoted,  the  other  day, 
the  evidence  of  a  gentleman  who  had  no  means  of  information,  as  to 
what  occurred  in  the  Caraccas,  and  who  must  have  been  entirely 
mistaken  in  what  he  had  stated,*— nay,  that  I  was  so  far  wrong  as  to 
have  attributed  to  that  gentleman  a  character  which  he  does  not  really 
possess ; — and  now  comes  the  Honourable  Member  with  his  important 
contradictions.  He  does  not  deny  that  the  gentleman  whose  infor- 
mation 1  cited  was,  formerly,  a  protector  of  slaves  in  Venezuela 
he  does  not  deny  that  the  gentleman  was  afterwards  Vice-President, 
—and,  subsequently,  President  of  the  Congress  of  Venezuela ;— he 
does  not  deny  that  the  gentleman  was  personally  conversant  with  all 
the  details  of  slavery  in  that  colony ; — but  it  seems  I  called  him 
the     President  of  Venezuela,"  instead  of"  President  of  the  Congress 
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of  Venezuela ;"  and  upon  this  the  Honourable  Gentleman  comes 
down  with  his  extracts,  ready  prepared,  from  letters — (for  he  has  not 
ventured  to  read  those  letters  entire), — to  convict  ine  of  misrepresen- 
tation. I  called  upon  him  to  read  the  whole  of  the  letters  which  he 
had  received  from  his  honourable  relative ;  for  I  will  not  mince  the 
matter,  the  writer  of  those  letters  is  the  Honourable  Gentleman's 
brother-in-law,  the  deputy  from  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  has  been 
very  largely  coucerned,  and  owns  extensive  property  in  that  colony. 
It  is  singular  that  the  Honourable  Member,  disavowing  all  connexion 
whatever  with  the  West  Indies,  and  coming  forward,  as  he  declared, 
without  any  bias,  or  prejudice,  arising  from  any  tie  or  connexion  with 
the  colonies, 

Mr.  Hume. — I  beg  pardon ;  you  are  mistaken.  I  said  nolhing 
about  "  tie  or  connexion ;"  I  said  that  I  had  no  interest  whatever  in 
the  West  Indies,  nor  have  I. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— Well,  it  is  singular  enough  that  the 
whole  of  the  information  upon  which  he  rested  should  come  apparently 
from  Trinidad,— all  his  statement  was  confined  to  the  island  of 
Trinidad;  and  he  quoted  part  of  a  letter  to  which  I  am  about  to 
advert,  which  came  from  that  island.   The  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman,— -the  President  of  the  Congress  of  Venezuela,  (from  whom  1 
derived  my  information) — was,  that  since  the  introduction  of  free 
labour  into  that  country,  not  only  had  free  labour  been  found  practi- 
cable there,  and  the  free  labourers  been  found  to  work  readily  with 
their  former  slave  associates,— but  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  had 
been  materially  increased;  and  it  was  stated  by  the  same  gentleman, 
incidentally,  that  a  certain  portion  of  rum  manufactured  from  Vene- 
zuelan sugar  had  found  its  way  even  into  Trinidad,  and  was  sufficiently 
good  to  be  there  mistaken  for  Jamaica  rum.   Upon  this  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  wrote  to  his  relative,  and  wished  to  ascertain  how  the  im- 
portation took  place :  because,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  to  tell  me  that  there  are  fiscal  laws  and  regulations,  pro- 
hibiting such  importation  ;  but  he  ought  to  recollect,  that  though 
there  may  be  laws   to  prohibit,  they  do  not,  therefore,  always 
prevent.    My  informant  says  that  Venezuelan  rum  has  been  imported 
into  Trinidad.    "  How  can  that  be,"  asks  the  Honourable  Gentleman, 
"since  the  laws  prohibit  any  such  importation?*'    But  prohibition, 
I  repeat,  is  not  always  prevention.    However,  on  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  addressed  by  the  Honourable  Member  to  his  relative, 
that  gentleman  immediately  writes  to  the  President  of  the  Congress 
of  Venezuela,  to  know  to  what  extent  the  trade  is  carried  on, — 
from  what  ports,  in  what  vessels,  under  whose  agency,  and  who  arc 
the  parties  in  this  traffic?    Mr.  Burnley,  in  his  letter  addressed  to 
my  informant,  adds, — "  Knowing  your  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  and  knowing  what  weight  is  necessarily  given  to  the 
statements  founded  upon  your  evidence  and  authority,  I  request 
this  information  from  you."    Now,  docs  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
read  that  part  of  the  letter?    No :  he  reads  so  much  of  it  as  answers 
his  purpose,  and  then,  omitting  that  part  of  it  which  bears  testimony 
to  the  high  authority  of  my  informant,  in  the  very  same  sentence  in 
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which  he  had  cited  the  previous  passage,  impugns  his  evidence.  Is 
this  treating  my  informant  fairly  ?  The  answer  which  the  gentle- 
man, to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  gave  to  Mr.  Burnley,  was — 
"  I  readily  gave  to  the  Secretary  of  State  such  information  as  was 
in  my  powerj  but,  on  points  like  these,  I  will  not  submit  to  be 
cross-examined  by  you."  44  Oh  !  then,"  said  Mr.  Burnley,  "  no 
sugar  is  grown  in  Venezuela,  and  none  exported  from  it,  that  is  the 
produce  of  free  labour."  I  do  not  think  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
has  gained  a  great  deal  by  citing  the  letter;  though  I  think  the 
House  lost  something  by  his  not  quoting  all  of  it.  Now,  as  to  the 
fact, — that  sugar  is  not  grown  in  Venezuela  : — The  Honourable  and 
Gallant  Admiral  says,  that  he  not  only  saw  it  growing  there,  the 
produce  of  free  labour,  but  that  he  also  saw  it  afterwards  exported. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  1  have  already  frequently  referred,  says,  he 
knows  that  its  cultivation  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  j  but 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Middlesex  tells  us  that  he  knows 
better  j  and  he  takes  upon  himself  to  affirm  that  no  such  thing 
exists.  But  it  does  so  happen,  that  it  was  threatened,  last  year,  in 
Committee,  that  the  evidence  of  the  Honourable  and  Gallant  Admiral 
behind  me,  should  be  thrown  overboard  ;  and  for  that  purpose  a  wit- 
ness was  produced  to  prove  that  free  labour  did  not  produce  sugar  in 
Venezuela,  and  that  no  sugar  was  exported  from  the  Caraccas. 
That  witness  was  Mr.  Bryan  Adams,  and  he  was  asked  this  unfortu- 
nate question-—"  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  exportation  of 
sugar  from  the  Caraccas  ?  "  His  answer  was — "  There  is."  He  was 
then  asked  as  to  its  extent.  He  replied  that  it  was  increasing,  and 
that  they  were  shipping  sugar  when  he  left.  "  Can  you  state  the 
quantity  ?"  His  reply  was—4'  I  don't  know,  but  I  saw  myself  200O 
barrels  at  La  Guayra  ready  for  exportation  to  the  United  States,  each 
barrel  holding  about  8  cwt." 

Now,  this  is  the  evidence  called,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
no  sugar  was  grown  in  that  country.  He  is  then  asked — 44  Is  this 
all  that  is  exported  ?"  He  answered — *'  No,  not  by  any  means." 
But  then,  the  Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hume),  exclaims,  "  Oh  ! 
that  is  all  grown  by  slave  labour  !  I  must  admit  that  sugar  is  grown 
in  the  Caraccas,  and  I  must  also  admit  that  it  is  exported;  but  then 
it  is  exclusively  the  growth  of  slave  labour."  Now,  Sir,  it  is  true 
that  there  may  be  about  20,000  slaves  still  remaining  in  Venezuela 
out  of  a  population  of  100,000  slaves  which  existed  there  in  1821, 
when  General  Bolivar  first  introduced  slave  emancipation  in  that 
country  j  but  to  shew  how  little  qualified  Mr.  Adams  was  to  speak 
upon  that  subject,  I  will  quote  some  more  passages  from  that  gen- 
tleman's evidence.  He  is  asked — "  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  free 
labour  in  Venezuela  T  "  I  believe  there  is  no  such  thing  as  free 
labour  j  I  never  saw  it.  I  saw  the  men  working  in  the  fields,  and 
I  believe  they  were  all  slaves."  He  is  then  asked — "  Do  you  know 
what  means  Admiral  Fleming  had  of  obtaining  information  upon 
that  point  ?"  His  reply  is — "  The  very  best; — he  mixed  in  the  best 
society,  and  was  received  in  every  planter's  house  j  and  he  possessed 
such  means  of  obtaining  information  as  no  other  Englishman  bad, 
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and  if  he  says  there  was  free  labour,  I  give  up  my  authority  at  once, 
for  I  am  no  authority  against  him  upon  the  subject."  And  it  is  not 
assuming  too  much  to  say,  that  this  witness,  I  think,  is  not  a  good 
authority  as  to  whether  free  labour  or  slave  labour  exists  in  Ve- 
nezuela. He  was  then  asked  whether  he  was  aware  that  emancipa- 
tion was  granted  to  the  slaves  in  the  Caraccos  by  General  Bolivar  ? 
He  replied,  that  he  recollected  something  about  such  a  measure 
being  intended,  but  he  did  not  think  it  had  taken  place.  He  like- 
wise stated  that  he  did  not  know  whether  any  price  had  been  fixed 
at  which  the  slaves  there  could  purchase  their  manumission ; — that 
he  had  read  Bolivar's  articles  upon  that  point,  but  that  he  had  not 
paid  much  attention  to  them,  reading  them  only  at  his  leisure  when 
he  found  them  tossing  about  his  parlour.  Now  this  is  the  gentle- 
man, upon  the  authority  of  whose  testimony  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Middlesex  takes  upon  himself  to  impeach — not  the  mere  hearsay 
evidence,  but  evidence  founded  upon  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
Honourable  and  Gallant  Admiral.  This  is  the  authority  upon  which 
he  ventures  to  deny  the  existence  and  practicability  of  free  labour. 
I  admit,  however,  that  the  question  of  free  labour  is  still  a  problem 
to  be  solved  j  and  admitting  that,  I  now  come  to  the  proposition  of 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Sheffield. 

Believing  the  practicability  of  free  labour  to  be  still  a  problem  — 
believing  that  the  sufficiency  of  the  inducement  held  out  to  the 
negro  by  the  payment  of  wages  to  procure  from  him  more  exertion 
than  is  barely  necessary  to  supply  him  with  the  few  wants  of  his 
merely  physical  existence,  is  still  a  point  in  doubt ; — feeling  certain, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  if  you  at  once  fling  off  all  restraints  of 
slavery,  and  leave  to  the  slave  the  choice  of  labouring  from  morning 
till  night,  or  of  labouring  only  to  obtain  the  mere  necessaries  of  life, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  of  certainty,  that  in  the  first  instance 
the  great  body  of  the  slaves  would  betake  themselves  to  a  life  of 
indolence  and  ease  in  preference  to  a  life  of  industry, — believing, 
and  feeling  these  things,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  cannot  acquiesce  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Sheffield,  whose 
first  proposition  is,  that  we  should  immediately  introduce  a  system 
of  free  and  unrestricted  labour  in  the  colonies.  The  Honourable 
Gentleman  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  many  principles  which  arc  ex- 
ceedingly true,  and  exceedingly  valuable  in  themselves,  as  abstract 
principles  ;  but  the  question  here  is,  whether  they  arc  applicable 
to  that  state  of  society  which  is  found  already  existing  in  the 
colonies  ?  It  may  be  said,  that  there  will  be  always  the  stimulus  of 
want,  and  the  anxiety  to  amend  their  station  in  life,  to  operate  upon 
the  negroes  as  inducements  to  free  labour  j  but  the  question  is,  not 
whether  you  can  obtain  free  labour  at  all,  but  whether  you  can  obtain 
it  upon  such  terms  as  will  ensure  the  keeping-up  the  profitable  cul  • 
vation  of  the  land,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  same  state  of  society 
as  exists  at  present  in  our  West  India  colonies.  What  do  we  find  to 
be  the  cose  at  this  moment  in  Jamaica  and  our  other  colonies  ?  A 
mode  of  cultivation,  requiring  very  cheap  labour  in  order  to  make 
it  profitable,  and  an  artificial  state  of  society  which  admits  of  that 
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cheap  labour  being  obtained.  But  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Sheffield  proposes  at  once,  and  without  delay,  to  substitute  a  species 
of  labour  for  that  cheap  labour  now  applied  in  those  countries,  which, 
if  employed  at  all,  would  be  employed  at  a  price  so  ruinously 
dear,  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  colonies  would  be  thrown  out 
of  cultivation.  This  is  my  honest  belief  of  the  effect  which  would 
be  produced  upon  the  planters,  if  we  were,  at  once,  to  substitute 
free  labour,  without  restriction,  for  the  labour  they  now  employ 
and  this  is  the  sense  in  which  it  only  can  be  said,  with  any  ground 
of  truth,  that  in  consequence  of  this  measure  the  cultivation  of  the 
estates  will  be  abandoned. 

The  Honourable  Member  for  Sheffield  says,  "  No  man  will  throw 
up  his  estate,  so  long  as  he  can  procure  labourers  to  work  them 
but  the  Honourable  Gentleman  should  recollect  that  the  only  condition 
upon  which  men  cultivate  their  estates  is,  that  they  may  obtain  an 
adequate  remuneration  for  it.  If  they  cannot  realize  a  profit,  of 
course,  as  prudent  men,  they  will  throw  up  their  estates,  and  the 
land  will  go  out  of  cultivation.  The  Honourable  Member  for  Essex 
has  argued  very  strongly  and  satisfactorily,  as  I  think,  against  the 
amendment  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Sheffield ;  though,  in 
doing  so,  he  seemed  to  imagine  that  he  was  all  the  while  arguing 
against  the  measure  of  Government.  The  Honourable  Member  says 
that,  whatever  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  requires 
Government  to  do,  the  Government  is  found  most  anxious  to  do. 
Now,  what  is  the  fact  >  This  is  the  great  question  upon  which  we  are 
at  issue  with  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth.  He  pleads  in 
favour  of  immediate  and  unrestricted  emancipation, — the  same  as  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Sheffield  has  done  ;  and  he  complains  of  the 
plan  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  because  it  does  not  go  to  that  ex- 
tent. Therefore,  all  the  argument  of  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Essex,  which  he  supposed  to  tell  against  the  plan  of  Government, 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  against  the  amendment  of  the  Honourable  Mem- 
ber  for  Sheffield,  and  in  favour  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Government. 
But  what  does  the  Honourable  Member  for  Essex  say  5  He  does  not 
object  to  emancipation  ;  he  concurs  in  the  necessity  for  it :  but  then 
he  complains  that  his  Majesty's  Government  have  rushed  into  this 
measure  with  a  heedless  and  a  ruinous  haste.  He  says,  "  I  know 
emancipation  must  go  on ;  but  I  protest  against  this  rashness,  this 
precipitation  of  Government,  in  proposing  a  plan  which  must  throw 
the  West  Indies  into  a  state  of  confusion,  and  lead  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  into  financial  difficulties ;  and  I  call  upon  them  to 
adopt  a  moderate  and  gradual  course,  and  not  to  urge  on  this  preci- 
pitate and  dangerous  scheme."  The  Honourable  Gentleman  has  also 
thought  proper  to  read  me  a  lecture  upon  the  virtue  of  humility ;  and 
has  intimated  that  1  ought  not  to  bring  forward  a  measure  of  such 
vast  importance,  and  of  so  complicated  a  nature,  prematurely,  and 
with  a  presumptuous  haste.  Now,  I  assure  the  Honourable  Gentle- 
man  that  I  brought  forward  the  measure,  not  only  with  a  deep  sense 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  course  we  were  about  to  pursue,  but  also  under 
a  thorough  conviction  of  the  inadequacy  of  my  powers  to  deal  with  it 
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as  its  importance  merited,— owing  to  my  want  of  information  on  colo- 
nial subjects.  But  was  it  a  matter  of  choice  ?  Literally,  was  it  in  the 
power  of  Government  to  avoid  bringing  it  forward  ?  Was  I,  then, 
out  of  a  mock-humility  and  an  affected  modesty,  to  shrink  from 
doing  my  duty,  as  the  organ  of  the  Government,  in  bringing  forward 
that  plan  which,  be  it  remembered,  was  not  my  own  plan,  but  that 
of  the  Government,  when,  from  the  office  I  have  the  honour  to  hold  in 
his  Majesty's  Councils,  it  became  my  peculiar  duty  to  do  so  ? 

The  Honourable  Gentleman  has  taunted  me  with  the  financial  dif- 
ficulties which  my  rashness  must  create  to  my  Noble  Colleague  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Now,  I  appeal  to  the  House,  whether 
I  am  a  man  likely  to  lead  my  Noble  Friend  into  difficulties  of  that 
kind  ?  Whatever  may  be  my  rashness — whatever  my  presumption — 
I,  at  least,  was  not  one  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  bring  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  into  financial  difficulties.  I  did  not  upbraid 
him  with  his  miserable  surplus  of  400,000/.  or  500,000/.  a-year. 
I  was  not  the  person  who  talked  of  the  narrow  margin  of  500,000/., 
and  then  wished  to  diminish  that  margin  by  voting  for  the  reduction 
of  a  tax  which  produced  5,000,000/.  to  the  revenue.  Talk  of  rash 
and  precipitate  measures,  indeed  !  I  never  came  down  and  stated  to 
this  House,  (and  a  more  dangerous — but  not  a  more  rash,  it  had  not 
that  excuse ;  for  it  was  a  long-considered  and  well -premeditated— 
a  more  dangerous  statement  I  never  heard),— I  never  came  down  and 
stated,  that  the  time  was  now  come  for  a  scramble,  and  that  every 
man  roust  make  the  best  bargain  he  could  for  himself  

Mr.  Baring. — If  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  alludes  to  me, 
I  beg  to  tell  him  I  never  said  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.  —  I  am  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House  

Mr.  Baring.— Sir,  I  must  insist  on  not  being  thus  misrepresented. 
I  protest  against  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  making  me  say, 
"  Now  this  was  the  time  for  a  scramble." — 1  never  did  say  any  such 
thing — I  never  made  use  of  any  language,  here  or  elsewhere,  that 
could  possibly  bear  any  such  construction  or  interpretation.  I  should 
have  been  ashamed  of  myself  if  1  had.  It  was  no  proposition  of 
mine  to  reduce  the  malt-tax ;  but  seeing  that  there  were  demands 
from  all  quarters  of  the  country  for  a  reduction  of  taxation,  each 
class  calling  for  a  reduction  of  the  tax  most  peculiarly  pressing  upon 
it,  what  I  said  was, — that  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  scramble,  as  it 
were,  from  all  quarters  to  get  rid  of  taxes,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
stand  forward  in  behalf  of  my  own  constituents,  and  to  protect  them 
from  those  taxes  which  pressed  most  heavily  upon  them. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  the  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  has  had  an  opportunity  of  correcting  the  impres- 
sion,—which  was  not  an  impression  on  my  mind  alone,  but  was  very 
widely  diffused  among  the  minds  of  those  around  me  j  an  impression 
produced  by  what  fell  from  him  on  a  former  night  The  expression, 
however,  which  he  used  was  as  liable  to  misconstruction  as  any  ex- 
pression I  may  at  any  time  make  use  of.  The  Honourable  Gentle- 
man s  words  were,  "  Now  the  scramble  is  begun."    I  am  glad  that  he 
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has  explained  them  by  telling  us  that  he  meant  a  scramble  for  the 
repeal  of  taxes ;  and  that  he  only  intended  to  signify  that  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  bounden  duty  to  get  rid  of  those  taxes  which  pressed  most 
heavily  upon  himself  and  his  constituents.    But  this  does  not  get  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  out  of  the  scrape  into  which  bis  vote  on  that 
occasion  has  plunged  him :  even  this  will  not  rescue  him  from  the 
imputation  of  having  attempted  to  diminish  the  revenue,  and  thus 
to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  country ;  and  I  confess,  if  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  and  his  friends  had  succeeded  in  effecting  the  reduction 
of  the  malt-duty,  I  should  not  have  expected  to  see  the  Honourable 
Gentleman's  favourite  barometer  of  public  prosperity— the  Three  per 
Cents., — up  at  91,  as  they  now  are.    The  Honourable  Gentleman, 
however,  although  be  certainly  does  not  look  forward  with  very 
favourable  expectations  to  the  ultimate  results  of  this  plan, — although 
he  thinks  that  a  gradual  and  cautious  policy — (which,  I  say,  we  have 
adopted)— would  have  been  better  than  this  sudden  transition  from  a 
state  of  absolute  slavery  to  one  of  absolute  freedom,— (a  transition 
that,  I  say,  we  have  not  effected); — yet  I  am  glad  to  find  that,  in  some 
points,  the  Honourable  Gentleman  is  prepared  to  agree  with  us  j  and 
that  he  does  not  think  our  plan  altogether  desperate.    He  admits  that 
the  effect  of  it  will  be,  that  the  negroes  will  be  well  fed  and  pros- 
perous,  happy  and  contented ;  and  he  has  given  us  an  account  of 
the  merriment  and  high  animal  spirits  of  that  people.    This  is  some 
consideration ;  and  then  the  Honourable  Gentleman  says  there  will 
be  no  bloodshed.    "  I  think,"  said  he,  "  that  we  shall  go  on  peace- 
ably and  tranquilly;"  but  he  added,  "if  you  takeaway  compulsory 
labour,  I  tell  you  that  the  growth  of  sugar  will  cease,  and  then  will 
ensue  a  train  of  ill  consequences;  a  diminution  in  the  revenue,  dis- 
tress in  the  shipping  interest,  distress  in  the  manufacturing  interest," 
and  so  on.    The  Honourable  Gentleman  need  not  tell  me  that  great 
injury  would  happen  to  those  important  interests  if  the  growth  of  sugar 
were  to  cease  ;  but  he  has  throughout  his  argument,  assumed  the  great 
point  in  dispute ;  and  having  taken  that  as  a  primary  consequence  of 
this  measure,  he  has  then  ascribed  to  it  that  long  and  terrible  train  of 
evils,  which,  he  predicts,  must  inevitably  follow  to  the  ulter  annihilation 
of  all  the  great  branches  of  the  industry  of  the  country. 

The  Honourable  Gentleman  then  tells  me,  that  I  consider  only  the 
loss  of  the  planters — that  I  do  not  take  into  account  the  injury  which 
this  plan  will  inflict  upon  other  and  greater  interests.  I  beg  to  say, 
that  I  am  not  open  to  any  such  thing;  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  very 
first  sentence  I  uttered  the  other  night,  was  intended  to  call  the 
attention  of  Parliameut  to  the  various  aud  complicated  interests  in- 
volved in  this  question.  "  But/'  observes  the  Honourable  Gentleman, 
"  all  these  consequences  will  necessarily  follow,  from  the  cessation  of 
the  growth  of  sugar ;  and  that  must  as  necessarily  cease,  if  you  turn 
all  the  slaves  loose."  But  we  do  not  turn  all  the  slaves  loose;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  provided,  that  every  planter,  independently  of  the 
compensation  he  is  to  receive  from  this  country,  shall,  for  a  limited 
period,  (which  is  proposed  to  be  twelve  years,)  have  the  compulsory 
labour  of  his  slaves  for  seven  hours  and  a  half  in  every  day.    If  the 
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Honourable  Gentleman  means  to  tell  me,  that  this  is  a  restriction 
which  will  render  it  impossible  to  cultivate  sugar,  from  all  I  can  learn 
upon  the  subject,  J  think  he  need  not  anticipate  such  a  result.  There 
will  be  some  difficulties  to  be  encountered ,  no  doubt ;  and  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivation  on  some  of  the  estates  will,  of  course,  be  in- 
creased ;  but  it  is  in  consideration  of  that  increased  expense,  that  we 
give  compensation— if  there  were  no  loss  or  profit  on  the  estate, 
by  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  there  would  be  no  claim  on  the  part  of 
the  planter  to  compensation.  But,  Sir,  I  have  a  most  valuable 
coadjutor  coming  to  my  aid;  and  let  me  take  this  opportunity  of 
remarking,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  loss  of  influence  of  the 
West  Indians  in  this  House,  or  whatever  may  have  been  the  melan- 
choly predictions  of  Honourable  Gentlemen,  as  to  the  future  want 
of  representation  of  the  West  India  interests,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  measure  which  passed  last  Session,  the  West  Indians  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  their  cause  has  been 
advocated  on  this  occasion:  and  if  the  Honourable  Gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  make  the  observation,  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  never  listened 
with  greater  pleasure  to  any  speech  than  I  did  to  the  speech  of  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Newark,  who  addressed  the  House  this 
evening,  I  believe  for  the  first  time ;  and  who  brought  forward  his 
case,  and  argued  it  with  a  temper,  an  ability,  and  a  fairness,  which 
may  well  be  cited  as  a  good  model  to  many  older  Members  of  this 
House  j  and  which  hold  out  to  this  House  and  to  the  country  grounds 
of  confident  expectation,  that  whatever  line  of  politics  he  may  here- 
after adopt,  that  line  he  will  be  able  to  establish  by  sound  argument ; 
that  whatever  cause  shall  have  the  good  fortune  of  his  advocacy,  will 
derive  from  it  great  support.  He  has  manifested,  I  think,  very  great 
ingenuity  and  ability  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  discussed  this 
question;  but  I  never  listened  to  a  speech  of  more  ingenuity, — I  never 
heard  a  more  remarkable  exemplification  of  that  quality,  than  that 
which  proceeded  from  my  Honourable  Friend,  the  Member  for  Lan- 
caster (Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart),  when  he  gently  insinuated  that  a  trifling 
increase  of  a  few  millions  to  the  proposed  grant,  might  possiblv  not 
be  objected  to ;  but  the  specific  amount  of  that  increase  his  modesty 
would  not  permit  him  to  mention;  though,  if  he  were  allowed  to  name 
a  given  sum,  he  would  say,—-"  ten  millions  more.*'  But,  letting  that 
pass  for  the  present,  I  am  happy  to  have  the  testimony  of  my 
Honourable  Friend  to  this  noint ;  and  to  find  that  (when  speaking, 
not  his  own  sentiments,  but  the  sentiments  of  the  West  Indian  body), 
from  bloodshed,  from  turbulence,  from  the  cessation  of  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  estates,  from  the  ruin  of  the  manufacturing  and  of  the  ship- 
ping—or the  total  annihilation  of  the  West  Indian — interests,  we 
have  nothing  whatever  to  fear  in  consequence  of  this  measure. 
The  measure  is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  one  ;  "  but,*  says  the  Honour- 
able Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Lancaster,  "  I  come  here,  with 
the  resolution  agreed  to  by  the  West  Indian  body,  to-day,  declaring 
that  they  are  ready  and  willing,  on  certain  conditions,  to  carry  into 
full  and  complete  effect  the  plan  of  emancipation  laid  down  in  the 
first  resolution  proposed  by  Government,  and  unanimously  adopted 
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by  this  House  the  other  night.  Not  that  it  is  not  a  great  experiment, 
and  of  infinite  importance  in  its  ultimate  consequences  ;  but  it  is  ah 
experiment  of  that  sort,  of  which  the  parlies  most  interested  are  will- 
ing to  run  the  risk,  and  expose  themselves  to  hazard."  Now,  men 
tlo  not  run  the  risk  of  that  which  involves  the  loss  of  their  lives,  the 
destruction  of  their  property,  and  the  plunging  of  their  country  in 
blood  ;  therefore  we  have  it,  on  the  evidence  of  the  West  Indian  body 
itself,  that  the  measure,  if  properly  followed  up,  may  be  carried  into 
safe  and  satisfactory  execution  ;  and  that  there  is  a  possibility — nay,  a 
great  probability— of  the  successful  conversion  of  labour  now  obtained 
from  slaves,  into  the  labour  of  freemen. 

With  respect  to  the  third  amendment  proposed  by  my  Honourable 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Lancaster, — to  speak  truly,  that  amendment 
does  not  appear  to  be  one  of  great  importance,  whichever  way  it  is 
carried  ;  at  the  same  time,  if  I  am  called  upon  to  come  to  a  decision 
upon  it,  inasmuch  as  it  will  curtail  the  extent  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  Government, — and  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  curtailment  of  the 
freedom  of  those  whose  freedom  cannot  be  dangerous,  but  may  be 
advantageous,— I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  oppose  that  resolution. 
My  Honourable  Friend  says,  that  the  parents  will  nqt  take  care  of 
their  children,  and,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  left  to  the  protection 
of  the  masters.  Now,  what  point  is  there  upon  which  the  evidence 
is  more  unanimous  than  upon  any  other,  if  it  be  not  this — that  the 
natural  affections,  in  the  negroes,  are  stronger  almost  than  in  any 
other  class  of  persons  ?  It  is  well  established  by  the  evidence  of  my 
Honourable  and  Gallant  Friend,  that  the  negro  parents  entertain  (he 
most  anxious  wish,  if  they  may  not  obtain  freedom  for  themselves, — 
that,  at  least,  they  may  see  their  offspring  free.  My  Honourable 
Friend  proposes  that  children,  born  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  may 
be  apprenticed  to  the  master  of  the  parents,  and  that  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  take  them  for  a  limited  period.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  this  principle  should  not  be  made  applicable,  now,  to  all  children 
under  six  years  of  age,  as  well  as  to  children  hereafter  to  be  born; 
The  argument  which  applies  to  the  one  case  will  equally  apply  to 
the  other. 

Now,  I  turn  to  my  Noble  Friend,  the  Member  for  Northumberland, 
who  wishes  me  to  postpone  these  two  resolutions,  in  order  that  he  may 
not  be  prevented  from  agreeing  in  the  adoption  of  the  next  resolution, 
which  proposes  a  pecuniary  compensation  to  the  planters.  Sir,  my 
reasons  for  not  acceding  to  his  proposal  are  two-fold :  first,  because 
it  will  not  remove  the  difference  of  opinion  between  us,  but  will 
■only  postpone  that  discussion — which  he  is  anxious  to  avoid  now — 
to  a  Inter  period,  when  the  principle  of  the  third  resolution  shaH 
come  to  be  considered ;  and  because,  in  the  next  place,— (and  which 
I  think  a  much  more  serious  objection)— I  deem  it  desirable,  both  as 
it  regards  the  interests  of  the  planters  and  of  the  negroes,  that  it 
should  go  forth  to  the  colonies  that  Parliament,  while  it  declares  that 
there  shall  be  an  entire  and  complete  termination  of  those  bonds 
which  now  unite  the  slave  with  his  master,  has  also  fixed  a  time 
within  which  his  own  improvidence  mav  not  debar  him  from  a  main- 
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of  baste  and  rashness  which  would  render  insurrection  in  the  colo- 
nies inevitable,  it  is  that  which  would  set  the  slaves  of  Demerara, 
Trinidad,  or  Berbice  free,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  those  of  Ja- 
maica and  the  other  colonies  to  continue  for  five  or  six  years  longer 
in  a  state  of  unmitigated  slavery.  Sir,  it  would  be  impossible  for  all 
the  power  of  this  country  to  introduce  freedom  into  any  one  of  those 
small  islands,  and  to  continue  slavery  in  Jamaica.  But  the  Honour- 
able Gentleman  says,  if  we  were  to  do  so,  wc  might  then  collect  our 
fleets  and  armies  in  and  about  the  island  where  the  experiment  was 
being  tried,  and  there  could  be  no  danger.  But  it  is  not  there,  Sir, 
that  the  danger  would  exist  j  it  is  in  that  island  where  you  do  not 
adopt  freedom  that  the  danger  would  be  generated.  The  Honour- 
able Gentleman's  notions  of  caution  appear  to  me  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary kind.  He  would  concentrate  all  our  force  around  the  small 
island,  which,  by  being  selected  for  the  immediate  enjoyment  of 
freedom,  would  have  every  just  ground  to  be  satisfied,  and  to  remain 
at  peace ;  while  he  would  leave,  unprotected,  those  other  islands 
which  he  would  exclude  from  all  participation  in  freedom,  and  wherein 
by  that  exclusion,  he  would  produce  discord,  turbulence,  and  confu- 
sion, ten  times  greater  than  can  be  apprehended  from  the  universal 
adoption  of  this  measure.  I  confess  that  this  is  a  risk  which  I  would 
not  venture  to  face.  I  cannot  but  entertain  very  considerable  hope, 
— more  especially  after  the  expressions  of  opinion  which  have  fallen 
from  those  most  immediately  connected  with  the  West  Indian  inte- 
rests,— that  this  great  experiment  will  succeed,  and  that  the  result 
will  falsify  the  predictions  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Essex,  as 
completely  as  his  former  predictions  of  the  result  of  another  impor- 
tant measure  have  been  falsified  j  and  I  doubt  not  that  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  congratulate  him  upon  seeing  this  plan  safely  and 
satisfactorily  carried  into  effect,  with  credit  to  this  country,  and  with 
certain  security  to  our  colonial  possessions. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — It  would  be  unfair  to  expect  the  attention 
of  the  House,  at  this  late  hour,  to  a  prolonged  discussion  of  so  im- 
portant a  point, — as  that  of  the  substitution  of  free  labour  for  slave 
labour.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  enter  upon  the  subject  to-night,  but 
will  lake  an  early  opportunity  of  stating  the  views  I  entertain  upon 
it ;  because,  upon  those  views,  hinge,  in  my  judgment,  the  neces- 
sity and  policy  of  proceeding  rapidly  with  this  measure.  The  con- 
viction upon  my  mind  is,  that  if  you  do  not  substitute  wages  as  an 
inducement  to  labour,  you  will  completely  fail  in  your  object.  No- 
thing could  be  more  unfortunate  to  the  object  of  my  regard— the 
negro— than  that  he  should  be  prevented  from  exerting  his  industry 
profitably  to  himself,  for  the  years  coming  on.  There  is,  however, 
a  more  important  reason  why  I  think  we  ought  to  admit  of  no  delay 
in  the  full  consummation  of  emancipation — namely,  that  which  is 
founded  on  the  all-comprehensive  views  of  humanity  j  because  I  do 
feel  more  intensely,  every  hour,  that  the  fate  of  five  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  hangs  upon  our  decision— that  as  we  go  right,  or  wrong, 
in  this  great  undertaking,  so  their  happiness  or  misery,  their  freedom 
or  continued  slavery,  is  likely  to  be  the  result.    I  feel,  in  the  strong- 
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est  manner,  that  if  you  do  not  offer  an  inducement  to  the  negro  to 
labour,  you  will  have  no  labour  at  all.  I  cannot  substitute  for  the 
whip,  on  the  one  hand,  anything  but  a  system  of  wages  on  the  other. 
I  shall  undoubtedly  feel  it  my  duty  to  oppose  that  part  of  the  plan 
which  proposes  apprenticeship.  But  my  chief  purpose  in  rising  was 
— to  say,  that  I  think  I  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  cause 
which  I  advocate,  if  I  did  not,  before  we  dispose  of  these  resolutions, 
bring  forward  the  subject  of  free  and  slave  labour.  I  trust  I  shall 
be  able  to  do  so  before  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  introduces  his 
little  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  With  regard  to  that 
part  of  the  plan,  I  believe  the  public  arc  willing  to  accede  to  any 
reasonable  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  object  we 
all  have  in  view.  For  myself,  I  will  most  cheerfully  vote  money, 
provided  we  arc  to  have  a  substantial  and  perfect  system  of  freedom  ; 
but  I  will  not  vote  a  single  farthing  if  it  be  determined  to  enact  that 
the  slave  shall  be  bound  to  an  apprenticeship  of  twelve  years.  I 
will,  on  Monday  next,  move  a  resolution  embodying  my  views  on 
this  subject;  and  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  press  it  to  a  division. 

Mr.  Hume. — I  wish  to  state,  that  the  charge  which  the  Right 
Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  makes  against  me—  namely, 
that  I  wish  to  stop  emancipation,  is  utterly  voi  d  of  any  foundation 
whatever.  On  the  contrary,  I  wish  emancipation  to  take  place  ;  but 
I  wish  it  to  take  place  without  injury  to  the  planters.  The  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  has  asked  me  why,  if  I  thought  further  in- 
quiry necessary,  I  did  not  propose  it  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Session  ?  Why,  Sir,  so  early  as  the  third  day  of  this  Session,  I  sug- 
gested to  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  that  they  should  immediately  re- 
new the  inquiry  of  last  Session  :  and  what  was  the  answer  ?  It 
was,  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  appoint  a  Committee,  or  that 
any  inquiry  should  take  place,  until  the  question  was  brought  before 
the  House  by  the  Government.  Therefore,  I  think  it  extremely 
unfair,  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  should  impute  to  me 
as  a  fault,  my  not  proposing  the  re-appointment  of  the  Committee, 
when  he  and  bis  Colleagues  were  the  sole  cause  of  my  not  doing  so. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — The  question  was  put  by  the  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  on  the  23rd  of  February,  and  on  the  26th  the 
plan  of  his  Majesty's  Government  was  proposed  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Hume. — I  admit  it ;  but  that  only  confirms  my  statement ; 
therefore  no  imputation  can  be  fairly  cast  upon  me.  The  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  has  wholly  misrepresented  my  statement 
respecting  the  Carraccas.  He  accuses  me  of  saying  that  no  sugar 
was  exported  from  the  Carraccas.  Now,  what  is  the  fact  >  The 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  in  his  speech  "on  a  former  occasion, 
said,  that  until  a  system  of  free  labour  was  established  in  the  Carac- 
cas  in  1821,  no  sugar  was  grown  there.  This  was  his  allegation* 
What  did  I  do  ?  I  brought  evidence  to  show,  that  in  1789  sugar 
was  manufactured  in  that  country  to  an  immense  extent  \  and  that 
while  coffee  and  cotton  were  cultivated,  partly  by  slaves,  and  partly 
by  free  labourers,  sugar  and  cocoa  were  cultivated  by  slaves  alone. 
'I  his,  then,  is  a  direct  denial  of  the  whole  statement  of  the  Right 
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Honourable  Gentleman.  I  have  been  taunted  by  the  Honourable 
and  Learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  too,  with  having,  at  my 
election,  pledged  myself  against  slavery  in  general ;  but  that  i  have 
now  come  to  particular  points,  and  object  to  abolition  in  detail.  But 
what  has  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  himself  done  ?  He 
pledged  himself  to  his  constituents  upon  particulars ;  and  is  now 
endeavouring  to  escape  out  of  his  pledges  upon  mere  generalities. 

Dr.  Lushington. — No!  No! 
.  Mr.  Hume. — I  have  as  much  right  to  say  so  of  him,  as  he  has  to 
attack  me.  What  he  is  not  inclined  to  take,  he  should  not  be  quite 
so  forward  to  give.  I  did  not  introduce  the  subject  of  elections ; 
but  since  he  has  done  so,  let  him  take  the  change — if  he  pleases. 
The  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  has  complained  of  my 
reading  extracts,  only,  of  certain  Parliamentary  documents  j  but 
why  did  I  do  so  ?  My  motion  was  for  the  whole  of  the  documents,  but 
his  Majesty's  Government  thought  proper  to  give  only  extracts ; 
therefore  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  may  perceive  that 
he  has  no  right  to  complain  of  me  in  that  instance.  I  never,  here 
Qr  elsewhere,  pretended  to  say  what  I  did  not  mean  to  do  ;  therefore 
the  Honourable  and  Learned  Doctor  has  no  cause  to  impute  to  me 
that  I  profess  one  thing  and  mean  another.  That  principle  governs 
no  part  of  my  proceedings  j  and  I  am  surprised  he  should  have 
brought  such  a  charge  against  me,  for  I  challenge  him  to  produce 
one  single  question, — whatever  my  opinions  may  have  been  re- 
specting it, — upon  which  1  did  not  express  those  opinions  most 
openly.  1  defy  him  to  the  proof.  But  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
Learned  Doctor's  attack  upon  me  was,  to  enable  himself  to  ride  off 
from  his  own  pledges  upon  vague  generalities.  I  wish  not  to  make 
this  a  personal  matter  j  but  when  any  Honourable  Member  endea- 
vours to  create  an  impression  that  he  is  right  and  I  am  wrong,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  endeavouring  to  shew  that  he  is  wrong  and 
I  am  right.  In  short,  he  has  altogether  failed  in  bis  attempt  to  hold 
me  up  as  the  friend  to  a  system  of  slavery,  as  the  champion  of 
liberty  without  these  walls,  and  something  very  different  within 
them.  But  I  now  come  to  the  question  put  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able Secretary,  who  savs  that  the  substitution  of  free  labour  for 
slave  labour  is  a  question  yet  to  be  solved.  He  has  stated  that  I  ob- 
jected to  emancipation  under  any  modification.  Sir,  I  repudiate  the 
charge  altogether.  I  deny  that  this  motion  of  mine  has  any  such 
tendency  as  he  ascribes  to  it ;  but  are  we,  or  is  it  for  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  to  say — what  shall  be  the  amount  of  the 
sum  to  be  taken  from  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this 
measure  ?  

Several  Honourable  Members. — Question  !  Question  ! 

Mr.  Hume. — I  will  not  detain  the  house  any  further,  but  I  am 
anxious  to  place  my  amendment  on  record.  1  do  not  expect  that 
many  will  support  it,  but  I  will  not  withdraw  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. — I  wish  to  know  whether  the  Government 
mean  to  take  any  vote  to-night ;  because  the  whole  debate  has  been 
upon  the  third  resolution,  not  a  word  having  been  said  upon  the 
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second  ?  I  suppose  it  is  not  intended  to  go  farther  than  that  reso- 
lution to-night. 

Mr,' Secretary  Stanley. — It  is  true  that  the  debate  has  been  on 
the  third  resolution,  rather  than  on  the  second ;  but  I  think  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  second  resolution, 
because  that  and  the  third  are  intimately  connected. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. — The  two  questions  are  not  necessarily  con- 
nected. Those  who  think  there  should  be  an  absolute  abolition  of 
slavery, — those  who  think  it  may  be  abolished  with  certain  modifi- 
cations,— may  all  equally  vote  for  the  freedom  of  persons  to  be  here- 
after born.  1  am  not  prepared  to  support  the  motion  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee.  If  Government,  indeed,  had  proposed  to  make 
further  inquiry  before  carrying  their  plan  into  execution,  I  should  not 
have  objected  to  that  course.  But  I  think  the  execution  of  the  plan 
had  better  be  left  to  those  on  whom  its  responsibility  rests, — I  mean 
ihe  executive  Government.  If  I  am  called  upon,  to-night,  to  vote 
upon  the  second  resolution,  1  must  say  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  shall 
be  inclined  to  give  it  my  assent ;  because  I  think  the  safest  step  that 
can  be  taken  towards  the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery  is,  a  declara- 
tion that  infants,  hereafter  born,  shall  be  free.  I  think  we  were  not 
wise  in  so  decidedly  negativing  that  proposition  some  years  since :  for 
I  do  not  feel  the  force  of  the  argument  which  was  used  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning on  that  occasion, — namely,  that  the  contrast  of  the  condition  of 
the  child  and  the  parent  would  be  so  strong  that  you  would  dissatisfy 
the  parent  and  create  animosity  between  parent  and  child.  Now,  if 
it  be  true  that  the  slave  possesses  the  same  feelings,  affections,  and 
passions  as  ourselves,  I  cannot  think  that  you  can  confer  a  greater 
pleasure  on  the  parent  than  the  conviction  that  his  child  will  not  be  a 
sharer,  with  himself,  in  the  sufferings  of  slavery.  I,  therefore,  Sir, 
must  object  very  strongly  to  the  course  which  has  been  proposed,  as  it 
certainly  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  views  of  the  subject.  We  are 
to  declare  by  this  resolution  that  children  under  six  years  of  age  shall 
be  declared  free  immediately  after  the  passing  of  this  Act.  Now,  at 
present,  in  consequence  of  the  existing  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
children,  the  masters  have  a  very  strong  security  for  the  behaviour  of 
the  slaves,  which  the  passing  of  this  Act  must  deprive  them  of.  I 
think  it  is  a  most  important  thing,  that  these  regulations,  which  are  to 
be  applied  to  all  the  colonies,  should  be  adjusted  in  concert  with  the 
colonial  legislatures.  If,  therefore,  I  am  called  upon  to  assent  to  the 
single  resolution,  I  am  not  prepared  to  oppose  it ;  but  I  trust  that  the 
third  resolution,  which  will  pledge  the  House  decidedly  to  the  whole 
system  of  apprenticeship,  will  not  be  proposed  to-night ;  and  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  it  will  not  be  established  as  a  principle,  that  if  we  as- 
sent to  the  second  resolution,  we  concur,  by  implication,  in  the  third. 
If  that  be  the  case,  I  should  certainly  be  inclined  to  propose,  as  an 
amendment,  the  introduction  of  the  words — "  All  children  after  a 
time  to  be  named  in  this  Act."  To  call  upon  us  to  pass  the  third  re- 
solution to-night,  is  something  like  calling  upon  the  House  to  pledge 
itself  to  a  course  of  proceeding  from  which,  on  a  future  occasion,  it 
may  see  reason  to  dissent. 
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Lord  Viscount  Howick.— I  must  say,  that  I  concur  with  the 
Hight  Honourable  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tamwortb,  in  thinking 
that  we  should  not  be  called  upon  to  accede  to  these  resolutions.  By 
declaring  that  all  children  under  six  shall  be  free,  we  imply  that  all 
above  that  age  are  to  be  slaves.  My  Right  Honourable  Friend  says 
"  no ;"  all  I  can  say  is,  that  1  can  understand  the  wording  of  the  Act 
in  no  other  sense.  As  I  have  before  said,  I  am  so  anxious  to  expedite 
these  proceedings,  that  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  avoid  dividing  the 
House  on  the  second  resolution.  I  certainly  would  not  stay  and  vote 
for  that  resolution ;  but  still  1  would  not  give  the  House  the  trouble 
of  dividing  upon  it.  If  an  amendment  should  be  proposed  on  the 
other  resolution,  1  think  it  would  be  very  important  that  we  should 
come  to  a  debate  on  the  principle  of  this  apprenticeship,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  clear  understanding. 

The  Chairman.— If  no  Honourable  Member  wishes  to  propose  an 
amendment  on  the  second  resolution,  that  resolution  had  better  be 
put  at  once. 

Mr.  Buckingham. — I  shall  beg  to  withdraw  my  amendment  for 
the  present,  as  I  think  it  will  be  better  discussed  on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  certainly  imagined  that  the  Ho- 
nourable Member  iutended  to  bring  forward  an  amendment  on  the 
second  resolution:  indeed,  I  thought  we  had  been  debating  that 
amendment  all  this  evening ;  and  yet,  just  at  the  close  of  the  night's 
discussion,  we  are  told  that  we  cannot  have  the  debate  taken  on  that 
resolution,  and,  therefore,  the  amendment  is  to  be  withdrawn,  on  the 
understanding  that  it  is  to  be  brought  forward  again  at  some  future 
time.  I  must  do  the  Honourable  Gentleman  the  justice  to  admit,  that 
he  laid  down  a  doctrine  to  which  he  has  strictly  adhered ;  but  as  it 
appears  that  the  proposition  of  the  third  resolution  will  give  rise  to  a 
species  of  double  debate,  I  have  no  objection  to  postpone  the  discus- 
sion of  the  third  resolution  until  to-morrow  night.  Taking;  into  consi- 
deration the  importance  of  the  question,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
principle  it  involves,  it  certainly  is  very  important  that  we  should 
come  to  the  discussion  of  the  question,  unembarrassed  with  any  other 
consideration. 

Mr.  O'Connell. — The  amendment  which  has  been  suggested  will , 
in  all  probability,  render  unnecessary  that  proposed  by  the  Honour- 
able Member  for  Sheffield  ;  and  if  it  be  his  intention  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth,  I  think  it  would 
be  better  not  to  press  the  other  amendment  at  present. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  quite  concur  in  the  recommendation  of 
the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  for  Dublin ;  and  I  certainly  think 
that  the  best  course  the  Honourable  Member  could  adopt  would  be, 
to  withdraw  his  motion,  at  all  events,  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Buckingham. — I  beg  to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

The  amendment  (of  Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart)  was  then  put,  and  negatived. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. — All  I  ask  the  House  to  do  is,  to  reserve 

to  themselves  the  power  of  fixing  the  time  after  which  the  children 
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bom  of  slaves  shall  be  declared  free.  Now,  as  I  think  it  very  im- 
portant that  the  House  should  not  be  hastily  called  upon  to  pledge 
themselves  upon  this  important  branch  of  the  subject,  I  shall  beg  to 
move  as  an  amendment — "  That  it  is  expedient  that  all  persons  born 
after  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  this  Act  of  Parliament,*'  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — The  Right  Honourable  Baronet  will 
see  that  all  persons  born  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  will  necessarily 
be  children  under  six  years  of  age.  I  therefore  do  not  see  the  utility 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet's  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  then  put,  and  negatived,  and  the  resolution 
was  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  the  Chairman  reported  progress,  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  sit  again  on  Monday  next. 


ADJOURNED  DEBATE  ON  THE  RESOLUTIONS. 

Monday,  June  10. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  was  then  read,  and  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  Committee. 
The  Chairman  then  read  the  third  resolution  : — 
"  That  all  persons,  now  slaves,  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as 
apprenticed  labourers,  and  to  acquire  thereby  all  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  freemen,  subject  to  the  restriction  of  labouring  under  con- 
ditions, and  for  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  Parliament,  for  their  present 
owners." 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  Gentleman  in 
this  House  who  feels  more  deeply  than  I  do,  the  obligations,  that 
those  who  entertain  the  opinions  which  I  do,  owe  to  his  Majesty's 
Government  for  the  course  they  have  taken  on  this  question.  They 
have  frankly  and  fairly  lent  their  assistance  to  advance  the  great 
cause  of  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  them  to 
admit,  that  they  have  done  more  to  forward  it  than  all  preceding' 
Governments.  It  is,  therefore,  with  great  reluctance  that  I  feci 
myself  called  upon,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  offer  anything  like  oppo- 
sition to  any  portion  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  address- 
ing the  House  on  certain  points  connected  with  this  subject,  which 
I  think  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  as  to  which,  in  my 
opinion,  the  plan  proposed  proceeds  on  an  erroneous  principle. 
Jicfore,  however,  I  proceed  to  do  this,  I  will  make  some  general 
observations  with  reference  to  remarks  that  have  been  made  in 
previous  debates.  The  Honourable  Member  for  Essex  has  thought 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  tell  us  that  this  is  a  subject  of  very  great  im- 
portance. Now,  I  am  extremely  glad  to  receive  the  admonitions  of 
the  Honourable  Gentleman  on  any  subject  j  but  when  he  tells  the 
House  that  this  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  I  can  only  say, 
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that  no  one  ia  more  fully  aware  of  it  than  myself.  The  Honourable 
Member  has  threatened  the  House  with  a  revulsion  of  public  feel- 
ing on  this  subject  j  awl  predicts  that,  instead  of  meeting  with 
approbation,  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  my  name,  with  the 
names  of  those  who  have  exerted  themselves  on  this  question,  will 
be  held  up  to  execration,  and  that  we  shall  become  odious  to  the 

Keople.  Now,  on  this  question  affecting  so  deeply  the  interests  and 
ves  of  so  many  hundred  thousands  of  human  beings,  provided  I 
can  effect  my  object,  it  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  impor- 
tance to  me  in  what  light  my  conduct  may  be  regarded. 

We  have  been  told,  that  the  consequence  of  this  plan  for  eman- 
cipating the  negro,  will  be  to  inflict  an  injury  qn  the  West  India 
planters,  and,  of  course,  that  it  will  occasion  a  great  loss  to  the 
revenue.  Now,  I  adtnit  that  these  are  important  considerations ; 
but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  such  reasonings  would  be  conclu- 
sive with  me,  even  if  I  were  convinced  of  the  result  As  I  just 
said,  I  admit  the  importance  of  these  considerations,  but  I  feel  my- 
self compelled  to  view  the  case  as  deeply  injuring  the  cause  of 
humanity.  This,  in  my  mind,  is  a  much  more  important  considera- 
tion than  any  that  can  be  urged  on  the  opposite  side.  But  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Essex,  also,  has  told  us,  that  if  those  who 
advocate  immediate  emancipation  succeed  in  gaining  all  they  de- 
mand, it  will  lead  to  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes.  Now,  there  is 
no  man  in  this  House  who  dreads  the  consequences  of  an  insurrection 
of  the  negroes  more  than  I  do,  but  no  one  can  have  a  deeper  con- 
viction of  anything  than  I  have,  that  if  the  Legislature  do  not  im- 
mediately proceed  to  interfere,  that  that  event  will  happen.  Then, 
again,  we  have  been  told  that  we  shall  lose  the  colonies.  Now,  my 
own  conviction  is,  that  the  colonies  will  be  lost  if  the  question  be 
left  longer  undecided;  and  I  am  satisfied,  that  if  a  Government 
opposed  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  were  to  come  into  power, 
not  one  of  the  colonies  would  remain  in  our  possession  for  six 
months.  If  I  am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
House,  I  would  rather  postpone  my  observations  to  a  future  occa- 
sion, when  I  perhaps  shall  be  heard  with  more  attention.  But  I 
think,  that  in  a  case  where  the  welfare  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow-creatures  is  involved,  the  subject  is  deserving  of  every 
attention  ;  though  I  will  not  go  further  than  to  ask  for  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  for  a  very  short  time-  My  Honourable  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Essex,  has  taunted  my  Honourable  and  Learned  Friend, 
the  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  myself,  with  having  no 
theory.  Now,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  we  have  no  theory,  and 
that  we  only  come  down  to  this  House,  satisfied  of  the  imperative 
necessity  of  emancipating  the  negroes.  But,  then,  the  Honourable 
Member  asks,  what  is  to  make  the  newly  emancipated  negro  work  ? 
That  will  be  the  effect  of  wages,  and  an  inducement  of  that  sort 
alone  will  make  them  work.  A  great  many  other  topics  have  been 
touched  on  iu  the  course  of  these  discussions.  There  was  one  as 
rcgurds  the  decrease  of  the  negro  population  j  and  on  this  point  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  was  pleased  to  dwell  upon  what  he 
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called  my  inconsistencies,  but  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  go  into 
that  point  now.  The  Honourable  Member  for  Middlesex  was  pleased 
to  call  us  foolish  philanthropists  j  he  said,  "  Oh !  you  are  only 
attending  to  a  minor  case — that  is,  a  case  affecting  several  hundred 
thousand  human  beings  j  whereas,"  said  the  Honourable  Member, 
"  I  will  tell  you  of  a  much  stronger  case,  namely— the  soldiers  of 
this  country,  and  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  them.**  Now,  of 
all  the  exaggerations  that  J  ever  heard,  even  from  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  himself,  that  was  the  greatest  that  was  uttered  by  the 
Honourable  Gentleman,  as  to  the  punishment  of  the  soldiers.  The 
Honourable  Gentleman  said,  that  458,000  lashes  had  been  inflicted, 
in  one  year,  on  British  soldiers. 

Mr.  Hume. — I  took  my  information  from  a  return  on  the  Table  $ 
if,  therefore,  I  was  wrong,  I  was  misled. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  will  not  question  the  authority  of  the 
Honourable  Gentleman,  if  he  spoke  from  an  official  return  ;  I  must, 
therefore,  be  wrong.  But,  said  the  Honourable  Member,  you 
are  straining  at  gnats,  and  swallowing  camels.  The  Honourable 
Member  calculated,  that  in  the  army  one  soldier  out  of  every  se- 
venty-nine is  flogged  j  but  I  assert,  that  the  punishment  of  the 
slaves  is  as  one  in  three.  The  one  soldier  in  seventy-nine  is  flogged 
under  the  authority  of  the  law,  but  the  one  slave  in  three  is  punished 
without  any  law,  at  the  mere  discretion  of  his  master.  Then  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Essex  told  us,  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  well-meant  zeal  among  those  who  advocated  the  immediate 
abolition  of  slavery,  but  that  we  wanted  understanding;  and  he 
added,  that  if  we  had  gone  to  him  for  advice,  he  would  readily  have 
given  it  to  us.  The  Honourable  Gentleman  said  that  he  would 
have  recommended  that  we  should  sprinkle  slavery  and  freedom 
throughout  the  colonies — that  in  short,  we  should  have  slavery  in 
Jamaica,  and  free  labour  in  Trinidad. 

Mr.  Baring.— What  I  said  was  this — that  as  it  was  admitted,  on 
all  hands,  that  this  was  an  experiment,  and  a  doubtful  one,  we 
should  adopt  a  careful  mode  of  proceeding,  and  try  it  only  partially  j 
but  I  never  contemplated,  as  the  Honourable  Gentleman  supposes, 
leaving  slavery  in  one  colony,  and  establishing  freedom  in  another. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  never  supposed  my  Honourable  Frieod 
meant  anything  so  foolish  as  to  endeavour  to  keep  up  a  state  of 
permanent  slavery.  But  my  Honourable  Friend  saia,  "  come  to  me, 
you  well-meaning  but  foolish  men,  and  I  will  give  you  some  sound 
advice — begin,  and  see  how  your  plan  works  in  one  colony,  before 
you  endeavour  to  carry  it  into  effect  in  tanother — begin  your  plan  at 
Trinidad,  and  then  proceed  to  try  its  success  in  Jamaica."  But  if 
this  course  were  adopted,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Jamaica  would 
soon  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The  question,  then,  for  the 
House  to  decide  is,  whether  the  slaves  shall  be  emancipated  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  law  or  otherwise.  My  Honourable  Friend 
also  recommended  that  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared  should  be 
collected  in  those  colonies  which  are  emancipated. 

Mr.  Baring. — No !  No ! 
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Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  am  sure  thnt  I  would  be  the  last 
person,  willingly,  to  misrepresent  anything  that  fell  from  the  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  on  this  or  any  other  point;  but  I  certainly 
thought  that  he  recommended  that  troops  should  be  sent  to  the 
emancipated  colonies  to  protect  the  planters.  In  my  opinion,  if 
you  required  fifty  soldiers  to  protect  you  in  an  emancipated  colony, 
100,000  troops  would  not  be  sufficient  to  defend  you  from  the  effect 
of  the  disappointment  that  would  result  from  destroying  the  hope  of 
emancipation. 

I  will  now  beg  the  House  to  listen  for  a  short  time  to  the  objections 
which  I  entertain  to  the  plan  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman. 
The  Honourable  Member  for  Lancaster  told  the  House  that  he  had 
but  one  great  objection  to  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  slaves,— 
namely,  that  if  the  negroes  were  once  emancipated,  they  would  not 
work.  The  Honourable  Gentleman  said  that  this  was  the  end  of  all 
his  objections,  and,  if  he  were  satisfied  on  this  point,  he  should 
not  oppose  immediate  emancipation.  Now,  I  am  prepared  to  shew 
that  the  negroes  will  work,  when  liberated,  without  any  other 
stimulus  than  that  of  wages  ;  the  objection  is,  not  that  they  will 
not  work  for  wages,  but  that  the  whites  will  not  give  them  wages. 
The  negroes  will  maintain  themselves  and  families,  whenever  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  I  say,  that  there  never  was  a 
more  groundless  assertion  than  that  the  emancipated  slaves  will 
not  work  at  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  I  will  shew  that  they  will 
work  when  you  pay  them  wages ;  but  it  is  only  by  wages  that  you 
will  induce  them  to  work  at  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  or  anything 
else.  1  think  that  my  Honourable  Friend,  the  Member  for  Essex, 
said  that  free  labour  was  cheaper  than  slave  labour— at  least  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Lancaster  laid  down  the  principle,  and  said, 
that  if  the  planter  of  Jamaica  could  be  sure  of  obtaining  free  labour, 
he  would  find  it  cheaper  than  slave  labour;  and  that,  if  the  fact  of 
the  success  of  free  labour  was  established,  no  one  would  gain  more 
than  the  planter  himself  by  emancipation.  I  will  not  enter  upon 
this  point,  because  it  was  admitted — and,  indeed,  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  no  one  will,  at  the  present  day,  dispute  the  fact, — 
that  free  labour  is  far  better  than  slave  labour.  "  But  then,"  says 
the  Honourable  Gentleman,  "  the  negro  is  so  incorrigibly  indolent 
as  to  preclude  the  expectation  of  getting  him  to  work  as  a  free 
labourer."  If  this  be  the  only  argument,  I  should  like  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Honourable  Gentleman  who  stated  this  assertion  as 
a  fact,  and  to  ask  him  what  proof  he  has,  founded  on  experience, 
that  the  negro  will  not  work  for  wages.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
do  better,  after  the  previous  discussions  that  have  taken  place  with 
respect  to  free  labour,  than  refer  to  evidence  on  the  point,  which 
will  satisfactorily  prove  that  when  you  call  upon  the  negro  to  exert 
himself,  and  when  you  give  him  a  motive  to  do  so,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  result.  The  evidence  is  so  conclusive,  ou  my  mind,  that  1  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  couvince  the  Honourable  Gentleman  that  emancipa- 
tion should  be  conceded  without  delay.  The  first  case  which  I  shall 
allude  to  is  the  one  that  was  dwelt  on  by  the  Honourable  Member 
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for  Middlesex,  namely,  the  negroes  on  the  Winkle  estate,  which 
the  Honourable  Gentleman  said  were  placed  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Stephen,  and  other  zealous  emancipists. 
My  Honourable  Friend  said  that  these  slaves  would  not  work,  and 
that  they  were  in  a  most  degraded  state.  I  admit  that  these  negroes 
were  at  that  time  in  the  Worst  state  j  but  this  only  proves  the  badness 
of  slavery,  and  that,  do  what  you  would,  it  was  a  condition  you 
could  not  improve.  I  admit  that  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Macaulay  for  their  amelioration  was  unsuccessful.  And  here  I 
cannot  help  observing  that  there  is  no  man  whose  name  I  could 
mention  in  connexion  with  this  subject  who  is  entitled  to  greater 
respect  than  Mr.  Macaulay ;  and  that  if  to  any  man,  more  than 
another,  the  success  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  is  owing,  it 
is  to  that  gentleman.  He  has  laboured  silently  and  zealously  fur  the 
attainment  of  that  object,  and  I  trust  that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  he  will  meet  with  the  reward  of  his  exertions  in  the  success 
of  the  cause  in  which  he  is  so  deeply  interested. 

I  very  well  recollect  my  Honourable  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Middlesex,  complaining  that  these  slaves  were  in  the  worst  possible 
state,  and  recommended  that  they  should  be  sold  or  sent  away,  on 
the  ground  that  they  set  a  bad  example  to  others.  I  admit  that 
they  were  idle,  and  that  they  set  a  bad  example  j  and  also  that,  while 
they  were  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  the  eman- 
cipists, between  1815  and  1825,  these  negroes  cost  the  country 
15,000/.  over  and  above  the  value  of  their  labour.  So  far  I  admit 
the  justice  of  the  Honourable  Members  statement,  but  he  did  not 
proceed  with  the  history  of  these  negroes.  Now  I  beg  leave  to 
give  a  continuation  of  that  history,  with  a  view  to  shew  the  condi- 
tion of  these  negroes  at  a  subsequent  period.  They  were  placed, 
in  the  year  1825,  under  the  care  of  Captain  Gibbs,  an  officer  of  en- 
gineers, and  he  tried  an  experiment  with  respect  to  task- work ;  and 
what  was  the  result  ?  Why,  that  the  negroes  did  as  much  in  six 
hours  as  they  were  previously  accustomed  to  take  twelve  to  perform. 
Now,  I  hope  that  the  Honourable  Member  will  attend  to  this,  as 
it  is  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  Winkle  negroes  from  1825. 
The  Honourable  Member  said,  that  the  experiment  of  free  labour 
was  made  in  this  case  and  failed  j  but  I  deny  that  it  was  so ;— on 
the  contrary,  the  experiment  was  eminently  successful.  My  Ho- 
nourable Friend  lamented  the  ignorance  of  Honourable  Gentlemen, 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  free  labour.  I  will  not  retort  the 
charge  against  the  Honourable  Member ;  but  if  he  had  been  aware 
of  the  subsequent  circumstances  connected  with  the  negroes  on  the 
Winkle  estate,  I  think  that  he  would  have  stated  them. 

Mr.  Hume. — I  intended  to  have  made  a  motion  on  the  subject 
of  the  Winkle  estate,  and  to  have  called  for  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  with  a  view  to  shew  the  result  of  the  experiment. 
When  I  formerly  applied  for  a  copy  of  this  Report,  the  Noble  Lord, 
the  late  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  refused  to  furnish  it. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  have  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  success 
of  the  experiment  of  trying  task-work  with  these  negroes.  Captain 
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Gibbs  then'  tried  another  experiment  j  he  offered  them  wages  for 
their  work  during  the  remaining  six  hours ;  and  he  told  me  that  a 
more  industrious  body  of  labourers  he  never  saw.  The  Honourable 
Member  for  Middlesex  said  that,  in  1825,  these  slaves  should  have 
been  sold,  in  consequenee  of  their  incorrigible  ignorance. 
Mr.  Hume. — I  said  if  not  emancipated. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — These  negroes  have  since  been  emanci- 
pated by  order  of  the  present  Government,  and  all  the  unfavourable 
prognostics  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  emancipated  slaves  have 
been  falsified  with  respect  to  them.  This  statement  is  made  oh  the 
authority  of  the  Commissioner  ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  we  have  the 
authority  of  a  respectable  witness,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wray,  that 
those  negroes  are  going  on  extremely  well,'— that  they  are  remarkable 
for  industry  and  good  conduct, — and  that  they  appeared  anxious  to 
improve  their  condition.  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  case  ;  but  I  think 
that  it  affords  sufficient  evidence  that  they  could  only  be  charged 
with  incorrigible  ignorance  while  in  a  state  of  slavery  j  and  that 
immediately  they  were  emancipated,  and  were  allowed  to  work  for 
their  own  profit,  they  became  industrious  labourers.  As  for  their 
abandoning  their  houses,  and  roaming  about  the  country  in  the  way 
we  are  told  the  emancipated  slaves  will  do,  they  continue  to  live  in 
the  same  bouses  they  occupied  previous  to  their  emancipation,  and 
appear  remarkably  attached  to  the  spots  on  which  they  reside. 
'These  facts  prove,  in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  that  negroes  will 
work  for  wages,  and  that  emancipation  will  not  be  attended  by  the 
evils  which  its  opponents  contend  must  inevitably  follow  it.  But  this 
is  not  an  isolated  case,  and  the  proof  does  not  rest  on  one  instance 
of  the  kind.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  the  negroes  being 
accessible  to  the  same  stimulus  to  labour  as  other  men. 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Taylor,  a  gentleman  who 
was  employed  for  many  years  as  a  manager  of  an  estate  in  the  West 
Indies.  Mr.  Taylor  stated,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee,  that  on  one  occasion  he  gave  the  negroes  a  piece  of 
extremely  bard  work  to  perform,  which,  to  use  his  own  words, 
they  could  not,  or  would  not,  perform.  When  he  found  that  there 
was  little  chance  of  getting  the  work  done,  he  offered  an  induce- 
ment different  from  the  stimulus  generally  applied.  He  told  them 
that  if  they  would  do  this  work,  they  should  afterwards  work  for 
wages  in  the  field.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  next  morning 
the  slaves  were  in  the  field  before  the  dawn  of  day,  and  had  finished 
their  work  before  two  o'clock,  after  which  they  worked  for  wages. 
Here,  then,  the  Committee  will  perceive  that  there  was  a  fair 
contest  between  slave  labour  and  free  labour — first,  there  was  slave 
labour,  and  no  work  was  done ;  and  secondly,  it  was  free  labour, 
and  the  negroes  worked  cheerfully,  as  they  had  a  prospect  of 
emolument  for  their  exertions.  Does  not  this  case  fully  justify  the 
inference  that  negroes  will  work  hard,  the  inducement  of  wages 
being  held  out  to  them  ? 

The  next  case  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  16'5  negro  slaves  who 
were  cast  ashore  on  the  Bahamas,  by  the  wreck  of  an  American 
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ship  in  the  beginning  of  1831.  iJrcot  apprehension  was  excited 
in  the  colony,  and  the  planters  feared  that  the  worst  consequences 
would  ensue  from  the  misconduct  and  ill  example  of  these  negroes, 
who  were  without  any  lawful  owners.  They  were  alarmed  at  such 
a  large  number  of  slaves  being  thrown  at  once  on  the  country,  with 
their  newly-acquired  freedom. — If  I  cannot  attract  the  attention  of 
tiie  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  assure  the  Honourable  Member  I 
was  paying  every  attention  to  what  he  was  stating. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  certainly  never  turned  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman,  but  he  appeared  engaged  in  something  else 
than  listening  to  me.  This,  however,  is  a  case  to  which  I  wish 
particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  bis  Majesty's  Government. — 
Well,  we  were  told  that  these  slaves,  which  were  landed  at  the 
Bahamas,  would  occasion  the  greatest  confusion,  and  that  their 
example  would  operate  on  the  rest  of  the  negro  population  in  the 
colony.  Now  what  was  the  result  ?  In  the  following  year  we  have 
the  following  account  of  these  negroes,  in  a  despatch  from  Sir  John 
Carmichael  Smith  to  Lord  Goderich  :  he  says, — 

"  Your  Lordship  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions entertained  by  the  House  of  Assembly  as  to  the  conduct  of 
these  negroes  have  been  disappointed.  These  negroes  are  a  quiet, 
industrious,  and  orderly  race  of  men;  and  it  is  a  fact  highly  cre- 
ditable to  them  that  not  one  of  them  has  been  taken  before  a  police 
magistrate,  or  committed  to  gaol  or  the  workhouse  since  their 
arrival  here.  They  earn  their  livelihoods  honestly  and  industriously, 
and  appear  happy  and  contented." 

Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of  immediate  liberation,  without  a 
single  bad  consequence. 

There  are  several  other  instances  equally  strong  j  with  only  one 
of  them,  however,  I  will  trouble  the  House.  There  is  the  best 
evidence  to  shew  that  the  negroes,  however  lazy  when  working  for 
their  masters,  are  active  and  industrious  when  labouring  for  them* 
selves.  What  I  am  about  to  state  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  con- 
firmatory of  this  assertion.  The  subject  of  free  labour  was  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Privy  Council  many  years  ago ;  and  they 
sent  out  a  list  of  questions  to  the  West  India  Legislatures,  to  which 
they  required  answers.  Now  I  will  refer  to  the  answers  sent  back 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Grenada  to  these  questions.  It 
was  stated  that  the  slaves  in  Grenada  were  allowed  the  afternoon 
of  one  day  in  the  week  to  themselves,  and  that  they  did  as  much 
labour  in  this  half  day  for  themselves,  as  they  would  do  in  a  whole 
day  for  their  masters.  Now  I  think  that  this  is  a  most  important 
fact,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  that  the  negroes  are  accessible  to  the 
ordinary  motives  which  induce  men  to  labour  and  exertion.  An 
Honourable  Friend  of  mine  was  very  anxious  to  send  out  a  Com* 
mission  to  ascertain  what  was  the  real  state  of  the  negro.  This 
Commissioner  stated  that  he  knew  several  instances  of  the  negroes 
extending  their  labour  far  into  the  night  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
themselves  with  articles  of  luxury.    On  a  Saturday  afternoon  it  was 
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impossible  to  meet  with  more  industrious  labourers}  and  this  was; 
because  they  received  the  reward  of  their  exertions.  We  have 
evidence  to  shew,  that  if  the  negro  is  idle  on  the  Saturday  morning, 
it  is  because  he  is  labouring  without  reward  that  he  is  uniformly 
industrious  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  because  he  is  labouring  on 
his  own  account.  It  appears,  also,  in  evidence,  that  as  soon  as  the 
sun  goes  down,  on  Saturday  night,  the  negro  loads  himself  with 
provisions  to  take  to  market,  and  that  upon  such  occasions  they 
carry  heavier  loads  than  a  planter  of  humanity  would  ask  them  to 
lift  j  that  they  take  their  loads  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  miles,  and 
this  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  artificial  wants.  This  I  state  on 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Simpson,  a  West  India  proprietor,  and  a  de- 
cided opponent  to  emancipation. 

Another  gentleman  says,  that  the  negroes  are  wasteful.  They 
may,  perhaps,  be  wasteful  of  that  in  which  they  have  no  personal 
interest ;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  their  being  prodigal  or  extrava- 
gant in  that  which  belongs  to  themselves/  Then,  it  is  said,  that 
they  do  not  know  the  value  of  money.  I  do  not  like  to  trouble  the 
House  by  going  through  the  whole  of  the  evidence  upon  that  point ; 
but  there  was  not  u  witness  examined  who  did  not  tell  us,  that  the 
negro  knew  the  value  of  money  as  well  as  any  class  of  men  in  the 
world.  We  are  also  told,  that  the  negroes  are  extremely  stupid. 
If  tbey  are  so,  the  fact  is  attributable  to  those  who  have  so  over- 
worked them,  as  to  leave  them  no  time  for  the  improvement  of  the 
mind  j  but  we  have  it  upon  the  evidence  of  several  witnesses,  that, 
in  making  a  bargain,  no  individuals  can  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of 
cleverness  than  the  negroes  did.  We  are  told,  too,  that  the  negroes 
have  no  artificial  wants,  and  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
inspire  them  with  a  taste  for  the  luxuries  of  life.  I  wish  that  the 
question  of  emancipation  rested  solely  upon  this  ground.  We  have 
abundant  evidence  to  shew  that  even  so  far  back  as  forty  years, 
the  negroes  had  a  great  taste  for  luxuries.  One  of  the  witnesses  is 
asked  whether  any  hours  are  set  apart  for  the  negroes  to  employ 
for  their  own  profit  ?  His  reply  is,  "  Yes  j  in  the  island  of  Grenada 
that  is  usually  the  case  ;  and  the  negroes  make  so  much  money,  that 
they  become  very  luxurious  and  extravagant  in  clothing  and  the 
superior  comforts  of  life."  But,  to  shew  what  are  the  artificial 
wants  of  the  negroes,  I  will  refer  the  House  to  the  evidence  of  a 
Mr.  St.  Bresson,  given  before  a  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Burnley  was 
the  chairman.  He  says,  that  negro  balls  and  suppers  were  very 
common,  and  describes  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  when  the  table 
was  covered  with  roast-pigs,  fowls,  and  capons — they  bad  also 
cakes,  fruit,  and  sweetmeats,  with  claret,  rum,  coffee,  chocolate, 
sugar,  and  other  delicacies.  These  convivial  meetings,  he  added, 
generally  last  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  during  which  time 
some  of  the  negresses  go  to  the  expense  of  changing  their  dress 
two  or  three  times  ;  and,  on  all  occasions,  they  exhibit  a  profusion 
of  finery — such  as  ear-rings,  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  other  orna- 
ments. In  short,  nothing  is  better  established  than  the  passion  of 
the  negroes  for  dress  j  and  the  gentleman  to  whose  testimony  I 
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have  just  been  referring,  particularly  mentions  their  desire  for  those 
articles  which  especially  mark  a  certain  degree  of  civilization — 
shoes  and  stockings. 

I  maintain,  then,  that  the  charge,  that  the  negroes  are  indifferent 
to  the  artificial  wants  of  life  is  totally  unfounded  j  and  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  despair  of  their  being  industrious  and  provident,  if 
you  only  give  them  the  motive  to  be  so.  I  know  that  the  West 
Indians  think  that,  when  once  emancipation  is  granted,  they  will 
have  no  further  hold  upon  the  negro.  But  the  value  of  the  facts 
that  I  have  stated  is  this — that  tney  shew  to  the  greatest  nicety, 
and  with  as  much  accuracy  and  precision  as  that  by  which  the  en- 
gineer can  define  the  comparative  force  of  any  two  given  instru- 
ments, that  hope  with  the  slave  is  a  far  more  powerful  inducement 
to  labour  and  to  habits  of  industry  than  fear  :— 

"  Fear  (says  one  of  the  witnesses)  makes  but  a  very  imperfect  io- 
Btrument :  under  its  influence  the  slave  will  exert  himself  no  more 
than  he  is  compelled  j  but  hope  will  make  him  do  double  work,— 
will  make  him  extend  hiB  labour  through  the  day,  and  often  through 
the  night, — he  will  exert  himself  even  to  the  danger  of  his  life. 
There  is  this  difference  between  hope  and  fear  as  instruments  to 
excite  the  industry  of  the  negro  :  when  you  use  fear,  you  fix  the 
minimum  of  labour }  when  you  use  hope,  you  must  fix  the  maximum/' 
These  facts  produce  in  my  mind  the  fullest  conviction,  that,  although 
fear  will  induce  the  slave  to  do  a  certain  quantity  of  work,  hope 
will  make  him  do  a  great  deal  more.  Hope,  as  was  well  observed 
by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Sheffield  the  other  night, — hope  has 
an  influence  upon  the  mind,  and  communicates  a  vigour  to  the  body 
which  renders  the  slave,  who  has  it  extended  to  him,  capable  of 
more  labour  than  the  wretch  from  whose  bosom  it  is  excluded. 
The  Honourable  Member  for  Sheffield,  in  discussing  this  point, 
quoted  the  statement  of  Mr.  Burke,  that  a  slave  would  not  work  as 
well  as  a  free  man,  as  the  consent  of  the  mind  went  a  great  way  to- 
wards the  continued  and  successful  exercise  of  human  industry.  I 
may  refer  to  an  equally  high  authority  on  the  same  subject— that  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  emphatically  stated,  that  if  you  raised  the  slave  from 
his  degraded  situation,  —  if  you  took  [him  out  from  among  the 
order  of  brutes,  and  placed  him  upon  an  equality  with  the  rest  of 
the  human  species,  he  would  labour  with  all  the  energy  that  is 
natural  to  man.  All  the  evidence  proves  that  if  a  negro  work  for 
himself  and  not  for  his  master,  his  exertions  are  doubled  :  the  infe- 
rence that  I  draw  from  this  is,  that  if  he  be  made  free,  and  the 
amount  of  his  wages  be  made  dependent  upon  his  labour,  he  will  do 
-  more  than  you  can  compel  him  to  do  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

I  have  detained  the  House  with  these  observations,  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  its  attention  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  is  more 
particularly  brought  under  our  consideration  by  the  resolution  upon 
which  we  are  to  determine  to-night.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
this  part  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's  plan  must  fail.  I  do 
not  understand  how  these  apprenticed  labourers  are  to  be  made  to 
work.    If  you  tell  me  that  it  is  but  a  continuance  of  their  present 
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slavery,  then  I  have  the  greatest  objection  to  it  j  if  you  tell  me  that 
it  is  freedom,  I  wish  to  ask  of  what  kind,  and  how  it  will  operate 
upon  the  mind  of  the  parties  ?  If  we  are  to  have  neither  wages  nor 
the  whip,— neither  hope  nor  fear, — neither  inducement  nor  com* 
pulsion— how  any  Gentleman  can  suppose  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
obtain  the  labour  of  these  persons  is  to  me  totally  unintelligible.  If 
any  one  cau  shew  to  me  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's 
plan  in  this  respect  is  practicable, I  shall  be  most  happy  to  adopt  it; 
but  as  I  believe  it  to  be  wholly  impracticable,— as  1  believe  that, 
during  the  proposed  period  of  apprenticeship,  there  would  be  a 
total  suspension  of  labour,  I  shall  vote  against  this  third  resolution. 
I  bad  intended  to  move  an  amendment,  specifying  more  particularly 
my  views  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  j  but  upon  further  consider- 
ation, I  have  thought  that  that  mode  of  proceeding  would  bc^sur- 
rounded  with  so  many  difficulties,  and  would  be  so  likely  to  dis- 
unite the  friends  of  the  cause  with  whom  I  act,  that  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  best  course  I  can  pursue  will  be,  to  move  simply  that  the 
third  resolution  be  rejected.  Such  a  course  of  proceeding,  if 
adopted,  will  not  compromise  his  Majesty's  Ministers  ;  while  it  will 
enable  them  to  give  some  further  consideration  to  the  question  as  to 
what  plan  it  will  be  best  to  adopt.  I  move,  therefore,  that  this 
resolution  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Frank  land  Lewis.-— I  have  listened  with  great  earnestness 
to  the  whole  of  the  speech  which  has  just  been  made  by  the  Honour- 
able Member  for  Weymouth,  well  knowing  the  weight  and  impor- 
tance of  his  interest  in  this  question.  Again  and  again  have  I 
listened  to  the  Honourable  Gentleman  upon  this  subject  j  and,  con* 
sidering  the  high  tone  of  authority  which  he  always  assumes  in  the 
discussion  of  it,  1  perhaps  owe  him  an  apology  for  wishing  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  offering  a  few  observations  of  my  own.  But*  in 
the  first  place,  he  must  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  think  it  is  not  be- 
coming in  him  to  take  upon  himself  a  tone  so  high,  as  to  tend  to 
discourage  others  from  expressing  their  individual  opinions  upon 
the  subject.  His  Majesty's  Government  justly  speak,  with  authority, 
upon  the  matter  ;  but  I  do  not  understand  upon  what  ground  it  is 
that  the  Honourable  Member,  with  an  ex  cath&lrd  tone  of  authority, 
which  only  accident  has  given,  takes  upon  himself  to  say,  "  We 
think  so  and  so  j  his  Majesty's  Government  may  hold  one  opinion, 
but  we  hold  another ; — we  have  done  this,  and  we  have  done  that : 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Essex  has  presumed  to  give  us  uncalled- 
for  advice;  and  the  Honourable  Member  for  Middlesex"  (whose 
labours  I  honour,  although  I  seldom  agree  with  him  in  his  views) 
"  has  called  in  question  the  justice  of  our  policy." 

I  should  not  thus  early  have  solicited  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  to  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Weymouth,  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  and  authoritative  tone 
which  he  assumes,  even  so  humble  an  individual  as  I  am,  is  not  to 
be  deterred  from  stating,  fearlessly  and  openly,  bis  sentiments  upon 
this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  then,  1  venture  to  state,  that  having 
listened  with  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  Honourable  Gentle- 
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man's  speech,  from  the  beginning:  to  the  end  of  it,  he  has  not 
removed  the  doubts  which  most  painfully  hang  upon  my  mind,  as 
connected  with  this  gigantic  scheme.   From  the  time  that  I,  in 
common  with  many  others,  listened  with  admiration,  and  with  the 
early  dawnings  of  hope,  to  the  celebrated  speech  of  Mr.  Canning,  I 
have  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  period  when,  by  prudence 
and  perseverance,  we  should  accomplish  for  the  colonies,  under  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain,  that  which  the  history  of  the  world  has 
not  yet  recorded— a  civilized  community  of  a  negro  population. 
The  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  cannot  produce  the  records 
of  the  existence  of  any  such  community  throughout  the  entire  of 
Africa  j  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  demonstrated  by  the  remains 
left  to  us  of  the  early  temples  of  the  Egyptians,  that  the  civilized 
inhabitants  there  were  a  long-haired  race,  while  the  woolly-headed 
negroes  were  a  degraded  caste.    I  do  not  mention  this  with  the  view 
of  discouraging  the  House  in  the  great  work  which  it  has  undertaken  ; 
for,  I  have  long  hoped,  and  I  hope  still,  that,  under  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain,  that  may  yet  be  produced,  which  hitherto  has  never 
existed.    From  the  time  that  Mr.  Canning  delivered  his  speech,  the 
ultimate  emancipation  of  the  negroes  became  certain.   The  time 
when,  the  manner  how,  and  the  point  of  civilization  to  which  the 
negro  must  be  raised,  before  that  desirable  end  should  be  attained, 
depended  upon  the  mode  of  management  which  should  be  adopted 
in  the  interim — the  degree  of  moral  and  religious  education  which 
the  negro  should  receive,  and  the  pains  that  should  be  bestowed  to 
raise  and  improve  bis  condition. 

I  listened,  I  say,  with  attention  to  the  speech  of  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Weymouth,  in  the  hope  that  from  him  who  is  the  master 
authority  upon  this  subject,  I  should  be  enabled  to  extract  some 
assurance  that  we  had  now  a  reasonable  prospect  of  admitting  the 
blacks  in  our  colonies  to  freedom,  to  the  privilege  of  mixing  with 
the  whites,  and  of  standing  even  handed  with  them.    In  that  hope  I 
have  been  disappointed.     With  all  the  attention  that  I  have  been 
able  to  bestow  upou  the  subject,  and  upon  the  Honourable  Member's 
speech  in  particular,  the  conviction  upon  my  mind  now  is,  that  su- 
gar will  not  be  grown  in  the  colonies  by  free  labour  for  wages.  I 
think,  too,  that  an  impression  somewhat  similar  to  this  is  stamped 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Honourable  Member  himself  j  for,  if  I  be  not 
mistaken,  he  does  not  anticipate — he  certainly  has  not  stated  that  he 
anticipates — that  the  free  negro  will  live  in  a  condition  of  greater 
industry  than  is  necessary  to  his  own  support,  and  to  the  attainment 
of  the  ordinary  conveniences  of  life.    The  question  is,  whether,  after 
he  be  emancipated,  the  negro  will  or  will  not  work  for  hire  ?  That 
is  the  point  upon  which  all  the  West  India  authorities  say  that  the 
great  difficulty  binges.    If  they  will  not  work  at  cane-hole  digging 
in  the  fields,  how  can  you  hope  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar 
will  be  cultivated  to  supply  the  enormous  demand  of  this  country  ? 
Here  arises  the  great  point  of  difference  between  the  Honourable 
Member  and  myself— -he  slated  nothing  that  convinces  me  that  suffi- 
cient sugar  will  be  grown  if  the  negro,  at  the  present  moment  be 
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freed.  When  I  sav  this,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  being  hostile 
to  emancipation.  From  the  time  that  Mr.  Canning  laid  down  his 
principle  in  this  House,  that  the  slave  should  be  emancipated,  1  have 
never  ceased  to  look  forward  with  anxious  hope  to  the  period  when 
that  great  and  most  desirable  object  might  be  accomplished.  When, 
therefore,  his  Majesty's  Ministers  took  the  subject  into  their  own 
hands,  and  submitted  a  specific  proposition  to  the  House  upon  it,  I 
was  prepared  to  give  my  support  to  the  principle  of  the  plan.  At 
the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  state  that  in  bis  Majesty's  Ministers  I 
do  not  place  implicit  confidence.  I  support  them  with  pleasure  when 
I  can  j  but  when  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  I  have  never  any  hesitation 
in  opposing  them.  As  to  the  mode  of  carrying  into  effect  the  regu- 
lations under  which  the  slaves  are  to  live  when  they  are  emancipated, 
—that  responsibility  must  rest  entirely  with  Ministers.  The  plan 
they  propose  shall  have  my  support  as  a  matter  of  confidence ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  feel  bound  to  state,  that  many  of  its  details  ex- 
cite in  my  mind  a  very  considerable  degree  of  alarm.  But  whatever 
that  alarm  may  be,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  justify  me  in  throw- 
ing any  impediment  in  the  way  of  Ministers.  I  fear  that  the  diffi- 
culties which  they  will  have  to  overcome  in  this  undertaking,  are 
greater  than  the  means  which  they  possess  of  accomplishing  it.  I 
wish,  from  my  heart,  that  they  may  not  fail  j  but  so  strong  is  my 
sense  of  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  their  way,  that  1,  for  one, 
shall  never  reproach  them  if  they  do.  The  argument  of  the  Honour- 
able Member  for  Weymouih  is  this, — '*  If  sugar  cannot  be  culti- 
vated to  a  sufficient  extent  by  free  labour  for  wages,  still  I  shall  be 
satisfied  j  because  in  an  emancipated  state  the  negro  will  be  happier 
than  be  is  now/'  That  may  be  true,  as  regards  the  slave  in  our  own 
colonies  ;  but  are  we  not  bound,  as  statesmen,  to  open  our  eyes, 
and  to  look  a  little  further  ?  Is  it  fit  that  we  should  conceal  from 
ourselves  this  plain  fact, — that  if,  under  a  system  of  free  labour  for 
wages,  a  supply  of  sugar  he  not  raised  in  our  own  colonies  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand  of  this  country,  the  effect  will  be  the  creation 
of  a  new  slavery  in  colonies,  where  we  cannot  step  in  with  our  hu- 
mane regulations  to  alleviate  its  evils.  I  stand  upon  the  same  basis 
as  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth — the  basis  of  humanity ; 
but  there  will  always  be  a  supply  of  sugar  proportionate  to  the  de- 
mand for  it  in  this  country ;  and  if  our  own  colonies  do  not  produce 
it,  it  will  be  supplied  from  the  colonies  or  dominions  of  some  other 
state  at  the  expense  of  the  negro  population  there.  God  forbid  that 
that  should  be  the  result  of  any  measure  which  we  may  adopt !  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  stating  why  the  Honourable  Gentleman's 
speech  has  not  relieved  my  mind  of  the  doubts  which  I  entertain  of 
the  practicability  of  the  measure.  I  am  now  bouod  to  say  that  I 
think  the  vote  for  money  stands  wholly  apart  in  its  principle  from 
the  rest  of  the  question. 

If  the  argument  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  be 
correct,  slave  labour  is  the  dearest  of  all  labour ;  and  again,  if  he 
be  right  in  saying  that  the  negro  will  work  for  hire,  and  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  then  the  money  part  of  this  measure  is  wholly  unnecessary. 
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But  supposing  my  apprehension  to  be  well  founded,  and  that,  after 
emancipation,  there  will  be  less  of  labour — less  of  cultivation — then  I 
want  to  know  how  the  proposed  indemnity  to  the  planter  is  to  secure 
my  object  > — for  my  object  is  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  the  slave.  If,  for  instance,  a  planter  should  get  20,0002.  for  an 
estate  valued  at  40,000/.,  I  do  not  see  how  that  will  operate  to  pro- 
mote my  views.  When  the  planter  has  got  the  money  in  his  pocket, 
and  is  no  longer  exposed  to  loss,  how  am  I  to  be  assured  that  he  will 
to  conduct  himself  towards  the  negroes  upon  his  estate,  as  to  accom- 
plish my  object  of  fitting  them  to  become  useful  members  of  a  civi- 
lized community  }  Therefore,  until  I  am  convinced  that  this  part  of 
the  proposition  will  not  only  satisfy  the  planters,  but  that  it  will  also 
tend  to  promote  the  great  object  which  I  have  in  view, — the  perma- 
nent welfare  of  the  slave, — not  one  shilling  of  money  will  1  vote.  At 
the  same  time,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties,  which,  I  think,  stand 
m  the  way  of  carrying  the  details  of  the  measure  into  effect,  I  shall 
be  prepared,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  to  support  its  general 
principle. 

Mr.  Hill. — However  much  I  may  differ  from  the  Right  Honour* 
able  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,  in  some  of  the  opinions  which 
he  has  expressed,  I  certainly  agree  with  him  in  one;  in  which,  indeed, 
all  who  have  spoken  on  this  question  have  concurred — that  eman- 
cipation is  now  inevitable, — that  it  must  come ;— and  that,  at  no  dis- 
tant j>eriod,  not  a  slave  will  exist  within  the  dominions  of  Britain.  If 
Honourable  Members  had  borne  this  admission  in  mind,  many  topes 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  discussion  of  this  question,  might 
have  well  been  spared.  My  Honourable  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Middlesex,  might  have  relieved  himself  from  the  labour  of  half  his 
speech,  since— admitting,  as  he  did,  that  emancipation  could  not  be 
avoided — that  half  which  went  to  prove  that  its  effects  would  be  dis- 
astrous, was,  to  say  the  least,  superfluous;  and  if  he  had  acted 
on  another  of  his  admissions,  which  was,  that  this  is  not  a  question 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  he  might  have  escaped  the  other 
Imlf,  which  was  solely  directed  to  shew  the  great  expense  of  emanci- 

Iiation.  I  shall  not  follow  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  who 
tas  just  sat  down,  in  his  antiquarian  examination} — whether  the 
negroes  of  ancient  Egypt  were  slaves — whether  they  were  a  different 
race  of  men  to  the  other  inhabitants, — or  whether  their  condition  was 
superior  or  inferior  to  what  it  now  is, — are  points  of  inquiry  which  I 
think  it  will  be  very  little  profitable  for  the  House  to  discuss  at  the 
present  moment.  However,  as  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has 
thrown  out  an  observation  upon  the  subject,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  per* 
milted  to  remark,  that  one  of  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt 
—  the  Hphinx— exhibits  an  exact  resemblance  of  the  negro  counte- 
nance, thereby  affording  a  sort  of  primd  facie  evidence  that  the  negro 
fcttMtr*  was  considered  the  beau  ideal  of  beauty  anion?  the  ancient 
tfytvptian*  i  and  being  so  considered,  and  being  so  made  the  subject 
of  4  rni|fhly  monument,  is  it  probable  that  the  original  was,  as  the 
ff"M"Mf*hle  Member  has  asserted,  a  mere  slave  a  member  of  a 
iffgrifM  caste — a  despised  and  inferior  being?    Can  the  Right 
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Honourable  Gentleman  point  out  any  instance  in  Which  the  slave** 
bolder,  ether  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  has  taken  his  type  of  ideal 
beauty,  either  moral  or  physical,  from  the  despised  and  miserable 
object  of  his  oppression  ?  Casting  aside,  then,  all  the  collateral  and 
irrelevant  points  which  have  been  raised,  it  appears  to  me  that  these 
two  questions  remain  to  be  considered  : — first,  whether  emancipation 
should  be  immediate  or  gradual;  and,  second,  on  what  terms,  in  re- 
ference to  the  slave-owners,  it  should  be  enacted  ?  With  reference 
to  the  first  and  most  important  question— immediate  emancipation— 
I  honestly  avow  that,  in  the  consideration  which  I  have  given  to  the 
subject,  I  have  met  with  great  difficulties ;  for  although  I  approached 
it  under  the  full  impression  that  slavery,  though  degrading  in  itself* 
would  have  lost  half  its  horrors,  if  it  had  left  the  moral  man  free,  and 
had  not  fixed  its  brand  upon  the  mind  as  well  as  on  the  body;  and 
though  I,  therefore,  concluded  that  some  preliminary  steps  were 
necessary  previous  to  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  yet, 
on  further  consideration,  I  found  that  gradual  emancipation  had,  to 
the  full  extent,  its  dangers  as  well  as  immediate  emancipation ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  subject  was  environed  with  danger  on  all  sides. 
All  admit  the  danger  of  standing  still  as  well  as  of  going  on,  and  it 
has  appeared  to  me  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  extricate  our- 
selves from  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed, 
without  going  into  some  unknown  and  untried  path,  and  these  are 
proverbially  dangerous:  still,  after  the  best  consideration  I  have 
been  able  to  give  to  the  question,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  immediate 
emancipation  is,  on  the  whole,  not  only  in  other  respects  the  best, 
but  that  it  is  even  the  safest  plan  we  can  adopt. 

The  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  has  this  evening  gone 
through  a  number  of  very  important  documents ;  and,  I  think,  has 
most  conclusively  shewn,  that  slaves,  when  emancipated,  have  con. 
ducted  themselves  as  peaceable  citizens,  supporting  themselves  by 
their  own  honest  and  industrious  exertions,  and  not  calling  upon  the 
public  to  contribute  to  their  support.  I  think  that  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  has  shewn  that  emancipation  may  be  adopted  immediately, 
with  such  guards  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  requires  and  will  natu- 
rally point  out ;  and  that  although  no  conclusive  experiment  on  targe 
numbers  has  yet  been  made,  yet,  on  the  whole,  that  the  plan  of  imme- 
diate emancipation  presents  the  fairest  prospect  of  conducting  this 
great  measure  to  a  successful  issue.  I  quite  concur  with  him  in 
thinking,  that  the  plan  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary,  with  all  its 
excellences  in  many  respects,  has  still  this  defect,  that  it  will  leave 
the  negro,  after  the  Act  shall  have  passed,  too  much  of  the  free  tnau 
to  be  coerced  as  a  slave,  and  too  much  of  the  slave  to  be  acted  upou 
as  a  free  man.  If  my  Learned  Friend,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  were 
now  a  Member  of  the  House,  I  think  he  would  characterise  the  plan 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  as  a  tertium  quid,  between  slavery 
and  freedom  j  and  for  my  own  part  I  fear,  that,  in  operation,  there  will 
be  found  to  be  more  of  slavery  than  freedom  in  it.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  too  sensible  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties  by  which  the  suhject 
is  surrounded,  to  have  formed  a  strong  or  decided  opinion  upon  it ; 
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and,  therefore,  I  merely  throw  out  arguments  which  have  operated 
upon  my  own  mind,  and  which,  certainly,  incline  me  to  the  side  of 
immediate  emancipation.  There  is  one  ground  upon  which  this  is 
opposed,  which,  if  borne  out  by  the  fact,  would  certainly  be  conclusive 
—namely,  that  immediate  emancipation  is  not  consistent  with  the 
security  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  colonies.  If  I  could  be  made 
to  believe,  or  if  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion  upon  this  subject  I 
shall  be  made  to  believe,  that  immediate  emancipation  is  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  and  well-being  of  either  the  white  or  the  black  popu* 
lation  of  the  colonies,  I  should  shrink  from  the  awful  responsibility  of 
standing  here  as  the  advocate  of  it.  But  when  I  examine  carefully 
the  cases  mentioned  to  the  House  by  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet, 
the  Member  for  Tamworth,  I  must  say,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  me 
to  bear  him  out  in  the  conclusion  to  which  he  arrived  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  lead  my  mind  to  directly  the  opposite  conclusion — namely,  that 
the  dangers  of  gradual  emancipation,  that  the  operation  of  hope  de- 
ferred upon  the  mind  of  the  black  population,  is  much  more  likely  to 
lead  to  disastrous  consequences  than  any  which  can  reasonably  be 
feared  from  immediate  freedom. 

The  Right  Honourable  Baronet  mentioned  the  cases  of  St.  Domingo 
and  Guadaloupe,  and  read  to  the  House  the  decree  of  1794,  to  which 
he  attributed  the  fatal  results  that  occurred  in  one,  if  not  in  both,  of 
those  islands.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  in  the  recollection  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Baronet,  when  he  stated  to  the  House  a  detail  of  the 
disasters  which  befel  those  colonies,  that  the  origin  of  emancipation, 
at  all  events,  in  St.  Domingo,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  decree  to 
which  he  referred ;  because  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks  in  that 
island  had  taken  place  before  the  decree  was  made.  All  the  historians 
who  have  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  revolution  in  St.  Domingo, 
whether  their  disposition  be  friendly  or  hostile  to  the  negro  and 
coloured  population,  concur  in  this  : — that  all  the  mischiefs  that  arose 
in  that  island,  had  their  origin  in  the  prejudices,  cruelties,  and  un- 
founded suspicions  of  the  whites,  and  not  in  the  conduct  of  the  black 
or  coloured  inhabitants.  General  de  la  Croix,  in  bis  work  upon  that 
subject,  details  from  the  first  moment  of  the  revolution  in  Prance, 
down  to  the  time  that  the  French  were  driven  out  of  St.  Domingo, 
every  fact  and  every  circumstance  which  took  place  there.  He  states 
that  the  tidings  of  the  revolution  in  France  were  received  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  by  the  French  colonists  in  that  island  ;  that  they 
boasted  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  of  the  new  privileges  which,  as 
Frenchmen,  they  had  acquired  ;  but  it  not  only  never  seemed  to  enter 
into  their  minds  that  the  negroes  were  men,  like  themselves ;  but  they 
even  forgot  that  the  free  coloured  inhabitants,  who  possessed  one- 
third  of  the  land,  and  a  fourth  part  of  all  the  moveable  property  in 
the  island,  were  men  also,  and  had  a  claim  to  share  in  those  rights 
which  they  boasted  that  the  revolution  in  their  mother-country  hud 
given  to  them.  And  the  historian  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  moment 
they  found  that  there  was  some  feeble,  vacillating,  irresolute  intention 
at  home — not  to  emancipate  the  negro  (for  of  that  they  never  dreamt), 
but  to  admit  the  free-coloured  inhabitants  to  a  participation  in  the 
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same  rights  and  privileges  as  themselves, — then  it  was  that  their 
indignation  broke  out, — then  it  was  that  their  cruelties  began,— and 
it  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  all  who  have  read  the  history  of  the 
events  which  occurred  at  that  time,  that  they  persecuted  to  the  death, 
Lacombe,  a  free  mulatto — simply  for  presenting  to  their  Assembly  a 
petition,  claiming  the  rights  of  man.  He  was  voted  an  incendiary, 
condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  was  actually  executed,  upon  no  other 
pretext  than  this,  that  his  petition  was  couched  in  a  new  form,  being 
headed, — "in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost/' 

1  will  not  detain  the  House  by  going  into  any  further  detail  of  the 
events  which  led*  to  the  revolution  in  St.  Domingo;  but  this  I  will 
say,  that  it  stands  upon  record  that  it  was  the  cruel  and  atrocious 
acts  committed  by  the  whites, — sometimes  the  colonists  themselves, 
and  sometimes  the  commissioners  from  the  republic,— which  were  the 
origin,  the  admitted  origin,  of  all  the  troubles  which  followed.  But 
as  it  has  been  contended,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that  imme- 
diate emancipation  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  cultivation  of  the  colo- 
nies, I  may  observe  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  the  eman- 
cipation in  St.  Domingo  began  under  circumstances  so  unfortunate^ 
and  after  a  struggle  so  violent,  yet  it  is  stated  by  Colonel  Matenfaut 
that,  under  Toussaint's  admirable  police  regulations,  the  island  was 
speedily  brought  into  a  state  of  complete  order  and  subordination; 
and  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  coffee,— those  two  tests,  as  they  are 
here  taken  to  be — of  whether  a  man  shall  be  free  or  not — was  pro- 
secuted with  industry  and  success ;  and  that  the  condition  of  the 
emancipated  colony  was  most  flourishing  until  General  Le  Clerc  was 
sent  out  by  Napoleon ;  and  scenes  of  cruelty  and  treachery  were 
enacted,  which  might  have  excited  the  envy  of  the  white  colonists, 
if,  in  the  just  retribution  of  their  own  crimes,  they  had  not  long 
before  been  consigned  to  death  or  driven  into  exile.  But  if,  under 
the  circumstances  that  I  have  described,  a  community  of  eman- 
cipated slaves  could  make  way  at  all,  surely  the  gift  of  immediate 
emancipation  cannot  be  so  very  dangerous  an  experiment  for  the 
British  Legislature  to  adopt  in  reference  to  our  own  colonies,  in  a 
time  of  peace,  with  colonists  whom  1  will  not  libel  by  comparing  with 
those  of  St.  Domingo  j  and  made  to  a  class  of  men  much  further 
advanced  in  civilization  than  the  black  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo. 
Their  freedom  was  achieved  in  the  high  and  palmy  days  of  the  slave 
trade,  when  many  of  them  were  strangers  to  the  soil,  many  but 
newly  arrived  from  the  savage  shores  of  Africa,  and  almost  all  in  a 
state  of  absolute  ignorance.  Yet  with  all  these  disadvantages  they 
did  not  abuse  their  freedom,— did  not  remain  indolent  and  inactive, — 
did  not  become  profligate  and  abandoned,  but  at  once  turned  their 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  extracted  from  it  an  abun- 
dant produce. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  insurrection  of  the  blacks  in  Guada- 
loupe,  were  precisely  similar  to  those  which  led  to  the  same  result  in 
St  Domingo.  The  decree  of  1791,  which  admitted  free  men  of 
colour  to  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  Assembly  of  that  island,  excited 
exactly  the  same  resentment  in  the  minds  of  the  whites.    By  a  formal 
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decree  in  St.  Domingo,  the  colonists  declared  that  they  would  not 
hold  the  rights  of  man,  with  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  "  a  dege- 
nerate and  bastard  race."    Whether,  or  not,  the  colonists  of  Guada- 
loupe  embodied  this  cruel  prejudice  in  a  decree,  and  enounced  it  in 
such  brutal  terms,  I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  same  hateful 
feelings  actuated  the  whites  of  Guadaloupe,  as  well  as  of  St.  Domin- 
go, and  the  same  causes  produced  similar  effects.    Such  was  the 
state  in  which  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  was  at  the  time  of  the  decree 
of  1794,  with  which  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  so  much  amused 
the  House  the  other  evening.     But  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet 
forgot  that  it  was  almost  impossible  that  the  promulgation  of  that 
decree  could  have  led  to  the  results  which  he  attributed  to  it, 
because  it  was  passed  in  France  in  the  month  of  February,  and  in 
the  April  following  the  island  was  taken  by  a  British  force.  And 
what  was  the  consequence  of  the  capture  made  by  the  British  at  that 
time?   Why,  that  they  were  plunged  into  a  slate  of  the  most  san- 
guinary warfare,  with  a  man  who,  whatever  his  talent  and  enterprise 
might  be,  shewed  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  bloodthirsty  and 
cruel  tyrants  that  ever  lived— I  allude  to  Victor  Hugo,  who  having 
succeeded  in  driving  out  the  British,  murdered  300  royalists  in  one 
day,— ravaged  the  whole  island,— and  committed  atrocities  which  one 
shudders  to  remember.    Under  such  circumstances  was  it  that  the 
blacks  of  Guadaloupe  achieved  their  freedom.   The  Right  Honour* 
able  Baronet  says,  that  he  rests  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  upon 
the  report  of  General  Desfourneaux.     I  have  looked  through  the 
whole  of  the  report  of  that  officer,  and  1  do  not  rind  one  word  in  it 
stating  that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  the  cause  of  the  state 
in  which  he  found  the  island.   On  the  contrary,  he  attributes  it  to 
these  causes  : — first,  to  the  system  of  sequestration  which  had  been 
pursued  by  the  republican  Government  on  the  estates  of  the  royalists ; 
and  second,  to  the  breach  of  promise  made  to  the  blacks,  that  they 
should  be  paid  for  their  labour.    But  what  was  this  state?    Did  the 
blacks  rise  and  murder  the  white  inhabitants?    Did  they  ravage  the 
island  ?    No,  they  simply  refused  to  work  until  the  promised  wages 
should  be  paid  to  them  ;  and  after  General  Desfourneaux  bad  made 
certain  police  regulations,  it  appears  that  the  blacks  went  back  to 
their  labour,  upon  the  assurance  that  they  should  be  paid  for  it. 
They  did  labour,  and  the  island  continued  to  yield  colonial  produce 
until  the  year  1 802.    And  what  put  an  end  to  this  peaceful  and  happy 
state?    Why,  the  flagitious  conduct  of  Napoleon,  who,  in  1802,  sent 
troops  into  the  island  to  reduce  the  negroes  again  to  a  state  of  slavery, 
to  which  tbey  would  not  submit, — and  they  would  deserve  disgrace  in- 
stead of  sympathy  if  they  had, — until  they  were  subdued  by  a  dread- 
ful carnage, — until  after  they  had  been  beaten  down  by  the  power  of 
the  sword.    The  events  that  took  place  in  the  islands  of  St.  Domingo 
and  Guadaloupe  should,  undoubtedly,  be  received  by  us  as  lessons. 
They  are,  however,  lessons  not  against  immediate  emancipation,  but 
against  feeble,  vacillating,  unsatisfactory  half  measures;  they  are 
lessons  for  white  men — not  lessons  for  blacks ;  they  are  lessons,  too, 
^  for  the  colonists,  and  I  hope  they  will  profit  by  them. 
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I  am  sorry  to  detain  the  House  at  so  much  length ;  but  I  cannot 
abstain  from  offering  one  or  two  observations  on  a  question  of  great 
importance  as  connected  with  this  subject,  and  upon  which  great  doubt 
exists — I  mean  the  question  of  compensation.  The  slaveholders  claim 
the  slaves  as  their  properly.  There  is  nothing  that  I  would  so  much 
avoid  as  a  technical  or  verbal  distinction  of  terms  upon  a  question  of 
this  kind.  When,  therefore,  I  examine,  for  a  moment,  whether  the 
slave  can,  in  a  just  sense,  be  called  property,  I  only  do  it  because  I 
believe  it  is  a  question  which  has  a  great  practical  bearing  upon  the 
subject  before  us.  If  the  slave  be  property  in  the  same  sense  that 
an  estate  is  property,  then  this  is  certain— that  before  you  give  him 
liberty,  you  must  make  to  his  master  not  only  some  compensation, 
but  full  compensation.  You  must  pay  his  value  to  the  last  farthing. 
In  this  country,  if  any  portion  of  your  estate  be  required  for  any  public 
purpose,  the  public,  before  they  take  it  from  you,  without  any  consi- 
deration of  whether  you  will  be  a  gainer  or  a  loser  by  the  work  which 
it  is  proposed  to  construct,  must  pay  you  every  farthing  of  what  the 
land  they  require  is  worth.  Are  we  in  the  same  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  slaves  in  the  colonies — are  we  to  allow  to  the  planter  the 
full  value  of  his  property  in  the  slave  ?  The  planter  says  you  are- 
he  tells  you  that  you  have  no  right  to  indulge  your  feelings  of  huma- 
nity at  his  expense.  In  the  abstract  justice  of  the  principle,  I  think 
no  man  will  differ, — that  though  humanity  and  charity  are  great  and 
noble  feelings  in  themselves,  it  is  miserable  to  indulge  them  at  the 
expense  of  other  men.  If  this,  therefore,  be  a  question  of  charity,  we 
must  pay  for  the  indulgence  of  our  feelings  upon  it,  or,  instead  of  noble 
and  praiseworthy,  they  will  become  spurious  and  base. 
Several  Honourable  Members. — Hear !  Hear  ! 
Mr.  Hill. — I  do  not  know  whether  those  who  cheer  that  obser- 
vation, will  respond  as  lustily,  and  with  as  much  good- will,  when  I  go 
on  to  contend  that  the  slave  is  not  property — when  I  say  that,  if  this 
country  were  so  exhausted  in  its  resources  as  not  to  be  able  to  raise 
one  farthing  to  compensate  the  owners  of  slaves,  it  would  still,  in 
my  opinion,  be  a  great,  a  sacred,  and  an  imperative  duty  in  us  to 
emancipate  every  negro  in  our  colonies  without  delay.  Before 
this  "  High  Court  of  Parliament,"  as  Milton  calls  it,  there  are  two 
classes  of  men  who  come  to  debate  the  question  of  property — the  slave- 
holder and  the  slave.  The  slaveholder  says,  "  Before  you  emancipate 
the  slave  pay  me  his  full  price.  I  bought  his  father  and  his  mother 
from  those  who  stole  them  from  their  native  land.  I  honestly  paid  the 
robber  the  price  of  his  crime.  As  to  the  slave  himself,  I  have  raised 
him  on  my  estate,  as  I  have  raised  my  cattle.  That  is  my  title ; 
if  you  take  him  from  me,  you  must  pay  me."  The  slaves,  on  the 
other  hand,  say,  "  All  we  demand  is  a  property  in  ourselves;  the 
slaveholders  say,  that  we  belong  to  them  ;  we  say  we  belong  to  our- 
Ives."  And  can  it  be  doubted  that  a  man  who  has  committed  no 
hat  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  own  labour,  and  to  have  the 
ver  his  own  person  ?  I  say,  then,  that  this  is  not  merely 
ere  humanity  and  mere  charity,  but  a  matter  of  strict 
ice.    Every  day  that  these  men  remain  in  a  slate  of 
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bondage,  we  commit  a  crime  against  them:  and,  therefore,  do  1  say, 
that  if  we  had  not  a  single  farthing  to  spare  for  the  slaveholders,  it 
would  be  our  duty  to  liberate  the  slaves.  But  while  I  am  on  the  sub- 
ject of  compensation,  let  me  congratulate  the  House  that  the  slave 
does  not  add  to  our  difficulties,  by  himself  demanding  compensation, 
for  I  confess  I  know  not  how  we  should  resist  his  claim,  if  he  said 
to  us,  "  I  have  been  kept  in  bondage  during  the  best  years  of  my 
life.  I  have  been  compelled  to  labour,  not  for  myself,  or  my 
children,  but  for  a  hard  task-master,  who,  with  the  value  of  my 
toil  in  his  pocket,  comes  before  you  to  demand  compensation.  If, 
then,  you  have  money  to  spare,  pay  me  first."  If,  however,  1  am 
asked,  if  I  object  to  any  compensation  to  the  planters,  I  answer  no. 
I  know  that  the  possible — perhaps  the  probable — effect  of  the  pro- 
posed measure  will  be  a  severe  loss  to  a  large  body  of  our  fellow- 
subjects.  I  think  that  when  a  calamity  overtakes  a  certain  class, 
other  classes  of  the  community  are  bound,  not  upon  a  question  of 
property,  but  upon  one  more  nearly  allied  to  charity,  to  assist  in 
supplying  the  loss.  When  the  hurricane  came  upon  the  West  India 
islands  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  considered  a  necessary  obligation 
upon  Parliament  to  vote  a  sum  of  money  in  consideration  of  the 
loss.  But  in  that  case,  as  in  all  others  of  a  similar  description,  we 
ascertained,  first,  the  extent  of  the  loss  incurred;  and,  secondly,  the 
extent  of  our  means  to  afford  relief.  Never  let  it  be  forgotten, 
that  what  is  given  to  the  slaveholder  as  a  compensation,  must 
come  out  of  the  pocket  of  somebody  or  other.  Ministers  are  not 
possessed  of  the  purse  of  Fortunatus— I  wish  they  were.  But  what 
is  given  to  the  West  India  planter  will  be,  in  part,  extracted  from  the 
pocket  of  the  over-worked  labourer  and  mechanic  of  this  country. 
1  may,  then,  avail  myself  of  the  maxim  of  the  planters  themselves, 
and  call  on  the  House  not  to  be  "  humane  at  the  expense  of  justice." 
Wait  and  see  whether  the  planters  are  sufferers  at  all  by  emanci* 
pation — wait  and  see  how  much  they  are  losers— wait  and  see  what 
will  be  your  power  of  compensating  our  fellow-subjects  of  the  West 
Indies,  without  injustice  to  our  fellow-subjects  at  home. 

Sir,  it  is  by  far  the  more  pleasant  part  of  my  duty — as  hitherto  I 
have  been  making  objections  to  the  plan  of  Ministers, — to  ask  for  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  for  one  moment,  to  thank  them,  which  I  do 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  the  service  which  they  have  done 
to  the  great  cause  of  negro  emancipation.  Reform  in  Parliament 
was  not  more  sure  to  follow  the  speech  of  the  Noble  Lord,  the  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces,  in  March,  1831,  than  emancipation  is  to  follow 
that  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  May, 
1833.  The  very  announcement  of  the  plan  was  equivalent  to  an 
enactment — and  emancipation,  if  it  could  have  been  warded  off  be- 
fore, is  certain  and  inevitable  now.  Although  I  disagree  with  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  in  some  parts  of  their  plan,  1  cannot  but  feel 
that  they  have  honestly  and  manfully  grappled  with  the  difficulties  by 
which  the  subject  is  surrounded  ;—  and  if,  in  every  instance,  they 
ve  not  solved  those  difficulties  in  the  way  which,  according  to  my 
impressions,  would  be  best;  *till  by  the  introduction  of  their 
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measure,  they  have  at  least  attained  this  great  end,  that  it  will  now 
be  impossible  that  any  long  term  should  elapse  before  we  shall  have 
the  delight  of  saying,  that  there  is  no  slave  a  fellow-subject  with  our- 
selves,— before  we  shall  have  the  gratification  of  throwing  from  us 
the  disgrace  which  now  rests  upon  us,  that  whilst  we  take  all  possible 
occasions  of  doing  homage  to  the  principle  of  liberty,  our  laws  are 
keeping  a  great  body  of  Englishmen,  for  such,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
they  are,  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Marryat. — 1  congratulate  the  House  and  the  country  upon 
the  passing  of  the  ficst  of  the  series  of  resolutions  for  the  extinction 
of  slavery.   That  vote  has  released  me  and  other  Honourable  Gentle- 
men, connected  with  the  colonies,  from  the  painful  dilemma  of  appear- 
ing to  advocate  the  continuance  of  slavery.    Though  long  convinced 
of  the  evils  of  that  system,  and  ardently  desiring  its  final  extinction, 
we  have  been,  nevertheless,  so  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  ques- 
tion, that  we  chose  rattier  to  endure  the  taunts  and  calumnies  heaped 
on  us,  than  take  a  course  which,  however  popular  it  might  have  been 
to  our  constituents,  we  were  conscientiously  convinced  could  only  be 
fraught  with  imminent  danger  to  the  colonies,  and  all  interests  con- 
nected with  them.    This  question  now,  however,  has  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent aspect— it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Government  responsible  for  its 
consequences ;  not,  as  heretofore,  in  those  of  an  irresponsible  party, 
apparently  reckless  of  what  might  be  the  result  of  their  ill-digested 
measures.    The  previous  vote  of  the  Committee  has  narrowed  the 
question  to  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  this  object— namely, 
the  welfare  of  the  slave,  joined  with  the  continuation  of  sugar  cul- 
tivation; by  which  alone,  I  contend,  the  interests  of  the  proprietors, 
and  the  safety  of  the  colonies,  can  be  effectually  secured.    I  firmly 
believe  that  immediate  emancipation,  with  a  system  of  wages  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth,  is  not  calculated 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  slave ;  also  that  it  is  indispensable, 
for  the  success  of  the  measure,  that  he  should  be  for  a  time  ad- 
scripted  to  the  soil,  and  placed  under  restraint.     I  put  it  to  the 
House,  whether  the  slothful  and  degraded  state  of  the  population 
in  St.  Domingo  is  a  desirable  state,  or  one  to  which  it  would 
wish  to  reduce  our  slave  colonies   by  immediate  emancipation. 
The  Honourable  Member  for  St.  Alban's  has  said  much  of  the 
happy  state  of  the  slaves  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  sugar  being  cultivated  by  free  labour;  but  what  he  has 
omitted  to  say  of  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  those  people,  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  absence  of  all  restraint,  I  will  quote  from  the  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman's  work  on  Mexico : — 

*'  But  whether  freedom  will  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  labourer 
in  the  scale  of  civilization,  is  a  question  which  I  cannot  pretend  to 
decide.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  certainly ;  for  a  more  debauched, 
ignorant,  and  barbarous  race  than  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
sugar  districts,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  They  seem  to  have 
engrafted  the  wild  passions  of  the  negro  upon  the  cunning  and 
suspicious  character  of  the  Indian,  and  arc  noted  for  their  ferocity, 
vindictiveness,  and  attachment  to  spirituous  liquors.    When  not  at 
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work  they  are  constantly  drunk,  and  as  they  have  little  or  no  sense 
of  religious  and  moral  duties,  there  is  but  a  slender  chance  of 
amendment." 

The  examples  of  Guadaloupe  and  Hayti  have  been  adduced  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  by  Gentlemen  holding  opposite  opinions,  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  their  respective  arguments.  That  of  Cayenne, 
where  the  experiment  of  immediate  emancipation  was  tried  under 
very  favourable  circumstances,  I  beg  leave  to  cite  to  the  House ;  and 
this  relation,  I  think,  will  clearly  prove  the  necessity  of  preparing  the 
negro  for  freedom,  by  an  intermediate  state  of  constraint : — 
.  In  the  year  1799,  the  slaves  in  the  French  colony  of  Cayenne 
were  declared  free  by  a  decree  of  the  National  Convention,  and 
instructions  were  sent  out  to  Victor  Hugo,  the  governor,  for  their 
immediate  emancipation.  The  whole  number  of  slaves  then  amounted 
to  about  11,000,  of  whom  between  4000  and  5000  were  persuaded 
to  continue  on  the  plantations  on  which  they  had  belonged  as  hired 
labourers  j  the  remainder  refused  to  work,  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  resorted  to  the  town.  Those  who  remained  on  the  estates 
worked  by  fits  and  starts,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
caprices  j  so  that  the  planter,  after  having  been  at  the  expense  of 
holing  and  weeding  his  canes,  had  no  certainty  of  being  able  to 
take  off  his  crop.  Each  negro  was  paid  wages  for  his  labour  every 
decade.  When  any  of  them  fell  sick,  they  were  left  to  live  or  die 
as  they  might ;  medical  aid  was  not  to  be  procured ;  for  the  pro- 
fessional men,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  estates, 
being  no  longer  paid  by  the  proprietors,  under  this  new  system,  left 
the  colony  to  seek  their  bread  elsewhere.  The  aged  and  infirm 
negroes  had  no  resources  but  the  charity  of  tbeir  former  masters, 
whose  distress  soon  became  so  great,  as  to  deprive  them  of  the 
means  of  relieving  the  wants  of  others,  and  they,  consequently, 
perished  in  great  numbers.  Those  who  resorted  to  the  town,  lived 
in  a  most  disorderly  and  dissolute  manner  j  more  than  forty  billiard- 
tables  were  set  up,  together  with  ffrog-shops  in  abundance  j  gaming, 
drunkenness,  robbery,  housebreaking,  and  all  kinds  of  enormities, 
were  practised  to  such  an  extent,  that  courts-martial — the  only 
tribunals  then  in  force— were  held  almost  every  day,  and  executions 
were  continually  taking  place.  Nothing  but  the  strength  of  the 
French  garrison,  and  the  system  of  terror  maintained  by  Victor 
Hugo,  kept  the  negroes  so  far  in  awe,  as  to  save  the  white  inhabi- 
tants from  extermination.  After  the  colony  had  remained  in  this 
state  for  nearly  two  years,  the  old  order  of  things  was  restored  by 
the  French  Consular  Government,  and  the  negroes  were  remanded 
back  as  slaves  to  their  respective  estates.  A  new  census  was  then 
taken,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  negro  population  was  reduced 
to  8700,  2300  of  them  having  actually  perished  in  that  short  space 
of  time. 

"  Note. — H.  Haffey,  who  went  to  Cayenne  immediately  after  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  where  many  of  the  facts  came  under  his  own 
immediate  observation,  and  the  others  procured  from  the  most  un- 
questionable sources  of  authority." 
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I  beg,  however,  to  be  understood,  that,  in  arguing  against  im- 
mediate and  unconditional  emancipation,  as  proposed  by  the  Ho- 
nourable Member  for  Weymouth,  I  am  not  giving  my  concurrence 
to  the  plan  of  apprenticeship  proposed  by  the  Government.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  commit  myself,  or  the  Legislature  I  represent,  to 
any  specific  plan, — I  conceive  that  every  detail  ought  to  be  settled 
by  the  colonists,  who  possess  the  necessary  local  experience,  and 
are  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  best  means  of  carrying  our  reso- 
lutions into  effect.  Indeed,  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  has,  I 
regret  to  say,  unadvisedly,  by  a  former  speech,  raised  up  difficulties 
in  those  quarters  which  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  overcome.  Re- 
garding compensation,  though  I  conceive  it  might  be  a  question, 
whether,  as  between  master  and  slave,  there  existed  an  equitable 
claim  j  yet  no  doubt  can  exist  that,  as  between  the  British  nation 
and  the  planter,  full  indemnity  is  justly  due  for  any  loss  which 
might  be  occasioned  by  this  measure.  Compensation  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  plan :  without  it,  the  measure  must  be  a  complete 
failure, — without  it,  the  concurrence  neither  of  the  West  Indian 
here,  nor  the  legislatures  in  the  colonies,  can  be  expected.  If  the 
West  India  merchants  refuse  to  incur  the  risk  of  sending  out  the 
usual  supplies,  continuing  the  accustomed  credits  abroad,  and  char- 
tering the  vessels,  the  whole  of  the  colonies  will  be  thrown  into  a 
state  of  embarrassment  and  distress  that  must  ruin  the  plan. 

Again,  if  the  colonial  legislatures  resolve  to  resist  the  measure, 
their  opposition  will  be  equally  fatal,  and  the  colonies  will  be  thrown 
into  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion  to  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
apply  any  effectual  remedy.  I  conscientiously  believe  that  the  effect 
of  refusing,  in  the  first  instance,  a  liberal  compensation,  will  be, 
eventually,  to  cost  the  country  ten  times  the  amount.  I  conceive, 
in  addition  to  this  grant,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  advance  a  loan 
to  the  colonies,  who,  by  this  measure,  will  be  deprived  of  their 
local  revenue  at  present  derived  from  the  taxes  upon  slaves  and 
produce.  I  conceive  it  indispensable  for  his  Majesty's  Government 
to  provide  against  the  contingency  of  the  colonies  being  unable  to 
pay  the  official  salaries  and  current  expenses  j  and  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  advance  these  loans  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  remodelling  their  system  of  taxation  and 
revenue. 

It  is  my  intention,  on  this  question,  to  give  my  individual  as- 
sistance to  the  Government,  and  to  recommend  the  colonists  to  co- 
operate in  this  measure.  I  must,  however,  disclaim  any  share  of 
the  responsibility  of  what  may  be  the  result.  1  do  not  pretend  to 
give  any  opinion  upon  the  feasibility  of  the  plan,— -or  as  to  how  it 
may  work  in  the  colonies,—- or  as  to  what  reception  it  may  meet  with 
there.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  Bill  founded  upon  these  resolu- 
tions will  be  so  framed,  as  scrupulously  to  avoid  any  unconstitutional 
interference  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures. Against  any  infraction  of  those  rights  I,  as  agent  for  Grenada, 
must  solemnly  protest.  I  sincerely  and  earnestly  hope  that  this 
measure  will  succeed  to  the  extent  of  the  sanguine  wishes  of  its 
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supporters ;  tbat  it  is,  however,  fraught  with  the  greatest  dangers, 
I  cannot  conceal.  We  must,  however,  do  our  duty,  and  leave  the 
result  in  the  hands  of  Providence. 

Mr.  Wason. — Sir,  substituting  the  word  "assistance"  for  tbat  of 
"compensation,"  I  quite  agree  with  the  Honourable  Gentleman  who 
just  sat  down,  in  the  manner  in  which  be  described  the  feeling  in 
this  country  with  respect  to  the  compensation  to  be  given  to  the 
West  India  proprietors.  I  am  convinced  that  this  country  is  willing 
to  come  forward  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West 
Iudia  colonies.  I  consider  that  the  sum  of  15,000,000/.,  which  was 
the  amount  suggested  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  would  be 
a  sufficient  compensation  to  the  planters;  and  I,  for  one,  certainly  will 
not  consent  to  make  this  a  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
We  are  about  to  try  a  question  involving  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  millions,  and  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself,  having  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  a  Legislative  Assembly,  if  I  were  to  discuss  it  as  a 
mere  pecuniary  question.  I  certainly  think,  however,  that  we  may 
gain  all  we  desire  upon  this  subject  if  we  grant  assistance  to  the 
colonists  by  way  of  loan.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  such  is  the 
existing  state  of  circumstances  in  the  West  India  colonies,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  these  estates  are  mortgaged  considerably  beyond 
their  value.  It  is  of  no  use  to  disguise  the  tact ;  I  know  it  perfectly 
well,  and  I  cannot  think  that  any  Honourable  Member,  who  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  colonies,  will  deny  that  nine- tenths — 
or,  I  might  say,  niueteen-twentieths— of  these  estates  are  mortgaged 
considerably  beyond  their  present  value. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — Sir,  I  rise  to  order.  I 
beg  to  submit  to  you,  Sir,  that  the  Honourable  Gentleman  is  not 
speaking  to  the  resolution  under  discussiou. 

Mr.  Wason. — I  am  very  willing  to  conform  to  the  Noble  Lord's 
advice,  and  therefore  I  will  not  say  one  word  more  on  the  question  of 
compensation,  though  I  certainly  did  think  that  1  should  have  been 
allowed  to  say  a  very  few  words  upon  it.  The  question  before  the 
House  is,  whether  we  shall  have  immediate  or  gradual  emancipation. 
I  am  decidedly  for  the  latter — when  I  say  I  am  for  gradual  emanci- 
pation, however,  I  cannot  concur  in  the  plan  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman.  I  did  myself  the  honour  of  stating  to  him,  before 
he  brought  in  these  resolutions,  what  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
the  best  course  to  pursue  j  and  I  really  think  that  the  measure  I 
suggested,  would  have  combined  all  the  benefits  of  immediate  eman- 
cipation with  all  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  gradual  transition  from  a 
state  of  slavery  to  a  state  of  freedom.  I  apprehend  every  man  must 
see  that  if  you  secure  to  the  negro  adequate  wages,  very  beneficial 
results  would  necessarily  arise  by  confining  his  labour,  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  to  the  estate  on  which  he  is  now  engaged.  I,  in- 
deed, hold  it  to  be  essential  to  the  beneficial  workiug  of  any  plan  of 
this  description,  that  you  should  not  send  out  to  the  West  Indies  any 
measure  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  informing  them  that  for  a  certain  period  they  must  not  quit 
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the  estate  on  which  they  now  reside.  I  think  that  is  absolutely 
necessary.  But  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  seems  to 
have  formed  an  opinion,  from  the  papers  which  were  laid  before  the 
House  by  the  Noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Northumberland,  that 
confinement  of  the  slave  for  a  limited  period  on  the  estate,  where  he 
now  resides,  is  incompatible  with  his  receiving  an  adequate  remu- 
neration for  bis  labour,  and  therefore  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
speech,  he  repeatedly  stated,  in  so  many  words,  that  his  only  ob- 
jection to  gradual  emancipation  was  this — that  he  feared  the  slave 
would  have  no  inducement  to  be  industrious.  Now,  nothing  can  be 
more  easy,  I  apprehend,  than  to  oblige  the  slave  to  continue  on  one 
estate;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  to  him  a  full  and  ade- 
quate remuneration  for  his  labour.  If  you  can  do  that,  you  get  rid 
of  the  objections  which  have  been  stated  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  you  get  rid  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
great  objection  to  this  plan — the  want  of  a  stimulant  to  induce  the 
slave  to  work.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  expect  the  negro  to 
work,  without  giving  him  some  stimulus  to  do  so  >f  and,  after  you 
have  abolished  the  use  of  the  whip,  on  what  stimulus  can  you 
possibly  rely,  to  induce  the  negro  to  undergo  daily  toil ?  Excepting 
adequate  wages,  none  has  been,  and  I  apprehend  none  can  be, 
named. 

We  then  come  to  the  question,  who  is  to  pay  the  slave  adequate 
wages )  Can  the  planter  do  so,  without  incurring  a  severe  loss  ?  Is 
it  possible  for  him  to  cultivate  his  estate,  and  to  give  the  slave  ade- 
quate remuneration  for  his  labour  ?  The  Noble  Lord  seems  to  have 
assumed  that  the  amount  of  wages  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  profit 
of  the  planter.  Now  I  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  impossible,  where  the 
supply  of  labour  is  equnl  to  the  demand,  that  the  price  of  labour  em- 
ployed is  in  proportion  to  the  profits  obtained  ;  and  I  appeal  to  every 
Honourable  Member  acquainted  with  the  manufacturing  districts, 
whether  the  rule  is  not  this, — that  in  all  countries  where  the  supply 
of  labour  is  equal  to  the  demand,  the  wages  of  labour  are  always 
regulated  by  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  question  then 
arises— will  the  supply  of  labour,  in  the  West  Indies,  be  adequate  to 
the  demand  ?  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  there  will  exist  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  labour  in  the  colonies,  because  the  estates  are 
now  cultivated  by  manual  labour ;  but  if  you  emancipate  the  slave, 
will  he  work  to  the  extent  he  does  at  present  ?  This  I  cannot  doubt ; 
it  is  contrary  to  my  notions  of  common  sense,  that  you  can  obtain  a 
certain  quantity  of  work  from  a  negro,  by  the  fear  of  the  whip,  and 
not  obtain  from  him  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  work,  by  the  in- 
ducement of  adequate  wages.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  clear  to  my 
mind  that  the  supply  of  labour  will  be  equal  to  the  demand,  and 
that  the  price  of  that  labour  will  be  little,  if  anything,  more  than 
the  present  actual  cost  to  the  planter.  Indeed,  I  have  not  a  doubt 
that  free  labour  will,  after  a  few  years,  be  found  infinitely  cheaper 
to  the  owner  of  land  than  slave  labour;  but  you  must  give  the 
system  a  fair  trial ;  and  my  objection  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
Government  is — that  it  does  not  give  the  system  of  free  labour  a 
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fair  trial,  because  it  withholds  from  the  slave  the  inducement  of 
adequate  wages. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  and  I  myself  know  the  fact  well, 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain  specie  to  pay  the  wages 
of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  unless  you  take  some  measures 
for  the  establishment  either  of  a  paper  currency,  or  adopt  some 
other  plan  of  increasing  the  circulating  medium.  In  the  plan  I 
propose,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  negro  should  be  a  party 
to  the  contract  of  apprenticeship.  I  would  say  to  him,  "  You  shall, 
after  a  certain  number  of  years,  be  free,  provided  you  will  appren- 
tice yourself  to  the  master  of  the  estate  on  which  you  now  serve, 
and  provided  you  serve  him  faithfully."  I  think  any  Gentleman 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  negro, — recollecting  how  ex- 
tremely susceptible  he  is  of  the  feelings  of  gratitude,— will  imme- 
diately see  that  by  this  course  of  proceeding  you  would  obtain  a  tic 
upon  the  strongest  feeling  he  possesses.  I  would  give  him  adequate 
wages,  to  be  lixed  by  fin  officer  who  should  be  appointed  for  that 
purpose — sent  from  this  country,  and  performing  also  the  duties  of 
protector  of  the  apprentices,  and  police  magistrate.  He  would  have 
no  interest  in  placing  wages  at  too  high  or  too  low  a  rate  ;  for  I 
w'ould  make  him  the  channel  through  which  every  shilling  of  these 
wages  should  be  paid,  and  I  would  make  these  wages  the  first  lien 
.on  the  produce  of  every  West  Indian  estate.  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
even  uuder  this  plan  it  would  be  necessary  for  this  country,  for 
several  years,  to  render  a  certain  annuul  assistance  to  the  planters. 
One  great  objection  to  the  Government  plan  appears  to  me  to  be 
this — that  you  make  every  slave,  of  every  age,  look  forward  to  the 
same  period  of  probation  before  he  can  become  free.  I  entertain 
a  very  strong  feeling  upon  this  point,  and  was  disposed,  the  very 
first  day  the  subject  was  mentioned,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  subject ;  but  when  I  found  that  this  point  had  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  his  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Hight 
Honourable  Gentleman,  (for  they  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
importance  of  not  giving  one  certain  term  of  years  to  every  negro  ;) 
but  when  I  found,  in  the  papers  on  this  subject,  that  the  West 
Indian  body  have  evinced  a  strong  manifestation  of  feeling  on  this 
point,  contrary  to  the  opinion  I  entertain,  I  could  not  press  it.  I 
trust  I  shall  be  acquitted  of  any  wish  to  say  anything  personally 
disagreeable  to  the  Noble  Lord  (Howick),  the  late  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  j  but  I  must  say  I  was  exceedingly  surprised 
that  that  Noble  Lord  should  oppose  the  plan  of  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, without  laying  on  the  Table  a  proposition  of  his  own. 
I  think  that  the  Noble  Lord,  having,  for  several  years,  filled  a  very 
responsible  situation  in  his  Majesty's  Councils,  might  have  taken 
upon  himself,  at  least,  some  part  of  the  risk  which  bis  Majesty's 
Government  have  necessarily  incurred.  I  believe  he  would  have 
had  the  support  of  almost  every  Honourable  Member  who  feels  with 
me  on  this  subject.  He  not  having  done  so,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty 
to  propose,  without  the  least  intention  of  dividing  the  House,  certain 
resolutions,  which,  I  firmly  believe,  contain  in  themselves  the  nc- 
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ccssary  ingredients  of  a  more  safe  nnd  satisfactory  plan  thun  that 
brought  forward  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman; 

I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  the  House  for  the  patient  attention 
with  which  it  has  "heard  me.  I  feel  the  greatest  interest  in  this 
question,  and  nothing  could  give  me  greater  pain  than  to  be  opposed 
to  his  Majesty's  Government,  to  whom  the  country  is  indebted  for 
having  grappled  with  this  v  ital  question.  On  the  subject  of  com- 
pensation I  shall  say  nothing  at  present  j  but  when  the  next  resolu- 
tion shall  be  proposed,  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  remind  the 
House  how  former  Governments,  in  this  country,  and  particularly 
the  Ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  have  dealt  with  questions 
of  property,  which  had  been  created  by  bad  laws,  and  how  perfectly 
regardless  they  have  been  of  the  interests  of  the  proprietors.  I 
will  shew  to  the  House,  that  property,  to  the  amount  of  30,000,000/., 
was  entirely  disregarded  j  and  I  will  also  shew,  that  the  statements 
contained  in  the  petitions  of  the  proprietors  which  were  presented, 
were,  at  least,  equally  as  strong  as  any  that  have  emanated  from 
the  West  India  body;  and  when  I  shew  the  House  the  way  in  which 
these  petitions  were  treated  by  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  this  House,  and  the  Noble  Duke  in  another  place,  I  think  the 
House  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that  any  clamour  in  favour 
of  property  which  has  been  created  by  bad  laws,  will  come  from 
them  with  a  very  bad  grace.  Having  made  these  few  observations 
on  the  subject  of  compensation,  and  declaring  that  I  will  not  give 
a  single  shilling  until  a  loss  shall  have  been  proved  to  have  occurred, 
I  will  not  trouble  the  House  with  any  further  observations  on  this 
important  topic. 

Air.  Slanky. — I  can  assure  the  House  that  I  am  perfectly  aware 
of  the  very  important  nature  of  this  subject,  for  never  yet  did  I  rise 
to  address  it  upon  a  subject  of  such  magnitude,  or  one  involving 
considerations  of  greater  interest.    I  congratulate  the  House  that 
any  difference  of  opinion  which  may  prevail,  is  not  as  to  whether 
slavery  shall  be  abolished  or  not ;  the  only  doubt  is,  in  what  way 
that  abolition  can,  >\ith  the  greatest  advantage,  be  carried  into  effect. 
Now,  having  given  my  unceasing  attention  to  the  subject,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  we  ought  to  lay  aside,  in  the  first  place, 
—though  it  is  a  point  not  to  be  disregarded  hereafter, — the  different 
interests  which  are  connected  with  this  great  question,  and  of  the 
great  body  of  manufacturers  in  this  country,  who  depend  mainly 
upon  the  West  Indies  ;  and  we  should  endeavour,  I  think,  only  to 
look  to  what  appears  to  be  best  for  the  benefit  of  the  slaves  them- 
selves.   Now,  endeavouring  to  lay  aside  prejudice  and  passion,  and 
to  appeal  only  to  one's  sound  and  better  judgment,  it  does  appear  to 
me,  that  if  we  were  instantly,  without  preparation,  without  any  of 
those  proceedings  which  are  always  necessary,  previous  to  going  on 
to  relieve  any  body  of  men  who  have  been  bound  down  for  many 
long  years  by  bonds  and  slavery  ;  1  say,  Sir,  if  we  were  to  give 
freedom  to  the  slaves,  without  some  sort  of  preparatory  discipline 
which  would  enable  them  to  enjoy  that  high  and  noble  station  j  I 
say,  with  deep  sincerity,  that  I  much  fear  we  should  not  succeed  in 
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attaining  the  noble  object  we  have  in  view.    I  will  lay  aside  the 
observations  which  have  been  made  with  regard  to  St.  Domingo, 
Guadaloupe,  and  other  places,  where  no  fair  experiment  has  been 
made ;  but  I  will  ask  the  House,  if  they  will  do  me  the  honour  to  at- 
tend to  me  for  a  few  moments,  to  consider  what  are  the  different 
objects  and  feelings  which  pervade  the  minds  of  men  in  such  situ- 
ations.   Now,  supposing  that  the  slaves  were  to  be  immediately  and 
totally  emancipated,  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  they  would  continue 
their  exertions,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  proprietors,  but  for  themselves  > 
Will  HonourableGentlemen  consider,  for  a  moment,  what  is  the  induce- 
ment to  free  labourers  in  this  country  ?    If  you  take  the  case  of  a  me- 
chanic or  an  artisan,  no  man,  I  think,  will  deny,  that  by  less  than  his 
present  amount  of  labour,  he  might  earn  the  common  necessaries  of  life  ? 
What,  then,  is  it  which  induces  him  to  undergo  a  greater  quantity  of  la- 
bour than  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  purchase  of  those  necessaries? 
Why  it  is  the  wish  to  obtain — first,  the  decencies,  then  the  comforts, 
and  then  the  luxuries  of  life  in  his  station  ?    What,  I  ask,  is  it  which 
induces  him  to  endeavour  to  earn  these  superfluities,  if  it  be  not  the 
habits  of  the  class  in  which  he  moves,  and  a  desire  to  compete  with 
those  who  entertain  the  same  feelings,  with  regard  to  these  little  lux* 
uries  and  comforts,  as  himself?    Why,  will  Honourable  Gentlemen 
consider,  for  one  moment,  what  are  the  habits,  feelings,  and  circum- 
stances, and  what  the  condition  of  the  slaves;  because  it  is  to  these 
feelings  that  we  are  to  look  for  those  inducements  to  work,  and  for 
that  anxious  desire  to  obtain  first  the  necessaries,  and  then  the  con- 
veniences of  life  which  will  overcome  natural  indolence  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  hitherto  acted  on  compulsion  alone.    Now,  if 
there  were  among  them,  a  difference  of  condition  ;  if  there  were  such 
a  difference  between  the  one  class  and  the  other,  so  that  the  first 
could  look  to  the  second,  the  second  to  the  third,  the  third  to  the 
fourth,  and  so  on — I  say,  if  there  were  any  of  these  stepping-stones 
to  civilization  and  improvement,  then  I  could  entertain  some  hope  that 
this  experiment,  if  it  were  immediately  tried,  might  be  successful ; 
but  I  think  it  would  not  be  at  present,  because  it  is  this  desire,  6rst, 
of  the  necessaries,  and  afterwards  of  the  luxuries,  of  life,  which  in- 
duces other  classes  of  men  to  labour;  it  is  this  spirit  of  competition, 
this  desire  to  increase  their  comforts  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  those 
about  them,  which  is  the  strongest  inducement  to  labour ;  but  in  this 
case  there  is  no  such  inducement  to  exertion — no  such  stimulus  to 
energy.    I  dare  say  they  would  have  as  great  a  desire  as  we  have,  to 
raise  their  condition  in  civilization  ;  but,  I  ask,  must  not  this  be  done 
by  the  gradual  attainment,  one  after  another,  of  those  things  which 
render  industry  valuable,  and  which  are  the  inducement  in  every  civi- 
lized country  cheerfully  to  continue  labour  and  persevering  exertion  ? 
The  degraded  situation  in  which  the  negro  has  hitherto  been  placed 
does,  1  must  think,  deprive  him  of  this  inducement;  and  if  the  posi- 
tion which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  be  correct  in  the  case  of 
those  to  whom  labour  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  ordinary  sub- 
sistence, how  much  more  strong  will  its  application  be  in  the  case  of 
those,  who  have  hitherto  laboured  under  compulsion  alone,  and  in 
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whose  case  there  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  for  labour ;  because  it 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  negroes  might  obtain  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  if  they  were  to  devote  to  labour  a  very  considerably 
reduced  portion  of  time.  What,  I  would  ask,  is  the  main  and  prin- 
cipal object  of  enabling  the  negroes  to  labour  for  a  fixed  sum  ?  It  is 
because  the  experiment  must  be  gradual.  All  reasoning,  all  analogy, 
shews  us,  that,  in  all  probability,  the  negroes  would  do  no  labour. 
But  it  may  be  said  that,  if  they  can  procure  the  accessaries  of  life 
without  long-continued  labour,  it  is  no  consequence  whether  they  work 
or  not.  Now  supposing  the  proposition  of  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Weymouth,  relative  to  the  slaves  working  only  one  or  two  days  in 
the  week,  were  carried  into  effect,  I  ask  the  House, — not  saying  one 
syllable  about  the  loss  and  misery  which  must  ensue  to  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  families, — what  would  be  the  result  to  the  negTO  him- 
self? Why,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  he  would  resort  to  idle 
habits,  his  feelings  would  become  blunted,  his  situation  would  be  de- 
graded, he  would  be  useless  to  others,  and  a  burden  to  himself.  It 
is  not  freedom  alone  which  we  should  give  the  slave,  but  we  should 
endeavour  to  teach  him,  also,  the  true  value  of  the  freedom  he  is  to 
enjoy ;  and  hence  it  is  a  most  important  point  for  consideration  to 
take  care  that,  when  we  give  him  this  plan,  we  put  forward  such  a 
plan  as  will  enable  him  to  labour,  under  proper  restrictions,  for  this 
is  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  elevating  the  character  and  im- 
proving the  condition  of  all  classes  ;  but  above  all  other  means,  we 
should  endeavour  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  negro  a  sense  of  the 
advantages  of  civilization,  and  a  taste  for  the  comforts  and  decencies 
of  life.  It  is  proposed  that  he  shall  be  enabled  to  devote  a  portion 
of  his  time  to  endeavouring  to  acquire  properly.  The  situation  of 
the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  may,  perhaps,  be  not  unaptly  com- 
pared to  that  of  children, — though  I  fear,  in  many  instances,  the 
comparison  will  fail.  I  will  liken  them,  however,  to  children  who 
have  been  subjected  to  a  harsh  and  strict  rule.  I  ask,  would  any 
one  who  was  really  desirous  to  elevate  their  character  and  to  improve 
their  condition,  at  once  free  them  from  all  restraint,  and  enable  them 
to  give  the  rein  to  those  passions  and  feelings  which  have  been  so 
long  and  so  rigorously  curbed  ?  The  best  course  of  proceeding  we 
can  adopt  is,  to  endeavour  gradually,  although  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
consistently  with  this  view  of  the  case,  to  emancipate  the  negroes ; 
or  at  least  to  impress  upon  iheir  minds  the  necessity  of  a  regular  and 
steady  course  of  labour  for  a  few  years,  during  their  transition  from  a 
state  of  absolute  slavery,  to  one  in  which  they  shall  enjoy  complete 
freedom. 

I  fear  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  on  the  attention  of  the 
House  ;  I  could  not,  however,  think  it  my  duty  to  vote  on  a  subject  of 
so  much  importance,  and  on  which  I  have  entertained  great  doubts, 
without  stating  what  course,  on  a  full  consideration  of  the  balance 
of  testimony,  appeared  to  me  the  wisest  to  adopt.  I  think,  in  what- 
ever point  of  view  we  consider  this  matter,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  we  should  proceed  with  caution ;  because,  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind, — and  1  entreat  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth, 
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whose  name  I  cannot  mention  without  rendering  him  my  sincere 
tribute  of  thanks  for  his  uniform  exertions,  through  evil  and  through 
good  report,  in  this  cause, — it  would  be  impossible  to  retrace  our 
steps,  if  we  adopted  a  plan  like  that  which  he  has  suggested :  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt  a  measure  founded  on  the  principles 
which  have  been  laid  down  by  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary,  it  is 
possible,  if  we  find  it  work  well,  to  improve  it,  and  to  shorten  the 
period  during  which  the  slaves  are  to  remain  in  a  partially  free  state. 
It  is  possible  that,  in  some  of  the  islands,  the  colonial  legislature 
may  be  induced  to  adopt  a  course  by  which,  instead  of  the  period  of 
redemption  being  protracted  for  twelve  years,  ihey  may  take  it  at  eight, 
or  ten,  or  seven  ;  which,  I  need  not  say,  would  be  a  great  advantage. 
But,  above  all,  1  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  which,  like  every- 
thing which  falls  from  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  was  stated  so 
ably  by  him,  namely,  that  if  we  make  a  nvstake,  it  will  not  merely 
affect  the  great  body  of  persons  for  whose  happiness  we  are  now  legis- 
lating, but  it  may  prevent  other  nations  from  following  our  example, 
who  might  otherwise  be  equally  desirous  to  engage  in  the  same  good 
cause. 

These  considerations  induce  me,  after  mature  deliberation,  to  give 
my  support  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman. 
I  will  only  state,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  my  full  belief,  although  some 
men  may  consider  this  discussion  as  pregnant  with  evil  to  this  coun- 
try, and  the  first  step  towards  its  downfall, — I  say  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  those  ephemeral  times  are  passed  away,  when  party  feeling  would 
have  been  mixed  up  with  a  question  of  this  description;  and  that 
this  measure  will  stand  boldly  out  in  the  page  of  history,  as  one  of 
those  which  will  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Legislature  that  passed 
it,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  people  who  called  for  its  introduction. 

Mr.  Halcomb. — In  rising,  Sir,  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
third  resolution,  I  beg  to  assure  the  Committee  that  I  am  perfectly 
aware  of  my  inability  to  grapple  with  a  question  of  such  tremendous 
importance,  and  attended  with  such  extreme  difficulties  as  that  which 
is  now  submitted  to  our  consideration  :  still,  I  beg  to  express  to  the 
House  that  I  would  not  now, — neither  would  I  on  any  occasion, — 
venture  to  trespass  on  their  time  and  attention,  were  1  not  conscious 
that  1  had  previously  devoted  a  very  large  portion  of  my  time,  and 
given  my  most  anxious  attention,  to  the  subject  upon  which  I  propose 
to  address  them ; — nor  even,  under  these  circumstances,  would  1  at- 
tempt to  trouble  the  House  upon  this  occasion,  did  I  not  feel  that  I 
am  about  to  offer  for  their  consideration  some  practical  observations 
upon  one  part  of  this  great  subject,  which  have  not  yet  been  submitted 
to  their  notice.  I  certainly  feel,  in  common  with  other  Honourable 
Members  who  have  already  spoken,  the  extreme  difficulty — nay,  I  must 
add— the  impossibility  of  giving  my  approbation  to  that  part  of  the 
plan  of  his  Majesty's  Government  which  is  contained  in  the  third  re- 
solution, and  by  wnich  it  is  proposed,  after  declaring  the  slaves  eman- 
cipated, that  they  shall  be  registered  as  apprenticed  labourers ; — for 
what  period  does  not  clearly  appear,  but  the  term  of  twelve  years  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary ;  and,  1  fear  it  is 
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too  certain  that  a  long  probationary  period  is  intended,  during  which 
the  slave  shall  be  called  upon  to  serve — and  not  for  wages — his  pre- 
sent owner,  upon  his  present  plantation. 

Now,  upon  this  plan,  Sir,  I  cannot  help  observing  that  I  do  not 
think  that  state  will  be  considered  as  one  of  freedom  by  the  colonial 
slave,  in  which  he  will  not  have  the  power  of  choosing  either  his  future 
place  of  residence  or  his  master.  I  confess,  too,  that  I  see  no  suffici- 
ent stimulus  to  induce  the  slave  to  continue  to  labour  willingly.  Wages 
he  will  have  none ;  and  the  master,  though  bound  to  maintain  and 
provide  for  him,  will  have  no  power  of  compelling  him  to  work, — but 
by  complaint  to  a  magistrate,  and  to  him,  perhaps,  at  a  distance.  A 
worse  state  of  things,  Sir,  I  cannot  conceive,  or  one  more  calculated 
to  engender  dissension.  Will  the  slave  consider  himself  to  be  endow* 
ed  with  the  great  blessing  of  freedom,  when  he  is  told  that  he  shall  not 
enjoy  its  benefits  until  the  distant  expiration  of  twelve  years  ?  Will 
he  not  deem  it  a  mockery,  and  a  denial  of  his  recognised  rights  ?  I 
am,  indeed,  most  desirous  to  make  every  allowance  for  the  great  diffi- 
culties which  have  beset  his  Majesty's  Government,  and  which  impede 
their  adjustment  of  this  question — and  more  especially  do  I  consider 
the  great  personal  disadvantages  under  which  this  plan  has  been 
brought  forward  by  the  Right  Houourable  Gentleman.  I  am  sure  he 
will  extend  a  similar  indulgence  to  me,  and  will  believe  me  sincere 
when  I  say,  that  it  is  only  from  a  consciousness  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
culties of  this  case,  and  the  complicated  nature  of  the  subject,  that 
having  viewed  it  in  a  different  light  from  the  Right  Honourable  Gen* 
tleman,  1  venture  most  humbly  and  diffidently,  to  submit  my  views 
upon  this  question  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee.  In  the 
first  place,  Sir,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  most  unwise,  if  I  may 
take  leave  to  say  so,  and  wholly  unnecessary,  that  his  Majesty's  Go* 
vernment  should  seek  by  their  third  resolution,  to  tie  up  our  hands  and 
to  impose  upon  us  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  plan  of  making 
the  slaves  for  a  certain  period  apprenticed  labourers  to  their  present 
owners.  On  this  point,  I  shall  beg  to  propose  an  amendment  in  the 
following  words — "That  it  is  expedient  that  all  persons  now  slaves, 
and  all  children  hereafter  to  be  born,  be  declared  free ;  subject,  never* 
the  less,  to  such  restrictions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  their  sup* 
port  and  maintenance,  and  for  the  future  cultivation  of  the  soil."  This 
resolution  the  Committee  will  observe  will  have  this  advantage,  that 
it  leaves  the  Government  and  this  House  free  as  to  the  restrictions 
and  regulations  which  by  the  Bill  hereafter  to  be  introduced  may  be 
provided  ;  although  the  intentions  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  will 
have  been  so  far  explained  in  this  debate  as  to  leave  no  doubt  with 
respect  to  their  future  conduct  corresponding,  bona  Jide,  with  it. 
Cut  it  is  necessary,  Sir,  in  the  next  place,  that  I  should  explain  what 
are  the  restrictions  to  which  by  the  terms  of  this  resolution  I  advert. 

And  here,  Sir,  let  me  be  distinctly  understood  to  admit,  that  the 
cultivation  of  our  sugar  plantations  should  be  continued,  and  should 
be  protected  by  whatever  Bill  may  hereafter  be  introduced  into  this 
House,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  done  consistently  with  the  jxat 
which  has  already  gone  forth,  that  slavery  in  our  colonies  shall  be 
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henceforth  abolished.  This,  object,  however,  I  think  may  be  attained, 
without  imposing  on  the  slave  the  necessity  of  undergoing  this  appren- 
ticeship. The  Ministers*  plan,  I  observe,  provides  that  the  slaves  shall 
not  be  at  liberty  to  leave  the  colonies,  except  under  certain  penalties, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  local  legislatures ;  and  recollecting  that 
the  large  class  of  slaves  now  employed  in  the  plantations  have  been 
brought  up  as  such,  and  are  accustomed  to  this  species  of  labour,  I 
confess,  that  under  all  the  difficult  circumstances  of  this  case,  I  deem 
it  no  improper  haidship  upon  the  slaves,  but  only  a  just  and  prudent 
regulation,  if  this  House  shall  provide  that  all  the  present  race  of 
plantation  labourers,  so  long  as  they  are  capable  of  labour,  or  rather 
until  thev  are  able  to  maintain  themselves  without  work,  and  to  live 
independently  of  labour,  shall  be  bound  to  continue  to  work  as  plan- 
tation labourers,  although  not  restricted  to  any  particular  plantation, 
or  to  work  for  any  paiticular  master.  Thus,  Sir,  it  is  clear  that  the 
gross  supply  of  plantation  labour  in  the  colonies  would  remain  the 
same  as  at  present,  since  the  same  number  and  description  of  persons 
may  be  required  to  labour  in  one  or  other  of  the  plantations,  although 
exonerated  from  this  oppressive  apprenticeship.  Assuming,  then,  this 
proposition,  I  am  anxious,  further,  to  express  my  opinion  of  the  ex- 
t*me  importance  of  our  not  attempting  to  effect  any  great  and  instant 
change  in  the  practical  state  and  condition  of  the  whole  slave  popula- 
tion, so  as,  if  1  may  use  the  term,  to  let  the  slaves  loose  at  once  upon 
societv ;  and  therefore  I  think  it  most  desirable,  if  possible,  to  con- 
tinue them  for  a  very  limited  period,  if  against  their  will ;  and  for  as 
much  longer  as  they  may  voluntarily  choose,  as  labourers  upon  the 
same  plantations,  and  with  the  same  masters  whom  they  now  serve. 

To  this  end,  therefore,  1  will  oow  briefly  state  to  the  House,  if  1  am 
not  already  trespassing  too  much  upon  their  indulgence,  the  plan 
which,  after  many  a  day  of  anxious  consideration,  appears  to  me  to  be 
one  that  would  be  most  beneficial  both  to  the  slave  and  the  slave- 
owner. Sir,  1  propose  that,  though  the  slave  shall  now  be  declared 
free,— though  he  shall  be  at  liberty,  shortly  hereafter,  to  choose  the 
plantation  on  which  he  will  labour  and  the  master  for  whom  he  will 
work,— every  slave  of  full  age,  now  in  work,  shall  still,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Act  we  are  about  to  pass,  continue  for  a  certain  period  to  work 
on  the  same  plantation,  and  for  the  same  master,  and  perhaps  also 
upon  the  same  terms  as  at  present, — that  is  to  say,  until  either  party 
shall  choose  to  put  an  eud  to  that  relation  which  now  subsists  be- 
tween  them  by  notice,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other;  the  period 
of  such  notice  varying  with  the  age  of  the  slave.  And,  here,  Sir, 
1  should  propose  that  slaves  above  twenty  years  of  age,  and  under 
thirty,  give  two  years'  notice;  above  thirty,  and  under  forty,  one 
year  and  a  half ;  and  upwards  of  forty,  one  year.  Honourable  Mem- 
bers  will  perceive  that,  under  this  proposition,  the  slave  and  the 
planter  would  continue  in  the  same  relative  situation  as  at  present 
for  a  much  more  limited  period  than  that  suggested  on  the  oppo* 
site  side  of  the  House,  as  they  would  remain  so  for  a  period  not 
exceeding,  at  the  outside,  two  years;  ami  in  the  case  of  a  slave 
above  forty,  not  exceeding  one  year.   The  House  will  not  fail,  I  hope, 
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to  perceive  also,  that  by  this  provision  they  will  not  only  ensure  the 
colonies  from  an  immediate  and  extensive  change,  but  the  change 
would  be  brought  about  gradually,  which,  I  apprehend,  is  extremely 
desirable.  In  the  next  place,  Sir,  I  would  propose — however  unwel- 
come it  may  be  to  the  advocates  of  emancipation,  in  an  extreme 
degree — that  all  children  of  slaves  now  above  six  years  of  age  (the 
second  resolution  having  already  emancipated  all  children  under  that 
age)  continue  to  be  apprenticed  labourers  to  their  present  proprietors 
for  a  specified  time,  perhaps  until  they  shall  attain  their  full  age,  and 
that  then  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations,  as  to  notice,  as 
those  slaves  who  are  now  of  that  age.  And  here,  Sir,  I  will  venture 
to  suggest  to  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary,  one  benefit  in  parti- 
cular which  I  think  would  result  from  this  provision  ;  and  it  is  this : 
— knowing,  as  we  do,  the  natural  affection  between  parent  and  child, 
it  appears  to  roe  obvious  that  these  children  of  slaves,  continuing  up 
to  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  reside  with  their  present  masters,  there 
will  be  a  strong  desire  and  inclination  on  the  part  of  their  parents  to 
continue  to  labour  on  the  same  plantations  with  them.  It  will  also 
be,  iu  many  cases,  an  act  of  justice  to  the  slave-owner,  for  the 
expenses  he  has  incurred  during  the  infancy  of  those  children ;  and 
due  regulations  may  easily  be  effected  for  securing  their  proper  care 
and  education,  with  adequate  remuneration  for  their  labour. 

In  the  next  place,  Sir,  I  would  propose  to  provide  for  the  slaves 
who  are  now  old,  or  infirm,  and  superannuated,  being  such  as  are 
poor,  and  no  longer  able  to  work.  They  are  not  provided  for  in  any 
plan  that  I  have  hitherto  seen ;  but  I  own  I  can  discover  no  reason 
why  the  owners  should  be  exonerated  from  the  care  and  protection  of 
those  aged  slaves,  the  benefit  of  whose  labour  they  have  formerly  en- 
joyed, and  upon  the  express  condition  of  supporting  them  in  their  old 
age.  But  be  this  as  it  may;  1  merely  throw  out  the  suggestion, 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  slave  population,  when  fully  emancipated, 
and  having  the  powerful  stimulus  of  wages  to  excite  them,  will  be 
found  to  labour  with  industrious,  prudent,  and  economical  habits,  iu 
the  hope  of  securing  to  themselves,  in  the  evening  of  their  days,  a 
comfortable  and  honourable  independence.  The  Committee  is  aware 
that  there  are  other  descriptions  of  slaves  in  the  colonies  besides 
those  employed  in  sugar  plantations ;  and  with  respect  to  them,  I 
propose  that  they  should  be  free  at  the  earliest  possible  period  con- 
sistent with  their  welfare,  and  that  of  the  colonies  to  which  they 
belong.  I  have  been  induced  to  believe  that  they  may  be  declared 
free,  subject  only  to  this  provision,  that  they  shall  give  to  their  master 
one  year's  notice.  These,  Sir,  are  the  restrictions,  or  regulations, 
under  which  I  would  confer  freedom  on  our  colonial  slaves.  1  will 
now  shortly  refer  to  the  cases  of  St.  Domingo  and  Guadaloupe,  which 
have  been  brought  forward  by  Honourable  Members  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  as  cases  in  which  it  has  been  ascertained  that  slaves  will 
not  labour  after  they  become  free. 

Now,  Sir,  I  will  not  again  go  over  the  historical  facts  and  data  in 
reference  to  these  colonies,  which  have  already  been  so  ably  detailed 
to  the  House  by  my  Honourable  aud  Earned  Friend,  the  Member  for 
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Hull  (Mr.  Hill),  but  I  wish,  in  particular,  to  notice  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Bryan  Edwards's  History  of  the  Revolution  in  St.  Domingo,  which 
was  adverted  to  the  other  night  by  the  Honourable  and  Learned 
Member  for  Banbury  (Mr.  Tanered),  and  who  cited  it  is  an  awful 
warning  to  us  in  our  present  proceedings.  Sir,  the  House  will  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  terrible  revolution  which  first  laid  waste  St.  Do- 
mingo, occurred  in  the  year  1792;  and  that  the  disturbances  which 
then  occurred,  both  in  St.  Domingo  and  Guadaloupe,  were  occasioned 
by  the  National  Assembly  in  France,  having  first  declared,  in  1790, 
the  mulattoes,  or  free  people  of  colour,  in  these  colonies,  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  in  common  with  the  white  popu- 
lation; this  declaration  having  no  reference  whatever  to  the  slave 
population.  From  the  ambiguous  wording  of  this  famous  decree,  and 
the  subsequent  vacillation  of  the  mother-country,  which,  in  179!-, 
repealed  it,  first  arose  differences,  and  afterwards  a  civil  war  in  these 
colonies,  between  the  whites  and  the  free  people  of  colour,  each  party 
enlisting  their  slaves  in  their  respective  ranks,  and  with  all  the  conse- 
quent horrors  which  Bryan  Edwards  has  described, — he  writing,  be  it 
remembered,  in  the  year  1794  ;  but  these  horrors  were  at  last  put  an 
end  to,  by  the  French  government  declaring,  (in  that  same  year,  1794), 
that  not  only  the  whites  and  people  of  colour,  but  also  that  the  slaves, 
in  all  their  colonies,  should  be  free.  The  authority,  however,  of  Mr. 
Bryan  Edwards,  cannot,  of  course,  apply  to  a  period  subsequent  to 
the  time  when  he  wrote,  namely,  from  1794  to  1802  ;  and  it  appears 
from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  several  authorities  which  1  have 
consulted,  from  narratives  of  the  most  respectable  persons  who  were 
present  in  those  colonies,  and  wrote  at  the  time,  that  during  all  this 
latter  period,  under  circumstances  the  most  adverse  to  quiet  con- 
duct and  peaceable  labour,  the  slave  population,  both  in  St.  Domingo 
and  Guadaloupe,  did  most  industriously  and  freely  labour  on  the 
sugar  plantations,  until  (either  in  the  year  1801  or  1802),  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  sent  out  a  force  to  reduce  these  colonies  again  to  slavery. 
Colonel  Malenfant,  who  resided  in  St.  Domingo  at  the  time,  says,— 

"  After  this  public  act  of  emancipation  (in  1794),  the  negroes  re* 
mained  quiet,  both  in  the  south  and  in  the  west,  and  continued  to 
work  upon  all  the  plantations  j  there  were,  indeed,  estates  which  had 
neither  owners  nor  managers  resident  upon  them,  for  some  of  them 
had  been  put  into  prison,  and  others  had  fled  to  the  quarters  which 
had  been  given  up  to  the  English;  but  even  on  these  estates,  though 
abandoned,  the  negroes  continued  their  labour,  when  there  were  any 
inferior  agents  to  guide  them  ;  and  on  those  estates  where  no  white 
men  were  left  to  direct  their  labour,  they  betook  themselves  to  pi  a  u  ting 
provisions,  and  on  all  the  plantations  where  the  whites  resided,  the 
blacks  continued  to  labour  as  quietly  as  before." 

And  again,  he  says, — 

"From  1796  until  1802,  the  colony  flourished  under  Toussaint. 
The  whites  lived  happily  and  in  peace  upon  their  estates,  and  the 
negroes  continued  to  work  for  them." 

General  La  Croix,  also,  who  published  memoirs  for  the  history  of 
St.  Domingo,  sneaking  of  the  state  of  that  colony  from  1794  to  1802, 
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expresses  his  astonishment  at  its  rapid  renovation  and  Improvement ; 
he  says  that,  in  1797,  it  had — 

"  Marched,  as  by  enchantment,  towards  its  ancient  splendour;  and 
every  day  produced  perceptible  proofs  of  its  progress.  The  city  of 
the  Cape,  and  the  plantations  of  the  north,  rose  up  again  visibly  to 
the  eye."  ♦ 

I  will  only  trouble  the  House  with  one  other,  extract :  it  is  the 
opinion  of  General  Vincent,  who  was  a  General  of  Brigade  in  St. 
.Domingo,  and  sent  to  Paris  in  1801,  to  remonstrate  with  Buonaparte 
against  his  proposed  expedition  to  that  island ;  and  he  states  "  that 
the  expedition  was  totally  unnecessary,  for  that  everything  was  going 
on  well  in  St.  Domingo;  the  proprietors  were  in  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  their  estates  ;  cultivation  was  making  rapid  progress,  and  the 
blacks  were  industrious,  orderly,  and  happy."  These  arc  the  opinions 
of  cotemporary  writers  who  were  on  the  spot,  and  bear  testimony  to 
the  orderly  conduct  and  the  peaceable  habits  of  the  emancipated 
slaves,  under  circumstances  the  most  adverse  to  their  improvement, 
and  certainly  the  least  likely,  of  any  that  can  well  be  conceived,  to 
promote  any  good  dispositions  they  might  have  entertained  to  labour, 
or  to  excite  any  such  feelings  as  those  which  they  clearly  possessed. 
With  reference  to  Guadaloupe,  I  find  that  the  insurrections  and  civil 
wars  there,  arose  under  precisely  similar  circumstances  with  those  of 
St.  Domingo,  and  from  the  same  causes ;  and  I  find,  with  reference 
to  their  prosperity,  at  the  time  when  Napoleon  sent  his  expedition 
to  that  colony  in  1801,  that  there  were  then  in  Guadaloupe  390  9ugar 
plantations,  1355  coffee  plantations,  and  328  cotton  plantations; 
all,  at  that  time,  in  full  work,  and  cultivated  freely  and  willingly  by 
emancipated  slaves.  The  only  other  authority  in  favour  of  the  pror 
position,  that  emancipated  slaves  will  work  freely  for  wages,  with 
which  I  will  trouble  the  House,  refers  to  Mexico,  and  it  is  the  author 
rily  of  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Ward,  the  Mexican  envoy.  Sin, 
he  represents, — 

-  "  That  extensive  plantations  of  sugar  and  coffee  are  worked  in 
that  province  by  gangs  of  emancipated  slaves,  who  were  voluntarily 
enfranchised  by  the  owners,  both  of  them,  and  of  the  soil,  and  who 
now  employ  them  in  labouring  for  wages,  chiefly  by  piece-work,  in 
carrying  on  cultivation,  and  in  particular  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture of  sugar." 
And  be  adds, — 

"  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  case  is,  the  total  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  districts  where  such  a  mass  of  colonial  fruits  is 
produced,  and  the  success  with  which  the  introduction  of  free  labour 
lias  been  attended.  These  considerations  (he  says)  it  is  which  have 
induced  me  to  lay  these  observations  before  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. " 

And,  Sir,  1  feel  assured,  that  the  House  will  not  fail  to  attach  due 
weight  to  these  several  authorities,  as  they  relate  to  St.  Domingo, 
Guadaloupe,  and  Mexico ;  and  bear  so  powerfully  upon  the  present 
question,  upon  which  I  will  not  say  more,  than  in  one  word  to  refer 
to  our  Crown  colonies,  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  chartered 
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colonies,  both  in  the  West  Indies  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  all  the  Crown  colonies,  I  believe,  the  free  people  of  colour— the 
mulattoes — have  been  already  emancipated;  and  I  think  I  am  right 
in  stating,  that,  in  every  instance  in  which  that  emancipation  has 
taken  place,  they  have  been  found  willing  and  disposed  to  work,  and 
constitute  large  bodies  of  highly  respectable  citizens.  Having,  how- 
ever, touched,  Sir,  upon  the  subject  of  these  free  people  of  colour, 
I  will  just  beg  to  make  a  remark  upon  a  topic  of  some  importance, 
which  appears  to  me  to  have  hitherto  passed  unnoticed— I  mean, 
what  is  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  read  those  words  in  our  reso- 
lution, which  declare,  "  that  slaves  shall  be  free."  What  is  to  be 
understood  by  this  freedom?  There  is  a  difference  in  the  present 
state  of  the  colonies,  between  white  free  men  and  coloured  free  men ; 
and  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  condition  it  is  proposed  to  place 
the  freed  slaves  j  are  they  to  be  declared  entitled  to  the  same  degree 
of  freedom  as  the  white  free  men  at  present  enjoy  ?  For,  if  so,  they 
will  be  in  a  better  situation  than  the  free  people  of  colour ;  or  is  it 
intended  to  give  additional  advantages  to  the  free  people  of  colour 
also?  I  make  this  observation  with  all  proper  deference  to  the  opi- 
nions both  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  and  of  this  House ;  and  have 
only  to  express  my  regret,  that  I  have  experienced  so  much  inter- 
ruption while  addressing  myself  to  the  important  subject  before  us.  I 
roust,  however,— at  the  same  time  that  I  express  to  this  House  the 
diffidence  which  I  honestly  feel,  and  especially  as  a  very  inexperienced 
Member,— say,  that  I  owe  it  to  the  country,  to  my  constituents,  and 
to  myself,  to  declare,  that  so  long  as  I  have  the  honour  to  possess  a 
seat  in  this  House,  I  never  will  shrink,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  from 
doing  my  duty,  or  from  endeavouring  to  discharge,  to  the  best  of  my 
very  humble  ability,  my  share  of  that  great  responsibility  which  I 
partake  in  common  with  every  Member  of  this  House,  in  deciding 
upon  so  momentous  a  question. 

Before  I  sit  down,  Sir,  I  beg  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  his 
Majesty's  Government  for  their  anxious  attention  to  this  most  com- 
plicated subject.    I  beg  leave,  also — never  having  wished  to  exag- 
gerate the  evils  which  must  be  consequent  upon  a  state  of  slavery, 
and  never  wishing  to  do  justice  to  the  slave,  at  the  expense  of  in- 
justice to  the  planter— to  observe,  that  the  question  of  compensation 
is  not  as  the  Honourable  Member  for  Hull  has  stated,  a  question 
between  the  slave  and  the  Legislature,  or  between  the  slave  and  the 
planter ;  but  is  a  question  entirely  between  the  slave-owners  and  the 
Parliament  of  this  country — since  former  Parliaments  have  at  least 
been  equally  guilty  with  the  planters,  and  equal  partakers  of  their 
crime,  in  the  encouragement  which  they  have  given  to  slavery,  and 
the  various  statutes  they  have  passed,  recognising  a  legal  property 
in  slaves.    Sir,  I  am  ready  and  desirous  to  give  the  fullest  and 
amplest  compensation  to  the  West  India  proprietors  for  every  injury 
or  loss  they  may  sustain  by  the  settlement  of  this  great  question ; 
and  I  hope  that,  ere  long,  the  blessings  of  freedom  will  be  felt  and 
appreciated  in  the  West  Indies  as  fully  and  as  freely  as  they  now  are 
in  this  more  fortunate  and  happy  country.    It  is  not  to  be'  forgotten 
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that  the  people  of  England  themselves  were  formerly  sold  as  slaves 
in  the  market  of  imperial  Rome ;  and  had  that  system  been  con- 
tinued by  our  forefathers,  we  should  not  now  be  the  people  we  are, 
whose  proudest  boast  is  freedom,  and  whose  greatest  pride  is 
liberty. 

Nosque  ubi  primus  equis  Ortens  afflavit  anhelis 
lllic  sera  rubens  acceodit  lumina  Vesper. 

Soon,  Sir,  may  we  hope  that  the  day-star  of  British  liberty  will 
lighten  those  benighted  lands ;  and  then,  indeed,  may  we  confidently 
anticipate  that,  in  the  radiance  of  its  genial  beams,  the  humours  of 
political  agitation  will  speedily  evaporate;  the  towering  tempests  and 
darkness  of  suffering  discontent  subside;  and  the  wide  waters  of 
political  tumult,  which  now  seem  ready  to  overwhelm  us,  for  ever, 
and  at  once,  be  still. 

'    Simul  alba  nautis 

Stella  refulsit, 
Defluit  saxis  agilatus  humor ; 
Concidunt  venti;  fugiuntque  nubes; 
£t  minax  (quod  sic  voluere)  ponto 

Unda  recumbiU 

The  original  question  and  the  amendment  were  then  put. 

Mr.  Strickland. — I  am  always  very  unwilling  to  trespass  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House.  The  very  great  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, however,  makes  me  desirous  of  saying  a  very  few  words ;  and  I 
can  assure  the  House  they  shall  be  very  few,  indeed.  I  have  one 
source  of  great  congratulation  upon  this  occasion,  and  that  is,  that 
I  have  perceived,  on  the  part  of  every  Honourable  Gentleman  who 
has  addressed  the  House,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  a  disposition 
to  lay  aside  all  extreme  opinions,  and  not  to  make  use  of  any  argu- 
ments, or  to  resort  to  any  subterfuge  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  prove,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  that  liberty  should  be 
given  to  the  slave.  1  feel  considerable  regret  in  differing,  even  in  the 
slightest  degree,  from  my  Honourable  Friend,  the  Member  for  Wey- 
mouth ;  but  I  cannot  help  saying,  that  I  think,  in  proposing  a  direct 
negative  to  this  resolution,  he  has  departed  from  that  spirit  of 
unanimity  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  is  so  necessary  to  be  pre- 
served on  this  occasion.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Honourable  Gentle- 
man in  his  place  j  and  I  exhort  him,  having  so  ably  expressed  his 
opinions,— -which  on  this  subject,  particularly,  every  one  must 
respect,— that  he  will  not  force  the  House  to  a  division  upon  his 
amendment.  I  should  vote  against  him,  really  with  the  greatest 
possible  pain  }  and  I  do  hope  he  will  reflect  that  the  unanimity  of 
this  House,  in  this  great  work  of  charity,  is  the  very  best  mode  of 
ensuring  success. 

I  think  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  below  me  set  the  House 
an  example  upon  this  subject  well  worthy  of  imitation.  He  was 
bound  to  bring  forward  this  plan,  and  he  did  so  in  the  most  clear 
and  distinct  manner;  but  what  did  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
say,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  ? — that  after  all,  we  were  only 
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trying  a  great  experiment;  and  I  think  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  has  met  every  objection  to  this  plan  by  saying  that  he  is 
ready  to  conciliate  everything  which  can  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
it  more  satisfactory.  I  would,  then,  turn  to  those  persons  who  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  interested  in  this  question — I  mean,  those  con- 
nected with  the  West  Indies.  I  can  only  recall  the  recollection  of 
the  House  to  the  eloquence — the  strong  feeling — the  kindness  and 
humanity  displayed  in  the  speech  of  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Lancaster.  He  and  another  Honourable  Gentleman  set  us,  again, 
the  example  of  not  pressing  our  opinions  to  an  extreme  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  rather  so  acting  as  to  shew  that  this  question,  and  the  im- 
portant results  it  must  produce,  have  the  unanimous  concurrence  of 
Parliament  and  the  people  of  England — and  thus  even  the  colonial 
legislatures  may  be  induced  to  go  along  with  us.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  voting  in  favour  of  this  resolution  appears  to  me  to  be  this, — 
Honourable  Gentlemen  object  to  bind  themselves  to  agree  to  an 
apprenticeship  of  twelve  years.  Why,  Sir,  I  would  not  have  voted 
for  this  resolution,  if  twelve  years  had  been  declared  to  be  the 
period  of  apprenticeship  ■  but  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that 
not  only  is  no  term  mentioned,  but  it  is  open  to  the  House  hereafter 
to  say  what  shall  be  the  relation  between  master  and  servant.  I  can 
assent  to  no  term  but  the  smallest  possible  period  ,*  and,  therefore, 
I  can  vote  for  this  resolution,  because  I  think  it  leaves  that  question 
entirely  open.  Wc  are  all  in  favour  of  immediate  emancipation — 
that  is,  we  declare  that  one  man  has  no  longer  property  in  another  :  at 
the  same  time  wc  say  this, — that  we  think  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
slave,  as  well  as  of  the  slave-owner,  that  he  shall  remain,  for  a  certain 
period,  on  the  6oil  on  which  he  has  hitherto  been  located. 

An  Honourable  and  Gallant  Gentleman  near  me  has  said,  that  if 
the  slaves  were  all  declared  free,  it  might  make  many  of  them  very 
happy  and  very  contented  ;  but  that  there  are  other  classes  which 
he  considers  more  debased  and  degraded, — which  are  not  attached 
to  any  particular  residence  in  one  cottage  or  on  one  spot  of  ground, 
but  arc  like  galley  slaves,  as  it  were,  chained  to  the  oar  of  their 
master.  He  thinks  that,  with  respect  to  them,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  connexion  between  master  and  servant,  so  that  the 
master  may  have  an  interest  in  the  negro,  at  least  for  a  few  years 
longer.  We  have  heard  a  brilliant  description  of  the  great  benefits 
which  we  are  going  to  confer  upon  the  slave  j  but  after  all,  what  is 
this  great  benefit  which  we  are  going  to  confer  upon  him?  We 
are  merely  going  to  rescue  this  unfortunate  portion  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  from  their  present  degraded  and  unhappy  condition,  to 
place  them  in  a  state  of  humble  labour, — in  that  situation  in  which, 
if  they  do  not  work  they  must  be  starved.  I  say,  then,  we  are  all 
engaged  in  a  difficult  task — in  a  great  work  of  policy,  humanity,  and 
justice  i  and  I  think  that  on  such  a  question,  and  with  such  an  object 
in  view,  it  is  most  important  and  most  advisable  that  we  should 
appear  to  be  unanimous  in  our  opinion  of  its  necessity. 

Mr.  Skcrkt  ary  Stanley. — Sir,  I  never  was  more  rejoiced  in  my 
life  than  I  am  in  having  given  way  to  my  Honourable  Friend,  if  I  may 
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so  call  him  (Mr.  Strickland),  who  is  seated  behind  me  ;  because  he 
being  entirely  unconnected,  a9  I  believe,  with  any  party  interested 
in  this  discussion,  political  or  religious,  has  given  to  the  House  a 
most  sound,  discreet,  and  temperate  caution,  and  has  himself  set  an 
example  of  that  deliberate  and  prudent  course,  by  which  mutually 
conceding  one  to  another, — labouring  for  the  attainment  of  one  great 
end, — we  can  hope  (and  it  is  the  only  hope  of  this  great  and  awful 
experiment)  that  we  may  come  to  an  issue  which  shall  bring  happi- 
ness and  not  ruin  to  the  British  empire.  Sir,  if  any  man  thinks  that 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  have  entered  on  the  consideration  of  this 
subject  without  a  deep  feeling,  that  upon  its  success  depend  results, 
perhaps,  as  important  as  any  that  ever  were  hazarded — if  any  man 
thinks  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  have  brought  forward  this  ques- 
tion without  feeling  that  it  as  critical  a  measure  as  any  that  has  ever 
yet  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament, — that  mau 
knows  little  of  the  anxiety — that  man  knows  little  of  the  fears  and 
the  difficulties  which,  in  introducing  this  measure,  we.  have  felt,  and 
which  we  have  had  to  encounter.  There  are  difficulties  on  the  face 
of  this  question  even  to  the  most  superficial  observer  j  but  it  is  not 
until  we  begin  minutely  to  examine  it,  that  we  can  discover  all  the 
difficulties  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  It  is  then  we  perceive  that 
even  the  most  trifling  and  npp.irently  insignificant  step,  is  pregnant 
with  consequences  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  I  tell  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Hull,  who  expressed  his  thanks  to  Mini- 
sters for  having  brought  forward  this  question,  that  he  owes  us  no 
thanks  on  that  account,  for  it  was  not  a  matter  upon  which  any 
alternative  was  left  to  us.  It  was  admitted  by  those  who  were  the 
most  anxious  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  well  as  by  those  most 
deeply  interested  in  West  India  property,  that  the  most  dangerous 
course  which  Government  could  pursue  would  be  to  attempt  to 
uphold  the  existing  state  of  things }  therefore  it  is  evident  the 
country  owes  no  thanks  to  Ministers  for  introducing  the  question  $ 
but  Ministers  would  have  been  deeply  responsible  to  the  country — 
indeed,  their  responsibility  would  have  been  increased  to  a  degree 
which  no  Government  could  venture  to  sustain, — if  they  had  allowed 
themselves  to  be  driven  by  the  violence  of  one  party  or  the  fears 
of  another,  from  the  course  which,  in  their  consciences,  they  be- 
lieve to  be  the  most  free  from  danger.  If  the  Committee  should 
negative  the  resolution  before  them,  and  declare  that  the  negroes 
are  entitled  to  unqualified,  unrestricted  freedom,  we  shall  confer  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing  on  those  whom  we  would  serve.  As 
Government  have  been  led  by  the  country  to  make  this  great  expe- 
riment, I  call  upon  the  House  to  co-operate  cordially  with  them  in 
carrying  it  to  a  successful  issue  ;  and  I  entreat  the  House  to  pause 
before  they  force  us  into  a  course  which,  in  our  consciences,  we  be- 
lieve to  be  dangerous.  I,  for  one,  have  not  yet,  like  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Weymouth,  brought  myself  to  consider  it  a  matter  of 
little  importance,  whether  the  present  cultivation  of  the  West  Indies 
should  continue  or  not. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  never  expressed  myself  to  that  effect. 
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What  I  said  was  this,  that  if  it  became  a  question  whether  we 
should  have  sugar  or  justice,  I  thought  that  justice  was  preferable 
to  sugar.  I  do  not  retract  one  word  of  that.  If  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion whether  we  shall  satisfy  the  West  India  interest,  or  neglect  to 
do  justice,  I  am  for  doing  justice,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
may.  I  do  not,  however,  admit  that  the  question  is  in  that  state  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  the  cessation 
of  the  sugar  cultivation. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— I  certainly  understood  the  Honour- 
able Member  to  argue  that  the  sugar  cultivation  ought  not  to  be  put 
in  competition  with  the  possibility  of  placing  the  negroes,  phy- 
sically, in  a  better  situation  by  conferring  freedom  upon  them.  I 
confess  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  doctrine  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  Honourable  Member  urges  it.  I  will  admit  to  the 
Honourable  Member,  that  if  the  alternative  were  presented  to  us, 
whether  we  would,  with  our  eyes  open,  enter  upon  a  system  of  cul- 
tivation which  could  be  maintained  only  by  cruelty  and  tyranny, 
it  would  be  our  highest  pride,  as  a  commercial  nation,  to  reject  the 
system,  and  sacrifice  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from 
it;  but  I  say,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  whether,  in  the  pre- 
sent critical  state  of  the  West  Indies,  we  shall  hastily  and  unad- 
visedly derange  all  the  relations  of  society  in  those  colonies,  and  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  an  abstract  principle,  throw  away  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  cultivation  and  commerce  which,  by  a  more  prudent 
course,  we  may  retain  The  Honourable  Member  says  that  the 
question  before  us  is  immediate  emancipation,  or  gradual  eman- 
cipation. With  all  due  respect  to  him,  that  is  not  the  question 
which  we  have  to  decide.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  consider  whe- 
ther the  negroes  shall  remain  in  bondage  for  twelve  months  longer, 
for  I  am  ready  to  assert  that,  from  the  moment  we  pass  this  mea- 
sure, slavery,  in  all  its  essential  and  offensive  features,  is  at  once 
and  for  ever  annihilated.  The  rights  of  property  will  be  recog- 
nised— freedom  from  corporal  punishments  will  be  insured — the 
enjoyment  of  domestic  ties  will  be  protected— and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  negro  will  be  put  in  possession  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labour ;  and  surely,  when  these  alterations  take  effect,  no  man  will 
venture  to  assert  that  a  state  of  slavery  any  longer  exists.  That 
unrestricted  freedom  should  be  established  I  never  proposed  j  and, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  I  contend  that  it  could  not  be  in- 
troduced. The  Honourable  Member  talks  of  obtaining  free  labour 
by  the  stimulus  of  wages;  but  the  question  is  not  whether  we 
might  tempt  individual  labourers  to  give  their  services  for  hire,  but 
whether,  for  such  wages  as  the  mass  of  West  India  proprietors  are 
able  to  pay,  the  mass  of  labourers  will  furnish  that  amount  of  con- 
tinuous labour  which  is  not  only  essential  to  maintain  the  com- 
mercial advantages  of  the  present  system,  but  also  to  promote 
habits  of  industry.  The  Right  Honourable  Member  for  Radnor- 
shire said,  that  he  would  assent  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Govern- 
ment, though  he  entertained  great  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
granting  compensation  at  all.    If  so,  he  ought  to  vote  for  the 
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rejection  of  the  plan  altogether,  because  the  plan  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
whole ;  and  if  it  had  not  included  compensation,  I  would  not,  as  an 
honest  man,  have  dared  to  stand  up  and  propose  it.  The  Right 
Honourable  Member  says  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  com- 
pensation, if  it  could  be  proved  that  free  labour  was  as  cheap  as 
slave  labour.  I  will  assume  that  free  labour  is  as  cheap  as,  or  even 
cheaper,  than  slave  labour  j  and  yet  I  contend,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
give  compensation  to  the  present  proprietors  of  slaves.  It  may  be 
cheaper  to  hire  horses  than  to  purchase  them  for  the  purposes  of 
labour  j  but  if  we  take  from  an  individual  the  horses  which  he  has 
already  in  his  stable,  he  surely  has  an  equitable  claim  upon  us  for 
compensation.  I  expected  to  have  heard  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Weymouth  attempt  to  prove  the  practicability  of  obtaining  free 
labour,  on  such  terms  as  would  enable  the  present  West  India  pro- 
prietors to  continue  the  cultivation  of  their  estates  ;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  extraordinary,  that  every  instance  to  which  he  referred  tends  to 
support  the  principle  of  the  Government  plan,  which  he  condemns, 
and  not  the  system  of  free  labour,  which  he  advocates.  The  Honour- 
able Member  referred  triumphantly  to  the  case  of  the  Winkle  estate 
negroes,  who,  he  said,  had  falsified  the  predictions  of  their  not 
continuing  to  labour  after  they  were  emancipated  ;  but  what  appears 
from  the  Honourable  Member's  own  statement  ?  Why,  that  these 
negroes  were  in  a  probationary  state, — they  laboured  gratuitously 
for  a  certain  portion  of  time,  and  during  the  remainder  of  their 
time  they  worked  for  wages,  and  this  was  their  stimulus  to 
industry.  Now,  I  consider  this  as  a  very  strong  precedent  in 
favour  of  the  Government  plan  :  it  runs  on  all  fours  with  it.  Then, 
again,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Taylor's  and  Mr.  Wildman's  liberated 
negroes,  the  Honourable  Member  told  us,  that  when  they  were 
employed  as  daily  labourers  they  were  idle,  and  their  labour  was 
unprofitable  j  but  that  when  they  were  employed  in  task- work 
the  experiment  succeeded.  This  is  precisely  the  experiment  which 
Government  propose  to  try.  We  wish  to  prevent  the  negro  from 
having  the  power  of  delivering  himself  up  to  absolute  idleness  ; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  shall  not  be  placed  under  such  control 
as  will  not  leave  him  ample  time  to  earn  wages,  by  which  he  may 
obtain  even  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  shorten  the  period  of  his  proba- 
tion. It  is  our  object  that  the  negro  should  not  be  thrown  loosely 
on  the  world  without  a  motive  for  exertion  j  and,  therefore,  we  have 
taken  a  system  which  combines  a  mixture  of  compulsory  and  vo- 
luntary labour  as  the  basis  of  the  great  experiment  about  to  be  made. 
For  seven  hours  a-day  the  apprenticed  negro  will  be  compelled  to 
work  for  his  master  j  but,  as  that  amount  of  labour  will  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  his  estate,  he  will  bargain  with  the 
negro  for  his  labour  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  j  and  the  bar- 
gain will  be  made  on  such  terms  as  will  induce  the  negro  to  exert 
himself  fairly  during  the  seven  hours  that  he  must  labour  gra- 
tuitously. This  I  conceive  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  ptan, 
because  it  will  make  the  negroes  familiar  with  the  principle  of  bar- 
tering their  labour.    I  do  not  speak  quite  correctly  when  I  say  the 
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apprenticed  negroes  will  give  their  labour  gratuitously  for  seven  hours 
a-clay ;  because,  in  return  for  that,  they  will  obtain  food,  clothing, 
and  lodging, — all  things  which  they  are  quite  unaccustomed  to  obtain 
for  themselves.  No  one  pretends,  that  if  the  negroes  were  at  once 
let  loose,  they  would  give  that  amount  of  labour  which  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  present  cultivation  of  the  West  Indies.  If  we  a*k 
the  planters,  they  will  tell  us,  that,  without  adscription  to  the  soil, 
—more  particularly  where  it  happens  to  be  of  a  poor  kind, — it 
will  be  impossible  to  secure  a  continuance  of  that  labour  which 
now  belongs  to  them,  according  to  law,  at  all  events.  For  my  own 
part,  1  cannot  perceive  how  some  compulsory  regulations  are  to  be 
avoided. 

My  Noble  Friend,  the  Member  for  Northumberland,  and  the  Ho- 
nourable Member  for  Weymouth,  would  not  suffer  the  negroes  to  l>e 
idle;  but  they  say  they  would  fix  a  minimum  of  wages,  and  if  any* 
body  offered  those  wages,  the  negroes  should  be  compelled  to  work 
for  them.    But  by  what  compulsion  I  would  ask  ?    1  say,  that  we 
do  give  a  minimum  of  wages,  and  in  the  best  mode,  namely, — by 
providing  food,  lodging,  and  clothing.    I  again  entreat  the  House 
not  to  rush  headlong  on  an  experiment  from  which  we  can  never 
return ;  but  rather  to  pursue  the  more  cautious  course  which  Govern- 
ment propose,  and  instead  of  at  once  breaking  the  relations  of  pro- 
tection and  dependence  between  nraster  and  slave,  to  strip  the  system 
of  its  most  offensive  features,— arbitrary  power  on  the  one  hand,  and 
passive,  defenceless  submission  on  the  other.  By  adopting  this  course, 
you  place  the  negro  in  a  situation  in  which  he  will  be  altogether  free 
after  a  limited  period,  and  he  may  abridge  that  period  by  his  own  ex- 
ertions.   By  the  adoption  of  this  course,  you  will  not  risk  the  sub- 
version of  the  mighty  interests  which  are  involved  in  this  question ; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  you  will  diminish,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
great  and  almost  overwhelming  difficulties  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
In  conclusion,  I  implore  ^ou  to  consider  well  the  vote  you  are  about 
to  give ;  and  acting  upon  the  excellent  admonition  of  my  Honourable 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Yorkshire,  to  pursue  a  course  conciliatory  to 
all  parties,  which  will  embark  all  interests  in  cheerful  co-operation, 
and  which  will  ensure  to  the  country  the  great  advantage  of  haviog 
the  details  of  our  arrangements  filled  up  by  the  colonial  legislatures, 
as  this  will  give  us  the  best  chance  of  bringing  this  experiment  to  a 
successful  issue. 

Colonel  Conolly. — I  would  not  have  offered  myself  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  my  having  had, 
whilst  serving  his  Majesty  in  the  West  Indies,  ample  opportunities  of 
forming  an  opinion  with  respect  to  the  evil  of  slavery,  and  of  the  best 
mode  of  mitigating,  and  finally  exterminating  iu  I  am  as  anxious  as 
any  one  can  be  to  see  slavery  abolished  ;  but  I  fully  concur  with  the 
Right  Honourable  Secretary,  in  thinking  that  a  system  of  gradual 
manumission  is  preferable  to  one  of  immediate  emancipation.  It  is 
enough  to  make  the  human  mind  shrink  with  horror  and  dismay,  to 
contemplate  the  setting  of  800,000  men  free  from  the  state  in  which 
the  negro  population  of  the  West  Indies  now  are, — a  condition  so 
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debased  in  morals  and  in  mind,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  living 
in  a  country  like  this,  to  conceive  such  a  state  of  demoralization. 

There  are  Gentlemen  in  this  House,  I  know,  who,  in  a  generous 
but  blind  zeal  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  are  prepared  to  release  from 
all  their  bonds  this  immense  population,  existing  as  they  are  in  a 
merely  animal  state,  with  no  religious  restraints,  and  no  sense  of 
moral  obligation  to  make  them  fit  and  responsible  members  of  society. 
I  warn  the  House,  that  if  they  should  follow  the  advice  of  these 
Gentlemen,  they  will  commit  one  of  the  rashest  acts  that  ever  was 
perpetrated  by  a  deliberative  assembly.  The  party  who  call  them- 
selves abolitionists,  are,  I  know,  pressing  the  Government  in  that 
direction,  by  every  means  in  their  power.  The  Right  Honourable 
Secretary  professes  to  inscribe  on  his  standard — "  Religion,  hu- 
manity, and  justice."  In  supporting  those  principles,  when  made 
subordinate  to  reason,  I  will  yield  to  no  man ;  but  the  abolitionists 
make  all  other  considerations  subservient  to  their  own  views,  in  which 
I  believe  them  to  be  mistaken ;  and  in  order  to  carry  those  views  into 
effect,  they  would  sacrifice  all  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and 
inflict  the  foulest  wrongs  upon  a  portion  of  their  fellow-subjects.  I 
assert  that  the  principle  of  justice  upon  which  this  great  question 
ought  to  have  been  settled,  has  degenerated  into  a  mere  question  of 
compensation — a  bargain  between  the  planters  and  the  State, — and 
that  the  security  and  protection  of  the  white  and  coloured  popula- 
tion has  been  wholly  overlooked.  A  dreadful  responsibility  will  rest 
upon  this  Government,  if  they  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by 
the  suggestions  of  the  abolition  party.  There  can  be  no  shifting  or 
escape  from  that  responsibility  hereafter ;  for  I  warn  Ministers  now, 
as  so  many  others  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
colonics  have  done,  that  the  white  and  coloured  population,  who 
have  always  shewn  themselves  so  loyal  to  the  throne,  and  so  devoted 
to  the  British  empire,  will  be  placed,  both  as  regards  their  property 
and  their  lives,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  danger,  by  any  simultaneous 
and  unrestricted  liberation  of  the  negroes.  1  think  that  the  success  of 
any  project  for  freeing  the  slaves,  must  depend  upon  the  manumission 
being  effected  as  gradually  as  possible  ;  and  looking  to  this  scheme  of 
apprenticeship,  as  a  protraction  of  the  dependence  of  the  slave  upon 
the  master,  during  which  he  may  be  rendered  more  fit  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  a  free  subject,  I  will  support  the  resolution.  I  will  adopt 
it  as  the  least  precipitate  course,  and  the  one  fraught  with  the  smallest 
degree  of  risk ;  though  I  fear  it  can  never  be  carried  into  that  suc- 
cessful operation  which  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  anticipates. 
Viewing,  as  I  do,  the  measures  about  to  be  adopted,  with  the  most 
painful  anxiety  and  apprehension,  I  implore  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
consider  whether  it  be  not  possible  to  introduce  some  regulation  by 
which  the  slaves  shall  become  free,  on  arriving  at  different  periods 
of  life,  instead  of  the  simultaneous  emancipation  which  is  advocated 
in  this  House.  I  am  sure  that  the  latter  course  must  be  attended 
with  all  the  evils  of  loss  of  life  and  property — of  massacre  and  con- 
flagration. 

Loan  Viscount  Howick. — 1  agree  with  my  Right  Honourable 
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Friend  and  the  Honourable  Member  for  Yorkshire,  that  it  is  extremely 
desirable  all  persons  holding  various  opinions  on  this  question  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  act  together.  I  have  shewn  that  I  can  myself 
act  iu  the  spirit  of  this  recommendation ;  for,  on  the  last  evening  on 
which  the  Committee  sat,  I  voted  for  a  resolution  of  which  I  did  not 
approve,  rather  than  excite  a  conflict  of  parties ;  and  I  also  induced 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Sheffield  to  withdraw  an  amendment,  in 
the  principle  of  which  I  entirely  concurred.  In  the  same  manner 
1  am  resolved  not  to  vote  for  the  amendment  now  proposed  by  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Dover,  although  I  think  it  preferable  to 
the  third  resolution  at  present  before  the  Committee.  Beyond  this, 
however,  I  feel  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go ;  and  I  cannot  help 
expressing  my  deep  regret,  that  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  should 
be  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  comply  with  the  sugges- 
tion which  I  offered  on  Friday  evening — that  he  would  abstain  from 
pressing  this  resolution.  Some  Gentlemen  have  objected  to  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth,  in  saying  that  he 
would  content  himself  with  resisting  the  resolution  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing, without  offering  to  substitute  for  it  any  proposition  of  his 
own  ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that,  by  pursuing  that  course,  my  Honour- 
able Friend  has  afforded  the  greatest  opportunity  for  mutual  conces- 
sions. The  resolution  in  question  is,  as  I  observed  on  a  former 
evening,  in  no  degree  necessary  as  the  ground-work  for  future  pro- 
ceedings. On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  resolution  should  not  be  passed,  because  it  distinctly  pledges 
us  to  a  system,  of  which  we  at  present  know  not  the  full  effect. 

My  Right  Honourable  Friend  calls  on  the  House  to  pledge  itself  to 
the  system  of  apprenticeship,  of  which  we  have  only  a  general  and 
vague  idea,  whilst  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to 
be  carried  into  effect.  I  think  this  is  dealing  rather  hardly  with  the 
House.  I  think  that  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  might  avoid  calling 
upon  us,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  distinctly  to  pledge  our- 
selves to  adopt  a  system  of  which  we  have  not  heard  anything.  The 
only  reason  which  my  Honourable  Friend  gave,  in  the  last  discussion, 
for  not  granting  the  concession  which  I  now  ask  of  him  was,  that  if 
the  other  resolutions  be  sent  out  to  the  colonies  unaccompanied  by  the 
third  one,  great  disappointment  and  vexation  would  be  occasioned,  if 
Parliament  should  subsequently  determine  to  establish  the  system  of 
apprenticeship.  I  must  confess,  that  1  do  not  see  the  force  of  this 
objection.  The  first  resolution  distinctly  implies  that  there  are  to  be 
considerable  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  negroes  ;  the  second 
resolution  still  more  distinetly  implies  the  same  fact;  and  it  should 
also  be  remembered,  that  the  resolutions  will  go  forth  to  the  colonies 
accompanied  by  our  debates,  and  therefore  the  intentions  of  this  House 
and  the  Government  will  be  fully  known.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  ap- 
prenticing the  negroes,  but  the  plan  amounts  to  neither  more  nor  less 
than  this — the  entire  subversion  of  the  existing  relations  of  society  in 
the  colonies,  and  the  substitution  of  a  system  which  has  never 
been  tried  in  any  age  or  country,  and  the  adoption  of  which  must 
necessarily  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulties.    Hitherto  we 
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know  nothing,  in  detail,  of  the  manner  in  which  these  difficulties  arc 
to  be  obviated,  and  is  it  not  too  much  to  ask  the  House  lo  pledge 
themselves  to  adopt  a  scheme  which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
himself  has  only  shadowed  forth,  not  described  ? 

All  through  this  discussion,  those  who  oppose  the  system  of  ap- 
prenticeships have  been,  almost,  I  may  say,  reproached  with  advo- 
cating the  wild  doctrine  of  giving  unrestricted  freedom  to  the  slaves. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  such  views  are  entertained  by  those  who  are 
called  the  advocates  of  entire  abolition.  I  understand  slavery  to  l>e 
this,— the  existence  of  a  power  in  one  roan,  to  exact  for  his  own 
benefit,  the  labour  of  another.  If  that  definition  be  correct,  it  is 
evident  that  a  state  of  slavery  will  exist  under  the  Government  plan. 
It  is  to  the  system  of  compulsory  labour  that  we  object ;  but  we  do 
not  object  to  any  discipline,  however  rigid  and  severe,  which  may  be 
thought  necessary  to  accompany  the  introduction  of  a  new  system 
of  working.  I  am  aware  that  the  negroes,  debased  as  they  are  by  a 
long  continued  state  of  slavery,  require  to  be  placed  under  a  system 
of  greater  strictness  than  persons  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civi- 
lization ;  and  I  think  that  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  is  mistaken, 
not  in  proposing  that  the  negroes  shall  be  placed  in  a  probationary 
state,  but  in  making  it  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  plan,  that 
the  labour  of  the  negro,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  is  to  be 
obtained  by  direct  compulsion.  I  have  already,  on  two  former  occa- 
sions, stated  the  objections  which  I  entertain  to  the  whole  principle 
of  apprenticeships,  and  I  know,  too  well,  what  is  due  to  the  Com- 
mittee, to  repeat  the  arguments  I  have  previously  urged ;  but  I  cannot 
help  observing  that  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  in  the  course  of 
the  able  and  ingenious  speech  which  he  has  just  delivered,  has  not 
said  one  word  in  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  he  proposes  to 
meet  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  that  I  contend  he  will  have  to 
encounter,  in  carrying  his  scheme  into  effect — I  allude  to  the  colonial 
assemblies  being  intrusted  with  the  task  of  framing  laws  to  regulate 
the  apportioning  of  the  apprenticed  negro's  time  between  his  master 
and  himself.  It  must  be  evident  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  some 
delicacy  to  regulate  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  master  on  the  one 
hand,  to  three-fourths  of  the  negro's  time,  and  the  negro,  on  the 
other,  to  one-fourth  of  the  day,  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  both 
parties.  It  must  be  obvious  that  if  the  laws  to  regulate  these  points 
are  passed  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  they  will  not  hold  the  balance 
with  a  very  steady  and  impartial  hand.  The  Government  correspon- 
dence, for  the  last  ten  years,  will  shew  what  sort  of  laws  they  are 
likely  to  pass,  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  labouring  population.  I 
might  quote  the  speech  of  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  himself,  to 
shew  the  inefficiency  of  the  legislation  of  the  colonial  assemblies, 
where  their  professed  object  is  to  secure  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
slave.  I  fear  that  the  laws  they  will  pass  to  secure  to  the  apprentice 
the  fourth  part  of  his  time,  will  be  of  the  same  inefficient  character; 
and  that  alt  their  ingenuity  will  be  exhausted  in  framing  such  laws  as 
shall  give  the  master  the  complete  power  of  extorting  the  gratuitous 
services  of  the  apprentice. 
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There  is  another  point  to  which  I  must  advert.  My  Right  Ho- 
nourable Friend  has  not  attempted  to  shew  in  what  manner  the  system 
of  apprenticeship  will  operate  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  negro; 
he  has  not  proved  how  the  negro,  at  the  expiration  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, will  be  more  fit  to  enjoy  unrestricted  freedom  than  he  is  at  the 
present  moment.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  the  plan,  instead 
of  improving  the  negro,  will,  on  the  contrary,  strengthen  and  confirm 
all  the  vicious  associations  connected  with  a  state  of  slavery.  The 
negro  will  feel  that  he  is  working  under  a  system  of  degradation  and 
injustice,  and  that  his  labour  is  productive  of  no  advantage  to  him. 
I  agree  with  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  that  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  maintain  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  if  possible;  but  my 
Right  Honourable  Friend  admits  that,  whether  that  be  done  or  not, 
we  cannot  go  on  with  the  present  system.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
must  take  place,  and  the  only  question  is,  what  measures  are  likely 
to  make  that  abolition  compatible  with  the  regular  cultivation  of 
sugar  in  the  colonies.  I  think,  too,  my  Right  Honourable  Friend 
agrees  with  me,  that  in  considering  this  question  we  must  not  look 
merely  to  the  present  moment,  but  must  extend  our  view  to  the  future 
destinies  of  the  colonies.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  adopt  a  plan 
which  will  meet  the  view  of  the  Honourable  and  Gallant  Member 
who  spoke  last,  by  postponing  an  inevitable  result;  but  my  Right 
Honourable  Friend  is  bound  to  shew  that  when  the  twelve  years, 
during  which  the  negroes  are  to  remain  in  a  state  of  apprenticeship, 
shall  have  expired,  the  cultivation  of  the  colonies  will  proceed  fx  tier 
under  the  system  he  proposes,  than  it  does  now.  I  think  the  proof  of 
this  is  entirely  wanting.  My  Right  Honourable  Friend  has  not  said 
one  word  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  negroes  will  be  improved  by 
being  subjected  to  this  state  of  apprenticeship,  and  I  believe  he  will 
find  it  a  difficult  task.  I  stated  on  a  former  evening  my  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  master  would  not  be  able  to  get  seven  hours  and  a 
half  of  sufficient  labour  from  the  negro,  and  my  Right  Honourable 
Friend  has  not  attempted  to  meet  me  upon  that  point  All  that  he  has 
said  was,  that  the  master  and  the  negro  will  each  be  disposed  to  con- 
cede something  of  their  respective  rights.  I  fear  this  will  not  be  the 
case.  When  we  give  men  a  legal  right  to  a  pecuniary  advantage, 
they  never  abandon  it  without  attempting  to  enforce  it.  I  believe  that 
the  master  will  endeavour  to  compel  the  slave  to  give  the  full  amount 
of  labour  which  by  law  he  is  entitled  to  receive  from  him,  and  I  believe 
that  the  attempt  would  fail,  and  that  it  would  necessarily  excite  angry 
feelings  between  the  parties,  and  possibly  actual  collision. 

I  must  now  return  to  a  point  which  I  have  inadvertently  missed. 
I  stated,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
labour  from  the  negro,  without  either  the  free  use  of  the  whip  or  the 
inducement  of  reward.  The  Honourable  Member  for  St.  Albans  met 
this  argument,  by  stating  that  he  had  seen  cultivation  going  on  most 
successfully  in  Mexico,  under  a  system  precisely  analogous  to  that 
proposed  by  my  Right  Honourable  Friend.  I  certainly  was  surprised 
at  this  statement;  but,  upon  further  examination,  I  find  that  I  am 
not  required  to  believe  anything  so  incomprehensible,  for  the  Ho- 
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nourable  Member  has  himself,  in  his  able  and  instructive  account 
of  Mexico,  solved  the  mystery  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  that 
country.  The  Honourable  Member  states  in  his  book,  that  the 
labourers  work  mostly  by  the  piece  ;  and,  if  industrious,  are  able  to 
earn  from  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  day.  If  my  Right  Honourable  Friend 
would  propose  that  the  Jamaica  negroes  should  work  by  the  piece, 
and  receive  the  full  value  of  their  labour,  apprenticeship  would  be  a 
mere  name,  and  the  system  would  be  one  of  free  labour,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  and  I  would  not  object  to  it.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
by  the  plan  proposed  by  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  the  negro  has 
to  work  for  mere  necessaries  of  the  value  of  2d.  only,  when  his  time  i3 
fairly  worth  2s.  6d.  Let  it  be  recollected  also,  that  the  negro  will 
receive  these  necessaries,  whether  he  works  or  not ;  and,  therefore,  he 
has  no  conceivable  interest  in  being  industrious.  I  am  justified  in 
contending,  therefore,  that  the  statement  of  the  Honourable  Member 
for  St.  Alban's,  instead  of  making  against  my  argument,  is  the 
strongest  possible  confirmation  of  it.  I  will  now  conclude  with 
once  more  expressing  my  deep  regret  that  my  Right  Honourable 
Friend  has  not  consented  to  withdraw  the  resolution  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — The  argument  of  my 
Noble  Friend,  who  has  just  sat  down,  would  not  only  tend  to  prove, 
what  we  are  all  disposed  to  admit,  that  a  man  will  work  more  actively 
for  himself  than  for  another,  but  would  even  go  to  the  extent  of  shew- 
ing that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  day  labourers  in  this  country 
to  work  efficiently,  because  they  know  that  whether  they  do  so  or  not, 
they  are  certain  of  being  paid.  My  Noble  Friend's  principal  object 
appears  to  be  to  have  the  question  of  apprenticeship*  postponed. 
He  asks,  «'  Why  should  the  House  be  pledged  to  this  system  on  the 
present  occasion,  when  if  it  be  found  necessary  to  adopt  it,  it  can  be 
introduced  into  the  Bill  just  as  well  without  passing  any  resolution  on 
the  subject  ?**  My  Noble  Friend  was  himself  good  enough  to  furnish 
an  answer  to  this  question  ;  for  he  stated  that  Government  thought  it 
necessary  the  resolution  should  be  adopted,  because  they  were  of 
opinion  it  would  be  dangerous  that  the  declaration  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  should  go  forth  to  the  colonies,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
restrictions  with  which  we  intend  it  to  be  accompanied.  What  is  the 
objection  to  passing  this  resolution  ?  My  Noble  Friend  says,  that  by 
so  doing,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  opinion  that  a  system  of  appren- 
ticeships is  necessary  as  a  probationary  state.  That  is  certainly  true; 
but  my  Noble  Friend  knows  that  there  will  be  subsequent  discussions 
on  the  Bill ;  and  if,  on  after  consideration,  the  House  should  not  think 
it  desirable,  which  I  confess  1  should  be  sorry  for,  to  establish  the 
system  of  apprenticeships,  it  will  be  easy  to  strike  out  that  part  of 
the  Bill  which  relates  to  it.  There  will  obviously  be  less  danger  in 
relaxing  our  restrictions  after  the  resolutions  are  sent  out,  than  in  im- 
posing restrictions  where  none  were  announced. 

The  Noble  Lord  admits  that  no  one  is  prepared  to  dispute  that 
some  restriction  must  be  placed  upon  the  freedom  of  the  negroes. 
Then  the  only  question  is,— whether  the  restriction  which  we  propose 
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is  a  fit  and  proper  one  ?  It  miist  be  evident,  I  thiuk,  that  if  the 
negroes  were  allowed  to  make  their  own  terms  with  the  planters,  at 
the  present  moment,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  planters  to  employ 
them ;  and,  consequently,  the  colonies  would  be  thrown  out  of  culti- 
vation. I  would  not,  for  a  moment,  put  this  consideration  in  compe- 
tition with  the  liberation  of  the  negroes;  but  if  we  can  effect  this  object 
without  destroying  the  cultivation  of  the  colonies,  and  thereby  ruining 
a  large  body  of  our  fellow-subjects,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  make 
some  sacrifices. 

My  Noble  Friend  asks,  how  it  is  possible  to  obtain  efficient  labour 
from  the  apprenticed  negroes?  But  1  think  my  Right  Honourable 
Friend  answered  this  question,  by  anticipation,  when  he  stated  that 
the  effect  of  the  system  would  be  to  make  the  masters  and  the  negroes 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other ;  because,  as  the  gratuitous  labour 
of  the  negroes  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  the  estates, 
the  planters  will  be  obliged  to  hire  them  during  that  portion  of  the 
day  when  the  time  is  (heir  own,  and  the  amount  of  their  wages  will 
depend  on  the  efficiency  of  their  labour  during  the  time  that  they 
work  gratuitously.  The  advocates  of  unrestricted  freedom  do  not 
advert  to  the  difficulty  which  the  adoption  of  their  plan  would  have 
to  encounter  with  reference  to  the  sustenance  of  the  present  slave 
population,  in  those  islands  in  which  they  are  principally  supported, 
by  means  of  provision-grounds.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  these 
grounds  are  the  property  of  the  masters  ;  and,  therefore,  when  slavery 
should  have  been  abolished,  the  masters  would  dispossess  the  slaves 
of  them.  From  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  country,  however,  the 
slaves  have,  I  believe,  been  brought  to  consider  the  provision-grounds 
as  almost  their  own  property ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  masters  should 
take  possession  of  them,  and  force  the  slaves  from  them,  the  angry 
feelings  which  would  be  excited  by  such  a  measure,  would  far  exceed 
any  that  are  likely  to  be  raised  by  the  plan  which  we  propose.  Why 
it  is  supposed  that  the  plan  we  have  brought  forward  will  produce 
angry  feelings  among  the  negroes,  I  cannot  imagine.  Honourable 
Members  say,  they  see  no  danger  that  would  arise  from  unrestricted 
emancipation  ;  because  it  would  better  the  condition  of  the  negroes; 
but,  I  ask,  whether  this  plan  does  not  belter  their  condition  ;  and 
why,  then,  should  it  be  expected  to  excite  angry  feelings? 

My  Noble  Friend  says,  that  the  negro  will  not  be  more  fitted  to 
receive  unrestricted  freedom  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  than  he 
is  at  the  present  moment.  If  I  could  believe  that,  it  would  be  a  good 
reason  for  my  not  supporting  the  system — but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  the  condition  of  the  negro  will  be  greatly  improved  by  the  pro- 
bationary stale  of  apprenticeship.  It  will  teach  him  to  depend  on  his 
own  industry  for  the  supply  of  everything  beyond  the  mere  neces- 
saries of  life ;  and  he  will  gradually  learn  the  advantages  of  working 
for  wages.  It  has  been  stated,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that 
negroes  will  not  work  for  any  remuneration,  if  they  have  the  option  of 
declining  it ;  but  I  cannot  suppose  it  possible,  that  negroes  differ  so 
much  from  all  other  human  creatures,  as  not  to  be  urged  to  work  by 
the  inducements  which  influence  the  rest  of  mankind.    It  is  unneces- 
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sary  for  my  Noble  Friend  to  endeavour  to  satisfy  Government,  that 
negroes  will  work  for  wages ;  because,  if  we  were  not  convinced  of 
that,  we  should  be  the  most  insane  men  in  the  world  to  have  brought 
forward  our  proposition.  Instead  of  feeling  any  satisfaction  at  a  mea- 
sure which  would  give  entire  and  unrestricted  freedom  to  the  slaves 
in  his  Majesty's  dominions,  I  should  be  very  apprehensive,  indeed, 
that  such  a  measure  would  lead  to  a  great  destruction  of  life  and 
property. 

Mr.  Ronayne. — I  cannot  help  expressing  my  opinion,  that  the 
arguments  of  the  Noble  Member  for  Northumberland  against  the 
Government  plan,  remain  entirely  unanswered.  His  reasoning  has 
convinced  me,  that  it  is  easier  to  keep  the  negro  in  a  state  of  Helot- 
ism,  than  to  coerce  him  into  the  proposed  mongrel  state  of  liberty. 
I  beg  ihe  House,  before  they  adopt  the  Government  plan,  to  consider 
the  danger  of  making  the  negro  think,  that  he  is  a  free  man,  and 
then  compelling  him  to  give  up  three-fourths  of  his  time  to  a  task- 
master. A  man  who  has  once  tasted  the  advantages  of  freedom  can 
never  be  reconciled  to  a  state  of  bondage. 

All  other  sorrows  virtue  may  endure 
And  find  submission  more  than  hatf  a  cure  ; 
•         •         •         •  • 

But  slav*ry  !  Virtue  dreads  it  as  her  grave  : 
Patience  itself  is  meanness  in  a  slave. 

Mr.  Macau  lay. — I  rise,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  stating  to  the 
Committee  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  effect  of  the  vote  I  mean  to  give, 
and  what  is  the  extent  of  the  pledge  I  am  about  to  bind  myself  to. 
I  intend  to  vote,  simply,  for  the  resolution  as  it  now  stands,  which 
merely  states,  that  the  negroes  shall  be  placed  under  such  restrictions 
as  Parliament  may  think  (it  to  impose.  I  consider  the  questions  of 
the  period  of  apprenticeship,  of  the  amount  of  gratuitous  labour, 
and  of  the  conditions  of  the  apprenticeship,  to  be  all  left  open  by  the 
terms  of  the  resolution;  and  I  believe  the  resolutions  have  been 
framed  as  they  stand,  for  the  virtuous  purpose  of  uniting  as  large  a 
number  of  parties  as  possible  in  this  first  stage.  I  certainly  will  not, 
under  these  circumstances,  give  my  vote  against  the  resolution  ;  and 
I  confess  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  my  Honourable  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Weymouth,  should  think  it  necessary  to  negative  the 
resolution,  when,  within  the  last  week,  he  himself  put  on  the  Orders 
of  the  House  a  notice  of  a  motion,  which  would  clearly  have  come 
within  the  very  terms  of  the  resolution.  His  motion  was  to  this 
effect, — that  the  liberated  negroes  should  be  bound  to  work  at  a  low 
rate  of  wages  for  their  present  owners,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one 

J rear  from  this  time.  I  see  not  the  slightest  difference,  in  principle, 
between  that  motion  and  the  resolution  before  the  Committee.  If 
my  Honourable  Friend's  motion  had  been  agreed  to,  it  would  have 
stated,  that  for  a  certain  time,  and  on  certain  conditions  therein  fixed, 
the  liberated  negroes  should  continue  to  work  for  their  present  owners. 
Seeing  that  the  resolution  before  the  Committee  raises  no  question  as 
to  the  term  of  the  apprenticeship,  or  as  to  the  conditions,  or  the 
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amount  of  remuneration  to  be  received  by  the  negro ;  I  must  confess 
that,  desirous  as  I  am  that  all  the  sincere  enemies  of  slavery  should 
act  together  without  the  slightest  difference  of  opinion,  and  highly 
as  I  respect  my  Honourable  Friend,  I,  nevertheless,  could  not  answer 
to  my  conscience,  if  1  were  to  divide  with  him  upon  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  feel  as  deeply  as  my  Honourable  Friend, 
bow  desirous  it  is  that  unanimity  should  prevail  amongst  the  enemies 
of  slavery.  I  certainly  understood  from  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman's speech,  that  the  term  of  the  apprenticeships  was  to  be  as 
long  as  twelve  years;  but  if  my  Honourable  Friend  is  correct,  in 
stating  that  this  is  to  remain  a  question  for  future  decision,  I  will  not 
say  a  word  more  upon  that  point.  Before,  however,  I  withdraw  my 
opposition  to  the  resolution,  I  must  know  what  are  the  intentions  of 
Government  with  respect  to  wages.  I  contend  that  the  negro,  in  a 
state  of  apprenticeship,  will  never  work  without  wages.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  slaves  will  not  work  without  wages,  and  I  should 
wish,  therefore,  to  have  the  words  "for  wages'*  inserted  in  the  reso- 
lution. I  am  anxious  upon  this  point,  because  I  wish  the  negro  to  be 
induced  to  work — a  point  of  the  utmost  consequence,  both  to  the 
planter  and  to  the  slave.  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  divide  the  Com- 
mittee upon  this  question. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — With  regard  to  the  first  point  raised 
by  the  Honourable  Member,  undoubtedly  no  Gentleman  who  votes 
for  this  resolution  pledges  himself  to  the  time  proposed  for  the  ap- 
prenticeship by  his  Majesty's  Government  What  the  Government 
wish  to  do,  is  to  fix  a  maximicm  beyond  which  the  term  of  appren- 
ticeship shall  not  extend ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  entertain  a  con- 
fident hope  that  in  many  of  the  colonies  it  will  be  found  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  planters  themselves  to  shorten  the  period 
fixed  by  Parliament.  But  looking  to  the  vast  variety  of  circum- 
stances that  may  exist  in  the  eighteen  colonies  for  which  we  are 
legislating,  I  think  that  while  fixing  the  extreme  term  beyond  which 
apprenticeship  shall  not  proceed,  we  shall  do  wisely  in  leaving  it  to 
the  different  legislatures  to  shorten  that  term  if  they  think  fit.  All 
that  we  ask  Gentlemen  to  commit  themselves  to  in  this  resolution  is, 
to  the  principle  of  apprenticeship.  With  regard  to  the  point  of 
wages,  I  cannot  concur  in  the  proposition  of  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Weymouth.  I  am  as  anxious  as  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  that 
the  principle  of  wages  should  be  introduced ;  but  it  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  mode  of  emancipation  proposed  by  his  Majesty's 
Government,  which  is  that  the  slave  shall  give  a  certain  portion  of 
his  time  to  his  master,  while  the  master  is  bound  to  furnish  him  with 
food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  medical  attendance,  and  that  the  man 
shall  work  in  after-hours  for  his  own  profit.  If  the  negroes  work 
for  wages,  which  I  wish  they  should  do,  it  ought  to  be  voluntarily. 
I  cannot  accede  to  the  proposition  that  they  shall  be  made  to  labour 
for  wages,  and  still  less  that  Parliament  shall  undertake  the  impos- 
sible task  of  saying  for  what  amount  of  wages  they  shall  labour. 

Lord  Viscount  Howick. — I  agree  that  it  is  impossible  for  my 
Right  Honourable  Friend  to  concur  in  the  proposal  of  the  Honourable 
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Member  for  Weymouth  ;  but  I  must  observe  that  my  Right  Honour- 
able Friend  has  clearly  defined  his  own  plan  to  be  a  plan  for  the 
modified  continuance  of  slavery.  I  ask,  what  other  definition  slavery 
admits  of,  than  that  of  compulsory  labour  in  return  for  food,  clothing, 
and  other  necessaries  ?  The  question  is,  whether  the  House  shall 
pledge  itself  to  continue  the  negroes  three-part  slaves,  before  it  knows 
whether  the  regulations  of  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  to  make  them 
one-fourth  freemen  will  be  effectual  or  not? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  —  I  certainly  was  not 
before  aware  that  I  had  been  a  party  to  making  any  man  a  slave, 
although  I  certainly  have  been  a  party  to  binding  persons  as  ap- 
prentices. 

Colonel  Davies. — I  would  just  observe  that  those  who  vote  for 
this  resolution,  will  not  bind  themselves  to  the  non-payment  of  wages. 
The  resolution  merely  provides  that  the  slaves  shall  work  for  a  parti- 
cular time  for  their  present  owners ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  Com- 
mittee upon  the  Bill,  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  will  be 
able  to  move  that  it  be  for  wages. 

Mr.  Herries. — I  merely  rise,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  state 
the  reasons  why  I  find  myself  unable  to  vote  at  all  upon  the  present 
question. 

Several  Honourable  Members. — Divide!  Divide!  Question! 
Question ! 

Mr.  Herries. — If  Honourable  Gentlemen,  who  are  so  impatient 
to  divide,  had  attended  to  the  debate,  they  would  have  heard  ample 
reasons  for  the  course  I  propose  to  take.  Conflicting  statements 
have  been  made  by  the  highest  authorities  in  the  Government,  and  I 
am  quite  unable  to  decide  which  are  entitled  to  the  most  weight.  I 
agree  with  the  Noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Northumberland,  that  it 
would  be  wise  in  us  not  to  vote  upon  this  resolution  at  all, — as  those 
already  passed,  and  a  pledge  to  compensate  the  planter,  would  be 
quite  sufficient  foundation  for  a  Bill. 

Mr.  O'Connell. — One  of  the  propositions  before  us  is  for  perfect 
freedom,  another  is  for  partial  slavery,  disguised  under  the  name  of 
apprenticeship.  It  is  vain  in  the  Noble  Lord  opposite  to  attempt 
to  assimilate  the  condition  of  the  apprentices  in  this  country,  to 
the  situation  in  which  he  proposes  to  place  the  slaves.  Apprentices, 
if  they  do  not  get  wages,  are  always  taught  some  art  or  business,  in 
recompense  for  their  apprentice-tie  ;  but  during  the  apprenticeship  of 
the  slave,  he  is  to  have  neither  waves  nor  instruction,  so  that  for 
three-quarters  of  his  time  he  will  still  be  in  a  state  of  slavery.  Let 
the  House  now  decide,  therefore,  upon  the  question  of  slavery  or 
freedom. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — Before  we  come  to  that  part  of  the 
resolution,  where  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  is  desirous 
to  insert  his  amendment,  I  wish  to  make  an  alteration  in  another  part 
of  it  At  present,  it  is  optional  with  the  slave  to  register  himself  as 
an  apprenticed  labourer;  but  the  Government,  seeing  no  objection, 
but  rather  advantage,  in  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Lancaster  on  Friday  night,  to  make  the  registration  corn- 
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fuls or y  and  so  ensure  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  by  a  certain  time, 
beg  to  move,  that  the  words  "  be  entitled  to"  be  struck  out,  and  that 
the  word  "  shall"  be  inserted  instead  thereof. 

The  amendment  having  accordingly  been  made, 

The  Chairman  said, — Will  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth 
now  divide  on  his  amendment  r 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  feel  great  difficulty  in  doing  so,  for  I  do 
not  like  to  assume  the  appearance  of  placing  myself  in  opposition  to 
a  Government  to  which  we  all  are  so  much  obliged,— more  especially 
as  I  understand  we  shall  be  able,  in  Committee  on  the  Bill,  to  move 
the  insertion  of  a  provision  which  shall  give  the  slaves  wages. 
With  reluctance,  then,  and  doubting  whether  I  am  doing  right  for 
the  cause,  but  considering  the  great  deference  due  to  the  opinions 
of  Right  Honourable  Gentlemen  opposite,  I  beg  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  amendment  having  been  withdrawn, 

Mr.  O'Connell  said, — I  beg  to  move,  Sir,  that  the  words  "  for 
wages*'  be  inserted. 

The  Committee  then  divided,  when  there  appeared— 

For  the  amendment   42 

Against  it   324 

Majority   282 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— The  main  principles  of  this  great 
measure  having  been  assented  to,  it  remains  for  me  to  propose  to  the 
House,  that  which  was  necessary  for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
at  the  outset  of  the  measure,  and  without  a  preliminary  vote  for 
which,  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  another  step  for  the  abolition 
of  negro  slavery.  I  mean,  that  compensation  which,  in  justice  and 
equity,  the  House  is  bound,  and  which  I  am  confident  the  country 
will  be  cheerful  and  ready  to  pay — to  those  upon  whom  we  are  now 
entailing  a  necessary  loss.  I  am  aware  that  many  Gentlemen  use  the 
argument,  that  they  would  be  willing  to  give  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors  such  an  amount  as  that  of  the  loss  they  shall  ultimately  be 
able  to  prove  themselves  to  have  sustained  from  the  measure  ;  but 
when  (without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  abstract  right,  which 
I  am  unwilling  to  discuss  at  present),  we  are  taking  away  that  which, 
by  the  laws  of  this  country,  is  recognised  as  property — which  is 
made  the  subject  of  sale  and  purchase, — of  incumbrance,  of  mort- 
gage, and  of  family  settlement,— and  which  is  affected  by  claims  so 
numerous  and  so  complicated,  that  it  is  impossible  to  calculate,  and 
difficult  to  approach,  their  amount  with  any  certainty  ;  J  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  dealing  liberally  by  the  West  Indians,  upon  whose 
property  we  make  this  experiment,  if  we  were  to  leave  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  be  matter  of  future  discussion  and  arrangement 
At  the  same  time,  I  admit  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
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just  amount  of  that  compensation.  By  the  Act  which  the  House  is 
about  to  pass,  we  are  taking  away  from  the  proprietors  of  slaves 
one-fourth  of  their  whole  value,  immediately,  although  we  leave  upon 
the  proprietors  the  whole  burden  of  their  maintenance  and  support; 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  a  limited  period,  we  are  taking  away  their 
whole  property  in  the  slaves.  And  that  property  must  be  looked  at 
as  involving  a  very  great  portion  of  the  value  of  the  land  which  de- 
rives its  worth  from  slave  labour.  When  I  consider  the  immense 
number  of  claimants  upon  this  description  of  property,  and  recollect 
that  not  only  the  West  India  interests  themselves — although  I  see 
one  very  able  advocate— are  but  in  a  small  degree  represented  in  this 
House; — and  that  the  persons  who  have  claims  upon  such  property 
are  amongst  the  most  helpless  classes  of  the  community  ; — when  l 
look,  also,  at  the  obvious  expediency, — not  to  say  the  indispensable 
necessity— of  carrying  with  the  measures  of  Parliament  the  cordial 
concurrence  of  those,  without  whose  consent  it  will  be  impossible  to 
carry  the  plan  into  practical  effect,  or  to  avoid  the  most  serious  dan- 
ger to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  I  feel  that  a  strong 
necessity  devolves  upon  the  House  to  look  at  this  question,  not  in  a 
confined  and  niggardly,  but  in  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  point  of 
view. 

I  am  confident  the  people  of  this  country  will  not  consider  whether 
they  pay  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  than  the  property  may  be  worth 
in  the  market ;  but  they  will  consider  the  risk  to  be  run,  the  object 
to  be  gained,  the  concurrence  to  be  sought,  and  the  cordial  co- 
operation which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain.  Very  minute  calculations 
have  been  made  as  to  the  actual  value  of  the  slaves,  both  with 
reference  to  the  average  extent  of  human  life,  and  the  period  which 
is  to  be  taken  out  of  that  life  by  withdrawing  the  property  from  the 
master.  Taking  the  amount  for  the  slaves  at  40/.  a-head,  or  rather 
at  30,000,000/.,  for  all  the  slaves  in  the  colonies,  I  cannot  bring  the 
compensation  which  ought  to  be  given  to  any  lower  sum  than  nearly 
15,000,000/.    I  thus  compute  it  at  the  lowest  calculation. 

Allowing;  for  the  detriment  to  the  value  of  human  life  in  twelve 
years,  and  not  allowing  for  the  value  of  the  children  which  may  be 
born  in  that  period,  and  for  which  no  compensation  whatever  is 
given  ;  even  in  this  most  unfavourable  point  of  view,  to  the  West 
Indians,  of  considering  the  question,  I  repeat  that  the  very  lowest 
sum  at  which  I  can  calculate  their  loss  is  15,000,000/.  But  I  am 
bound  also  to  look  at  the  risk  to  be  incurred,  and  to  take  such  steps 
as  will  prevent  the  occurrence  of  scenes  in  the  colonies  which  might 
entail  upon  this  country  ten-fold  the  expense  which  is  now  proposed. 
I  think  it  best  to  deal  frankly  and  fairly  by  the  House,  and  to  state 
what  it  is  that  weighs  in  my  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's 
Government,  in  proposing  to  grant  a  larger  sum  than  that  which  I 
have  named.  That  ground  is  this — that  every  one  connected  with 
West  India  property  without,  I  believe,  one  exception,  has  declared 
that  15,000,000/.  will  be  inadequate  to  the  losses  which  will  be  sus- 
tained; and  that,  to  protect  their  own  property  and  interests,  they 
will  be  bound  to  abstain  from  giving  their  concurrence  and  assist- 
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ance  in  those  mercantile  transactions  upon  which  the  efficacy  of  the 
whole  plan  depends  }  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  assure  the  Govern- 
ment, that  if  this  country,  in  consideration  of  the  great  objects  to 
be  attained,  will  consent  to  vote  to  the  proprietors  (to  be  distributed 
according  to  such  regulations  as  Parliament  shall  think  6t  to  make) 
a  sum  of  20,000,000*.,  they  will  not  only  lend  their  full  concurrence 
and  co-operation  in  this  country,  but  will  exert  their  influence  with 
the  colonial  legislatures  to  ioduce  them  to  assist  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment in  their  great  object — the  extinction  of  slavery.  In  the 
confidence  that  when  the  great  object  of  the  present  measure  is  con- 
sidered, the  Members  of  this  House  will  feel  themselves  justified  in 
sanctioning  the  proposition  of  his  Majesty's  Government, — being 
equally  confident  that  it  will  receive  the  approbation  of  our  constitu- 
ents,— I  move  that  "  Towards  granting  a  compensation  to  the  West 
India  proprietors,  his  Majesty  be  enabled  to  grant  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 520,000,000/.,  to  be  appropriated  as  Parliament  shall  direct." 

Colonel  Da  vies. — I  would  beg  to  submit  to  the  Committee  that 
twelve  o'clock  is  not  a  fit  hour  at  which  to  enter  upon  a  question 
of  such  immense  magnitude  as  that  which  has  just  4been  submitted 
to  us. 

Several  Honourable  Members. — Go  on  !  Go  on ! 

Colonel  Davies. — I  can  feel  much  for  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  West  Indians ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  cousider  a  little 
what  is  due  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Wheu  symptoms  of  dis- 
tress are  manifested  in  every  department  of  the  State — when  the 
people  are  imploring  for  a  remission  of  taxation — I  think  it  behoves 
us  to  pause  before  imposing  new  burdens  upon  them.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  the  plan  of  compensation  proposed  to  us  the  worst  and 
most  ill-judged  that  could  have  been  devised.  These  20,000,000/. 
sterling  might  just  as  well  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  for  any  eventual 
benefit  they  will  confer  upon  the  West  Indians.  Their  distress 
arises  from  a  defect  in  the  system ;  and  although  this  money  may 
enable  them  to  stagger  on  for  a  few  years,  it  will,  in  the  end,  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  same  gulf  where  so  many  millions  have  already  been 
lost.  Is  it  for  this  that  we  are  permanently  to  burden  the  country 
with  nearly  an  additional  1,000,000/.  of  taxes  per  annum }  The 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  talks  of  the  value  of  the  slave  being 
depreciated  one-fourth  

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— What  I  said  was,  that  we  deprived 
the  masters  of  one-fourth  of  their  slaves'  time  at  the  outset,  and,  at 
the  end  of  a  limited  period,  deprived  them  of  their  services  alto- 
gether. 

Colonel  Davies.*— It  comes  to  nearly  the  same  thing.  Even- 
tually, the  slave  is  to  be  independent  of  his  master ;  and  calculating 
the  value  of  the  slaves'  services  at  20,000,000/.,  that  sum  is  awarded 
to  the  masters  j  but  that  award  goes  upon  the  assumption  that  free 
labour  will  be  utterly  unproductive.  Now  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  has  admitted  the  truth  of  the  axiom,  that  free  labour  is 
cheaper  and  better  than  slave  labour  j  but  he  forgets  that,  if  this 
experiment  succeed,  the  planters  will  eventually  be  in,  at  least,  as 
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good  a  situation  as  they  are  now.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  experi- 
ment do  not  succeed,  this  20,000,000/.  will  be  nothing  of  a  compensa- 
tion— will  be  barely  Is.  in  the  pound — and  will  meet  none  of  the 
family  engagements  you  boast  of  meeting  with  so  much  liberality. 
You  say  this  is  to  satisfy  the  West  Indians.  No  doubt  they  will 
take  it,  and  anything  else  they  can  get  ;  but  do  they  not  tell  you 
that  44,000,000/.  is  the  value  of  their  slaves  ?  As  I  stated,  on  a 
former  occasion,  I  think  we  have  a  much  better  mode  of  relieving 
the  planters  in  our  power.  I  shall  not,  at  present  go  into  details  j 
but  will  take  a  future  opportunity  to  move  that  the  duties  on  sugar 
be  reduced  to  17$.  per  cwt.  This  will  relieve  both  the  planter  and 
consumer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cause  a  very  slight  deficiency  in 
the  revenue.  Drowning  men  catch  at  straws,  and  the  planters  catch 
at  this  money  j  but  being  convinced  that  it  will  do  them  no  good, 
and  will  impose  a  great  and  unfair  burden  upon  the  people  of  this 
country,  I  shall  take  the  sense  of  the  Committee  upon  the  question. 
I  will  only  add,  that  all  the  West  Indians,  whom  I  have  privately 
consulted  upon  the  subject,  have  agreed  in  saying,  that  a  reduction 
of  the  sugar  duties,  and  an  increased  consumption  of  their  produce, 
would  do  them  more  good  than  this  grant,  coupled  as  it  is,  too,  with 
an  increase  of  the  duty  on  sugar. 

Mr.  John  Smith. — There  is  no  man  in  this  House  who  has,  from 
the  commencement,  entertained  a  deeper  anxiety  upon  this  im- 
portant question  than  myself.  I  have  been  in  business  in  the  City 
for  above  forty  years,  and  have  had,  therefore,  greater  opportunities 
than  most  Gentlemen  in  this  House  of  observing  and  judging  of  the 
immense  extent  and  importance  of  the  West  India  trade,  of  its  effect 
on  our  manufactures,  and  its  general  connexions  with  our  com- 
merce; and  I  must  say  that  I  never  in  my  life  approached  the 
consideration  of  any  question  with  half  the  anxiety  I  do  this.  I 
have  ever  been  the  enemy  of  slavery  in  all  its  forms,  whether 
mental  or  personal ;  but  1  could  not  do  what  I  am  about  to  do- 
namely,  vote  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  if  it 
were  to  be  coupled  with  injustice.  What  can  be  so  contemptible, 
what  so  base,  as  with  one  hand  to  offer  liberty  to  the  slave,  and 
with  the  other  to  condemn  your  neighbours  and  friends  to  misery 
and  destitution.  I  have  known  persons  in  this  country  living,  not 
only  in  comfort,  but  in  splendour,  who  have  not  had  the  meaus  of 
sending  their  children  to  any  school  at  all,  aud  who  have  been  in- 
debted  to  charitable  foundations  for  whatever  education  was  be- 
stowed upon  them.  I  know  a  lady  of  rank,  whose  name  I,  of 
course,  cannot  mention,  but  whose  virtues  and  character  are  beyond 
all  eulogium,  who  lately  was  so  far  reduced  that  she  had  not  bread 
to  eat,  and,  literally,  not  one  farthing  in  her  possession  wherewith 
to-  buy  food.  A  neighbour  of  mine  has  now  given  her  an  annuity ; 
but  I  have  seen  what  it  is  for  persons  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
opulence  to  be  reduced  to  want,  and  I  cannot  consent  to  give  a  vote 
which  will  condemn  a  mass  of  my  fellow-subjects  to  the  state  of 
misery  endured  by  this  lady.  I  shall,  therefore,  most  cordially 
support  the  resolution  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary.    I  have 
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never  been  in  the  West  Indies,  but  I  have  known  many  West 
Indians  in  this  country,  and  may  say  that  I  know  the  West  Indian 
body  generally  j  and,  speaking  from  that  knowledge,  I  would  forfeit 
my  life  if,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  West  Indians,  you  could 
do  anything  useful  in  this  great  measure.  The  consequence  of  its 
failure  would  be  a  loss  of  revenue  so  great  as  to  shake  national 
credit  j  for  when  I  am  told  that  sugar  will  come  from  elsewhere,  I 
answer,  that  an  insurrection  in  Jamaica,  alone,  would  make  su^ur 
scarce  all  over  the  world ;  and  that  it  would  be  many  years  before 
Cuba  or  Louisiana  could  make  up  the  deficiency  of  its  supply. 
My  constituents  have  urged  me  to  vote  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that,  if  they  got  no 
sugar,  they  would  turn  round  upon  me,  and  say,  You  knew  better 
thau  we  did,  and  ought  to  have  given  us  advice  upon  the  subject.*' 
On  the  other  hand,  much  odium  will,  no  doubt,  attach  to  us,  if  we 
are  not  successful  in  our  attempt  to  abolish  slavery  j  and  I  hold  the 
measure  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  to 
offer  us  the  only  certain,  or  rather  probable  means  of  effecting  that 
object.  When  I  look  at  the  progress  made  by  this  country,  during 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  see  how  the  ingenuity  and 
talents  of  its  citizens  have  not  only  enriched  it,  but  have  benefited 
the  whole  family  of  man — when  I  consider  the  glory  we  gained  in 
saving  Europe  as  we  did  in  the  last  war, — I  do  hope  that  we  shall 
have  the  good  sense,  or  rather  the  common  sense,  to  enter  into  this 
measure  with  that  liberality  and  spirit  which,  if  they  do  not  ensure 
success,  will  at  least  make  it  very  probable.  Now,  without  the 
hearty,  sincere,  and  entire  co-operation  of  the  West  Indian  body, 
success  is  impossible ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  effect  of  our 
pure  and  holy  exertions  will  be  not  only  to  extinguish  slavery  in 
our  own  islands,  but  probably  at  no  distant  day  over  the  whole 
world,  I  cannot  think  that  Parliament  will  risk  failure  by  attention 
to  a  few  millions  of  money. 

One  word  more,  and  I  will  no  longer  detain  the  House.  I  have 
heard  Gentlemen  speak  of  the  enormous  distress  and  misery  which 
pervaded  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  will  only  say,  that  I  do  not 
believe  one  word  of  it.  No  doubt  that  in  this  great  community 
some  class  or  other  is  always  suffering  distress  j  but  I  know  that,  at 
the  present  moment,  our  principal  manufactures  are  in  a  state  of 
prosperity,  some  of  them  in  very  great  prosperity.  The  distressed 
class,  at  present,  is  the  agricultural  class,  and  no  one  feels  that  dis- 
tress more  than  I  do  j  but  I  do  not  look  forward  to  its  long  continu- 
ance, for  I  am  confident  that  a  proper  revision  of  the  poor-laws  will, 
in  a  very  great  degree,  remove  it. 

Mr.  Gi8borne. — I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman,  whether  he  thinks  it  quite  fair  to  call  upon  the 
House  to  decide  the  question  he  has  submitted  to  us  to-night.  This 
is  a  question  peculiarly  of  amount  j  and  surely  this  is  not  a  time  to 
calculate  the  extent  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley— This  is  merely  a  preliminary  reso- 
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lution  pledging-  the  House  not  to  grant  a  aum  exceeding  $0,000,000/.  j 
but  it  will  be  competent  for  the  House,  in  Committee  upon  the 
Bill,  to  reduce  that  sum?  although  I  should  deceive  Honourable 
Gentlemen,  if  I  did  not  state  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  resist  any  such  diminution. 

Mr.  Gisborne. — But  what  means  of  judging  have  we  as  to  what 
is  a  proper  maximum  to  fix  ?    In  the  first  place,  the  Right  Honour- 
able Secretary  told  us  that  the  West  Indians  would  be  sufficiently 
compensated  by  a  loan  of  15,000,000/.    I  thought  it  rather  a  violent 
alteration  for  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  upon  calculations 
which  he  did  not  submit  to  the  House,  to  say  that  the  right  com- 
pensation was,  not  to  lend,  but  to  give,  the  colonies  15,000,0002. ; 
but  now,  without  the  slightest  preparation,  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  says,  **  since  we  last  met,  I  have  discovered  that,  ac- 
cording to  calculations  which  I  am  not  able  to  lay  before  you,  the 
right  compensation  is  to  give  not  15,000,000/.,  but  20,000,000/." 
No  man  more  strongly  feels  the  propriety  of  giving  full  compen- 
sation to  the  West  Indians  than  I  do,  as  is  well  known  to  different 
private  friends  iu  this  House ;  but  when  I  am  asked  to  deal  with  a 
sum  of  20,000,000/.  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  I  must  really  beg 
leave  to  pause.    I  must  observe,  also,  that  the  House  is  taken  by 
surprise  upon  this  point ;  for  no  expectation  was  entertained  that 
we  should  get  through  this  resolution  to-night;  and  the  Right 
Honourable  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  even,  said  he 
could  not  bring  forward  his  motion  to-morrow,  because  the  House 
would  be  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  this  question.    I  believe 
the  disposition  of  the  country  is  to  grant  compensation  j  but  I  do 
not  think  that  this  is  the  right  mode  of  granting  it,  and  at  any 
rate,  this  is  not  the  hour  at  which  the  question  can  be  properly 
d  iscussed. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — Undoubtedly,  the  proposition  is 
somewhat  new,  and  the  hour  is  somewhat  late,  and  I  will  not,  there- 
fore, press  Honourable  Gentlemen  to  proceed  further  to-night. 
There  is  one  point  which  I  am  desirous  to  notice  before  the  House 
separates.  It  is  this,  that  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation awarded  to  the  West  Indians,  it  will  not  be  paid  till  the 
details  of  our  measures  are  carried  into  effect  by  the  colonial  legis- 
latures. 

The  House  then  resumed. 


ADJOURNED  DEBATE  ON  THE  RESOLUTIONS. 
Tuesday,  June  11. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  Committee,  to  consider  further  of  the  resolutions  relative 
to  colonial  slavery. 

On  the  4th  resolution,— «  That,  towards  the  compensation  of  the 
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West  Indian  proprietors,  his  Majesty  be  enabled  to  grant  a  sum  not 
exceeding  40,000,000/.,  to  be  appropriated  as  Parliament  may  here* 


Mr.  Robinson  said, — Having  hitherto  abstained  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  discussions  upon  this  subject,  I  trust  that  I  shall  be 


vote  which  the  House  has  come  to  upon  that  point,  on  account  of 
the  additional  weight  which  it  must  give  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 
I  rejoice  that,  having  set  the  original  example  to  the  world,  we  are 
now  about  to  follow  it  up  by  a  measure  which,  if  we  have  the  good 
fortune  to  carry  it  successfully  through,  must  lead  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  not  only  in  our  own  colonies,  but,  eventually,  in  those  which 
are  adjacent  to  them  j  and,  ultimately,  though  perhaps  more  re- 
motely, in  the  United  States  of  America.  I  am  glad,  also,  that  the 
measure  has  been  carried  thus  far  with  the  concurrence  of  the  West 
India  proprietors  j  and  that  the  only  question  that  now  remains  to  be 
determined,  is,  the  question  of  compensation.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  think  that,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  West  India  body,  it 
will  be  found  extremely  difficult  to  carry  any  plan  of  emancipation 
into  complete  effect.  Entertaining  this  opinion,  and  taking  into 
account  the  sacrifice  which  will  be  made  by  the  West  India  body,  I 
am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  something  will  be  due  to  them  from 
the  people  of  this  country. 

I  am  glad  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
probationary  instead  of  immediate  emancipation.  If  the  people  of 
England  are  sincerely  and  zealously  anxious  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  great  object  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  they  should  cheerfully 
pay  that  amount  of  compensation  which  is  justly  due  for  the  saeritice 
thereby  occasioned  to  the  properties  and  fortunes  of  individuals. 
Though,  however,  there  may  be  no  objection  to  the  principle  of 
compensation,  there  may  be  a  great  objection  to  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  proposed  that  the  money  should  be  raised  j  and  when  the  Right 
Honourable  Secretary  says  that  the  people  will  cheerfully  pay  the 
expense  incurred  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object,  I  am 
bound  to  ask  who  the  people  are  upon  whom  it  will  fall  ?  One  of 
the  objections  that  I  entertain  to  the  House  coming  to  an  immediate 
decision  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  is,  that  the  people  of  England 
have  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  amount  of  the  sum 
which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  pay,  because  it  was  only  last  night 
that  the  real  amount  of  that  sum  was  stated  ;  and,  consequently,  at 
the  present  moment,  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  their  share  of  the  burden,  are  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  intentions  of  Government  upon  it.    For  myself,  1  can  only 


tion  of  the  20,000,000*.,  which  it  is  proposed  to  grant.  But  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  vote — or  rather  to  agree  to  a  resolution,  that — 
2O,O0O,OO0i.  shall  be  the  maximum  of  the  grant,  1  am  obliged  to 
refer  to  the  probable  effect  of  such  a  vote  upon  the  future  condition 


say  that  I  shall  be  perfectly  willi 
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of  the  people  of  this  eountry.  I  think  that  the  original  propo- 
sition of  a  loan  of  15,000,000/.  has  been  very  properly  withdrawn, 
and  succeeded  by  the  proposition  of  a  grant ;  but  that  the  expen- 
diture thus  incurred  should  be  supplied  by  an  additionnl  tax  upon 
the  consumable  commodity  produced  in  the  colonies — by  an  addi- 
tional duty  upon  sugar — is  the  point  to  which  I  object.  I  know 
nothing  whatever  of  the  opinions  of  my  constituents  upon  this  sub- 
ject. They  have  left  me,  I  believe,  to  act  as  I  think  proper.  I  have 
received  no  statement  from  them,  or,  at  least,  from  the  great  body 
of  them,  either  with  respect  to  the  question  of  slavery  itself,  or  to 
the  question  of  compensation.  But  that  silence  does  not  absolve  me 
from  the  responsibility  of  considering  the  probable  effect  of  the 
measure  upon  their  future  welfare.  With  this  feeling  I  am  bound  to 
state,  that  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  upon  this  subject  shall 
have  subsided — when  this  measure  is  carried  as,  I  trust  it  will  be, 
into  full  effect,— when  the  onlv  thing  that  will  remain  to  the  country, 
except  the  honour  and  satisfaction  of  having  contributed  to  the 
moral  elevation,  and  to  the  temporal  happiness  of  millions  of  human 
beings,  will  be  the  additional  burden  of  800,000/.  or  1,000,000/. 
a-year,  I  fear  that  the  Government  will  feel  itself  placed  in  a  situation 
of  increased  difficulty  and  embarrassment.  What  has  been  the 
situation  of  the  Legislature  during  the  whole  of  this  Session  ?  What 
has  been  the  embarrassing  situation  in  which  the  Noble  Lord  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  found  himself  placed  ?  Has  it  not 
arisen  from  his  inability  to  comply  with  the  urgent  demands  of  the 
people  for  a  reduction  of  taxes  ?  If,  therefore,  an  additional  tax  to 
the  amount  of  1,000,000/.  a-year  be  imposed,  is  it  not  fair  and 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  difficulties  of  the  Noble  Lord's  situa- 
tion must  be  most  considerably  increased  ?  I  trust,  then,  that  the 
mode  of  raising  this  money,  which  will  not  be  decided  by  this  reso- 
lution, will  be  hereafter,  in  the  progress  of  the  measure,  more  fairly 
adjusted.  I  give  his  Majesty's  Ministers  sincere  credit  for  having 
carried  this  measure  so  far  towards  its  completion,  and  I  hope  that 
no  difficulties  will  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  ultimate  success. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. —I  do  not  rise  to  speak 
to  the  question,  generally,  on  this  occasion,  but  I  am  anxious  to 
take  the  first  opportunity  to  make  a  few  observations  in  reply  to 
what  has  fallen  from  the  Honourable  Member  for  Worcester.  The 
Honourable  Member  is  right  in  saying  that  we  are  not  now  called 
upon  to  decide  in  what  way  this  sum  is  to  be  raised — that  is  to  be 
decided  hereafter.  If,  however,  the  House  decide  that  a  grant  shall 
be  made,  it  will  be  bound  in  some  way  or  other  to  make  that  grant 
good.  The  Honourable  Member  says,  that  generally  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  England  has  not  been  expressed  on  this  particular 
part  of  the  question.  There  I  differ  from  the  Honourable  Gentleman ; 
because,  in  the  numerous  petitions  which  have  been  presented  to 
the  House,  the  people  state  their  readiness  to  grant  any  sum  of 
money  that  may  be  necessary  to  carry  such  a  measure  into  effect. 
In  fact,  I  feel  confident  that  the  people  of  this  country,  seeing  the 
sacrifice  which  must  be  occasioned  by  the  carrying  of  this  measure 
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into  effect,  will  not  object  to  the  granting  such  an  amount  of  com- 
pensation as  that  which  is  now  proposed. 

It  should  always  be  recollected,  and  I  hope  every  Gentleman  will 
bear  in  mind,  that  this  money  is  only  granted,  and  will  only  be  paid, 
when  the  measure  is  actually  carried  into  effect.  We  do  not  propose 
to  grant  this  money  to  the  West  India  body,  and  then  to  leave  it  to 
the  West  Indian  legislatures  to  carry  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
into  effect :  the  money  is  not  only  to  be  granted  on  the  condition 
that  the  measure  shall  be  carried  into  effect,  but  it  is  not  to  be  paid 
until  after  that  condition  has  been  fulfilled.  I  shall  not  enter  further 
into  the  general  question  at  present,  as,  no  doubt,  I  shall  be  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  address  the  Committee  upon  it  during  the 
course  of  the  debate ;  but  I  thought  it  necessary  at  once  to  apply 
myself,  as  I  have  done,  to  the  observations  of  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Worcester. 

Mr.  Charles  Buller. — The  question  involved  in  the  present 
resolution  is  one  which  peculiarly  affects  the  people  of  Englaud ; 
and  as,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  the  duty  of  their  repre- 
sentatives to  see  that  not  a  single  farthing  is  added  to  their  burdens, 
I  beg  leave  to  trespass  upon  the  patience  of  the  House  for  a  short 
time,  while  I  offer  a  few  observations  in  reference  to  the  amount 
of  compensation  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  the  West  India 
proprietors.  His  Majesty's  Ministers  propose  20,000,000/.  as  the 
amount  of  that  compensation  ;  but  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
might  just  as  well  have  asked  for  100,000,000/.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
know  but  that,  during  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  may  ask  for  5,000,000/.  or  for  50,000,000/.,  more. 
The  Noble  Lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  appears  to  have 
no  hesitation,  in  this  instance,  in  granting  the  public  money  to  any 
amount, — almost  in  uncounted  heaps.  He  seems  ready  at  once  to 
apply  to  a  never-failing  antidote  for  silencing  complaints,  by  putting 
his  hand  into  the  public  purse.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
Noble  Lord,  proceeding  on  the  principles  on  which  he  acts,  might  as 
well  at  once  pay  off,  not  only  the  interest,  but  the  principal  of  this 
sum,  by  doubling  the  malt-duty  and  the  house  and  window-tax  for 
the  next  three  years.  I  do  not  mean,  in  any  remarks  which  I  make, 
to  give  any  displeasure  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  That  has  hap- 
pened to  them,  which  would  happen  to  any  Government  under 
similar  circumstances,  that  in  bringing  forward  an  ill-considered 
and  ill-matured  plan,  where  they  had  two  contending  parties  to  deal 
with,  they  have  yielded  to  the  more  active  of  those  parties — namely, 
to  the  West  Indian  body.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  latter 
party  would  put  in  a  strong  claim  for  compensation  ;  but  I  dare  say 
that  they  had  themselves  never  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  who  would  be  inclined  to  meet  them  so  much  more 
than  half  way.  In  the  course  of  the  discussions  upon  this  subject 
I  have  been  astonished  not  a  little  at  the  language  which  has  been 
held,  not  only  by  the  King's  Ministers,  but  by  many  other  Members 
of  the  House,  in  reference  to  the  expenditure  of  this  sum  of  money. 
I  have  been  surprised  to  hear  Honourable  Gentlemen  express  their 
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readiness  to  vote  away  the  people's  money  to  such  an  amount.  I 
have  also  been  surprised  to  hear  the  eagerness  of  the  people  de- 
scribed to  have  such  a  burden  imposed  upon  them.  But,  above  all, 
I  have  been  surprised  and  astonished  at  tbe  language  of  the  Honour- 
able Member  for  Middlesex.  It  is  an  unhappy  day  for  the  flock 
when  tbe  shepherd's  dog  deserts  his  duty.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  Honourable  Member  for  Middlesex  has  deserted  his  duty  j 
but  I  certainly  was  not  prepared  to  hear  him  call  this  20.000,000/.  a 
paltry  sum,  and  speak  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  people  of 
England  would  pay  it.  Tbe  Honourable  Member  spoke  with  greater 
levity  of  those  20,000,000/.  than  I  have  often  heard  htm  speak  of  a 
sum  of  20/.  in  this  House  ;  for  whatever  beneficial  rights  we,  by  this 
measure,  take  from  the  West  Indian  proprietors,  we  are  undoubtedly 
bound  in  honour  and  in  policy  to  pay  them.  The  argument— that 
this  is  not  property— which  has  been  used  by  my  Honourable  and 
Learned  Friend,  the  Member  for  Hull,  and  to  my  regret,  by  several 
other  Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  per- 
fectly absurd  one.  Whatever  is  sanctioned  by  the  municipal  law  is 
property — the  property  in  slaves  is  sanctioned  by  the  municipal  law 
in  the  West  India  islands  ;  and,  however  objectionable  such  property 
may  be,  the  West  Indian  proprietors  are  entitled  to  get  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  it. 

Another  argument  has  been  advanced  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
which,  if  adopted,  would  lead  to  monstrous  injustice — I  mean  the 
argument  that  free  labour  is  cheaper  than  slave  labour,  and  therefore 
that  the  loss  to  the  proprietor  by  emancipation  will,  in  point  of  fact, 
be  nothing.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  that  argument — 
nothing  could  lead  to  more  monstrous  injustice  than  the  adoption 
of  it.  I  entirely  approve  of  the  plan  of  gradual  emancipation  and 
compensation.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  one  of  the  necessary 
consequences  of  gradual  emancipation  is,  that  your  compensation 
should  be  partial.  I  do  not  exactly  recollect  on  what  data  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  founded  his  calculation  of  the  value  of  the 
slaves } — I  found  mine  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  which  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  colonies.  I  believe  that 
document  contaius  a  correct  return.  The  average  calculation  of  the 
whole  cost  of  sugar  in  the  market,  taking  an  average  of  three  years, 
was  detailed  at  considerable  length,  and  also  the  price  at  the  end 
of  each  year,  on  an  average  of  five  years.  I  will  not  trouble  the 
Hou*>e  by  reading  the  calculation} — I  will  merely  say — including 
the  value  of  the  slaves  employed  in  the  cultivation  on  other  kinds  of 
produce — that  the  whole  amounted  to  about  to  24,000,000/.  I  made 
another  calculation  on  this  subject  j  I  took  tbe  average  value  of  all 
slaves  in  Demerara,  Trinidad,  and  the  Mauritius,  and  I  found  that 
the  average  value  of  an  effective  slave  was  about  80/.  From  inquiries 
which  I  have  made  since,  however,  it  appears  that  that  is,  on  an 
average,  about  11/.  or  12/.  too  much.  I  purposely,  however,  took 
the  calculation  at  the  highest  amount,  and  I  find,  that  with  the  non- 
effective slaves,  tbe  whole  amount  of  the  value  of  tbe  slaves  in  the 
colonics,  upon  this  calculation,  was  about  12,000,000/.    The  highest 
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value  of  an  effective  slave  in  Jamaica  appears  to  be  about  511.  An 
Honourable  and  Gallant  Admiral,  whom  1  now  see  opposite  (Ad- 
miral Fleming),  made  a  calculation  which  will  come  pretty  nearly 
to  the  same  thing  in  the  currency  of  this  country.  In  both  of 
these  calculations  1  have  intentionally  swelled  the- value  in  favour 
of  the  West  India  proprietors  j  and  it  appears  to  me  that  they  can 
claim  nothing  more  than  24,000,000/.  for  the  value  of  the  slaves. 
The  question  then  is,  what  is  the  most  economical  mode  of  providing 
that  sum  ?  1  disapprove  of  the  plan  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman, in  this  respect,  for  many  reasons  j  and,  in  the  first  place, 
because  the  compensation  is  not  strictly  settled.  If  you  take 
away  this  property  entirely,  the  amount  of  compensation  you  pro- 
pose is  too  little, — if  you  do  not,  it  is  too  much.  Suppose  pro- 
perty in  the  West  Indies,  twelve  years  hence,  should  he  worth  just 
double  its  present  amount,  why,  in  that  case,  the  slave  proprietors 
get  20,000,000/.  for  a  fourth  part  of  the  slave-labour  for  twelve 
years. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  suggestion  of  the  Honourable  and 
Learned  Member  for  Kidderminster  (Mr.  Godson),  in  this  respect, 
was  superior  to  the  plan  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman.  I  cer- 
tainly object  to  fixing  this  remote  period  of  emancipation — I  mean 
twelve  years  in  every  case,  whether  the  slave  be  young  or  old  ;  anil 
I  object  to  it,  because  I  think  sufficient  stimulus  is  not  given  to  the 
slave.  There  might  be  stimulus  enough,  if  the  term  were  three, 
six,  or  eight  years ;  but  there  certainly  is  not  sufficient  when  it  is 
twelve.  With  regard  to  the  proposed  duty  upon  sugar,  in  my  opinion 
nothing  can  be  worse,  both  in  principle  and  in  practice ;  and  I  think 
nothing  could  be  bit  upon  more  likely  to  render  emancipation  wholly 
ineffective,  and  to  destroy  for  ever  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  Now, 
the  amendment  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  propose  in  this  re- 
spect— I  hope  the  House  will  not  think  me  presumptuous  in  suggest- 
ing a  counter-proposition — is  most  simple,  most  easy  of  adoption, 
and,  in  fact,  the  only  plan  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  effica- 
cious— I  mean  the  Spanish  plan  of  compelling  the  slave  to  labour 
for  his  freedom,  and  to  buy  it  by  instalments.  I  con  easily  conceive 
that  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  would  say,  that  it 
would  be  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  adopt  such  a  course  of  proceeding ; 
that  we  have  no  right  to  declare  that  the  slave  shall  work  for  his 
freedom,  but  that  it  is  our  duty  to  give  it  him,  as  the  gift  of 
Providence  alone,  and  that  slavery  ought  to  be  immediately  abo- 
lished. The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  however,  in  bis  plan  of 
gradual  emancipation,  calculates  on  making  the  negro  work  for 
his  freedom.  Now,  the  great  merit  of  the  Spanish  plan  would  be, 
that  it  would  save  this  country  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  enable  us 
to  purchase  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  for  4,000,000/.  or  6,000,000/., 
instead  of  15,000,000/.  j  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  give  us  the 
power  of  providing  compensation  to  the  planters,  and  of  giving  a 
stimulus  to  the  labour  of  the  slaves,  independent  of  the  advantages 
of  the  continuance  of  the  sugar  cultivation.  I  have  not  brought 
forward  this  plan  without  enteriug  into  minute  calculations  as  to  its 
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operation,-— calculations  which  are  justified  by  the  experience  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  and  many  persons  in  this  country.  I  trust  the 
House  will  not  be  alarmed  at  the  number  of  calculations  I  pull  out  of 
my  pocket, — I  am  not  going  to  refer  to  them  minutely,  but  merely 
to  state  their  general  result.  Now,  the  first  class  I  take,  consists  of 
slaves  of  the  average  value  of  80/.  These  slaves  would  be  free  in 
eight  years, — four  years  sooner  than  they  would  be  by  the  plan  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman.  This  calculation,  I  should  say, 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  slaves  will  receive  the  wages 
which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  proposes.  I  then  take 
slaves  of  the  value  of  CO/.  The  wages  a  slave  of  this  description 
would  receive,  is,  as  we  are  told,  about  3*.  a-day.  Now,  if  he  were 
careful  in  buying  one  day  after  another,  he  would  be  free  in  about 
three  years  and  a  half.  Well,  then,  if  I  take  slaves  of  the  value  of 
80/.,  they  would  be  free  in  about  three  years  and  a  half.  In  the 
fourth  calculation  I  take  the  slaves  in  Antigua,  where  the  wages  are 
lowest,  and  the  slaves  lowest  $  and  am  sure  I  have  gone  very  far 
beyond  their  value,  when  I  have  supposed  them  to  be  worth  50/.  a 
piece  j  and  I  take  their  wages  at  only  about  Is.  6d.  per  day.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  plan  pursued  in  Antigua  by  the  slaves  and  the 
proprietors,  I  calculate  that  this  class  of  slaves  would  be  free  in 
about  six  years  and  a  half.  It  must  be  recollected  that,  under  this 
plan,  the  slave  would  have  a  strong  stimulus  to  work,  because,  in  this 
case,  every  advance  he  makes  to  his  master  is  really  another  step 
gained  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  and  every  day's 
labour  would  be  sweetened  by  the  recollection,  that  its  toil  had  placed 
him  still  nearer  to  the  goal  of  all  his  hopes  and  wishes— the  attain- 
ment of  his  freedom.  There  may  be  objections  to  the  details  of  this 
proposition  j  but  I  certainly  can  see  no  reason  why  the  general  prin- 
ciple should  uot  be  adopted  for  the  extinction  of  slavery,  if,  by  its 
adoption,  you  can  do  justice  to  the  master,  while  you,  at  the  same 
time,  ensure  the  speedy  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  It  may  be 
liable  to  the  peculiar  objections  of  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Weymouth  and  those  who  think  with  him.  Their  objection  to  a 
plun  of  this  description  is,  that,  by  its  adoption,  we  are  continuing 
to  do  injustice  to  the  slave.  1  fully  admit  it  j  but  what  plan  of  gradual 
emancipation  is  not  unjust  ?  If  you  have  continued  misgovernment 
for  many  years,  how  can  you  retrace  your  steps,  without,  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  and  to,  a  certain  extent,  continuing  that  misgovernment? 
Take  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church  ;  there  certainly  is  no  very  great 
objection,  on  the  part  of  this  House,  to  abolishing  ten  bishoprics,  but 
still  you  propose  to  continue  to  pay  the  revenues  of  those  sees  during 
the  lives  of  the  present  proprietors.  Might  it  not  as  well  be  asked, 
on  what  ground  do  you  continue  this  payment  ?  It  has  been  at- 
tempted to  excite  the  fears  of  those  who  support  a  plan  of  this  de- 
scription, by  telling  them  that  there  will  be  an  immense  loss  to  the 
revenue,  that  our  exports  will  be  considerably  diminished,  and  so  on. 
Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most  satisfactory  answer  to  these 
objections  is  this— we  must  have  sugar  from  somewhere  or  other ; 
and  there  is  no  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  would  give  us 
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sugar  without  receiving  our  exports  in  return.  But  it  is  idle  to 
make  such  assertions — the  example  of  Mexico  and  Cuba— our  own 
experience  of  India — is  a  clear  proof  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sugar  can  be  now  raised  by  free  labour  whenever  the  supply  of  the 
West  Indies  falls  short. 

I  feel  that  I  have  trespassed  unwarrantably  on  the  attention  of 
the  House.  I  have  stated  my  objections  to  this  plan,  and  I  am  sure 
I  have  said  nothing  offensive  to  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary. 
If  I  have  appeared  to  feel  any  warmth  upon  this  question,  it  is  attri- 
butable only  to  the  heat  of  debate,  and  to  that  excitement  which  I 
feel,  and  which  I  am  sure  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  used  to 
feel,  when  he  sat  on  this  side  of  the  House.  I  am  willing  to  give 
his  Majesty's  Government  every  credit  for  a  disposition  to  save  the 
public  purse  j  but  I  must  say,  that  I  do  not  think  they  have  taken 
the  most  economical  mode  of  making  this  compensation.  I  thank 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  I  congratulate  the  Commons'  House  of 
Parliament  on  the  introduction  of  a  plan  by  which  we  are  to  get  rid 
of  negro  slavery  j  that,  come  what  may,  the  fiat  of  emancipation  has 
gone  forth, — that  it  cannot  be  disputed, — and  that  this  House  will 
take  immediate  steps  towards  carrying  that  emancipation'  into 
effect.  Whatever  consequences  may  result,  negro  slavery  must  be 
extinguished.  If  any  Honourable  Gentleman  can  be  disposed  to 
oppose  such  a  principle,  I  ask  him  only  to  look  to  the  evidence  on 
the  subject  which  has  been  taken  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament — 
that  evidence  contains  an  awful  narrative — a  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  sudden  insurrection  in  Jamaica  last  year.  Do  you  imagine 
that  insurrectionary  feeling  is  suppressed  for  ever  r  Do  you  con- 
ceive that  the  slaves  are  ignorant  of  the  exertions  which  are  made 
in  their  behalf  in  this  country  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  some  indis- 
creet naval  officer,  or  one  of  these  pedlars  who  are  described  as 
hawking  news  about  the  country,  has  told  them  of  the  petitions 
which  have  been  presented  to  Parliament  in  their  favour?  The 
bloody  examples  which  were  made  at  the  end  of  the  last  insurrectiou 
may  have  taught  them  to  dread  British  vengeance,  but  these  are 
feelings  which  will  pass  away ;  the  feeling  of  terror  does  not  last 
long,  but  it  is  succeeded  by  one  of  revenge — revenge  for  years  of 
suffering — for  lives  of  misery  j  and  it  is  to  prevent  the  consequences 
of  feelings  thus  excited — it  is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their 
being  called  into  action,  that  his  Majesty's  Government  have  brought 
forward  this  subject  in  this  House. 

I  cannot  go  along  with  those  Gentlemen  who  indulge  in  short- 
sighted speculations  of  the  future  prospects  of  the  West  India 
islands,  nor  can  I  agree  with  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet,  who 
says  that  it  is  our  duty  to  amalgamate  the  black  and  the  white  popu- 
lation, and  to  civilize  the  negro.  It  has  been  hoped — and  I  concur 
in  the  wish — that  the  African  negro  will  be  more  civilized  and  more 
happy,  and  that  we  may  one  day  find  him  not  working  under  the 
lash  for  an  oppressive  task-master,  but  working  for  himself  without 
the  brutal  and  degrading  infliction  of  the  cart-whip — without  tor- 
ture., but  with  willingness  and  cheerfulness.    It  appears  to  me,  that 
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the  speculations  which  have  been  entered  into  are  entirely  beyond 
our  control.  I  may  startle  some  Honourable  Gentlemen,  but  1  say 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
unconnected  with  the  present  state  of  the  West  Indies — it  is  our 
duty  to  see  how  we  can  effect  the  object  we  have  in  view  with  the 
least  violence — with  the  greatest  advantage  to  all  parties — with  the 
least  possible  pecuniary  loss  to  this  country,— and  more  particularly 
to  those  of  her  subjects  whose  property  is  invested  in  these  colo- 
nies j — and  how  we  can  best  engender  a  feeling  of  morality  and 
industry  among  their  people. 

Mr.  Pryme. — I  have  not  yet  risen  to  address  the  House,  not 
because  I  did  not  feel  very  strongly  the  importance  of  the  subject 
under  consideration,  but  because  1  was  unwilling  to  add  to  the 
length  of  the  debate.  I  must  crave  the  permission  of  the  House, 
however,  on  this  occasion,  to  say  a  very  few  words  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  compensation.  I  agree  with  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  in  thinking  that  this  measure  is  crude  and  un- 
digested in  this  respect.  When  it  was  first  announced  to  the 
House,  I  certainly  felt  considerable  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  a  loan  of 
15,000,000/. :  I  need,  therefore,  hardly  say  that  I  cannot  agree  to  a 
grant  of  20,000,000/.  Say  that  30,000,000/.  is  the  value  of  West 
Indian  estates ;  one-fourth  of  that  will  be  7*500,000/.,  and  taking  the 
interest  of  money  in  the  West  Indies  at  G  per  cent.,  the  value  of  that 
portion  which  we  take  away,  would,  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  be 
about  10,000,000/.  One-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  slaves  is  taken 
away  immediately  j  the  remaining  reduced  three-fourths,  that  is  to 
say,  this  remaining  17.500,000/.  will  not  be  taken  away  until  after 
the  expiration  of  twenty  years.  I,  therefore,  think  that  a  grant  of 
20,000,000/.  is  more  than  the  possible  amount  of  the  value  of  the 
property  we  take  away  at  this  moment.  Now  it  has  been  said  that 
we  must  offer  extreme  terms,  because  the  consent  of  the  colonial 
legislatures  is  necessary.  Sir,  it  should  be  recollected  that  these 
legislative  assemblies  were  first  instituted  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  governor.  It  is  mentioned  in  Edwards's  History  of 
the  West  Indies  t  that  Charles  II.  granted  to  General  Doyly. the  power 
of — in  conjunction  with  the  council,  to  be  elected  by  the  colony-— 
1  Kissing  laws  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  colony  over  which  they 
presided.  That  legislative  body  has  continued  to  this  day.  I  have 
yet  to  learn,  however,  that  the  Crown  has  not  still  the  right  to 
restrain  and  limit  their  power,  when  they  appear  disposed  to  exert 
it  in  opposition  to  the  mother-country..  Well,  then,  we  are  told, 
Sir,  that  the  claim  of  these  parties  is  enhanced  in  consequence  of 
their  distress.  I  must  say  that  a  great  part  of  that  distress  is  attri- 
butable to  their  own  conduct.  I  think  the  exteut  of  their  distress 
has  been  increasing  ever  since  the  year  1799,  in  consequence  of  the 
over-production  of  colonial  produce.  The  report  of  the  Lords' 
Committee  in  1827,  declares  that  ever  since  the  year  1799  there  has 
been  a  great  deterioration  in  the  situation  of  the  proprietors,  re- 
sulting from  a  great  importation  of  slaves  into  the  colonies,  and  a 
progressive  diminution  in  the  profits  of  sugar;  although,  at  the 
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same  time,  the  duty  has  been  increasing  until,  as  was  the  case  last 
year,  the  crop  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  cultivation.  It  appears 
that  from  1761  to  the  time  of  making  that  report,  there  was  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  exportation  of  colonial  produce,  except  during  the 
four  years  of  the  American  war.  I  will  not  trouble  the  House  with 
the  particulars  ;  1  therefore,  Sir,  attribute  the  distress  of  the  planters 
to  the  over-importation  of  slaves  which  took  place.  I  mention  the 
word  "  property"  for  the  purpose  of  adverting  to  what  was  said  on 
the  last  evening  of  this  debate  by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Hull, 
who  asked  whether  the  property  which  a  man  possessed  in  his  own 
limbs  was  not  greater  than  any  other  person  could  possibly  have  ? 
There  seems  to  me  something  so  revolting — something  so  difficult 
to  describe — in  the  idea  of  one  man  having  property  in  the  person  of 
another,  that  I  think  it  is  a  species  of  interest  which  ought  to  be 
viewed  with  very  great  jealousy.  We  have  been  told  that,  as  our 
possessions  have  expanded — as  we  have  obtained  colonies  in  every 
direction — this  country  has,  by  Charters  and  by  Acts  of  Parliament, 
recognised  the  slave  trade.  Sir,  with  the  view  of  affording  encou- 
ragement and  protection  to  the  cultivation  of  the  colonies, — I  admit, 
to  the  fullest  extent,  that  the  property  in  the  slave  has  been  ac- 
knowledged j  but  I  will  not  concede,  nor  can  I  believe,  that  this 
country  ever  has  recognised  the  property  of  the  master  in  the 
children  of  the  slaves.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most  monstrous 
proposition.  Look  to  analogy.  What  is  the  course  which  this 
country  pursues?  We  transport  convicts,  but  their  children  are 
free ;  they  are  not  convicts,  also,  because  their  parents  were  j  and 
therefore  I  contend  that  never,  either  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or 
Charter,  or  Proclamation,  has  this  country  recognised  the  property 
of  the  planter  in  the  children  of  his  slaves.  We  certainly  have 
recognised  the  property  of  the  planter  in  the  slaves  themselves  j 
but  the  House  will  recollect  that  slavery  has  ceased  to  be  lawful 
for  twenty  years.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that,  if  an  injury  or  a  loss 
bo  inflicted  on  this,  or  on  any  other  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
compensation  may,  if  not  as  a  matter  of  right,  yet  as  a  matter  of 
propriety,,  be  granted  to  a  certain  extent.  But  we  have  to  cousider, 
not  only  where  compensation  is  to  go  to,  but  where  it  is  to  come 
from.  This  country  is  in  a  situation  of  considerable  distress  ;  we 
have  had  petition  after  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  house  and 
window-tax  $  and  we  really  are  not  in  a  situation  to  vote  away  large 
sums  of  money.  I  voted  against  the  repeal  of  those  taxes,  because 
I  felt  convinced,  from  the  statement  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  that 
the  finances  of  the  country  would  not  bear  it ; — the  agricultural  in- 
terest, too,  are  petitioning  for  relief,  and,  in  one  instance,  they  carried 
the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax  by  chance  ; — the  merchants,  also,  are  pe- 
titioning for  a  reduction  of  taxation  in  various  ways  j — and,  under 
these  circumstances,  I  think  we  are  bound  to  consider  well  the  situ- 
ation of  the  country  before  we  advance  this  large  sum  of  money.  I 
can  only  repeat,  with  reference  to  the  distresses  of  the  West  India 
proprietors,  that  I think  a  great  deal  of  itis  attributable  to  the  course 
they  have  pursued.    I  will  not  trouble  the  House  with  any  further 
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observations  :  1  certainly  think  that  the  compensation  which  it  is 
proposed  to  grant  to  the  West  India  proprietors  is  too  large,  and 
that  it  is  one  which  is  neither  warranted  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  itself,  nor  by  the  situation  of  the  country. 

Major  Beauclerk. — I  shall  not  trouble  the  House  for  more  than 
a  very  few  moments  ;  but  I  cannot  consent  to  give  a  silent  vote  on 
this  occasion,  more  especially  as  I  shall  feel  myself  compelled  to 
oppose  the  proposition  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman.    I  can 
assure  his  Majesty's  Government  that  it  gives  me  the  greatest  possi- 
ble pain  to  vote  against  them.    I  differ  from  the  Honourable  Gentle- 
man near  me,  who  addressed  the  House  just  now,  for  I  thiuk  bis 
Majesty's  Ministers  deserve  the  utmost  gratitude  of  this  country  for 
having  brought  forward  this  question  in  so  manly  a  manner,  and  for 
having  grappled  with  the  difficulties  with  which  every  one  must 
admit  it  is  surrounded.    It  is  on  this  account  that  it  gives  me  consi- 
derable pain  to  differ  from  them,  but  I  cannot  support  a  grant  of 
20,000,0002.  to  the  West  India  proprietors  j  not  that  I  wish  to  refuse 
any  compensation,  because  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  it  to  a  full  and 
fair  extent ;  but  I  do  think,  that  to  accede  to  a  proposition  of  a  grant  of 
20,000,000/.  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  without  its 
having  been  shewn  that  the  proprietors  will  be  losers  to  that  amount, 
is  a  course  which  I  cannot  fairly  adopt,  desirous  as  I  ain  of  doing 
justice  to  my  constituents  ;  although,  at  the  same  time,  I  wish  to 
deal  fairly  with  the  West  India  planters.  Now,  if  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  were  to  put  this  plan  into  execution,  and  were  to 
appoint  a  Board  to  state,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House,  what  actual 
loss  is  incurred  by  the  planters  from  this  plan,  next  year,  I  would 
be  glad  to  vote  in  favour  of  a  grant  of  20,000,000/.,  or  more,  if  it 
were  rendered  necessary  by  the  amount  of  the  loss  sustaiucd.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  that  this  House  would  be  acting  advisedly  if  it 
came  to  a  sudden  vote  of  a  grant  of  20,000,000/.  to  the  colonies, 
more  particularly  when  there  is  to  be  this  long  apprenticeship.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  when  this  plan  has  been  wafted  over  the 
Atlantic,  into  another  hemisphere,  you  will  find  that  the  general  feel- 
ing is, — that  if  you  establish  this  term  of  apprenticeship,  you  only 
abolish  slavery  in  name,  but  not  in  reality.    I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  magistrates  will  use  the  lash  not  only  as  severely  as,  but 
much  more  so  than,  the  planters.    You  propose  that  the  negro  shall 
work  by  compulsion  ;  and,  if  I  am  to  be  told  that  he  will  perform 
compulsory  labour  by  any  other  means  than  by  the  infliction  of  the 
lash,  1  say  I  believe  he  will  not.    1  am  quite  aware  that  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  entertains  a  different  opinion  ;  and  I  am 
equally  sure  that  that  opinion  is  a  conscientious  one.    I  feel  per* 
suaded,  however,  that  he  will  find,  by  the  result,  that  this  position  is 
correct,  and  therefore  I  cannot  consent  to  a  grant  of  20,000,000/.  to 
the  West  India  proprietors  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try.   If  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  given  immediate  emancipation, 
had  divided  each  island  into  two  or  three  parts,  and  had  distributed 
the  slaves  over  their  different  districts,  (where  they  should  be  appren- 
ticed for  one,  two,  or  three  years),  in  that  case  I  conceive  they  would 
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have  established  a  fair  principle  of  emancipation.  I  consider  that 
immediate  emancipation  is  the  only  fair  course  which  this  country  can 
adopt. ;  and,  if  that  question  can  be  considered,  then  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  this  House  to  take  into  consideration  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
West  India  proprietors. 

Lord  Viscount  Sandon. — I  feel  it  necessary,  on  this  occasion, 
to  trouble  the  Committee  with  a  few  observations ;  and,  I  can  assure 
it,  that  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible.    I  shall  not  follow  some  of  the 
Honourable  Members  who  have  preceded  me,  into  discussions  on  the 
preference  of  one  process  over  another,  by  which  emancipation  is  to 
be  attained.    That  question  has  been  decided  already  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  apprenticeship,  by  a  very  large  majority ;  and  the  resolu- 
tion immediately  before  us,  treats  of  no  other  point  than  that  of  the 
amount  of  compensation  which  this  House  shall  award  towards  the 
loss  of  property  inflicted  by  the  abolition  of  slavery.    And  here  I 
must  express  my  satisfaction,  at  the  manner  in  which,  during  the 
whole  of  these  discussions,  the  question  of  property  has  been  debated 
in  this  House.    The  abstract  question  of  the  right  of  property  in  man 
has  been  little  agitated  among  us;  and,  however  Honourable  Members 
may  have  differed  as  to  the  mode  or  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
adopted,  there  has  been,  throughout,  little  disposition  to  dispute,  on 
any  grounds,  the  justice  of  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors.  I 
feel  myself  thus  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  entering  into  the  discus- 
sion of  this  abstract  point,  the  conclusion  to  which  I  would  arrive  beinj 
practically  admitted.    The  Honourable  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down,  has  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  postpone,  for  the  present, 
the  consideration  of  the  point,  involved  in  this  resolution;  and  recom- 
mends it  as  more  advisable  to  leave  the  damages  to  be  assessed  here- 
after, when  an  accurate  examination  of  the  amount  of  injury  sustained 
by  the  West  India  planters  can  be  accurately  ascertained.    Now,  I 
will  only  ask  the  Committee,  whether  it  would  be  very  consolatory 
or  encouraging  to  men,  whose  property  you  take  away  at  once,  to 
hold  out  to  them  the  indefinite  hope  of  receiving  compensation  at 
some  future  period  ?    Might  not  the  West  India  planters,  not  unrea- 
sonably ,  apprehend,  that  when  this  country  has  secured  the  satisfac- 
tion of  doing  what  it  conceives  to  be  an  act  of  justice  and  humanity, 
— when  the  effervesence  of  the  moment  has  subsided,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  feeling  has  passed  away, — it  may  possibly  shrink  from  impos- 
ing on  itself  the  burdens  which  must  be  the  necessary  consequence  of 
compensation,  and  may  begin  to  question  the  propriety  of  indemnifying 
the  proprietors  for  the  injury  and  damage,  which,  through  this  act  of 
justice  and  humanity,  they  may  have  sustained  ?    At  any  rate,  such  a 
course  is  hardly  likely  to  secure  us  that  hearty  co-operation  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  our  experiment,  even  if  it  were  con- 
sistent, which  I  deny,  with  justice  to  adopt  it.    Our  task,  we  must 
recollect,  is  one  of  extraordinary  difficulty.    Nothing  can  be  easier, 
than  to  destroy  the  existing  system.    The  thing  is  done ;  a  single 
resolution  of  this  House  has  practically  effected  it ;  but  the  recon- 
struction of  a  new  one  is  a  very  different  matter,  and  of  far  greater 
difficulty  j  and  yet,  without  this,  as  philosophers,  as  statesmen,  we 
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shall  have  done  nothing  for  the  achievement  of  our  object, — the 
benefit  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Now,  in  this  work  of  reconstruction, 
we  cannot  stir  a  step  effectually  without  the  assistance  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  colonists  themselves.  The  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  I 
am  generally  willing  to  admit ;  but  at  this  point  it  is  arrested  and 
controlled  by  the  very  nature  of  things.  The  immense  variety  and 
minuteness  of  the  regulations  consequent  on  such  a  change  in  the 
social  system ;  our  ignorance  of  the  local  peculiarities  to  which  they 
must  be  adapted, — the  impossibility,  at  this  distance,  of  enforcing 
them  upon  an  unwilling  population, — the  mutual  contracts  which 
both  parties  must  be  disposed  to  engage  in,  as  a  substitution  for 
compulsory  labour, — these,  and  a  thousand  other  circumstances, 
render  not  only  submission,  but  co-operation,  indispensable  to  the 
attainment  of  our  object.  Surely  we  can  never  think  that  we  have 
discharged  our  duty  to  the  negro,  by  the  simple  conversion  of  his 
condition  from  bond  to  free,  without  at  least  providing  the  best  means 
within  our  power  for  his  maintaining  the  station  of  a  useful  and  in- 
dustrious member  of  society  ! — that  the  change,  in  short,  shall  be  to 
him,  from  the  state  of  degradation  in  which  he  has  been  sunk,  to  one 
of  a  superior,  moral,  and  intellectual  nature  also. 

In  procuring  the  necessary  co-operation  for  this  purpose,  we  have 
to  overcome  not  only  interests,  but  prejudices,  long-settled  prejudices 
of  caste  and  colour  ;  not  only  prejudices,  but  apprehensions, — appre- 
hensions not  altogether  unnatural  from  the  tremendous  consequences 
both  to  life  and  property  in  St.  Domingo,  which  the  colonists  connect, 
however  we  may  dispute  the  connexion,  with  measures  of  negro 
emancipation.  Add  to  this  a  deep  sense  of  indignation  at  the  calum- 
nies to  which  they  have  been  exposed,  at  the  exaggerations  and  mis- 
representations of  fact  upon  every  subject  with  which  their  feelings 
and  interests  are  connected ;  and  I  think  we  shall  then  have  some 
notion  of  the  difficulties  we  have  to  overcome  in  securing  the  co- 
operation of  the  colonists.  But  if  to  these  feelings  we  add  the  direct 
privation  of  their  property  with  an  inadequate  compensation,  the  task, 
already  difficult,  becomes  impossible. 

What,  then,  is  the  property  which  we  take  ?  The  Honourable 
Member  for  Cambridge  has  taken  it  as  the  immediate  purchase  of 
one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  slaves,  estimated  at  30,000,000/.,  say 
7,500,000/.,  and  the  purchase  of  the  other  three-fourths  at  the  end  of 
twelve  years ;  which,  allowing  5  per  cent,  for  anticipated  payment, 
comes,  in  round  numbers,  to  about  10,000,000/.  more ;  thus  making 
up  a  total  of  17,500,000/.,  which  he  is  willing  to  admit  as  fit  subject 
for  compensation.  Now,  even  if  this  were  the  whole  amount,  which, 
on  a  very  nice  and  strict  calculation,  and  taking  the  value  of  the 
slaves, — as  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies, admits  he  did, — on  a  very  low  estimate,  and  having  omitted — as 
he  admits  he  did — any  valuation  of  the  children,  of  whose  services, 
during  the  period  of  twelve  years,  the  master  is  to  be  deprived,— if 
this  were  the  whole  amount,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  would 
in  all  strictness  be  claimed,  I  should  not  think  it  bad  economy,  or  bad 
humanity,  or  bad  policy,  to  add  the  2,500,000/.  which  are  required 
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to  make  up  the  20,000,000/.  claimed  by  the  West  Indian  proprietors. 
But  the  Honourable  Member  for  Cambridge  has  omitted  one  essential 
element  in  his  calculation, — the  one-fourth  of  maintenance  and  other 
expenses  which,  having  lost  that  proportion  of  labour,  the  master  is 
still  under  obligation  to  provide.  The  whole  value  of  the  slave  is 
that  which  remunerates  the  master  for  the  loss  of  the  labour  of  his 
slave,  when  he  at  the  same  time  gets  rid  of  the  whole  burden  of  his 
maintenance.  Therefore  the  quarter  of  his  value  is  not  a  remune- 
ration, unless  the  master  gets  rid,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  quarter  of 
that  same  burden.  This  quarter,  then,  must  be  taken  into  the 
account  k  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  make  any  tolerable  calculation 
on  this  point.  People,  who  look  on  the  expense  of  supplies  to  the 
estates  as  the  sole  burden  of  maintenance,  have  estimated  it  as  low 
as  45s.  per  head ;  but  they  have  altogether  omitted  that  large  item 
of  rent  for  provision-ground,  of  garden,  and  of  dwelling-house, 
which  is  properly  a  portion  of  the  annual  expense.  All  these  points, 
together  with  medical  attendance,  considered,  the  fairest  conclusion 
1  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  is,  that  the  average  is  about  51,  a-head. 
Indeed,  the  account  I  have  seen  in  the  public  prints,  published  by  a 
very  intelligent  proprietor  in  the  Island  of  Antigua,  Mr.  Lang  ford 
Brooke,  would  make  his  annual  expense  to  amount  to  upwards  of  8/. 
a-head.  However,  taking  it  at  5/.,  and  the  one-fourth  at  25s.,  the 
consumer  will  find  that  about  7,500,000/.  must  be  added  to  the 
17,500,000/.,  admitted  by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Cambridge; 
thus  making  out,  according  to  his  principles,  a  fair  claim  for 
25,000,000/.  However,  we  go  no  farther  than  20,000,000/.;  and 
may,  therefore,  according  to  that  Honourable  Member,  and  according 
to  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  the  Colonial  Secretary,  be  considered 
as  very  moderate  in  our  claim. 

I  would,  however,  rest  my  defence  of  the  moderation  of  the  claim 
upon  another  ground.  What  is  the  plan  of  my  Right  Honourable 
Friend  ?  To  leave  for  twelve  years  the  planter  burdened  with  the 
whole  maintenance  of  the  slave,  with  four-fourths  of  the  expenses  as 
heretofore,  and  to  deprive  him  of,  at  least,  one-fourth  of  the  gross 
produce.  I  say,  at  least,  one-fourth ;  for,  by  his  plan,  the  planter 
is  in  no  case  to  exact  at  the  rate  of  more  than  seven  hours  and  a  half 
of  labour  per  day  ;  and,  at  present,  in  many  islands,  the  slave  works 
more  than  ten  hours ;  indeed,  during  crop  time,  at  intervals  up  to 
twelve,  fourteen,  or  even  sixteen  hours.  What  is,  then,  the  value  of 
the  gross  produce  ?  On  a  former  occasion,  I  shewed  that  the  pro- 
duce exported  to  this  country  alone,  was  worth  7,857,499/. ;  to 
which,  adding  1,257,000/.  for  the  trade  with  North  America,  and 
the  products  of  Mauritius,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Bermuda,  and  Hon- 
duras, besides,— to  the  amount  of  nearly  1,000,000/., — we  exceed 
considerably  10,000,000/.  Add  to  that  the  value  of  the  produce 
consumed  within  the  colonies,  which  is  no  less  an  item  of  profit  to 
the  proprietor,  and  you  will  get  a  result,  for  the  loss  in  gross  pro- 
duce, of  nearer  3,000,000/.  than  2,500,000/.  For  this  subtraction 
of  produce,  making  nearly  the  whole  net  profit  of  the  West  India 
colonies,  the  West  Indian  body  ask  20,000,000/. ;  that  is,  a  revenue, 
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at  5  per  cent,  of  1,000,000/.  a-year,  for  a  loss  of  about  3,000,000/. 
Is  this,  then,  an  exorbitant  demand  ? 

We  have  been  taunted  by  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  and  others, 
with  converting  this  great  question  into  one  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence ;  and  he  says,  "  What  becomes  of  your  fearful  apprehensions- 
for  the  effect  of  this  great  charge  upon  our  finances,  on  our  manu- 
facturing, our  commercial,  and  our  shipping  interests,  if  you  say  that 
all  these  evils  disappear,  and  the  charge  is  stripped  of  all  its  dan- 
gers by  the  administration  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  ?"  I  say,  Sir, 
this  is  a  complete  misrepresentation  of  the  case.  The  opinion  of  the 
West  India  body,  as  to  the  dangerous  and  partial  nature  of  the 
experiment,  remains  the  same ;  but  they  see  that  the  nation  and 
Parliament  are  determined  that  the  experiment  shall  be  made— they 
see  that  resistance  or  remonstrance  will  be  ineffectual — and  they  then 
say,  "  If  you  will  give  us  compensation  for  the  actual  loss  of  pro- 
perty which  you  inflict  upon  us,  though  not,  after  all,  to  the  full 
extent,  we  will  co-operate  with  you  to  the  best  of  our  endeavours, 
not  only  upon  our  own  estates,  but  by  the  exertion  of  our  best 
influence  with  our  friends  and  connexions  in  the  colonies.  Not  only 
would  our  own  sense  of  injustice  indispose  us  here,  in  case  com- 
pensation were  refused,  to  lend  you  this  co-operation  j  not  only 
would  this  feeling  operate  still  more  powerfully  on  the  colonists 
abroad,  whose  interests  and  feelings  we  are  bound  by  duty  and  by 
policy  to  consider  and  consult;  but  without  this  compensation  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  those  arrangements  and  incur  those 
expenses,  without  which  the  experiment  of  free  labour  cannot  be 
tried,  and  the  continued  cultivation  of  the  colonies  becomes  im- 
possible." Is  this  the  sordid  traffic  in  these  great  interests  which 
Honourable  Gentlemen  have  described?  Is  this  the  removal  of  all 
apprehensions  from  the  breasts  of  those  who  are  connected  with  the 
colonial  interests  ?  Is  this  the  joy  and  satisfaction  which  the  Honour- 
able Member  for  Liskcard  describes  as  now  the  pervading  feeling 
among  these  parties?  If  he  had  had  the  fortune,  which  I  have  had 
for  some  time  past,  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  those  parties,  and  of 
understanding  their  feelings,  he  would  have  seen  that  they  are  far 
other  than  those  of  joy  and  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  having  this 
great  stake  in  our  sugar  colonies  commuted  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
20,000,000/.,— for  paltry  I  must  call  it  in  comparison  of  the  vast 
property  involved.  Let  Honourable  Gentlemen  recollect,  that  it  is 
not  only  the  slaves  that  you  are  buying — that  you  are,  in  fact,  buying 
that  which,  unless  the  experiment  of  free  labour  succeed,  (and  for 
this  we  have  no  assurance)  gives  alone  value  to  property  in  land  and 
machinery  to  the  extent  of  50,000,000/.  or  60,000,000/.  more  at 
least  j  you  are  diverting  the  stream  which  alone  gives  value  to  the 
mill ;  and  even  a  high  price  for  the  purchase  of  the  power  will  be 
no  compensation,  unless,  which  is  very  uncertain,  another  power, 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the  mere  machinery,  can  be  found. 

However,  we  have  been  told,  and  among  others  by  a  Noble  and 
Learned  Lord  in  another  place,  who  seemed  very  proud  of  the  dis- 
covery, that  our  apprehensions  for  the  effect  of  this  experiment  upon 
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our  finances,  on  our  shipping,  our  manufactures,  are  perfectly  un- 
founded— that,  if  we  do  not  get  colonial  produce  from  our  own  colo- 
nies, we  shall  get  it  elsewhere ;  and  the  same  employment  will  be 
given  to  these  important  interests  as  before.    In  the  first  place,  is 
t  here  no  profit  in  receiving  these  articles  from  our  own  colonies,  pos- 
sessed by  British  proprietors,  over  that  which  we  shall  derive  from  the 
same  traffic  with  foreign  nations?    Is  there  no  greater  security  for 
its  continuance — from  its  furnishing  employment  to  British  vessels  ? 
But,  let  us  recollect  a  little,  that  the  supply  of  sugar  from  our  colo- 
nies is  eleven-twentieths  of  the  whole  supply  to  Europe  j  and  if  that 
resource  were  cut  off,  or  materially  impaired,  the  absorption  of  the 
whole  remaining  supply  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  which  is  impos- 
sible, would  not  make  up  the  deficiency  to  our  finances,  to  our  con- 
gumption,  to  our  shipping,  to  our  manufactures.     How  would  all 
these  interests  be  affected  by  the  enormous  rise  in  price  which  must 
be  the  necessary  consequence  of  materially  impairing  the  supplies 
from  our  own  colonies  ?    In  the  course  of  years,  no  doubt,  that  defi- 
ciency may  be  supplied  from  other  sources— from  the  East  as  well  as 
from  the  West ; — but  a  long  period  of  suffering  must  intervene,  in 
spite  of  the  general  maxim  which  is  offered  for  our  consolation— 
that,  with  a  new  demand,  a  new  supply  is  sure  to  follow.  The 
chances  of  this  deficiency,  of  this  consequent  injury  to  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  will  be  much  diminished  by  that  co-operation 
which  the  grant  of  20,000,000/.  towards  compensation  will  not  only 
dispose,  but  enable  the  West  India  body  to  lend.    Certainly,  the  loan, 
which  they  at  first  demanded,  would  have  given  them  additional 
facility  to  the  transition — would  have  given  them  greater  confidence 
in  holding  out  to  you  the  expectation  of  cordial  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  the  resident  colonists,  who  would  have  derived  much  advan- 
tage from  it.    However,  on  these  terms,  that  body  offer  you  their  best 
assistance  in  this  experiment,  with,  however,  an  undiminished  appre- 
hension as  to  its  dangers.    It  will  be  economy,  it  will  be  policy,  it  will 
be  humanity,  not  to  be  niggard  in  such  a  cause. 

Mr.  Pryme. — Will  the  House  allow  me  to  say  one  word  in  expla- 
nation, as  I  appear  to  have  been  rather  misunderstood  by  the  Noble 
Lord?  I  took  17,500,000/.  as  the  amount  of  this  property  upon  the 
statement  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  and  I  said  that  we 
were  taking  away  from  them  one-fourth  of  that  amount;  and,  there- 
fore, I  could  not  see  on  the  face  of  the  calculations  laid  before  the 
House,  how  the  proposed  grant  of  20,000,000/.  could  be  at  all  in 
proportion  to  the  loss  they  will  sustain.  I  did  not  deny  the  right  of 
the  West  India  proprietors  to  compensation quite  the  contrary. 
We  are  taking  away  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  their  labour 

Several  Honourable  Members. — Question!  Question!  Oh!  Oh! 
The  Chairman.— I  beg  to  remind  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  that 
DO  Honourable  Member  can  speak  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Jervis.— I  beg  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  few  remarks 
which  I  am  desirous  of  submitting  to  it,  and  I  can  assure  it  that  I 
shall  not  occupy  their  time  for  more  than  a  very  few  moments.  I 
feel  myself  called  upon  to  vote  against  this  grant.    I  should, 
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perhaps,  have  consented  to  have  given  a  silent  vote  against  it,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  statement  of  the  Noble  Lord.  In  rising  to  answer 
that  statement,  I  wish  to  make  one  or  two  observations  upon  the 
general  principle,  and  to  state,  in  the  first  instance,  that  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  say  anything  on  the  previous  question  to  which  the  House 
has  assented,  because  I  deprecate  discussing  points  which  have  been 
already  decided.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  second  reso- 
lution, in  order,  in  one  word,  to  remind  the  House,  and  particularly 
the  Noble  Lord,  that  when  he  founds  his  calculation  on  the  period 
of  apprenticeship  being  twelve  years,  he  directly  negatives  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary,  who  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  House  to  that  resolution,  upon  the  express  understanding  that 
they  pledged  themselves  to  no  definite  period  of  apprenticeship. 
I  beg  the  House  to  recollect  that  on  this  point  we  are  completely  in 
the  dark. 

I  will  say  nothing  with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  compensation, 
because  1  am  free  to  admit  that  this  country  has  recognised  traffic 
in  human  flesh  and  blood  as  property ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  take  it 
from  them,  we  should  give  a  just  and  equitable  compensation;  — 
neither  will  I  advert  to  a  frequent  topic  of  discussion,  namely,  the 
exorbitant  advance  from  a  loan  of  15,000,000/  to  a  gift  of  20,000,000/. 
I  never  will  consent,  however,  to  admit  that  this  sum  is  given  to  pur- 
chase the  assistance  of  any  body  of  men, — if  it  is  to  be  demanded, 
it  is  to  be  demanded  as  a  matter  of  right.  We  ought  not  to  give — 
nor  would  I  consent  to  give— one  single  farthing  to  obtain  a  con- 
ciliation  which  this  country  has  a  right  to  demand.  If  no  better 
reason  for  this  advance  can  be  assigned  than  that  given  by  the  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  who  put  forward  this  plan  to-night, — I  think  he 
can  give  a  better,  and  1  trust  in  his  honesty  he  will  state  it, — I  hope 
the  House  will  withhold  at  once  from  the  colonies  any  grant  of  money 
which  is  not  due  as  a  matter  of  right,  or  which  is  given  to  conciliate 
them.  Those  who  have  advocated  emancipation  have  always  said 
that  free  labour  would  be  more  efficient  than  slave  labour,  and  that 
therefore  the  planters  had  no  reason  to  complain.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  this  country  had  been  aware  of  the  charge  which 
would  be  made  upon  them  to  purchase  emancipation,  they  would 
rather  have  called  upon  his  Majesty's  Government  to  diminish  their 
own  taxation,  than  to  confer  this  boon  upon  the  slaves  at  such  an 
enormous  expense  to  themselves.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  people 
of  this  country  had  had  the  offer  of  a  reduction  of  taxation  to  any 
extent,  and  on  the  other,  they  had  had  that  of  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  at  the  immense  expense  of  20,000,000/.,  I  really  do  think 
that  very  few  of  the  petitions  which  have  been  presented,  on  the 
subject  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  would  have  been  laid  on 
the  Table  of  the  House.  We  are  pledged,  however,  Sir,  to  imme- 
diate emancipation, — it  is  now  too  late  to  recede,— and  the  only  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is,  what  is  the  just  amount  of  compensation  which 
ought  to  be  granted  to  the  West  India  proprietors  ? 

1  confess  I  have  been  surprised  to  hear  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment state,  that  if  the  Committee  should  agree  to  the  resolution  in 
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favour  of  the  proposed  grant, — it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  House  here- 
after to  find  the  means  of  providing  the  money;  because  when  the 
.people  were  begging  and  praying  of  us  to  repeal  the  malt-tax  and  the 
house  and  window-duties,  the  Noble  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
told  us  that  before  we  reduced  a  Bingle  shilling  of  those  oppressive 
taxes,  we  were  bound  to  find  him  a  substitute.  It  would,  I  think, 
have  been  only  fair  to  have  informed  the  House  in  what  manner  this 
money  is  to  be  raised,  what  interest  is  to  be  paid  upon  it,  and  what 
return  the  people  of  this  country  are  to  obtain  for  it.  I  congratulate 
the  country  on  the  altered  tone  of  Ministers  j  and  when  the  Honour* 
able  Member  for  Middlesex  brings  forward  his  motion  for  the  repeal 
of  the  house-duty,  he  will  at  least  have  to  contend  with  one  objec- 
tion less  than  those  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  same  course ; 
for  the  Noble  Lord  cannot  for  shame  ask  him  to  find  a  substitute. 
These  observations  are  little  applicable  to  the  question  immediately 
before  the  House ;  because  I  think  the  Noble  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has,  upon  this  occasion,  departed  from  his  usual  straight- 
forward course  of  conduct,  by  arguing  two  questions,  which  are 
identically  the  same,  upon  different  grounds.  The  question  we 
have  to  decide  is,  what  is  the  amount  of  compensation  due  to  the 
planter  ?  I  am  bound  to  give  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  credit  for  having  considered  this  subject  well  before 
he  propounded  his  resolutions  to  the  House,  and  suffered  them  to 
be  printed  and  sent  forth  to  the  world.  I  ask,  then,  upon  what 
ground  he,  who  in  the  first  instance,  after  mature  deliberation, 
was  satisfied  that  a  loan  of  15,000,000/.,  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
slaves,  was  an  adequate  compensation  to  the  planter,  can  expect 
that  the  people  of  England  will  now  be  contented  to  advance 
(2O,O00,0O0l.  as  a  gift  ?  Am  I  to  suppose  that  the  Right  Honour* 
able  Gentleman  brought  forward  his  original  proposition  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  House  and  the  pulse  of  the  country ) 
Has  he  got  rid  of  the  slave-working  part  of  the  proposition,  to 
conciliate  one  party  j  and  converts  the  loan  into  a  gift,  and  added 
5,000,000/.  to  its  amount,  in  order  to  conciliate  another  party  ? 
This  may  be  the  case ;  but  there  is  a  third  party  in  this  transaction 
— the  people  of  England.  What  reason  can  be  giveu  to  make  them 
satisfied  with  this  extraordinary  proceeding  ?  1  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  people  of  this  country  will  not  be  so  easily  reconciled  to 
this  novel  proceeding  as  the  House  appear  to  be,  who  cheered  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  so  clamorously  when  he  brought  for- 
ward his  first  proposition,  and  who  now  cheer  him  quite  as  energeti- 
cally when  he  stultifies  it.  Has  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
urged  any  reasons  for  altering  his  proposition  ?  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  will  conciliate  the  West  India  interest.  The  Govern- 
ment might  as  well  give  their  opponents  on  this  side  of  the  House 
a  million  of  money  to  conciliate  them.  I  contend  that  the  principle 
jj  which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  avows,  is  most  uncon- 
•^^^^(ptitutional  and  improper.  If  the  Government  should  thus  be  allowed 
o  buy  over  the  West  India  interest,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they 
>uld  not  have  recourse  to  the  old  rotten  borough  system,  and 
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purchase  votes  of  Members  in  this  House.  It  appears  to  me  the 
more  surprising  that  Government  should  propose  such  an  enormous 
compensation  to  the  planters,  because  I  have,  in  ray  eye,  several 
supporters  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  who  have  always 
maintained,  that,  in  the  event  of  emancipation,  the  planters  would 
owe  compensation  to  this  country,  because  free  labour  would  be 
more  profitable  to  them  than  slave  labour. 

I  stated  that  I  would  not  occupy  much  of  the  time  of  the  House, 
and  I  will  keep  my  word  j  but,  before  I  sit  down,  I  wish  to  state, 
shortly,  the  ground  upon  which  I  object  to  the  vote.  I  do  not  object 
to  compensation ;  but  I  object  to  compensation  without  inquiry. 
The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has  not  proved  what  is  the  amount 
of  loss  which  will  be  sustained  by  the  planter.  All  persons  connected 
with  West  India  property  know,  that  besides  the  slave  and  the  planter, 
there  is  a  third  and  most  influential  party  interested  in  this  question 
— I  mean  the  West  Indian  mortgagee.  Any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  last  Report  on  the  West  India  question,  will 
find  that  the  mortgagee  will  be  a  loser  instead  of  a  gainer  by  being 
paid  off.  The  mortgagee  gets  6  per  cent,  on  his  loan  j  besides 
which,  he  almost  invariably  acts  as  agent,  broker,  and  consignee 
to  the  mortgager;  and,  upon  the  most  moderate  calculation,  he 
gets  about  $5  per  cent,  profit. 

Several  Honourable  Members.— No!  No! 

Mr.  Jbrvis. — I  am  quite  sure  that  those  Honourable  Members 
who  cry  "  No  !"  have  not  read  the  evidence  on  this  subject ;  but 
I  will  take  the  mortgagee's  profit  at  20  per  cent. ;  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  he  gets  that.  Now,  it  is  evident  that,  when  the  mort- 
gager has  the  power  of  paying  the  mortgagee,  he  will  derive  a 
large  pecuniary  benefit,  besides  being  relieved  from  his  debt.  This 
is  one  circumstance,  among  many  others,  which  requires  to  be  in- 
vestigated ;  but  we  are  now  legislating  completely  in  the  dark. 
I  never  will  consent  to  tax  the  people  of  England  to  the  enormous 
extent  now  proposed,  after  the  Noble  Lord's  declaration  that  he 
could  not  reduce  a  single  shilling  of  taxation  without  a  breach  of 
public  faith.  I  am  willing  to  award  to  the  planters  that  amount 
of  compensation  which,  upon  inquiry,  may  seem  due  to  them  j  but 
I  will  not  rashly,  and  without  any  investigation,  consent  to  give 
them  20,000,000/.,  particularly  after  the  Right  Honourable  Secre- 
tary originally  thought  that  a  loan  merely  of  15,000,000/.  would 
answer  every  equitable  claim. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— Two  attacks  have  been  made  upon 
the  Government  in  the  course  of  this  evening }  the  latter  of  which 
I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  lose  no  time  in  noticing.  In  the 
early  stage  of  the  discussions  on  this  question,  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  advert  to  a  class  of  reasoners,  who,  professing  the  most 
violent  attachment  to  liberty  in  the  abstract,  and  an  extraordinary 
anxiety  to  see  the  termination  of  slavery,  nevertheless  proceeded 
upon  such  extraordinary  calculations,  that,  if  we  were  to  depend 
upon  them,  I  believe  emancipation  would  be  postponed  to  an  in- 
definite period. 
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The  Honourable  Member,  who  has  just  addressed  the  Committee, 
Appears  to  be  of  this  class  of  reasoners  ;  for  whilst  he  declares  that 
he  has  not  the  least  objection  to  compensation  in  the  abstract,  he 
is  unwilling  to  do  anything  to  satisfy  those  whom,  with  all  deference 
to  the  Honourable  Member,  I  think  it  is  no  less  our  duty  than  our 
interest  to  conciliate.  The  Honourable  Member  tells  us  that  we 
are  about  to  legislate  upon  this  question  in  the  dark  j  but  he  will 
forgive  me  for  telling  him  I  do  not  think  the  speech  which  he  has 
just  delivered  will  tend  much  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  amount  of 
compensation  that  the  West  Indians  are  entitled  to.  After  admitting 
that  the  planters  are  entitled  to  compensation  in  the  abstract,  he 
took  up  the  doctrine  of  the  advocates  of  free  labour,  and  said,  that 
the  planters  ought  to  give  us  compensation  for  the  enormous  benefit 
which  we  are  going  to  confer  upon  them.  I,  yesterday,  endeavoured 
to  refute  this  fallacy,  and  illustrated  my  argument  by  the  supposed 
case  of  a  person  in  possession  of  some  horses,  who  was  told  by 
another  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  hire  horses,  than  to  purchase 
them.  The  owner  of  the  horses  being  convinced  by  his  friend's 
argument,  said,  "  I  will  sell  my  horses,  then,  and  hire  others  in 
future,  to  do  my  work."  Oh,  no,"  says  his  friend,  "  that  will 
not  do  at  all  j  you  must  give  me  your  horses,  and,  besides  that, 
pay  me  a  compensation  for  having  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting 
your  work  done  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  you  could  before/*  Now, 
literally,  this  is  the  paradox  into  which  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
has  fallen  in  his  attempt  to  enlighten  the  House  on  this  subject. 
With  respect  to  the  Honourable  Members  calculations,  I  confess 
they  are  wholly  unanswerable,  because  they  are,  to  my  mind,  at 
least,  utterly  unintelligible.  The  Honourable  Member  says,  that 
by  the  resolution  which  the  Committee  agreed  to  the  other  night, 
the  termination  of  slavery  is  inevitable.  I  acquiesce  in  that  pro- 
position ; — I  assert  boldly  that  we  have  decreed  the  termination  of 
slavery ; — and  the  question  we  have  now  to  determine  is,  whether 
this  object  shall  be  effected  in  a  manner  consistent  with  honesty  and 
justice  ? 

It  was  once  in  the  contemplation  of  Government  to  introduce  two 
separate  Bills,  one  to  determine  the  question  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  the  other  to  arrange  the  money  part  of  the  transaction. 
We  were,  however,  deterred  from  taking  that  course  by  the  thought 
that  some  persons  might  entertain  a  suspicion  that  one  of  the  Bills 
might  be  carried  and  the  other  rejected  j  and  we  had  recourse  to 
the  plan  of  submitting  resolutions,  in  order  that  the  same  packet 
which  carried  to  the  West  Indies  the  pledge  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  termination  of  slavery,  should  also  bear  with  it  the  pledge 
that  that  object  should  be  effected  with  due  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  proprietors.  I  confess  I  look  forward  to  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  with  intense  anxiety,  and  it  would  give  me  pain  unutter- 
ably to  find  that,  after  having  agreed  to  the  first  resolution,  the 
Committee  would  negative  that  now  upon  the  Table.  I  should, 
rer,  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  if  I  did  not  declare  that 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  good  sense  and  integrity  of  this 
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House,  to  believe  that  they  will  not  be  induced,  by  a  love  of  the 
abstract  principle  of  humanity,  to  sacrifice  the  considerations  of 
honour  and  justice. 

The  Honourable  Member  states,  that  if  the  people  of  this  country 
had  known,  beforehand,  the  call  which  is  to  be  made  upon  them 
to  supply  compensation  to  the  planters,  they  would  not  have  been 
so  eager  to  petition  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  I 
will  not  do  the  people  of  England  the  injustice  to  believe  that  what 
the  Honourable  Member  says  is  true.  I  treat  his  statement  as  an 
aspersion  upon  my  countrymen.  If  I  were  to  offer  a  criticism  on 
the  conduct  of  the  people  of  England  with  respect  to  this  question, 
I  should  say  that  they  were  actuated  by  so  strong  and  intense  a  de- 
termination, arising  from  religious  principles  and  feelings  of  morality 
and  justice,  that  no  pecuniary  considerations  could  have  turned  them 
aside  from  the  path  on  which  they  had  entered.  If  any  Minister, 
in  order  to  gain  popular  approbation,  had  proposed  the  abolition  of 
slavery  without  any  accompanying  measures  for  security  and  justice, 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  gained  his  object,  but  he  would  have  laid 
up  an  ample  store  of  repentance  for  his  after  life.  The  object  of 
Ministers  has  been,  whatever  some  Gentlemen  may  think,  to  do 
justice  to  all  parties  ;  and  our  object  is  not  to  establish  theoretical 
principles,  but  to  convert  these  waste-paper  resolutions  into  a 
practical  measure.  The  Honourable  Gentleman  says  that  he  would 
not  give  the  West  India  proprietors  a  single  shilling  beyond  the 
actual  loss  which  it  can  be  proved  they  will  sustain.  He  says  he 
will  hear  of  no  bribes  for  conciliation  ;  but  when  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  wishes  to  bind  us  down  by  such  strict  rules  in  our 
dealings  with  the  planters,  I  would  ask  him  whether  he  never  heard 
of  persons  purchasing  the  good  will  of  premises  ?  We  are  acting 
upon  the  same  principle  here  j  and  it  will  be  cheap  purchase,  in- 
deed, considering  the  immense  resources  of  this  country,  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  West  India  proprietors  in  carrying  our  plan 
into  effect,  for  9,000,000/.,  3,000,000/.,  or  even  5,000,000/.  If  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  will  not  hear  of  compensation,  will  he  listen 
to  the  doctrine  of  practicability  and  economy  ?  I  assure  him,  then, 
that  if  we  can  purchase  the  co-operation  of  persons  in  the  West 
Indies  and  this  country  who  are  interested  in  the  question,  we  shall 
save  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  and  probably  the  effusion  of  much 
blood,  in  carryiug  our  plan  into  execution.  These  are  legitimate 
objects  for  the  consideration  of  Government,  and  ought  to  influence 
the  minds  of  Honourable  Members  in  deciding  upon  this  question. 
I  entertain  the  most  unfeigned  respect  for  the  wisdom  displayed  by 
this  House  on  so  many  occasions  j  but  I  am  certain  that  we  should 
find  ourselves  quite  incompetent,  at  this  distance  from  the  scene,  to 
legislate  for  eighteen  colonies,  each  having  different  laws  and  cus- 
toms. This  is  a  task  which  must  neeessarily  devolve  upon  the 
colonial  legislatures  j  and  if  we  pass  this  measure  iu  a  spirit  of 
defiance  rather  than  of  conciliation,  will  not  these  colonial  assem- 
blies avail  themselves  of  a  thousand  opportunities,  not  only  not  to 
assist,  but  to  throw  every  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  execution 
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of  our  plan  ?    The  Honourable  Member  has  taunted  roe  with 

hnving  altered  my  proposition  from  a  loan  of  15,000,0002.  to  a  gift  of 
2<  ,000,000/.  The  Honourable  Member,  however,  is  not  quite  correct 
in  saying  that  this  was  to  be  a  loan  to  the  planters.  The  15,000,000/. 
were  not  to  be  repaid  by  the  planters,  but  out  of  the  wages  of  the 
negroes.  With  respect  to  this  country,  therefore,  it  was  a  loan,  but 
with  respect  to  the  planters  it  was  a  grant.  The  Honourable  Gentle- 
man attributes  to  me,  as  a  great  crime,  that  my  first  proposition  was  J 
brought  forward  with  the  view  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  country. 
I  beg  to  state,  that  I  know  of  no  measure, — (not  of  such  gigantic 
importance  as  this, — beset  with  such  difficulties,  and  with  respect 
to  which  such  apparently  irreconcilable  opinions  prevail— but  even 
of  ordinary  importance)— -which  has  not  been  brought  forward  in 
order  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  country,  and  carried  in  conse- 
quence of  mutual  concessions  from  all  parties.  During  its  pro- 
gress, the  increase  of  compensation  to  the  planters  has  not  been  kept 
a  secret  from  the  country.  When  we  are  accused  of  not  making 
precisely  ncc urate  calculations  on  this  subject,  1  beg  the  House  to 
recollect  the  extreme  difference  of  opinion  which  prevails  with  re^ 
spect  to  the  value  of  the  slave  population.  For  instance,  the  Honour- 
able Member  for  Liskeard  estimates  it  at  only  4,000,000/.,  whilst  the 
first  claim  advanced  by  the  West  India  body  was  for  44,000,000/. 
Thus  we  have  a  maximum  of  44,000,000/. ;  and  a  minimum  of 
4,000,000/.  The  Honourable  Member  for  Liskeard  recommends  us 
to  adopt  the  Spanish  plan  j  but  that  is  not  a  plan  for  putting  an  end 
to  slavery,  but  for  mitigating  the  evils  of  that  system,  and,  therefore, 
of  perpetuating  it.  Ours,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  plan  for  the  extinction 
of  slavery.  The  Honourable  Member  recommends  us  to  give  tbe 
negroes  time  to  work  out  their  own  redemption.  We  propose  to 
give  them  a  day  and  a  half,  with  the  certainty  of  being  redeemed  j 
and  can  this  be  considered  a  hardship  ?  As  1  stated  the  other  day, 
if  we  were  to  examine  this  subject  for  ever,  1  believe  it  would  be 
impossible  to  come  to  an  accurate  conclusion  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  loss  which  will  be  sustained  by  the  West  India  proprietor, 
in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  measures  now  proposed.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  negroes  to  within  5/.  per 
head  j  and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  value  of  each  should  be 
45/.  instead  of  40/.,  their  gross  value  would  be  20,000,000/.,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculation  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Cambridge. 
With  all  possible  desire  to  be  saving  of  the  public  money,  1  must  say 
this  is  not  a  case  in  which  we  should  indulge  a  parsimonious  economy. 
If  a  majority  should  be  found  to  reject  the  proposition  before  the 
Committee,  they  will  not  only  commit  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 
West  India  proprietors,  but  run  the  risk  of  defeating  the  whole  plan ; 
and  I  believe  that,  before  many  years  pass  away,  they  will  learn,  by 
fatal  and  bloody  experience,  that  they  have  consulted  a  false  and 
pitiful  economy  in  reducing  the  proposed  grant. 

Mr.  Richard  Potter. — Although  I  sincerely  desire  to  witness 
the  abolition  of  colonial  slavery,  I  cannot  consent  to  purchase  it  at 
so  high  a  price  as  that  proposed  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle* 
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man.  The  people  of  tin's  country  have  been,  6ince  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session  of  Parliament,  calling'  out  for  a  reduction  of 
taxation  j  but  what  will  they -think  when  additional  burdens  are  laid 
on  ?  for,  besides  the  proposal  to  grant  the  West  Indians  20,000,000/., 
the  next  resolution  refers  to  the  establishment  of  stipendiary  magis- 
trates, and  of  course  a  police  force  j  and  provides,  also,  "  that  his 
Majesty  be  enabled  to  defray  any  such  expense  as  he  may  incur  iu 
providing  religious  and  moral  education  for  the  negroes."  The 
interest  of  the  20,000,000/.  and  the  establishments  will  create  an 
expense  of  considerably  upwards  of  1,000,000/.  to  be  added  to  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  country.  This,  1  am  sure,  will  create 
great  dissatisfaction  j  and,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  opposed.  If 
the  planters  can  find  proper  security  for  the  15,000,000/.  originally 
proposed  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  let  them  have  it  j  if 
not,  I  would  prefer  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  should  be  effected 
by  an  Act  declaring  that  all  children  born  at  a  certain  fixed  period 
shall  be  free; 

Mr.  Clay. — Before  I  advert  to  that  peculiar  view  of  the  question, 
which  it  is  my  intention  briefly  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee,  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  my  testimony  in  cor- 
roboration of  what  has  fallen  from  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman, 
as  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country  on  the  subject  of  com- 
pensation to  the  West  India  proprietors.  The  nature  of  these  feelings 
few  men  can  have  had  better  opportunities  of  estimating  than  myself. 
The  question  of  negro  emancipation  excited  peculiar  interest  in  the 
important  and  populous  borough,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  re- 
present, not  only  inasmuch  as  so  numerous  and  enlightened  a  com- 
munity must  naturally  have  partaken  largely  of  the  feelings  of  the 
universal  people  of  England  on  this  question  ;  but  because  the  con- 
stituency of  the  Tower  Hamlets  comprehends  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  interested  in  the  trade 
with  our  West  Iudian  colonies.  For  these  reasons,  it  did  so  happen 
that  in  the  course  of  my  canvass  of  this  great  constituency,  I  was 
perpetually  interrogated  as  to  my  opinion  on  negro  emancipation  j 
and  that  at  all  the  public  meetings  I  attended,  this  question  was 
always  one  of  the  chief  topics  ot  discussion.  1  state,  distinctly, 
to  the  Committee  that  it  appeared  to  me  that  men  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  were  agreed  that  compensation  must  ne- 
cessarily be  the  concomitant  of  emancipation.  Nor  do  1  recollect 
one  occasion  on  which  I  heard  it  contended  that  the  negro  should 
be  emancipated  without  compensation  being  granted  to  the  pro- 
prietor. 1  have  always  stated  out  of  doors  what  I  now  state  within 
these  walls,  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  no  right  to  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  doing  good  at  the  expense  of  any  particular  class  of 
the  community.  I  admit  that  the  West  India  proprietor,  as  against  the 
slave,  has  uo  claim, — for  no  lapse  of  time  can  sanction  the  original 
wrong  j  but  as  against  the  mother-country  he  has  a  claim,  the  justice 
of  which  the  people  of  England  fully  recognise;  and  of  which,  whilst 
they  are  irrevocably  determined  to  give  freedom  to  the  slave,  they  are 
yet  prepared  honourably  to  acquit  themselves.    No  man  has  yet  ven- 
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tured  to  impugn  this  as  an  abstract  proposition  j  but  attempts  have 

been  made  to  defeat  it  by  a  sidewind,  which  I  trust,  however,  that 
Parliament  will  not  sanction.  One  class  of  objectors  say  that  com- 
pensation should  only  come  after  the  proof  of  damage,  and  another 
objects  to  the  amount  of  compensation  proposed  to  be  given.  With 
respect  to  the  first  class  of  objectors,  I  had  intended  to  offer  to  the 
Committee  some  few  considerations ;  but  as  they  would  have  been 
almost  identically  the  same  with  those  advanced  by  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Secretary, — and  as  on  a  subject  on  which  he  has  touched, 
no  one  can  follow  bim  with  advantage, — I  shall  merely  state  that  1 
fully  concur  in  what  has  fallen  from  the  Right  HonourableGentleman, 
as  to  the  bearing  which  the  comparative  cheapness  of  slave  or  free 
labour  has  on  the  condition  of  the  West  India  proprietor.  Io  any 
such  comparison,  the  first  cost  of  the  slave  is  always  taken  into  the 
account;  in  proof  of  which  I  would  beg  to  refer  the  House  to  the 
evideuce  of  the  Honourable  and  Gallant  Admiral  opposite,  relating  to 
the  island  of  Cuba.  In  that  colony,  the  question  of  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  slave  or  free  labour  was  often  debated ;  but  it  was 
always  with  reference  to  a  planter  who  had  still  to  purchase  his 
slaves.  The  planters  of  our  colonies  have  already  incurred  the  first 
cost  of  the  slaves,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  a  question  for  them 
which  labour  is  the  cheaper.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
in  taking-  away  one  complete  fourth  part  of  the  labour  of  the  slave, 
whilst  you  compel  the  planter  to  remain  at  the  same  expense,  you 
may  probably,  and  in  many  cases  certainly  will,  take  away  the 
whole  profit  of  his  estate ;  the  wages  which  he  will  have  to  pay, 
will  be  a  clear  addition  to  his  outgoings,  and  will  absorb  the  return 
of  his  plantation.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  doubtful  question 
whether  he  will  or  will  not  be  injured.  It  is  a  more  difficult  question 
to  determine  the  precise  quantum  of  compensation  which  should  be 
given  to  the  planters,  but  I  think  that  in  such  a  case  as  this  it  ought 
not  to  be  dealt  out  with  a  niggardly  hand.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
Right  Honourable  Secretary,  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  obtain 
the  willing  assistance  of  the  colonial  assemblies  to  carry  our  measures 
into  effect:  we  might,  it  is  true,  compel  their  aid,  but,  unless  it  be 
tendered  willingly,  it  will  be  of  little  value. 

I  will  now  take  the  liberty  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
alluded  to,  but  which  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  people  of 
England.  I  am  willing  to  give  liberal  compensation  to  the  planters  j 
but,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  England,  I  demand  that  the  co- 
lonial trade  shall  be  free  from  the  shackles  which  the  existing 
monopoly  imposes  upon  it.  It  has  been  my  duty  to  present  to  the 
House  petitions  from  persons  engaged  in  every  branch  of  trade 
connected  with  sugar-refining,  stating  not  only  that  ruin  is  coming 
upon  them,  but  that  it  has  actually  overtaken  them,  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  their  being  compelled,  by  law,  to  use  none  but  British 
colonial  sugar  in  their  manufacture.  I  believe  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  four-fifths  of  the  sugar-refiners  throughout  the  country 
are  thrown  out  of  work  in  consequence  of  the  price  of  sugar, 
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here,  being  so  much  higher  than  it  is  upon  the  Continent;  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  we  are  losing  nearly  all  our  export  trade, 
and  the  manufacturers  of  the  Continent  are  displacing  us  in  all  the 
markets  of  Europe.  This  is  a  great  evil,  but  it  does  not  rest  here  j 
for  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  colonies,  in  this  respect,  operates 
as  a  tax  of  1,500,000/.  a-year  upon  the  community  at  large.  I  think 
we  should  purchase,  cheaply,  a  release  from  this  system  by  giving 
the  full  amount  of  the  compensation  which  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  proposes  to  the  colonists  j  but,  in  return,  I  claim  from 
them  that  they  will  offer  no  opposition  to  our  adopting  a  sounder 
system  of  commercial  policy. 

I  will  shortly  explain  to  the  House  how  the  existing  monopoly 
operates.  Last  year,  the  amount  of  refined  sugar  exported  was 
450,000  cwt.,  and,  unless  I  am  much  misinformed,  the  sugar  crop 
of  this  year  is  expected  to  exhibit  a  deficiency  of  ubout  that  amount. 
Now  I  beg  the  House  to  consider  the  situation  in  which  not  only  the 
sugar-refiners,  but  also  the  people  of  this  country,  are  placed  under 
these  circumstances.  In  consequence  of  the  monopoly,  the  sugar- 
refiners  will  have  to  come  into  the  market  where  there  is  only  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  home  consumption,  and  by  so  doing  they  will 
inevitably  drive  up  the  price  of  the  article  to  the  people  of  England. 
A  few  days  since  a  circumstance  occurred  which  furnishes  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  evil-working  of  the  present  system.  I  understand 
that  last  week  some  Porto  Rico  sugar,  which  any  one  conversant 
with  the  subject  knows  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Muscovado 
sugar  produced  in  our  own  colonies,  and  used  by  the  refiners,  sold 
in  the  City  for  22*.  per  cwt.,  and  on  the  same  day,  unless  I  am  much 
misinformed,  the  price  of  British  colonial  sugar  was  not  less  than 
29*.  per  cwt.,  being  a  difference  of  7«-  j  and  this  is  the  actual  mea- 
sure of  injury  sustained  by  the  British  people  in  consequence  of  the 
monopoly.  Taking,  therefore,  the  average  amount  of  sugar  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  about  3,800,000  cwts.,  and 
adding  to  the  difference  of  price  upon  that  quantity,  the  bounty 
really  fixed  in  the  shape  of  drawback  upon  the  ex)>ortalion  of  refined 
sugar,  the  annual  loss  which  the  people  of  England  sustain  in  con. 
sequence  of  the  monopoly  would.  I  am  persuaded,  be  underrated  at 
1,500,000/.  I  wish  to  hear  from  the  Noble  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer some  explanation  as  to  the  views  of  Government  upon  this 
important  point  j  because  that  will  materially  bias  my  vote  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  grant  to  the  colonists.  If  they  will  consent 
to  waive  their  opposition  to  the  removal  of  the  monopoly,  I  think 
the  money  will  be  well  bestowed,  and  I  think  the  j»eople  of  England 
will  gain  more  than  the  amount  of  the  interest  of  the  money  ;  but  if 
the  colonists  do  not  make  this  concession,  I  doubt  whether,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  I  can  conscientiously  vote  for 
the  proposed  gift  to  them.  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing 
my  high  approbation  of  the  plan  which  Government  has  submitted 
to  the  House.  Though  it  is  susceptible  of  some  not  inconsiderable 
improvements  of  detail,  it  is  by  far  the  best  practical  plan  of  negro 
emancipation  that  has  ever  been  brought  forward  ;  and  for  framing 
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it  I  think  Ministers  deserve  the  thanks  and  support  of  every  Mead 
of  freedom  and  humanity. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — The  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  stated,  last  night,  that  no  part  of  the  sum  proposed  to  be 
voted  to  the  West  India  proprietors  should  be  given  to  them,  until 
they  have  completed  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  proposed  by 
-Government.  I  wish  to  know  whether  I  am  to  understand  that  they 
will  receive  no  money  until  the  apprenticeships  have  expired  ? 

Several  Honourable  Mkmbers.— -No !  No! 
■  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  was  prepared  to  expect  that  answer. 
My  object  is  to  reduce  the  term  of  the  apprenticeships.  1  am  afraid 
this  system  will  disappoint  the  expectations  which  are  entertained 
respecting  it;  but  as  I  discussed  that  point  fully  last  night,  I  will 
not  dwell  upon  it  now.  There  is,  however,  one  point  on  which  we 
all  unanimously  agree,  namely  —  that  the  sooner  we  bring  the 
negroes  under  the  influence  of  legitimate  motives,  so  much  the 
better;  and  I  think  I  can,  in  connexion  with  the  proposed -grant  of 
530,000,000/.  to  the  proprietors,  hit  upon  a  mode  by  which  those 
persons  will  be  disposed  to  accelerate,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
progress  of  the  negroes  in  the  course  of  civilization,  and  by  which 
even  the  planters  themselves,  at  no  distant  day,  will  be  brought  to 
acknowledge  that  the  negro  mind  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  unrestricted  freedom.  I  propose,  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  following  words  be  added  to  the  resolution  That  one- 
half  of  the  said  grant  shall  not  be  paid  until  the  period  of  appren- 
ticeships shall  be  expired,  and  the  negroes,  consequently,  put  iu 
possession  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by 
other  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  colonies."  The  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  will  be  no  violation  of  the  proposition  before 
the  House,  and  it  will  give  Parliament  great  influence  over  the  West 
India  proprietors.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  planters  to  accelerate 
or  retard  the  advance  of  the  negro's  mind  j — they  may  withhold  or 
encourage  religious  instruction,  and  they  may  so  employ  the  negro 
that  he  may  learn  as  little  in  the  next  twelve  years,  as  be  has  in  the 
last  two  centuries.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  will  rapidly 
accelerate  the  improvement  of  the  negro,  if  the  Committee  should 
adopt  my  amendment 

Mr.  Godson.— I  not  only  congratulate  the  Committee  on  the 
prospect  of  the  immediate  and  satisfactory  termination  of  this  im- 
portant question,  but  also  the  planters,  on  having  at  length  re- 
ceived a  few  words  of  kindness  from  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Weymouth.  I  believe  that  the  term  of  apprenticeship  will  be  much 
shorter  than  that  prescribed  by  the  resolutions ;  for,  as  the  Honour- 
able Member  for  Weymouth,  and  those  who  act  with  him,  will 
never  cease  to  agitate  the  colonies  while  an  apprentice  remains,  1 
think  that  two  or  three  years  will  be  the  longest  term  they  will  have 
to  serve,  as  their  masters  will  be  very  glad  to  be  relieved  from 
them.  I  believe  that  at  about  Christmas  twelvemonth,  in  Jamaica, 
the  whole  of  the  apprenticeships  will  be  at  an  end.  The  grant  now 
proposed  will  enable  the  planters  to  effect  this ;  if,  as  1  expect  to 
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see,  they  shall  receive  the  additional  assistance  of  votes  of  credit, — 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  advanced  to  the  planters,  but  to  be  employed 
upon  the  necessary  internal  regulations  of  the  colony.  Now  that 
I  am  upon  my  legs,  I  will  read  to  the  House  a  paragraph  from  a 
Jamaica  paper,  which  I  have  received  by  the  last  packet,  and  which, 
I  think,  proves  that  the  colonists  are  disposed  to  meet  the  views  of 
parliament  if  they  mid  that  Parliament  is  disposed  to  deal  fairly 
with  them.  I  should  observe,  that  this  paper  is  dated  the  96th  of 
April,  and  the  paragraph  has  reference  to  some  scheme  which  was 
then  reported  to  be  contemplated  by  Government.  The  paragraph 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  On  one  point  we  cannot  resist  the  expression  of  our  gratifica- 
tion :  Lords  Grey  and  Brougham  have  admitted  our  slaves  to  be 
property,  and  are  talking  of  raising  a  loan  of  80,000,000/.,  to  com- 
pensate  the  owner.  This  is  a  great  point  gained  $  and  although  it 
is  evident  the  British  Government  can  only  pay  6s.  8d.  in  the  pound, 
we  are  willing  to  receive  it,  and  to  join  cordially  in  her  views,  to 
encourage  any  regulations  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  planter  as 
well  as  the  slaves, ' 

In  another  paper  it  is  asserted  that  if  injustice  be  done  them,  the 
colonists  would  remember  that  an  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  is 
not  law,  until  it  has  the  sanction  of  the  local  legislatures  j  and  that 
if  any  attempt  were  made  to  force  such  an  Act  upon  them,  they 
were  bound  to  resist  it  to  the  utmost.  This  shews  that,  while  the 
planters  are  willing  to  be  conciliated,  yet  they  are  also  determined 
to  assert  their  rights.  The  elections  which  have  recently  taken 
place,  prove  that,  with  proper  treatment  from  the  mother-country, 
such  a  state  of  things  will  soon  be  brought  about  in  the  colonies, 
as  all  men  must  wish  to  see.  In  Jamaica,  two  gentlemen  of  colour 
were  elected,  and  many  of  the  old  members  were  nominated  by 
gentlemen  of  colour.  1  will  conclude  with  once  more  expressing 
my  gratification  at  the  prospect  of  this  important  measure  being 
consummated  in  a  manner  so  worthy  of  this  great  nation. 

Mr.  Ewart. — I  should  not  do  justice  to  my  constituents  if  I 
omitted  to  state  that  I  eutirely  concur  in  what  has  fallen  from  the 
Honourable  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets.  I  am  disposed  to 
give  not  only  an  adequate,  but  a  liberal  compensation  to  the 
planters  j  but,  in  peturn,  I  would  stipulate  for  what  the  people  of 
this  country  have  an  unequivocal  right  to,  namely, — unrestricted 
freedom  of  commerce.  Every  day  the  removal  of  monopolies  and 
restrictions  on  trade,  becomes  more  politic,  and  indeed,  absolutely 
indispensable.  Unless  we  allow  all  raw  produce  to  be  imported 
freely  into  this  country,  it  is  impossible  that  our  manufacturers  can 
much  longer  compete  with  nations  whose  institutions  are  as  free  as 
our  own,  and  who  have  less  burdens  to  sustain.  I  am  well  con- 
vinced that  the  people  of  England  would  be  well  repaid  by  giving  a 
large  sum  for  a  large  concession  on  the  part  of  the  monopolists ; 
but  I  am  sure  we  shall  not  be  warranted  in  giving  blindly,  and  with- 
out explanation,  the  sum  now  demanded  by  the  colonists.  On  the 
conditions  which  I  have  stated,  and  on  those  alone,  1  will  support 
the  proposition  before  the  Committee. 
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.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Wason  rose  toge- 
ther; the  Chairman  called  on  Mr.  Wason. 

Mr.  Rig  by  Wason. — Sir,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  I  should  hare 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  giving  way  to  the  Noble  Lord ;  but  as  I 
have  attempted  several  times,  within  the  last  six  hours,  to  catch 
your  eye,  and  as  the  Noble  Lord  interrupted  me  last  night-— most 
uufairly,  I  think, — when  entering  into  the  question  of  compen- 
sation, I  am  sure  he  will  excuse  me  if,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
I  proceed  to  state  why  I  consider  that  it  is  most  unjust  to  grant 
compensation  before  any  loss  has  been  sustained ;  and  I  trust  that 
Honourable  Members  will  distinguish  between  assistance  to  the 
planter,  to  enable  him  to  effect  the  transition  from  slavery  to  free 
labour,  and  compensation  for  that,  which,  I  contend,  will  be  even- 
tually a  benefit.    For  assistance  I  am  ready  to  go  to  any  extent  the 
country  can  bear,  and  I  am  persuaded  the  people  will  cheerfully 
acquiesce  in  pledging  the  power  and  resources  of  this  country  to  a 
measure  of  justice  to  the  negro  as  well  as  to  the  planter  ;  but  fur 
compensation,  believing  it,  as  I  do,  injustice  to  every  party  except 
the  merchant  in  this  country,  I  never  will  grant  one  shilling  until 
loss  shall  have  been  proved  to  have  resulted  from  the  system  of 
free  labour.    It  is  my  firm  belief  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  these 
20,000,000/.  will  go  to  the  satisfaction  of  bad  debts — to  the  payment 
of  money  which  is  irretrievably  gone  unless  it  shall  be  paid  by  the 
people  of  this  country — which  has  been  lost,  not,  as  has  been  so 
untruly  stated,  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  of  the  anti-slavery 
question,  but  because  sugar  hardly  produces  one-third  of  the  price  it 
formerly  obtained,  while  the  expenses  of  cultivation  remain  the 
same.    In  1830,  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Civile,  one  of  those  de- 
puted by  the  West  Indian  body  to  arrange  with  the  Government, 
the  planter  lost  6d.  per  cwt.  on  the  sugar  he  produced.    Since  then 
the  price  has  increased,  and  by  the  same  calculation,  he  obtains  a 
profit  from  3*.  to  3s.  8d.  per  cwt.    When  the  molasses  were  made, 
the  planter's  profit  was  from  15s.  to  30*.  per  cwt.,  and  sometimes 
even  more j — and  these  20,000,000/.  are  to  be  paid  to  those  who 
would  otherwise  lose  their  money,  in  consequence  of  their  security 
being  depreciated  to  so  frightful  an  extent — a  depreciation  entirely 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  more  sugar  produced  than  is 
consumed. 

Sir,  when  I  last  addressed  the  House,  I  stated  that  I  would  recall 
to  their  attention  the  manner  in  which  the  Legislature  formerly 
treated  claims  for  compensation ;  and  although  I  might  refer  to  the 
discussion  which  took  place  on  this  point  when  the  slave  trade 
was  abolished,  I  think  it  better  to  refer  to  a  later  period,  and  to 
the  claim  set  up  by  a  body  of  individuals  who  are  not  personally 
connected  with  members  of  the  Legislature ; — I  allude  to  the 
Conservative  Government  of  1830,  and  to  the  question  of  free 
trade  in  beer  ; — and  1  will  first  read  to  the  House  some  portion 
of  the  numerous  petitions  presented  on  that  occasion.  They 

kted,— 

"  That  the  petitioners  had  embarked  all  their  property  in  public- 
'ises,  and  that  the  depreciation  thereof  will  prevent  their  making 
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good,  engagements  which  they  are  bound  to  fulfil ;  and  this  will  be 
the  case  with  others  in  the  trade— the  extent  of  which  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  calculated  to  employ  a  capital  of  30,000,000/.  sterling ; 
that,  until  the  last  few  weeks,  the  petitioners  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  property  thus  acquired,  was  as  perfectly  secure  to 
them  as  that  belonging  to  any  other  members  of  the  community, 
and  that  the  same  laws,  under  which  they  had  been  able  to  ob- 
tain it,  would  have  been  contiuued,  so  as  to  preserve  to  them  the 
fruits  of  their  labour; — that,  relying  upon  the  continuance  of  such 
laws  which  have  existed,  without  interruption,  for  four  centuries, 
the  far  greater  number  of  your  petitioners  have  entered  into  engage- 
ments which  they  will  be  wholly  unable  to  perform;  whereby 
many  will  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  pauperism — whilst  numerous 
orphans  and  others  whose  subsistence  depends  upon  annuities 
charged  upon  this  description  of  property,  will  find  themselves 
wholly  destitute,  and  be  compelled  to  applv  to  their  several  parishes 
for  relief." 

This  is  the  language  of  the  petitioners j  but,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
said  that  their  fears  were  either  visionary,  or  very  much  exagge- 
rated, or,  that  the  interests  in  question  were  too  unimportant  to  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  Government.  To  prevent  such  a  line  of 
argument  being  taken,  I  will  state  to  the  House  what  was  said  bv 
a  Noble  Duke,  the  present  Postmaster-General,  whose  opinions  will 
certainly  be  respected  by  his  Majesty's  Government.  The  Noble 
Duke,  after  deprecating  the  injustice  of  the  measure,  stated, — 

'*  I  do  not  think  it  too  much,  if  I  implore  your  Lordships  to  adopt 
a  clause  calculated  to  spare  the  vested  rights,  and  save  from  destruc- 
tion the  properties  of,  above  48,000  families,  embarked  upon  the 
faith  of  the  consistency  of  the  Legislature."  • 

Upon  another  occasion  the  Noble  Duke  said, — 

"  Vested  rights  have  always  had  great  weight  with  this  House. 
If  the  measure  be  carried  in  its  present  form,  they  will  be  involved 
in  a  manner  totally  unprecedented,  the  property  of  50,000  indivi- 
duals will  be  destroyed/ t 

An  Honourable  Baronet  in  this  House  said, — 

"  Vesting  property  in  this  manner,  under  the  immediate  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament,  the  publicans  believed  they  were  as  secure  as 
the  fundholder,  the  landholder,  or  any  other  proprietor  in  this 
country."  X 

Many  other  Members  expressed  similar  sentiments;  and  how 
were  they  met  by  the  preseut  conservatives  ?  Were  those  allega- 
tions denied  ?  No  such  thing.  The  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, the  present  Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  admitted 
that  a  depreciation  of  property  would  take  place  j  but  his  language 
is  too  remarkable  not  to  merit  an  accurate  quotation.  On  the  8th  of 
April,  he  said, — 

•  Mirror  of  Parliament,  1  Sess.  1830,  vol.  iii.,  p.  2814. 
t  Ibid.  p.  2759. 

t  Ibid,  (speech  of  Sir  Edward  Koatchbutl,)  p  2507. 
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"  The  Honoorable  Member  for  Reading  has  put  his  view  of  the 
question  upon  two  principles— first,  as  to  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  property  which  has,  upon  the  faith  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  been 
invested  and  engaged  in  this  trade  in  particular  neighbourhoods. 
Now,  no  man  can  feel  more  than  I  do  for  the  well-being  of  the 
pecuniary  rights  of  this  class  of  the  community;  and  no  man  is  more 
sensible  than  I  am,  that  a  certain  diminution  in  the  present  value  of 
their  capital  is  likely  to  follow  the  adoption  of  this  Bill.  However, 
the  only  alternative  before  me  in  this  case  is  this— whether  I  shall 
lean  towards  the  supposed  interests  of  the  smaller  class,  or  towards 
that  of  the  community  generally.  This  being  my  situation,  I  cannot 
hesitate  upon  the  decision  which  I  am  bound  to  take  under  such  cir- 
cumstances." 

And  he  voted  against  the  publicans.  Upon  another  occasion,  he 
said, — 

I  know  the  change  proposed  must  be  accompanied  with  some 
loss  to  a  particular  class  :  but  if  in  measures  of  this  kind,  the  interests 
of  a  particular  class  are  to  become  a  paramount  consideration  with 
the  House,  we  shall  soon  be  shut  out  from  the  possibility  of  making 
any  improvements/' 
The  Prime  Minister  of  the  day — the  Duke  of  Wellington — said, — 
"  In  some  instances  the  publicans  have  derived  profits  amounting 
to  700/.  or  800/.  a-year,  from  a  capital  of  2000/.  or  3000/.  I  am 
sure  your  Lordships  will  think  with  me  that  such  profits  are  enor- 
mous, and  that  there  is  no  great  injustice  in  putting  an  end  to  such  a 
system,  by  depriving  the  publicans  of  profits  thus  obtained.  In  doing 
so  we  are  not  depriving  the  publicans  of  everything."* 

I  will  only  trouble  the  House  with  one  more  quotation  from  a 
nobleman  then  in  the  Government,  who  surely  will  vote  against 
burdening  the  people  of  this  country  with  such  an  enormous  sum. 
Lord  Bexley  said,  44  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  any  property  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  will  be  injured,  but  such  as  ought  never  to  have 
been  created. "t  Will  that  Noble  Lord — will  any  member  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  or  of  this  House,  rise  in  his  place  and  say* — 
"  the  property  under  consideration  ought  to  have  been  created  r*  I 
call  upon  this  House — this  reformed  House — to  be  at  least  as  careful 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  the  Members  of  an  un reformed  Par- 
liament ;  and  I  ask  his  Majesty's  Government  upon  what  principle 
it  is  that  they  feel  it  necessary  to  carry  the  doctrine  of  compensation 
and  vested  rights  so  much  further  than  that  Government  who  now 
boast  of  being  strictly  conservative.  Is  it,  Sir,  because  there  were 
no  Members  of  either  House  of  Parliament  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  publicans — when,  as  was  stated  last  night  by  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Midhurst,  our  own  friends  and  connexions  are  interested 
in  West  India  property?  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has 
stated  it  to  be  his  intention  to  raise  the  sum,  or  rather  the  interest,  by 
an  additional  tax  of  3s.  per  cwt.  on  sugar — that  is,  that  the  laborious 

•  Mirror  of  Parliament,  1  Scss.  1830,  vol.  iii.,  p.  2066. 
t  Ibid.  p.  2817. 
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and  industrious  poor  are  to  be  taxed,  and  the  rich  to  be  spared — ancf 
ibis,  too,  be  it  remembered,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  Members; 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  their  friends  and  connexions,  large 
sums  of  money  not  for  loss  actually  sustained,  but  for  that  which 
1  contend  will  benefit  tliem  extremely—— 

Several  Honourable  Members. — No!  No! 

Mr.  Rigby  Wason. — Well,  that  is  your  opinion  ;  and  I  dare  say 
a  very  disinterested  one ;  but  all  I  ask  you  is,  to  wait  and  let  us  see 
who  is  right.   Sir,  the  House  has  been  favoured  with  two  illustrations 
on  this  subject, — one  from  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  the  other  from  the  Noble  Lord,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Liverpool;  and  both  those  illustrations  proceed  upon  the 
same  fallacy.    The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  says,  suppose  your 
keep  a  pair  of  horses,  and  a  friend  were  to  prove  to  you  that  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  hire  horses  than  to  keep  them,  would  that  friend  have 
a  right  to  say,  "  I  have  shewn  you  that  you  will  be  better  off  by 
hiring  horses  than  by  keeping  them,  and  therefore  I  have  a  right  to 
take  your  horses  away  without  paying  for  them/'    Now,  surely  this  is 
oot  putting  the  case  fairly ;  we  do  not  take  away  the  labourer ;  we  do- 
not  take  away  the  man  from  the  island, — on  the  contrary,  we  leave 
him  to  benefit  the  estate  by  his  labour :  we  only  say  he  shall  not  be  a 
•lave,  and  we  contend  that  his  labour  will  be  more  productive  if  given 
for  adequate  wages,  than  when  extorted  by  fear  of  the  lash.  Follow- 
ing the  same  fallacy,  the  Noble  Lord  says,  "  If  a  man  have  a  valu- 
able mill  supplied  by  a  stream  of  water,  according  to  the  reasoning 
of  those  who  contend  agaiust  compensation,  you  would  have  a  right 
to  divert  the  stream  which  alone  renders  the  mill  valuable,  and 
not  compensate  the  owner,  because  you  had  not  touched  the  mill."' 
Here  again,  we  do  not  divert  the  stream ;  we  only  purify  it,  and 
render  it,  as  we  say,  better  capable  of  working  the  mill,  than  in  its 
present  foul  and  disturbed  state.    Both  these  illustrations  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that,  at  present,  the  whole  of  the  value  of  a  West 
India  estate  consists  of  the  negroes,  and  that,  at  present,  the  land 
without  the  negro  does  not  possess  a  marketable  value, — it  is  nearly 
worthless.    But  when  you  have  annihilated  slavery,  then  the  value 
will  be  transferred  to  the  land.    An  estate  which  now  produces  1000/. 
per  annum,  and  the  value  of  which  is  about  10,000/.,  will  have  from 
160  to  200  negroes,  whose  marketable  value  will  be  very  near 
10,000/.   The  present  way  of  valuing  a  West  India  estate  is  to  take 
the  negroes  at  the  selling  price,  and  add  10  per  cent  to  that  amount 
as  the  value  of  the  land  and  buildings.    If  the  experiment  of  intro- 
ducing free  labour  be  successful,  the  land  will  produce  just  as  many 
hogsheads  of  sugar  as  it  does  at  present;  and  if  the  price  of  free 
labow  be  cheaper  than  slave  labour,  which  we  contend  it  will  be,  then 
the  land  and  buildings  must  be  worth  more  than  the  land,  buildings, 
and  slaves  are  worth,  at  present, — if  this  be  so,  for  what  are  we  to 
give  compensation  ?    Why,  for  having  introduced  a  system  of  safety 
and  profit  for  one  of  danger  and  loss.    Undoubtedly,  we  may  be 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  free  labour  will  be  cheaper  than  slave 
labour;  and,  if  we  arc  so  mistaken,  then  the  question  of  compensation- 
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will  fairly  arise:  but  the  plan  of  Government  does  not  give  this  im- 
portant trial  a  fair  chance  of  success,  and,  if  it  should  fail,  instead  of 
performing  a  wise  and  charitable  action,  we  shall  increase,  to  a  fearful 
extent,  the  sum  of  human  misery ;  for  we  must  always  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  slaves  belonging  to  other  governments  will  either  be  benefited 
or  injured,  as  this  great  experiment  shall  succeed  or  fail.  This  con- 
sideration should  lead  us  carefully  to  examine  every  plan  that  may  be 
suggested  j  and  if  we  find  there  is  the  slightest  probability  that  the 
principle  of  free  labour  will  be  sacrificed  to  personal  interest  sod 
private  considerations,  then  we  should  at  once  reject  such  plan,  as 
being  fraught  with  the  most  serious  consequences.  As  to  the  fear  of 
keeping  the  slave  in  his  present  condition,  if  we  do  not  blindly  follow 
the  plan  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  I  do  not  value  very  highly 
that  political  sagacity  which  can  contemplate  the  probability  of  such 
an  event : — our  first  resolution  has  rendered  it  impossible. 

I  shall  conclude  with  proposing  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee 
an  amendment,  which  will  obviate,  I  think,  all  the  principal  objections 
to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Government— which  will  secure  to  the 
planter,  who  shall  co-operate  cheerfully  in  the  plan,  an  increase  of  his 
present  profit  to  the  amount  of  at  least  200  per  cent. — which  will 
relieve  the  people  of  this  country  from  a  tax  which  bears  peculiarly 
hard  upon  the  laborious  and  industrious  classes — which  will  give  the 
system  of  free  labour  a  fair  chance  of  success,  by  rendering  it  the 
interest  of  every  party  that  it  shall  succeed.  If  it  were  not  at  so  late 
an  hour,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  compared  the  plan  which  I  shall 
propose  with  that  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  as  it  affects  each 
separate  interest — this  is  now  impossible ;  but  I  will  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  consistently  with  the  forms  of  the  House.  I 
now  beg  leave  to  move,— 

1.  "  That  every  negro  who  shall  register  himself  as  an  apprentice 
to  the  estate  where  he  now  resides,  for  the  terms  hereinafter  men* 
tioned,  shall  be  free.  If  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve,  the 
term  of  fourteen  years ;  between  twelve  and  fifteen,  ten  years;  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty,  seven  years ;  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five,  five  years ;  between  twenty-five  and  upwards,  five  years,  or  for 
life,  at  option  of  negro. 

2.  "  That,  at  the  expiration  of  such  respective  terms,  the  apprentice 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  work  wherever  he  pleases. 

3.  "  That  his  Most  Gracious  Majesty  may  appoint  an  officer  in 
each  of  the  colonies  to  act  as  police  magistrate  and  protector  of 
apprentices. 

4.  44  That  such  officer  shall  fix  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  the 
apprentice,  either  as  individuals  or  in  classes,  and  shall  also  receive 
a  portion  of  such  wages  for  the  maintenance  of  aged  and  infirm 
negroes. 

5.  "  That  such  officer  shall  have  power  to  extend  the  respective 
terms  of  apprenticeship,  upon  its  being  satisfactorily  proved  that  the 
apprentice  has  neglected  his  work. 

6.  "  That  such  officer  shall  have  power  to  advance  to  each  pro- 
prietor, who  shall  request  such  advance,  a  weekly  sum  for  the  pay- 
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ment  of  wages,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  apprentices  upon 

his  estate. 

7.  "  That  all  such  advances  shall  constitute  the  first  lien  upon  the 
produce  of  the  estate. 

8.  "  That  the  expense  of  such  efficient  police  establishment  as  shall 
be  recommended  by  the  local  legislature  in  each  island  shall  be  borne 
as  follows;  one-half  by  a  tax  on  property  in  each  island,  the  re- 
mainder out  of  the  produce  of  sugar-duties  paid  in  this  country. 

9.  "  That  such  property-tax  shall  constitute  the  second  lien  upon 
the  produce  of  the  estate. 

10.  *'  That  thee  xpenseof  a  general  system  of  moral  and  religious 
education  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish 
Church  Establishment." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — With  regard  to  the  pro- 
position made  by  my  Honourable  Friend,  behind  me,  to  pay  a  part  of 
the  compensation,  only,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  rest  upon  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  being  completed, — certainly  if  the  House 
thought  that  there  should  be  little  or  no  period  of  probation  it  ought 
to  adopt  that  proposition ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  House  thinks  the 
slaves  ought  to  be  apprenticed  before  they  are  emancipated,  and  that 
the  shortening  of  the  term  of  the  apprenticeship  ought  to  be  left,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  their  own  exertions.  The  Honourable  Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down  used  an  argument  which,  as  far  as  I  could  follow 
him,  told  directly  against  what  he  wished  to  prove.  The  Honourable 
Gentleman  wished  to  prove  that  there  was  no  ground  for  giving  the 
planter  compensation  ;  but  his  argument  was,  that  the  value  of  an 
estate  depended  on  the  number  of  slaves  upon  it,  and  not  upon  the 
extent  of  the  land.  The  natural  consequence  is,  that  if  you  take 
away  the  slaves,  you  take  away  the  whole  value  of  the  estate.  I  do 
not  mean  to  carry  the  argument  to  that  extent,  but  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  having  urged  it,  I  say,  that  if  it  proves  anything,  it  proves 
there  ought  to  be  compensation.  The  Honourable  Gentleman,  on  a 
former  evening,  spoke  of  thirty  millions  of  property  having  been  de- 
stroyed without  compensation  being  given,  and  he  has  now  explained 
what  he  then  meant,  by  saying  that  he  referred  to  the  passing  of  the 
Beer  Bill;  but  1  must  confess  that  I  cannot  see  any  connexion  between 
the  Beer  Bill  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

There  is  another  point  of  serious  importance  referred  to  by  the 
Honourable  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  upon  which  I  wish  to  say 
a  word  or  two — I  allude  to  the  refining  of  foreign  sugar  in  this  country. 
His  Majesty's  Government  did  wish  to  continue  the  Bill,  permitting 
the  refining  of  foreign  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  I  am  ready 
to  say,  that  it  appears  to  me  impossible  to  persevere  in  the  present 
system  of  restriction  in  this  respect.  I  think  it  true  policy  to  give  the 
West  Indian  planter  all  the  benefit  he  can  derive  from  the  consumption 
of  his  sugar  in  this  country ;  but  1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
our  refiners  ought  to  be  prevented  from  refining  foreign  sugar  for 
exportation.  I  may  be  asked  why  I  have  not  taken  this  opportunity 
to  remove  the  restrictions  at  present  placed  upon  the  operations 
of  our  refiners  ?    But  the  fact  is,  that,  being  called  upon  to  bring 
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in  a  measure  of  such  extreme  difficulty  as  this,  and  pressing  so 

much  upon  the  West  Indian  interest  as  this  does,  I  did  not  think  it  a 
fit  time  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  existing  law,  unless  I  could 
bring  forward  such  a  measure  as  would  secure  us  against  the  abuse 
of  our  indulgence. 

With  respect  to  the  question  immediately  under  our  consideration, 
it  being  generally  agreed  that  there  should  be  some  compensation, 
all  we  have  to  consider  is  its  amount.  I  admit  that  that  proposed  is 
very  large ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  1  feel  that  it  is  of  essential  im- 
portance that  we  should  have  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  West 
Indian  planters,  not  in  effecting  emancipation  itself,  but  in  enacting 
such  laws  and  regulations  of  detail  as  will  render  emancipation  safe,  and 
which  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  frame  in  this  country. 
My  Right  Honourable  Friend  certainly  made  a  different  proposition  at 
first;  but  if,  as  we  have  proceeded  we  have  found  that,  by  making 
the  addition  to  the  compensation  now  proposed,  we  can  secure  tl>e 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  West  Indians,  as  we  have  been  assured 
we  can,  it  would,  I  think,  have  been  very  wrong  in  us  not,  at  this 
rate,  to  have  purchased  the  security  of  the  great  object  we  have  in 
view.  An  Honourable  Gentleman  opposite  has  said  that  upon  the 
same  principle  we  might  propose  to  give  our  Parliamentary  opponents 
a  million  of  money  to  purchase  their  support;  but  1  think  that  few 
Gentlemen  will  see  the  analogy  of  the  cases.  I  hope  and  trust  that  we 
shall  have  the  support  of  the  House  to  this  proposition,  for  I  should 
lament,  in  the  greatest  possible  degree,  our  stopping  short  after 
having  advanced  so  far.  Having  enacted  the  freedom  of  the  slave, 
as  I  am  happy  to  say  we  have  done,  for  the  House  to  be  governed  by 
a  feeling  of  the  description  which  seems  to  actuate  some  Honourable 
Members,  would  be  the  most  fatal  event  that  could  happen  on  the 
present  occasion.  I  stated,  early  in  the  evening,  that  I  was  con- 
fident the  people  of  England  were  prepared  to  make  this  sacrifice. 
1  feel  that  confidence,  not  only  from  the  language  of  the  petitions 
upon  our  Table,  but  because,  in  every  communication  1  have  had 
with  persons  eager  for  emancipation,  1  always  understood  tbat  they 
were  prepared  to  give  a  liberal  compensation  for  the  i^ury  we  might 
do  to  the  planters ;  and,  certainly,  all  who  are  opposed  to  emancipa- 
tion concur  in  saying  that  compensation  should  be  given.  I  am 
satisfied,  therefore,  that  our  constituents  will  approve  of  the  course 
it  is  now  proposed  to  take ;  and  I  sit  down  with  hope,  indeed  with 
confidence,  that  the  House  will  adopt  it. 

Lord  Viscount  Howick. — 1  feel  so  strongly  the  force  of  the  ar- 
guments upon  the  extreme  importance  of  securing  the  assistance  of  toe 
colonial  legislatures,  that  although  I  cannot  adroit  the  colonists  arc, 
in  strict  justice,  entitled  to  demand  compensation  from  us,  I  am  yet 
ready  to  agree  in  voting  the  sum  now  proposed  to  us.  In  disposing, 
however,  of  so  very  large  a  sum,  and  disappointing,  as  I  fear  we  must, 
for  years  to  come,  the  hopes  of  the  people  with  respect  to  a  reduction 
of  taxation,  I  think  we  ought  to  take  care  that  we  obtain  as  much 
for  it  as  we  possibly  can.  The  proposition  of  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Weymouth,  therefore,  to  defer  the  payment  of  half  of  this  sum 
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till  we  have  attained  our  object,  is  one  to  which  the  House  ought  to 
assent.  My  Noble  Friend,  who  has  just  spoken,  objects  to  that  pro- 
position, because  he  fears  it  will  induce  the  colonial  legislatures  to 
shorten  the  period  of  probation  so  much  as  not  to  allow  of  its  pro- 
ducing the  necessary  effect  upon  the  slave.  I  have  already  stated 
my  objections  to  the  apprenticeship  plan ;  but  since  the  House  has 
been  pleased  to  adopt  it,  I  will  press  those  objections  no  further. 
Admitting,  then,  that  the  slave  should  pass  through  a  probationary 
state,  I  must  say,  I  have  heard  no  Gentleman  argue  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  as  short  as  possible.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  my  Noble 
Friend  deals  unjustly  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  in  assuming  that 
they  would  risk  the  destruction  of  the  colonies  for  the  sake  of  enjoy- 
ing a  few  years  sooner  a  benefit  which  they  are,  at  all  events,  to 
receive.  As  the  plan  stands,  the  West  Indians  will  have  a  strong 
apparent  interest  in  maintaining  the  apprenticeship  for  the  utmost 
length  of  the  period  we  may  fix  upon.  In  telling  the  colonists  that 
they  may,  at  their  pleasure,  retain  the  gratuitous  services  of  the  slaves 
during  three-fourths  of  their  time,  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  we 
rely  too  much  upon  their  moderation  in  supposing  that  that  period 
will  be  shortened.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  us  to  give  them  an  in- 
terest in  the  other  direction,  so  as  to  check  any  undue  continuance 
of  the  period  of  apprenticeship?  Besides,  if  we  pay  the  whole  of  the 
20,000,000/.  at  once,  we  shall  at  once  have  to  provide  for  the  interest 
of  it ;  whereas  if  we  divide  the  payment,  time  will  be  given  us  for 
fixing  upon  the  best  method  of  doing  so.  In  thus  supporting  the 
amendment,  however,  I  must  beg  to  guard  myself  against  being  sup- 
posed to  resist  the  ultimate  grant  of  the  sum  proposed ;  for  although 
it  is  more  than  the  planters  could  justly  demand,  I  think  the  reasons 
for  granting  it  are  upon  the  whole  satisfactory. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis. — I  most  cordially  support  the  proposition 
of  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  ;  for, 
in  making  this  great  experiment,  it  roust  be  recollected  that  we  are 
dealing  not  with  our  own  property,  but  with  that  which  the  law  has 
decided  to  be  the  property  of  others.  I  can  never  consent  to  be  gene- 
rous, nor  even  just,  at  the  expense  of  my  neighbour ;  but,  in  voting 
for  emancipation,  consider  that  I  must  be  prepared,  in  my  own  per- 
son, to  bear  a  share  of  all  the  expense  of  this  great  experiment  As 
an  abstract  proposition,  no  man  can  desire  that  any  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  should  be  in  a  worse  situation  than  himself ;  but  the  laws 
of  the  country  having  placed  800,000  persons  in  a  situation  that 
makes  their  labour  the  property  of  others,  I  cannot  deprive  those 
others  of  that  property  without  compensating  them.  Therefore,  it  is 
that  I  cordially  support  the  resolution  of  the  Right  Honourable  Se- 
cretary. 

Mr."  Wolrycbe  Whitmore.— I  can  assure  Honourable  Gentle- 
men, that  I  do  not  rise  to  discuss  this  question.  I  am  prepared  to 
vote  for  the  compensation  now  proposed  to  be  granted  to  the  West 
Indians ;  but  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  do  it 
with  the  distinct  understanding,  that  the  whole  of  the  questions  con- 
nected with  the  duties  on  sugar,  the  bounties  on  sugar,  and  the 
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refining  of  sugar,  are  left  open,  and  that  we  are  not  pledged  in  any 
way  with  respect  to  the  view  we  may  take  upon  those  subjects  by 
anything  that  passes  to-night. 

Colonel  Evans. — The  House  appears  to  be  divided  into  three 
parties  upon  the  present  occasion : — first,  there  is  the  Government 
and  its  partisans;  second,  the  Gentlemen  connected  with  the  Anti- 
slavery  Society ;  and  third,  those  who  represent  the  popular  interest 
To  the  first  I  render  my  humble  thanks  for  its  readiness  in  bringing 
forward  this  subject,  ooly  saying,  that  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
seen  them  a  little  more  ready  in  reduction  of  expenditure,  as  the 
proper  preparation  for  this  measure.  To  the  second  I  also  beg  to 
render  my  humble  meed  of  approbation  for  the  exertions  they  have 
made  in  this  cause.  I,  presuming  to  call  myself  one  of  the  third 
class,  have  been  accused  of  voting,  on  all  occasions,  with  the  se- 
cond ;  and,  perhaps,  with  justice,  for  I  have  always  understood  them 
to  be  against  the  principle  of  compensation.  I  am  not  prepared, 
however,  to  turn  round  with  them,  and  adopt  what  they  before  repu- 
diated. I  have  no  idea  of  consenting  to  grant  the  enormous  sum  of 
15,000,000/.  or  20,000,000/.,  besides  entailing  a  charge  upon  the 
country  of  300,000/.  or  400,000/.  annually,  to  meet  the  expense  of  a 
police  establishment  in  the  West  Indies.  I  will  not  enter  into  details ; 
but,  as  a  justification  of  the  vote  I  shall  give,  I  must  observe,  that  the 
Government,  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth,  and  the  Noble 
Lord,  the  late  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  all  appear  to  think 
that  it  is  matter  of  doubt  whether  this  experiment  will  involve  any 
loss  at  all  to  the  planters.  Iu  my  opinion,  the  proper  mode  of  com- 
pensating them  would  be,  to  lessen  the  duties  on  their  produce,  and, 
opening  foreign  markets  to  them.  I  shall  beg,  therefore,  to  move  an 
amendment  expressive  of  this  sentiment. 

The  Chairman. — As  there  is  already  one  amendment  before  the 
Committee,  the  Honourable  Member  cannot,  at  present,  have  his 
put. 

Colonel  Evans.— -I  shall  move  it,  then,  on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  Pease. — It  is  with  the  utmost  reluctance  that  I  rise  at  this 
late  hour  to  address  the  Committee ;  but  if  Honourable  Members 
will  for  a  short  time  give  me  a  patient  hearing,  I  promise  that  my 
remarks  shall  be  very  few.  After  the  most  anxious  consideration  of 
the  subject,  I  cannot,  under  existing  circumstances,  concur  in  voting 
away  this  large  sum  of  money.  It  is  seized  upon  by  the  West  In- 
dians as  drowning  men  catch  at  straws  ;  but  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
believe,  that  it  will  be  of  essential  benefit  to  them.  Had  a  vote  been 
proposed  for  a  large  sum  to  meet  the  immediate  exigencies  in  which  a 
particular  class  of  planters  are  placed,  I  should  have  been  happy  to 
concur  in  it,  and  also  in  granting  such  further  sums  as,  taking  all 
the  circumstances  into  consideration,  might  hereafter  have  been  found 
requisite ;  but  when  I  recollect  that,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
on  the  slave  trade,  the  then  Lord  Howick,  as  leader  of  this  House, 
declared  that  it  was  against  all  precedent  to  speak  of  compensation 
till  a  measure  was  carried  into  effect,  I  cannot  so  readily  yield  to  the 
arguments  now  advanced  in  favour  of  forthwith  making  this  grant. 
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Personally,  I  should  not  be  unwilling  to  make  this  compensation,  for 
I  have  many  friends  who  are  West  Indians  ;  but  I  must  consider  how 
I  can  justify  doing  so  to  my  constituents.  To  grant  this  monev,  I 
could  not  justify  to  my  constituents  ;  for  not  only  will  it  not  relieve 
the  West  Indian  planters,  because  it  will  go  directly  into  the  hands 
of  their  mortgagees, — but  I  find,  as  Honourable  Gentlemen  may  who 
will  be  pleased  to  read  the  debates  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade, 
the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  names  protesting  against  compensa- 
tion being  given  before  the  benefit  has  been  received. 
Mr.  Baring. — Sir,  I  am  

Several  Honourable  Members. — Question!  Question! 

Mr.  Baring. — I  care  not  a  straw  for  these  cries  of  question,  for  I 
will  not  sit  silent  and  hear  20,000,000/.  voted  away  without  stating  my 
objections  to  it.  I  am  surprised  that  Honourable  Gentlemen  who  make 
so  much  to  do  about  trumpery  salaries  of  500/.  or  1000/.,  per  annum, 
should  now  manifest  impatience  at  the  discussion  of  the  propriety  of 
voting  away  20,000,000/.  I  should  like  to  know — for  circumstances 
have  not  permitted  me  to  be  present  at  the  debate  this  evening,  

Several  Honourable  Members. — Hear!  hear! 

Mr.  Baring. — I  really  do  not  see  the  cause  of  this  tumult.  Since 
the  period  of  our  last  extravagant  wars  we  have  not  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  voting  away  20,000,000/.,  and  now  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  do  so,  I  think  it  an  occasion  so  solemn,  that  some  explanation 
ought  to  be  given  by  the  Noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  finances  of 
the  country,  as  to  how  these  20,000,000/.  are  to  be  raised,  who 
are  the  claimants  of  this  sum,  and  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed? 20,000,000/.  sterling!  why,  Sir,  the  magnitude  of  the 
sum  almost  passes  the  powers  of  conception.  In  the  present  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  country,  and  in  the  still  greater  state  of  distress 
to  which  it  will  be  reduced  by  the  failure  of  this  experiment,  you 
might  as  well  talk  of  200,000,000/.  I  am  as  sensible  as  any  man 
in  this  House, — Gentlemen  may  laugh,  but  voting  away  20,000,000/. 
is  no  laughing  matter,  and  I  am  surprised  at  the  levity  the  House 
manifests  upon  the  subject.  Honourable  Members  again  laugh;  but 
I  really  do  not  see  what  pleasantry  there  is  in  a  vote  of  this  descrip- 
tion. I  only  know  that  it  is  a  vote,  the  magnitude  of  the  responsibility 
attending  which  cannot  be  exaggerated.  The  argument  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  and  of  those  who  recommend  this  measure  to 
Parliament  is  this,— -that  the  system  of  slave  labour  pursued  in  a 
number  of  valuable  colonies  is  a  mistaken  one,  and  that  if  they  be 
allowed  to  substitute  for  it  a  system  of  free  labour,  it  will  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  planters,  and  consequently  to  the  country  at 
large.  "  Therefore,"  say  they,  "  grant  them,  for  receiving  this 
benefit,  a  compensation  of  20,000,000/./'  although  if  the  experiment 
fail  and  the  planters  lose  property,  the  nation  will  also  sustain  as 
great  a  loss.  How — if  this  position  be  true — how  can  you  ask  us 
to  accede  to  your  proposition?  If  the  experiment  succeed,  the 
planters  will  be  in  a  better  situation  than  they  now  are  ;  and  if  it  fail, 
it  will  involve  such  a  lots  of  national  wealth  as  to  deprive  you  of  the 
means  of  making  compensation.  You  must  recollect,  that  if  you  con- 
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tend  for  compensation  to  the  amount  of  20,000,000/.,  you  contend 
that  there  will  be  such  a  diminution  in  the  supply  of  sugar,  that  the 
diminution  in  the  revenue  from  that  article  will  alone  incapacitate  you 
from  making  the  compensation.  This  resolution,  then,  would  bind 
the  country  to  an  engagement  which  it  would  have  no  power  to  fulfil- 
You  have  pared  down  your  establishments  to  the  lowest  scale,— and 
how  you  are  to  provide  even  in  the  present  state  of  your  revenue  for 

this  grant,  I  know  not.  

Several  Honourable  Members. — Question!  Question  1 
Mr.  Baring. — Gentlemen  may  cry  question,  but  if  1  have  to  stand 
here  for  twenty-four  hours,  1  will  protest  against  this  mode  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  money  of  the  people,— assured  as  I  am  that  no  explana- 
tion has  been  given  on  the  part  of  the  Government  as  to  bow  it  is  to 
be  raised  or  distributed.  I  look  upon  this  as  the  most  awful  part  of 
the  question  before  us,  and  as  bringing  home  to  the  people  of  this 
country  the  magnitude  of  the  saerifice  they  are  called  upon  to  make. 
If  20,000,000/.  were  to  be  the  end  of  the  sacrifice,  I  should  not  be  so 
uneasy ;  but  the  very  circumstance  of  voting  20,000,000/.  to  the 
proprietors  of  these  estates,  is  a  clear  admission,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  that  there  is  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  national  wealth. 
I  am  aware  that  this  grant  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  certain  dele- 
gates from  the  West  Indies  have  stated,  that  if  this  compensation  be 
given,  the  West  Indians  will  be  satisfied  ;  but  there  is  another  inter- 
est to  be  satisfied,  and  that  is  the  interest  of  this  country,  which  must 
suffer  in  all  the  ramifications  of  its  commerce  and  manufactures,  if 
this  vote  be  necessary.  I  cannot,  therefore,  consent  to  it,  although  it 
may  pacify  certain  Gentlemen  from  the  West  Indies,  who,  however, 
have  no  power  to  negotiate  for  the  colonies. 

I  undoubtedly  retain  my  opinion  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man would  have  better  consulted  the  interests  of  this  country,  by 
making  the  experiment  in  parts  of  the  colonies  separately ;  and  I  say, 
notwithstanding  the  sarcasm  he  was  pleased  to  throw  out  against  that 
suggestion,  I  think  we  might  with  safety  have  left  the  Mauritius  and 
Jamaica  in  their  present  state,  till  we  had  tried  our  experiment  in 
some  of  the  smaller  colonies ;  so  that  when  we  came  to  apply  it  to 
them,  we  might  have  remedied  any  deficiency  in  its  working.  It  is 
no  satisfaction  for  me  to  be  told  that  deputies  from  the  West  Indies 
consent  to  have  the  experiment  tried  in  all  the  islands  at  once ; — all 
I  have  to  do  is  to  look  to  the  interest  of  my  constituents,— to  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  this  country.  That  interest  is,  I  think,  hazarded 
by  your  measure  generally,  and  directly  sacrificed  by  this  grant  of 
of  20,000,000/. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  have  a  very  great  and  sincere  re- 
spect for  the  Honourable  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,  but  I  have 
also  some  for  the  time  of  the  House ;  and  1  do  think  it  a  little  hard 
upon  the  House,  after  it  has  sat  gravely  and  solemnly  debating  this 
question  from  six  o'clock  till  twelve,  that  the  Honourable  Gentleman, 
should  charge  us  with  levity  in  discussing  it.  That  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman, I  do  not  doubt,  has  been  much  more  agreeably  employed ; 
and  I  trust  has  been  occupied  in  matters  unconnected  with  the  inde- 
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cent  ferity  he  to  much  reprobates.  But  if  the  Honourable  Member 
be  so  anxious  to  know  the  arguments  which  have  been  urged  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  surely  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  to  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  come  down,  and  listen  to  them.  At  any  rate,  I 
am  afraid  the  House  will  not  be  disposed,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Honourable  Gentleman,  again  to  argue  this  question,  for  the  purpose 
of  abiding  by  his  decision  upon  their  validity.  To-morrow  morning, 
however,  a  great  portion  of  our  constituents  wilt,  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  communication  between  the  public  and  this  House,  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  general  nature  of  some  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced ;  and  I  trust  the  Honourable  Gentleman  will  acquit 
me  of  meaning  him  disrespect  if  I  venture  to  refer  him  to  those  same 
channels  of  information  for  that  knowledge  which,  by  attending  here, 
he  might  have  obtained  to-night.  But  1  will  venture  to  ask  the  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman,  as  one  deeply  involved  in  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  whether  he  seriously  means  to  say  that  pleasing 
the  delegates  from  the  West  Indies  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  r — 
or  that  to  prevail  upon  this  House  to  refuse  the  grant  of  20,000,000/. 
will  place  the  great  monied  and  mercantile  interests  of  the  country  in 
a  state  of  tranquillity  to-morrow  morning  ?  The  Honourable  Gentle- 
roan  says  that  we  have  no  security  that  the  grant  of  this  money  will 
induce  the  colonial  legislatures  to  second  our  object.  He  will  excuse 
me  for  saying  that,  if  he  had  been  here,  he  would  have  learned  that, 
until  the  colonial  legislatures  shall  have  given  satisfactory  assurance 
of  compliance  with  our  wishes,  the  advance  of  money  will  not  be 
made.  He  may,  therefore,  calm  his  fears,  and  reconcile  himself  to 
the  sacrifice  of  what  is  certainly  a  considerable  sum,  but  which  is  no 
more  than  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  proprietors  of  West  India  pro- 
perty for  the  certain  loss  they  must  sustain  and  the  possible  risks  tney 
run,  and  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  important  mercantile  tody  con- 
nected with  them. 

Mr.  Briscoe. — I  shall  vote  against  the  grant  of  this  large  sum  of 
money,  but  I  am  extremely  anxious  not  to  have  my  motives  mis- 
understood. I  am  quite  prepared  to  grant  that  just  and  equitable 
relief  which  maybe  due  to  the  West  Indians;  but  having  listened 
attentively  to  the  speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  I  must  say,  that  upon  his  own  shewing,  he  does  not 
make  out  a  claim  for  more  than  15,000,000/.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
in  justice  to  my  constituents  consent  to  a  vote  of  20,000,000/.,  parti- 
cularly when,  within  a  very  short  period,  I  have  been  intrusted  with 
the  presentation  of  petitions,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  duties  to  the 
amount  of  8,000,000/.  or  9,000,000/.  Now,  I  feel  that  great  respect 
is  due  to  my  own  constituents.  Honourable  Members  may  Htu<*h, 
but  I  beg  to  tell  them,  that  in  all  matters  of  finance,  this  House  has 
not  the  confidence  of  the  country ;  and  when  Honourable  Members 
go  before  their  constituents,  they  will  learn  that  I  speak  the  truth. 
There  is  no  individual  in  this  House  who  has  claimed,  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  in  this  case,  a  sum  exceeding  15,000,000/.  On  what  plea 
can  I  vote  for  granting  20,000,000/.,  when  the  West  Indians  them- 
selves have  told  us  that  it  will  not  be  sufficient,  and  that  they  must 
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have  besides,  a  vote  of  credit  for  1 0,000,0001. ,  or,  at  the  very  feast, 
for  5,000,0002.  The  House  is  not  now  in  possession  of  sufficient 
information  whereon  to  found  a  correct  judgment.  Before  resolving 
upon  the  grant  of  so  serious  a  sum,  we  had  better  wait  till  the  Bill 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  introduced,  for  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation ought,  certainly,  to  depend  upon  the  amount  of  slave  labour 
taken  from  the  proprietors. 

The  Committee  then  divided,  on  the  several  amendments  which 
had  been  proposed  in  the  course  of  the  debate  j  and  the  numbers 
were,  on  each  division,  respectively,  as  follow :  namely, — 

On  Mr.  F.  Buxton's  amendment, — 

Ayes  ....  142 

Noes  ....  277 

Majority  against  the  amendment  135 

On  Mr.  Wason's  amendment, — 

Ayes  .....  21 
Noes  ....  383 

Majority  against  the  amendment  362 

On  Colonel  Evans's  amendment, — 

Ayes  ....  22 

Noes     .....  346 

Majority  against  the  amendment  324 

On  Mr.  Briscoe's  amendment,  "  to  substitute  15,000,0002.  for 
20,000,0002."— 

Ayes      .....  56 

Noes               ....  304 

Majority  against  the  amendment  248 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  original  question,  as  regarding  the 
reading  of  the  first  four  Resolutions : — 

For  the  original  motion  .  .  286 

Against  it         ....  77 

Majority  in  favour  of  the  motion  209 
The  following  Resolutions  were  read  a  first  time:— 

1.  "  That  immediate  and  effectual  measures  be  taken  for  the  entire 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  colonies,  under  such  provisions  for 
regulating  the  condition  of  the  negroes  as  may  combine  their  welfare 
with  the  interests  of  the  proprietors. 

2.  "  That  it  is  expedient  that  all  children  born  after  the  passing  of 
any  Act,  or  who  shall  be  under  the  age  of  six  years  at  the  time  of 
passing  any  Act  of  Parliament  for  this  purpose,  be  declared  free ; 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  such  temporary  restrictions  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  their  support  and  maintenance. 

3  "  That  all  persons  now  slaves  shall  be  registered  as  appren- 
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ticed  labourers,  and  acquire  thereby  all  rights  and  privileges  of 
freemen  ;  subject  to  the  restriction  of  labouring,  under  conditions  and 
for  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  Parliament,  for  their  present  owners. 

4.  "  That,  towards  the  compensation  of  the  proprietors,  his  Majesty 
be  enabled  to  grant  to  them  a  sum  not  exceeding  20,000,000/.  ster- 
ling, to  be  appropriated  as  Parliament  shall  direct. 

5.  "  That  his  Majesty  be  enabled  to  defray  any  such  expense  as  he 
may  incur  in  establishing  an  efficient  stipendiary  magistracy  in  the 
colonies,  and  in  aiding  the  local  legislatures  in  providing,  upon  liberal 
and  comprehensive  principles,  for  the  religious  and  moral  education  of 
the  negro  population  to  be  emancipated." 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — It  is  of  the  very  utmost  importance 
that  the  5th  Resolution  should  be  agreed  to  to-night ;  the  packet  has 
been  delayed  for  a  considerable  time,  in  expectation  of  the  resolution 
being  agreed  to,  and  it  is  of  the  very  utmost  importance  that  it  should 
be  sent  out.  I  therefore  do  hope  that  the  Committee  will  see  how 
very  material  it  is  that  the  resolution  should  be  decided  to-night. 

The  question  was  then  put,  on  the  fifth  Resolution. 

Mr.  Baring. — I  most  decidedly  and  strenuously  object  to  an  addi- 
tional loan  of  10,000,000/.,  or  to  any  additional  loan  whatever. 
Really,  this  is  a  most  unjustifiable  proceeding.  The  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  thinks,  because  he  has  a  majority  at  his  back  ready 
to  support  him  in  any  proposition  which  he  may  think  fit  to  bring  for- 
ward, that  he  is  perfectly  sure  to  carry  it,  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
measure  itself  may  be.  I  protest,  most  decidedly,  against  letting  in 
by  a  sidewind,  a  proposition  which  has  been  introduced  in  this  way  in 
the  course  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — Sir,  if  the  Honourable  Gentleman, 
when  he  talks  of  a  majority  at  my  back,  means  to  say  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  who,  throughout  these  debates,  have  given  their 
support  to  carrying  a  measure  of  emancipation,  consists  of  the  general 
supporters  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  I  am  proud  and  happy  to 
say  that  I  believe  he  is  quite  right.  Undoubtedly  we  have  not,  to- 
night, derived  that  assistance  which  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
been  rendered  by  some  of  the  West  India  proprietors,  who  form  that 
political  party  to  which  the  Honourable  Gentleman  belongs.  I  assure 
the  House,  and  I  assure  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  that  in  making 
this  proposition,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  not  pledging  the  House  to 
the  expenditure  of  one  shilling  of  the  public  money.  The  propo- 
sition which  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  introduce,  will  not  be  a  ques- 
tion involving  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  or  thousands,  but  it  will 
be  a  question  involving  merely  the  appointment  of  stipendiary  magis- 
trates, who  shall  discharge  the  duty  of  adjudicating  between  the 
master  and  the  labourer,  and  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  will  be  likely 
to  discharge  that  duty  with  more  impartiality  than  could  otherwise 
be  expected.  I  do  assure  the  Honourable  Gentleman  that  there  is 
not  lurking,  in  this  proposition,  any  intention  whatever  to  make  an 
advance,  or  loan,  or  to  pledge  the  House  to  any  payment  whatever 
beyond  that  which  it  has  sanctioned  by  its  own  vote. 
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Mr.  Fowkll  Buxton. — Late  as  it  is,  I  feel  compelled  to  object 
to  two  or  three  words  in  this  resolution.  When  I  observe  that 
this  system  of  education  is  to  be  effected  through  the  local  legis- 
latures, I  cannot  but  remember  the  kind  of  disposition  they  have 
manifested  towards  the  religious  education  of  the  negroes.  The 
efforts  to  that  effect  made  by  the  "  Colonial  Church  Unions"  are 
fresh  in  my  recollection  j  and  I  think  it  important  the  House  should 
declare  the  principles  which  are  hereafter  to  govern  the  moral  and 
religious  education  of  the  negroes.  I  shall  move,  as  an  amendment, 
the  addition  of  words  which  have  been  used  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Secretary  in  his  speech, — namely,  "  that  the  system  of  instruction 
shall  be  conducted,  not  on  exclusive,  not  on  intolerant,  but  on  liberal 
and  comprehensive  principles."  I  am  the  more  anxious  on  this  point, 
as  I  know,  on  the  one  band,  the  extreme  animosity  of  the  colonists  to 
all  religious  teachers  of  their  slaves,  except  those  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  while,  on  the  other,  I  know  the  vast  benefits  which  the 
dissenting  missionaries  have  imparted,  and  are  likely  to  impart,  to 
the  negro  population.  I  think  a  system  of  perfect  and  unbounded 
toleration  ought  to  prevail  in  the  West  Indies,  as  in  England ;  and  I 
shall,  attaching  that  meaning  to  them,  move  for  the  introduction  of 
the  words,  "  on  liberal  and  comprehensive  principles." 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  can  assure  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Weymouth  that  his  Majesty's  Government  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  to  give  this  resolution  anything  like  an  exclusive  character. 
I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  zeal,  the  integrity,  and  the  assiduity  of  the 
missionaries  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England,  to  entertain  the 
slightest  wish,  even  supposing  we  had  the  power,  to  fetter  their  exer- 
tions, or  to  prevent  the  fullest  and  most  ample  religious  instruction 
being  afforded  by  missionaries  of  all  classes  ;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  thinks  that  it  is  necessary,  or  would  be  satis- 
factory, to  insert  these  words,  I  certainly  shall  not  object  to  their 
introduction. 

Mr.  Curteis. — In  my  opinion,  the  whole  of  this  expense  ought  to 
be  borne  by  the  colonies  themselves.  I  certainly  can  see  no  reason 
whatever  why  it  should  be  entailed  upon  this  country. 

The  Chairman.— It  is  proposed  to  insert,  in  the  last  line  but  one 
of  the  last  resolution,  after  the  word  provided,"  the  words  "on  liberal 
and  comprehensive  principles."  The  question  is,  that  these  words  be 
here  inserted. 

Agreed  to. 

The  Resolution  was  also  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wason. — I  will  not  give  the  House  the  trouble  of  dividing ; 
but  I  shall  beg  to  propose  a  resolution  to  this  effect :  "  That  whatever 
expense  may  be  incurred  shall  be  defrayed  by  a  tax  upon  property  in 
this  country." 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  negatived. 

The  House  resumed ;  Resolutions  reported ;  report  to  be  received 
tomorrow. 
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ADJOURNED  DEBATE  ON  THR  RESOLUTIONS. 
Wednesday,  June  12. 


On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  that  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Colonial  Slavery  be  now  reported, 

Mr.  Rioby  Wason  said, — I  trust  that  the  Right  Honourable  Se- 
cretary will  not  persist  in  reporting  these  resolutions  at  this  late  hour 
of  the  night. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— It  is  desirable  that  they  should  be 
reported  without  delay,  in  order  that  a  Bill,  founded  on  them,  may  be 
at  once  introduced.  In  point  of  fact,  this  may  be  considered  as  a  mere 
matter  of  form.  We  had  a  long  discussion  on  each  resolution;  it, 
therefore,  cannot  be  so  necessary  to  debate  each  of  them  again  at 
this  stage.  I  trust,  therefore,  the  Honourable  Gentleman  will  not  per- 
sist in  his  opposition  to  the  reception  of  the  Report. 

Mr.  Rigby  Wason. — I  have  amendments  to  propose  on  the  third 
and  fourth  Resolutions,  and  which  I  wish  to  have  placed  on  the  Jour* 
nals  of  the  House.  I  will  propose  these  amendments  now,  and  they 
can  be  oegatived  without  discussion,  by  which  means  they  will  be 
placed  on  the  Journals;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  will  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  upon  them  in  the  Committee  on  the  Bill. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — The  Honourable  Gentle- 
man will  have  quite  as  good  an  opportunity  of  proposing  his  scheme 
for  a  property-tax  for  the  payment  of  the  20,000,000*.  to  be  given  as 
the  compensation  to  the  slave  proprietors,  on  the  Committee  on  the 


Mr.  Rioby  Wason. — I  had  determined  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  every  stage  of  this  measure ;  but  I  will  not  persist  in  my 
opposition. 

Mr.  Godson.*— I  intend  to  propose  amendments  on  the  third  and 
fourth  Resolutions,  to  which  I  believe  there  are  no  objections.  I  in- 
tend to  move,  in  the  third  Resolution,  that  the  word  "  fixed  n  be  left 
out,  and  the  word  "  limited  "  be  inserted  in  its  place.  And,  in  the 
fourth  Resolution,  I  intend  to  move  that  after  the  word  "  proprietors,*' 
the  words  "  and  owners  "  be  inserted. 

Mr.  Bernal  then  reported  the  following  Resolutions:— 

1.  "  That  immediate  and  effectual  measures  be  taken  for  the  entire 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  colonies,  under  such  provisions 
for  regulating  the  condition  of  the  negroes  as  may  combine  their  wel- 
fare with  the  interests  of  the  proprietors. 

2.  "That  it  is  expedient  that  all  children  born  after  the  passing  of 
any  Act,  or  who  shall  be  under  the  age  of  six  years  at  the  time  of 
passing  any  Act  of  Parliament  for  this  purpose,  be  declared  free ; 


3.  "  That  all  persons  now  slaves  shall  be  registered  as  apprenticed 
labourers,  and  acquire  thereby  all  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen  ; 
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subject  to  the  restriction  of  labouring,  under  conditions  and  for  a 
time  to  be  fixed  by  Parliament,  for  their  present  owners. 

4.  "  That,  towards  the  compensation  of  the  proprietors,  his  Majesty 
be  enabled  to  grant  to  them  a  sum  not  exceeding  20,000,000/.  sterling, 
to  be  appropriated  as  Parliament  shall  direct. 

5.  "  That  his  Majesty  be  enabled  to  defray  any  such  expense  as  he 
may  incur  in  establishing  an  efficient  stipendiary  magistracy  in  the 
colonies,  and  in  aiding  the  local  legislatures  in  providing,  upon  liberal 
and  comprehensive  principles,  for  the  religious  and  moral  education  of 
the  negro  population  to  be  emancipated." 

The  first  and  second  Resolutions,  being  read  a  second  time,  were 
agreed  to. 

On  the  third  Resolution  being  read, 

Mr.  Godson  proposed  an  amendment  to  leave  out  the  word  "  fixed,** 
and  to  insert  the  word  "  limited  "  instead  thereof. 

Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Rioby  Wason  proposed  another  amendment,  by  adding,  at  the 
end  of  the  Resolution,  tne  words  "  and  to  enable  the  proprietors  of 
slaves  in  our  colonial  possessions  to  effect  the  transition  from  slave 
labour  to  free  labour,  his  most  gracious  Majesty  be  empowered  to  ad- 
vance annually,  by  way  of  loan,  to  those  proprietors  who  may  desire 
such  advance,  such  sums  as  shall  be  necessary  to  pay  adequate  wages 
to  the  negro  population,  and  that  such  loan  shall  constitute  the  first 
lien  upon  the  produce  of  the  estate.  That  to  induce  the  West  India 
proprietors  to  co-operate  cheerfully  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  it  is 
expedient  that  the  duty  should  be  lowered  from  24#.  to  12*.  per  hun- 
dred weight  on  sugar  produced  in  those  islands,  whose  colonial  assem- 
blies shall  emancipate  the  negro  population.  That  in  the  event  of 
these  resolutions  occesioning  any  loss  to  West  India  proprietors,  this 
House  will  grant,  by  way  of  compensation,  a  sum  of  money  not  ex- 
ceeding 15,000,000/.  sterling,  such  sum  to  be  paid  when  it  shall  be 
proved  that  the  loss  has  occurred." 

Question,  "That  those  words  be  there  added/'  put,  and  negatived. 
— Resolution,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  the  fourth  Resolution  being  read  a  second  time, 
Mr.  Godson  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that  after  the  word 
"  proprietors,"  the  words  "  and  owners,"  be  inserted. 
Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Rioby  Wason  proposed  another  amendment,  by  adding,  at 
the  end  of  the  Resolution,  the  words,  "  and  that,  inasmuch  as  a  great 
portion  of  the  sum  of  20,000,000/.  will  be  paid  to  the  relations  and 
connexions  of  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  is  unjust  to 
raise  such  sum  by  a  tax  upon  articles  consumed  by  the  industrious  and 
labouring  classes ;  this  House  will  therefore  impose  such  harden  upon 
property  in  this  country." 

Question — "That  those  words  be  there  added/'  put,  and  negatived. 
— Resolution,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
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On  the  fifth  Resolution  being  read  a  second  time, 

Mr.  Rigby  Wabon  said,— Ha*  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
made  any  sort  of  estimate  of  the  expense  which  the  appointment  of 
these  stipendiary  magistrates  is  likely  to  occasion — will  it  be  300,000/. 
or  400,000/.  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— -It  will  not  be  40,000/.  or  30,000/. 

The  fifth  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

Bill,  upon  the  said  Resolutions,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Stanley,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Solicitor  General. 
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Mr.  Ewart,  in  presenting  the  petition  of  merchants  and  shipowners 
of  Liverpool,  that  the  compensation  to  be  granted  to  the  colonists  for 
the  manumission  of  their  slaves  may  be  a  direct,  full,  and  final  one, 
and  not  an  indirect  and  secret  one,  such  as  the  present  monopoly 
and  bounty,  said, — I  cannot  refrain,  on  this  occasion,  from  observing 
that  the  vote  to  which  the  Committee  came,  on  a  former  night,  in 
reference  to  the  compensation  to  be  made  to  the  planters  of  the  West 
Indies,  did  astonish  me;  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  agreed  to  with 
great  haste.  I  have  never  yet  heard  why  the  amount  of  compensation 
should  be  all  at  once  increased  from  15,000,000/.  to  20,000,000/.  I 
listened  with  very  anxious  attention  to  the  discussions ;  and  I  was,  in- 
deed, truly  sorry  to  find  so  large  an  increase  of  money  voted  without 
any  sufficient  reason  being  assigned.  This  petition  is  one  of  such 
vast  importance  to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
country,  that  I  think  I  shall  best  shew  the  extent  of  the  question 
which  it  involves,  by  reading  the  greater  part  of  its  statement.  Be- 
sides the  prayer — the  substance  of  which  I  have  already  repeated— 
this  petition  further  prays  for  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  upon  the 
importation  of  sugar  for  the  purposes  of  refining.  The  petitioners 
state,  that  they  have  heretofore  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with 
Brazil,  St.  Domingo,  Cuba,  India,  Batavia,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
which  countries  are  mainly  supplied  with  British  manufactures;  but, 
that,  owing  to  the  high  and  prohibitory  duties  levied  on  the  chief  pro- 
ductions of  those  countries  (sugar  and  coffee)  on  their  importation 
into  this  country,  they  suffered  great  inconvenience  and  loss  in  carry- 
ing on  their  trade  with  those  countries,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  return  freights  for  their  ships  and  remittances  for  their  mer- 
chandise ;  that  the  consequence  of  this  state  of  the  law  is  to  encourage 
foreign  commerce,  to  the  great  injury  and  depression  of  that  of  this 
kingdom  ;  that  they  are  prompted  humbly  to  represent  the  difficulties 
under  which  their  commerce  and  shipping  labour  at  this  late  period  of 
the  Session,  in  order  that  their  interest  may  be  fully  considered  in  the 
settlement  of  the  important  colonial  measure  now  before  Parliament 
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and  that  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  home  market  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  the  colonies,  and  the  large  bounties  granted  on  the  re-exportation  of 
their  sugars  and  molasses  in  a  manufactured  state,  may  be  especially 
inquired  into  and  discussed.  The  petitioners  go  on  to  state  that  the 
colonies  do  not  contribute  anything  to  the  revenue  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  that  their  government  and  protection  are  a  heavy  charge 
upon  it,  whilst  there  is  annually  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  on  the  ex- 
portation of  refined  sugar  and  bastards  nearly  500,000/.;  that  the 
high  price  of  sugar  and  coffee,  owing  to  this  bounty  and  monopoly, 
operates  as  a  direct  tax  upon  the  consumers  of  this  kingdom  of  nearly 
2,000,0001.,  and  that  it  tends  so  materially  to  restrain  the  consumption 
of  these  important  articles,  as  further  to  injure  the  revenue  to  the 
probable  extent  of  1,500,000/.  That  the  exports  of  British  manufac- 
tures and  produce  to  the  afore-named  countries  exceed  by  five-fold 
those  to  our  West  India  colonies,  with  a  field  for  unlimited  extension; 
whilst  our  imports,  admitted  to  consumption,  from  those  countries,  do 
not  amount  to  one-fourth  the  value  of  our  exports.  The  petitioners 
estimate  the  loss  to  the  revenue  and  commerce  of  the  country  by 
the  present  restrictive  system,  by  bounties  actually  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury,  by  indirect  taxation,  by  the  restraint  upon  the  consumption, 
and  upon  the  extension  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  at  fully 
5,000,000/.  annually.  They  express  a  hope  that  whilst  the  House  is 
legislating  for  the  benefit  of  the  slaves  in  our  distant  colonies,  it  will 
also  consider  the  present  condition  and  future  welfare  of  the  labouring 
population  at  home,  especially  the  mariners,  and  those  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  who  are  mainly  dependent  for  their  daily  bread  on 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  our  foreign  commerce ;  and  they 
pray  that  the  House  will  take  their  petition  into  consideration,  and, 
whatever  compensation  may  be  granted  to  the  colonists  for  the  ma- 
numission of  their  slaves,  or  for  any  other  of  their  just  rights  and 
privileges  which  they  now  possess,  that  they  may  be  direct,  full, 
and  final. 

[Having  read  the  petition,  the  Honourable  Gentleman  continued, — ] 

Sir,  it  is  not  only  upon  the  shipping  interest  that  this  evil  falls,  but 
it  equally  affects  the  sugar-manufacturers  of  this  country.  The  nu- 
merous petitions  from  the  sugar-refiners  fully  attest  this  fact,  and 
shew  a  most  lamentable  decrease  in  their  trade,  amounting  almost  to 
absolute  ruin ;  while,  in  other  countries  sugar-manufactures  are  ex- 
tending just  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  evil,  however,  rests  not 
with  the  sugar-refiners  alone ;  it  extends  itself  more  or  less  to  all  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country.  If  the  prayer  of  these  petitioners 
were  granted,  the  labour  of  the  country,  which  the  Noble  Lord  has 
stated  it  to  be  the  great  object  of  his  policy  to  advance,  would  be 
materially  benefited.  But,  Sir,  if  the  evil  complained  of  thus  affects 
the  sugar-refiners,  the  various  manufacturers,  and  the  labourers  of 
this  country,  how  does  it  fall  upon  the  consumers  ?  Have  not  the 
consumers  a  right  to  demand,  when  you  are  about  to  change  your 
colonial  policy,  a  reduction  of  colonial  monopoly?  I  do  not  object 
to  a  full  and  fair  compensation  to  the  planters ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
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approve  of  it;  but  I  do  say,  that  the  people  of  England  have  a  right 
to  claim  a  fair  return  for  such  compensation.  I  never  can  consent  to 
vote  away  such  an  immense  sum  of  money  as  20,000,000/.  without 
some  substantial  reason  being  assigned  for  its  outlay,  or  unless  the 
people  have  a  full,  fair,  and  complete  remuneration  for  the  sacrifice 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  make. 

Mr.  Thicknesse.— I  beg  leave  to  support  this  petition.  I  con- 
sider the  20,000,000/.  about  to  be  granted  to  the  colonial  proprietors 
to  be  a  most  ample  compensation  to  them,  not  only  for  their  slaves, 
but  also  for  the  monopoly  which  they  now  enjoy. 

Colonel  Williams. — I  think  that  these  petitioners  have  brought 
forward  a  great  national  grievance.  We  have  too  long  been  subject 
to  colonial  domination,  and  I  think  it  is  high  time, — and  especially 
at  this  critical  moment,<*-to  overthrow  that  system  and  begin  a  new 
one.  As  to  the  grant  to  the  planters,  I  did  not  vote  20,000,000/.  as  a 
compensation,  because  I  never  considered  them  to  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation ;  but  my  view  was,  to  aid  in  the  amicable  settlement  of  the 
question.  With  respect  to  the  tax  on  foreign  sugar,  I  think  that  we 
are  entitled  to  a  free-trade  not  only  in  that,  but  on  any  other  article 
of  consumption.  We  are  told  that  it  is  necessary  for  our  manufac- 
turers that  we  should  have  colonies.  Now  it  appears  that  foreign 
colonies  take  5,000,000/.  more  of  our  manufactures  than  our  own 
colonies  take j  this  argument,  therefore,  fails.  I  have  always  sus- 
pected that  the  colonies  were  retained,  not  so  much  to  benefit  our 
manufacturers,  as  to  supply  an  ample  provision  for  the  off-sets  of  the 
aristocracy. 

Mr.  Strickland.— I  supported  the  grant  of  20,000,000/.  the  other 
night;  but  I  do  say  that  nothing  could  have  prevented  me  from  op- 
posing it  most  strenuously  if  it  had  not  been  that  I  looked  forward 
to  an  entire  change  in  our  colonial  system.  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
are  bound  to  make  some  return  to  the  people  for  that  great  sacrifice  ; 
and  while  they  are  making  their  arrangements  not  only  with  the  West 
Indies,  but  also  with  the  East,  I  think  it  a  good  opportunity  to  do 
something  to  improve  the  situation  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
Let  Government  do  away  with  this  monopoly.  It  is  true  that  the 
raising  the  tax  from  24s.  to  27s.  brings  the  West  and  East  India 
sugars  nearer  together  than  they  are  according  to  the  present  scale 
of  duty;  yet  Government  should,  in  fact,  carry  the  principle  still 
further,  and  impose  an  equal  duty  on  the  sugar  of  both  countries. 

Mr.  Buckingham. — 1  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  House  by  any 
observations  upon  the  case  of  these  petitioners ;  but  I  cannot  permit 
this  opportunity  to  pass,  without  remarking  that  this  is  an  instance  of 
the  impolicy  of  that  system  which  has  been  so  long  pursued  by  this 
country,—- namely,  that  of  raising  a  revenue  upon  the  raw  materials  of 
our  manufactures  imported  from  the  various  parts  of  the  world.  Not- 
withstanding we  have  a  larger  amount  of  disposable  capital  than  any 
other  country,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  our  trade  and  commerce  are 
deteriorating,  while  those  of  other  nations  progress.  Having  had  the 
opportunity,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  of  seeing  the  operation 
of  our  commercial  system,  1  must  state  it  as  my  conviction  that 
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one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  existing  state  of  our  commerce  is  the 
excessive  imposts  placed  upon  every  species  of  raw  produce  im- 
ported into  this  country.  When  the  trade  with  India  was  thrown 
open,  ships  went  out,  and  on  their  returning  without  profit,  every  body 
seemed  puzzled  to  know  what  caused  the  failure.  There  was  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  disposing  of  any  part  of  our  manufactures  in 
that  country ;  but  the  difficulty  was,  to  know  what  commodities  to 
take  in  return.  It  was  necessary  to  have  heavy  goods  as  well  as 
light;  and  sugar  was  naturally  looked  for,  but  the  ereat  duty  on  it 
.  made  it  impossible  for  the  merchants  to  take  it,  and  the  ships  were 
unable  to  obtain  return  cargoes.  The  Americans,  having  no  such 
system  of  protecting  duties,  the  result  is,  that  they  dispose  of  four- 
fold more  commodities  than  they  would  otherwise  do,  in  that  trade, 
but  for  our  absurd  laws,  which,  in  effect,  afford  them  a  premium. 

Mr.  Mark  Phillips.— I  feel  so  strongly  on  this  subject,  that  on 
the  night  when  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  sub* 
mitted  to  the  House  his  resolution  for  granting  compensation  to  the 
West  Indian  planters,  I  came  down  prepared  to  have  moved,  as  a 
condition  to  be  attached  to  any  vote  for  compensation,  "  that  from 
the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  measure  of  emancipation,  the  bounty 
now  paid  on  the  exportation  of  refined  sugar  should  cease  and  de- 
termine, and  that  foreign  sugars  should  be  allowed  to  be  refined  in 
bond."  I  am  not  prepared  to  vote  for  or  affirm  any  specific  sum  in 
the  shape  of  compensation,  therefore,  unconditionally,  or  to  uphold 
the  present  West  India  monopoly;  for  whilst  we  are  making  a  bar- 
gain, we  ought  to  make  it,  if  possible,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
beneficial  to  all  parties. 

It  appears,  by  an  official  document  laid  upon  the  Table  of  this 
House  only  last  week,  that  the  gross  payments  made  in  the  shape  of 
bounties  or  drawback  on  British  refined  sugar  exported  from  this 
country,  were  960,1012.  19#.  in  the  year  ending  January  5,  1833; 
but  it  is  set  forth  in  the  petition  before  us,  that  this  is  by  no  means 
the  full  extent  of  the  loss  which  the  country  sustains.  It  is  stated, 
in  a  publication  issued  a  short  time  since  by  a  member  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Association  at  Liverpool, — 

"  That  the  direct  loss  to  the  revenue  by  this  concealed  bounty  on 
refined  sugars  and  bastards,  is  not  less  than  from  300,000/.  to 
400,000/.  annually ;  and  as  this  bounty  must  greatly  enhance  the 
price  of  sugar  to  the  home  consumer,  the  people  of  this  country  are 
paying,  annually,  to  the  West  Indians  an  additional  tax  of  from 
1,000,000/.  to  2,000,000/.  more  on  the  sugar  they  consume  than 
they  otherwise  would,  were  it  not  for  this  concealed  bounty  and 
monopoly." 

I  will  not  yield  to  any  one,  either  in  this  House  or  out  of  this 
House,  in  a  sincere  desire  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  and  if  I  am 
told  that,  by  admitting  foreign  sugars  for  refinement,  in  bond,  I 
should  be  guilty  of  inconsistency,  and  should  thereby  encourage  the 
slave  trade  or  slave  labour  in  other  countries ;  I  would  reply,  that  I 
cannot  understand  how*  according  to  the  system  on  which  toe  trade 
is  carried  on  between  this  country  and  the  Brazils  in  particular  at 
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ihe  present  moment,  I  could,  by  simply  placing  the  merchants  of  this 
country  in  a  situation  to  receive  back  cargoes  of  sugar  from  the  Bra- 
zils for  refinement  here,  in  return  for  the  merchandise  they  have 
shipped,  give  any  encouragement  whatever  to  the  traffic  in  slaves  in 
the  Brazils.  At  the  present  moment  the  Brazilian  merchant  cannot 
find  a  return  cargo  for  his  vessels,  except  at  the  ports  whence  cotton 
is  now  shipped ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  through  the  operation 
of  our  present  laws,  the  sugar,  which  can  neither  be  imported  for 
consumption  here,  nor  even  for  the  purpose  of  being  refined,  goes 
direct  to  the  Continent  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  is  there  refined,  by 
which  means  we  lose  valuable  employment  for  our  shipping,  and  em- 
ployment for  those  who  would  be  engaged  in  the  process  of  refinery. 
I  beg  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  House  a  statement  in  con- 
nexion with  this  subject,  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  Session,  and 
which  is  of  such  importance,  that  I  now  venture  to  repeat  it, — 
namely,  that  during  the  whole  of  last  year,  out  of  fifty-one  vessels 
which  had  sailed  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  alone, 
not  one  returned  to  this  country  freighted  with  Brazilian  produce, 
owing  to  the  restrictions  at  present  existing,  which  may  account,  in 
part,  for  that  loud  lamentation  we  hear  raised  frequently  in  this 
House,  with  respect  to  the  present  condition  of  the  shipping  interest. 

To  revert  to  the  West  India  monopoly,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that 
although  I  have  expressed,  and  always  shall  express,  my  hostility  to 
it,  I  am  content  not  to  seek  its  total  extinction  at  the  present  moment. 
I  am  so  anxious  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  West  Indians,  and  that  the 
great  measure  now  in  progress  may  be  carried  on  to  its  completion, 
that  during  the  arrangements  necessary  for  giving  it  effect,  which 
may  occupy  a  year  or  two, — I  would  not  be  pertinacious  as  to  the 
extinction  of  the  existing  monopoly;  but  I  shall,  nevertheless,  in 
the  mean  time,  advocate,  with  the  petitioner,  the  free  admission  of 
our  East  India  sugars  on  terms  of  equality  with  those  of  our  other 
colonies. 

1  desire,  before  I  sit  down,  to  place  myself  right  with  the  House 
upon  one  point  in  connexion  with  the  present  topic.  At  an  early 
period  of  the  Session  I  was  reported  to  have  said,  that  out  of  216 
sugar  refineries  in  London,  only  67  remained  in  work  at  that  moment; 
The  error  of  this  report  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  refinery  trade,  as  no  such  number  of  refineries  exists.  What 
I  said  was,  that  out  of  216  sugar  pans,  67  were  idle, — the  word  "  re- 
fineries" having,  by  mistake,  been  used  for  "  sugar  pans."  The  con- 
dition of  the  refiners,  I  understand,  has  not  improved  in  the  least 
since  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  it  must  be  impossible 
for  them,— having  borrowed  capitals  invested  in  the  buildings  and 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  process  of  refining, — to  pay  the  interest 
of  such  capital  whilst  their  concerns  are  not  in  operation ;  and  no 
profit  can  be  realized,  because  no  work  is  carried  on.  The  allega- 
tions of  the  petition  are  worthy  the  serious  and  immediate  attention 
of  this  House,  and  of  his  Majesty's  Government. 

Mr.  Clay. — Having  already  expressed  my  opinions  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  not  say  one  word  upon  it  on  this  occasion  j  but  seeing 
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the  Noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  place,  I  wish 
to  ask  him  whether  the  Government  are  prepared  to  carry  the  very 
beneficial  alteration  of  admitting  foreign  sugars  to  be  refined,  for 
exportation  into  immediate  execution?  I  can  state  that  within  a  short 
period,  the  fitting-up  of  ten  complete  refining-houses  upon  the  best 
principles  is  in  progress  on  the  Continent ;  the  machinery  for  which, 
executed  upon  the  most  approved  system,  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
in  London,  ready  to  lie  sent  off*. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer*— In  answer  to  the  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman,  I  beg  to  state  that  it  certainly  is  my  opinion 
that  the  restriction  which  prevents  foreign  sugar  from  being  intro- 
duced into  this  country  to  be  refined  for  exportation  is  a  great  evil 
to  the  manufacturers,  and  of  no  advantage  to  the  West  India  colo- 
nies. But  with  respect  to  the  period  of  bringing  forward  the  pro- 
posed relaxation  of  the  law,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  when  such 
a  question  as  that  respecting  slavery  is  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  it  would  not  be  fit  to  bring  forward  the  proposition.  I 
am  quite  aware  of  the  disadvantage  which  must  result  to  the  trade 
from  any  delay ;  and  I  feel  quite  confident  that  the  sugar-refining 
interest  cannot  be  suffered  to  remain  in  their  present— 1  will  not  say 
depressed— but  oppressed  state  much  longer.  1  should  hope  that  the 
House  would  be  called  upon  next  Session  to  take  some  decisive  steps 
upon  this  question ;  but  under  existing  circumstances,  I  do  not  think 
it  ought  to  be  agitated  now. 

Lord  Viscount  San  don. — If  foreign  sugar,  for  refining,  can  be 
safely  admitted  without  bringing  it  into  home  consumption — it  is  de- 
sirable that  it  should  be  so;  and  as  1  believe  that  object  can  be 
effected,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  measure  cannot  be  for  the  pre- 
sent brought  forward.  At  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  these  interests,  we  are  bound 
to  avoid  a  premature  discussion.  With  respect  to  the  free  admission 
of  foreign  sugars,  I  cannot  help  observing  that  there  would  be  some- 
thing inconsistent  in  our  first  granting  a  large  sum  to  our  own  colo- 
nists in  order  to  get  rid  of  slave  labour;  and  then  holding  out  a 
premium  to  slavery  in  foreign  colonies  by  admitting  their  sugars 
raised  by  slave  labour,  for  home  consumption. 

Mr.  Prymk. — While  I  admit  the  impropriety  of  discussing  the 
general  question  at  the  present  moment,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  renewal  of  the  mere  extension  of  the  privilege  conferred  on 
the  refiners  of  sugars  by  the  Bill  which  has  just  expired,  would  not 
be  disturbing  that  question. 

Mr.  Ewart. — It  is  stated  that  the  admission  of  foreign  sugars 
may  be  the  means  of  encouraging  slavery  ;  now  at  all  events  in  the 
East  India  Colonies  the  labour  is  free.  But  I  am  not  speaking  of 
sugars,  alone,  but  of  coffee  and  other  produce.  My  argument  was 
this — not  only  that  sugar  should  be  admitted  for  the  benefit  of  our 
home  refiners,  but  that  all  produce  should  be  admitted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  home  consumer. 

Mr.  Ruthven. — I  voted  against  the  grant  of  20,000,000/.  to  the 
planters,  because  I  did  not  think  it  just  to  the  people,  nor  due  to  the 
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planters.  The  question  is  between  free  labour  and  slave  labour ; 
and  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  change  may  not  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  planters,  themselves ;  the  vote,  therefore,  was  alto* 
^ether  premature.  With  respect  to  this  petition,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  East  and  West  India  sugars,  ought  to  be  put  upon  an  equal 
footing. 

The  petition  was  then  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  COMMONS. 

Thursday,  June  20. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  and  other  Honourable  Members  brought  up 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Commons,  desiring  a  Conference  with 
their  Lordships,  upon  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
internal  government  and  prosperity  of  his  Majesty's  colonial  pos- 
sessions. 

The  Messengers  from  the  Commons  having  withdrawn,  the  question 
was  put  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  agreed  to,  that  a  Conference 
be  held,  forthwith  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  the  Commons  were 
called  in  and  informed  accordingly. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  beg  to  move  that  the  following  Lords  be 
appointed  to  conduct  the  Conference  on  the  part  of  your  Lordships, 
with  the  Managers  for  the  Commons : — The  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Earls  of  Wicklow  and  Gosford,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  Lords  Suffield  and  Lyttelton. 

The  Deputy-Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  informed  their  Lordships  that 
the  Managers  of  the  Conference,  on  the  part  of  the  Commons,  awaited 
their  Lordships  in  the  Painted  Chamber ;  and  the  Noble  Lords  above 
named  left  the  House  for  the  Painted  Chamber  accordingly.  On  their 
return,-— 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  said,— I  have  to  inform  your  Lordships,  that 
the  Lords  appointed  by  this  House  to  conduct  the  Conference  with 
the  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Commons,  have  proceeded  to  hold 
such  Conference  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  the  Managers  from 
the  Commons  have  communicated  the  following  resolutions,  to  which 
they  desire  your  Lordships'  concurrence : — 

1.  "  That  immediate  and  effectual  measures  be  taken  for  the  entire 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  colonies,  under  such  provisions 
for  regulating  the  condition  of  the  negroes  as  may  combine  their 
welfare  with  the  interests  of  the  proprietors. 

2.  "  That  it  is  expedient  that  all  children  born  after  the  passing  of 
aoy  Act,  or  who  shall  be  under  the  age  of  six  years  at  the  time  of 
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passing  any  Act  of  Parliament  for  this  purpose,  be  declared  free ; 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  such  temporary  restrictions  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  their  support  and  maintenance. 

3.  "  That  all  persons  now  slaves  shall  be  registered  as  apprenticed 
labourers,  and  acquire  thereby  all  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen ; 
subject  to  the  restriction  of  labouring,  under  conditions  and  for  a 
time  to  be  fixed  by  Parliament,  for  their  present  owners. 

4.  "  That,  towards  the  compensation  of  the  proprietors,  his  Majesty 
be  enabled  to  grant  to  them  a  sum  not  exceeding  20,000,000/.  sterling, 
to  be  appropriated  as  Parliament  shall  direct. 

5.  "  That  his  Majesty  be  enabled  to  defray  any  such  expense  as 
he  may  incur  in  establishing  an  efficient  stipendiary  magistracy  in 
the  colonies,  and  in  aiding  the  local  legislatures  in  providing,  upon 
liberal  and  comprehensive  priuciples,  for  the  religious  and  moral 
education  of  the  negro  population  to  be  emancipated.*' 

I  beg  to  move  that  these  resolutions  be  printed. 

Ordered. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  beg  to  give  notice,  that  on  Tuesday  next, 
understanding  that  will  be  a  convenient  day,  I  6hall  move  that  these 
resolutions  be  taken  into  consideration ;  and  for  which  day  I  move 
that  the  Lords  be  summoned. 

Ordered. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

CONFERENCE. 

Thursday,  June  20. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  reported  that  the  Lords  do  agree  to 
a  Conference,  and  appoint  the  same  immediately  in  the  Painted 
Chamber. 

Ordered  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  manage  the  said  Confer- 
ence and  a  Committee  was  appointed,  of  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley, 
Lord  Viscount  Duncannon,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Sinclair,  Mr.  Chichester, 
Mr.  Bernal,  Mr.  O'Connell,  Admiral  Adam,  Mr.  Robert  Shawe,  Mr. 
Hume,  Mr.  Bethell,  Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  Mr.  Wilks,  Mr.  Halcomb, 
Mr.  Charles  Wood,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Mr.  Hughes  Hughes,  Mr.  Finn. 

Then  the  names  of  the  Managers  were  called  over ;  and  they  went 
to  the  Conference  ;  and  being  returned, 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  reported  that  the  Managers  had  been  at 
the  Conference,  which  was  managed  on  the  part  of  the  Lords  by  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal ;  and  that  they  had  communicated  to  their  Lordships 
the  Resolutions  of  this  House,  and  had  left  the  same  with  their 
Lordships. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Monday,  June  24. 

Lord  Ellen  borough. — Before  your  Lordships  proceed  to  the 
Order  of  the  Day,  on  the  question  of  this  House  resolving  itself  into 
a  Committee  on  the  Local  Jurisdiction  Bill,  I  am  anxious  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
with  respect  to  which  it  is  very  desirable  that  an  answer  should  be 
given,  with  a  view  to  your  Lordships  being  enabled  to  form  a  correct 
judgment,  as  to  the  propriety  or  otherwise,  of  acquiescing  in  the 
resolutions  which  have  been  sent  up  from  the  House  of  Commons  for 
our  concurrence,  and  which  are  to  be  debated  to-morrow.  1  trust 
that,  to  the  question  which  I  am  about  to  put,  the  Noble  Earl  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  giving  me  an  answer.  The  first  part  of  the  question 
relates  to  the  compensation  intended  to  be  granted  to  the  West  India 
proprietors  and  owners  of  slaves.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  at  what 
time,  and  in  what  manner,  the  20,000,000/.  to  be  granted  to  them  is 
to  be  raised,  and  in  what  mode  it  is  proposed  to  pay  the  interest  of 
that  sum  ?  It  is,  also,  extremely  important  to  know  whether  it  be 
the  iotention  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  propose  any  measure  to 
Parliament,  this  year,  with  the  view  of  carrying  into  effect  these  reso- 
lutions, or  any  other  resolutions,  from  the  Commons? 

Earl  Grey. — 1  apprehend  that  the  proper  time  for  putting  this 
question  would  be  when  the  resolutions  had  come  regularly  under  the 
House.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
intended,  as  stated  in  these  resolutions,  to  grant  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  relief  of  West  India  proprietors,  in  cases  of  loss, — the  grant  of 
money  for  that  purpose  being  contingent  upon  the  legislative  as- 
semblies adopting  such  arrangements  as  the  Legislature  may  deter- 
mine upon  for  carrying  emancipation  into  effect.  As  to  the  terms 
upon  which,  and  the  time  when,  the  money  is  to  be  raised,  I  am  not  at 
present  prepared  to  give  an  answer.  It  will  be  incumbent  on  us,  to- 
morrow, to  shew  that  the  general  principle  on  which  the  measure  will 
proceed,  is,  to  give  freedom  to  the  slave  population  upon  the  plan 
of, — and  subject  to, — compensation;  the  amount  of  which,  in  the 
several  cases,  is  to  be  determined  upon  hereafter.  With  respect  to 
the  other  part  of  the  question,  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  the  intention 
of  bis  Majesty's  Government  to  propose  any  measure  during  the  pre- 
sent Session,  I  beg  to  inform  the  Noble  Lord  that  the  Bill  is  already 
prepared,  and  will  be  presented  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight. 

Lord  Ellenborough.— I  beg  to  ask  the  Noble  Earl  whether 
the  Bill  relates  simply  to  compensation,  or  whether  it  embraces  the 
other  points  embraced  in  my  question  ? 

Earl  Grey. — I  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  the  Noble  Lord  that 
the  Bill  includes  the  other  points,  as  well  as  that  of  compensation. 
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PETITION. 
Tuesday,  June  25. 

Lord  Suffield. — I  have  a  petition  to  present  to  your  Lordships, 
praying  that  you  will  pass  a  Bill  now  before  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  and  which  is  shortly  expected  here,  for  the  e mancipation 
of  the  slaves  in  the  West  India  colonies. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham.— There  is  no  Bill  before  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  on  the  subject  to  which  the  petition  refers. 

Lord  Suffield. — It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  a  measure  is  in 
contemplation,  to  which  this  petition  relates.  Although  not  strictly  in 
order,  I  trust  I  have  taken  no  improper  opportunity  

The  Duke  of  Buckingham. — What  is  the  prayer  of  the  petition? 

Lord  Suffield. — They  pray  your  Lordships  to  pass  the  Bill  now 
before  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham. — There  is  no  Bill  on  this  subject 
before  the  other  House  of  Parliament ;  and,  when  brought  in,  it  may 
be  so  altered,  that  the  petitioners  themselves  would  not  pray  for  its 
passing. 

Lord  Suffield. — Yielding  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Noble  Duke, 
1  beg  leave  to  withdraw  the  petition  for  the  present. 

The  petition  was  then,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


ON  THE  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — My  Lords,  I  stand  before  your  Lordships, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  under  your  consideration  a  question,  of 
which  no  man  can  over-rate  the  importance  or  the  difficulty ;  and  I 
assure  your  Lordships  I  approach  the  execution  of  that  duty  with 
feelings  of  embarrassment  and  anxiety,  which  in  a  Parliamentary  life 
of  not  much  less  than  thirty  years,  I  never  before  experienced.  My 
Lords,  I  cannot  but  feel  how  much,  in  dealing  witli  a  subject  of  such 
immense  importance  and  extent,  I  stand  in  need  of  your  Lordships' 
patient  indulgence ;  and  although,  I  must  feel,  that  if  I  were  to  ask 
for  that  indulgence,  on  any  consideration  that  related  to  myself,  it 
might  have  the  appearance  of  being  merely  mock  humility ;  yet,  my 
Lords,  I  am  confident  you  will  bestow  it  on  me,  in  consequence  of 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  great  question  now  before  us. 

My  Lords,  the  House  of  Commons,  after  much  deliberation,  and 
much  discussion,  carried  on  for  some  years,  and  in  every  variety  of 
shape,  have  come  to  certain  resolutions  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
slavery  in  his  Majesty's  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  to  which  reso- 
lutions they  seek  the  concurrence  of  this  House.  My  Lords,  it  is  a 
great  subject — it  involves  mighty  details,  affecting  not  merely  a  great 
number  of  individuals,  whose  situation  is  utterly  unlike  that  of  any 
other  British  subjects;  but  it  involves  also  considerations  affecting 
the  interests  of  those  persons,  under  whom  the  first  class  to  whom  I 
have  referred  have  lived.    It  deeply  affects,  also,  commercial  and 
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political  interests  of  unequalled  extent  and  magnitude,  going  through 
almost  indescribable  and  endless  ramifications,  and  affecting  almost 
every  class  of  persons  in  the  country.  It  involves  also  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  is  presented  for  your  Lordships'  consideration — the  impo- 
sition upon  trie  people  of  this  country  of  a  very  considerable  burden, 
as  the  means  of  bringing  to  an  issue  the  object  sought  for  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  asking  your  Lordships  to  accede  to  these  resolutions,  I  must 
begin,  in  the  first  place,  by  explaining  to  your  Lordships  the  grounds 
on  which  1  do  not  ask  for  that  concurrence.  I  beg  to  say  I  do  not 
ask  it  from  any  fancy  or  speculation  of  my  own,  nor  from  any  wild, 
or  enthusiastic,  or  what  may  be  deemed  fanatical,  views  of  the  ab- 
stract justice  of  the  case.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  have  con- 
sidered this  question,  I  must  admit,  without  having  his  feelings 
deeply  interested  in  the  result ;  but  from  the  situation  in  which  I  have 
been  placed  with  respect  to  it,  having  been  called  upon  for  some  years 
to  apply  my  attention  to  it,  and  to  take  part,  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  in  the  various  steps  recommended  to  Parliament,  I  have  ear- 
nestly, anxiously,  and,  I  believe,  successfully,  endeavoured  to  divest 
myself  of  all  those  feelings  which  the  nature  of  the  question  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite,  and  to  approach  it  with  that  calmness,  and  that 
absence  of  indiscriminate  speculation  which,  in  all  cases  of  this  de- 
scription, is  most  desirable  when  discussing  questions  leading  to 
great  practical  results.  Still  less,  my  Lords,  should  I  have  been 
induced  to  take  the  part  which  I  have  done  in  respect  of  this  ques- 
tion, from  any  wish  or  desire  to  conciliate  any  party  in  this  country. 
I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  persons  in  England  who 
have  applied  their  minds,  and  exerted  their  utmost  energies  for  years 
past,  to  produce  on  the  public  mind  a  deep  impression  as  regards  the 
guilt  of  slavery,  and,  consequently,  of  the  uecessity  which  exists  for 
its  abolition;  but  I  never  have  wished  to  pursue  that  course;  I 
never  have  been  influenced,  neither  has  the  Government  been  influ- 
enced, by  any  wish,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  conciliating  any  pa  ty, 
to  bring  into  any  hazard  those  great  interests  which  are  involved  in 
this  vast  question. 

[At  this  point  the  Noble  Earl  became  much  exhausted,  and  was  for 
some  seconds  unable  to  proceed.] 

Several  Noble  Lords. — Hear  1  Hear !  Hear ! 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — Your  Lordships  are  much  more  indulgent  to 
me  than  I  deserve.  I  assure  your  Lordships  I  deeply  feel  the  kind- 
ness you  have  manifested  towards  me.  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
explain  the  real  grounds  on  which  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  concur  in 
these  resolutions ;  and  by  acceding  to  them,  your  Lordships  will  not 
only  do  a  great  act  of  justice  and  humanity,  but,  in  addition  to  an 
act  of  justice  and  humanity,  you  will  also  be  doing:  a  great  act  of 
public  policy.  When  I  urge  this  on  the  attention  of  your  Lordships 
on  the  ground  of  public  policy,  I  beg  to  add  that  consideration  to  the 
two  other  inducements  to  which  I  have  just  referred  as  likely  to  influ- 
ence your  Lordships'  decision ;  because,  however  deeply  interested 
men's  feelings  may  be  on  the  ground  of  justice  and  humanity,  I  un- 
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doubtedly  do  feel  that,  upon  a  question  of  this  kind,  that  ground  alone 
ought  not  to  induce  your  Lordships,  hastily  and  rashly,  and  without 
due  consideration  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  meeting  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  case,  to  take  the  course  recommended  to  you,  unless 
public  policy  requires  it. 

[Here  the  Noble  Earl  became  so  indisposed,  as  to  be  compelled  to 
sit  down.] 

The  Earl  of  Winch ilsea. — I  am  sure  your  Lordships  will  con- 
sider, under  the  circumstances  in  which  my  Noble  Friend  is  placed, 
that  it  would  be  advisable,  considering  the  importance  of  this  question, 
that  the  debate  be  adjourned. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  beg  to  thank  iny  Noble  Friend — for  I  am 
quite  sure  he  will  not  be  offended  with  me  for  calling  him  so— for  his 
kind  consideration ;  but  it  is  far  from  my  wish  that  a  question  of  this 
nature,  and  which  is  of  so  great  importance,  should  be  postponed  on 
any  ground  personal  to  myself ;  and  therefore,  with  the  permission  of 
the  House,  I  will  proceed.  The  ground  on  which  I  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  acauiesce  in  these  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
not  founded  upon  any  vague,  indefinite,  speculative  views  of  mere  ab- 
stract principles ;  I  wish  to  found  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  change 
which  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  involve,  upon  this, 
that  the  state  of  things  is  such  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  left  in 
the  situation  they  are.  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  your  Lord- 
ships that  a  course  of  events,  which  no  human  power  could  control, 
and  which  no  human  efforts  could  prevent,  have  brought  this  question 
to  such  a  point,  that  if  we  do  not  now  endeavour,  steadily,  fearlessly, 
and  honestly  to  settle  it,  every  interest  connected  with  the  colonies 
will  be  left  in  a  state  of  irretrievable  confusion.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  speculative  theories,  or  in  speculative 
humanity,  that  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  adopt  these  resolutions ;  but  it 
is  because  I  feel  that  in  so  adopting  them  your  Lordships  will  take  the 
only  course  which,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  can  save  these 
colonies  from  those  dangers  which  God  forbid  should  ever  fall  upon 
them.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  could  contemplate  without  dread 
all  those  vast  interests,  and  the  property  connected  with  them,  being 
involved  in  that  state  of  ruin,  although  there  are  persons  who  are  ab- 
surd enough  to  think  that  these  events  might  take  place  without  pre- 
judicing the  interests  of  this  country.  The  ground  of  this  proceeding 
is  founded  on  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  what  your  Lordships 
have  to  consider  is,  whether  slavery  is  to  be  rendered  permanent,  or 
whether  it  is  now  to  cease.  My  Lords,  I  contend,  it  is  too  late  to 
argue  that  question.  I  never  have  heard  it  stated,  I  never  have  heard 
a  man  say,  nor  have  I  ever  read  in  any  publication,  that  any  one  is 
prepared  to  assert,  that,  as  a  permanent  principle,  slavery  can  be 
maintained  within  the  British  dominions.  It,  therefore,  my  Lords, 
becomes  a  question  of  time,  and  your  Lordships  have  to  con- 
sider, whether  the  lime  has,  or  has  not,  come,  when  you  must 
deal  with  this  question  of  slavery ;  and,  if  you  must  deal  with  it, 
whether  you  can  deal  with  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  putting  an  end 
to  it.    It  may  be  true,  and  is  true,  that  slavery  in  these  colonies  has 
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been  recognised  by  the  law  and  policy  of  the  country  j  but  no  man 
can  say  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  all  our  habits,  and  with  the 
feelings  of  a  civilized  and  free  people ;  and  though  for  a  time  circum- 
stances may  prevent  the  attention  of  the  people  being  drawn  to  it,  and 
their  minds  may  be  abstracted  from  the  consideration  of  the  evils  be- 
longing to  it,  yet  it  is  just  that  description  of  question, — that,  if  the 
public  mind  be  once  directed  towards  it,  although  it  may  proceed  by 
slow  degrees  in  the  first  instance,  it  will  ultimately  move  on  with 
accelerated  velocity,  till  it  reaches  a  point  when  inaction  becomes 
impossible. 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  first  blow  that  was  struck  at  slavery  in  the 
colonies,  was  when  the  public  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  slave 
trade.  1  believe  it,  therefore,  to  be  manifestly  impossible,  in  reason- 
ing at  least,  to  disconnect  these  two  subjects.  At  the  same  time,  I 
am  aware  that  those  who  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  first  drew  public  attention  to  it,  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
mixing  up  the  two  questions  together.  At  that  time,  I  have  no 
doubt,  they  were  right  in  the  view  they  took  of  the  subject ;  but,  in 
the  eye  of  a  statesman,  or  of  any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  deduce 
probable  consequences  from  preliminary  events,  it  must  be  evident 
that  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade 
apply  ultimately  to  the  extinction  of  slavery  itself.  No  less  a  man 
than  Mr.  Burke  entertained  that  opinion,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when 
the  question  did  not  possess  so  much  interest  as  at  present.  In 
1780,  before  the  subject  had  been  much  discussed  in  Parliament,  Mr. 
Burke's  searching,  philosophic,  and,  at  the  same  time,  practical  mind, 
was  directed  to  it;  and  although  he  mainly  aimed  at  the  extinction 
of  the  slave  trade,  yet  he  always  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  the 
same  reasons  and  causes  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
must  also  lead  to  the  extinction  of  slavery  itself,  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  separate  these  two  propositions.  I  invite  your  Lordships 
to  look  at  all  the  evidence  ana  examinations  which  took  place  wheu 
the  subject  was  first  brought  before  Parliament — to  look  at  the  exa- 
minations before  the  Privy  Council, — and  to  say  whether  they  did 
not  all  prove  that,  sooner  or  later,  if  Parliament  began  to  discuss  the 
principle  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  they  must  come  to  the 
consideration  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself?  It  is  true  the  public 
mind  was  not  very  hastily  directed  to  this  particular  part  of  the 
question.  Whilst  these  examinations  and  discussions  were  going  on, 
and  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  question  in  Parliament,  the  public 
mind  was  not  particularly  excited  on  the  subject  of  the  ultimate  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  The  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  were  at  that  time 
quite  enough  to  absorb  the  public  attention  ;  but,  as  time  went  on, 
the  minds  of  men  were  called  to  the  consideration  of  slavery  gene- 
rally ;  and  the  facts  that  were  daily  elicited  with  respect  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  slaves,  rendered  it  impossible  not  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  condition  of  slavery  must  finally  be  abolished.  The  events 
of  the  war  diverted  public  attention  from  the  subject  to  a  certain 
extent;  but  in  1806  the  question  was  taken  up  by  the  Government, 
which  introduced  a  measure  upon  it,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  by 
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the  House  of  Commons,  which  I  think  was  exceedingly  proper.  I 
recollect  it  the  more  particularly,  because  on  that  occasion  I  gave 
my  first  vote  in  Parliament.  Most  of  those  who  felt  an  interest  in 
the  question,  and  those  who  in  Parliament  supported  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  that  resolution. 

[Here  the  Noble  Earl  again  sat  down  in  a  state  of  apparent  ex- 
haustion.] 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  suggested  that  the  House  do  adjourn 
during  pleasure. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon,  somewhat  recovered,  again  rose. — I  cer- 
tainly felt  anxious  to  advert  to  those  early  proceedings,  because,  it 
appeared  to  me,  that  all  which  happened  at  that  time  with  reference 
to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  formed  the  basis  of  every  thing 
that  has  been  since  done  on  this  subject.  After  the  peace  of  1814, 
a  new  point  arose  on  this  question,  and  though,  perhaps,  not  very 
directly  connected  with  the  proposition  about  to  be  submitted  to 
the  House,  nevertheless,  it  formed  an  important  particular  in  the 
concatenation  of  circumstances  which  has  brought  us,  with  refe- 
rence to  this  question,  into  the  situation  in  which  we  now  stand. 
The  exertions  of  a  Noble  Friend  of  mine,  who  at  that  time  held  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  who  was  one  of  those  who,  in  the 
first  instance  (without  many  preliminary  precautions)  doubted  the 
expediency  of  at  once  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  were  specially 
directed  to  that  object  as  it  applied  to  foreign  nations;  and  that 
Noble  Lord,  in  all  his  negotiations  and  correspondence  with  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  other  Powers,  which 
he  sought  to  interest  in  the  abolitiou  of  the  slave  trade,  urged  that 
measure  on  principles,  and  for  reasons  which,  if  followed  out  to 
their  full  extent,  and  pushed  to  their  legitimate  conclusions,  must 
ultimately  lead  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself.  That  correspon- 
dence, of  course,  went  forth  to  the  world — and  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  reasoning  it  contained  was,  that  the  slave  trade  was 
contrary  to  justice — that  it  was  contrary  to  humanity;  and  why? 
Because  it  was  not  possible  that  it  could  be  carried  on  without  giv- 
ing a  power  to  those  embarked  in  the  trade  over  men  who  were  as 
free  as  themselves,  and  because  it  could  not  be  carried  on  without 
perpetuating  a  blot  on  the  character  of  this  country,  and  every  coun- 
try which  sanctioned  or  permitted  the  practice.  Why  are  we  now 
called  on  to  abolish  slavery  ?  For  the  very  same  reasons.  No  man 
can  say  that  slavery  is  just,-— no  man  can  say  that  slavery  is  humane, 
— no  man  can  say  that  slavery  is  consistent  with  those  principles 
which  we  have  all  been  taught  to  venerate  and  to  cherish.  We  have 
no  right  to  appropriate  to  ourselves,  by  absolute  power,  the  physical 
force  and  strength  of  our  fellow  men,  and  every  principle  on  which 
we  support  the  propriety  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade  applies  with 
equal  cogency  to  the  extinction  of  slavery.  The  abolition  of  sla- 
very, then,  becomes  a  mere  question  of  time  and  means.  That 
being  the  case,  we  come  nearer  to  our  own  times  j  and  your  Lord- 
ships well  know  how  rapidly  public  interest  has  increased  in  rela- 
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tion  to  this  subject.  Is  it  wonderful  that  it  should  be  augmented  ? 
Is  it  extraordinary,  I  would  ask,  that  the  people  of  England  should 
be  hostile  to  a  state  of  things  which  is  entirely  opposed  to  their 
feelings  ?  It  may  be  said  that  great  interests  are  involved  in  this 
question,  and  that  great  danger  may  be  apprehended  from  a  change 
in  the  system.  That  argument  merely  proves  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  caution ;  but  it  cannot  apply,  and  a  statesman  would  not 
apply  it,  as  an  answer  to  the  general  feelings  of  a  whole  nation. 
Unfortunately,  in  proportion  as  a  desire  was  manifested  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  that  this  system  should  cease,  it  produced  in  the 
minds  of  those  whose  property  was  likely  to  be  affected  by  it,  feel- 
ings of  a  very  contrary  description.  Their  minds  were  filled  with 
alarm,  uneasiness,  and  dismay,  at  the  prospect  of  an  extinction  of 
their  right  to  that  species  of  property  which,  however  repugnant  to 
their  feelings,  they  still  hold.  I  do  not  speak  thus  by  way  of  re- 
proach to  the  planters  j  I  do  not  blame — 1  dare  not  blame — those 
who  feel  dismay  at  an  apprehended  extinction  of  their  rights  of  pro- 
perty j  it  is  natural  and  proper  that  they  should  entertain  such  feel- 
ings. However,  the  result  of  what  has  occurred  on  this  subject  has 
been,  to  raise  up  two  antagonist  principles — a  feeling  of  justice  and 
humanity,  which  demands  the  extinction  of  slavery  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  view  of  self-interest  on  the  other  hand,  which  rejects  it  j  both 
of  which,  in  their  operation  upon  events,  tended  to  complicate  the 
question,  and  bring  it  to  such  a  crisis,  as  required  the  interposition 
of  Government  and  the  Legislature  with  a  view  to  its  settlement. 

In  1823,  the  first  great  or  distinct  step  was  taken  by  Government 
and  Parliament  with  reference  to  this  question  :  the  foundation  was 
then  laid  for  a  change  of  system.  In  1823,  certain  resolutions  were 
come  to  by  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  though  they  were  most 
cautiously  worded — most  judiciously  worded— did  nevertheless  re- 
cognise, in  the  most  distinct  and  clear  terms,  the  object  at  which 
Parliament  should  aim — namely,  the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  : 
not,  indeed,  in  so  many  words,  but  by  declaring  the  expediency  of 
imparting  to  the  negroes  "  the  enjoyment  of  those  franchises  to 
which  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  were  entitled."  The  pass- 
ing of  that  resolution  led  to  the  inevitable  result  at  which  we  have 
now  arrived,  and  contracted  this  question  to  one  of  time  and  means. 
Soon  afterwards,  a  circumstance  occurred  that  had  a  very  great  in- 
fluence on  this  subject,  aud,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else, 
tended  to  place  it  in  such  a  state  that  it  could  no  longer  remain 
stationary.  That  event  happened  in  the  colony  of  Demerara.  In 
1823,  an  insurrection  broke  out  there,  and  a  missionary,  of  the 
name  of  Smith,  was  taken  up  on  the  charge  of  fomenting  it.  He 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  execution  of 
the  sentence  was  postponed  till  reference  was  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  home.  The  decision  of  the  Government  was,  that  the 
sentence  should  not  be  carried  into  effect ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  unfortunate  man  died  in  prison.  This,  at  the  first  view,  and 
taken  by  itself,  would  not  seem  a  circumstance  calculated  to  have 
such  an  influence  in  the  result  of  the  question  as  it  appears  to  have 
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had  j  but  a  crisis  had  arrived,  and  the  case  in  question  tended  to 
produce  a  strong  religious  feeling  on  the  subject  in  this  country. 

I  will  not  enter,  into  the  question  as  to  how  far  slavery  is  tolerated 
by  religious  tenets  elsewhere,  or  how  far  it  accords  with  the  precepts 
of  the  Christian  religion.  But  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  where  men's 
feelings  are  deeply  interested,  if  there  be  superadded  to  those  feelings 
a  strong  religious  conviction  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  extinction  of 
slavery,  it  gives  a  new  character  to  the  controversy  and  imparts 
redoubled  vigour  to  their  efforts  to  accomplish  the  object.  Men  may 
take  a  particular  course  from  motives  of  vanity,  ambition,  or  desire  of 
popularity  j  but  those  incitements  are  transient  in  their  nature,  and 
soon  pass  away;  but  if,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  men's  feelings  are  mixed 
up  with  sentiments  of  a  strongly  conscientious  and  religious  nature,  no 
idea  of  political  expediency,  no  idea  of  self-interest,  none  of  those  cir- 
cumstances which  operate,  in  ordinary  cases,  will,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, prevail  with  them,  or  prevent  them  from  proceeding  strenuously 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  which  they  believe  to  be  just,  and  which  they 
think  their  consciences  bind  them  to  follow.  At  the  time  to  which 
I  am  adverting,  the  zeal  of  religious  persons  in  this  country  led 
them  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  sending  out  to  the  West  India 
colonies  persons  to  spread  amongst  the  negroes  the  blessings  of 
religious  instruction  ;  and  what  had  happened  in  Demerara  induced 
them  to  believe  that  a  bar  would  be  iuterposed  to  put  an  end  to 
their  efforts  in  endeavouring  to  disseminate  religion  amongst  the 
slaves, — that  they  would  be  absolutely  prevented  from  doing  that 
which  every  Christian  mind  feels  to  be  a  positive  duty, — that  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  introduce  amongst  the  negroes  what  they 
conceived  to  be  essential  to  their  happiness.  They  were,  therefore, 
stimulated  by  every  feeling  that  could  operate  on  the  mind  of  man 
to  persevere  in  their  endeavours,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  to  send  out 
religious  instructors  to  the  colonies.  This  produced  a  very  unfor- 
tunate effect.  It  led  the  planters,  generally,  to  view  this  class  of 
religionists  as  particularly  hostile  to  their  interests, — as  a  body  of 
men  who  were  seeking  to  destroy  their  undoubted  rights.  This 
feeling,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  was  progressive,  and 
threatened  the  colonies  with  the  most  fatal  consequences.  Mean- 
while, this  House  had  taken  no  steps  in  the  matter,  the  Commons' 
resolutions  not  having  been,  as  yet,  communicated  to  it.  At  length, 
in  1826,  the  resolutions  of  the  Commons  of  1823  were  presented  to 
the  House,  and  in  those  resolutions  your  Lordships  unanimously 
acquiesced.  Why,  then,  I  contend  that  your  Lordships,  as  well  as 
the  House  of  Commons  have  established  the  clear  and  undeniable 
principle,  that  the  time  must  come  when  slavery  should  be  done 
away  with.  I  know  that  the  question  of  time  is  of  great  importance, 
and  I  know  very  well  the  arguments  used  by  those  who  say  that  the 
proper  time  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  has  not  yet  arrived.  When 
individuals  say  that  the  slave  is  not  educated — that  he  does  not 
understand  the  duties  attached  to  a  state  of  freedom,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  enjoy  it,  they  assert  that  which  remains  to  be  proved.  The 
question  here  is,  if  the  slave  has  not  arrived  at  the  time  when  he  is 
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fit  for  freedom,  has  the  time  arrived  when  he  is  unfit  for  slavery  ?  It 
does  appear  to  me  that  the  slave  is  now  unfit  for  slavery,  and  that 
is  the  most  dangerous  situation  in  which  a  large  mass  of  people,  still 
kept  in  slavery,  can  be  placed.  It  is  for  the  West  Indies  the  most 
perilous  position  that  can  be  imagined.  The  case  is  not  as  in  ancient 
times,  when  the  number  of  freemen  was  as  large  as,  or  even  larger 
than,  that  of  the  slaves.  In  the  West  Indies  the  porportion  is  re- 
versed j  and,  therefore,  the  danger  and  difficulty  are  proportionally 
exercised,  inasmuch  as  the  predominant  physical  strength  of  the 
colonies  is  in  the  slaves.  When  the  slave  trade  existed,  such  a  state 
of  things  was  fraught  with  less  danger  than  now.  The  supply  was 
then  drawn  from  year  to  year  from  the  coast  of  Africa  -}  and  those 
negroes  who  were  imported  into  the  colonies  had  no  notion  what- 
ever of  the  ordinary  relations  of  civilized  life.  They  knew  nothing 
of  slavery  as  a  moral  evil,  and  they  thought  not  of  extricating  them- 
selves from  it.  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  now.  We  have  to 
deal  with  the  feelings  of  a  half-civilized  people,  who  resent  the  phy- 
sical sufferings  which  they  are  obliged  to  undergo,  and  whose  situa- 
tion produces  strong  and  fearful  irritation  of  mind.  This  was  the 
necessary  result  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  }  because  the 
moment  we  cut  off  the  ordinary  supply  of  slaves,  we  obliged  the 
planter  to  depend  on  those  whom  he  could  raise  on  his  estate.  We 
compelled  him,  from  the  necessity- of  the  case,  to  place  his  slave  in 
a  perfectly  different  situation.  The  planter  was  forced  to  administer 
to  the  comforts  of  his  slave ;  and,  above  all,  to  administer  to  the 
wants  of  his  mind, — rendering  him  intelligent,— teaching  him  to 
read  and  write,  and,  finally,  making  him  not  only  an  intelligent 
being,  but  a  Christian  man.  When  the  Legislature  got  a  certain 
length,  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  they  completely  altered 
the  relations  between  the  master  and  the  slave.  They  taught  the 
latter  that  the  endurance  of  the  lash  was  dishonourable,  and  that 
the  chance  of  exposure  to  it  was  degrading.  Thus  the  slaves 
became  fully  sensible  of  the  injustice  of  their  condition;  their  minds 
were  opened,  and  their  faculties  called  into  operation :  and  the 
history  of  the  world  does  not  afford  an  example  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  slavery,  as  a  permanent  state  of  things,  where  the  slaves 
became  civilized  or  even  half  civilized.  Now,  I  would  call  upon 
your  Lordships  to  look  at  the  evidence  of  those  who  wish  to  abolish 
slavery  at  once,  and  of  those  who  are  adverse  to  that  proposition. 
The  missionaries,  or,  as  some  call  them,  the  enthusiasts,  tell  the 
world  that  the  slaves  are  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  perfectly  fit  to 
enjoy  freedom,  the  importance  of  which  they  perfectly  comprehend. 
Those  persons  affirm  that  the  slaves  only  require  the  ordinary 
stimuli,  by  which  other  individuals  are  induced  to  labour,  to  work 
as  freely  and  as  cheerfully  as  any  body  of  men.  The  missionaries 
maintain  that  the  slaves  are  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  able  to  fulfil 
the  various  duties  and  relations  of  civilized  life  \ — and  the  planters 
themselves  contend  (when  they  wish  to  remove  the  imputations 
cast  upon  their  humanity)  that  they  have  made  the  most  strenuous 
and  successful  exertions  to  improve  the  moral  and  physical  condi- 
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tion  of  their  negroes.  The  endeavour  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  slaves j  has  materially  altered  their  character  and  dispositions. 
That  the  amelioration  has  been  carried  far  enough  to  produce  all 
the  effects  that  might  be  expected  to  result  from  it,  I  do  not  say  ; 
but  the  evidence  of  both  parties  proves  that  the  negroes  are  in  that 
state  of  increased  intelligence  and  improvement  which  renders  thcui, 
even  if  they  should  be  as  yet  unfit  to  be  completely  free,  utterly 
unfit  to  continue  slaves  : — 

Mens  agitat  molera  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet. 

The  great  mass  is  so  far  under  the  influence  of  mind  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  prolong  the  present  system  with  any  degree  of 
safety.  The  catastrophe  that  must  inevitably  result  from  such  an 
attempt  can  only  be  prevented  by  entertaining  the  resolutions  which 
I  shull  submit  to  the  House,  and  adopting  the  practical  measures  to 
which  they  arc  intended  to  lead.  How  does  the  matter  stand  with 
respect  to  slavery  1  You  cannot  go  back ;  can  you  stand  still  ? 
Impossible ;  and,  even  if  it  were  practicable  to  do  so,  you  ought 
not  to  stand  still.  In  relation  to  a  question  of  this  kind,  upon  which 
mens  feelings  are  interested,  the  Legislature  cannot,  if  it  would, 
avoid  advancing :  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  the  attempt. 
Therefore  it  is  that  Government  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  take  the 
subject  up  as  they  best  could,  and  submit  to  Parliament  the  outline 
of  an  arrangement,  in  the  hope  of  giving  satisfaction,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  all  parties.  There  is  another  ground  which  has  not 
been  without  its  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  Government.  Per- 
haps I  am  about  to  tread  on  delicate  ground,  but  what  I  am  about  to 
say  operates  strongly  on  my  own  mind.  I  ask,  my  Lords,  can  any 
one  doubt,  if  this  question  had  not  been  taken  up  on  the  responsibility 
of  his  Majesty's  Government,  that  the  result  would  have  been  to 
produce  a  much  more  dangerous  state  of  things,  and  one  which  it 
would  be  infinitely  more  difficult  to  control }  In  order  to  avoid  such 
dangers  and  difficulties,  Government  considered  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  act  as  they  have  done.  1  know  that,  according  to  the  ordinary 
practice  of  political  party  and  opposition  tactics,  all  this  may  be 
represented  as  extremely  absurd  conduct  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment, and  they  may  be  blamed  for  yielding  to  a  pressure  which,  if 
they  had  only  had  a  little  spirit,  they  might  have  successfully  re- 
sisted. I  cannot  believe,  whatever  may  happen  to  be  said,  that  any 
one  really  thinks  thus,  or  that  any  person  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
look  at  the  state  of  things,  past  and  present,  in  the  colonies,  can 
deny  that  Government, — charged  with  maintaining  the  peace  of  those 
colonies,  and  preserving  them  as  useful  and  valuable  appendages 
of  the  Crown, — would  have  shamefully  abandoned  their  duty,  if 
merely  on  account  of  dangers  or  difficulties  connected  with  the 
settlement  of  the  question,  they  had  left  it  to  take  its  chance  without 
undertaking  the  matter  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  calling  for 
the  assistance  of  Parliament  to  aid  them  in  the  accomplishment  of 
such  a  measure  as  should  set  the  subject  at  rest. 

Having  described  the  motives  which  have  influenced  his  Majesty's 
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Government  in  the  course  adopted  by  them  on  the  present  occasion, 
it  now  becomes  my  duty  to  state,  as  shortly  as  I  can,  the  general 
nature  of  the  propositions  which  they  have  recommended  to  the 
other  House  of  Parliament, — which  that  House  has  adopted,  and  in 
which,  I  trust,  that  your  Lordships  will  concur.  The  first  reso- 
lution is, — 

"  That  immediate  and  effectual  measures  be  taken  for  the  entire 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  colonies,  under  such  provisions 
for  regulating  the  condition  of  the  negroes  as  may  combine  their 
Welfare  with  the  interests  of  the  proprietors." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  anything  on  the  subject  of  this 
resolution.  If  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  subject  be  correct  in 
reference  to  the  necessity  for  an  extinction  of  slavery,  the  resolution 
will  follow  as  a  corollary  upon  the  propositions  I  have  laid  down. 
I  flatter  myself  that  it  is  evident,  slavery  must  be  abolished,  and 
that  no  one  will  deny,  if  slavery  is  to  be  extinguished,  that  it  is  fit 
it  fhould  be  extinguished  under  such  regulations  as  may  combine 
the  well-being  of  the  negroes  with  the  interests  of  the  proprietors. 
The  second  resolution  is,— 

"  That  it  is  expedient  that  all  children,  born  after  the  passing  of 
any  Act  of  Parliament  for  this  purpose,  be  declared  free ;  subject, 
nevertheless,  to  such  temporary  restrictions  as  may  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  their  support  and  maintenance." 

Now,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  if  the  Legislature  is  to  do  anything 
in  the  way  of  establishing  the  freedom  of  those  beyond  childhood, 
the  same  principle  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  to  extend  the 
advantage  to  individuals  who  shall  be  afterwards  born,  or  who  may 
be  of  too  tender  an  age  at  the  passing  of  the,  Act  to  participate  fully 
in  its  benefits.  I,  therefore,  conceive  that  this  proposition  is  one 
to  which  no  objection  can  be  taken.  I  am  aware  that  the  plan  of 
extinguishing  slavery,  by  declaring  all  children  born  after  a  certain 
date,  absolutely  free,  is  a  favourite  one  with  many  abolitionists  ; 
at  the  same  time,  I  have  always  felt,  in  common  with  the  late 
Mr.  Canning  (among  others),  that  such  a  system  could  not  be 
reduced  to  practice  without  incurring  great  risks,  inasmuch  as  the 
plan  must  produce  such  a  marked  distinction  between  certain  classes 
of  negroes  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect  without 
endangering  the  tranquillity  of  the  colonies.  Therefore,  although 
it  is  necessary  that  any  measure  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  should 
embrace  the  freedom  of  negro  children,  1  think  it  impolitic  and 
unwise  to  confine  the  process  of  emancipation  to  them. 

Government  have  devised  an  intermediate  and  probationary  state, 
which,  while  it  relieves  the  negro  from  the  harsher  parts  of  slavery, 
will  not  deprive  the  planters  of  the  advantage  of  his  services  during 
such  time  as  may  appear  adequate  to  afford  the  master  reparatiou 
for  the  establishment  of  bis  entire  freedom.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
impossible  to  have  devised  a  scheme  by  which  all  might  be  made 
free  at  an  early  period  ; — on  the  contrary,  I  think  such  a  plan  quite 
practicable,  and  that  inducements  might  be  held  out  sufficient  to 
cause  the  negroes  to  labour  steadily,  they  receiving  wages  for  their 
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labour.  I  think  that  the  facts  of  the  case  are  against  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  mere  idleness  and  extreme  indolence  of  the  negroes. 
The  slave  may  be  idle,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  emancipated 
negro  would  refuse  to  work.  Why  should  the  slave  be  anything 
else  than  idle  if  he  could,  seeing  that  he  has  no  motive  to  labour 
but  compulsion  }  But,  under  like  circumstances,  why  suppose  the 
negro  to  be  constitutionally  more  idle  than  other  men  ?  He  is  not 
found  to  be  so  in  Africa,  where  the  best  and  latest  inquiries  prove 
the  negroes  to  be  addicted  to  agriculture,  and  that  they  have  carried 
many  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life  to  a  considerable  extent.  In 
Africa,  the  negro  is  known  to  have  acquired  a  good  deal  of  skill  in 
some  branches  of  manufacture ;  and  although  compared  with  Eu- 
ropeans, he  must  be  accounted  barbarous,  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
the  existence  of  any  physical  or  moral  difference  between  the  negro 
and  other  men  with  respect  to  a  disposition  to  labour.  The  motive 
which  induces  people  to  work  is  want :  labour  they  must,  or  tjiey 
cannot  support  life  j  and  the  same  motive  which  impels  men  to 
exertion  in  civilized  life  would,  if  applied  in  the  West  Indies,  com- 
pel the  negro  to  labour.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  negro  is  capable  of  being  influenced  by  the  same  stimulus 
which  works  upon  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  induces  them  to  labour. 
How  account  for  the  negro  spending  his  leisure  time,  not  in  idle- 
ness, but  in  active  labour,  with  a  view  to  obtain  additional  comforts 
and  luxuries, — bow  account  for  this  fact  upon  any  other  principle 
than  that  referred  to  ?  I  know  it  has  been  said,  that  among  the 
free  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  there  is  nothing  but  idleness  and 
vice,  but  I  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  statement ;  and,  as  a  proof  of 
its  incorrectness,  instance  the  case  of  great  numbers  of  free  ne- 
groes who  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  exertions  in  Antigua, 
the  Bahamas,  and  Trinidad.  But  even  if  in  some  instances  it  could 
be  shewn  that  those  persons  to  whom  I  am  alluding  do  not  work 
for  their  own  subsistence,  let  me  beg  your  Lordships  to  recollect 
who  they  were — they  were  not  Creoles,  not  native-born  blacks,  but 
negroes  captured  in  slave-ships  coming  from  different  parts  of 
Africa.  When  they  were  first  landed  in  the  colony  they  were  per- 
fect barbarians — they  had  no  knowledge  of  each  other — they  be- 
longed to  different  tribes,  and  not  many  among  them  spoke  the 
same  language ; — they  had  no  common  bond  of  union,  and  none  of 
the  habits  necessary  to  persevering  industry,  and  yet  your  Lord- 
ships will  find  that  these  persons  who  acquired  freedom  in  these 
islands,  and  to  which  they  became  entitled  by  the  abolition  laws, 
became  so  industrious,  that  there  were  no  people  in  the  world  who 
laboured  more  assiduously  and  steadily  than  they  did.  It  is  said 
that  they  will  not  labour  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  j  why,  your 
Lordships  cannot  very  well  expect  that  they  would,  if  they  can 
avoid  it,  undertake  labour  of  this  kind,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
the  mass  of  the  black  population  are  confined  to  it,  and  that  the 
stigma  and  badge  of  slavery  is  affixed  to  it.  I  think  that  it  must 
be  obvious  that  these  men  will  not,  if  they  can  avoid  it,  select  this 
particular  species  of  labour  for  the  exertion  of  their  industry  ;  still, 
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however,  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  they  are  indisposed  to 
labour,  or  incapable  of  performing  it.  But  the  inference  from  this 
is,  that  if  all  the  blacks  were  free,  there  would  be  an  inducement 
for  all  to  labour  alike.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  induce- 
ments of  this  kind  might  easily  be  applied  to  produce  such  con- 
sequences. I  am  aware  that  there  are  persons  of  extensive  in- 
formation who  doubt  whether  all  the  slave  population,  if  at  once 
manumitted,  would  feel  sufficiently  the  mere  stimulus  of  want  on 
the  one  hand,  or  be  so  excited  by  the  hope  of  wages  on  the  other, 
as  to  make  them  labour;  and,  feeling  for  myself  in  a  matter  of  this 
importance,  the  necessity  of  carrying  along  with  us  those  who  are 
not  prepared  to  assent  to  immediate  emancipation  on  this  ground, 
and  being  aware  of  the  vital  importance  of  effecting  this  object, 
I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  more  fit  and  prudent  to  esta- 
blish some  sort  of  intermediate  and  probationary  state,  by  which 
these  persons,  previously  to  enjoying  a  state  of  perfect  freedom, 
may  be  under  some  qualified  restriction  for  a  certain  time.  The 
mode  of  effecting  this  object  is,  that  every  slave  shall  be  registered 
to  his  master  within  a  given  date — but  of  course  this  is  liable  to 
alteration— as  an  apprenticed  labourer.  The  proposition  then  is, 
that  all  the  black  slave  population  shall  be  registered  as  appren- 
ticed labourers  to  their  masters,  and  that,  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years ;  during  which  time  the  labourer  shall  be  under  the  obligation 
of  labouring  a  certain  limited  period,  in  each  week,  for  his  present 
master,  who  also  shall  be  liable  to  certain  conditions  to  be  specified 
by  law.  It  is  proposed  that  the  period  of  labour  be  forty-five  bourn 
in  the  course  of  the  week,  or  at  the  rate  of  seven  hours  and  a  half 
a-day  j  and  the  remainder  of  his  time  shall  be  left  to  himself  to  be 
disposed  of  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  a  hired  labourer,  for 
wages,  or  he  shall  occupy  himself  in  any  other  way  which  he  may 
consider  most  conducive  to  his  own  interest.  The  effect  of  this 
system  will  be,  that  the  master  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
pulsory services  of  his  negroes  to  a  certain  extent  j  although  it  is 
proposed  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  system  that  he  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  undue  punishment,  and  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances shall  corporal  punishment  be  inflicted  on  the  appren- 
ticed labourer,  except  in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  of  an  adequate 
and  authorized  court.  It  is  hoped,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt, 
that  the  effect  of  this  will  be,  that  the  same  system  of  cultivation 
will  go  on  at  least  to  a  great  extent, — whether  to  the  same  extent 
as  at  present,  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  say — but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  planter  will  derive  sufficient  advantage 
from  the  labour  of  his  negroes  to  remunerate  him  for  their  main- 
tenance, to  which  he  is  to  be  compelled  to  contribute  till  the  end  of 
the  term  of  apprenticeship  as  he  does  now.  At  the  end  of  the  period, 
the  negroes  are  to  acquire  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen, 
only  subject  to  the  conditions  and  restrictions  imposed  by  the  laws 
and  customs  of  each  colony  on  the  free  inhabitants  of  it. 

The  next  proposition  to  which  I  have  to  direct  the  attention  of 
your  Lordships  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  not  only  on  account 
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of  the  principle  on  which  it  proceeds,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  may  affect  the  people  of  this  country.  What 
I  have  hitherto  said  has  relation  more  especially  to  the  negroes 
themselves,  and  the  state  of  slavery.  I  now  proceed  to  another 
topic.  1  have  never  been  disposed  to  contemplate  this  question  as 
one  in  which  it  would  be  fit,  wise,  or  just,  to  exclude  the  con- 
sideration of  what  is  due  to  the  existing  owners  of  slaves.  This 
consideration  constitutes  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  it  has  always  been  the  feeling  of  my  mind  that  the  Legis- 
lature cannot  proceed  to  effect  this  great  change  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  risk  and  loss  to  which  you  must  expose  those 
whose  property  you  are  dealing  with  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  know 
.very  well,  in  days  like  these,  that  anything  calculated  to  increase 
the  burdens  of  the  people  is  likely  to  produce  an  unfavourable  im- 
pression. And  I  confess  that  1  therefore  have  always  felt  that  this 
constituted  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion j  for  although  the  Legislature,  clearly,  has  the  abstract  right 
of  altering  the  relative  situation  between  slave  and  master  in  any 
part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  in  justice 
this  can  be  done,  without  giving  to  the  masters  what  appears  to  be 
an  adequate  equivalent  for  the  property  taken  away.  But  the  dif- 
ficulty has  in  some  degree  been  met  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  present  proposition  is  made.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
people  of  this  country  have  expressed,  over  and  over  again,  and  in 
every  way  in  which  the  public  sentiment  can  be  shewn,  that  they 
are  extremely  anxious  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  j  for  I  never  can 
believe  that  the  people  of  England  could  urge  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  involving  such  deep  interests,  without  being  prepared  to 
take  that  share  in  those  burdens  which  the  proposed  remedy  of 
those  evils  must  naturally  be  expected  to  produce.  Therefore  I 
think  it  not  unreasonable  to  call  upon  Parliament  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  his  Majesty's  Government  a  large  sum  of  money,  in 
order  to  effect  the  extinction  of  slavery.  I  know  that  there  are 
some  persons  who,  reasoning  on  abstract  principles,  deny  the  right 
of  property  of  man  in  man,  and  think  that  it  is  as  great  a  sin  to  give 
compensation  to  the  slave-owner  as  to  allow  slavery  to  remain  j  but 
the  State — and  be  it  remembered  that  the  State  never  dies,  as  it  must 
continue  to  exist  in  its  acts  or  consequences — the  State,  I  say,  has 
encouraged  the  existence  and  possession  of  this  species  of  property  j 
and  if  the  Parliament  is  now  prepared  to  take  it  away,  reason,  common 
sense,  and  justice,  demand  that  we  should  at  least  bear  a  part  in  the 
consequences.  I,  therefore,  call  upon  your  Lordships  to  sanction 
the  resolution  on  the  subject,  and  to  give  for  this  purpose,  a  sum 
which  is  undoubtedly  large.  And  here  I  may  observe  that  my  Noble 
Friend  (Lord  Bexley)  who  is  just  moving  to  his  place,  can  tell  your 
Lordships  how  frequently  circumstances  have  arisen  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  when  the  people  have  been  called  upon  to  bear  great 
burdens  j  and  he  is  well  aware  that  such  circumstances  may  again 
arise.  Such  calls  have  often  been  made,  and  have  always  been 
obeyed,  and  under  circumstances  in  which,  if  these  calls  had  not 
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beeo  made,  and  not  attended  to,  those  great  objects  which  all  desired, 
and  at  the  success  of  which  all  rejoiced,  could  never  have  been  at- 
tained. And  will  any  oue  say,  that,  if  by  means  of  this  large  con- 
tribution of  the  public  funds  this  great  question  can  be  settled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  relieve  the  colonies  from  the  pressure  under  which  they 
labour,  and  at  the  same  time  effect  that  object  which  the  people  of  this 
country  has  so  much  at  heart— will  any  one  say  that  the  grant  of  this 
money  for  the  purpose  will  not  be  for  a  noble,  honest,  and  even  chart- 
table  object?  The  sum,  my  Lords,  that  will  be  required  in  the  way  of 
compensation  is  20,000,000/. — a  large  sum,  undoubtedly,  but  which  I 
trust  will  not  be  refused*  This  sum  has  been  adopted  on  calculating 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go 
at  any  length  into  the  mode  in  which  this  estimate  was  formed )  but 
after  much  communication  with  the  parties  immediately  interested, 
and  with  those  not  interested,  but  well  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  this  appeared,  on  the  best  consideration,  to  be 
the  sum  necessary  to  be  advanced,  in  order  to  provide  against  any 
injury  that  might  be  inflicted.  1  do  not  say  that  the  sum  thus  asked 
for  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  each  individual  colony,  any  more 
than  to  each  individual  colonist;  for  it  is  impossible  to  devise  any 
plan  that  will  give  entire  satisfaction ;  therefore,  we  must  propose 
that  which  is  least  objectionable ;  but  I  trust,  and  indeed  believe, 
that  this  sum,  fairly  distributed  among  the  colonies,  will  be  sufficient 
to  meet  those  demands  with  which  the  State,  in  justice,  is  bound  to 
comply,  and  which  the  colonist  can  reasonably  expect.  The  last 
resolution  to  which  I  have  to  advert  is,  "  that  his  Majesty  be  enabled 
to  defray  any  such  expense  as  he  may  incur  in  establishing  an  efficient 
stipendiary  magistracy  in  the  colonies,  and  in  aiding  the  local  legis- 
latures in  providing,  upon  liberal  and  comprehensive  principles,  for 
the  religious  and  moral  education  of  the  negro  population  to  be 
emancipated." 

In  relation  to  this  resolution,  I  need  not  tell  your  Lordships,  that, 
in  so  great  a  change  in  the  form  of  society  in  the  colouies,  many  in- 
ternal precautions  and  police  regulations  will  be  necessary,  and  it  has 
been  thought  fair  and  just  that  the  expense  of  those  things,  so  stipu- 
lated for  by  this  country,  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  general  reve- 
nue of  the  country.  It  has  been  thought  that  it  would  be  an  unwise 
thing  for  all  parties  that  those  questions,  which  might  arise  between 
master  and  labourer,  should  be  left  to  the  local  magistracy  of  the 
colonies,  who,  without  saying  anything  disparaging  of  them,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  can  be  divested  of  all  feeling  and  preju- 
dice on  the  subject;  it  has,  therefore,  been  considered  that  gTeat  ad- 
vantage would  arise  by  sending  from  this  country  (to  act  as  stipen- 
diary magistrates)  persons  wholly  unconnected  with  the  party  politics 
of  the  colonies,  and  unbiassed  by  local  feelings  and  connexion.  It  is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  colonies  should  bear  the  expense  of 
such  a  body  of  magistrates  ;  therefore,  it  is  proposed  that  they  should 
be  paid  by  this  country. 

We  now  come  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  with  respect 
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to  this  subject.  Parliament  has  already,  by  an  Act  which  it  passed 
some  years  ago,  charged  the  revenues  of  this  country  with  no  incon- 
siderable sum  to  maintain,  in  the  West  India  colonies,  a  religious 
establishment  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England; 
so  that  the  principle  of  providing  religious  instruction  for  the  negroes 
is  clearly  established,  and  I  suppose  will  not  now  be  disputed.  And 
even  if  any  doubt  should  be  felt  as  to  whether  we  ought  to  call  on 
the  people  to  pay  religious  teachers  of  different  descriptions,  yet  no 
one  can  say  that  they  ought  not  to  be  adequately  protected ;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  necessary  that  some  alteration  in  the  present  state  of  the 
colonial  law  should  take  place.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  whether, 
in  point  of  fact,  that  general  toleration  which  prevails  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  prevails  in  the  colonies,  so  as  to  give  such  persons  full 
scope  for  the  application  of  their  zeal  and  talents  in  instructing  the 
people,  as  in  England.  Therefore,  it  is  intended  that  something 
should  be  done  to  leave  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes  fairly 
open  to  the  exertions  of  any  individuals,  who  should  endeavour  to 
extend  to  their  fellow-creatures  in  the  colonies  the  bene 6 1  of  the  con- 
solations of  that  religion  which  we  consider  it  our  bound  en  duty  to 
diffuse  to  all  people. 

I  believe  that  I  have  now  gone  over  the  different  resolutions  which 
I  ask  your  Lordships  to  agree  to  ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  am  sensible,  my 
Lords— I  am  painfully  sensible — of  the  very  imperfect  manner  in 
which  I  have  addressed  your  Lordships  on  this  important  subject;  an 
imperfection  for  which  I  cau  offer  no  excuse.  I  have  had  much  ex- 
perience in  matters  of  this  kind,  which  ought  to  be  familiar  to  me, 
as  my  life  has  been  passed  in  dealing  with  public  affairs ;  but  I  can- 
not account,  even  to  myself,  for  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which 
I  have  addressed  your  Lordships.  I  cannot  pretend  to  address  your 
Lordships  with  the  authority,  the  weight,  and  the  eloquence  of  those 
great  men  who  have  preceded  me  on  this  subject,  most  of  whom  have 
passed  away  from  the  stage  of  life— such  as  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke — 
or  as  Lord  Grenville  and  Wilberforce  among  the  living;— and  among; 
the  other  illustrious  dead,  who  nearer  to  our  own  times,  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  this  subject,  I  may  mention  the  names  of 
Lord  Londonderry  and  Mr.  Canning :  I  repeat,  I  cannot  speak  with 
the  authority  of  those  distinguished  men,  but  1  hope  that  I  have  spo- 
ken in  the  spirit  in  which  they  would  have  spoken.  Had  they  stood 
here  to  address  your  Lordships,  they  would  have  done  so  with  an 
eloquence  and  power  of  which  I  am  incapable — they  would  have  la- 
boured under  no  imperfection  or  impediment,  nor  stood  in  need  of 
any  apology.  But  thinking,  as  I  do,  that  I  am  speaking  in  their 
spirit,  and  that,  in  proposing  to  your  Lordships  to  adopt  these  reso- 
lutions, I  am  only  following  up  the  principles  which  all  their  speeches 
and  acts  manifested, — and  feeling,  also,  that  your  Lordships  and  my- 
self have  had  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  later  times,  which 
some  of  those  great  men  who  are  gone  did  not  enjoy, — I  think  I  may, 
with  confidence,  ask  your  Lordships  to  agree  to  these  propositions. 
I  bring  them  forward  with  no  other  motive  than  because  I  believe 
them  calculated  to  promote  a  great  object,  with  satisfaction  to  the 
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people.  If  they  pass,  the  fame  of  their  adoption  will  not  rest  with 
me,  but  with  the  Parliament  that  agreed  to  them.  And  if  the  adop- 
tion of  these  resolutions  shall  bring  this  great  and  difficult  subject  to 
a  safe  and  satisfactory  issue,  it  will  accomplish  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  that  justice,  humanity,  and  policy  ever  achieved  within  the 
walls  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  Parliament.  I  now,  my  Lords,  beg 
to  propose  the  first  resolution. 

The  first  resolution  was  then  put  as  follows  :— 

"That  immediate  and  effectual  measures  be  taken  for  the  entire 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  colonies,  under  such  provisions  for 
regulating  the  condition  of  the  negroes  as  may  combine  their  welfare 
with  the  interests  of  the  proprietors." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — I  can  assure  your  Lordships  that  I 
feel  equally,  with  the  Noble  Earl,  the  utmost  anxiety  in  rising  to 
address  your  Lordships  on  this  most  arduous  and  important  subject. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  approach  such  a  question  with  indif- 
ference.   Who  can  regard  the  change  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  a 
state  of  freedom,  of  a  population  of  no  less  than  800,000  persons, 
otherwise  than  with  feelings  of  anxiety?    I  have  followed  the  Noble 
Earl  through  the  different  parts  of  his  address  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion, and  I  fully  concur  with  the  Noble  Earl  in  his  statement,  that 
the  first  blow  which  was  given  to  the  system  of  slavery,  was  struck 
when  the  vote  of  Parliament  passed  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade;  but  it  does  not  follow,  because  the  first  blow  was  then  given  to 
it  in  1808, — and  that  other  measures  have  been  adopted  on  the  sub- 
ject, at  different  periods,  from  that  time  to  this,— that  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  now,  in  the  year  1833,  that  the  Parliament  should  come  to 
the  resolutions  which  have  been  proposed  to  your  Lordships  by  the 
Noble  Earl.   It  is  not  that  I  intend  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  your 
Lordships  not  to  pass  these  resolutions  that  I  now  rise,  but  because  I 
feel  that  I  owe  it  to  myself  and  to  those  with  whom  i  have  acted  in 
former  Administrations,  to  shew  that  the  consequences  deduced  do 
not  legitimately  follow  from  the  grounds  laid  down  by  the  Noble 
EarL   In  the  first  place,  I  would  remind  the  Noble  Earl,  that  in  the 
discussions  on  the  abolition  of  the' slave  trade,  it  was  more  than  once 
declared  by  the  advocates  of  that  measure,  that  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  following  it  up  by  an  attempt  at  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  those  who  contended  most  strenuously  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade,  declared  that  it  was  not  intended  that  it 
should  be  followed  up  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  but 
that  their  intention  was,  by  means  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  improve  the  state  of 
society  in  the  colonies.    But  I  will  not  believe,  from  all  that  I  have 
heard  and  read,  that  even  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  intended,  immediately,  to  follow  up  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  slave,  by  the  total  abolition  of  slavery. 
That  men  should  look  forward  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colo- 
nies as  consequent  on  the  improvement  in  the  state  of  society,  and 

the  state  of  slavery,  is  probable;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great 
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improvement  has  resulted  from  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  cou- 
pled with  other  measures — but  that  the  one  step  should  be  considered 
as  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  other,  I  altogether  deny ;  and  I 
appeal  with  confidence  to  the  discussions  which  formerly  took  place. 
Neither  does  this  question,  which  your  Lordships  are  called  upon  to 
discuss  on  the  present  occasion,  depend,  as  the  Noble  Earl  seemed  to 
suppose,  on  what  passed  in  1814  and  1823. 

In  1814,  my  Noble  Friend,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Fo- 
reign Department,  did  everything  in  his  power,  by  means  of  nego- 
tiation, to  induce  foreign  Powers  to  concur  in  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  in  concurrence  with  his  Majesty's  Government  j  but  the 
principle  upon  which  my  Noble  Friend  proceeded,  did  not,  as  the 
Noble  Earl  imagines,  go  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  never  was 
stated  to  have  such  a  tendency.  It  is  true,  as  regards  the  foreign 
colonies,  the  improvement  in  the  situation  of  the  slave  and  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  society,  was  likely  to  lead  to  the  ultimate  abolition  of 
slavery  $  but  this  was  never  stated  as  a  reason  for  abolishing  the 
slave  trade. 

I  now  come  to  the  year  1823,  when  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man, who  then  conducted  the  affairs  of  his  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  proposed  certain  resolutions  which  had,  un- 
doubtedly, for  their  object — the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
colonies.  Now,  I  contend  that  this  was  the  very  first  occasion  on 
which  an  abolition  of  slavery  was  mentioned,  from  authority,  in  either 
House  of  Parliament.  What  was  the  effect  of  these  resolutions  ? 
What  did  they  propose?  The  Noble  Earl  certainly  alluded  to  these 
resolutions ;  but  he  neither  read  them,  nor  described  their  nature. 
Those  resolutions  stated,  that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  to 
be  brought  about  at  a  distant  period  which  was  not  to  occur  till  they 
had  become  civilized,  and  means  had  been  taken  to  enable  them  to 
become  educated  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  when,  by  a  long  process, 
the  state  of  society  had  become  such,  that  it  would  be  for  the  com- 
mon interest  of  both  proprietor  and  slave,  that  emancipation  should 
take  place.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  proposed  in 
these  resolutions ;  and,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
Parliament,  from  time  to  time,  have  adopted  various  resolutions  at 
the  suggestion  of  various  Colonial  Secretaries,  and  these  were  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  Orders  in  Council,  and  were  issued  and  sent  out 
in  the  form  of  instructions  to  the  various  governors  of  the  colonies. 
All  these  tended,  in  the  first  place,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
slave — to  educate  him  in  some  degree,  and  to  render  him  fit  for  that 
situation  in  which  it  was  the  intention  and  object  of  the  resolutions  of 
1823,  that  he  should  ultimately  be  placed.  In  1824,  these  resolutions 
were  finally  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons;  and  measures,  having 
those  objects  in  view,  were  taken  by  the  Government  and  the  colonial 
legislatures,  to  which  the  Noble  Earl  has  very  properly  done  justice 
on  this  occasion.  I  also  must  do  the  colonial  legislatures  justice,  and 
say  of  them,  that,  although  they  did  not  do  all  that  was  required  of 
them  by  Government,  they  did  so  much,  that  there  was  no  Colonial 
Secretary  between  1823  and  1830,  who  did  not  express  his  approba- 
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tion  of  the  conduct  of  each  of  those  legislatures.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  say  that  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures have  done  nothing  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  and 
to  accomplish  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Legislature.  After  these 
circumstances,  came  the  year  1830,  in  which  an  Order  in  Council 
was  issued  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  these  matters  in  the  colonies 
governed  by  his  Majesty  in  Council;  and  I  will  here  observe,  that  the 
intention  of  the  Government  manifested  so  early  as  1823,  was  to 
keep  these  colonies  in  advance  of  the  colonies  governed  by  colonial 
assemblies,  with  a  view  to  their  affording  examples  which  the  others 
might  be  induced  to  follow. 

By  the  Order  in  Council  issued  in  1830,  certain  very  important 
measures  were  determined  on.  The  Order  went,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  appointment  of  protectors  of  slaves ;  secondly,  Sunday-markets 
were  prohibited,  and  the  governors  of  colonies  were  empowered  to 
appoint  a  market-day:  there  was  a  prohibition  of  Sunday-labour;  the 
whip  was  not  to  be  carried  at  work ;  females  were  not  to  be  punished 
by  whipping ;  a  register  of  punishments  was  required  to  be  kept ; 
slaves  were  declared  competent  to  marry ;  slaves  might  acquire  pro- 
perty ;  slaves,  in  certain  cases,  were  not  to  be  separated  from  their 
families  ;  fees  on  manumission  were  abolished  j  slaves  might  effect 
their  manumission  by  a  compulsory  process  ;  the  evidence  of  slaves 
was  to  be  admitted ;  forfeiture  of  slaves  was  ordered  in  certain  cases. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  in  1830. 

It  is  true  that  the  sentence  of  death,  which,about  that  time,  was  passed 
upon  Mr.  Smith,  a  missionary  at  Demerara,  produced  a  considerable 
sensation  in  this  country,  and  added  to  the  feeling — the  very  strong 
feeling — which  existed  against  the  continuance  of  slavery.  I  do  not 
deny  that  fact— but  what  I  contend  for  is  this,  that  it  is  not  a  ground 
for  such  an  important  and  sudden  change  as  that  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  make  in  the  condition  of  the  negro,  and  relatively,  in 
the  condition  of  all  interests  and  all  property  in  the  West  India 
colonies.  This  change,  according  to  the  original  plan,  was  pro- 
posed to  be  made  gradually,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  period,  during 
which  the  negroes  themselves  should  be  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provement. Nothing  should  have  diverted  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment from  this  plan.  There  was  no  public  excitement  exhibited  upon 
the  subject  in  the  year  1830,  that  was  not  brought  about  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  day ;  and  after  witnessing,  as  I  have,  the  power 
of  the  Government,  at  any  time,  to  stay  the  progress  of  a  mischief 
that  results  from  popular  excitement — a  power  which  would  induce 
me  to  support  them  if  they  would  exercise  it  more  frequently, — I  can 
see  no  reason  whatever  for  their  having  taken  up  this  measure  as  they 
did  in  1830,  unless  it  were  from  a  desire  to  press  it  forward  unne- 
cessarily, and  to  thrust  it  upon  the  consideration  of  Parliament, 
in  the  premature  and  ill-digested  shape  in  which  it  stands  at  this 
day.  The  fact  is,  that  the  slaves  are  not,  in  this  year  1833,  one 
whit  more  prepared  to  be  brought  into  a  state  of  immediate  freedom 
than  they  were  in  1830,  when  the  Order  in  Council,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  was  issued.   Instead  of  issuing  another  Order  in  Council, 
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as  was  the  case  in  the  spring  of  1831,  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment, if  a  wise  policy  had  been  pursued,  would  have  been  to  have 
enforced  the  observance  of  the  previous  Order  in  Council  in  the  Crown 
colonies — to  have  compelled  the  colonists,  there,  to  adopt  measures 
of  preparation,— and  having  succeeded  in  improving  the  condition  of 
the  slaves  in  those  colonies  over  which  they  had  an  immediate  control, 
then  to  have  come  forward  with  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary 
— ay,  even  with  ulterior  measures — to  compel  the  colonies,  which 
have  legislatures  of  their  own,  to  bring  their  slaves  into  an  equal 
condition  of  improvement.  These  things  effected,  emancipation  might 
safely  and  beneficially  follow.    But  what  have  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment done?    Why,  in  1830,  instead  of  taking  the  course  which  was 
chalked  out  to  them  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  February  of  that 
year,  they  sent  out  another  Order  in  Council  which  it  was  impossible 
to  put  into  execution  either  in  the  Crown  colonies  or  the  others.  Not 
only  were  the  Crown  colonies  directed  to  obey  the  instructions  con- 
veyed under  this  Order,  but  the  legislatures  of  the  other  islands  were 
desired  to  enact  them  into  laws.   What  was  the  consequence?  Why, 
that  this  Order  in  Council  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  in 
consequence  was  withdrawn,  not  only  from  the  legislative  colonies, 
but  from  the  Crown  colonies  also.   This  step  of  the  Government 
having  thus  failed,  by  what  is  it  followed?    By  this  measure!  It 
being  found  impracticable  to  carry  into  effect  the  Orders  in  Council  of 
1830  and  1831,  instead  of  pressing  for  the  execution  of  any  pre- 
paratory measures,  his  Majesty's  Ministers  come  down  to  Parliament 
and  say,  "  As  we  cannot  carry  these  measures  we  will  try  something 
stronger,  and  we  will  force  the  colonists  to  emancipate  their  slaves/' 
.  Upon  the  question  of  emancipation  several  important  points  occur 
to  my  mind,  upon  which  the  Noble  Earl  has  said  but  very  little ;  and 
I  must  add,  that  that  little  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  inconsistent,  not 
only  with  some  of  the  Noble  Earl's  own  sentiments  which  have  been 
previously  published,  but  with  the  acts  of  the  Government.  The 
Noble  Earl  tells  us  that  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  these  emanci- 
pated slaves — these  freemen — will  not  work  for  hire.    Now  I  rather 
imagine  that  the  want  of  proof  is  on  other  side  of  the  question.  In 
all  countries  where  it  is  proposed  to  make  large  bodies  of  slaves  free, 
the  first  thing  that  is  described  as  necessary  to  be  considered  is,  first, 
whether  itself  is  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  change ;  and  second, 
whether  the  slave  whom  it  is  proposed  to  constitute  a  freeman,  will 
work  for  hire?    These  are  points  with  respect  to  which  it  has  always 
been  considered  necessary  to  have  full  and  convincing  proof  before 
emancipation  should  be  granted.    The  Noble  Earl  tells  us  that,  in  this 
instance,  there  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary.    I  think  that  there  is  proof 
to  the  contrary.    We  have  heard  of  the  adoption  of  a  measure  of  this 
nature  within  the  province  of  Colombia.    But  supposing  it  to  be  true 
that  100,000  liberated  negroes  have  shewn  a  disposition  to  labour,  or 
have  actually  laboured  for  hire  in  Colombia,  still  I  contend  that  that 
circumstance  affords  no  proof  whatever  that  the  same  results  would 
follow  from  the  liberation  of  700,000  or  800,000  negroes  in  the  British 
possessions.    But  I  by  no  means  concur  with  the  Noble  Earl  as  to  the 
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sufficiency  of  the  case  of  Colombia,  as  a  case  in  point.  I  have  the 
authority  of  a  very  intelligent  person  who  was  resident  in  Colombia  at 
the  time  that  the  transaction  took  place,  and  who,  in  writing  upon  the 
subject,  states  positively  that  the  experiment  was  a  most  dangerous 
one;  and  that  although  the  liberated  negroes  laboured  for  awhile,  yet 
that  a  few  years  afterwards  they  could  not  be  got  to  work  at  all. 
This  is  further  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
years  it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce  a  measure  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture,  which  measure  it  was  admitted  was  called  for,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  difficulty  that  was  found  in  getting  the  free 
negroes  to  work. 

Having,  however,  upon  a  former  occasion,  troubled  your  Lordships 
upon  this  point,  I  do  not  choose  to  weary  you  with  a  repetition  of  my 
.  sentiments  upon  it  now.  I  will  only  ask  your  Lordships  to  look  at 
our  own  colonies  in  tropical  climates,  and  see  whether  you  can  find  any 
disposition  in  the  free  negro  to  work  in  the  low  grounds.  If  you  look 
at  Surinam,  or  any  other  of  the  tropical  climates  where  free  negroes 
are  to  be  found,  you  will  find  a  total  absence  of  any  disposition,  on 
their  part,  to  work  for  hire,  or  for  any  other  consideration  whatever. 
"  But,"  says  the  Noble  Earl,  "  the  negroes  work  in  Africa."  Of  that 
fact,  begging  the  Noble  Earl's  pardon,  I  do  not  think  he  can  produce 
any  proof;  but  even  supposing  that  he  could,  I  contend  that  the  fact 
does  not  bear  upon  this  question.  The  question  here  is  not  whether 
the  negro,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  will  work  in  Africa ;  but  whether, 
being  made  free,  he  will  voluntarily  labour  in  the  low  grounds  in  our 
possessions  within  the  tropics  ?  I  say,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  such 
labour,  on  the  part  of  negroes,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  one  quarter 
of  the  globe,  of  which  I  have  some  knowledge,  I  am  certainly  aware 
that  men  do  labour  very  hard  for  hire  in  low  grounds  within  the 
tropics ;  but  those  men  are  in  a  condition  but  little  removed  from 
absolute  slavery,  because  they  are  the  lowest  in  a  state  of  society, 
which  from  them  upwards  is  divided  into  the  strictest  castes. 

But  in  our  West  India  possessions  the  case  is  very  different ;  there 
this  difficulty — from  the  moment  of  their  first  discovery  to  the  present 
hour — has  always  existed ;  a  difficulty  arising  from  the  circum- 
stance,— that  in  those  tropical  climates,  a  man,  instead  of  working  for 
hire,  works  only  for  his  food, — and  having  obtained  that  food,  which 
he  can  procure  by  very  little  exertion,  he  thinks  of  nothing  save  the 
luxury  of  reposing  in  listless  idleness  beneath  the  shade.  That  is  the 
great  difficulty  which  surrounds  this  question,  and  which,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  the  Noble  Earl  has  entirely  passed  by.  Begging  the 
Noble  Earl's  pardon,  too,  I  must  say,  that  he  is  inconsistent  with  him- 
self in  speaking  of  the  willingness  of  free  negroes  to  work  for  hire.  In 
-some  of  his  former  communications  with  the  colonists  upon  this 
subject,  the  Noble  Earl  fully  admitted,  that  unless  some  very  strong 
coercive  measures  were  taken,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these 
persons  would  be  found  willing  to  work  for  hire  ;  and  one  of  the  means 
of  coercion  which  the  Noble  Earl  proposed,  was  to  put  a  tax  upon  the 
import  of  provisions  into  the  colonies,  which  should  have  the  effect  of 
making  them  excessively  scarce  and  dear,  in  order  to  force  the  free 
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negro  US  undergo  a  greater  degree  of  labour,  or  in  other  words,  to  do 
more  work— to  earn  for  himself  the  means  of  procuring  the  necessaries 

of  life. 

Now,  I  want  to  know  if  these  negroes  are  to  be  changed  to  ap- 
prentices, having  a  certain  portion  of  time  at  their  own  disposal, 
and  the  option  of  working  or  not  in  that  time,  how  they  are  to 
be  forced  to  work,  when  they  have  no  longer  the  same  inducement, 
or  rather  the  same  necessity,  as  that  which  would  be  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Noble  Earl  under  his  former  plan.  How,  under  this 
system  of  apprenticeship,  with  none  of  the  inducements  which  now 
press  them  to  labour, — without  the  necessity  of  giving  to  a  master 
the  labour  of  their  hands,  in  return  for  the  food  and  clothing  with 
which  he  supplies  them ;— 4iow,  in  short,  can  the  Noble  Earl  expect 
that,  under  this  plan,  when  the  negro  shall  no  longer  be  urged  to 
work  by  the  lash,  as  it  is  called,  he  will  live  in  any  other  condition 
than  one  of  idleness  ?  Besides,  I  must  say  that  I  look  upon  the  Go- 
vernment as  no  very  good  authority  for  the  assertion,  that  free  negroes 
will  be  found  willing  to  work  for  hire,  for  Ministers  themselves  seem 
to  have  no  fixed  opinion  upon  the  subject  Not  only  did  they  put 
forward,  and  afterwards  withdraw,  because  they  found  them  to  be 
impracticable,  the  Orders  in  Council  of  1831 ;  but  within  the  short 
space  of  the  last  three  months  they  have  changed  their  plan  several 
times,  and  in  some  of  its  most  important  features.  First  of  all,  the 
Noble  Earl  came  forward  with  a  plan,  the  principle  of  which  was, 
that  these  persons  should  be  forced  to  labour  by  the  dearuess  of  pro- 
visions, that  dearness  being  produced  by  taxation;  and  this  plan  was 
accompanied  with  a  proposition  for  a  loan  of  15,000,000/.  But  I 
should  like  to  know  what  this  loan  of  15,000,000/.  is  for,  if  it  be 
true,  as  the  Noble  Earl  has  asserted,  that  these  liberated  negroes  will 
work?  Why  are  we  to  give  or  to  lend  this  sum  to  the  colonists,  if  the 
negroes  will  work  ?  I  can  easily  understand  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation for  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  labour  done  by  the  slave 
and  the  free  negro;  but  then,  what  becomes  of  the  boasted  improve- 
mentofthe  negro,  and  of  his  willingness  to  work,  when  he  is  placed, 
in  a  greater  degree,  at  his  own  disposal  ?  If  the  improvement  really 
be  such  as  has  been  described,  why  give  compensation  ?  If  no  such 
improvement  is  yet  to  be  found,  then  all  these  measures  are  premature ! 
That  plan,  however,  of  coercing  the  negro  to  labour  by  placing  heavy 
taxes  upon  provisions  was  given  up;  and  then  came  this  plan,  con- 
sisting, in  part,  of  immediate  emancipation  and  apprenticeship,  and, 
in  part,  of  another  proposition  for  a  loan  of  15,000,000/. 

A  Noble  Peer.— Of  20,000,000/. 

The  Dure  of  Wellington. — No,  no;  that  was  afterwards.  The 
original  proposition  was,  that  the  plan  of  emancipation  should  be  ac- 
companied with  a  loan  of  15,000,000/.;  but,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time,  this  loan  of  15,000,000/.  was  turned  into  a  gift  of  15,000,000/.; 
and  in  the  course  of  about  a  fortnight  afterwards— just  after  the 
Easter  holidays— this  gift  of  15,000,000/.  turned  out  to  be  a  gift  of 
20,000,000/.  Now,  seeing  the  differences  between  all  these  propo- 
sitions,— seeing  that  they  all  come  from  the  same  set  of  Noblemen 
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and  Gentlemen, — seeing,  too,  that  none  of  them  proceed  upon  any 
fixed  principle,— and  that  the  Noble  Earl  hat  not,  this  night,  explained 
the  principle  upon  which  this  sum  of  20,000,000/.  is  to  be  advanced 
to  the  West  India  proprietors, — seeing  all  these  things,  I  must  say 
that  I  look  upon  the  whole  transaction  with  less  of  confidence  than 
I  have  ever  viewed  any  measure  that,  within  my  experience,  has 
been  submitted  to  Parliament.  I  ask  again,  if  it  be  true,  that  the 
emancipated  negroes  will  work, — if  it  be  true  that  there  will  be 
a  regular  return  of  that  great  and  staple  production  of  the  colonies, 
—sugar,— -into  this  country;  for  what  reason  are  we  to  give  any 
compensation? 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  who  introduced  this  measure  in 
another  place,  stated  that  a  part  of  the  plan  was,  that  the  negro  should 
be  required  to  give  only  a  certain  portion  of  his  time  to  his  master, 
and  that  the  remainder — I  think  about  one-fourth — should  be  at  his 
own  disposal ;  and  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  stated,  further, 
that  all  negro  children  born  after  a  certain  period  were  to  be  free, 
and  that  all  children  of  six  years  old  should  also  be  free.  By- 
the-by,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  did  not  exactly  clear  up  a 
difficulty— rather  a  homely  one,  no  doubt,— which  occurs  to  my 
mind  upon  this  part  of  the  plan — who  is  to  take  care  of  these  free 
children? — who  is  to  support  them?  The  child  that  is  just  born, 
and  the  child  of  six  years  old,  have,  hitherto,  been  taken  care  of 
by  the  proprietor;  but,  under  the  present  plan,  it  does  not  dis- 
tinctly appear  who  is  to  provide  for  them.  At  all  events,  the  pro- 
prietor is  to  be  deprived  of  that  part  of  his  property.  Am  I,  then,  to 
understand  that  the  20,000,000/.  are  to  be  given  to  remunerate  him 
for  that  loss  ?  Another  part  of  the  plan  is,  that  the  slave  shall  be 
allowed  to  have  one-fourth  of  the  day — the  day  being  estimated  at  ten 
hours — at  his  own  disposal  j  that  is  to  say,  that  out  of  ten  hours  in 
the  day,  he  is  to  give  the  labour  of  seven  hours  and  a  half  to  his 
master,  and  to  have  two  hours  and  a  half  to  himself,  which  he  may 
give  to  the  master  for  hire,  or  to  any  other  person,  or  dispose  of  it  in 
any  way  that  he  pleases.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  compensation 
is  given  for  this  ?  Then,  there  is  another  loss  to  which  proprietors 
may  be  liable ;— -the  negro,  in  a  state  of  apprenticeship,  in  the  absence 
of  the  usual  restraint,  and  without  the  stimulants  hitherto  resorted  to  to 
compel  him  to  work,  will  probably  exert  himself  but  very  little  during 
the  seven  hours  and  a  half  that  he  is  labouring  for  his  master.  Is  the 
compensation  to  be  given  for  that?  Then,  there  is  another  circum- 
stance;— at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  whether  the  negro  shall  have 
worked  or  not  during  that  period,  he  is  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  the 
owner  is  to  lose  his  services  altogether.  Is  the  compensation  to  be  given 
for  that  ?  All  these  are  points,  connected  with  the  transaction,  upon 
which  the  Noble  Earl  has  not  touched,  but  upon  which  I  think  it  im- 
portant that  your  Lordships  should  have  some  information,  in  order  to 
see  upon  what  principle  it  is  that  the  proposed  compensation  is  to  be 
given — upon  what  principle  it  is  that  Parliament  is  called  upon  to 
vote,  and  the  public  to  pay,  so  large  a  sum  as  20,000,000/.  For  my 
own  part,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  West  Indian  proprietors  will  sustain 
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a  great  loss  upon  this  occasion, — a  much  greater  loss  than  many 
imagine, — and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  all  who  sustain  a  loss 
by  a  transaction  of  this  kind,  ought  to  receive  a  compensation 
for  itj  but,  I  must  say,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  this  sum  of 
20,000,000/.  will  be  a  sufficient  compensation,  or  anything  like  it, 
for  the  general  loss  that  will  be  sustained.  There  are,  at  this 
moment,  many  persons  in  the  colonies  who  will  be  great  losers  by 
the  measure,  but  who,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  we  are  told 
the  20,000,0002.  are  to  be  applied,  will  not  be  included  among  those 
to  whom  compensation  will  be  given.  There  are  many  persons  who 
have  no  land,  and  whose  whole  property  consists  in  slaves  ;  to  these 
no  compensation  whatever  will  be  afforded  by  the  measure  now 
under  consideration.  Yet  upon  this  point  the  Noble  Earl  has  said 
nothing.  There  is  also  another  part  of  the  subject  to  which  the 
Noble  Earl  has  not  adverted  at  all,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  most 
material,  as  it  relates  to  the  question  of  the  labour  of  the  negro,  and 
that  is  as  to  the  probable  effect  which  the  whole  measure  may  have 
upon  the  commerce  of  this  country.  Supposing  it  to  be  true, — I 
now  put  the  case  hypothetically, — supposing  it  to  be  true  that  these 
slaves,  under  the  new  state  of  things,  will  not  work,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  an  end  must  be  put  to  all  the  commerce  which 
has  been  carried  on  between  the  West  Indian  islands  and  the  mother 
country  for  so  many  years,  with  so  much  advantage,  not  only  to 
commerce  itself,  but  to  navigation,  to  our  navy,  to  our  political  in- 
fluence, and,  in  short,  to  every  circumstance  which  adds  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  country.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  told  that  this 
difficulty  may  be  provided  against  in  another  way, — that  if  sugar  be 
not  raised  in  the  West  Indies, — it  may  be  procured  elsewhere,  and 
that  the  same  number  of  ships,  and  the  same  number  of  seamen, 
would  be  required  to  transport  it  to  our  shores  from  any  foreign 
colony  as  from  our  own  colonies.  I  admit  that  that  may  be  the 
case  ;  but  still  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  advantage  is  much 
greater  of  bringing  home  the  produce  of  our  owu  colonies  in  our 
own  ships.  This  then  is  a  point  to  which  I  think  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  Government  should  turn  its  attention. 

But,  besides  the  advantage  of  the  commerce  with  those  islands, 
we  should  lose  the  advantage  of  the  great  revenue  which  we  derive 
from  them  ; — if  such  a  result  as  that  which  I  have  supposed  should 
follow  from  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  are  your  Lordships  prepared 
to  risk  the  loss  of  such  an  amount  of  revenue  ?  But  here  I  must 
beg  1  io  advert  to  a  few  words  which  were  dropped  by  the 
Noble  and  Learned  Lord  upon  the  Woolsack,  upon  the  last  occasion 
the  honour  of  addressing  your  Lordships.  The  Noble 
Lord  said,  that  I  assumed  a  loss  of  revenue  ;  but  my 
iot  based  upon  the  ground  which  the  Noble  and 
.posed.  I  said  (going  on  the  assumption  that  the 
iot  work  on  the  sugar  plantations),  that  we  should 
.irt  of  the  revenue  which  we  now  derive  from  the 
our  colonies.  It  now  pays  a  duty  of  24*.  per 
besides,  an  amount  of  about  28$.  or  29s.  a  cwt. 
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to  the  proprietor;  but  supposing  that  the  free  negroes  will  not 
work,  which  is  the  hypothesis  that  I  am  now  putting,  and  that  there 
should  only  be  half  a  production,  or  what  is  more  probable,  no  pro- 
duction at  all,  of  sugar  in  our  colonies,  I  want  to  know  from  the 
Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  whether  he  will  continue  to  get  his  9,4s. 
per  cwt.  of  duty  upon  the  diminished  produce  of  our  own  colonies, 
or  whether  he  will  get  such  a  revenue  from  the  sugar  imported  from 
other  places  as  will  annually  put  into  the  Treasury  of  this  country 
5,000,000/.  sterling  ?  That  is  the  mode  in  which  I  think  that  the 
loss  to  the  revenue  will  occur.  If  sugar  becomes  scarce,  or  if  its 
production  should  altogether  cease  in  our  colonies,  a  double  duty 
cannot  be  levied  upon  it.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  revenue 
must  fail.  That  is  my  argument,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how 
the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  can  refute  it.  But  there  is  another 
view  of  this  part  of  the  subject  which  I  think  deserving  of  the 
serious  attention  of  your  Lordships.  Supposing  that  the  growth  of 
the  sugar  should,  from  the  causes  I  have  mentioned,  fail  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  are  we  to  get  sugar?  We  roust  get  it,  no  doubt, 
from  the  colonies  of  other  countries  where  it  is  produced  by  the 
labour  of  slaves*  What,  then,  will  those  who  are  so  anxious  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  say,  if,  in  consequence  of  this  measure,  the  slave 
trade  should  be  revived,  with  all  the  added  horrors  of  its  being 
carried  on  in  a  contraband  manner ;  and  if,  instead  of  decreasing 
the  amount  of  slavery  in  the  world,  we  should  increase  it  in  Cuba, 
and  in  the  other  foreign  West  India  possessions,  over  which  we  have 
no  control,  and  into  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  introduce 
any  measure  regulating  or  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave. 
At  this  momeut  we  consume  more  of  sugar,  even  excluding  Ireland, 
than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  put  together ;  and  I  leave  it  to  your 
Lordships  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  possible,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  that  this  country  could  go  on  without  a 
supply  of  that  article.  How  can  that  supply  be  furnished  (sup- 
posing that  the  production  in  our  own  colonies  should  fail),  except 
by  the  produce  of  slave  labour  from  the  colonies  of  other  coun- 
tries ? 

Then,  there  is  another  point  upon  which  the  Noble  Earl  has  told 
us  nothing  this  evening ;  but  upon  which  he  said  a  few  words  yes- 
terday, in  answer  to  a  question  from  my  Noble  Friend  behind  me ; — 
I  mean,  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  respect  of  these  reso- 
lutions. Although  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  have  prevented, — nay,  that  they  ought  to  have  pre- 
vented, this  question  from  being  brought  forward  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  now  stands,  I  still  am  ready  to  admit  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  your  Lordships  to  reject  these  resolutions,  more  particularly 
if  they  are  to  be  sent  out  to  the  colonies  to  be  made  the  groundwork 
of  measures  to  be  adopted  by  them,  with  a  view  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  end  which  the  Government  have  undertaken  to  achieve. 
I  say  that,  if  that  is  the  course  to  be  adopted,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  your  Lordships,  considering  what  has  already  taken  place  upon 
the  subject,— considering  the  manner  in  which  the  Government  have 
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brought  it  forward,— the  unanimous  manner  in  which  the  resolutions 
have  been  adopted  by  the  other  House  of  Parliament, — and  con- 
sidering, also,  that  the  colonial  body  in  this  country  have  given 
their  consent  to  the  measure,— it  would  be  impossible,  and  I  cer- 
tainly should  be  the  last  man  to  recommend  to  your  Lordships,  not 
to  give  your  assent  to  these  resolutions.  But  there  is  an  important 
difference  between  the  mere  assent  to  these  resolutions  and  the 
adoption  of  the  means  by  which  they  shall  be  carried  into  effect.  I 
think  that  the  mode  best  to  be  adopted  would  be  this, — namely,  to 
send  out  these  resolutions  in  the  form  of  resolutions,  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  different  islands,  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  should  be  necessary  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cution. This,  1  think,  would  be  the  mode  most  likely  to  conciliate 
the  colonies,  and  best  calculated  to  induce  them  to  lend  their  assist- 
ance towards  the  completion  of  the  plan.  This,  too,  is  the  mode 
which  has  been  stated,  over  and  over  again,  from  the  commencement 
of  these  discussions  in  1823,  up  to  the  present  day,  to  be  the  only 
safe  mode  in  which  the  measure  of  emancipation  ever  can  be  effected. 
It  appears,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  mode  which  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  propose  to  adopt ;  but  that  a  Bill  embodying  these  reso- 
lutions is  to  be  brought  in,  in  order  to  provide  the  means  of  carrying 
them  into  effect  in  the  colonies. 

Before  your  Lordships  adopt  that  course,  I  would  beg  of  you  to 
consider  seriously  what  its  probable  results  will  be.  I  will  suppose 
that  the  Bill  adopts  the  principle  of  the  first  resolution,  and  declares 
that  slavery  shall  be  abolished  within  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 
'That  being  the  case,  I  want  to  know  what  becomes  of  the  whole 
system  of  law  established  in  those  colonies  for  the  maintenance  and 
protection  of  society  at  the  present  moment ;  and  which  was  origin- 
ally founded,  and  has  ever  since  been  recognized  upon  the  admitted 
legality  of  slavery.  The  moment  that  a  law  is  passed  in  this  country 
declaring  that  slavery  is  abolished  in  the  colonies,  that  moment  the 
whole  system  of  their  law  falls  to  the  ground,  and  no  provision  what- 
ever will  be  made  for  keeping  society  together.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  think  it  would  be  much  better  that  Government  should 
adopt  the  course  which  I  understand  they  had  in  contemplation  in 
the  course  of  the  last  week,  of  sending  these  resolutions  out  to  the 
colonies,  in  the  shape  of  resolutions  unanimously  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  that  the  colonial  legislatures  should  be 
desired  in  a  temperate  and  conciliatory  tone,  to  carry  them  into  ope- 
ration by  such  means  as  in  their  judgment  shall  be  safest  and  best. 
I  can  easily  conceive  that  the  Government  may  entertain  suspicions 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  colonial  legislatures  upon  the  subject,  and 
particularly  of  the  legislature  of  Jamaica;  but  I  have  documents 
now  before  ine,  which  I  think  give  satisfactory  proof — proof  which 
is  believed  by  those  who  best  understand  the  subject  in  this  coun- 
try,— that  the  colonies  themselves  clearly  intended  to  carry  measures 
or*  this  kind  into  effect — and  that  if  they  have  not  done  so,  it  is 
because  up  to  this  time  no  offer  of  compensation  has  been  made  to 
them — fur  tne  losses  which  they  must  sustain.    I  understand  that 
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there  are,  in  this  country,  certain  gentlemen  lately  sent  over  by  the 
different  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  to  the 
Government,  with  respect  to  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  colo- 
nies upon  the  subject,  and  the  general  instruction  given  to  these 
gentlemen  I  believe  to  be  this  : — 

"  If  by  emancipation  is  meant  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  free 
labour,  in  the  room  of  slavery,  which  shall  insure  to  the  planters 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  the  Committee  are  to  require  a  com- 
pensation equivalent  to  the  amount  of  labour  which  the  planters 
may  lose — and  the  risk  which  they  may  incur  from  the  change  j — 
the  Committee  are  also  to  demand  that  the  Government  shall  pay 
the  expense  of  any  police  regulations  which  it  may  think  neces- 
sary to  adopt  under  the  new  circumstances  which  will  arise  in  the 
colonies." 

Now  the  Government  did  express  its  intention  to  give  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  and  risk  incurred,  and  also  to  defray  the  expense 
of  maintaining  an  adequate  police  in  the  colonies  j  and  these  gen- 
tlemen in  consequence  produced  their  instructions,  which  authorized 
them  to  state  that  the  colonies  would  consent  to  give  their  aid  to 
carry  such  measures  as  the  Government  should  adopt,  into  exe- 
cution. Another  document  has  also  been  put  into  my  hands,  to 
which  I  beg  leave  for  a  moment  to  refer;  it  is  a  memorial  from  the 
West  India  body,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  there  has  been  no  pre- 
vious refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  because, 
hitherto,  no  proposal  has  been  made  to  them  for  the  abrogation  of 
slavery,  accompanied  with  the  slightest  security  towards  compen- 
sating them  for  the  loss  and  risk  by  which  that  abrogation  would  be 
attended.  So  far  from  any  objection  being  raised  by  the  colonies, 
the  memorialists  state  that  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  has  declared 
its  readiness  to  adopt  measures  of  emancipation  the  moment  that 
any  fund  is  provided  to  compensate  the  proprietors  for  their  loss  and 
risk.  The  grant  of  2O,0OO,0tX)/.,  they  continue,  will,  perhaps,  induce 
the  colonists  sincerely  and  in  good  faith,  to  advance  the  measure  of 
emancipation  upon  the  principles  contained  in  the  resolutions  at  this 
time  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament  $  and  to  adopt 
measures  of  a  more  effectual  character  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  that  end  than  any  which  could  be  adopted  here,  and  which  can 
only  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  colonial  legislatures  themselves, 
The  memorialists  add  that  they  cannot  contemplate,  without  alarm, 
the  passing  of  a  law  which  is  to  be  at  once  binding  upon  all  the 
colonies,  rather  than  the  sending  out  the  resolutions  with  a  request 
that  they  might  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  local  legislatures  j  and 
they  conclude  by  earnestly  recommending  the  Government  to  adopt 
the  latter  course  as  the  most  effectual  way  of  having  their  own  pro- 
position carried  into  full  effect.  In  this  recommendation  I  fully 
concur,  for  I  feel  convinced  that  if  Government  adopt  the  plan  of 
carrying  these  resolutions  into  operation  by  passing  them  into  a  law, 
they  will  increase  the  chances  of  failure  against  themselves,  and  by 
degrading  the  colonial  legislatures,  (which  such  a  step  must  neces- 
sarily tend  to  do),  will  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  continue  to 
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govern  the  colonies  with  the  authority  which  is  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  Besides,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  men,  standing  in  the 
situation  which  the  members  of  the  colonial  legislatures  do,  will 
quietly  submit  to  have  a  law  of  this  kind  imposed  upon  them  ?  It 
is  impossible ;  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  not  to  resist  an  attempt 
of  this  kind :  and  let  me  ask  your  Lordships  what  must  be  the 
inevitable  consequence?  A  contest  to  enforce  these  measures — a 
contest  between  the  Government  and  its  troops  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  white  population,  for  whose  protection  it  is  our  duty  to  pro- 
vide, on  the  other.  Is  it  likely  that  the  black  population  will  remain 
neuter  in  such  a  contest,  or  can  it  end  in  any  other  manner  than  in 
the  total  loss  and  destruction  of  the  colonies  themselves  ?  The  only 
mode  of  avoiding  these  misfortunes  is  to  send  the  resolutions  out  in 
the  form  of  resolutions,  and  to  urge  the  colonists,  by  every  means  of 
persuasion  and  conciliation,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be 
neeessary  to  carry  them  into  effect.  I  would,  therefore,  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  Government  to  send  out  to  the  different  islands  a 
commissioner,  with  full  powers  to  arrange  with  the  local  authorities 
of  each,  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  settlement  of 
the  question.  I  state  again,  as  I  stated  in  the  outset,  that  it  is  no 
trifling  matter  at  once  to  translate  a  large  body  of  men  from  the 
condition  of  slaves  to  the  condition  of  freemen. 

There  is  another  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  address  a  few  obser- 
vations to  your  Lordships,  and  that  is,  as  to  the  propriety  of  leaving 
out  the  words  "  upon  liberal  and  comprehensive  principles."  I  am 
desirous  that  when  the  negroes  shall  be  in  a  situation  to  choose  their 
religious  instructors,  they  shall  have  the  power  to  do  so ;  but  your 
Lordships  must  not  conceal  from  yourselves  that  society  has  reason  to 
suspect,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  does  suspect,  that  certain  mission- 
aries have  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  slaves  to  rise  against  their 
masters.  I  will  not  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  those  suspicions  rest ;  they  may  be  unfounded,  or  they  may 
not  be  unfounded  $  but  of  this  there  is  no  doubt, — that  those  suspi- 
cions have  been  entertained,  and  that  society  in  the  West  Indies  has 
been  greatly  disturbed  by  them.  If  you  mean  to  carry  this  measure 
into  execution  successfully,  and  without  bloodshed,  I  tell  you,  my 
Lords,  that  you  must  conciliate  the  West  Indian  body  j  but  you  can- 
not conciliate  that  body,  if  vou  send  out  to  them  this  resolution,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  has  come  up  to  your  Lordships  from  the  other 
House  of  Parliament ;  for  the  resolution,  as  now  worded,  evidently 
contemplates  the  sending  out  a  new  band  of  missionaries  to  the  West 
Indies  j  and  can  your  Lordships  suppose,  with  the  existence  of  such 
a  suspicion  as  that  to  which  I  have  alluded,  that  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty in  those  islands  will  willingly  submit  to  such  a  measure? 
Desiring,  as  I  do,  the  success  of  these  measures,  I  entreat  your 
Lordships  to  strike  out  from  the  last  resolution  the  objectionable 
words  to  which  I  have  called  your  Lordships'  attention.  They  were 
not  inserted  in  the  resolution  as  it  was  originally  proposed  by  his 
Majesty's  Government,  but  they  were  adopted  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  an  Honourable  Member  in  the  other  House  of  Pari i a- 
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ment,  for  whom  I  entertain  a  very  sincere  respect,  but  whose 
amendment,  in  this  instance,  I  think,  was  uncalled-for;  and  if 
allowed  to  remain  a  part  of  the  resolution,  may  lead  to  consequences 
which  we  shall  all  have  reason  to  lament.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  must  again  entreat  your  Lordships  to  strike  out  these  words. 
Having  said  thus  much,  I  confess  I  am  very  unwilling  to  trespass 
further  upon  your  Lordships'  attention;  but  seeing  what  has  occurred 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  I  cannot  help 
again  expressing  my  opinion,  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
postponed  these  measures  for  a  few  years  longer,  until  we  had  in- 
structed the  negroes  how  to  bear  the  change  which  we  are  now  going 
to  make  in  their  condition. 

Lord  Svfpield. — It  is  with  great  humility  that  I  offer  myself  to 
your  Lordships'  notice  at  this  stage  of  the  debate ;  but  I  shall 
strive  to  entitle  myself  to  your  indulgence,  by  the  brevity  of  my 
observations.  It  may  be  very  At  and  proper  for  leaders  of  political 
parties  to  dispute  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  our  colonies  j  but  in  my  humble  sphere,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  offering  only  a  few  short  and  concise  remarks  upon  those 
parts  of  the  measure  which  I  think  particularly  demand  your  Lord- 
ships' attention.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  observe,  that  I  should 
have  been  better  pleased  if  my  Noble  Friend  had  taken  a  higher 
tone  in  recommending  the  alterations  which  will  be  effected  by 
these  resolutions.  Entertaining  a  strong  and  decided  opinion  upon 
the  subject  myself,  I  should  have  been  glad  if  my  Noble  Friend's 
manner,  in  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  this  proposition,  had  been 
less  suppressed ;  but  I  will  not  quarrel  with  him  upon  that  point, 
because  I  think  he  has  shewn  sufficient  grounds,  both  in  point 
of  expediency,  and  in  point  of  policy,  to  warrant  the  adoption  of 
the  important  change  which  he  proposed  to  your  Lordships'  con- 
sideration. 

It  has  been  argued,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  the  slave 
is  not  yet  fit  for  freedom.  That  argument  ever  has  been  used,  and 
ever  will  be  used,  against  the  emancipation  of  the  negro,  as  long 
as  your  Lordships  chouse  to  listen  to  it.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
believe  that  all  parties  are  now  agreed,  that,  whether  fit  for  freedom 
or  not,  the  slave  is  quite  prepared  to  take  it,  if  your  Lordships  are 
not  prepared  to  give  it  to  him.  Therefore,  the  only  question  to  be 
considered  is,  how  this  natural  right  of  man  may  be  best  conceded 
to  him  ?  Of  late  years,  the  intelligence  of  the  slave  has  increased 
to  a  very  great  degree,  notwithstanding  all  the  various  obstacles 
which  his  master  has  created  to  prevent  his  attaining  any.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  him 
much  longer  in  a  state  of  slavery  ;  and,  therefore,  in  giving  him  that 
which  can  no  longer  be  withheld,  Ministers  act  not  only  humanely, 
but  wisely. 

I  shall  not  think  it  to  be  my  duty  to  follow  the  Noble  Duke 
through  the  elaborate  statement  into  which  he  has  entered,  nor 
shall  I  detain  your  Lordships  for  one  moment,  by  entering  into  any 
discussion  of  abstract  principles.    The  two  points  to  which  I  wish 
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particularly  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  are  connected  with  tbe 
third  and  fourth  resolutions,  and  upon  each  of  these  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  offer  a  very  few  words.  The  third  resolution  relates  to  the  appren- 
ticeship of  tbe  slave  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  before  he  can  obtain 
unconditional  emancipation.    Now,  I  am  not  going  to  complain  of 
that  as  an  injustice  to  the  slave, — I  am  not  going  into  an  examination 
of  his  abstract  right  to  the  full  command  of  all  his  time,  I  am  only 
looking  at  the  impolicy  of  this  resolution  in  a  practical  point  of 
view  when  I  venture  to  complain  of  it  j  for  I  have  the  success  of 
this  scheme  greatly  at  heart,  not  only  on  account  of  the  benefit 
which  I  believe  it  will  confer  upon  the  slave,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  benefit  which  I  believe  it  will  confer  upon  his  master,  and  on 
account  of  the  advantage  which  will  accrue,  from  the  improved 
condition  of  both  master  and  slave,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  parent 
state.    I  have  also  another  reason  for  desiring  the  success  of  this 
measure,  which  I  consider  paramount  to  all.    I  look  upon  it  as  a 
great  example,  which,  if  it  succeed,  will  speedily  secure  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  throughout  the  world.    Viewing  it  in  that  light,  I 
am  sure  your  Lordships  will  give  me  credit  for  desiring  that  the 
scheme  should  be  successful.    But  here  arises  my  objection  to  this 
system  of  apprenticeship :  1  think  it  is  calculated  to  defeat  the 
object  which  your  Lordships  have  in  view.    That  this  part  of  tbe 
proposition  will  undergo  great  modification  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  it 
altogether,  or  if  not  abandoned  altogether,  1  should  like  the  term  of 
apprenticeship  to  be  fixed  for  the  shortest  possible  period.    I  believe 
that  the  planter  himself  would  find  it  to  bis  interest  that  the  duration 
of  this  term  of  apprenticeship  should  be  as  short  as  possible.  There- 
fore fixing  the  utmost  limit  to  which  apprenticeships  should  extend— 
and  I  would  have  none  to  extend  to  the  period  of  twelve  years — 1  would 
leave  it  open  to  the  planter  to  curtail  it,  to  as  short  a  time  as  he  and 
his  slave  should  agree  between  themselves  j  and  I  should  like  to  see 
it  resolved  by  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  that  the  compensation 
to  be  given  to  the  West  India  planters  should  be  paid  at  two  dif- 
ferent periods — the  first  moiety  when  the  necessary  regulations  for 
the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  the  colonies  should  be  satisfactorily 
established  ;  and  the  other  moiety  when  all  apprenticeships  shall 
have  been  terminated. 

1  will  shortly  explain  why  it  is  that  I  think  this  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship will  be  injurious.  It  will  remove  one  of  the  strongest 
human  motives  to  labour.  It  is  true  that  the  slave  has  worked, 
and  worked  himself  to  death  under  the  lash.  You  now  remove  him 
from  the  infliction  of  the  lush,  and  to  induce  him  to  work,  what  do 
you  give  him  ?  Mere  subsistence.  In  favour  of  this  proposed  sys- 
tem of  apprenticeship  1  have  heard  it  contended  that  it  is  justifiable, 
and  even  advisable, —upon  the  same  ground  as  that  the  labourer  in 
this  country  when  he  applies  to  the  parish  for  relief,  is  compelled 
to  work  for  the  subsistence  that  is  afforded  him.  Admitting  that 
fact,  it  is  the  very  aigument  that  I  would  adopt  to  prove  the  im- 
policy of  the  proposition.    I  appeal  to  <ill  who  know  anything  oi 
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country  affairs,  to  say  how  the  pauper  works  j  he  receives  the 
minimum  of  wages, — the  inducement  to  labour  is  lost,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  value  of  his  work  is  nothing ;  and  so  it  will  be  in  the 
West  Indies  if  this  system  of  apprenticeship  be  adopted.  An  in- 
dividual, a  friend  of  mine,  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
humourously  addressed  an  advocate  of  the  apprenticeship  as  fol- 
lows : — «'  You  doubtless  feel  that  great  compensation  is  due  to  the 
slave  for  the  years  of  unrequited  labour  which  have  been  extorted 
from  him  ?  You  know  as  well  as  I  that  the  slave  will  not  work 
during  his  apprenticeship  j  you,  of  course,  therefore,  mean  to  give 
him  a  holiday  ;  it  certainly  is  due  to  him,  but  do  not  you  think  twelve 
years  of  holidays  rather  too  much  ? "  That  is  exactly  the  view  that 
I  take  of  the  proposition.  But  why  was  this  system  of  apprentice- 
ship ever  introduced.  It  was  introduced  with  another  most  vicious, 
most  unwarrantable  proposition, — that  the  slave  should  work  out 
his  own  freedom.  That  proposition,  thank  God,  is  got  rid  of; 
all  notion  of  such  a  gross  injustice  as  that  is  now,  I  believe, 
entirely  at  an  end.  But  this  system  of  apprenticeship  was  only 
necessary  while  that  proposition  was  in  contemplation ;  and  since 
the  one  has  been  abandoned,  I  think  that  the  other  ought  to  be 
removed  also. 

Now  one  word  as  to  the  proposed  compensation.  It  is  called 
"  compensation and  although  I  will  not  now  stay  to  quarrel  with 
the  term,  I  beg  leave  not  to  be  understood  as  adopting  it.  It  would 
be  idle  and  absurd  to  enter  into  any  dispute  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  called  compensation,  relief,  or  anything  else}  and,  I  repeat, 
that  I  will  not  quarrel  with  it,  provided  it  accomplishes  the  object 
which  we  have  in  view.  I  do  not  think  that  the  people  of  this 
country  will  quarrel  with  it,  if  it  effects  that  object, — namely,  com- 
plete emancipation.  1  do  not  think  that  the  people  will  much  desire 
or  much  wish  that  the  apprenticeship  should  be  continued ;  but  if  it 
be  necessary  to  grant  this  large  sum  of  money  to  purchase  the 
good- will  of  the  proprietor,  and  to  secure  the  completion  of  the 
object  in  view,  I  do  not  think  that  the  people  will  object,  any  more 
than  I  shall,  to  its  being  given.  At  the  same  time  I  must  take 
leave  to  say,  that  1  think  it  would  have  been  much  better,  and 
quite  as  effectual,  if,  instead  of  a  gift,  it  had  been  advanced  only 
by  way  of  loan.  The  Noble  Duke  opposite  dwelt  at  some  length 
upon  the  benefits  which  the  colonial  legislatures  at  different  periods 
have  conferred  upon  the  slaves;  upon  that  point  I  differ  in  toto 
from  the  Noble  Duke.  I  do  not  admit  that  the  laws  passed  by  the 
colonial  legislatures,  professing  to  benefit  the  slaves,  have  had  any 
such  effect  j  or  if  any,  only  in  the  very  slightest  degree.  Then, 
again,  the  Noble  Duke  observed,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  that 
the  negro,  when  emancipated,  is  disinclined  to  work.  Now,  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
proves  directly  the  reverse.  If  the  Noble  Duke  will  refer  to  the 
evidence,  he  will  find  numberless  instances  in  which  the  slave  is 
described  as  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  in  the  execution  of 
task-work,  and  as  being  universally  industrious  when  working  for 
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an  adequate  remuneration ;  and  why  should  not  this  be  the  case  > 
There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  negro  differs  so  much  from 
other  human  beings  as  not  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  motives. 
I  have  read  a  good  deal  upon  the  subject,  and  I  have  not  met  with 
a  single  instance  in  which  it  is  stated  by  any  writer  that  eman- 
cipated slaves  have  refused  to  work  for  wages.  The  emancipated 
slaves  of  Antigua  and  Trinidad  are  admitted  to  work  well,  and  if 
they  are  not  as  industrious  as  could  be  wished  in  Colombia,  it  is 
owing  to  a  cause  which  exactly  illustrates  the  position  which  I  take 
up  with  respect  to  the  proposition  of  apprenticeship — namely, 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  that  state  being  incomplete, 
and  to  the  existence  of  a  system  which  very  nearly  approaches  to 
that  scheme  of  apprenticeship  against  which  I  will  never  cease  to 
protest  as  long  as  it  is  attempted  to  introduce  it  into  our  colonies. 
It  has  also  been  urged,  that,  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  our 
colonies,  we  shall  encourage  the  slave  trade  in  other  places  not 
within  the  dominion  of  his  Majesty. 

Now,  I  assume  that  the  very  reverse  will  be  the  case,  far  if  we 
succeed  in  our  scheme,  it  will  shew  other  countries  how  much 
cheaper  sugar  can  be  grown  by  free  than  by  slave  labour.  Besides, 
it  will  soon  lead  to  the  repayment  of  the  2O,0O0,00Of.  now  advanced 
to  the  West  India  body  by  the  British  public.  Is  the  Noble  Duke 
aware  that  the  amount  of  the  various  protecting  duties  and  bounties 
now  paid  to  the  West  Indinn  proprietors  is  as  much  as  one  million 
and  a  half  sterling  every  year  ?  And  is  it  not  possible  by  encouraging 
the  growth  of  West  Indian  produce,  and  by  placing  heavy  duties 
upon  the  produce  of  all  countries  which  permit  slave  labour,  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies  to  such  a  degree  as  would 
re-act  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  parent  state  ?  One  remark  now 
upon  the  words  to  which  the  Noble  Duke  has  taken  objection, — to 
which  the  religious  part  of  the  public  attach  so  much  weight, — and 
without  which  I  am  certain  that  they  will  never  be  satisfied.  I 
believe  that  the  introduction  of  those  words  will  go  further  than 
anything  in  the  resolution,  to  reconcile  the  people  of  this  country  to 
the  other  enactments  that  are  proposed.  The  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive principles  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  on  religious 
instruction  in  the  West  Indies,  are  the  points  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  of  England,  and  particularly  the  religious  portion 
of  them,  attach  the  greatest  ini]>ortance ;  and  surely  it  must  be  your 
Lordships'  object  not  only  to  benefit  the  slave,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  satisfy  the  people  of  this  country.  I  am  exceedingly  unwilling 
to  allude  to  anything  that  has  passed  relative  to  the  persecution  of 
religious  sects  in  the  colonies  ;  and  I  will  abstain  from  doing  so  on 
the  present  occasion.  My  Lords,  I  abstain,  however,  with  diffi- 
culty, when  I  recollect  the  Noble  Duke  made  the  false  accusation — 
of  course  I  do  not  apply  those  words  to  the  Noble  Duke,  personally 
— that  the  missionaries  were  the  cause  and  instigators  of  the  recent 
insurrections  in  the  colonies.  Were  not  the  greatest  pains  taken  by 
the  colonists  to  prove  this  assertion  ?  But  how  did  these  attempts 
f uccecd  ?    The  most  unwarrantable  and  unjust  endeavours  were 
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made  to  prove  it,  and  yet,  upon  the  minutest  investigation,  not  a 
single  fact  was  elicited  to  justify  such  a  suspicion.  I  have  now 
done.  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  leading  points  of  the  resolutions, 
and  in  replying  to  the  observations  of  the  Noble  Duke,  I  will  only 
add,  that  1  sincerely  wish  for  the  success  of  this  Bill  in  Parliament, 
as  I  am  satisfied  that  the  course  suggested  is  founded  on  those  prin- 
ciples which  sound  policy  dictates. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  made  no 
insinuations  against  the  missionaries* 

Lord  Sufpield. — I  understood  the  Noble  Duke  to  say,  that 
some  people  in  the  colonies  supposed  the  missionaries  to  have  been 
the  instigators  of  the  late  insurrections  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Dure  of  Wellington. — I  said  that  the  missionaries  were 
accused  of  such  instigation  in  the  colonies.  I  said  that  I  would  not 
stay  to  inquire  whether  they  were  accused  truly  or  falsely.  I  made 
no  insinuation  against  them  ;  I  only  spoke  of  the  feeling  existing 
in  the  colonies. 

The  Earl  of  Harewood. — I  am  desirous  of  troubling  your 
Lordships  with  a  few  observations  on  the  resolutions  which  have 
been  proposed  by  the  Noble  Earl ;  but,  before  I  do  so,  I  feel  called 
upon  to  remark  upon  what  fell  from  the  Noble  Baron.  I  think  it 
would  have  been  as  well  if  the  Noble  Baron,  who  is,  himself,  so 
closely  connected  with  the  Anti-Slavery- Society,  had,  at  the  present 
moment,  when  the  minds  of  the  black  population  of  the  colonies  are 
excited  to  such  an  extent,  and  at  the  time  when  the  Noble  Baron 
himself  is  objecting  to  that  part  of  the  resolution  which  establishes 
the  system  of  apprenticeship,  abstained  from  giving  utterance  to 
such  language  as  that  which  he  used  when  he  said  that  the  slaves, 
if  they  could  not  get  their  freedom  quietly,  were  prepared  to  take  it. 
This  is  language  which  on  no  account  should  be  used.  The  Noble 
Lord  has  likewise  stated  something  with  a  view  to  prove  that  the 
free  negroes  are,  on  all  occasions,  willing  to  work  ;  and  has  referred, 
in  proof  of  this,  to  the  Reports  of  this  and  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament. Now,  I  defy  the  Noble  Lord  to  point  out  a  single  instance 
in  those  Reports  in  which  it  is  stated  that  sugar  was  cultivated  by 
free  labour.  But  I  will  go  further,  and  challenge  the  Noble  Lord 
to  point  out  a  single  instance  in  which,  on  that  question  being  put 
as  to  free  labour,  the  answer  was,  that  any  such  labour  had  been 
known  to  the  witness  under  examination.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  free  negroes  may  not  engage  in  other  descriptions  of  labour  ; 
but,  with  regard  to  sugar  cultivation,  I  defy  the  Noble  Baron  to 
point  out  one  instance. 

Lord  Supfield. — What  says  Admiral  Fleming  ? 

The  Earl  of  Harewood. — What !  Does  he  say  that  he  saw  free 
negroes  working  at  sugar  ?    Does  he  say  that  ? 

Lord  Sufpield. — Yes. 

The  Earl  of  Harewood.— Not  in  the  Report  of  our  House, 
certainly  ? 

Lord  Supfield. — In  the  evidence  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 
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The  Earl  of  Harewood. — I  was  not  aware  of  it.  If  I  am  in 
error  let  it  be  so  ;  but  it  was  denied  in  our  Committee  in  every  in- 
stance. There  may  be  this  instance,  but  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no 
other.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  resolutions,  I  beg  to  say  a  few 
words  j  but  before  I  do  so,  I  must  complain  of  the  treatment  the 
West  India  body  has  received  at  the  hands  of  Government.  I  will 
venture  to  assert  that  there  has  been  no  disposition  shewn  on  the 
part  of  Government  for  the  protection  of  their  property.  I  am  sorry 
to  remark,  that  in  consequence  of  the  various  pledges  which  have 
been  given  at  different  times  on  this  subject,  a  mass  of  loose  and 
crude  proceedings  have  been  adopted  by  his  Majesty's  Government, 
and  the  proposed  measure  has  been  agreed  upon  without  reference 
either  to  the  interests  or  the  safety  of  the  colonies — without  reference 
to  any  consideration,  but  the  freedom  of  the  slave  j  and  up  to  the 
very  moment  at  which  I  am  addressing  your  Lordships,  the  West 
India  body  has  had  no  fair  and  direct  communication  made  to  them 
by  the  Government  about  matters  which  relate  so  essentially  to  the 
preservation  or  destruction  of  their  property. 

With  regard  to  these  resolutions,  I  have  to  complain  that,  con- 
temporaneously with  the  communication  of  the  resolutions  to  the 
West  India  body,  they  appeared  in  the  common  public  prints.  Now, 
since  that  time  there  has  beeu  no  distinct  communication  made  to 
the  West  India  body  by  the  Government,  notwithstanding  their  pro- 
perty in  the  West  Indies — notwithstanding  that  their  lives — notwith- 
standing that  the  best  interests  of  the  country  are  all  at  stake.  Up 
to  this  moment  no  distinct  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  adopted  for 
communicating  with  the  West  India  body.  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  sentiments  of  this  body,  as  well  from  my  knowledge 
of  individuals,  as  from  the  expression  of  their  opinions  at  public 
meetings ;  and  I  can  say,  on  my  own  responsibility,  that  there  is  no 
cause  whatever  for  entertaining  those  suspicions  of  the  West  India 
body,  which  are  indulged  in  by  some  Noble  Lords.  There  is  a 
determined  desire  on  their  part,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  to 
carry  into  execution  these  resolutions,  not  because  they  were  fairly 
communicated  to  them  by  the  Government,  but  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  thrown  out  a  question  to  them  of  the  utmost  danger  among 
the  slave  population  of  the  West  Indies,  and  because  they  feel  they 
must  follow  them  up  for  their  own  safety  and  protection.  But  I 
would  ask  your  Lordships,  whether  it  is  right  to  attempt  to  govern 
the  West  Indies  in  this  way — that  a  law  should  be  passed  by  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  interfering  with  the  colonial  legislatures,  and 
deeply  affecting  both  life  and  property  in  the  colonies— that  this 
law  should  be  suspended  over  the  heads  of  the  colonial  legislatures 
as  inoperative, — and  be,  at  the  same  time,  accompanied  with  this 
threat,  "You  may  enact  what  the  Parliament  of  England  have  en- 
acted, but  if  you  do  not  enact  this  within  a  given  period,  we  drop 
this  Act  of  Parliament  on  your  heads,  and  a  measure  will  be  carried 
to  effect  without  your  concurrence  >,r  It  has  been  said  by  the 
oble  Earl  opposite,  that  the  details  of  this  scheme  are  to  be  left 
to  the  legislative  bodies  in  the  West  Indies.  But  by  this  course,  what 
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will  be  the  situation  in  which  these  legislative  assemblies  will  be 
placed  ?  That  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  to  pass  all  the  benefits 
of  the  measure — that  it  is  to  deprive  the  colonial  legislatures  of 
the  power  of  conferring  any  boon  or  benefit  upon  those  subject  to 
their  control — but  that  it  leaves  them  at  full  liberty  to  enact  all  the 
pains  and  penalties  attendant  on  the  plan.  Now,  I  implore  your 
Lordships  to  take  into  timely  consideration  the  inconsistency  as 
well  as  the  cruelty,  of  this  project  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  The 
West  India  body  are  prepared  to  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  these  resolu- 
tions, and  that  bein^r  the  case,  I  contend  that  great  responsibility  will 
rest  upon  the  Government,  if  it  persists  in  its  project,  after  it  has 
been  shewn  to  them  how  unlikely  it  is  to  promote — nay,  how  likely 
it  is  to  disturb,  the  tranquillization  of  the  West  Indies.  I  know  that 
it  is  impossible  that  Parliament  could  leave  this  question  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  ;  why,  then,  throw  this  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  the  colonial  assemblies,  and,  above  all  when  in  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question,  all  that  can  be  desired  is  already  conceded  to 
you,  without  adopting  this  objectionable  course.  This  is  not  the 
time  for  alluding  to  the  mode  of  compensation,  which  is  to  be 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  owners  of  slaves  in  the  colonies  j  but 
I  must  say  this,  that  there  has  not  been  that  open  dealing  on  the 
part  of  Government  with  the  West  Indian  body,  which  their  nu- 
merous and  important  interests  require.  But,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
that  there  is  nothing  left  on  their  minds,  in  consequence  of  that 
treatment,  which  will  prevent  that  body  co-operating  with  the 
Government  in  these  resolutions,  provided  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
them  is  left  to  themselves.  I  am  satisfied  that,  if  the  matter  be 
left  to  them,  the  colonial  assemblies  will  act  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  these  resolutions,  and  in  perfect  honesty  towards  the 
Government  aud  Parliament.  I  am  convinced  that  great  incon- 
venience and  danger  will  be  avoided  by  pursuing  the  course  I  sug- 
gest. I  am  aware  that  great  prejudice  has  been  excited  against  the 
colonists,  in  consequence  of  certain  circumstances  which  have  re- 
cently occurred  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  Now,  these  circum- 
stances have  reference  to  a  state  of  things  different  from  that  which 
exists  at  present  j  and,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them, 
in  order  tD  judge  of  the  probable  conduct  of  colonial  legislatures  in 
future. 

Karl  Grey. — I  do  not  intend  to  trouble  your  Lordships  at  any 
length,  on  this  important  subject,  on  the  present  occasion ;  but  I 
cannot  help  submitting  to  you  a  few  observations,  in  consequence 
of  what  has  fallen  from  the  Noble  Earl  who  spoke  last.  I  beg  your 
Lordships  to  be  assured  that  there  is  no  one  in  this  House  who  feels, 
more  strongly  than  I  do,  all  the  importance,  all  the  difficulty,  and, 
I  was  almost  about  to  say,  all  the  dangers  which  attend  the  settle- 
ment of  this  great  and  momentous  question.  I  can  assure  your 
Lordships  that  bis  Majesty's  Government  have  applied  themselves 
to  it  under  the  pressure  of  a  strong  necessity  that  was  not  to  be 
avoided.  How  it  happens  that  a  necessity  so  strong  as  not  to  be 
avoided  should  have  arisen,  it  is  not  for  me  now  to  stop  and  inquire. 
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Unhappily,  those  preparatory  measures  which  every  thinking  roan 
considered  necessary  to  be  taken  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
ultimate  conclusion  at  which  all  of  us  hoped  and  wished  to  arrive,— 
and  which  all  of  us  contemplated  as  the  inevitable  result  and  con- 
sequence of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,— have  not  (I  regret  to 
say  it)  been  taken  by  the  colonial  assemblies.    Those  preparatory 
measures  not  having  been  adopted,  things  came  to  their  present 
pass  in  the  West  Indies,  and  at  home ; — in  the  West  Indies,  from 
the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  things  were  kept — at  home,  from 
the  irresistible  pressure  of  public  opinion,  which  was  of  such  a 
nature,  that  I  am  sure  all  candid  persons  will  agree  that  no  Govern- 
ment, however  strong — that  no  Government,  either  of  the  Noble 
Lords  opposite,  or  of  those  in  whose  hands  it  is  now  unworthily 
placed, — could  have  delayed  the  settlement  of  the  question,  but 
must  of  necessity  have  yielded  to  it.    It  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  the  Government  applied  itself,  sedulously,  (as  I  have 
already  stated,)  to  the  removal  of  the  difficulties  which  environ  the 
subject.    And  here,  in  the  first  place,  I  cannot  refrain  from  stating 
my  surprise  at  the  complaint  made  by  the  Noble  Earl  respecting 
the  hard  manner  in  which  he  alleged  that  the  West  India  body 
had  been  treated  by  the  Government.     Now  I  can  assert  with 
confidence,  that  during  the  whole  period  of  these  discussions,  and 
in  every  measure  which  has  ever  been  in  contemplation,  there  has 
been  the  most  anxious  and  unremitting  endeavours  on  the  part  of 
Government  to  conciliate  the  West  India  body  ;  and  every  readiness 
was  evinced  to  enter  into  the  most  unreserved  and  confidential  com- 
munication with  them.    That  willingness,  however,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  was  never  met  on  their  part,  I  must  say,  but  with 
difficulties — (I  will  not  use  a  stronger  term) — and  when  they  were 
called  upon  to  indicate  a  measure  which,  in  their  opinion,  would  be 
adapted  and  competent  to  meet  the  necessity,  the  existence  of  which 
necessity  they  never  denied,  and  which  the  Noble  Earl  has  himself 
this  night  admitted  j   they  told  the  Government,  in  the  plainest 
terms,  that  they  had  no  measure  to  propose.    Therefore  the  Go- 
vernment has  sought,  by  the  best  lights  that  it  could  obtain,  to 
settle  the  question.    Looking,  then,  only  to  the  immense  and  mul- 
tifarious difficulties,  to  the  complication  of  matters,  involved  in  it ; 
and  to  the  multiplicity  of  interests,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in- 
timately connected  with  it ;  I  am  sure  the  Noble  Duke  will  find  an 
excuse  for  the  measures  of  different  characters  which  have  been 
proposed  at  different  times  j  and  for  the  conclusions  to  which  we 
have  come  at  last.    I  believe  that  this  is  the  general  course  which, 
in  all  matters  of  difficulty,  men  undertake  with  a  view  to  their 
ment.    They,  at  first,  adopt  plans,  and  propose  to  act  on  prin- 
tes  which  they  afterwards  find  it  necessary  to  abandon  ;  and  thus, 
last,  by  long  and  patient  consideration,  they  arrive  at  that  result 
n  the  subject  which  they  desire  to  get  at.    But  in  answer  to  the 
complaint  of  the  Noble  Earl,  that  the  West  India  body  has  not  been 
treated  with  common  fairness  by  the  Government,  I  will  reply, — 
that  if  the  charge  be  well  founded,  such  treatment  was  altogether 
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contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Government  j  and  I  think  that,  if 
the  Noble  Earl  will  look  back,  and  calmly  consider  past  transac- 
tions, he  will  see  that  there  is  no  justifiable  ground  for  the  charge. 
Now  one  article  of  the  charge  was,  that  so  little  attention  or  de- 
ference was  paid  to  the  West  India  body,  that  the  plan  detailed  in 
the  resolutions  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  was  only  proposed  to 
them  simultaneously  with  its  appearance  in  the  public  prints.  How 
this  publication  took  place  I  know  not ;  but  1  will  say,  without  the 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  was  not  made  by  the  authority,  or  with 
the  sanction  of  Government.  As  soon  as  the  plan  was  arranged, 
it  was  communicated  to  the  West  India  body  j  and  that  very  same 
evening  it  appeared  in  a  newspaper;  and  one  (be  it  observed)  not 
in  any  way  supporting  the  present  Administration,  but  decidedly 
opposed  to  it, — I  allude  to  the  Standard.  How  it  got  to  that  news- 
paper I  cannot  say,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  form  a  conjecture  on  the 
subject. 

But  then  the  Noble  Earl  said,  that  if  these  resolutions  were  sent 
out  to  the  colonies,  he  would  undertake  that  enactments  would  be 
made  by  the  colonial  legislatures  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  determination  of  carrying  the  resolutions  into  effect.  I  am 
unwilling,  in  reply  to  this  observation,  my  Lords,  to  say  anything 
calculated  to  create  irritation,  or  to  add  to  the  difficulties  which 
already  exist  on  this  question  ;  but  I  cannot  help  declaring,  frankly 
and  freely,  to  your  Lordships,  that  I  do  not  think  that  Parliament 
would  perform  its  duty,  if,  having  passed  these  resolutions,  it  did 
not  take  effectual  measures  for  securing  the  object  in  view,  and 
providing  that  they  should  become  law  in  the  colonies.  The  Noble 
Earl  has  also  stated,  though,  I  think,  rather  prematurely,  the  na- 
ture of  the  measure  which  is  to  be  introduced  to  carry  the  details 
into  execution.  Now  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  any  proof  of  a  want 
of  communicativeness  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  the  West 
India  body,  of  which  the  Noble  Earl  is  so  distinguished  a  member. 
In  my  view,  it  is  clear  that  the  Noble  Earl  has  said  enough  to  shew 
that  he  did  not  want  information  on  the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Harewood. — I  beg  to  observe  that  I  did  not  go 
into  any  details.  What  I  complained  of  was,  that  the  communi- 
cation of  the  nature  of  the  measure  to  be  introduced  was  not  made 
to  the  West  Indian  body  at  an  earlier  period. 

Earl  Grey. — I  will  not  press  that  part  of  my  argument  any  fur- 
ther, then.  The  Noble  Earl  observed  that  our  present  mode  of 
proceeding  would  be  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  legislative 
assemblies  of  the  colonies— that  it  would  lower  them  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  slaves,  and  would  place  them  in  difficulties  which 
would  increase  all  the  other  dangers  with  which  the  subject  is  sur- 
rounded. Now,  how  does  the  matter  really  stand  ?  What  course 
does  the  Noble  Earl  advise  the  Government  to  pursue,  and  in  what 
does  the  plan  he  suggests  differ,  in  effect,  from  the  plan  now  pro- 
posed? The  Noble  Earl  recommends  us  to  send  out  the  resolutions 
to  the  colonial  assemblies,  and  let  those  bodies  carry  them  into 
effect  in  the  colonies,  by  passing  laws  in  conformity  with  them. 
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If  they  delay  passing  such  laws,  the  Parliament  can  then  enact 
measures  to  enforce  these  resolutions,  and  to  do  that  which  the 
colonial  legislatures  refuse  to  do.    Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
plan  is  open  to  the  same  objections  which  the  Noble  Earl  has  slated 
to  apply  to  the  course  adopted  by  Government.    The  Noble  Earl  says 
that  the  Government  measure  would  leave  all  the  grace  and  favour 
of  abolishing  slavery  with  the  Englinh  Parliament,  and  all  the  odium 
of  carrying  the  details  into  effect  with  the  colonial  legislatures.  The 
same  objection,  however,  would  equally  apply  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding recommended  by  the  Noble  Earl ;  because,  if  the  resolutions 
are  to  be  sent  out  from  this  country,  and  laws  were  to  be  passed  in 
conformity  with  them  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  conduct  of  the  local  assemblies  would  be  regulated 
and  controlled  by  the  expression  of  the  sentiments  and  determination 
of  the  British  Government;  and  that  if  the  odium  of  passing  these 
laws  would  fall,  in  that  case,  upon  any  body,  it  will  be  upon  the 
English  Legislature.    In  this  respect,  then,  I  see  no  difference  be- 
tween  the  course  suggested  in  these  resolutions  and  that  which  the 
Noble  Earl's  complaint  would  seem  to  indicate,  except  that  this 
peculiar  advantage  attaches  to  the  plan  of  Government,  over  that 
of  the  Noble  Earl ; — namely,  that  it  provides,  by  a  general  law, 
(enacting  the  outline  of  the  plan  of  emancipation,  and  leaving  the 
details  to  be  filled  up  by  the  local  legislatures,)  means  for  a  more 
efficient  and  convenient  mode  of  carrying  the  measure  into  effect 
1  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  satisfy  the  people  of 
England,  that  the  Government  will  take  effective  steps  for  carrying 
the  plan  into  execution.    I  have  already  said  that  I  approached  with 
unwillingness  those  topics,  which  have  given  occasion  to  much  re- 
proach and  dissatisfaction.    But,  after  what  has  been  said  by  the 
Noble  Duke  opposite,  I  must  be  allowed  to  observe  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  legislatures  of  the  colonies,  on  this  question,  has  been 
such,  from  the  commencement,  as  by  no  means  to  inspire  me  with 
any  degree  of  confidence  that  the  measures  of  Government  will  be 
executed  fairly,  if  left  entirely  to  those  bodies.    But  here  I  must 
express  the  surprise  I  felt  at  hearing  it  stated,  by  the  Noble  Duke, 
that  from  the  time  of  carrying  Mr.  Canning's  resolutions,  in  1823, 
a  constant  course  of  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves  had 
been  maintained  and  encouraged,  by  means  of  enactments  passed 
by  the  colonial  assemblies,  and  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  these 
resolutions,  so  as  to  meet  the  just  expectations  of  the  Parliament ; 
and  that  all  Secretaries  of  State,  from  1823  to  1830,  had  frequently 
expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  mode  in  which  these  legislative 
assemblies  had  complied  with  the  injunctions  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. 

Now,  I  must  observe,  that  though  I  have  not  taken  so  great  a 
share  in  the  discussions  which  have  arisen  on  this  subject  during  the 
period  I  have  mentioned,  as  many  abler  men  than  myself  have  done, 
(and  therefore  1  am  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  having  been  ooe  of 
the  parties  who  have  agitated  the  public  mind  on  this  question) ;  yet 
I  have  some  recollection  of  what  really  did  occur  in  those  discussions, 
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although  I  did  not,  I  say,  actively  participate  in  the  debates.  I  have 
always  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  subject  now  under  consideration  ; 
and  your  Lordships  will  not  be  surprised  when  I  state  that  one  of  the 
earliest  measures  which  I  supported  after  my  introduction  into  Par- 
liament (now  nearly  half  a  century  ago),  was  a  measure  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade.  1  voted  with  Sir.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object — an  object  which,  perhaps,  the  most 
powerful  Minister  who  ever  directed  the  affairs  of  this  country,  and, 
indeed,  when  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  was  never  able  to 
effect;  and  yet  it  was  at  length  accomplished  by  that  Administration 
of  which  I  formed  an  unworthy  member — I  mean  that  of  Mr.  Fox, 
and  my  Lord  Grenville.  I,  indeed,  was  the  individual  who  intro- 
duced that  Bill  into  another  place,  which  finally  led  to  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  I  need  not,  therefore,  (I  think,)  tell  your  Lord- 
ships that,  in  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  I  feel  a  deep  and 
anxious  interest ;  and  that  I  have  ever  regarded  with  feelings  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  the  fact  of  my  having  been  a  member  of  that  Ad- 
ministration, and,  indeed,  the  primary  introducer  to  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  and  that, 
as  an  individual,  I  have  lent  my  humble  efforts  to  carry  into  effect 
the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery. 

But  to  revert  to  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Canning.  That  Mi- 
nister, so  lately  as  the  years  1826  and  1827,  complained  that  the 
local  legislatures  in  the  colonies  had  done  nothing  to  advance  the 
objects  which  Parliament  was  so  anxious  to  effect :  and  he  went  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  he  was  willing  to  give  them  a  year  or  two  longer 
for  trial ;  but  that  if  something  was  not  done  by  them  in  that  time, 
it  would  be  the  imperative  duty  of  Parliament  actively  to  interfere  in 
the  matter.  But  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  Noble  Duke  say  that 
so  much  had  been  done  by  the  colonial  legislatures  since  1823,  when 
I  recollect  that  no  longer  ago  than  1830, — a  few  months  before  the 
termination  of  the  Government,  of  which  the  Noble  Duke  was  the 
head — it  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  motion  brought 
forward  by  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack — and  that 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  Sir  Robert  Peel — that  so  far  from  the 
condition  of  the  negroes  having  advanced  in  a  constant  course  of  im- 
provement, in  consequence  of  the  acts  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  he 
made  use  of  these  remarkable  words : — 

"  I  hope  that  the  present  and  other  motions  submitted  to  the 
British  Legislature,  will  be  a  warning  to  the  colonial  assemblies,  to 
begin  to  improve  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation." 

This  was  in  a  speech  made  in  1830,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  it  ap- 
peared that  nothing  whatever  had  been  done,  notwithstanding  the 
public  opinion  of  this  country  had  been  so  loudly  expressed  on  the 
subject.  Here  we  have  evidence  that  nothing  effective  had  then  been 
done,  and  therefore  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  Noble  Duke  enumerate 
a  number  of  laws,  founded  on  the  recommendations  of  Parliament 
as  being  in  operation  in  the  West  Indies.  When  the  the  Noble  Duke 
read  this  statement,  any  one  might  suppose  that  the  various  sugges- 
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lions  of  the  British  Parliament  had  been  fully  acted  upon  in  all  tin 
colonies ;  and  that  laws  on  the  various  subjects  he  referred  to,  were 
in  force  there.    Now,  among  other  subjects,  the  Noble  Duke  referred 
to  compulsory  manumission.    Now  I  believe  that  compulsory  manu- 
mission does  not  prevail  in  a  single  West  India  colony  ;  and  that  it 
is  in  force  (under  certain  restrictions)  in  the  Bahamas  only.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  all  the  regulations  referred  to  by  the 
Noble  Duke,  as  if  they  were  in  force  in  the  colonies — the  regulation 
respecting  the  marriage  of  slaves — the  disuse  of  the  whip — and  all 
those  others  to  which  I  have  alluded,  have  been  totally  disregarded. 
The  fact  is,  that  there  has  been  a  constant  unwillingness  manifested 
on  the  part  of  these  local  legislatures,  in  spite  of  every  expostulation 
and  remonstrance,  and  in  spite  even  of  the  entreaties  of  each  suc- 
ceeding Administration,  to  do  that  which  Mr.  Canning's  resolutions, — 
sanctioned  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, — 
required  them  to  do.  There  is  one  practice  which  the  local  legislatures 
have  not  put  a  stop  to,  the  evils  of  which  wera  very  eloquently  dwelt 
upon  in  another  place — a  circumstance  which  stands  most  in  the 
way  of  improvement,  and  than  which  nothing  is  more  revolting  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country — I  allude  to  the  subjecting 
females  to  the  degradation  of  corporal  punishment.    This  disgraceful 
mode  of  punishment  has  not  been  abolished  in  the  colonies.  Mr. 
Canning  strongly  urged  its  abolition  ;  and  a  proposition  to  this  effect 
was  made  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  where  it  w« 
rejected  by  a  very  large  majority.    I  am  not  disposed  to  deoy 
that  some  measures  of  inferior  consequence, — but  improvements  as 
far  as  they  go, — have  been  adopted  by  the  colonial  legislatures; 
but,  at  the  same  time,   (as  Mr.  Huskisson  complained  in  1828.) 
nothing  has  been  done  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  resolu- 
tions, and  with  those  objects  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  so  much 
desired  by  the  people  and  Parliament  of  this  country.    This,  indeed, 
has  long'  been  the  complaint  of  every  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies — and  I  do  not  except  Sir  George  Murray,  who,  1  happen  to 
know,  sent  out  two  strong  circular  letters  on  the  subject, — for  each 
Secretary,  in  that  period,  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  addressing 
strong  remonstrances  to  the  colonial  assemblies,  in  consequence  of 
their  neglect  of  the  measures  recommended  for  their  adoption  by  Mr. 
Canning's  resolutions.    This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  the  Govern- 
ment were  bound  to  look  at  the  question  in  all  its  complicated 
bearings,  and  in  doing  so  it  was  manifest  that  we  could  take  no  other 
course  but  one — having  a  view  to  complete  emancipation.    I,  for  one, 
should  have  been  most  delighted  to  have  accomplished  this  end  by 
means  of  those  preparatory  measures  which  the  Noble  Duke  says, 
have  been  in  a  constant  course  of  execution.    The  Noble  Duke  says 
that  it  has  always  been  understood  that  the  negroes  should  be  pre* 
pared  for  feedom  by  preparatory  measures,  to  be  carried  into  execution 
by  the  legislative  assemblies.    The  Noble  Duke  went  on  to  say,  that 
such  measures  had  been  taken;  but  what  was  his  conclusion?— no1 
that  this  state  of  freedom  has  been  arrived  at  in  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  the  preparatory  measures  which  we  had  always  contenv 
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but  that  we  are  as  far  from  our  ultimate  object  as  ever ;  and 
tancipation  was  not  to  be  thought  of.    This  undoubtedly,  was 
idency  of  the  Noble  Duke's  argument. 
jw,  with  respect  to  the  resolutions  which  my  Noble  Friend  has 
mitted  to  your  Lordships,  I  beg  to  observe,  that  his  Majesty's 
nisters  have  endeavoured,  as  well  as  they  are  able,  to  provide  for 
je  necessity  which  they  cannot  avoid  ;  and  in  proposing  the  plan  of 
emancipation,  their  object  has  been  to  make  it  equitable  and  just  to 
those  whose  property  will  be  affected  by  it, — and  to  carry  it  into 
execution  in  such  a  manner  as,  in  the  words  of  the  resolution,  "  may 
combine  the  welfare  of  the  negroes  with  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
prietors/'  I  confess  I  could  not  contemplate,  without  some  degree  of 
apprehension  the  possibility  of  danger  arising  from  setting  the  slaves 
free,  at  once,  and  therefore  it  was  considered  by  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  a  progressive  change,  combining  a  preparatory  state  of  re- 
stricted labour,  with  a  certain  degree  of  free  labour,  to  end  in  ultimate 
manumission,  was  the  safest  course  to  be  pursued.    My  Lords,  this  is 
the  ground  on  which  apprenticeship  is  proposed, — the  slaves  being 
allowed  a  portion  of  the  day  to  labour  for  themselves,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  they  are  to  be  completely 
manumitted. 

To  say,  beforehand,  that  this  is  a  plan  which  will  succeed,  were  to 
make  an  assertion  which  I  will  not  hazard.  The  only  thing  Ministers 
can  do,  under  the  difficulties  of  the  object  and  the  time,  is,  to  pro- 
vide as  well  as  they  can  for  all  possible  contingencies,  and  to  en- 
deavour all  in  their  power  to  ensure  the  ultimate  success  of  their 
measure.  But,  though  I  certainly  will  not  affirm  that  the  plan  will 
finally  succeed,  yet  I  think  there  is  a  fair  hope  of  success,  if  the 
colonial  legislatures  and  the  proprietors  of  West  India  estates  will  co- 
operate, cordially,  to  second  the  intentions  of  Government  on  this 
subject.  I  think  a  certain  degree  of  compulsory  labour  will  secure 
habits  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  negroes,  to  a  considerable  extent  j 
and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  to  themselves  from  the  good  employ- 
ment of  that  portion  of  each  day,  which  is  left  at  their  own  disposal, 
will,  by  degrees,  train  them  to  a  system  of  free  labour  which  will  be  as 
beneficial  to  themselves,  as  to  the  proprietors  of  the  estates.  Under 
all  the  circumstances,  I  really  believe  that  no  other  course  promised  so 
effectually  to  accomplish  the  ultimate  object  sought  to  be  attained — 
that  of  working  out  the  complete  freedom  of  the  slaves— and  a  com- 
plete extinction  of  slavery  in  all  parts  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  as 
that  which  is  now  proposed.  The  Noble  Duke  has  said  that  it  never  was 
contemplated  when  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade  took  place,  that 
slavery  itself  was  to  be  abolished.  Now  I  know,  when  it  was  urged 
on  that  occasion,  that  without  an  extinction  of  slavery,  it  was  of  little 
utility  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  Mr.  Fox  said  that  he  abolished  the 
slave  trade,  because  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so  ;  but  he  could  not 
abolish  slavery,  but  he  always  looked,  as  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville 
ulwavs  looked,  to  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  as  leading  ulti- 
mate  I  y  to  the  abolition  of  the  condition  of  slavery  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire.    In  some  degree  I  did  hope  that  the  necessity  of  the  case 
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would  have  produced  such  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies,  as  would  have  made  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade  to 
be  followed  up  as  a  natural  and  necessary  consequence — by  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  It  must  have  produced  a  change  in  the  state  of  the 
slaves ;  and  it  has  produced  such  a  state  of  things,  that  if,  as  my 
Noble  Friend  has  truly  said,  the  negroes  are  not  fit  for  freedom,  they 
are  no  longer  fit  for  slavery  ;  which  must  necessarily  shew  that  the 
original  measure — the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade — was  taken  with  the 
intention  of  ultimately  abolishing  slavery  itself. 

Such,  then,  my  Lords,  is  the  general  principle  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed to  be  founded  on  the  resolutions  now  submitted  to  your  Lord- 
ships. The  details  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  will  be  better  discussed  when  the  Bill  itself  is  introduced : 
something,  however,  has  been  objected,  respecting  the  compensation 
to  the  planters.  I  admit  that  the  sum  proposed  is  a  large  one,  but 
I  certainly  think  with  my  Noble  Friend  near  me,  that  if  the  British 
Parliament  think  it  right  to  abolish  slavery,  the  interests  of  those 
persons  who  have  become  possessors  of  slaves  in  consequence  of  the 
security  given,  and  the  encouragement  held  out,  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  past  years,  to  that  species  of  investment,  ought  to  be 
fairly  considered ;  and  if  your  Lordships  choose  to  enact  this  great 
measure  of  benevolence,  you  ought  not  to  do  so  entirely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  planters.  I,  therefore,  did  think  that  it  was  right  and 
requisite  that  the  West  India  proprietors  should  have  something  in  the 
shape  of  compensation.  Whether  the  sum  proposed  is  too  large 
or  too  small,  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide ;  but  this  I  will  say — if  it 
should  succeed  in  doing  away  with  that  hateful  condition — (for  it  must 
be  hateful  indeed  to  every  Englishman  to  contemplate  slavery) — it 
will  be  money  well  laid  out;  and  which,  by  the  British  public,  bur- 
dened though  they  are,  will  not  be  grudged.  The  people  of  this  country- 
have  been  called  on  for  even  larger  sums,  which  they  have  cheerfully 
paid  to  support  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation,  but  that  honour 
and  that  interest  have,  too  often,  been  supported  by  means  which  left 
much  to  regret ;  and  even  when  we  have  been  the  most  exulting  in  all 
the  glory  and  successes  produced  by  that  expenditure,  it  was  a  heart- 
rending consideration  that  great  misery  and  affliction  attended  those 
successes.  Now,  is  not  this  a  case,  my  Lords,  in  which  the  honour 
and  interests  of  the  country  are  concerned  ?  And  if  it  be  necessary  to 
resist  foreign  encroachment — if  it  be  necessary  to  defend  English  in- 
terests and  English  honour,  by  recourse  to  war,  is  it  less  necessary  to 
uphold  the  honour,  and  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  country,  by 
abolishing,  in  every  portion  of  the  British  dominions,  that  odious  con- 
dition which  is  so  abhorrent  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and 
so  abhorrent  to  the  heart  of  every  Englishman  ?  1,  for  one,  with  a 
strong  hope  of  success  in  this  great  and  benevolent  measure,  do  not 
grudge  the  payment  of  even  20,000,000/.  The  Noble  Duke  asks 
upon  what  rule  the  amount  of  compensation  has  been  estimated  ?  It 
has  been  estimated  upon  the  value  of  the  entire  number  of  the  slaves, 
which  total  value  has  been  stated  to  be  somewhere  about  30000,000/. 
We  take  from  the  West  India  proprietor,  immediately,  one-fourth  of 
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his  property, — we  take  prospectively,  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  the 
whole, — and,  according  to  the  best  estimate  that  can  be  formed,  we 
put  the  compensation  at  20,000,000/. 

The  Noble  Duke  has  asked,  "  is  it  for  this, — is  it  for  that, — is  it 
for  the  other?"  I  answer,  it  is  not  for  this,  that,  or  the  other ;  but  it 
is  for  all  the  loss  and  injury  which  the  West  India  proprietors  are 
likely  to  sustain  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of  this  measure.  The 
Noble  Duke  again  asks,  whether  it  be  the  intention  that  this  compen- 
sation should  be  confined  to  the  planters  ?  I  at  once  tell  the  Noble 
Duke  that  that  is  not  the  intention  ;  and  when  we  come  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill,  it  will  be  found  that  compensation  will  be  proposed 
to  the  owners  of  slaves,  of  whatever  description  they  be.  But  I  will 
not  proceed  any  further  now  ;  when  the  Bill  comes  up  we  shall  have 
all  the  details  before  us,  and  shall  be  better  able  to  argue  them.  It  is 
the  less  necessary  for  me  to  do  so  at  present;  because,  if  I  understand 
the  Noble  Duke,  notwithstanding  all  the  apprehensions  of  the  almost 
certain  ruin  which  this  measure  must  produce,  it  is  not  his  intention 
to  give  any  opposition  to  the  resolutions,  but  that  he  will  do  his  best 
to  procure  the  ultimate  success  of  the  measure.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  the  House  any 
further.  My  Noble  Friend  reminds  me,  that  the  Noble  Duke  objected 
to  certain  words  in  one  of  the  resolutions.  The  Noble  Duke  has 
truly  stated,  that  those  words  were  not  originally  in  the  resolution. 
It  is  most  true  they  were  not ;  but  they  were  introduced  upon  the 
motion  of  a  most  respectable  member  of  the  other  House.  I  certainly 
think  that  those  words  were  not  necessary  at  all,  for  the  present;  and 
perhaps,  now  that  I  sec  objections  taken  to  them,  I  may  regret  their 
introduction ;  but  having  been  introduced,  your  Lordships  must  see 
the  very  bad  effect  that  would  ensue  from  our  expunging  them ;  and 
I  do,  therefore,  trust  that  the  Noble  Duke  will  not  think  it  necessary 
to  press  any  amendment  on  this  point  I  look,  indeed,  with  anxiety 
to  see  whether — but  also  with  a  hope,  having  in  it  some  degree  of 
confidence,  that — this  measure  will  ultimately  tend,  not  only  to  the 
freedom  and  well-being  of  the  unhappy  persons  who  have  been  so 
long  in  such  a  miserable  condition  of  existence ;  but  to  the  eventual 
prosperity  of  those  colonies,  which  it  is  by  some  supposed  will  be  so 
greatly  injured  by  it.  At  all  events,  it  appeared  to  his  Majesty's 
Government  the  best  course  they  could  pursue,  under  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  under  the  pressure  of  a  neces- 
sity, which  1  have  already  said  could  no  longer  be  avoided,  to  submit 
these  resolutions  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — The  Noble  Earl  has  represented  me 
to  have  said  that  the  colonial  legislatures  had  enacted  laws  in  the  full 
spirit  of  all  that  had  been  required  of  them  by  the  several  Orders  in 
Council,  and  by  Parliament,  at  different  times  since  the  period  when 
this  subject  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  this  country. 
What  1  said  was,  that  although  they  had  not  performed  all  that  was 
required  of  them  by  Government,  yet  they  had  done  so  much,  that 
there  had  been  no  Colonial  Secretary  in  office,  between  1823  and 
1830,  who  had  not  expressed  approbation  of  their  conduct.  A 
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despatch  was  sent  to  Barbadoes,  dated  October,  1827,  in  which  the 
approbation  of  the  Government  was  expressed  at  the  conduct  of  the 
legislature  of  that  colony,  in  having  passed  an  Act  by  which  several 
ameliorations  were  introduced  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  slaves. 
Earl  Bathurst  sent  a  despatch  to  the  colony  of  St.  Vincent,  expressive 
of  the  approbation  with  which  the  Government  at  home  perceived  that 
that  colony  also  had  passed  an  Act  in  furtherance  of  the  views  of  Par- 
liament, with  regard  to  the  slaves.  Similar  despatches  were  sent  to 
St.  Christopher's,  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  to  Antigua,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Acts  which  those  colonies  had  recently  passed,  having 
for  their  object  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation. 

My  Lords,  with  respect  to  another  point — namely,  the  enactment 
of  the  Orders  in  Council.  The  Order  in  Council,  issued  in  1830,  was 
intended  to  apply,  not  to  the  legislative  colonies,  but  to  the  Crown 
colonies,  only  ;  and  the  object  of  this  was,  to  make  the  Crown  colo- 
nies become  an  example  to  the  other  colonies  in  the  improvement  of 
their  slave  population.  But,  notwithstanding  the  disposition  shewn 
by  the  colonies  to  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  that  Order  in  Council,  yet,  as 
they  had  not  complied  with  every  one  of  its  provisions,  a  fresh  Order 
in  Council  was  issued  in  1831.  If  the  Noble  Earl  has  any  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  1830,  I  will  agree  that  it  should 
be  laid  on  the  Table  of  your  Lordships*  House ;  and  I  am  prepared 
to  discuss  every  point  of  the  Order  in  Council  with  the  Noble  Earl. 

Earl  Grey. — What  Order  in  Council?  I  did  not  say  a  word 
about  the  Order  in  Council. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — The  Order  in  Council  of  1830. 

Earl  Grey. — I  understood  the  Noble  Duke  to  say,  that  the  colo- 
nies had  done  all  that  was  required  of  them  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  ;  and  that  this  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  was  not  necessary.  It  was  to  that  remark  of  his  my 
observations  were  meant  to  apply.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  appro- 
bation expressed  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonics,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  of  the  conduct  of  the  colonial  legislative  assemblies,  it 
appears  that  such  expressions  of  approbation  were  addressed  to  Bar- 
badoes, St.  Vincent's,  St.  Christopher's,  the  Bahama  Islands,  and 
Antigua;  but  the  Noble  Duke  has  not  mentioned  one  word  of  any 
expression  of  approbation  having  been  sent  to  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
But,  again,  I  maintain  that  the  laws  which  these  different  colonies 
have  passed  are  partial  laws  ;  and  the  approbation  expressed  has  been 
also  partial ;  but,  in  general,  every  one  of  those  Secretaries  of  State 
has  expressed  great  discontent  at  the  conduct  of  those  legislative 
colonies  in  not  doing  what  was  recommended  by  Parliament  to  be 
done.  I  will  answer  for  it,  if  1  were  to  refer  to  despatches,  I  could 
make  extracts  from  them  of  a  directly  different  tendency  from  those 
referred  to  by  the  Noble  Duke. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — What  I  stated  was,  that  these  colo- 
nics had  complied  with  many  of  the  terms  of  the  Orders  in  Council 
sent  out  from  this  country;  and  that,  to  that  extent,  the  Secretaries 
of  State  had  approved  of  their  conducL    I  further  stated,  that, 
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instead  of  issuing  another  Order  in  Council,  the  Noble  Earl  ought  to 
have  enforced  the  Order  in  Council  of  1830,  in  the  Crown  colonies, 
which  would  have  induced  the  legislative  colonies  to  have  adopted 
similar  measures;  and  then  the  step  which  we  are  now  taking  would 
not  have  been  rendered  necessary. 

The  Earl  of  Harewood. — What  I  complained  of  was,  that  al- 
though the  Government  had  communicated  with  the  West  India  body, 
yet  they  had  not  been  sufficiently  frank  in  their  communications. 
The  West  India  proprietors  were  informed  that  certain  enactments 
were  to  be  made  respecting  the  colonies,  but  what  those  enactments 
were  to  be,  was  a  matter  effectually  kept  from  their  knowledge. 

Lord  Ellen  bo  rough. — I  hope  the  Noble  Earl  will,  on  reflection, 
see  reason  not  to  persist  in  that  course  of  proceeding  to  which  he 
alluded  in  the  last  observations  he  made, — that  of  reading  in  this 
House  every  expression  of  censure  which,  since  the  year  1823,  has 
been  directed  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  against  the  colonial  legis- 
latures,— for  1  am  sure  the  Noble  Earl  must  see  that,  at  this  moment, 
when  he  desires  to  create  a  disposition,  on  the  part  of  those  legis- 
latures, to  act  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the 
Legislature  of  this  country,  nothing  could  be  more  injudicious  than  to 
revive  all  the  subjects  of  difference  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother-country.  Such  a  course  might  lead  altogether  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  every  hope  entertained  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this 
question. 

My  Lords,  after  the  able  speech  of  my  Noble  Friend  near  me,  which 
he  delivered  in  the  early  part  of  this  evening, — and  agreeing,  as  I  do, 
with  him  in  all  the  general  observations  he  has  made, — it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  me,  at  this  period  of  the  night,  to  explain,  at  any  length, 
the  feelings  which  actuate  me  on  this  subject.  But  I  am  the  more  de- 
sirous to  express  what  my  feelings  are,  because  I  feel  it  impossible  so 
far  to  act  in  accordance  with  my  Noble  Friend,  as  to  give  my  assent 
to  these  resolutions,  the  whole  responsibility  of  which  I  wish  to  rest 
entirely  upon  his  Majesty's  Government.  1  could  have  desired,  cer- 
tainly, that  the  Noble  Earl  had  gone  at  some  greater  length  into  that 
very  important  topic  with  which  he  concluded  his  speech,  and  which, 
when  1  took  the  liberty  of  putting  some  questions  to  him,  last  night, 
he  seemed  to  consider  to  be  a  very  proper  subject  to  be  discussed  this 
evening,  namely — the  grant  of  20,000,000/.  to  the  proprietors  of 
slaves.  I  did  hope,  from  what  the  Noble  Earl  then  said,  that  we 
should  have  heard  from  him,  this  evening,  not  only  that  the  people  of 
England  would  be  satisfied  to  pay  that  sum ;  but  a  general  idea,  I 
trusted,  would  have  been  afforded  to  the  House  of  the  means  by 
which  that  sum  was  to  be  raised,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  that  sum 
was  to  be  given. 

I  could  have  wished,  also,  to  have  had  the  assurance  of  the  Noble 
Earl,  that  he  believed  that  the  result  of  this  measure  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  general  happi- 
ness and  tranquillity  in  the  colonies.  If  the  people  of  England  could 
feel  assured  that  it  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
tranquillity  and  honest  patient  industry  ;  if  they  could  feel  assured 
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that  neither  the  manufactures,  the  navigation,  nor  the  commerce  of 
this  country  would  be  injured ;  if  they  could  feel  that  all  these  conse- 
quences would  follow,  and  at  no  distant  period, — I  agree,  then,  with 
the  Noble  Earl,  that  they  might  be  satisfied  with  the  payment  of  the 
enormous  sum  which  has  been  demanded  from  them.  But,  my  Lords, 
the  Noble  Earl  himself  entertains  no  confident  expectations  upon  any 
one  of  these  subjects.  He  tells  us  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  success, 
so  that  the  20,000 ,000L  we  are  called  upon  to  give  is  not  for  success, 
but  for  an  experiment. 

Earl  Grey. — I  said  I  had  a  strong  expectation,  amounting  almost 
to  confidence  of  its  success. 

Lord  Ellen  bo  rough. — I  believe  if  the  Noble  Earl  entertains 
any  very  great  confidence  on  the  subject,  he  is  more  sanguine  than 
any  other  Noble  Lord.  The  Noble  Earl,  in  almost  the  last  observation 
he  made,  said  that  there  had  been  no  expression  of  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  any  Minister  of  State  at  the  enactment  of  any  laws,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  desire  expressed  here,  by  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica. 
When  we  consider  the  peouliar  position  in  which  the  legislative  as- 
semblies are  placed— when  we  consider  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  are  surrounded, — much  greater  than  we  are  aware  of,— we  must, 
in  justice,  view  their  conduct  a  little  leniently,  if  thus,  in  the  midst  of 
danger,  they  may  not  proceed  quite  so  rapidly  as  we  who  sit  in  per* 
feet  security,  might  wish.  But  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  has,  within 
a  recent  period,  done  much  under  the  able  and  successful,  because 
temperate,  administration  of  my  Noble  Friend  behind  me,  (Lord  Bel- 
more).  1  believe  my  Noble  Friend  succeeded  in  accomplishing  almost 
every  object  required  by  the  orders  under  which  he  acted.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  passing:  an  Act  for  the  government  of  the  slaves,  not  con- 
taining those  clauses  which  before  caused  the  Bill  to  be  rejected  by 
the  Crown,  because  deemed  to  be  unfavourable  to  religious  liberty- 
he  succeeded  in  securing  the  admission  of  all  free  people  of  colour  to 
equal  rights — he  succeeded  in  establishing  slave  evidence  in  criminal 
cases,  and  in  diminishing  the  severity  of  the  criminal  law.  My  Noble 
Friend  was  enabled  to  effect  these  improvements  by  temper  and  by  cau- 
tion j — by  qualities  the  very  reverse  of  those  which  afflict  that  country 
under  his  successor.  When  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons 
of  1823  were  brought  before  this  House  in  1825,  I  had  the  misfortune 
of  being  the  only  Peer  present  who  stated  objections  to  our  acquies- 
cence in  them.  I  asked  my  Noble  Friend  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial  department,  if  that  first  step  failed,  what  would  be  the  next  ? 
My  Noble  Friend  could  not  inform  me,  and  because  I  did  not  believe 
impracticable  for  Parliament  to  take  any  second  step  which  would  not 
be  replete  with  danger,  and  ruinous,  if  these  resolutions  failed  to  effect 
our  purpose, — I  could  not  give  them  my  support.  And  of  this  I  am 
satisfied,  that  if,  at  that  moment,— you  could  have  known  that  at  the 
present  time,  as  the  consequence  of  those  resolutions  of  1823,  you 
would  be  called  upon  to  sanction  the  resolutions  now  proposed,— very 
few  of  the  Members,  either  of  this  or  of  the  other  House,  would  have 
acquiesced  in  their  adoption.  I  now  dissent  from  these  resolutions, 
not  because  I  have  not  the  object  at  heart  as  much  as  Noble  Lords 
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opposite ;  but  because  it  is  my  fear,  almost  my  conviction,  that  this 
second  step  leads  necessarily  to  a  third,  which  will  be  accompanied 
by  yet  greater  danger,  and  which  will  end  only  in  bloodshed  and 
ruin. 

The  Noble  Earl  tells  us  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  position  in  which 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  stand  still ;  that  this  measure  is  forced  upon 
ui ;  and  the  Noble  Earl  who  opened  this  debate  said  that  the  negroes 
were  in  a  state  in  which  they  might  be  unfit  for  emancipation,  but  in 
which  they  were  unfit  for  slavery.  Is  there  any  reasonable  man  who 
did  not  expect  that  that  would  be  the  result  of  the  resolutions  of  1823  ? 
What  was  the  object  of  those  resolutions  ?  We  wished  to  prepare  the 
slaves  for  a  participation  in  all  the  civil  rights  of  their  fellow-subjects ; 
and  we  necessarily  led  them  through  a  state  of  transition.  We  must 
have  anticipated  the  state  the  Noble  Ear)  describes.  It  was  our  object 
to  produce  it.  If  it  be  true  that  the  slave  is  no  longer  fit  for  slavery, 
then  it  proves  that  these  resolutions  have  had  the  effect  of  changing 
the  character  of  the  slave,  if  not  by  the  intentional  conduct  of  the 
colonial  legislatures,— by  the  natural  course  of  events  which  those 
resolutions  were  calculated  to  produce. 

1  cannot  understand  upon  what  ground  his  Majesty's  Ministers  can 
support  these  resolutions,  unless  it  be  that  a  change  has  taken  place 
in  their  mode  of  viewing  this  subject  from  what  it  was  in  1831.  The 
present  resolutions  are  similar  in  principle  to  the  first  resolution  which 
wis  proposed  by  Mr.  Buxton  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  in 
1831,  and  the  Ministers  opposed  it.  It  was  then  stated  by  the  Minis- 
ter in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  slaves  were  not  prepared  for 
freedom,  and  that  they  could  not  be  emancipated  without  producing 
the  most  injurious  consequences.  He  stated  that  he  was  disposed  to 
proceed  as  Parliament  deemed  it  expedient  to  proceed  in  1823:  and 
why?  Because  in  his  opinion,  the  resolutions  of  1823  had  not  been 
acted  upon  ;  because  that  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  slave 
which  was  desired,  had  not  taken  place,  and  that  the  slave  stood  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  situation  in  1831  as  he  stood  in  1823.  I  appeal  to 
dus  reasonable  opinion  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  in  1831.  I  cannot 
adopt  their  change  of  opinion.  If  these  resolutions  are  consistent 
with  those  of  1823,  so  also  were  those  proposed  by  Mr.  Buxton  in 
1831.  But  his  Majesty's  Ministers  opposed  the  resolutions  of  183 J. 
What  I  desire,  then,  to  know  is — the  reasons  which  now  prevail  with 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  change  their  opinion,  and  now  propose  these 
resolutions  to  Parliament?  I  think,  from  what  has  fallen  from  the 
Noble  Earl,  these  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  what  they  deem  to  be 
the  state  of  public  feeling,  and  what  they  deem  to  be  the  character  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  I  admit  these  to  be  most  important 
considerations,  and  I  admit  also  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  any  Government  not  to  propose  some  measure  to  Parliament  in 
die  course  of  the  present  Session,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
that  which  is  the  very  general  wish  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
But,  my  Lords,  what  is  the  desire  of  the  people  of  this  country  ?  They 
do  not  desire  revolution  ; — they  do  not  desire  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the 
west  Indies they  desire  that  there  should  be  a  transition,  on  the 
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part  of  the  slave,  from  slavery  to  freedom,  and  that  he  should  work 
with  industry,  live  in  honesty  and  happiness.  They  desire  all  this  to 
be  accomplished  cautiously  and  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of 
all  those  great  interests  which  the  Noble  Carl  has  said  are  bound  up 
with  the  interests  of  the  West  India  proprietors,  the  manufactures,  and 
the  commerce  of  this  country.  That  I  apprehend  is  their  desire.  Nor 
do  they  understand, — misinformed  and  deluded  as  they  have  been  by 
many, — nor  are  they  aware  of  the  dangers  which  must  attend  the 
attempt  to  accomplish,  too  rapidly,  their  own  dearest  wishes.  And  in 
addition  to  all  that  loss  to  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the 
country,  which  must  attend  premature  adoption  of  their  views,  they 
did  not  imagine  that  they  were  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  an  enormous 
sum  in  compensation  for  a  certain  and  ascertained  loss  to  be  sustained 
by  individuals  by  the  immediate  adoption  of  this  measure,  but  like- 
wise to  incur  an  indefinite  loss  through  the  injury  sustained  by  all  the 
other  interests  connected  with  the  West  Indies.  It  is  the  duty  of 
Government,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  by  the  accidents  of  birth,  or 
by  the  choice  of  the  people  at  elections,  are  called  upon  to  give  votes 
in  Parliament,  not  to  act  always  in  accordance  with  the  public  wish, 
or  public  passions  ;  but  to  endeavour,  by  calm  and  temperate  reason- 
ing, and  expostulation,  to  lead  the  people  into  the  right  path,  and  by 
the  aid  of  what  their  knowledge,  their  acquirements,  and  their  experi- 
ence may  suggest,  to  endeavour  to  give  them  sound  and  correct  views, 
and  not  incorrect  views,  of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  any  mea- 
sure they  may  desire  to  see  adopted.  We  have  found  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  now  as  much  disposed  as — nay  more  disposed  than— 
any  House  of  Commons  in  its  unreformed  state,  to  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  It  may  have  been  expected 
that  a  House  of  Commons  constituted  like  the  present,  would  have  re- 
volted at  establishing  any  tiling  like  coercion  in  Ireland  j — but  they 
have  done  so.  I  do  not  impute  it  as  a  matter  of  blame  to  the  House 
of  Commons  that  they  passed  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  but  I  allude  to  it 
as  a  mark  of  their  extreme  confidence  in  his  Majesty's  Government. 
Upon  another  occasion,  too,  naturally  desirous,  and  indeed  positively 
pledged  as  many  of  them  were,  to  relieve  their  constituents  and  the 
country  from  the  burden  of  taxation,  they  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
came  to  a  vote  for  the  repeal  of  a  tax  which  contributed,  most  impor- 
tantly, to  the  revenue.  Did  they  persist  in  that  error  when  it  was 
pointed  out  to  them  by  the  Government?  No — they  yielded  to  the 
opinion  that  was  expressed  by  Ministers,  and  agreed  to  retain  the  tax 
which  they  had  previously  voted  to  repeal.  Again,  upon  this  very 
question, — have  they  shewn  any  want  of  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment ?  So  far  from  it,  have  they  not  thrown  aside  the  idea  of  the 
loan  of  15,000,000/.  which  was  at  first  proposed  by  Ministers  as  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  the  West  India  proprietors  for  any  loss  they  might 
sustain,  and  consented  to  make  it  a  gift  of  20,000,000/. ;  and  seeing 
these  things,  can  we  doubt  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  have 
been  ready,  if  his  Majesty's  Government  had  thought  proper  to  pro- 
pose it  to  them,  to  adopt  any  rational  and  safe  measure,  embracing 
the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  of  1823  ?    And  thus  the  two  Houses  of 
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Parliament  would  at  this  moment  be  standing  in  a  position,— gratify- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  country,  and  certainly  gratifying  to  ourselves, 
— because  we  should  feel  assured  that  we  had  done  nothing  to  endan- 
ger the  must  important  interests  of  the  country— manufacturing,  com- 
mercial, and  marine.  His  Majesty's  Ministers  say  that  they  are  driven 
to  this  measure  by  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  But  let  me  ask,  have 
none  of  these  difficulties  been  occasioned  by  themselves  ?  Do  they 
recollect  the  resolutions  moved  in  April,  1831,  and  the  threat  then 
held  out  of  imposing  an  additional  duty  upon  the  produce  of  the  dis- 
obedient islands?  Do  they  recollect  that  that  proposition, — never 
confirmed  by  Parliament, — was  one,  upon  which,  without  that  confir- 
mation, they  afterwards  acted — a  proposition,  the  imprudence,  the 
impolicy,  the  injustice  of  which  were  shewn  in  so  clear  and  unequivo- 
cal a  light,  that  it  is  wonderful  that  any  men,  with  reason  in  their 
minds,  should  have  persisted  in  it  for  a  single  hour.  There  certainly 
was  something  of  prudence  in  the  language  of  the  Noble  Lord  who 
moved  that  resolution ;  but  did  it  exhibit  any  kind  of  consideration 
for  the  interests  of  those  who  must  necessarily  be  deeply  affected  by 
any  attempt  to  carry  such  a  proposition  as  that  contained  in  the  reso- 
lution into  effect  ?  Was  the  prudence  of  the  Noble  Lord  observed  by 
others  who  spoke  upon  the  subject  ?  Have  we  not  heard,  and  from 
good  authority  too,  that  the  speeches  made  upon  that  occasion  led  to 
great  mischief  in  the  colonies  ?  Indeed,  it  is  this  intemperance  of  lan- 
uage — this  impossibility  of  restraining  the  expression  of  feelings, 
owever  good  and  laudable  they  may  be  in  themselves,  yet  dangerous 
from  the  strong  and  intemperate  terms  in  which  they  have  been  ut- 
tered,— which  have,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  induced  the  colo- 
nial legislatures  not  to  do  t'lat  which  otherwise  they  would  be  ready 
to  consent  to.  Then  the  Noble  Earl,  late  at  the  head  of  the  Colo- 
nial department,  sent  forth  his  Orders  in  Council ;  but  as  the  Nobis 
Earl  has  left  that  department,  1  will  not  now  enter  into  any  examina- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  measures  which  he  recommended.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  orders  which  he  sent  out  were  rejected  and 
repudiated  by  the  legislature  of  every  colony  to  which  they  were  ad- 
dressed ;  and  though  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of 
them,  I  must  say,  that  there  were  in  some  of  the  regulations  which 
they  proposed  to  establish,  such  manifest  absurdities,  as  make  it  im- 
possible to  blame  the  legislatures  for  not  adopting  them. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  my  opinion,  but  I  certainly  think  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  in  the  endeavour  to  enforce  the  measures  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  have  most  materially  thrown  back  the  question 
of  emancipation  in  the  feeling  of  the  colonial  assemblies  ;  I  think 
that  that  question  does  not  now  stand  so  well  as  it  did  when  the 
present  Administration  came  into  office ;  because  their  conduct  has 
not  disposed  the  colonies  to  adopt  any  measure  that  they  might  sug- 
gest. 1  own  that,  to  me,  it  appears  that  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  wholly  unjustified  by  any  change  in  circumstances,  or  by  any- 
thing that  could  enter  into  the  mind  of  statesmen.  The  Noble  Earl 
who  spoke  from  this  side  of  the  House,  in  a  very  temperate  manner, 
urged  upon  the  Noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  the  expe- 
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diency  of  not  proceeding  to  legislate  upon  this  subject  during  the 
present  year ;  and  I  trust  that  my  Noble  Friend's  prudent  and  tem- 
perate remonstrance  will  have  its  effect.  I  do  not  say  that  we,  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  have  not  the  power  to  legislate  for  the  indepen- 
dent legislatures  of  the  colonies  ;  but  it  would  be  very  difficult,  indeed, 
to  prove  the  right ;  and  much  more  difficult,  I  think,  to  prove  the  po- 
licy, or  the  practicability  of  the  attempt.  At  all  events,  the  experi- 
ment must  be  attended  with  great  danger,  and,  therefore,  I  would  say, 
let  the  strict  principle  of  your  plan,  only,  be  exhibited  to  the  colonies ; 
— point  out  to  them,  as  clearly  and  as  definitely  as  you  please,  what 
it  is  you  wish  them  to  do ;  but  leave  to  them  entirely  the  manner  in 
which  it  shall  be  done, — let  each  colony  make  sucn  various  provi- 
sions for  the  effecting  of  the  object  which  you  desire,  as  to  it  shall 
appear  best  calculated  to  suit  the  peculiar  character,  habits,  and  preju- 
dices of  the  people  resident  in  it.  May  it  not  happen  that  some  of  the 
assemblies  may  think  that  the  plan  of  the  Noble  Earl,  late  at  the  head 
of  ihe  Colonial  department,  is  much  better  than  that  now  proposed 
to  us  ?  In  that  case,  are  they  to  be  precluded  from  the  adoption  of  a 
plan,  which  was  the  result  of  long  and  patient  deliberation,  and  to  be 
compelled  to  act  upon  that  which  was  devised,  concocted,  and  com- 
pleted within  a  fortnight?  I  think  that  some  latitude — and  very  con- 
siderable latitude — should  be  given  to  the  colonial  assemblies,  in  the 
choice  of  the  means  by  which  to  effect  the  great  end  that  you  have  in 
view.  I  cannot  but  again  refer  to  that  most  important  matter — the 
vote  of  20,000,000/.,  which  is  to  be  paid — not  upon  the  certainty  of 
success,  but  upon  the  chance  of  it, — not  for  immediate  emanci- 
pation, but  upon  the  passing  of  an  Act  by  the  colonial  legislatures, 
which  is  purely  a  matter  of  experiment,  and  which  may  wholly  and 
completely  fail.  These  20,000,000/.  may,  indeed,  compensate  the 
proprietors,  who  will  be  affected  by  the  change;  but  who  is  to 
compensate  the  people  of  England?  They  are  to  pay,  first,  the 
20,000,000/.,  and  then  to  be  liable  to  the  loss  of  the  West  Indies 
themselves,  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  trade,  the  commerce,  and 
the  navigation,  which  appertain  to,  and  are  dependent  upon,  them. 
Year  after  year,  successively,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  Parliament 
has  been  told  that  the  only  mode  of  relieving  the  West  India  interests, 
was  to  lower  the  price  of  sugar.  Why  is  not  that  plan  adopted  now  ? 
Because  the  Government  know  that  there  is  danger — great  danger — 
of  the  discontinuance  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  and  that  the  relief 
would  be  nugatory,  since,  if  their  plan  of  emancipation  be  adopted, 
there  is  a  probability  of  its  ceasing,  in  many  cases,  altogether. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  should  have  adopted  a  more  gradual  and 
reasonable  course— that  we  should  have  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  1823 — that  we  should  have  afforded  the  slave  the  opportunity 
of  purchasing  his  own  freedom.  I  wish  to  see  slavery  gradually  abo- 
lished by  means  such  as  these ; — by  improving  the  condition  of  the 
slave — by  imparting  knowledge  to  his  mind — by  raising  his  moral 
character — by.fixing  proper  motives  of  religion  in  his  heart — and  thus, 
step  by  stop,  fitting  him  for  freedom.  By  means  such  as  these,  we 
should  avoid  all  the  loss  upon  which  Noble  Lords  now  calculate.  I 
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know  very  well  that  compensations  could  never  be  fairly  and  satis- 
factorily made  by  a  reduction  of  the  duties  upon  colonial  produce, 
because  such  a  reduction  would  not  affect  all  the  colonists  alike,  nor 
ail  the  interests  concerned :  to  some  it  would  be  highly  beneficial,  by 
others  it  would  be  scarcely  felt.  But  in  dealing  with  this  question  of 
compensation,  I  would  proceed  in  the  temperate  course  laid  down  by 
the  deliberate  wisdom  of  Parliament  in  1823,  by  which  it  would  be  in 
our  power  to  combine  with  the  relief  afforded  to  the  planter,  a  relief, 
also,  to  the  people  of  England.  In  what  manner  is  tliis  20,000,000/. 
to  be  raised  ?  Although  Ministers  must  have  been  aware  of  the  great 
expense  which  they  were  about  to  incur,  they  have  thrown  away  all 
the  surplus  revenue  which  might  have  assisted,  them  to  meet  it.  The 
expenses  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates  and  police,  and  of  the  schools 
for  moral  and  religious  instruction,  as  they  are  proposed  by  this  plan 
to  be  established,  must  be  enormous :  yet  the  fund  that  would  have 
provided  for  the  interest  of  whatever  sum  might  be  raised  for  this 
purpose,  is  thrown  away  in  the  reduction  of  duties,  some  of  which 
it  might  be  expedient  to  remove,  but  in  the  repeal  or  reduction  of 
which  the  public  certainly  took  no  interest ;  and  at  this  moment  wc 
stand  in  great  doubt  whether,  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  there 
will  be  found  to  be  any  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  at  all : 
should  there  be  a  bad  harvest,  it  is  certain  that  there  can  be  no  surplus. 
Our  difficulty  at  present  is  a  financial  difficulty :  the  object,  as  we  have 
been  told,  of  Parliamentary  reform,  was  financial  reform.  Can  any 
man  look  at  the  state  of  this  country  and  say  that  the  imposition  of 
an  additional  tax  of  1,200,000/.,  or  1,300,000/.  a  year  to  enable  the 
Government — not  to  secure  an  object,  for  we  have  no  guarantee,  no 
sound  assurance  of  success,  but — to  put  in  force  an  experiment  in  the 
West  Indies,  will  be  regarded  with  indifference  by  the  people  at  home  ? 

The  Noble  Lords  opposite  know  well  the  feelings  of  the  people — 
they  know  that  they  cannot  do  this — they  know  that  if  they  should 
succeed  with  the  great  majority  for  a  moment,  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
would  soon  take  place,  which  would  endanger  every  valuable  institu- 
tion in  the  country.    Yet,  with  this  knowledge,  they  appear  to  be 
willing  to  increase  the  difficulties  by  which  they  are  surrounded — dif- 
ficulties which  no  reflecting  man  can  look  steadily  in  the  face.  And 
for  what  is  all  this  difficulty — all  this  danger  incurred?    For  the 
cause  of  humanity  ?    No  such  thing ;  for  if  the  effect  of  this  mea- 
sure be  to  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  our  possessions,  and  thereby  to 
diminish  the  produce  of  those  possessions,  the  result  of  it  must  be 
to  encourage  slavery  in  the  colonies  of  other  countries,  where  the 
system  is  carried  on  under  circumstances  of  cruelty  infinitely  greater 
than  have  ever  occurred  in  ours.    This  must  be  obvious  to  every  one 
who  looks  to  the  other  sugar  markets  of  the  world.    Instead,  there- 
fore, of  being  a  measure  of  humanity,  it  is  one  which  will  confer  but 
a  nominal  benefit  upon  the  negro  in  our  own  possessions,  and  will 
certainly  aggravate,  in  a  tenfold  degree,  the  miseries  of  the  slave  in 
the  sugar-producing  colonies  of  other  nations.    It  is  true  that  we 
may  wash  our  hands  of  it,  and  say  that  the  guilt  is  not  ours ;  but  it' 
we  create  such  a  state  of  things  that  this  must  be  the  result,  let  me 
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ask  whether  we  shall  not  be  participators  in  the  guilt  ?    But  then  it 
is  said  that  there  is  great  loss  of  life  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar. 
But  1  think  that  if  any  person  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  calculation  which  Mr.  Irving  has  made  in  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  the  population  in  the  West  Indies,  he  will  see  that  the 
decrease  is  not  to  be  attributed  either  to  excessive  labour,  to  insuffi- 
ciency of  food,  or  to  severity  of  treatment    I  think,  too,  that  the 
conclusion  to  which  every  unbiassed  mind  must  arrive  is,  that  de- 
bauchery, immorality,  and  intemperance,  will  be  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  repeal  of  the  existing  laws,  and  the  consequent 
destruction  of  all  those  customs  and  establishments  under  which  the 
negroes  now  live.    Instead  of  the  benefits  which  they  now  enjoy,  I 
believe  that  the  course  of  legislation  which  it  is  proposed  to  adopt 
will  give  to  the  negro  in  the  British  colonies,  who,  it  is  admitted,  is 
as  yet  unprepared  for  freedom,  an  unprotected  infancy,  an  idle  and 
perhaps  profligate  maturity,  and  a  destitute  old  age.    With  these 
views,  I  feel  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  for  mc  to  acquiesce  in  any  of 
the  resolutions,  with  the  exception  of  the  last.    I  am  quite  prepared 
to  make  a  considerable  sacrifice  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  negro,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  stipendiary  magis- 
tracy and  police.    Mr.  Buxton,  who  was  examined  last  year  before 
your  Lordships'  Committee,  stated,  that  he  thought  the  establishment 
of  such  a  police  was  necessary,  as  a  measure  precedent  to  emanci- 
pation; and  it  obtains  an  additional  recommendation,  in  my  mind, 
as  being  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  of  1823. 
In  the  measure,  as  now  proposed  to  us,  I  see  certain  immediate  loss, 
and  little  prospect  of  future  good ;  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be 
either  satisfactory  or  beneficial  to  the  colonies ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will,  of  necessity,  occasion  great  injury 
to  the  commerce,  manufactures,  and  navigation  of  this  country.  En- 
tertaining these  opinions,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  agree  to  the 
resolutions. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.— I  assure  your  Lordships  that  I  rise  to 
detain  you  but  for  a  very  short  time ;  but  I  cannot  abstain  from 
offering  a  few  observations  upon  the  extraordinary  >peech  of  the 
Noble  Baron  who  has  just  sat  down— I  say  extraordinary,  without 
any  want  of  respect  whatever  for  the  talent  by  which  that  speech  was 
marked, — as  indeed  everything  that  comes  from  him  is : — but  any- 
thing more  startling  at  this  time  of  day  than  the  concluding  remarks 
of  the  Noble  Baron,  I  never  heard  here  or  elsewhere— -startling 
though  much  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  speech  undoubtedly  had  been, 
for  the  contradictions  with  which  it  abounded,  and  for  the  nimbleness 
which  he  displayed  in  beating  about  from  point  to  point,  when  the 
manifold  misapprehensions  under  which  he  laboured  were  detected 
and  exposed  by  the  Noble  Earl  to  whom  he  addressed  himself.  Not 
a  little  startling  also  was  the  Noble  Baron's  speech,  for  the  vitupera- 
tion with  which  it  assailed  some  persons  and  things,  as  compared 
with  others  upon  which  eulogies  were  pronounced.  Now,  first,  with 
respect  to  the  panegyric  upon  slavery— which  astonished  me  more 
than  all  the  rest  I  have  heard  to-night — I  agree  wilh  what  fell  from 
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die  Noble  Ear)  near  me — and  I  agree  also  with  one  or  two  of  the 
earlier  remarks  of  the  Noble  Baron,  that  this  is  no  time  for  having 
recourse  to  any  topic,  or  for  calling  up,  as  far  as  it  can  by  possi- 
bility be  avoided,  any  recollection  which  may  impede  the  great  work 
now  in  progress,  and  prevent  its  being  brought  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination— nay,  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  we  hope  to  bring  it 
to  a  successful  termination,  we  must  have  co-operators  in  the  work, 
not  only  on  this  side  of  the  water,  but  in  the  West  Indies ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  I  will  abstain,  as  far  as  I  possibly  can,  though  at 
the  cost  of  doing  great  violence  to  my  own  feelings,  from  entering  upon 
those  topics  into  which  the  Noble  Baron  has, — I  will  not  say  invited 
me,  for  I  could  easily  have  resisted  a  mere  temptation, — but  into 
which  he  has  almost  dragged  me  whether  I  will  or  not  If,  possible, 
however,  I  will  resist,  because  it  is  my  first  and  ruling  object  at  this 
time  to  leave  untouched  all  that  I  should  now  hope  would  be  for- 
gotten.  But  to  hear  it  said  in  this  House,  in  this  year  1833,  that  if 
you  free  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  you  only  secure  to  them  an 
unprotected  infancy,  a  profligate  maturity,  and  a  neglected  old  age — 
to  hear,  too,  these  miseries  of  freedom  contrasted  with  the  happiness 
which  they  now  enjoy  of  good  government — constant  protection  and 
security  from  all  want !  Good  God !  is  it  here  that  we  are  to  be  told 
that  such  is  freedom,  and  such  is  slavery?  And  does  my  Noble 
Friend, — if  he  will  allow  me  so  to  call  him,  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
sent aberration,— does  he  expect  to  draw  your  Lordships  into  an 
agreement  with  him  in  a  panegyric  upon  what  I  only  do  not  describe, 
— because  every  man  knows  and  feels  what  it  is,  and  because  I  wish 
to  shun  whatever  may  awaken  angry  feelings  in  any  quarter  ?  The 
Noble  Baron  has  told  yoor  Lordships  that  he  alone  in  this  House 
opposed,  in  1825,  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  of  1823;  and  he 
has  further  informed  you  that  he  did  so,  because  he  foresaw  into 
what  a  course  they  must  ultimately  lead  the  Legislature.  He  ascribes 
all  that  is  now  proposed  to  the  passing  of  those  resolutions,  and  he 
says  that  those  who  passed  them  should  have  foreseen  at  the  time 
that  they  must  end  in  this  measure  as  their  inevitable  consequence. 
Why  then,  if  it  be  so,  I  am  sure  of  the  Noble  Baron's  support  of  the 
present  resolutions,  because  his  argument  against  them  is,  that  they 
are  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  resolutions  of  1823.  Consis- 
tent it  undoubtedly  was  for  the  Noble  Baron,  when  the  resolutions  of 
1823  were  under  consideration,  to  oppose  them,  if  at  that  time  he 
foresaw  that  they  would  lead  to  what  he  abhorred  as  the  very  worst  of 
all  results;  but  utterly  and  grossly  inconsistent  is  it — Parliament 
having  adopted  those  resolutions,  and  the  Legislature  having  now 
arrived  at  what  the  Noble  Baron  thinks  the  very  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice— utterly  and  grossly  inconsistent  is  it  in  him  to  oppose,  also, 
the  present  measure,  which  he  holds  to  be  the  consequence,  the  un- 
avoidable consequence  of  the  resolutions  of  1823.  Having  pledged 
yourselves  at  that  time,  surely  your  Lordships  cannot  now  stop,  alter 
the  lapse  of  ten  years, — during  which  it  is  painful  to  think  how  little 
has  been  done  by  those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  so  much.  In 
consequence  of  that  neglect  or  that  pertinacity,  be  it  more  or  less, 
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be  it  to  be  blamed  or  only  to  be  lamented,— -these  are  points  which, 
purposely*  I  will  not  now  stay  to  investigate,— the  result  is,  that  what 
they  have  left  undone  we  are  now  called  upon  to  do :— but  not  until 
after  remonstrances  have  been  made,  and  warnings  been  given  in 
vain.  Every  warning,  every  remonstrance  has  been  disregarded  by 
the  colonies,  and  they  cannot  now  say  that  they  are  taken  unawares 
or  that  the  policy  of  the  mother-country  is  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
towards  them. 

The  Noble  Baron  has  alluded  to  the  grant  of  20,000,000/.,  which 
he  seems  to  assume  is  all  at  once  to  be  raised  from  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  with  respect  to  which  he  complains  that  no  explanation 
has  been  given  of  the  way  of  providing  for  it.  I  do  not  think  that  my 
Noble  Friend,  who  opened  the  question,  or  the  Noble  Earl  who  subse- 
quently took  a  part  in  the  debate,  could  be  expected  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  financial  parts  of  the  measure,  before  they  had  been 
brought  under  the  view  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  to  which 
they  more  properly  belong ;  and  I  do  not  understand  that  any  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  mode  of  raising  the  proposed  grant  has,  as 
yet,  been  submitted  to  that  House.  I  may  state,  however,  that  such 
parts  of  the  sum  as  it  may  be  deemed  right  to  apply  to  the  great 
purpose  of  compensation,  it  is  proposed  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  in  order  to  accomplish  that  object.  The  Noble 
Baron,  at  first,  said  that  this  was  an  enormous  sum  to  give  merely  for 
the  trial  of  an  experiment,  from  which  he  said  that  the  Noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  entertained  but  a  very  faint  hope.  Now, 
my  Noble  Friend,  so  far  from  saying  that  he  entertained  but  faint  hope 
of  a  successful  result,  described  his  hope  as  one  almost  amounting  to 
confidence.  But  the  Noble  Baron,  on  being  corrected,— on  finding 
that  the  hope  of  my  Noble  Friend  was  not  a  faint,  but  a  confident 
hope, — turned  round,  and  said,  "  If  your  hope  be  sanguine,  then  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  will  be  disappointed."  Yes,  and  you  may  think  so ; 
but  that  does  not  bear  upon  the  expense  of  the  trial ;  for,  if  my  Noble 
Friend's  hope  really  be  sanguine,  or  confident,  or  approaching  to 
confidence,  I  am  sure  the  Noble  Baron  must  agree  with  me, — that 
nothing  can  be  more  consistent  than  that  my  Noble  Friend  should 
take  the  course  which  he  now  proposes  to  pursue,  and  that  the  sooner 
that  this  miserable  state  of  slavery  is  put  an  end  to,— so  as  to  be  sate 
for  colonial  society, — so  much  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  character, 
and  the  honour,  and  the  highest  interests  of  the  colonies  and  of  the 
mother-country.  The  gloomy  anticipations  which  are  indulged  in 
both  by  the  Noble  Baron  and  the  Noble  Duke,  appear  to  me  all 
grounded  upon  the  assumption  that  the  slaves,  when  liberated,  will 
not  work.  Now,  that  they  will  not  work  in  some  kinds  of  employment 
is  a  proposition  which,  1  think,  is  entirely  given  up ;  because  experience 
has  fully  shewn  that  free  negroes  have  adapted  themselves,  most 
willingly,  to  different  kinds  of  labour.  There  are  instances,  in  various 
islands,  of  free  slaves  who  have  voluntarily  worked  for  hire,  and  who 
have  exhibited  habits  as  sober,  as  quiet,  and  as  well  regulated,  as 
those  of  any  men  who  had  never  lived  under  the  scourge  of  slavery. 
But  it  is  said  that  no  instances  are  to  be  found  of  the  free  negroes 
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voluntarily  working  in  sugar  plantations.  I  understand,  however, 
that  there  is  in  the  Report  before  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  as 
well  as  in  that  before  your  Lordships,  the  evidence  of  a  very  dis- 
tinguished officer, — I  mean  Admiral  Fleming, — than  whom  no  man  is 
better  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  West  India  colonies,  where  he 
passed  a  great  portion  of  his  valuable,  and  honourable,  and  professional 
life.  This  gallant  officer  proved  before  the  Committees,  that,  both  in 
Cuba  and  in  Colombia,  sugar  is  cultivated  by  free  labour.  But,  besides 
this,  do  we  not  know  that  the  Dutch  planters  in  Guiana — (I  now  speak 
of  a  state  of  things  which  existed  half  a  century  ago) — uniformly  pre- 
ferred the  system  of  task-work  with  their  slaves,  having  found,  upon  a 
calculation  of  gain,  a  hard,  dry,  calculation  of  profit  and  loss, — that 
the  system  of  task- work  was  more  beneficial  to  them,  as  inducing  the 
slave  to  give  more  labour  within  a  ^iven  period,  than  the  driver's 
lash.  Thus  the  strongest  proof  is  obtained  that  other  means  than  the 
lash,— that  other  systems  than  the  driving  system,— are  not  only  as 
good,  but  better,  to  induce  the  negro  to  labour  for  a  master.  Is  there, 
besides,  anything  so  totally  different  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  from 
all  other  kinds  of  industry,  that  the  negro  who  works  during  his  leisure 
hours  in  his  own  garden,  and  who  willingly  cultivates  cotton  and 
coffee,  will  not  also  cultivate  6ugar  for  those  wages  which  he  so 
anxiously  and  zealously  toils  for  at  every  other  species  of  labour  ?  It 
may  be  that  they  are  more  averse  to  it  than  to  any  other  kind  of 
employment,  from  the  recollection  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  compelled  to  perform  it ;  but  that  only  brings  it  to 
a  matter  of  bargain— to  the  question  of  a  little  more  wages.  Increase 
the  inducement,  and  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  if  the  demand 
for  sugar  continues  to  be  the  same,  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  its 
production  after  emancipation  shall  have  taken  place.  In  reply  to 
this,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  told  to  look  at  what  has  taken  place  in  St. 
Domingo ;  but,  in  answer,  I  would  mention  the  Caraccas,  where  a 
planter  cultivated  his  sugar,  half  by  slaves  and  half  by  free  negroes ; 
and,  on  striking  a  balance  of  profit  and  loss,  found  upon  the  expenses 
of  the  year,  that  the  labour  of  the  free  negroes  was  the  cheapest  and 
the  most  profitable. 

I  thought  it  fit  to  say  so  much  in  reference  to  what  fell  from  the 
Noble  Baron,  before  I  answer  the  speech  of  the  Noble  Duke  near 
me,  with  respect  to  the  default  which  he  expects  in  the  revenue, 
from  the  loss  of  the  sugar  cultivated  in  the  colonies.  In  the  first 
place,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  I  think  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  emancipation  will  be  followed  by  a  cessation  of  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar;  but  suppose  that  it  were  so,  and  that  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  were  diminished  to  a  certain  extent, — for  no  one,  I  appre- 
hend, will  be  wild  enough  to  suppose  that  it  can  end  altogether, — 
then  take  twelve  years  as  the  maximum  during  which  negroes  are  to 
give  compulsory  labour,  though  I  hope  it  will  not  be  near  so  long— I 
hope  a  much  shorter  period  will  be  sufficient  I  hope  I  shall  be  able 
to  satisfy  your  Lordships,  and  particularly  a  Noble  Lord  whom  I  do 
not  now  see  in  his  place,  that  there  is  an  easy  way,  in  all  probability, 
of  producing  that  effect.    1  am  confident  that  the  interest  of  the 
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planters  themselves  will  prevent  its  being  so  long.  Well,  suppose 
that  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  or  one-third,  or  even  of  one-half, 
there  should  be  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  at  present  pro- 
duced, and  that  this  takes  place  after  the  period  of  apprenticeship 
expires;  but  then  the  portion  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  duty 
on  sugar,  which  we  are  supposing  to  be  no  longer  grown  in  the 
colonies,  is  not  paid,  as  the  Noble  Duke  himself  admits,  by  the 
planter  who  raises ;  it  is  not  paid  by  the  merchant  who  brings  over  the 
sugar;  it  is  paid  by  the  consumer;  and  that  consumer,  so  long  as 
be  can  get  sugar  to  buy,  will,  of  course,  get  an  equal  quantity ;  and 
the  same  duty  will,  of  course,  be  levied  by  the  Government  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  my  Lords,  there  may  be  an  increased  cultivation  of 
the  whole  of  the  sugar  colonics  of  the  world,  there  may  be — I  say 
there  may  be ; — I  do  not  wish,  my  Lords,  to  pledge  my  Noble  and 
Learned  Friend  (Lord  Wynford)  by  anything  I  may  say,  to  inflict  upon 
himself  the  painful  necessity  of  replying.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
visit  him  with  any  such  calamity.  I  know  he  has  been  engaged  since 
the  morning,  as  well  as  myself;  and,  in  his  state  of  health,  it  is  just 
as  well  for  himself,  as  forme,  that  he  should  spare  himself  the  trouble. 
This  may  not  be  agreeable  to  some  of  your  Lordships,  and  it  will 
require  an  exercise  of  self-denial  on  your  parts ;  but  1  beg  your 
Lordships'  pardon,  if  my  anxiety  for  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend's 
comfort,  and  my  wish  to  spare  him  unnecessary  trouble,  overcame,  for 
the  moment,  other  considerations.  My  Lords,  I  was  about  to  say, 
that  this  by  no  means  assumes  an  increase  in  the  African  slave  trade; 
because,  in  those  other  colonies,  where,  the  slave  trade  being  abolished, 
the  slaves  are  well  treated,  and  have  been  industriously  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  sugar,  without  any  accession  to  the  numbers,  that 
cultivation  may  be — I  will  not  say  suddenly — I  will  not  say  rapidly— 
but  may  be  so  considerably,  so  adequately  extended  as  to  supply  the 
deficiency  produced  in  our  supply  during  a  period  of  seven  or  eight 
years— perhaps  of  five  or  six  years.  But,  my  Lords,  is  there  no  other 
production  of  sugar  except  by  slave  labour  ?  Why,  then,  have  you 
a  protecting  duty  in  favour  of  the  slave  colonies  ?  You  have  a  pro- 
tecting duty,  amounting,  first  and  last,  to  somewhere  about  7s.  or  St. 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  giving  advantage  to  the  sugars  of  the 
slave  colonies — without  which  protecting  duty  they  could  not  keep 
the  field.  Why,  then,  does  not  that  fact  demonstrate,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  slaves,  in  order  to  have  sugar; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  that  if  your  production  of  sugar  shall  suffer 
the  defalcation  which  is  apprehended  from  this  great  measure  that, 
from  elsewhere — from  other  colonies — be  they  in  the  West  Indies, 
or  be  they  in  the  East — you  will  be  enabled  to  supply  the  deficiency 
— ay,  my  Lords,  and  a  much  greater  deficiency,  than  any  man's 
most  gloomy  views  on  this  subject  could  foretell,  as  the  possible 
results  of  this  plan.  My  Lords,  the  people  of  this  country  now  pay 
a  very  large  sum  annually,  in  consequence  of  the  protection  thus 
afforded  to  the  produce  of  slave  labour.  I  know  not  whether  my 
Noble  Friend  opposite  is  accurate  in  his  calculation, — that  this  yearly 
payment  amounts  to  1,600,000/.;  but,  certain  it  is,  that  a  heavy 
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payment  is  paid  for  that  protection  by  the  consumer.  I  do  not  say 
this,  my  Lords,  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  invidious  reflections, 
nor  with  any  view  except  that  of  meeting  the  argument  pressed  upon 
me  by  the  Noble  Duke — and  for  that  purpose  it  is  abundantly  suffi- 
cient; for,  it  distinctly  and  irrevocably  proves,  that  if  slavery  were 
abolished  to-morrow,  you  have  other  means  of  supplying  the  utmost 
defalcation  that  could  ensue. 

My  Lords,  I  am  unfortunately  old  enough  to  recollect  the  history  of 
even  the  earliest  period  of  the  great  question  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  I  well  remember  that  as  melancholy  pictures  were 
then  drawn  by  the  friends  of  that  detestable  traffic,  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  were  sure  to  arise  from  its  abolition,  as  I  have  now  seen 
of  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  emancipating  the  slaves. 
u  Look  (it  was  said)  to  this  great  branch  of  trade,  in  which  are  vested 
so  many  millions  of  capital,  which  employs  so  many  thousand  tons  of 
shipping,  which  trains  so  many  thousand  men,  constantly  engaged  in 
a  hardy  and  dangerous  employment  among  the  reefs  and  the  storms  of 
the  African  coast,  the  best  nursery  for  seamen  ;  and,  above  all,  look  to 
the  great  benefits  the  revenue  derives  from  the  produce  of  this  valu- 
able trade,  both  in  our  exports  and  our  imports.  Tremble,  then,  at 
the  thought  of  prohibiting  the  invaluable  African  trade  !  "  Such,  my 
Lords,  were  the  predictions  of  those  days,  when  the  slave  trade  was 
protected  by  the  Statute  Law  of  England,  as  slavery  has  been  by  the 
common  law  of  the  colonies ;  when  it  was  even  in  some  sort  the 
favourite  of  the  law,  as  slavery  has  been  favoured  by  the  enactments 
of  the  Legislature  at  divers  times ;  and  yet  1  have  lived  to  see  that 
very  African  slave  trade  abolished  by  my  Noble  Friend,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  but,  in  reality,  abolished, — as  my  Noble 
Friend  will  himself  be  the  first  to  admit,  while  he  may,  most  justly, 
take  credit  for  assisting  their  efforts; — abolished,  1  mean,  by  the 
friends  of  humanity,  the  lovers  of  freedom  and  justice,  in  this 
country,  led  on  by  such  men  as  my  venerable  friend  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
who,  I  rejoice  to  think,  lives  to  see  this  day — not,  I  mean,  that  he  may 
have  his.  curiosity  excited  by  hearing  slavery  eulogized  in  this  House, 
which,  God  knows,  he  never  could  have  expected  to  hear  before  the 
termination  of  his  long,  useful,  and  honourable  course, — but  I  rejoice 
that  he  lives  to  see  the  day  when  both  Houses  of  Parliament  all  but 
unanimously  pass  such  resolutions  as  those  now  on  your  Table.  My 
Lords,  the  friends  of  humanity  abolished  that  traffic ;  but,  without  the 
help  of  the  Noble  Earl  and  his  colleagues,  they  would  not  have  suc- 
ceeded so  soon.  It  would  have  lingered  out  its  disgraceful,  its  noxious 
existence  for  yet  a  few  years  longer;  but  the  public  indignation,  the 
rooted  opinion  of  the  people  of  England,  the  steady  feelings  of  the 
people  of  England,  which,  working  upon  the  tardy  justice  and  wisdom 
of  the  Legislature,  abolished  it  then,  would  have  destroyed  it  a  few 
years  later,  though  to  that  Administration  the  immortal  honour  is  un- 
questionably due,  of  having  dealt  the  timely  blow.  But,  my  Lords, 
that  traffic  which  had  been  recognized  by  Parliament,  which  had  been 
favoured  by  the  law,  was  not  only  abolished  and  made  illegal,  but, 
thank  God,  it  afterwards  got  its  right  name  as  well  as  its  condign 
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punishment;  it  was  made  by  the  same  law  a  felony ;  it  has  since  been 
made  a  capital  felony,  and  a  man  shall  now  be  hanged  by  the  neck 
until  be  be  dead,  as  a  felon,  a  pirate,  for  doing  that  which,  less  than 
thirty  years  ago,  was  the  subject  of  panegyric  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  was  the  object  of  legislative  protection,  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  the  commerce,  the  navigation,  and  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  and  the  loss  of  which,  men— rational  men— of  a  certain 
class  did  not  venture  to  hope  that  the  trade,  or  the  navy,  or  the 
revenue  of  the  country  would  survive.  My  Lords,  in  a  few  years  I 
hope  to  find  that  we  shall  be  almost  as  incredulous,  when  we  look 
back,  and  think  how  long  we  had  tolerated  slavery  at  all,  as  we  at 
this  day  are,  on  looking  back,  to  think  that  we  ever  tolerated  what  all 
men  with  one  voice  now  agree  in  calling  the  accursed  African  slave 
trade. 

My  Lords,  my  Noble  Friend  on  the  Bench  opposite  has  said  that 
he  could  have  wished  this  question  had  been  put  on  higher  grounds ; 
that  he  is  not  content  with  the  Noble  Earl  who  opened  the  proposi- 
tions, for  only  resting  it  on  the  ground  of  sound  policy.  My  Lords, 
he  rested  it  on  no  such  ground,  nor  am  I,  any  more  than  my  Nobie 
Friend  opposite,  content  so  to  place  the  emancipation.  I  say,  the 
soundest,  the  truest,  the  best-considered  policy,  sanctions  it ;  but  ! 
say,  also,  humanity  asks  it,  and  justice  demands  it :  and  it  is  on 
this  treble  title  that  I  rest  the  claim,  not  only  of  the  slave  to  his 
freedom,  but  of  the  master  of  that  slave,  and  of  the  community  to 
which  that  master  belongs,  to  the  security  which  he  never  will,  and 
never  can  enjoy,  so  long  as  he  remains  the  owner  of  the  slaves ;  and 
it  is  on  these  grounds,  also,  that  I  rest  the  title — the  indisputable  and 
indefeasible  title — of  the  people  of  this  country  to  have  that  stain, 
that  hateful  stain,  removed  from  their  national  character,  which,  until 
this  measure  is  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  becomes  a  law,  will 
on  that  character  assuredly  rest.  My  Lords,  it  was  said  by  a  Noble 
Earl,  whom  1  no  longer  see  in  his  place,  that  we  did  not  act  wisely, 
nor  even  fairly,  by  the  West  India  legislatures,  in  taking  to  the 
Parliament  of  the  mother-country  all  the  honour  of  the  liberation, 
and  in  leaving  to  them  only  the  thankless  task  of  dealing  with  the 
details  of  restrictions  to  be  imposed  upon  the  emancipated  slaves. 
This  objection  was,  I  think,  successfully  answered  by  my  Noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Government;  but  there  is  one 
way  in  which  these  insular  legislatures  may  furnish  a  practical  answer 
to  all  such  sinister  forebodings.  They  are  left — supposing  this 
measure  to  pass*— they  are  left  at  least  with  this  power, — that  what- 
ever period  of  time  the  Parliament  of  the  mother-country  may  affix 
for  the  apprenticeship,  that  time  may  be  shortened  according  to 
circumstances  by  the  colonial  legislatures.  They  will  thus  have  the 
power  of  sharing  in  that  grace  and  favour  which— with  the  people 
of  those  countries,  of  all  colours,  as  I  devoutly  hope — the  British 
Parliament  will  gain  by  this  measure  of  policy  and  of  justice. 

My  Lords,  I  am  unwilling  to  enter  into  many  other  topics  which 
the  Noble  Baron  (Lord  Ellenborough)  dwelt  upon,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech.   Surely,  surely,  if  it  be  inexpedient  for  the  character  of  this 
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House,  and  for  its  standing  well  with  the  country,  that  we  should  be 
slow  to  concur  in  these  resolutions,  of  the  necessity  of  which  almost 
all  seem  to  be  agreed,  neither  is  it  extremely  conducive  to  the  ex- 
tension of  whatever  popularity  this  House  may  enjoy,  or  to  the  increase 
of  whatever  favour  with  the  great  body  of  the  people  may  be  its  pre- 
sent lot.  In  any  body,  especially  in  a  body  like  this,  the  specimen 
which  we  have  had  of  the  somewhat  elaborate  vituperation  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  is  not,  perhaps,  of  all  proceedings  that 
could  be  devised,  the  best  calculated  to  attain  this  great  and  desirable 
object.  My  Lords,  for  that  Assembly  1  entertain  the  most  profound 
respect.  A  more  honest — a  more  virtuous — a  more  enlightened 
House  of  Commons,  I  will  venture  to  say,  never  was  returned  by  the 
people  of  this  country,  well  and  truly  to  represent  its  sense — well  and 
truly  to  reflect  the  honest  independence  of  its  character,  and  safely 
for  that  people  to  be  intrusted  with  its  dearest  interests.  I  pay  this 
tribute  of  deep  respect — and  I  will  say  of  affection,  to  that  great  body, 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament—because  I  have  been  forced  so 
to  express  my  opinion;  but  I  would  have  your  Lordships  also  to 
believe  that  my  respect  and  attachment  to  the  House  of  which  I  am  a 
Member  remain  undiminished,  and  in  proportion  to  that  respect,  and 
to  the  warmth  of  that  attachment,  is  my  anxious  wish  that  on  this,  as 
on  all  other  questions,  your  Lordships  may  take  such  courses,  and  may 
hold  such  language,  as  shall  entitle  you  to, — and  if  it  shall  entitle  you 
to,  be  assured  it  will  secure  for  you — the  love,  the  gratitude,  and  the 
confidence  of  your  country. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — I  must  beg  to  trouble  your  Lordships 
with  one  word  in  explanation.  My  Lords,  if  the  Noble  and  Learned 
Lord  who  has  just  sat  down  had  conflned  himself  to  the  use  of  the 
words  "  panegyric  of  slavery/'  in  speaking  of  the  arguments  and  reason- 
ing which  had  fallen  from  me  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  I  should 
not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  rise  to  explain,  inasmuch  as  I  am 
conscious  that  every  fair  and  impartial  person  in  this  House  must 
feel,  not  only  that  nothing  which  fell  from  me  deserved  such  a  de- 
scription, but  that  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord's 
allusion  to  my  observations  was  entirely  unfounded.  But,  my  Lords, 
I  do  not  think  it  right,  as  a  member  of  this  House,  to  sit  quiet  and 
hear  it  imputed  to  me,  that  I  was  guilty  of  an  elaborate  vituperation 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  without  plainly,  distinctly,  and  positively 
denying  the  fact. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — My  Lords,  undoubtedly  I  alluded  to 
the  Noble  Baron  in  the  observation  I  made,  and  that  part  of  his 
speech  to  which  I  did  advert,  which  appeared  to  me  to  merit  the 
description  1  gave  of  it,  and  which,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  could  only 
be  accurately  marked  by  such  a  description,  was  that  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  late  proceedings  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
If  the  Noble  Baron  did  not  intend  either  to  say  directly,  or  to  insi- 
nuate anything  against  that  other  House  of  Parliament,  I  most 
undoubtedly  entirely  misunderstood  him,  and  I  would  say,  formed  an 
estimate  of  his  meaning  directly  the  reverse  of  what  it  appears  to 
have  been. 
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Lord  Ell  en  bo  rough. —The  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  accused  me 
of  elaborate  vituperation  of  the  other  House  of  Parliameut.  I  again 
deny  the  fact. 

Lord  Wynford. — My  Lords,  I  thank  my  Noble  Friend  for  his 
advice — not  to  give  myself  the  trouble  of  answering  him.  I  am  not 
so  equal  to  the  task  as  I  should  have  been,  had  I  not  been  engaged 
in  this  House  from  ten  o'clock  this  morning  until  this  late  hour; 
but  still  I  will  not  decline  to  undertake  it.  I  cannot  be  silent  when  I 
hear  my  Noble  Friend  before  me  called  the  panegyrist  of  slavery, 
and  when  it  is  insinuated  that  we,  on  this  side  the  House,  are  the 
defenders  of  it.  What  my  Noble  Friend  said  was,  that,  although 
slavery  was  a  great  evil,  by  the  proposed  mode  of  getting  rid  of  it 
you  would  occasion  a  greater.  If  the  property  and  lives  of  the  white 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies  be  not  an  object  worthy  of  your  Lord- 
ships* consideration,  will  not  the  state  of  the  negroes  be  worse  than  it 
now  is,  if  the  qualified  state  of  slavery  in  which  they  now  live, — in 
which  they  have  secured  to  them  all  the  necessaries  of  life ;  are  pro- 
tected against  the  cruelty  of  their  masters ;  are  not  obliged  to  endure 
excessive  labour ;  have  all  the  consolations  of  religion ;— be  exchanged 
for  a  life  of  idleness  and  vice,  without  the  protection  of  law,  without 
any  means  of  religious  instruction  ?  We  abhor  and  detest  slavery  as 
much  as  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  does  ; — we  are  as  anxious  to 
abolish  it  as  he  is; — but  we  fear  that,  by  hastily  getting  rid  of  it,  and 
by  not  providing  proper  securities  against  the  consequences  that  may 
follow  from  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  a  system  that  has  so  long 
existed  in  those  islands, — we  may  occasion  those  evils  which,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  are  greater  than  the  evils  of  slavery.  We  all 
agree  that  slavery  should  be  abolished  as  soon  as  it  can  be,  but  we 
differ  from  my  Noble  Friend  and  his  Colleagues  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  abolishing  it.  We  say  you  are  proceeding  with  so  much 
haste,  and  so  incautiously,  that  instead  of  doing  any  good,  you  will 
do  much  mischief ;  instead  of  putting  an  end  to  a  system  of  cruelty 
and  injustice,  you  will  increase  it ;— that  whilst  you  emancipate  slaves 
who  live  under  English  laws,  you  will  increase  the  numbers  of  those 
persons  in  countries  in  which  they  will  not  have  the  protection  of 
those  laws ; — that  whilst  the  endurance  of  a  state  of  slavery  has  been 
the  crime  of  the  whole  British  nation,  and,  therefore,  the  loss  that 
may  arise  from  putting  an  end  to  this  detestable  state  should  be  equally 
borne  by  us  all,  wc  are  proceeding  to  legislate  without  any  proof  that 
the  compensation  which  is  to  be  made  to  the  owners  of  slaves  is  any- 
thing like  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  sacrifice  of  property  that  they  will 
now  be  required  to  make.  We  think  that  there  are  other  great  in- 
terests which  may  suffer  from  the  change  that  is  to  be  suddenly  made 
in  the  state  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  although  we  know  the 
apprehensions  that  those  connected  with  these  interests  feel,  it  does 
not  appear  to  us  that  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  cases.  I 
allude,  my  Lords,  to  the  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  shipping 
interests.  These  interests  are  so  important,  so  bound  up  with  the 
general  interests  of  the  whole  community,  that  whatever  touches  these 
must  affect  the  whole  country.   Although  we  are  not,  nor  ever  have 
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been  the  panegyrists  of  slaves,  but  have  the  same  end  in  view  as  my 
Noble  Friend  professes  to  have,  and  are  most  willing  to  get  to  that 
end  as  soon  as  we  can,  with  justice  to  the  West  Indians,  and  with 
safety  to  important  British  interests,  we  stand  aghast  whilst  my  Noble 
Friend  and  his  Colleagues  are  bounding  forward  at  such  fearful  haste. 
Before  I  can  consent  to  proceed  a  single  step  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  measure,  I  must  be  satisfied  that  freed  negroes 
could  be  induced  by  wages  to  work  on  sugar  plantations.  If  they 
will  work  for  wages,  I  wish  to  know  whether  the  rate  of  wages  which 
will  be  sufficient  to  get  the  better  of  their  idleness,  must  not  be  so 
high  as  to  prevent  the  producers  of  sugar  in  our  colonies  from  com- 
peting in  the  market  with  men  who  raise  it  by  slave  labour.  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  say  that  we  had  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  freed  negroes  would  work  for  hire,  and  that  the 
contract  labour  of  freemen  was  found  to  be  cheaper  than  the  forced 
labour  of  slaves.  I  know  that  some  of  the  witnesses  gave  testimony 
to  this  effect.  But  does  ray  Learned  Friend  consider  the  testimony 
of  one  or  two  witnesses,  given  on  an  inquiry  that  remains  unfinished, 
as  evidence  on  which  any  rational  man  can  act  ?  What  would  be 
said  of  a  Judge,  who  should  decide  a  cause  on  the  testimony  given  by 
one  or  two  witnesses,  when  he  was  told  that  there  were  other  wit- 
nesses in  attendance,  who  would  contradict  or  explain  the  evidence 
given  by  the  witnesses  that  had  been  examined  ?  No  evidence  can 
safely  be  acted  on,  either  in  judicature  or  in  legislation,  until  after  the 
examination  of  all  the  witnesses  has  been  gone  through,  and  the 
Judge  or  Legislature  has  an  opportunity  of  examining  and  comparing 
all  the  facts  deposed  to  by  the  different  witnesses.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  can  he  honestly  decide  what  is  proved  and  what  is  not.  I 
say,  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  taken  as  evidence  to  prove  that 
freed  slaves  will  work  for  hire,  or  that  their  indolence  will  yield  to 
anything  but  the  necessity  of  providing  a  wretched  subsistence  for. 
themselves. 

My  Lords,  the  West  Indians  justly  complain  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  for  preventing  them  from  affording  your  Lordships  evidence 
on  these  and  on  other  important  points,  connected  with  slavery,  and 
for  now  calling  on  your  Lordships  to  decide  on  their  fates,  in  utter 
ignorance  of  every  point  necessary  to  be  well  considered  before  you 
come  to  any  determination — in  ignorance,  not  from  necessity  or 
accident,  but  from  a  wilful  determination  on  the  part  of  Ministers, 
not  to  allow  it  to  be  dispelled  by  the  information  that  was  pressed 
upon  them.  It  was  admitted  by  all  parties  that  the  inquiry  entered 
upon  by  a  Committee  of  your  Lordships*  House  last  year,  was  left 
unfinished.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  Session  the  West 
Indians  entreated  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  consent  to  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  last  year.  Some  distinguished  individuals 
connected  with  the  West  Indies,  were  brought  to  this  country,  at 
great  expense,  to  be  examined  before  this  Committee ;  other  persons 
who  had  long  resided  in  the  islands,  and  held  the  highest  situations 
in  those  islands,  and  had  the  best  opportunities  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  subject  to  be  examined,  had  arrived  in  this  country,  and 
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were  willing  to  be  examined.  His  Majesty's  Ministers  pnt  off  these 
applicants  for  inquiry  from  time  to  time,  and  at  last  told  them  it  was 
too  late  to  have  a  Committee,  and  that  they  would  propose  to  Par- 
liament a  plan  of  emancipation  on  their  own  responsibility.  Did  any 
Ministry  ever  before  make  such  a  claim  on  the  confidence  of  Par- 
liament? If  such  claims  are  to  be  made,  not  only  this  but  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  will  be  rendered  useless.  The  King's  Ministers 
will  usurp  the  whole  legislative  authority.  What  avail  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  Ministers  when  we  have  lost  our  colonies — whea 
shipowners  and  manufacturers  are  ruined?  — yet  so  it  is  that  the 
House  of  Lords  are  called  upon  to  pass  moat  important  resolutions 
in  entire  ignorance  of  every  circumstance  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  these  resolutions. 

It  is  first  proposed  that  we  should  resolve  that  20,000,000/.  should 
be  granted  to  the  West  Indian  proprietors,  for  giving  up  their  in- 
terest in  their  slaves.  Compensation  to  slave-owners  will  remove  ray 
strongest  objection  to  immediate  emancipation.  I  heard,  with  great 
satisfaction,  the  Noble  Lord  who  began  this  debate  state,  a  few  days 
ago,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  emancipation  unaccompanied  with 
compensation  to  the  slave-owners.  I  only  did  the  Noble  Earl  justice 
when  I  said,  upon  that  occasion,  that  I  was  sure  the  Noble  Earl  was 
too  candid  a  man  when  he  talked  of  compensation,  to  mean  the 
compensation  that  has  been  mentioned  in  another  place,  which  was,— 
taking  a  part  of  the  services  of  the  slave,  and  by  money  raised  by 
the  employment  of  the  part  of  the  services  so  taken,  compensating 
for  the  whole  of  the  services  left  for  a  time  to  the  master.  No,  in- 
stead of  what  was  originally  proposed,  namely,  a  loan  of  15,000,0001. 
to  be  repaid  by  property  fraudently  taken  from  the  labourer,  the 
slave-owners  are  now  to  have  an  absolute  gift  of  20,000,000/.  But 
we  are  not  informed  how  this  money  is  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
different  claimants.  I  fear,  ray  Lords,  the  principle  and  the  details 
of  the  measure  of  distribution  will  be  the  subject  of  interminable 
disputes.  But  why  20,000,000/.?  it  may  be  too  much  or  too  little; 
in  the  present  distressed  state  of  this  country  we  ought  not  to  give  more 
than  a  fair  compensation  for  the  injury  which  the  colonists  are  likely 
to  sustain.  We  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  take  care  that  the  com- 
pensation made  them  be  a  just  compensation.  I  suspect,  from  a 
few  words  that  fell  from  the  Noble  Earl,  that  20,000,000/.  will  not  be 
a  iust  compensation.  He  said  something  about  paying  for  the  value 
of  the  negroes.  If  you  only  pay  for  the  negroes,  and  make  no  com- 
pensation for  the  injury  that  the  owners  may  sustain  from  not  haviug 
any  means  of  cultivating  their  estates,  you  will  give  them  nothing 
like  a  just  compensation.  If  you  direct  the  stream  from  a  mill,  do 
you  compensate  the  owner  by  paying  him  for  the  water,  without 
giving  anything  for  the  mill,  which  the  taking  of  the  water  has  ren- 
dered useless  ? 

But,  my  Lords,  what  I  complain  of  is,  that  you  are  asked  to  vote 
20,000,000/.  without  any  evidence,  or  without  any  statement,  from 
any  one  Minister  of  the  Crown,  that  this  is  a  proper  sum  to  be  voted 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.    1  am  convinced  that 
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such  a  resolution  as  that  which  is  proposed  to  us  was  never  voted  by 
any  Parliament  on  such  scauty  information  as  that  which  has  been 
given  to  your  Lordships,  to  induce  you  to  concur  in  this  vote.  We 
shall  establish  by  such  a  vote,  under  such  circumstances,  a  pre- 
cedent that  may  endanger  the  privileges  of  Parliament.  It  is  not 
only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  not 
to  vote  for  the  imposition  of  any  new  burden  on  the  people,  until 
they  are  satisfied  that  the  money  voted  is  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  honour  or  interest  of  the  nation.  The  clamour  that  now  pre- 
vails in  the  country  respecting  the  emancipation  of  slaves  will  die 
away,  and  then  the  people  will  rigidly  scrutinize  that  vote.  Let  us 
not  give  it  until  we  are  prepared  to  justify  it.  My  Lords,  no  man 
will  more  readily  surrender  his  opinion  to  the  sense  of  the  country 
than  myself;  it  is  fit  that  we  should  yield  to  it,  except  in  cases  in 
which  we  are  convinced  that,  by  complying  with  their  wishes,  we 
are  injuring  their  interests,  and  then  it  is  our  duty  not  to  give  way. 
The  sense  of  the  people  of  England  is  decidedly  expressed  for  eman- 
cipation when  it  can  be  safely  accomplished.  The  Government,  by 
hurrying  this  measure,  by  entering  on  it  without  information  on  all 
its  bearings,  are  yielding  to  the  senseless  clamour  of  the  most  insig- 
nificant part  of  the  people. 

The  Noble  Duke,  on  the  bench  below  me,  stated  that  the  revenue 
would  suffer  from  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced - 
by  our  colonies.  No,  says  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend,  if  we 
cannot  obtain  sugar  from  our  colonies,  we  shall  get  it  from  some 
other  country.  The  same  quantity  of  sugar  will  be  consumed,  whe- 
ther it  be  of  British  or  foreign  growth ;  and  the  duties  upon  it  being 
the  same  as  at  present,  there  will  be  no  decrease  of  revenue.  In 
that  answer  of  my  Noble  Friend  to  the  Noble  Duke,  he  seems  to 
admit  that  so  much  sugar  will  not  be  produced  in  our  colonies  after 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  as  now.  Indeed,  if  that  is  not  ex- 
pected, where  is  the  ground  for  compensation  ?  But  1  must  tell  my 
Noble  and  Learned  Friend,  that  although  the  same  quantity  of  su^ar 
should  be  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  duties  on  importation 
be  the  same  as  they  are  at  present,  if  sugar  is  not  cultivated  in  our 
islands  the  revenue  must  be  diminished.  The  lands  in  these  colonies 
can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  but  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  If 
sugar  cannot  be  cultivated  on  them  they  will  be  useless  to  their 
owners,  and  the  compensation  proposed  to  be  granted  for  the  loss  of 
their  slaves  is  nothing  like  an  equivalent.  The  proposing  such  a 
compensation  is  offering  them  an  insult  at  the  moment  that  you  are 
accomplishing  their  ruin.  They  will  have  nothing  to  export  to  Great 
Britain,  and  they  will  be  unable  to  pay  for  any  imports  from  Great 
Britain.  At  present  they  import  from  Great  Britain  to  the  amount 
of  many  millions  every  year.  The  foreigners  from  whom  my  Learned 
Friend  proposes  you  should  buy  your  sugar  after  your  own  colonies 
are  ruined,  will  buy  none  of  your  manufactures.  You  will  leave  the 
custom  of  your  own  colonies,  and  not  get  the  custom  of  those  you 
have  sugar  from  :  that  will  occasion  a  loss  to  your  merchants,  ship- 
owners,  and  manufacturers,  and  their  loss,  ray  Learned  Friend,  must 
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perceive  will  produce  a  decrease  of  revenue.  My  Learned  Friend 
has  not  answered  the  observations  of  the  Noble  Duke,  but  has 
weakened  the  case  he  attempted  to  support  by  an  implied  admission, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  evils  which  we  insist  on  must  follow 
from  that  ill-executed  measure,  is  likely  to  happen  from  it.  Be 
assured,  my  Lords,  that  when  the  great  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing towns  feel  the  anticipations  of  my  Learned  Friend  realized, 
the  popularity  of  the  measure  of  immediate  emancipation  will  soon 
be  extinguished.  I  think  that  measure  will  disappoint  the  most  eager 
friends  of  immediate,  unqualified  emancipation.  They  wish  that 
there  should  be  no  slaves  in  the  world :  they  cannot  be  so  absurd  as 
to  be  content  with  putting  an  end  to  slavery  in  our  colonies,  and  in- 
creasing the  number  of  slaves  in  the  colonies  of  other  states.  But 
such  will  be  the  effect  of  this  crude  measure.  The  demand  of  foreign 
colonies  for  slaves  will  be  increased  in  the  exact  proportion  that  the 
production  of  your  colonies  is  diminished  by  emancipation ;  and  it 
has  been  found  that  neither  treaties  nor  bribes  can  prevent  these 
countries  from  obtaining  the. supply  of  slaves  which  they  want.  The 
horrible  practice  of  kidnapping  free  Africans,  and  sending  them  to 
slavery  in  a  distant  country  will  be  again  revived.  We  shall  again 
have  all  the  cruelties,  the  sacrifices  of  human  life  that  occurred  in 
the  middle  passage,  when  the  slave  trade  was  abolished,  to  put  an 
end  to.  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  recollecting  that  I  voted  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  for  abolishing  that  nefarious  traffic  in 
human  beings.  I  cannot  concur  in  a  measure  that  is  likely  to  restore 
it.  If  slavery  is  to  be  abolished,  it  should  be  abolished  at  the  same 
time  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Suffer  it  to  remain  in  any  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  it  will  increase  to  such  a  degree,  that  you  will  find 
that  partial  emancipation  has  only  changed  the  abode  of  slavery,  but 
not  diminished  the  number  of  its  victims.  When  we  abolished  the 
slave  trade,  we  called  on  the  other  states  of  Europe  to  enter  into 
treaties,  binding  those  states  not  to  suffer  their  respective  subjects  to 
transport  slaves  from  Africa  to  any  of  their  colonies.  Why  have  we 
not  required  those  nations  to  abolish  slavery  in  their  colonies,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  give  freedom  to  our  slaves  ?  It  is  true  that  we 
have  not  been  able,  by  any  vigilance  on  our  parts,  to  prevent  the 
subjects  of  some  of  those  states  from  still  carrying  on  this  traffic, 
although  their  governments  received  from  us  large  sums  of  money 
for  agreeing  to  it,  and  obliged  their  subjects  to  discontinue  it.  But 
it  would  be  much  easier  to  prevent  the  subjects  of  those  countries 
from  continuing  slavery  in  their  colonies,  after  their  governments  bad 
obliged  themselves  to  insist  on  its  discontinuance,  than  to  prevent 
the  clandestine  transport  of  slaves  across  a  wide  sea,  the  passage 
over  which  is  far  removed  from  any  station  where  we  can  have  ships 
to  watch  those  who,  for  that  nefarious  purpose,  will  attempt  to 
cross  it. 

My  Lords,  it  has  been  insisted  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  must 
emancipate  the  slaves,  because  the  colonial  legislatures  have  done 
nothing  to  render  them  fit  for  emancipation,  and  will  not  emancipate 
them.    If  the  slaves  are  unfit  for  emancipation,  it  seems  to  me  that 
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it  would  be  wiser  in  the  Legislature  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare them  for  this  great  change,  than  to  give  them  liberty  before  they 
have  been  taught  how  to  use  it.  But,  my  Lords,  both  these  charges 
are  made  against  the  colonial  legislatures  without  the  least  colour 
of  truth.  They  have  made  such  provisions  for  the  comfort  of  the 
negroes,  that  they  are  better  off  than  our  own  agricultural  poor. 
They  have  enabled  them  to  pass  and  transmit  property  to  their  fami- 
lies— they  have  introduced  order  and  decency  into  their  families,  by 
encouraging  marriage,  and  preventing  the  separation  of  husbands 
from  their  wives,  and  parents  from  their  children ;  and,  after  all, 
they  have  converted  them  from  Paganism,  and  taught  them  the 
Christian  religion,  from  which,  alone,  they  can  learn  to  enjoy  free- 
dom, and  not  to  abuse  it.  With  these  improvements  they  are  only 
slaves  in  name. 

As  to  the  refusal  of  the  colonial  legislatures  to  emancipate  slaves, 
was  it  ever  proposed  to  them  to  make  them  a  compensation  for  this 
sacrifice  of  the  property  of  their  constituents  ?  No  such  proposition 
was  ever  made  to  them,  and  they  have,  therefore,  done  nght  in  re- 
fusing  to  pass  a  law  which  would  have  the  effect  of  making  their 
constituents  bear  the  whole  loss  that  must  attend  the  measure.  If 
the  20,000,000/.  be  anything  like  a  fair  compensation  for  the  loss 
they  must  sustain  in  one  part  of  their  property,  and  the  danger  they 
are  in  of  having  all  their  property  rendered  of  no  value,  I  am  per- 
suaded they  will  emancipate  the  slaves.  It  is  unjust  to  them  to  pro- 
pose these  resolutions  to  Parliament  before  any  offer  of  compensation 
has  been  made  to  the  colonists. 

If  the  slaves  received  freedom  from  the  colonial  jrovernments,  the 
boon  so  given  might  have  excited  in  them  an  attachment  to  those 
governments  which  might  be  the  means  of  keeping  them  in  obedience 
to  the  laws.  Had  an  offer  of  compensation  been  made  to  the  colonists 
before  these  resolutions  were  proposed  to  Parliament,  the  slaves  would 
have  thought  that  the  colonial  legislatures  had  given  them  liberty  for 
which  they  have  been  so  anxiously  preparing  them.  But  now  they 
will  consider  Parliament  as  their  deliverer  from  bondage,  and  the 
members  of  their  own  legislatures  (to  whom  it  left  the  odious  duty  of 
imposing  necessary  restrictions  on  their  freedom)  as  their  oppressors. 
The  seeds  of  hatred  to  the  masters  are  sown,  and  the  fruits  will,  I 
fear,  be  abundant  and  bitter.  But,  my  Lords,  if  it  should  please  your 
Lordships  to  adopt  these  resolutions,  I  concur  with  my  Noble  Friend 
(the  Duke  of  Wellington)  in  entreating  you  not  to  attempt  to  carry 
them  into  execution  by  a  law  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Send  these 
resolutions  to  the  West  Indies,  and  your  Lordships  may  be  assured 
that  the  colonial  legislatures  will  immediately  proceed  to  pass  laws 
for  carrying  them  into  execution  in  their  respective  islands.  No  such 
laws  have  yet  been  passed,  because  no  pledge  of  compensation  was 
ever  offered  them.  The  Legislature  of  Jamaica  has,  however,  lately 
voted  that,  on  a  just  compensation  being  secured  to  them  for  the 
loss  which  they  must  sustain  by  giving  freedom  to  their  slaves,  they 
were  ready  to  pass  an  Act  for  their  complete  emancipation.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  necessity  for  your  Lordships'  interposition  with  a  matter 
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that  belongs  exclusively  to  the  colonial  legislatures.  Unless  a  case 
occurs  in  which  it  is  necessary,  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  empire, 
that  Parliament  should  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
colonies  which  have  legislatures,  Parliament  cannot  interfere.  If 
slavery  can  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  such  general  interest,  still 
there  would  be  no  cause  for  the  interference  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament until  a  prior  offer  has  been  made  to  the  colonial  legislatures, 
.  and  by  them  rejected.  To  make  laws  for  these  colonies,  in  any  other 
case,  is  to  violate  the  charters  which  have  been  granted  to  them 
by  his  Majesty's  predecessors.  This  I  shall  be  ready  to  prove  when- 
ever an  Act  for  carrying  these  resolutions  into  effect  shall  be  offered 
to  your  Lordships.  I  know  that  we  have  Declaratory  Acts,  which 
assert  that  the  British  Parliament  can  regulate  the  internal  concerns 
of  the  colonies, — I  know  what  was  said  about  these  Acts,  when 
they  came  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  by  some  of  the 
greatest  men  that  ever  sat  in  either  House  j  and  I  would  request 
your  Lordships  to  attend  to  the  wording  of  these  Acts.  By  the 
terms  used,  the  Legislature,  while  it  claims  the  power  of  legislating 
for  colonies,  shews  that  the  power  should  never  be  used  but  in  a 
case  of  absolute  necessity.  I  remember,  also,  my  Lords,  that 
whilst  we  were  claiming  this  power  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  the 
Americans,  with  equal  solemnity,  denied  it  to  us  on  the  other  side: 
they  appealed  to  arms  on  the  question — the  appeal  was  decided  in 
their  favour  j  and  we  lost  the  fairest  portion  of  our  empire.  Should 
the  thought  cross  any  of  your  Lordships'  minds  that  the  Americans 
possess  means  of  resistance  which  the  West  Indians  have  not,  such 
Noble  Lords  will  dismiss  it,  reflecting  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
power,  but  of  justice.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  preserve  the  rights  of  St.  Kitt's  with  as  much  good 
faith  as  it  would  observe  those  of  Canada.  But,  my  Lords,  we 
have  lately  established  a  precedent  which  would  make  the  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  smallest  colony  a  dangerous  act.  We  have 
compelled  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  to  give  up  bis  undoubted 
right  to  the  sovereignty  of  Belgium,  although  it  was  never  pre- 
tended that  he  had  done  anything  to  forfeit  that  sovereignty.  It  i* 
not  unlikely  that  more  than  one  of  our  good  allies  in  tbis  transac- 
tion may  be  disposed  to  consider  our  conduct  with  regard  to  Hoi* 
land  a  sufficient  justification  for  their  interference  to  enable  our 
colonies  to  relieve  themselves  from  such  an  act  of  tyranny  as  the 
binding,  by  Acts  of  our  Parliament,  those  who  are  not  represented 
in  that  Parliament,  and  who  have,  from  grants  of  the  Crown,  Par- 
liaments of  their  own,  to  whose  care  their  lives  and  fortunes  are 
committed. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — At  this  late  hour,  and  after  the  full  dis- 
cussion which  has  taken  place,  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships  by 
replying  at  auy  length  to  the  arguments  of  the  Noble  Lords  who 
take  a  different  view  of  this  important  subject,  from  that  which  i* 
entertained  by  his  Majesty's  Government.  But  there  are  two 
points,  and  only  two,  which  I  am  desirous  to  notice,  and  in  respect 
of  which  my  observations  shall  be  very  brief.    The  first  point  to 
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which  I  wish  to  advert,  relates  to  on  observation  which  fell  from  a 
Noble  Baron  whom  I  do  not  now  see  in  his  place,  who  expressed  a 
hope  that  my  Noble  Friend  would  refrain  from  bringing  forward 
any  statements  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures which  might  tend  to  excite  angry  feelings.  That  Noble  Lord, 
however,  did  not  himself  act  upon  the  exhortation  which  he  made  to 
my  Noble  Friend,  for  he  indulged  in  some  very  sarcastic  and  severe 
remarks  on  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Noble  Earl  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica.  The  Noble  Lord  opposite  was  very  ready  to  give  advice 
to  my  Noble  Friend,  but  he  totally  forgot  that  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible to  speak  of  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  without 
going  into  those  very  topics  which  he  was  so  very  anxious  my 
Noble  Friend  should  avoid.  I  certainly  am  not  anxious  to  say  any- 
thing in  contravention  of  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  Noble  Lord  ; 
and  therefore,  as  1  cannot  enter  into  the  defence  of  my  Lord  Mul- 
grave  without  referring  to  the  conduct  of  the  colonial  legislatures, 
1  shall  refrain  from  doing  so ;  but  when  the  proper  opportunity 
arrives,  I  think  I  can  undertake  to  assure  your  Lordships  that  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  vindicate  every  part  of  that  Noble  Earl's  con- 
duct, in  the  very  trying  and  difficult  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed. 

The  other  point  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  regards  observations  that 
fell  from  a  Noble  Duke,  and  a  Noble  Lord,  respecting  the  Order  in 
Council,  of  which  I  advised  the  issuing  in  1831.  The  Noble  Duke 
considers  that  that  Order  was  issued  without  sufficient  reason ;  but 
I  beg  to  remind  the  Noble  Duke  that  that  Order  was  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  more  full  effect  another  Order  to  which  he 
himself  was  a  party.  I  would  remark  that  that  Order,  if  carried 
into  effect,  would  have  tended  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  these  colonies,  and  yet  it  was  received  with  disapprobation 
in  almost  every  one  of  them,  and  was  resisted.  Even  the  Legis- 
lature of  Demerara  resisted  this  very  Order  iu  Council.  The  Noble 
Duke  considers  that  that  Order  in  Council  was  quite  sufficient  j  but 
it  is  clear,  from  the  words  contained  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
Sir  George  Murray's  despatch,  that  it  was  never  intended  that  Order 
should  be  final. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington.— It  certainly  never  was  intended  to 
be  final. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon.— But  then,  I  say,  the  Order  of  which  the 
Noble  Duke  complains  was  issued  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  measures  he  himself  contemplated.  The  Noble  Baron 
(Lord  Ellenborough)  says  that  the  Order  in  Council  which  I  issued 
was  so  absurd,  and  so  ridiculous  in  its  provisions,  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  were  under  the  necessity  of  recalling  the  Order,  because 
it  was  found  impossible  to  give  effect  to  such  nonsensical  regulations. 
I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  parts  of  the  Order  to  which  the  Noble 
Lord  referred, — it  was  those  which  related  to  the  clothing  and  food 
for  the  negroes.  Now,  it  does  so  happen,  that  with  respect  to  these 
particular  parts  of  the  Order  which  the  Noble  Lord  has  described  as 
being  so  absurd  and  so  ridiculous,  I  am  not  the  author  of  them— I 
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was  but  a  poor  plagiarist  on  the  occasion,  for  they  were  founded, 
including  the  razors,  upon  the  Act  of  the  Court  of  Policy  of  Deme- 
rara,  of  the  year  1825.  And  that  absurd  and  ridiculous  regulation 
was  brought  under  the  review  of  the  late  Government  by  Sir  Ben- 
jamin D*Urban  j  and  Sir  George  Murray,  in  his  answer,  after  en- 
tering into  an  elaborate  consideration  of  them,  gave  his  direct  ap- 
probation to  most  of  them  ;  and  whilst  he  stated  they  were  of  the 
greatest  importance  as  regarded  the  comfort  of  the  slaves,  he  never 
once  questioned  the  fitness  of  those  very  regulations  to  which  the 
Noble  Lord  objects.  The  propriety  of  these  regulations,  including 
the  unfortunate  razors,  is  established,  therefore,  on  the  highest 
authority,  by  that  of  Sir  Benjamin  DUrban,  Sir  George  Murray, 
and  the  Noble  Duke  himself ;  and  if  there  is  anything  so  very 
ridiculous  in  that  regulation,  all  that  1  did  was  to  put  into  the 
Order  in  Council  every  regulation  that  had  been  approved  of  by  the 
Court  of  Policy  of  Dcmerara  in  the  year  1825.  I  think,  therefore, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Order  in  Council  I  issued,  is  not  de- 
serving of  the  ridicule  which  Noble  Lords  have  been  pleased  to  throw 
upon  it.  I  will  not  go  further  into  the  matter  at  this  moment— I 
was  only  anxious  to  vindicate  Lord  Mulgrave  from  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  and  myself  from  the  absurdity  and  the  non- 
sensical arrangement  with  which  I  was  charged  upon  the  subject 
of  the  razors,  and  the  other  more  minute  regulations  of  the  Order  of 
November,  1831. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — I  have  already  said  the  Order  in 
Council  of  1830  was  never  intended  to  be  final,  but  begging  the 
Noble  Lord's  pardon,  I  must  still  contend  that  the  Order  in  Council 
of  1830  ought  to  have  been  carried  into  effect  f  and  then  it  would 
have  been  for  his  Majesty's  Government  to  have  acted  as  they 
thought  proper  afterwards.  If  that  had  been  done,  I  should  have 
been  satisfied. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon.— What  the  Noble  Duke  says  ought  to  have 
been  done  respecting  the  Order  in  Council  of  1830,  is  exactly  that 
which  was  done.  1  found  that  Order  had  excited  great  disappro- 
bation, and  I  endeavoured  to  remove  the  objections  to  it,  and  to  get 
it  carried  into  effect.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  an 
Order  of  Council,  and  the  enacting  laws  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 
The  Order  cannot  carry  within  itself  its  own  means  of  execution, — that 
must  be  done  by  judicial  authority.  In  order  to  effect  that  object, 
time  was  given  to  the  colonial  legislatures  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  put  the  question  severally,  on  the 
1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Resolutions. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  put  the  question  on  the  5th 
Resolution,  as  follows:  "Resolved  that  his  Majesty  be  enabled  to 
defray  any  such  expense  as  he  may  incur  in  establishing  an  efficient 
stipendiary  magistracy  in  the  colonies,  and  in  aiding  the  local  legis- 
latures in  providing,  upon  liberal  and  comprehensive  principles,  for 
the  religious  and  moral  education  of  the  negro  population  to  be 
emancipated." 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington.— I  beg  to  move,  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  words,  "upon  liberal  and  comprehensive  principles/'  be 
omitted. 

The  question  was  put  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  negatived 
without  a  division,  and  the  original  Resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  now  move  that  the  concurrence  of  your 
Lordships  to  these  resolutions,  be  communicated  to  the  Commons  at 
a  Conference. — Ordered. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

CONFERENCE. — DUKE  OF  WELLINGTONS  PROTEST. 

Thursday,  June  27. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon.— I  beg  to  move  that  a  Message  be  sent  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  desiring  a  Conference  to-morrow,  at  half- 
past  five  o'clock,  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Resolutions  communicated  to  this  House  in  reference  to  the  West 
India  colonies. — Ordered. 

Oo  the  return  of  the  Messengers,  they  acquainted  the  House, 
that  the  Commons  agree  to  the  Conference,  as  desired. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. — I  beg  to  move  your  Lordships  that 
leave  be  given  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  enter  and  sign  a  protest, 
this  day,  against  the  not  agreeing  to  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  fifth  Resolution,  on  the  subject  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  India 
colonies  j — and  to  Lords  to  sign  the  same  before  the  rising  of  the 
House. — Leave  given. 


Protest  against  agreeing  to  the  proposed  Amendment  to  the  5fA  Resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Colonial  Slavery. 

Dissentient, 

1st.  Because  it  must  be  supposed  that  any  system  of  moral  and 
religions  education  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  Government,  must  be 
founded  upon  principles  sufficiently  liberal  and  comprehensive  to 
ensure  the  improvement  and  permanent  welfare  of  the  negro  popu- 


2d.  Because  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  upon  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive principles  "  in  the  5th  resolution,  which  words  were  not 
in  the  resolution  when  first  proposed  to  Parliament,  is  calculated  to 
create  a  feeling  in  the  colonies  that  it  is  intended  to  employ  in  the 
religious  and  moral  education  of  the  negro  population  classes  of 
persons  whom  the  proprietors  and  other  free  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  regard  with  apprehension  and  distrust,  and  of  whose  con- 
duct they  think  that  they  have  reason  to  complain. 

3d.  Because  such  feeling  is  calculated  to  prevent  the  su( 
attainment  of  the  object  of  the  first  resolution,  which  depends  upon 
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the  consent  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  and  upon  the  cordial  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  the  proprietors  and  colonists  at  large  in 
the  measures  intended  to  be  adopted.  WELLINGTON 

Between  the  27th  of  June  and  1st  of  July  the  following  signatures 
were  added  to  this  Protest,  pursuant  to  the  special  leave  given  by 
the  House  for  such  purpose  : — 


Ernest. 

Salisbury. 

Rosslyn. 

Kenyon. 

Gordon. 

Ellen bo rough. 


Melros. 
Saltersford. 
Camden. 
Dartmouth. 
Brown  low. 


Wallace. 

Penshurst. 

Vane. 

Sandwich. 

Hay. 


CONFERENCE. 
Friday,  June  28. 

The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  (Sir  Augustus  Clifford)  appeared  at 
the  Bar,  and  informed  their  Lordships  that  the  Managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  ready  to  meet  their  Lordships  in 
the  Painted  Chamber,  in  consequence  of  the  communication  they 
had  received  from  their  Lordships  yesterday  evening,  relative  to 
the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  the  West  India  colonies. 

Earl  Grey. — I  beg  to  move  that  the  following  Lords  be  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  Conference  with  the  Managers  for  the 
Commons  on  the  part  of  your  Lordships. — The  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Marquises  of  Conyngham  and  Ailsa,  Earl 
Amherst,  the  Earl  of  Errol,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

The  names  of  the  Noble  Lords  being  called  over  at  the  Table, 
they  took  their  stations  according  to  their  ranks  of  precedency,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Painted  Chamber.   On  their  return, 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  said, — I  have  to  inform  your  Lordships  that 
the  Lords  appointed  to  conduct  the  Conference,  have  met  the 
Managers  for  the  Commons  in  the  Painted  Chamber;  and  have 
stated  to  them  that  your  Lordships  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
resolutions  relative  to  his  Majesty's  colonial  dominions  in  the  West 
Indies  (which  were  communicated  to  you  by  the  Commons,  and  <° 
which  they  desired  the  concurrence  of  your  Lordships)  on  the  40th 
instant,  and  that  you  have  proceeded  to  consider  the  same,  and  have 
agreed  to  them  without  amendment. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday,  July  5. 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  presented  the  Bill, — which  was,  without 
comment  or  discussion,  read  1"°,  ordered  to  be  read  2**  on  Wednes- 
day next,  and  to  be  printed. 
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On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Clay  placed  on  the  Book  the  following 
notice : — 

"  On  the  motion  *  That  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair/  to  go 
into  Committee  on  the  Bill  to  be  grounded  upon  the  Resolutions  of 
the  13th  June,  on  the  subject  of  Colonial  Slavery,  to  move,  Reso- 
lutions relating  to  the  admission  of  Foreign  Sugars  for  refining  for 
export." 


The  second  reading  was  postponed,  successively, 

From  Wednesday,  10th  July,  to  Monday,  15th. 

—  Monday,       15th    „    — Wednesday,  17th. 

—  Wednesday,  17th    „    —Friday,-  19tb. 

—  Friday,         19th    „    —Monday,  22nd, 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday,  July  22. 

The  question  was  put,  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Slavery  Abolition  Bill  be  now  read. — 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  wish  to  ask  the  Right  Honourable  Gen** 
tleinan,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  a  question  relative  to  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House.  I  wish  to  know  whether  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  is  prepared  to  lay  before  the  House  the 
Order  in  Council  which  is  to  be  the  model  in  the  Crown  colonies, 
for  carrying  the  provisions  of  the  present  Bill  into  effect  ?  I  will 
not  enter  into  the  question  until  we  get  into  Committee,  but  I  must 
say,  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  that  1  positively  cannot  under- 
stand, by  any  means,  what  the  system  of  apprenticeship  of  the 
negroes  is  to  be.  I  know  perfectly  well  what  it  is  not  to  be,— 1 
know  it  is  not  to  be  slavery,— and  1  know  it  is  not  to  be  freedom  j  I 
plainly  see  that  it  is  neither  absolute  freedom  nor  absolute  slavery, 
but  a  compound  of  both.  Then,  again,  the  Orders  in  Council  now 
in  force  in  the  Crown  colonies  are,  in  many  respects,  more  favour- 
able to  the  negroes  than  this  Bill  will  be.  For  example,  the  Bill 
proposes  that  the  apprenticed  negroes  shall  work  ten  hours  a-day, 
while  the  old  law  only  required  nine  hours,  besides  bestowing  forty- 
days  of  rest  and  eutire  freedom  from  labour,  which  the  present  Bill 
will  deprive  them  of.  The  quantity  of  provisions  provided  by  this 
Act  is  not  equal  to  that  which  is  provided  at  present  by  law.  Then, 
again  the  Bill  goes  to  invest  the  local  assembly  with  a  discre- 
tionary power  of  punishment,  while  the  Order  in  Council  actually  in 
force  in  the  colonies  strictly  prohibits  the  flogging  of  females  under 
any  circumstances.  It  is  highly  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should 
have  the  new  Order  in  Council  before  us,  when  discussing  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  Bill. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— I  think  the  House  will  perceive,  that 
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it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  me  to  place  before  the  House  an  Order 
in  Council,  which  I  think  I  shall  risk  nothing  by  saying  it  is  actually 
impossible  can  be  in  existence, — inasmuch  as  the  Order  in  Couocil 
must  necessarily  follow  up,  and  depend  upon,  the  provisions  of  thU 
Act }  and  the  Act  itself  not  having  been  passed,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible that  we  can  have  framed  an  Order  in  Council  in  accordance 
with  the  future  decision  of  Parliament,  when  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  what  that  decision  will  be.  The  Honourable  Gentleman 
says,  he  will  not  enter  into  the  question,  because  he  considers  that  it 
is  not  desirable  to  do  so  until  we  get  into  Committee  j  but  he  says 
that  we  have  established  a  system  of  apprenticeship  which  is  neither 
absolute  slavery  nor  absolute  freedom.  I  will  not  enter  upon  this 
point,  further,  than  to  say  that  1  imagine  the  description  given  by 
the  Honourable  Gentleman  of  this  system  of  apprenticeship,  applies 
to  every  system  of  apprenticeship  that  ever  existed,  either  in  this  or 
in  any  other  country.  The  condition  of  an  apprentice  is  neither  a 
condition  of  absolute  slavery,  nor  one  of  absolute  freedom.  The 
Honourable  Gentleman  says  that  this  Act  is  not  so  favourable  as 
the  Order  in  Council  passed  in  the  Crown  colonies.  Now,  I  beg  to 
call  the  Honourable  Gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact,  that  this  Act 
is  no  declaration  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  any  individual  colony.  It 
is  a  declaration  of  the  maximum,  beyond  which  the  colonial  legis- 
latures shall  not  advance  j  with  this  exception, — that  if  there  be  an 
Order  in  Council  which  presses  less  severely  upon  the  slaves  than 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  any  one  individual  colony,  this  Act 
would  not  supersede  the  conditions  of  that  Order  in  Council.  The 
details  of  this  Act  must  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  colonial  legis- 
latures j  and  there  is  a  prohibition  against  the  colonial  legislatures, 
on  their  authority,  passing  any  acts  which  shall  impose  more  than 
certain  burdens,  or  heavier  than  certaiu  conditions,  upon  the  slaves. 
If  the  colonial  legislature  shall  have  imposed  less  burdens  upon  the 
slaves  than  those  which  are  proposed  as  the  maximum  by  this  Act, 
then  this  Act  will  not  interfere  with  the  Orders  in  Council  of  this 
colony. 

Lord  Viscount  Howick. — It  is  no  doubt  quite  impossible,  as 
my  Right  Honourable  Friend  has  said,  for  him  to  lay  before  tbe 
House  an  Order  in  Council  which  is  not  in  existence.  The  House 
must  remember,  that  when  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  firs* 
brought  forward  his  plan,  he  said,  that  the  moment  tbe  principle 
received  the  assent  of  this  House,  the  law  would  be  complete  in 
itself,  and  would  come  into  immediate  operation  in  the  colonies. 
As  the  case  now  stands,  however,  it  appears  that  there  are  only 
certain  outlines  traced  by  this  Act,  which  are  to  be  filled  up  in  the 
several  colonies ;  and  in  the  Crown  colonies  my  Right  Honourable 
Friend  proposes  they  shall  be  tilled  up  by  an  Order  in  Council*  1* 
will  be  seen  that,  by  this  Bill,  an  Order  in  Council  is  to  provide  the 
whole  regulations  by  which  the  negro  shall  be  controlled.  From 
tbe  first,  many  Honourable  Members  were  firmly  convinced  that  U 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  introduce  any  law  by  which  these 
two  objects  could  be  attained.    I  think  my  Honourable  Friend  has  a 
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perfect  right  to  ask  before  we  go  into  Committee,—- 1  will  not  say 
for  the  actual  Order  in  Council,  but  for  the  draft  of  the  intended 
Order.  I  do  hope  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  will  accede  to  the 
demand  thus  made.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  the  House  can 
judge  of  my  Right  Honourable  Friend's  plan,  unless  they  have  this 
document  before  them ;  and  I  really  think  my  Right  Honourable 
Friend  will  hardly  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  declare  that  a  par- 
ticular state  of  society  shall  be  established  in  the  colonies,  unless  he 
is  prepared  to  shew  by  what  regulations  such  a  state  of  society  can 
be  constituted. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  should  have  thought,  Sir,  that  my 
Noble  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down,  had  had  sufficient  experience  of 
the  difficulty  of  framing  Orders  in  Council,  to  enable  him  to  know 
how  unreasonable  it  is  to  require  that  I  should  lay  before  the  House, 
before  we  are  well  through  the  general  principles  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, an  Order  in  Council  which  is  to  be  taken  as  the  model  of  all 
proceedings  under  the  Act.  I  say,  Sir,  there  can  be  no  model  which 
can  be  made  matter  for  the  close  imitation  of  all  the  colonies.  All 
we  can  do  is,  to  chalk  out  a  general  outline,  to  the  filling  up  of  which 
the  colonial  legislatures  shall  apply  their  knowledge  and  their  ex- 
perience. My  Noble  Friend,  I  am  sure,  will  be  the  first  to  recollect 
that  in  one  case,  after  an  Order  in  Council  was  framed,  it  was  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  frame  and  send  out  another  Order  in  Council, 
to  enable  the  colonial  legislature  to  modify  the  former  one.  After  the 
experience  we  have  had,  and  when  the  course  I  propose  is  warranted 
by  that  experience,  I  think  I  am  not  asking  too  much  of  the  House, 
when  I  beg  them  to  frame  the  general  principles  of  the  Bill,  and  to 
leave  to  local  experience  and  local  knowledge  the  working  of  the 
details. 

Mr.  Godson. — If  this  Bill  pass,  the  consequence  must  be,  that  a 
planter  may  be  indicted  for  an  offence  against  the  law,  when  of  that 
law  he  is  perfectly  ignorant.  Take  the  Mauritius,  for  instance,  or  the 
island  of  Jamaica :  a  planter  may  be  indicted  for  a  breach  of  a  law  ot 
which  he  is  entirely  ignorant ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  in  that 
time  the  Bill  can  reach  the  island  of  Jamaica.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  has  touched  the  real  point  in 
dispute.  Are  the  colonial  legislatures  to  have  any  power  at  all  ?  If 
they  are  not,  either  say  at  once  that  you  will  pass  the  whole  of  the 
measure,  or  that  you  will  bind  them  down  to  pass  it  to  your  satisfac- 
tion. Let  us  decide  the  question  openly,  and  let  us  have  something 
like  plain  sailing. 

The  question  was  again  put,  and  carried  j  and  the  Order  of  the  Day 
was  read  accordingly. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — As  the  Bill  has  been  laid  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House,  and  printed,  and  as  it  is  founded  entirely  on  the 
resolutions  which  have  been  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
I  think  I  shall  best  consult  the  wishes  of  the  House  by  not  offering 
any  observations  on  the  question  at  the  present  moment,  I  will 
therefore  content  myself  with  merely  moving  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill. 
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The  question  was  then  pot,  that  this  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time. 

Mr.  Fowkll  Buxton. — I  will  not  detain  the  House,  and  I  shall 
not  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  as  I  understand  that  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  House  not  to  discuss  the  Bill  at  the  present  moment ; 
but  I  beg  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  giving  notice  of  my  in- 
tention to  oppose  that  part  of  it  relative  to  apprenticeships.  That 
portion  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary's  plan  is  totally  incompre- 
hensible to  me ;  and  if  we  abandon  the  system  of  compulsion,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  have  no  other  alternative  but  to  resort  to  a 
system  of  wages.  I  shall  likewise  endeavour  to  prevent  the  House 
from  giving  any  money  to  the  planter  until  such  time  as  slavery  sball 
really  be  extinguished,  for  I  think  it  possible  that  compensation- 
money  may  be  received  by  persons  in  this  country,  and  that,  never- 
theless, the  colonial  legislatures  will  never  consent  to  pass  those  laws 
which  were  necessary  for  the  extinction  of  slavery.  I  feel  convinced, 
that  if  the  system  of  apprenticeship  be  persevered  in,  the  planter 
must  resort  to  the  old  system  of  compulsion.  There  will  then  be  as 
much  whipping  as  ever  j  and  the  certain  and  inevitable  result  will  be 
a  convulsion  and  insurrection  in  the  colonies.  I  have  received  com- 
munications from  a  great  variety  of  quarters,  which  cause  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  negroes  are  now  determined  to  have  wages  for  their 
work,  and  that  the  consequence  of  refusing  them  wages  must  be  an 
insurrection,  and  a  termination  to  British  authority  in  the  colonies. 
I  shall,  therefore,  move,  at  the  proper  time,  an  instruction  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  limit  the  apprenticeship  to  the  shortest  period  that  can  be 
required,  for  the  introduction  of  necessary  regulations.  I  shall  like- 
wise propose  that  no  money  be  paid  to  the  planters  until  slavery  bas 
entirely  ceased  j  and  1  shall  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  both 
those  points  on  the  first  occasion  that  offers  itself. 

Mr.  Hume. — I  think  the  House  must  feel  great  objection  to  grant 
compensation-money  without  being  in  possession  of  sufficient  data 
by  which  to  calculate  its  proper  amount.  I  fear  that  20,000,000/. 
will  be  but  a  small  portion  of  the  money  which  the  country  will  be 
called  on  to  pay  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  1  should  like  to  know 
whether  his  Majesty's  Government  have  made  any  calculation,  or 
whether  they  are  able  to  state,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  continuing 
the  monopoly  of  sugar  to  these  islands.  If  I  am  right  in  my  opi- 
nion, 1  confess  that  1  do  not  expect  much  from  free  labour,  and  1 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  consequence  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed to  be  passed,  the  production  of  the  colonies  will  be  so  much 
reduced  as  to  raise  its  price  to  a  very  considerable  extent  to  the  con- 
sumer in  this  country.  1  wish  to  know  whether  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  monopoly  in  sugar  is  to  be  continued,  because  it  is  a 
very  important  question.  If  sugar  rises  5s.,  there  is  an  additional 
tax  of  1,000,000/.  a- year ;  if  it  rise  10*.  f  15*.,  or  20*., — as  1  am  con- 
vinced it  will,  if  the  monopoly  be  continued, — this  country  will  be 
obliged  to  pay  4,000,000/.  annually,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
price  of  sugar,  besides  the  interest  of  the  proposed  grant  of 
20,000,000/.,  which  will  be  equal  to  unother  million.   I  entirely  agree 
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in  the  plan  of  apprenticeship,  for  I  believe  that  without  it  the 
production  of  sugar  could  not  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Pelham. — I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  cir- 
cumstance which  appears  to  me  well  worthy  of  consideration.  1 
observe  in  a  newspaper  a  report  of  a  meeting  held  at  Exeter-Hall  by 
the  Anti -Slavery  Society  on  Saturday  last.  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  a  very  extraordinary  resolution  which  was 
passed  at  that  meeting ;  and  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  notice  this 
matter,  because  I  am  reported  to  have  been  present  at  that  meeting. 
I  certainly  did  attend  during  some  portion  of  the  proceedings,  but  I 
left  the  room  before  the  resolution  I  allude  to  was  put,  otherwise  I 
should  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty,  though  I  might  have  stood  alone, 
to  give  it  my  utmost  opposition.  The  resolution  is  to  the  following- 
effect  "  That  the  delegates  in  London  be  again  invited  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  their  endea- 
vours to  obtain  the  extinction  of  slavery/'  I  consider  this  resolution 
to  be  unconstitutional  in  its  character,  and  had  I  been  present,  and 
allowed  it  to  be  put,  without  protesting  against  it,  I  should  have  been 
ashamed  to  shew  my  face  again  in  this  House. 

Dr.  Lushington. — I  attended  the  meeting  referred  to  by  the 
Honourable  Member,  but  I  was  not  present  when  the  resolution  just 
described  to  the  House  was  put.  I  undoubtedly  should  have  felt 
great  difficulty  in  acceding  to  it ;  and  I  can  assure  the  House  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  those  who  generally  take  the  lead  in  meet* 
ings  of  that  kind,  that  such  a  resolution  should  be  proposed.  But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  great  excitement  prevails,  at  the  present 
moment,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  j  and  some  of  those  persons  who 
have  been  deputed  by  most  respectable  and  numerous  bodies  of 
people  in  different  towns  and  cities,  express  their  desire  that  other 
individuals  standing  in  the  same  situation  as  themselves  should  be 
admonished  to  exertion.  1  repeat  that  1  was  not  present  when  the 
resolution  was  put ;  but  I  think  that  the  proposers  of  it  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  express  their  opinions  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  the  Bill  at 
the  present  moment,  as  I  understand  the  general  feeling  of  the 
House  to  be  in  favour  of  the  second  reading  passing  without  observa- 
tion. I  will  not  detain  the  House  further  than  by  giving  notice  that, 
previous  to  going  into  Committee,  I  shall  move  an  instruction  to  the 
effect,  that  all  persons  who  shall  have  been  slaves  in  the  West  Indian 
islands,  and  who  shall  have  been  within  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  and  have  returned  to  the  West  Indies,  shall  be,  ipso  facto, 
free.  I  am  confident  that  the  House  will  agree  to  that  instruction, 
when  they  hear  of  the  injuries  suffered  by  that  class  of  persons. 
Many  of  them  who  have  contracted  marriage,  and  acquired  land  in 
this  country,  having  returned  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  their  aged  parents,  have  been  immediately  seized,  re- 
consigned  to  slavery,  and  some  are  actually  at  this  moment  pining  in 
dungeons.  I  think,  when  the  House  reflects  upon  the  extreme  hard- 
ship of  these  cases,  I  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  assent 
of  the  majority  to  this  proposition.    1  shall  also  propose  that  no  part 
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of  the  20,000,000/.  compensation-money  whatever  shall  be  paid  to 
any  slave-owner  in  the  island  of  Mauritius,  unless  be  makes  out  a 
title  to  his  slaves  by  proving  their  legal  importation. 

It  has  been  acknowledged,  in  my  presence,  by  a  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  (I  mean  Sir  George  Murray),  that  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  violated  in  that  island  to  no  less  an  extent  than  25,000 
times  since  1810.  If  any  Gentleman  has  any  doubt  upon  this  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  immediately  removed  by  a  reference  to  the  evidence 
which  is  annexed  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  who  were 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  different  islands.  I  feel  it 
unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  I  fully  agree  with  my  Honour- 
able Friend,  the  Member  for  Weymouth  (Mr.  Fowell  Buxton),  in 
reprobating  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  and  that  I  shall,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  endeavour  to  obtain  the  rejection  of  that  clause 
from  the  Bill.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  prepared  to  give  my  assent 
to  a  system  of  restrictions,  to  be  in  force  for  a  short  period  only  ;— 
until  the  wages  of  labour  shall  have  found  their  level.  I  have 
another  objection,  and  a  most  decided  one,  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Honourable  Gentleman,  which  is  this : — I  never  will  consent  to 
intrust  to  the  colonial  legislatures  the  power  of  legislating  on  such  an 
important  question  as  slavery,  more  particularly  after  the  experience 
1  have  had  of  their  legislation. 

Lord  Viscotjnt  Sandon. — The  amount  of  compensation-money, 
and  the  plan  of  apprenticeship,  have  been  agreed  to  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  and  I  shall  not  follow  the  example  of  the  Honour- 
able Member  for  Weymouth,  or  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  in  endeavouring  to  unsettle  the 
basis  of  the  scheme  which  has  been  already  adopted.  There  are 
portions  of  the  details  of  the  Bill  not  involved  in  the  resolutions, 
upon  which,  at  the  proper  time,  I  shall  make  some  observations. 

Mr.  Wason.— -I  shall  agree  with  the  Noble  Lord  in  thinking  that 
the  resolutions  passed  by  both  Houses  have  sanctioned  the  proposed 
amount  of  compensation-money,  and  the  apprenticeship  system*  I 
approve  of  the  plan  of  apprenticeships,  provided  adequate  wages  be 
given  to  the  slave — I  mean  full  wages  for  the  whole  time  he  is  em- 
ployed, and  not  full  wages  for  three  parts  of  it.  At  present  the 
planter  has  to  find  the  slave  with  food,  clothing,  and  lodging.  N°w> 
I  would  appeal  to  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whether  he  thinks  it  a  natural 
system,  to  be  adopted  in  any  country  in  the  world,  that  the  master 
should  be  bound  to  find  food,  clothing,  and  all  necessaries  for  his 
servant,  in  return  for  three-parts  of  his  labour  ?  This  must  operate 
most  injuriously  to  the  planter.  The  only  way  in  which  this  plan 
can  possibly  succeed  is,  by  enabling  the  British  colonist  to  grow  bis 
sugar  by  free  labour.  By  the  present  plan,  you  increase  the  expense 
of  the  cultivation  of  sugar  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  amount ;  8nt* 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  must  soon  he 
altogether  abandoned  in  some  of  our  colonies.    The  expenses 

of  the 

planter,  at  present,  are  the  same,  whether  his  slaves  produce,  iu  » 
given  time,  200  cwt.  or  400  cwt.  of  sugar.   The  effect  of  this  state 
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of  things  is,  that  if  200  cwt.  be  produced,  instead  of  400  cwt,  his 
pro6ts  are  diminished  one  half.  If  labour  and  employment  be 
ruined  in  the  large  colonies,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact,  that  such  a  result  must  produce  an  immense  quantity  of 
misery.  The  consequence  must  be,  that  a  considerably  increased 
quantity  of  sugar  must  be  raised  in  Demerara,  or  Cuba,  or  in  some 
of  the  smaller  islands,  where  the  climate  is  most  unhealthy,  and  ex- 
trenie  labour  most  injurious.  The  motion  of  the  Honourable  and 
Learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Dr.  Lushington),  I  think, 
would  have  been  more  serviceable,  if  it  had  applied  to  Demerara  ; 
for,  for  many  years,  the  slave  trade  has  been  carried  on  in  that 
colony  to  a  frightful  extent.  I  will  not  detain  the  Committee  with 
any  further  observations,  at  the  present  moment,  reserving  my  ob- 
jections to  the  details  of  the  measure,  until  we  are  able  to  consider 
it  in  Committee. 

Lord  Viscount  Howick. — I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  protest 
against  the  course  of  argument  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Noble  Lord  (Sandon)  opposite.  The  House,  I  am  sure,  will  bear 
me  out,  in  saying,  that  it  was  expressly  declared,  when  we  dis- 
cussed the  resolutions  which  form  the  ground  work  of  the  Bill,  that, 
by  assenting  to  them,  we  only  pledged  ourselves  to  some  state  be- 
tween slavery  and  freedom.  We  did  not  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  to  be  established,  and  still  less  to  the 
time  for  which  it  was  to  last ;  and  so  far  from  having  come  to  a 
division  upon  the  point,  the  only  division  which  took  place  was  one 
at  the  instance  of  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  for  Dublin, 
on  the  question  of  inserting  the  words  **  for  wages"  after  the  word 
"apprenticeship."  The  House,  therefore,  is  as  free  as  it  ever  was, 
to  act  upon  the  question  now  brought  before  it.  I  concur  with  the 
Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  in  his  hesitation  to  trust  too 
implicitly  to  the  colonial  legislatures  on  this  subject.  The  con- 
fidence which  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  now  proposes  to  place 
10  the  colonial  legislatures  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  sentiments 
which  he  expressed  when  he  first  brought  the  scheme  forward.  I 
am  willing  to  allow  the  colonial  legislatures  to  make  what  regula- 
tions they  please  for  a  state  of  freedom ;  but,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Canning,  which  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  himself  quoted,  I 
cannot  allow  the  masters  of  the  slaves  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
slavery."  By  my  Right  Honourable  Friend's  plan,  as  it  now  stands, 
the  masters  of  the  unpaid  labourers  are  to  be  allowed  to  frame  the 
regulations  by  which  the  labour  is  to  be  enforced.  It  was  this  cir- 
cumstance which  induced  me  to  press  my  Right  Honourable  Friend 
to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  a  draft  of  the  Order  in  Council, 
which  is  to  contain  the  suggestions  that  are  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
colonial  legislatures.  From  my  recent  connexion  with  the  Colonial 
department,  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  difficulty  which  must  be 
experienced  in  framing  such  an  Order  j  and  I  acknowledge  that  my 
*ason  for  asking  for  it  was,  because  I  felt  that  it  could  not  be 
framed  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of 
Stating,  that  the  Orders  in  Council  which  were  sent  out  to  thif' 
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Indies,  during  the  time  I  was  connected  with  the  Colonial  depart- 
ment, failed— -not  from  want  of  local  information  in  this  country  upon 
any  subject,  but — because  the  principle  on  which  the  regulations, 
suggested  in  these  Orders  in  Council,  proceeded — was  erroneous — 
namely,  the  principle  of  restraining  the  power  of  the  master,  and  yet 
leaving  him  to  obtain  the  labour  of  the  slave  by  compulsory  means 
only.  That  principle  is  in  the  Bill  before  us,  and,  therefore,  all  the 
efforts  of  the  colonial  legislatures  to  carry  it  into  effect,  will  prove  in* 
effectual.  It  will  be  found  to  be  impossible  either  to  compel  the 
labour  of  the  slaves,  or  to  allow  them  liberty.  "When  the  colonial 
legislatures  apply  themselves  to  the  task  of  framing  checks  for  the 
masters,  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  slaves  on  the  other,  they  will 
become  entangled  in  a  maze  of  difficulties  from  which  they  will  find 
it  impossible  to  extricate  themselves.  If  my  Right  Honourable  Friend 
is  convinced  that  I  am  wrong  in  the  view  which  I  take  of  this  subject, 
he  may,  before  we  get  through  the  Committee,  produce  his  scheme  of 
the  regulations  by  which  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  are  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  As  an  understanding  prevails  that  no  lengthened  discussion 
is  to  take  place  on  the  present  occasion,  I  will  not  proceed  farther ; 
but  will  conclude  by  entering  my  protest  against  the  principle  on 
which  the  Bill  proceeds,  which  is  that  of  sacrificing  the  welfare  of  tike 
slaves  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  masters.  So  strong  is  the  ob- 
jection which  I  feel  upon  this  head,  that,  if  the  Bill  should  come 
through  the  Committee  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  is,  I  shall  feel  it 
impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  oppose  it  on  the  question  of  the 
third  reading. 

Mr.  Evelyn  Denison. — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  House  is  pledged, 
by  the  resolutions  which  they  have  adopted,  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill.  Whilst  the  resolutions  were  under  discussion,  it  was  proposed 
that  one-half  of  the  sum  to  be  given  to  the  planters  should  be  reserved 
until  the  period  of  apprenticeships  had  expired ;  but  the  House  refused 
to  accede  to  the  proposition,  and  the  resolutions — having  passed  this 
House,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  other  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature,—have  become  the  basis  of  the  Bill  now  before  us.  1  know 
not  what  view  other  Members  may  take  of  this  matter,  but  I  confess 
it  strikes  me  with  surprise,  that  Gentlemen  who  have  acquiesced, 
generally,  in  the  resolutions,  should  now  call  upon  the  House,  which 
passed  them  by  a  large  majority,  to  retrace  their  steps.  It  should  be 
recollected,  that  this  measure  has  been  brought  forward  as  a  sort  of 
compromise,  rather  than  as  one  depending  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits ; 
and,  considering  that  this  question  can  only  be  satisfactorily  settled 
by  its  being  left  in  the  hands  of  Government,  I  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tions j— which,  certainly,  I  would  not  have  done,  if  1  had  any  idea 
that  they  would  afterwards  be  considered  as  so  much  waste  paper. 

Mr.  W.  Evans.— I  beg  to  say,  in  reply  to  what  has  fallen  from  the 
Honourable  Member  respecting  this  House  being  pledged  to  pass 
the  Bill,  that  when  the  resolutions  were  under  our  consideration,  I 
guarded  myself  against  being  precluded  from  objecting  to  any  part 
of  the  Bill  which  I  might  think  proper  to  except  to,  after  it  was  in- 
troduced.  From  the  language  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary 
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for  the  Colonies,  whilst  the  resolutions  were  before  the  House,  I 
was  led  to  expect  that  he  would  not  be  unwilling  to  shorten  the 
period  of  apprenticeship  very  materially.  Though  I  think  the  sum  of 
20,000,000/.  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  planters  is  very  large — larger, 
perhaps,  than  the  justice  of  the  case  requires — I  would  cheerfully  have 
consented  to  its  being  paid,  provided  we  were  to  receive  some  equiva- 
lent for  it.  The  request  of  the  Noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Nor- 
thumberland, that  an  outline  of  the  Order  in  Council  intended  to 
be  issued  for  the  guidance  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  should  be  laid 
upon  the  Table,  before  we  proceed  further  with  the  measure,  is  quite 
reasonable;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  complied  with.  It  is  the  duty  of 
Government  to  state,  plainly,  to  the  House  what  are  the  regulations 
which  they  think  should  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Baring. — I  beg  to  ask  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  whether  he  has  sent  out  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
House,  to  the  governors  of  the  colonies,  with  instructions  to  commu- 
nicate them  to  the  local  assemblies  and  to  invite  them  to  act  upon 
them  ?  I  certainly  never  understood  that  it  was  not  competent  to  any 
Member  of  the  House  to  object  to  the  Bill  now  before  us,  just  as 
much  as  if  the  resolutions  had  never  been  agreed  to.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  this  House  passes  resolutions  which  may  be  considered 
in  the  nature  of  a  bargain ;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  which  are 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  terms  of  a  loan  ;  but  even 
in  this  extreme  case  the  House  is  not  precluded  from  altering  or  ob- 
jecting to  the  Bill  subsequently  introduced.  The  conduct  of  the 
House  must,  in  my  opinion,  depend  much  upon  the  use  which  is  made 
of  the  resolutions.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  know  whether  the  resolutions 
have  been  communicated  to  the  colonial  assemblies,  accompanied 
with  an  invitation  to  act  upon  them  ? 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — As  the  colonial  legislatures  donot 
meet  until  the  latter  end  of  November  or  the  beginning  of  December, 
there  has  been  no  opportunity  of  laying  before  them  the  resolutions 
agreed  to  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  formal  notification  has  been  given  to  the  governors  of  the 
colonies  on  the  subject,  with  instructions  that  they  should  lay  the 
resolutions  before  the  colonial  assemblies,  in  order  that  they  may 
shape  their  course  by  them.  The  last  resolution  declares  that  a  Bill, 
founded  on  the  resolutions,  will  be  brought  in ;  and  therefore  the 
colonists  will  be  aware  that  the  House  is  engaged  in  carrying  the 
object  of  the  resolutions  into  effect  by  a  formal  enactment. 

Mr.  Baring. — I  conclude,  from  the  tact  of  the  governors  of  the 
different  islands  having  abstained  from  calling  the  assemblies  toge- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  them  the  resolutions  agreed 
to  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  we  are  not  precluded  from 
dealing  with  this,  as  with  any  other  Bill.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
colonial  legislatures  had  been  convened,  and  the  resolutions  formally 
communicated  to  them,  that  circumstance  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
have  had  considerable  weight  with  the  House.  I  can  feel  no  difficulty 
as  to  the  course  which  I  ought,  myself,  to  pursue,  because  t  voted 
against  the  resolutions.   On  the  question  of  the  third  reading,  I  shall 
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vote  against  the  Bill,  because  it  appears  to  satisfy  no  party;  whilst 
it  imposes  an  enormous  charge  upon  this  country,  and  exposes  us  to 
the  contingency  mentioned  by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Middlesex, 
of  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  an  article  which  is  now  become  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  With  respect  to  the  details  of  the  measure,  I 
particularly  object  to  that  provision  of  the  Bill  which  empowers  ihe 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  raise  20,000,000/.  at  any  time  he 
thinks  proper;  such  a  proceeding  is  likely  to  prove  destructive  to  the 
credit  of  the  country.  I  cannot  consent  to  incur  the  risk  of  all  these 
evils,  for  a  measure  which  now  turns  out  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  those 
who  were  most  earnest  in  calling  for  it ;  and  of  which  the  Noble  Lord, 
the  late  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  predicts,— that  it  will 
totally  fail  to  produce  the  benefits  which  its  authors  anticipate 
from  it. 

Mr.  O'Connell. — 1  know  not  why  an  understanding  should  pre- 
vail, that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  ought  not  to  be  discussed  on  the 
present  occasion :  on  the  contrary,  I  think  this  a  fit  opportunity  for 
those,  who  are  so  disposed,  to  discuss  it.  I  cannot  allow  what  has 
falleo  from  the  Honourable  Member  for  East  Lincolnshire,  to  pass 
without  observation.  1  attended  the  anti-slavery  meeting,  and  I  ap- 
prove highly  of  the  resolution  which  he  condemns.  It  is  constitu- 
tional, and,  above  all,  it  is  necessary,  at  the  present  moment,  that 
delegates  should  be  appointed  to  watch  the  conduct  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  Honourable  Member  objects  to  the  appointment  of 
delegates ;  but  would  he  have  the  whole  mass  of  his  constituents 
come  up  from  East  Lincolnshire,  in  order  to  see  what  he  is  about  ? 
I  say,  the  people  are  quite  right  to  send  delegates  to  see  that  their 
servants  in  this  House  perform  their  duty;  and  on  that  ground  I 
approve  of  the  resolution.  I  agree  in  much  that  fell  from  the  Ho- 
nourable Member  who  spoke  last,  and  I  really  cannot  understand  how 
any  man  who  is  a  friend,  on  principle,  to  negro  emancipation,  can 
vote  for  this  Bill  in  its  present  shape.  It  is  said  we  are  treating  the 
colonies  harshly.  How  ?  By  first  proposing  to  lend  them  15,000,000/., 
and  then  turning  the  loan  into  a  gift  of  20,000,000/.  ?  The  people 
of  England  may  have  some  cause  to  complain  of  being  harshly 
treated;  but  I  think  the  colonists  would  be  the  most  ungrateful 
persons  in  the  world,  if  they  were  to  deny  that  they  have  received 
the  most  munificent  gift,  ever  (perhaps)  bestowed  on  any  set  of  men* 
I  deny  that  I  am  bound  by  the  resolutions  to  agree  to  the  Bill.  1  am 
opposed  to  it,  and  I  will  vote  against  it.  It  is  bad  in  principle,  and 
in  its  details  absurd  and  impracticable.  It  is  said  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent to  give  apprentices  wages ;  but  I  ask  what  is  there  in  this  Bill, 
except  the  word  "  apprentices,"  which  makes  the  negroes  apprentices  ? 
They  are  not  to  learn  anything;  they  are  not  to  be  corrected  by  their 
masters,  but  are  to  work  under  the  lash  of  the  magistrates.  Can 
this  be  called  a  state  of  apprenticeship  ?  There  is  no  magic  in  the 
word  "  apprentice."  What  signifies  it  to  the  slave  what  you  call  him, 
if  he  is  to  be  kept  twelve  years  iu  slavery  under  the  rod  of  a  magis- 
trate, who  is  to  receive  300/.  a-year.  Why,  this  Bill  does  not  even 
go  the  length  of  freeing  females  from  the  lash — a  thing  which  has 
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been  so  much  contended  for.  I  object  to  all  that  relates  to  the  system 
of  apprenticeship,  and  if  nobody  else  proposes  to  get  rid  of  it  in 
the  Committee,  I  will.  I  voted  against  the  grant  of  20,000,000/., 
and  I  will  continue  to  do  so,  because,  in  my  opinion,  the  colonists 
have  not  made  out  any  claim  for  compensation.  I  think  the  ex- 
periment of  free  labour  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  been  tried, 
and  if  it  should  have  been  found  unprofitable  to  the  planters,  they 
might  have  had  some  ground  for  coming  to  this  House  for  compen- 
sation ;  but  before  anything  of  this  kind  has  been  done,  to  errant  them 
20,000,000/.  sterling  is  an  act  which  I  will  never  cease  to  protest 
against,  the  more  particularly  as  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  accom- 
panied by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  that  most  salubrious  article,  sugar, 
which  is,  by  eminent  authorities,  assigned  as  a  great  cause  of  the 
present  healthy  state  of  society,  and  of  the  disappearance  of  scrofulous 
disease.  I  object  to  being  a  party  to  the  compensation  of  owners  of 
slaves.  I  deny  that  any  man  is  the  owner  of  a  slave.  A  man  may  have 
a  slave  in  his  power,  but  he  is  not  his  owner:  no  man  can  be  the  owner 
of  another  human  being.  The  planters  were  not  called  owners  of 
slaves  in  the  resolutions — they  were  called  proprietors,  but  not  pro* 
prietors  of  slaves.  I  do  not  deny  that  they  are  proprietors  of  the  land, 
and  houses,  and  cattle,  and  swine ;  but  if  they  had  been  called  "  pro- 
prietors "  of  slaves  in  the  resolutions,  1  would  have  divided  the  House 
on  that  word,  as  I  will  on  the  word  "  owner."  I  object  to  the  leadiug 
provisions  of  this  Bill,  particularly  to  the  apprenticeship  absurdity, 
and  to  the  grant  of  20,000,000/.  The  people  might  consent  to  the 
grant  if  they  received  a  quid  pro  quo— -if  slavery  were  to  cease  the 
moment  it  was  paid ;  but  as  it  is,  the  nation  is  unanimously  opposed 
to  it. 

Mr.  Bernal. — As  a  general  understanding  prevails  that  no  pro- 
tracted discussion  is  to  take  place  upon  the  present  occasion,  I  wilt 
not  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  details  of  the  Bill.  I  merely  rise 
to  guard  myself  against  being  supposed  to  be  a  party  to  any  com- 
promise, and  to  state  that,  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  I  will  un- 
flinchingly express  my  opinions  respecting  the  measure.  I  confess  it 
appears  to  me  rather  too  late  for  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member 
for  Dublin  to  be  quibbling  about  the  terms  "  owners"  and  "  pro- 
prietors." The  cry  for  emancipation  has  gone  forth ;  nothing  can 
stop  it ;  and,  in  fact,  the  slaves  are  already  morally  emancipated,  and 
nothing  now  remains  for  this  country  and  individual  proprietors  who 
are  interested  in  the  property,  but  to  devise  the  most  salutary  mode  of 
making  the  great  experiment  that  is  now  about  to  be  tried,  and  which 
so  deeply  affects  the  interests  of  the  empire  at  large ;  for  I  have  always 
maintained  that  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  is  bound  up  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  colonies.  The  Honourable  and  Learned  Member 
talks  of  the  grant  of  20,000,000/.  being  a  splendid  boon  to  the  West 
India  proprietors.  For  my  own  part,  I  expect  to  derive  but  little 
benefit  from  it ;  but  it  may  be  productive  of  advantage  by  conciliating 
those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  a  tone  to  public  feeling  in  the 
colonies.  1  have  no  desire  to  retard  emancipation — I  wish  that  there 
should  be  a  free  race  of  cultivators  in  the  West  Indies  ;  but  1  implore 
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my  Honourable  and  Learned  Friend  not  to  suffer  his  passion  to  get 
ihe  better  of  his  judgment,  and  to  cause  him  to  make  use  of  language, 
both  in  and  out  of  this  House,  which  is  calculated  to  exasperate 
the  colonists,  and  to  indispose  them  to  co-operate  with  the  mother- 
country. 

Sir  Robert  Peel.— The  position  in  which  the  House  stands  this 
day,  as  to  the  question  of  slavery,  is  very  different  from  that  in  which 
it  stood  when  it  first  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  it.  When  we 
then  went  into  Committee  to  consider  the  resolutions  of  the  Righs 
Honourable  Secretary,  there  had  been  no  pledge  respecting  the  im- 
mediate abolition  of  slavery.  The  question  was  then  res  integral 
and  it  was  open  for  each  Member  to  deliver  his  opinions  upon  it  as  he 
deemed  fitting.  But  in  the  interim  both  Houses  of  Parliament  have 
affirmed  those  resolutions,  and  have  declared  that  measures  must  be 
forthwith  taken  for  the  entire  and  immediate  abolition  of  slavery.  I 
thought  those  resolutions  unwise,  and  in  consequence  tried  to  modify 
them.  I  proposed  to  substitute  the  word  "ultimate"  for  "  imme- 
diate ;"  because,  knowing,  as  I  did,  that  the  Imperial  Legislature  had 
power  to  terminate  the  state  of  slavery  whenever  it  thought  fit,  I  still 
deemed  it  wise,  as  the  House  had  resolved  to  give  a  certain  amount 
of  compensation  to  the  West  India  proprietors,  to  take  time  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  regulations  under  which  the  extinction  of  slavery 
was  to  take  place.  My  opinion,  however,  was  overruled ;  and  this 
House,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  have  determined  to  pass  immediate 
measures  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
consider  what  construction  the  slaves  will  put  upon  those  resolutions. 
I,  who  differ  from  the  majority  of  this  House  as  to  the  propriety  01 
those  resolutions,  see  the  difficulty  which  they  have  created  5  and  yet 
I  am  not  prepared  to  defeat  the  hopes  which  have  been  excited  by 
Parliament.  I  cannot  assent  to  the  proposition  of  the  Noble  Lord. 
I  think  that  to  declare  emancipation  immediate, — and  to  trust,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  West  Indies,  that  the  inducement  of  wages  would 
be  of  itself  sufficient  to  ensure  from  the  slave  industrious  occupation,— 
is  an  experiment  too  hazardous  to  be  made.  I  stated  that  opinion  on 
a  former  occasion  to  the  House,  and  1  referred  to  the  relaxing  nature 
of  the  climate,  to  the  facility  of  raising  the  necessary  articles  of  life, 
and  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  those  tropical  regions,  the  chief 
luxury  is  repose  and  the  absence  of  labour,— as  proofs  that  the  abo- 
lition of  the  present  system,  under  the  notion  that  wages  would  induce 
labour,  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment.  I  fear,  the  experiment 
now  proposed  to  be  tried  is  equally  hazardous.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  by  the  magistrate,  if  it  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  labour,  will  be  much  more  severe  than  that  at  present  inflicted 
even  by  the  most  arbitrary  and  despotic  masters.  I  did  think  it 
possible,  that  by  adopting,  on  a  large  and  comprehensive  scale,  the 
principle  of  the  Spanish  law — by  holding  out  to  the  slave,  as  a 
stimulus  to  labour,  the  prospect  of  emancipating  himself  gradually  by 
the  produce  of  it,  and  by  having  that  produce,  when  it  reached  n 
certain  amount,  aided  by  a  grant  out  of  the  public  Treasury ;— we 
should  be  promoting  a  measure  which  might  be  most  for  the  advan 
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tage  of  ourselves,  of  our  colonies,  of  the  slaves  in  those  colonies,  and 
not  only  of  those  slaves,  but  also  of  those  millions  of  slaves  now  in 
bondage  in  other  colonies  over  which  we  have  no  control.  I  think 
that,  if  we  had  lain  down  the  principle  of  aiding  the  slaves  by  a  grant 
a  long  way  short  of  20,000,000*.,  to  purchase  their  freedom  by  their 
own  labour,  it  would  have  been  more  for  the  interest  of  the  slave  than 
the  course  which  we  are  now  pursuing. 

If  the  present  experiment  be  not  successful,  we  shall  injure  instead 
of  benefiting  the  slaves.  Emancipation,  however,  having  been  deci- 
ded upon  by  the  passing  of  the  resolutions— or,  in  other  words,  it 
having  been  resolved  to  deprive  the  planters  of  a  portion  of  their 
property ;  if  we  should  now  turn  round  upon  them  with  a  view  to  de- 
feating their  claim  to  compensation,  we  might,  indeed,  be  empowered 
to  do  so,  but  we  should  incur  an  imputation  upon  our  good  faith,  such 
as  has  never  been  previously  equalled.  Parliament  is,  in  my  opinion, 
bound  to  make  the  planters  full  compensation but  even  that  com- 
pensation will  not  render  this  experiment  the  less  hazardous.  I  think 
tt  is  impossible,  with  the  law  of  apprenticeship  as  it  now  stands,  that 
the  magistrate,  residing  at  a  distance  from  the  place  where  the  offence 
is  committed,  can  enforce  the  performance  of  labour;  and  what  is  to 
be  done  in  that  case  is  a  question  on  which  I  entertain  an  opinion  so 
strong,  that  I  do  not  at  this  moment  think  it  prudent  to  give  utterance 
to  it. 

Mr.  Godson.— A  most  important  principle  is  involved  in  this  Bill 
—namely,  the  question,  whether  the  Imperial  Legislature  has  a  right 
to  deprive  the  colonial  legislatures  of  their  power?  No  legal  officer 
of  the  Crown  has  yet  ventured  to  avow  that  the  Imperial  Legislature 
has  any  such  right ;  and  if  it  were  avowed,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  the  colonial  legislatures  would  submit  to  it.  With  respect  to  the 
system  of  apprenticeship,  I  think  it  is  bad,  both  for  the  planters  and 
the  slaves.  It  will  be  impossible  for  the  planters  to  carry  on  the 
sugar  manufacture  under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill.  I  agree  with 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Rochester  that  the  colonists  are  not 
opposed  to  emancipation,  and  if  the  British  Parliament  had  merely 
passed  the  resolutions,  and  left  it  to  the  colonial  legislatures  to  carry 
them  into  effect,  that  object  would  have  been  much  more  speedily 
and  satisfactorily  attained,  than  it  will  be  by  the  course  now  proposed 
to  be  pursued.  So  little  do  I  think  the  present  Bill  calculated  to 
carry  into  effect  the  views  of  any  party,  that  if  a  motion  were  made 
to  reject  it  now,  I  would  support  it.  The  Commissioners,  who  will 
be  appointed  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  the  compensation, 
will  not  be  able  to  perform  their  duty  in  the  different  colonies  in  less 
than  ten  years.  I  propose  to  get  rid  of  this  plan,  and  to  substitute 
another,  by  which  20,000,000/.  will  be  given  to  the  planters,  and 
10,000,000/.  advanced  to  them  upon  loan.  This  would  guarantee 
the  planters  from  much  loss,  and  would  leave  the  slaves  a  happy  and 
contented  population.  The  present  plan  will  not  effect  the  object  of 
the  anti-slavery  societies,  whilst  it  will  place  in  jeopardy  all  the  pro- 
perty in  the  West  Indies. 
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Mr.  Buckingham. — Though  I  regret  exceedingly  to  see  a  Bill  of 
this  nature  pass  through  a  second  reading  without  a  discussion  of  its 
principle,  I  will,  at  least,  be  no  assenting  party  to  such  a  step  ;  and 
lest  ray  silence  should  be  misconstrued  into  an  acquiescence  with  the 
principle,  and  an  objection  only  to  the  details,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
protest  against  the  whole  principle  of  the  Bill,  as  at  variance  with  all 
those  interests  which  it  professes  to  promote.  The  only  grounds  on 
which  such  a  measure  could  be  undertaken,  or  defended,  appear  to 
me  to  be  these.  They  must  be  either,  first,  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
abstract  right  and  justice,  without  referring  to  any  other  consideration ; 
or,  secondly,  to  meet  the  almost  universal  wishes  of  the  people  of 
England;  or,  thirdly,  to  effect  the  freedom  and  improvement  of  the 
slave  population  ;  or,  fourthly,  to  benefit  the  West  India  proprietors. 
I  cannot  conceive  any  other  motives  than  these  for  making  any 
alteration  in  the  existing  state  of  things.  1  am  prepared,  then,  to 
contend  that  it  will  entirely  fail  of  effecting  any  one  of  these  objects ; 
and  that  on  these  grounds  the  Bill  should  be  rejected  entirely, 
and  a  new  one,  founded  on  very  different  principles,  be  substituted 
in  its  stead. 

1st. — As  to  the  right  and  justice  of  the  case.  No  one  ever  pre- 
tended to  deny  that  slavery  was  an  oppression  and  a  wrong,  unjust 
jn  its  origin,  and  cruel  in  its  prolongation.  It  must  be  clear,  then, 
that  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  right  and  justice,  the  Bill  should  have 
declared  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment,  with  no  further  delay  than  might  be  required  for  merely 
organizing  a  competent  magistracy  and  police.  A  Bill  to  prolong 
slavery  for  twelve  years  to  come,  under  the  specious  title  of  appren- 
ticeships, where  nothing  is  to  be  learned,  and  no  wages  to  be  paid, 
is  a  mockery  and  an  insult  to  those  who  demand  its  abolition  on  the 
grounds  of  justice  or  religion — and  in  this  point  of  view,  the  Bill 
deserves  condemnation  at  its  earliest  stage. 

2nd. — As  to  its  compliance  with  the  almost  universal  wishes  of  the 
Euglish  people ; — scarcely  anything  can  be  more  remote  from  that 
than  this  Bill.  The  people  of  England  demand  immediate  emancipa- 
tion for  the  slave,  as  his  undoubted  right,  to  be  given  to  him  without 
delay  and  without  price  ;  yet,  by  this  Bill,  the  delay  is  to  be  twelve 
years,  and,  in  many  instances,  much  more ;  and  the  price  is  to  be 
20,000,000/.  sterling,  as  a  grant  from  the  nation;  14,000,000/.  of 
interest  for  being  paid  twelve  years  in  advance ;  2 1 ,000,000/.  as  the 
appraised  value  to  the  owners  of  the  labour  of  800,000  slaves  for 
the  masters'  benefit  for  twelve  years,  at  seven  hours  and  a  half  per 
day.  As  a  still  further  cost  to  the  nation,  the  protecting  duties, 
bounties,  and  other  privileges  of  the  West  India  planters,  are  to  be 
continued  during  these  twelve  years,  making  at  least  24,000,000/. 
more — forming  altogether  the  enormous  sum  of  75,000,000/.  sterling, 
for  the  purchase  of  that  freedom  which  ought  to  be  given  at  once  to 
the  slave,  without  a  single  shilling  of  purchase-money,  or  a  single 
hour  of  unnecessary  delay.  I  have  no  ohjection  to  the  principle  of 
compensation;  but  the  very  term  implies  a  previous  loss;  and  the 
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only  reasonable  footing  oo  which  the  question  of  compensation  can  be 
put,  is,  not  as  a  purchase-money  for  a  property  in  the  persons  of  the 
slaves  to  be  liberated—(the  legality  of  which  property  I  wholly  deny) 
— but  as  a  remuneration  for  Joss  sustained  by  the  adoption  of  one 
mode  of  culture  for  another.  When  loss  shall  be  proved  to  result 
from  such  a  change,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  compensate  it;  but  com- 

{ sensation  without  data,  and  without  loss  proved,  I  hold  to  be  in  viol- 
ation of  every  principle  of  justice  ;  and  to  that  this  Bill  pledges  the 
House  and  the  country,  and  it  should,  therefore,  be  rejected. 

3rd. — As  to  its  granting  freedom  and  improvement  to  the  slaves, — it 
does  neither;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  places  them  under  a  system, 
which,  though  called  freedom,  they  wilt  soon  discover  not  to  be  so  ; 
and,  becoming  irritated  by  the  mockery  of  all  their  hopes,  and  the 
breaking  of  all  the  promises  held  out  to  them,  they  will  be  even  more 
dissatisfied  than  before.  That  dissatisfaction  will  be  resented  by  the 
master, — punished  by  the  magistracy, — denounced  by  the  colonial 
governments, — and,  as  sure  as  cause  ever  produced  effect,  will  bring 
about  a  servile  insurrection  ;  which,  though  it  may  secure  their  free- 
dom, will  throw  back  their  improvement,  by  the  devastations  of  life 
and  property  which  such  insurrection  must  occasion,  and  by  keeping 
the  whole  population  in  a  state  of  irritating  warfare,  instead  of  calmly 
pursuing  the  arts  of  instruction  and  peace. 

4th. — As  to  the  benefit  of  the  West  India  proprietors  : — nothing 
could  so  effectually  accomplish  this,  as  a  Bill  which  should  guarantee 
to  them,  on  the  faith  of  the  nation,  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  actual 
annual  profits  now  derived  from  their  estates ;  and  the  putting  by  of 
a  fund,  say,  20,000,000/.  or  more,  from  which  any  actual  loss  proved 
to  arise  from  the  cultivation  of  their  estates  by  free  labour  instead  of 
by  slave  labour,  should  be  repaid  ;  for  then,  freedom  being  granted  to 
the  slave,  all  parties  would  be  satisfied,  and  the  experiment  might  be 
cordially  and  safely  made  :  but  by  the  present  Bill,  no  such  freedom 
is  to  be  given,  no  such  experiment  is  to  take  place  :  and  as  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  slave  population,  if  this  Bill  should  pass  into  a  law, 
will  of  necessity  beget  an  insurrection,  they  will  obtain  their  freedom 
by  their  own  hands,— the  purchase-money  to  be  paid  by  the  nation 
will  be  refused, — the  whole  system  of  protecting  duty  and  bounties 
will  be  overturned, — the  very  colonies  themselves  may  be  lost  both 
to  the  nation  and  to  individuals,  (as  America  was  severed  from  Eng- 
land, and  Hayti  from  France  ;) — and  the  ruin  of  all  the  proprietors 
will  be  complete. 

I  contend,  therefore,  that  the  Bill,  being  defective  in  principle,  ought 
to  be  opposed  in  its  present  stage ;  and  1  only  regret  that  those  who 
consider  themselves  the  leaders  on  this  great  question,  should  not 
have  so  opposed  it.  I  have,  however,  discharged  my  duty  in  thus 
entering  my  solemn  protest  against  the  whole  measure:  and  if  I  have 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  House  that  it  will  fail  to  effect  any  one 
of  the  objects  it  proposes  to  accomplish,  I  trust  that  it  will  be  so 
purged  of  its  defects  in  its  passage  through  the  Committee  as  to  come 
out  of  their  hands  in  as  different  a  shape  as  possible  from  that  which 
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it  now  bears,— where  evil  so  preponderates,  as  to  make  the  good— if 
indeed,  it  contain  any  whatever-— wholly  inoperative  and  impracticable. 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnston. — Although  many  of  the  details  of  this 
measure  are,  in  my  opinion,  liable  to  objection,  yet,  on  account  of 
the  great  principle  which  it  establishes, — namely,  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  1  will  cheerfully  concur  in  the  vote  for  its  second  reading. 
It  will  be  time  enough,  when  the  Bill  is  in  Committee,  to  express  my 
objection  to  the  particular  clauses  of  which  1  disapprove;  and  for  my 
own  part,  I  feel  myself  at  perfect  liberty  to  act  as  I  please  in  this  re- 
spect, for,  notwithstanding  the  resolutions  are  framed  in  so  specious  a 
manner,  I  recollect  the  Rieht  Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
stated,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  that  he  would  not  hold  Honour- 
able Members  bound  by  the  specific  terms  of  the  resolutions,  but  that 
when  the  Bill  should  come  before  the  House,  they  might  object  to  any 
of  its  provisions.  I  think  the  period  of  apprenticeship  is  too  long ; 
and  when  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  converted  the  loan  of 
15,000,000/.  into  a  gift  of  20,000,000*.  I  take  upon  myself  to  assert, 
that  a  large  majority  of  this  House  expected  he  would  propose  to 
shorten  that  period.  If  the  Bill  should  pass  without  alteration  in  this 
respect,  I  am  sure  that  it  will  excite  great  dissatisfaction  throughout 
the  country.  The  people  of  this  country  would  not  grudge  the  money 
if  it  would  purchase  emancipation,  for  they  are  sensible  that  they  must 
pay  a  penalty  for  the  national  sin  of  having  suffered  slavery  to  exist 
so  long.  I  hope  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  will  bear  in  mind, 
that,  besides  the  Anti-slavery  Society  and  the  colonist,  there  is  a  third 
party  to  this  question, — namely,  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  who 
are  determined  to  have  justice  done  to  the  negroes.  If  the  planters 
have  vested  rights,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  negroes  have  vested 
wrongs. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed 
on  Wednesday. 


HEARING  BY  COUNSEL. 

■ 

Tuesday,  July  23. 

Mr.  Godson. — Having  given  notice  of  the  presentation  of  a  peti- 
tion from  certain  parties  connected  with  the  West  India  interests, 
(namely,  the  planters  and  merchants  interested  in  Jamaica),  praying 
that  they  may  be  heard  by  their  Counsel  at  the  Bar  of  this  House, 
against  the  Bill  which  has  been  brought  in  by  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  the  abolition  of  colonial  slavery,  I  beg  to  ask  the  Right 
Honourable  Secretary  whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to  bearing 
the  parties,  by  their  Counsel,  at  the  Bar  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— I  certainly  should  have  a  very  strong 
objection  to  such  a  proceeding.  I  am  sure  the  West  India  proprietors 
are  not  without  advocates,  and  very  able  advocates,  in  this  House. 
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Wednesday,  July  24. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Order 
for  Committee  was  read. 

Motion  made,  and  question  proposed,  that  the  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  Chair. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  was  then  read,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  on  the  Slavery  Abolition  Bill. 

On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  said, —  In  rising  to  propose  the  resolution  of 
which  I  have  given  notice,  I  feel,  in  common  with  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  subject  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  the  deepest 
disappointment  at  the  course  pursued  by  his  Majesty's  Government 
with  respect  to  this  Bill.  I  believe  that  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country,  with  respect  to  this  measure,  is  one  of  disappointment ;  and 
it  is  considered  neither  a  safe  nor  a  satisfactory  measure.  We  were 
given  to  understand  that  the  Bill  would  be  greatly  modified ;  un- 
doubtedly, there  have  been  great  and  important  changes  made  in 
the  Bill,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  these  changes  are  not  improve- 
ments, as  tbey  are  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  planter,  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  negro.  I  say  that  these  changes  are  not  improvements, 
because  I  believe  that  almost  every  one  of  them  tends  to  deteriorate  the 
plan  of  Government  as  originally  described  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  j  and  I  am  sure  that  the  House  can  never  forget  the  most 
eloquent  and  able  speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  on  this 
subject — a  speech,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  shew  that  we 
Khould  act  with  the  most  egregious  folly,  if  we  left  any  part  of  the 
plan  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  colonial  legislatures.  I  have 
made  some  extracts  from  that  speech,  and  as  they  are  more  forcible  in 
expression  than  any  language  which  1  can  hope,  myself,  to  use,  1  will 
at  once  proceed  to  read  them  : — "  We  should  look  in  vain,*'  said  the 
Right  Honourable  Secretary, — alluding  to  the  conduct  of  the  colonial 
assemblies,  more  especially  during  ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
1823,  and  with  a  view  of  shewing  how  little  hud  been  done  by  those 
bodies  for  the  education  or  improving  the  moral  condition  of  the 
negro, — "  We  should  look  in  vain  for  anything  which,  upon  the  face 
of  it,  can  be  considered  as  a  step  towards  the  final  extermination  of 
the  system.*'  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  his  eloquent  speech,  said,  that  what  bad  been  done  by  the 
colonial  assemblies  to  carry  into  effect  the  Resolutions  of  1823, 
was  "  a  species  of  compliance  worse  than  mockery ;  it  gives  the 
shadow,  but  lets  slip  the  substance ;"  and  then  went  on  to  quote  the 
language  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  one  of  the  discussions  on  the  slave 
trade  :— 

Trust  not  the  masters  of  slaves  in  what  concerns  legislation  for 
slavery.  However  specious  these  laws  may  appear,  depend  upon  it 
they  must  be  ineffectual  in  their  application.    It  is  in  the  nature  of 
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things  that  they  should  be  so.  Let  the  British  House  of  Commons  do 
their  part  themselves ;  let  them  not  delegate  the  trust  of  doing  so  to 
those  who,  according  to  the  Honourable  Baronet's  (Sir  William 
Young's)  testimony,  cannot  execute  that  trust  fairly." 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  then  added,  "  If  I  were  asked 
what  I  would  do,  I  would  reply,  that  I  would  at  once  sweep  away  all 
the  slave  laws." 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  on 
introducing  this  subject  to  the  House ;  and.it  therefore  was  with  the 
utmost  surprise  and  astonishment  that  I  found,  on  reading  the  Bill  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  no  less  than  twenty-nine  topics 
relating  to  the  feeding,  clothing,  and  lodging,  and  government  of  the 
negroes  ;  and  every  one  of  these  twenty-nine  subjects  are  expressly 
assigned  to  the  colonial  legislatures.  I,  however,  know  the  extent  of 
that  mischief,  and  might  submit  to  it :  but  then  I  find  another  clause 
in  the  Bill,  by  which  it  is  left  to  the  colonial  legislatures  to  establish 
any  regulations  they  please.  The  clause  to  which  I  allude  is  in  page 
10,  and  is  in  the  following  terms : — 

*« And  whereas  such  regulations  as  aforesaid  could  not,  without 
great  inconvenience,  be  made,  except  by  the  respective  Governors, 
Councils,  and  Assemblies,  or  other  local  legislatures  of  the  said 
respective  colonies,  or  by  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy 
Council,  in  reference  to  those  colonies  to  which  the  legislative  autho- 
rity of  his  Majesty  in  Council  extends  ;  be  it  therefore  enacted  and 
declared,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  extends  or  shall  be  con- 
strued to  extend,  to  prevent  the  enactment  by  the  respective  Go- 
vernors, Councils,  and  Assemblies,  or  by  such  other  local  legislatures 
as  aforesaid,  or  by  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council, 
of  any  such  Acts  of  General  Assembly,  or  Ordinances,  or  Orders  in 
Council,  as  may  be  requisite  for  making  and  establishing  such  several 
rules  and  regulations  as  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  or  for  carrying  the 
same  or  any  of  them  into  full  and  complete  effect." 

This,  then,  gives  into  the  hands  of  the  colonial  legislatures  a  com- 
plete control  in  all  the  details  of  the  measure.  I  contend,  then,  that 
I  have  now  proved  that  in  many,  and  some  of  them  most  material 
respects,  the  interests  of  the  negroes  have  suffered  most  essentially. 
But  I  beg  the  House  to  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  planter  have  also  been  advanced  in  the  mean  time.  His  Majesty's 
Government  have  for  the  last  twelve  months  been  employed  in  endea- 
vouring to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  West  India  property. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  told  the  House  in  April  last, 
that  they  had  been  long  engaged  in  this  inquiry  j  and  not  very  long 
ago  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  communicated  to  the  House, 
not  only  the  conclusion  at  which  they  had  arrived,  but  the  materials 
from  which  that  conclusion  was  formed.  The  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  informed  the  House  that  after  the  strictest  inquiries,  Go- 
vernment was  of  opinion  that  a  loan  of  1.5,000,000/.  would  be  a 
full  and  sufficient  compensation  to  the  planters.  Subsequently  the 
loan  of  15,000,000/.  was  converted  into  a  gift  of  15,000,000/.,  and, 
ultimately,  into  a  grant  of  20,000,000/.   The  effect  of  this  is,  that 
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the  greatest  possible  advantage  has  been  conferred  upon  the  West 
India  interest.    1  happen  to  know  that  debts  which  were  considered 
bad  debts  in  April  last  are  good  debts  now.    Individuals,  who  were 
bankrupts  in  April  last,  are  now  solvent.    I  look  upon  this  measure 
as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  windfalls  that,  by  any  possibility,  could 
have  befallen  the  West  India  interest.    Let  the  House  merely  reflect 
upon  what  the  West  Indians  have  been  doing  for  the  last  forty  years. 
Have  they  not  been  clamouring  constantly  for  relief,  and  demanding 
the  aid  of  the  Legislature,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  in  the  lowest 
state  of  destitution  and  ruin  ?    Recently  they  have  declared  that  they 
are  in  a  worse  state  than  ever.    The  popular  voice  became  stronger 
and  stronger  against  the  abominations  of  slavery, — a  Government 
came  into  power,  I  will  not  say  hostile  to  the  West  India  interest,  but 
hostile  to  slavery, — and  then  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  world,  they, 
the  West  Indians,  ran  away  with  20,000,000/.  as  the  supposed  value 
of  their  property.    Now,  in  getting  that  sum,  I  maintain  that  the 
planters  have  got  not  only  a  full  compensation  but  an  enormous  com- 
pensation.   I  am  quite  ready,  and  so  are  the  people  of  England,  to 
give  the  planters  20,000,000/.,  if  it  will  secure  complete  emancipation 
to  the  slaves;  but  certainly  not  otherwise.    I  say,  distinctly,  that  if 
this  plan  of  apprenticing  the  slaves  is  persisted  in,  the  planters  will 
get  much  more  than  in  common  justice  they  are  entitled  to.    I  do 
not  say  this  on  any  authority  of  my  own,  but  I  contend  that,  on  the 
evidence  of  the  West  Indians  themselves,  it  is  more  than  they  are 
entitled  to. 

I  wish  the  Committee  to  recollect  the  value  at  which  the  planters 
estimated  their  property  a  few  years  ago,  when  they  came  to  the 
House,  as  petitioners,  for  relief.    When  they  wanted  relief,  they 
estimated  their  condition  and  the  value  of  their  property  low  enough. 
Last  year,  as  every  body  knows,  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  West  India  colonies.    Before  that 
Committee  was  brought  a  most  respectable  and  intelligent  witness, 
and  to  whose  evidence  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House. 
This  witness,  Mr.  John  Innes,  was  asked,  "  How  much  does  it  cost 
you  to  rear  a  young  negro  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years?'*— The  answer 
is,  that  "  it  costs  precisely  226/.  14s.  10tf."    Not  only  did  Mr.  Innes 
say  this,  but  he  said  further,  that  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject — that  he  had  submitted  his  data  to  the  con- 
sideration of  several  planters  and  colonists,  who  were  practical  men, 
and  they  had  not  been  able  to  detect  any  practical  error  in  his  calcu- 
lations.   It  is  fair,  then,  to  take  the  matter  on  their  own  showing, 
and  to  admit  that  the  negro  costs  226/.  14s.  \0d.  before  he  is  of  any 
great  value  to  the  owner.    I  may  here  remark  that  I  was  not  on  this 
Committee,  as  I  was  objected  to  as  a  prejudiced  person  by  the  West 
Indians.    Another  witness  was  then  asked,  "  What  do  you  get  by 
the  labour  of  a  negro?**— And  the  answer  is,  "  Ten  hundred  weight 
of  sugar  per  annum/*   Now,  I  want  to  know  what  sum  the  planters 
make  by  each  hundred  weight  of  sugar;  and,  to  obtain  this  know- 
ledge, I  go  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Keith  Douglas,  whose  evidence 
was  admitted  by  the  whole  of  the  West  Indians  to  be  most  satis- 
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factory,  and  to  give  a  good  description  of  their  condition.  Now, 
Mr.  Keith  Douglas  said,  that  they  got  only  6rf.  by  each  hundred 
weight ;  but  there  are  other  planters  who  declare  that  they  actually 
lose  6d.  by  every  hundred  weight  of  sugar  they  raise.  I  will  not, 
however,  stand  upon  trifles,  and  will,  therefore,  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  make  6d.  a-hundred  weight.  Now,  at  this  rate,  each  negro 
makes  for  the  planter  5s.  a-year.  It  costs  the  planter  226/.  14*.  lof. 
to  rear  the  negro;  and  for  all  this  outlay  of  money,  independent  of 
the  trouble,  they  want  us  to  believe  they  only  get  5*.  Why,  you 
may  purchase  at  any  insurance-office,— nay,  of  the  Government 
itself, — an  annuity  of  5s.  for  the  sum  of  6/.,  and  yet  the  planters 
say  that  it  costs  them  9261. 14s.  fOd,  This  is  the  most  favourable 
view  of  the  subject  $  it  must  be,  according  to  the  planters,  taken 
also  in  another  light.  We  are  told  that  each  negro  costs  226/.,  but 
these  witnesses  before  the  Committee  deposed  that  only  one  out  of 
three  is  effective,— so  that,  multiplying  226  by  3,  gives  678/.  as  the 
cost  of  an  effective  negro*  Thus  the  planters,  last  year,  brought 
forward  Sir  John  Keene,  who  was  Commander  of  the  Forces  in 
Jamaica,  and  who,  amongst  other  things,  told  the  Committee  that 
which  I  shall  never  forget,  that  one  English  labourer  would  do  as 
much  work  as  ten  slaves.  Having,  therefore,  obtained  a  slave  for 
678/.,  that  sum  must  be  multiplied  by  10  to  obtain  the  value  of  an 
English  labourer,—- that  is,  that  the  latter  is  worth  6780/.  Now,  if 
there  is  any  confidence  to  be  placed  in  the  calculations  of  these  West 
India  proprietors, — if  there  is  the  slightest  particle  of  truth  in  their 
statements,— the  Committee  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it 
costs  so  much  to  rear  a  negro ;  that  the  negro,  when  reared,  is  so 
perishable  an  article ;  and  that  it  is  also  so  expensive  a  matter  to 
make  him  work  j  that  nothing  which  the  House  can  do, — that  no 
allowance  which  the  country  can  grant,— can  render  West  India 
property  a  profitable  investment  for  a  long  period  of  time.  I  do 
not  grudge  to  the  West  India  proprietors  this  gift  of  20,000,000/. ; 
on  the  contrary,  !  would  tell  them  to  take  it  while  they  can  get  it. 
I  am  sure  if  you  do  not  take  it  this  year,  you  will  not  have  the 
slightest  chance  of  gettiqg  it  another  year.  Such  a  piece  of  good 
luck  does  not  occur  twice— depend  upon  it  you  will  not  have  the 
opportunity  again.  Next  year  you  will  not  obtain  both  the 
•20,000,000/.  and  the  apprenticeship  —  you  now  want  to  be  paid 
twice —  first  in  the  shape  of  apprenticeship ;  and  secondly,  bv 
20,000,000/.  of  money.  I  know  what  the  anxious  feelings  of  the 
country  are  upon  this  subject — they  are  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
result  of  this  night's  decision*  The  people  of  England  are  willing 
to  pay  even  more  than  they  ought  for  the  attainment  of  the  object 
they  have  so  much  at  heart — they  will  give  the  20,000,000/.  freely, 
if  immediate  emancipation  is  secured ;  but  let  the  country  know 
that  the  planters  insist  upon  the  system  of  apprenticeship  as  well, 
and  I  tell  the  planters,  that  they  have  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
getting  the  money. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  apprenticeship,  I  know  my  own 
incompetence  to  argue  with  the  eloquence  and  ability  of  the  Right 
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Honourable  Gentleman  $  but  I  wish  not  to  influence  the  feelings  j 
and  1  will  appeal  merely  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  I  con- 
tend that  the  world  knows  only  two  modes  of  obtaining  human 
labour, — by  hope  and  by  fear, — the  inducement  of  reward,  or  the 
compulsion  of  want.  I  defy  any  man  to  shew  me  a  state  of  society 
■which  is  not  working  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  motives.  I 
will  willingly  abandon  all  my  doctrines  on  this  subject,  if  any  man 
can  shew  me  any  community,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
the  present  hour,  which  ever  laboured  assiduously,  but  under  one  or 
other  of  these  inducements.  Now  I  complain  that  in  this  question 
there  is  neither  one  inducement  nor  the  other, — you  give  the  negro 
neither  hope  nor  fear,  wages  nor  whipping.  I  proposed  that  the 
planter  should  give  him  wages  :  but  that  proposition  was  rejected. 
As  the  Bill  now  stands,  the  slaves  are  to  work  for  6even  hours  and 
a  half  a-day,  without  wages,  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  I  will 
not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  abstract  argument,  that  the  negro 
has  as  much  right  to  the  labour  of  his  body  as  any  other,— 1  will 
not  say  that  the  slave  has  a  positive  right  to  his  own  labour. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  proposes  that  the  slave  shall 
work  for  twelve  years  as  an  apprentice  to  his  master,  without  re- 
ceiving  any  wages.  Now  1  maintain  that  such  a  provision  is  a 
direct  invasion  of  all  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  and  a 
downright  robbery  of  the  negro.  You  must  have  a  motive  to  in-» 
fluence  mankind  to  labour ;  but  here  is  neither  hope  nor  fear  left  to 
the  unprotected  negro,  and  yet  it  appears  that  we  are  absurd  enough 
to  entertain  the  idea,  that  the  negro,  whom  we  always  represent 
as  idle  and  lazy,  would  be  induced  to  work  without  having  either 
hope  or  fear  to  support  him  through  his  toils.  1  recollect  one  of 
the  witnesses,  examined  before  the  Committee  last  year,— I  believe 
he  was  a  Scotchman,— was  vapouring  a  good  deal  about  the  in- 
dustry of  the  Scotch,  and  the  idleness  of  the  negro,  as  if  they  were 
two  different  orders  of  men.  Upon  this,  *I  took  the  opportunity  to 
ask  him  the  question — "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  very  enlightened 
Scotchman  who  could  be  induced  to  work  without  wages  ?"  He 
replied,  "  That  he  bad  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  such 
a  Scotchman."  So  that,  if  it  is  to  be  a  reproach  to  the  negroes 
that  they  are  reluctant  to  work  without  a  remuneration  for  their 
labour,  it  is  a  fault  which  also  attaches  to  our  northern  neighbours, 
who  always  manifest  great  anxiety  upon  that  point.  If,  therefore, 
the  conclusion  be  that  the  negroes  should  be  slaves  in  consequence 
of  this,  at  the  same  time  all  Scotchmen  ought  to  be  slaves  also, 
Hut  the  doctrine  is  too  absurd  to  be  seriously  entertained  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  for  the  fact  is,  that  you  cannot  get  a  man  of  the  least  com* 
mou  sense  to  give  away  his  exertions  without  reward,  or  work 
without  an  inducement.  I  am  sure  that  this  system  will  lead  to  a 
total  suspension  of  all  employment  in- the  West  Indies.  I  wish  to 
be  clearly  understood,  that  I  am  no  party  to  such  a  system,  where 
the  negro  is  expected  to  work  without  a  motive.  I  contend  that 
the  first  effect  of  this  measure  will  be,  that  there  will  be  a  total 
stagnation  of  all  labour  in  the  West  India  colonies  j  and  that,  not 
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they  are  liketb*  rest  of  the  world,  sad  will  doc 
work  without  ao  adequate  motive.     But  I  wowld  ask  the  Com- 
ujittee  to  emitter  whether  the  people  of  Fng*****  are  willing  to  do 
without  sugar '    Can  the  Got  eminent  reJroqaisb  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  it  r — or  are  the  planters  in  a  condition  to  a  trance  a  their 
plantations  r    But,  above  all,  are  the  people  of  England,  who  look 
to  the  advancement  of  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  physical,  condition 
of  the  slave,  prepared  to  par  the  enormous  som  of  90.000,000/. 
to  produce  a  period  of  §och  extreme  idleness  *    I  hare  no  doubt 
thai  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  wfll  say  that  the  negro,  if  be 
refuM'ff  to  work,  will  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  magistrate, 
and  will  thus  be  liable  to  the  old  system  of  force.    If  such  is  the 
case,  then  I  will  undertake  to  affirm  that  greater  force  will  be 
needed  than  ever.    At  present,  the  whip  is  in  the  field,  and  the 
negro  works  through  the  influence  of  fear  and  brutal  strength; 
but,  under  the  proposed  system,  the  offending  negro,  before  he  can 
be  punished,  must  be  taken  before  a  magistrate.    You  must  in- 
stitute a  species  of  judicial  procedure  against  the  negro  when  taken 
before  the  magistrate  j  the  whip  can  only  be  used  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magistrate ;  and  you  rob  the  whip  of  half  its  terrors  by 
the  delay  ;  and  you  will  have  to  make  up  for  this  in  the  increased 
severity  of  punishment.    The  planters  say  that  there  has  been  no 
cruelty,— I  do  not  say  that  there  has  been  cruelty, — I  have  re- 
peatedly admitted  that  there  has  not  been  j  it  is  not  cruelty, — it  is 
necessity}  for,  as  long  as  slavery  exists,  you  must  have  the  whip; 
and,  if  the  whip  is  placed  at  a  distance,  depend  upon  it,  when  it  is 
used,  it  must  be  used  with  greater  severity.    But,  again  I  ask, 
will  the  people  of  England  pay  20,000,0001.  that  all  the  horrors 
of  slavery  may  be  continued  ?    But  even  this  will  not  be  the  worst 
that  will  befall  you.    I  am  as  sure,  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence, 
that  a  recurrence  of  the  old  system  of  violence  will  produce  an 
insurrection  in  Jamaica  in  1834,  as  it  burst  out  in  St.  Domingo 
in  1794.    The  slaves  will  believe  that,  when  they  are  free,  they 
will  obtain  wages  for  their  labour  j  but,  when  they  find  their  hopes 
of  freedom  and  of  wages  are  destroyed,  I  am  sure  the  result  will 
be  what  1  have  stated— -I  fear  that  there  will  be  no  further  hopes 
of  peace.    I  have  received  more  communications  from  Jamaica  than 
perhaps  any  other  individual,  not  only  from  the  missionaries,  but 
from  others  not  friendly  to  my  views,  and  they  all  concur  in  this 
point— that  you  will  run  the  risk  of  great  dangers  if  you  do  not 
satisfy  the  just  demands  of  the  negroes.    I  have  letters  in  my 
possession  from  gentlemen,  who  have  taken  no  part  in  this  question, 
in  which  it  is  stated  thut  insurrection  is  to  be  dreaded  if  this  is  not 
done.    What,  I  would  ask,  was  the  cause  of  the  late  insurrection 
in  Jamaica  ?    It  was  the  determination,  on  the  part  of  the  negroes 
not  to  work  without  wages.    I  make  this  assertion  on  the  authority 
of  the  confessions  of  the  commanders  of  the  negroes  in  the  late 
insurrection,  taken  before  they  were  executed.  One  of  the  generals, 
whose  name  was  Sharp,  sent  to  my  informant  a  few  minutes  before 
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he  was  executed,  and  said, — "  I  know  that  we  are  free — I  read  it 
in  tbe  English  newspapers — I  have  token  an  oath  not  to  work  after 
Christmas  without  satisfaction  for  my  labour,  and  I  will  not  do  to.*' 
Another  said,  that  he  hod  been  advised  by  his  comrades  to  say  to 
bis  master  when  he  came  to  order  him  to  work,  "  I  will  not  do'  so, 
unless  I  get  wages."  Another  said,  that  he  went  to  his  master 
and  said,  "  Buckra,  we  will  not  rebel,  but  we  will  not  work  with- 
out satisfaction.  We  have  worked  long  enough  for  Ruckra  without 
wages,  and  we  will  not  work  for  him  so  any  longer/'  This  is  the 
case  which  I  have  to  lay  before  the  House,  and  if  such  a  remedy 
as  I  have  suggested  is  not  applied,  I  fear  that  something  worse 
may  arise.  What  I  now  want  is,  that  the  period  of  probation  or 
apprenticeship  shall  be  reduced  to  the  shortest  possible  period  com- 
patible with  the  establishment,  on  just  principles,  of  a  system  of 
free  labour  for  adequate  wages.  We  have  already  tried,  in  another 
part  of  our  dominions,  the  experiment  of  emancipating  30,000 
persons  within  the  last  four  years,  and  no  experiment  could  have 
answered  better.  I  allude  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Hottentots  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  result  of  their  emancipation  fur- 
nishes an  example  which  tells  both  ways.  They  were  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  apprenticeship — they  are  now  in  a  state  of  freedom.  I 
will  not  go  to  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  as  to  their  con- 
dition, as  he  is  one  of  my  friends,  and  agrees  with  me  as  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  immediate  emancipation.  1  will  quote  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Barrow,  who,  speaking  of  them,  observed,  "  That  in  their  state 
of  apprenticeship  they  were  in  a  state  of  existence  to  which  that  of 
slavery  is  a  state  of  comparative  happiness."  Now,  again,  there  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  that  colony.  This  gentleman  states, 
"  That  these  apprentices  were  in  a  much  more  degruded  state  than 
the  slaves  themselves,  and  that  they  are  proverbially  indolent  and 
improvident."  I  saw  Sir  George  Murray  upon  the  subject,  and  I 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  seemed  to  entertain  the  most 
just  and  proper  notions  upon  it.  An  Order  in  Council  was  sent  out, 
and,  in  the  interim,  owing  to  the  exertion  of  General  Bourke,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  similar  order  hod  been  issued.  The  Order  in 
Council  fortunately  left  nothing  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  autho- 
rities, but  was  in  itself  imperative.  There  was  a  great  outcry  raised, 
but  mark  the  result :  though  some  temporary  inconvenience  was 
felt  at  letting  loose  at  once  30,000  persons  in  a  state  of  the  lowest 
degradation,  yet  in  six  months'  time  (I  have  this  from  the  commander 
of  the  district),  25,000  out  of  the  3O,000hod  returned  to  their  work, 
were  working  a  great  deal  better  than  they  had  ever  done  before  ; 
and  everybody  was  satisfied  that  there  was  a  great  improvement  in 
their  condition.  The  other  5OO0  settled  on  some  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Kat  River.  The  Boors  said,  "  You  had  better  give 
the  lands  to  baboons  jw  but  the  land  now  is  a  perfect  garden  ;  and  I 
believe  there  is  not  anywhere  to  be  found  a  more  industrious  com- 
munity in  the  British  possessions.  A  person,  writing  upon  the  spot, 
tells  me  in  a  letter, — 

"  I  am  at  present  in  the  midst  of  4000  Hottentots,  as  well  fed, 
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as  well  clothed,  as  active,  and  industrious,  and  having  as  large  a 
shtire  of  intelligence  and  piety,  as  could  probably  be  found  among  as 
many  Scotch  peasants  in  our  highly- favoured  country." 

Several  Honourable  Members. — Hear!  Hear! 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — Now  give  me  leave  to  say,  as  this  excites 
a  laugh,  that  the  gentleman  from  whom  I  received  this  letter  is 
himself  a  Scotchman,  and  a  very  intelligent  Scotchman,  and  there- 
fore thoroughly  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  In 
another  letter,'  dated  March  7,  1833,  be  says,  (what  will  perhaps 
excite  another  laugh,)  **  I  see  in  this  village,  Scotland  in  ber  best 
days/* 

Several  Honourable  Members. — Hear  !  Hear  ! 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — My  correspondent  adds, — 

"  What  the  Hottentots  have  done  in  the  cultivation  of  lands,  since 
1829,  astonishes  their  friends,  and  enrages  those  who  think  that 
Hottentots  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  hold  either  cattk 
or  lands/' 

Again  he  says, — 

"The  Kat  River  Settlement  furnishes  one  of  the  most  splendid 
illustrations  of  the  absurdity  of  all  the  hackneyed  objections  to  the 
freedom  of  the  slaves,  from  the  necessity  of  making  them  lit  for 
freedom.  We  have  in  the  settlement  above  3000  Hottentots  and 
Irishmen,  who  come  from  the  most  barbarous  parts  of  the  country, 
and  who  seem,  as  by  a  miracle,  to  be  raised  into  active  and  indus- 
trious cultivators  of  the  soil.  During  the  three  years  that  this  settle- 
ment has  existed,  it  has  not  furnished  any  instance  of  an  offender  to 
be  tried  by  the  circuit  courts.*' 

I  have  the  same  information  from  Captain  Stockenst  rom.  the  coin  - 
mandcr  of  the  district,  who  has  Intel v  arrived  from  that  country,  ami 
who  confirms  everything  stated  by  the  gentleman  whose  letter  1 
have  quoted.  **  The  last  thing  that  occurred  to  me/'  said  Captain 
Stockenstrom,  "  before  I  left  the  settlement,  was  an  offer  from  some 
Hottentot  farmers,  who  bad  been  in  a  state  of  slavery,  to  supply  the 
army  with  forage."  From  these  facts  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
drawing  the  inference,  that  if  you  emancipate  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  hold  out  to  them  the  natural  inducement  to  work,  you 
will  not  find  it  difficult  to  get  them  to  work.  But  if  you  withhold  that 
inducement, — if  you  refuse  to  give  them  wages, — they  will  naturally 
refuse  to  work,  and  the  consequences  will  be  injurious  to  them  in 
the  first  instance,  and  dangerous  to  the  planters  in  the  second.  In 
the  firm  conviction  that  we  can  do  nothing  half  so  good — half  so 
satisfactory — half  so  safe — as  to  bring  the  natural  motives  of  men 
to  exertion  into  full  play,  I  conclude  by  moving  the  resolution  of 
which  I  gave  notice,  viz. : — 

"  That  it  bean  instruction  to  the  Committee  that  they  shall  not,  for 
the  sake  of  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  masters,  impose  any  re* 
straint  or  obligation  on  the  negro,  which  shall  not  be  necessary 
for  his  own  welfare,  and  for  the  general  peace  and  order  of  society  ; 
and  that  they  shall  limit  the  duration  of  any  temporary  restrictions 
which  may  be  imposed  upon  the  freedom  of  the  negroes,  to  the 
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shortest  period  which  may  be  necessary  to  establish,  on  just  prin* 
ciples,  the  system  of  free  labour  for  adequate  wages.*' 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — The  principle  which  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  Honourable  Gentleman's  intention  again  to  bring  under 
consideration,  having  been  already  subjected  to  a  very  long  and  very 
close  discussion,  and,  necessarily,  arising  again  in  the  discussion, 
which  roust  take  place  upon  the  particular  clause  in  Committee,  I 
think,  unless  the  Honourable  Gentleman  has  some  ulterior  objects  in 
view — some  future  course  of  proceeding  to  chalk  out, — he  might 
have  rested  upon  the  general  principle  which  the  House  affirmed  in 
passing  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  have  abstained  from 
moving  any  amendment  until  we  came  to  the  consideration  of  the 
details  of  the  measure  in  Committee.  But  before  we  do  this,  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  seems  to  be  desirous  of  having  another  dis- 
cussion upon  the  principle  of  apprenticeship.  If  I  wished  to  avoid 
this  discussion,  I  might  shelter  myself  under  the  declaration,  that 
the  House  has  already  bound  itself  to  the  system  of  apprenticeship, 
and  that  it  is  inconsistent  first  to  pass  resolutions  on  which  a  Bill  is 
to  be  founded,  and  then  to  move  an  instruction,  compelling  the 
House  to  strike  out  the  main  principle  of  those  resolutions,  and  to 
substitute  another  totally  different  in  its  stead.  But  I  have  no  wish 
to  shrink  from  the  discussion  into  which  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
invites  me  to  enter,  although  I  confess  I  did  hear,  with  considerable 
surprise,  the  assertion,  that  from  the  time  that  1  made  the  speech, 
of  which  he  has  been  been  pleased  to  speak  in  such  flattering  terms, 
every  alteration  that  has  been  made  in  this  measure,  has  been  an 
alteration  in  favour  of  the  planter,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  slave. 
Am  I  misrepresenting  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  when  I  state  that 
that  is  the  charge  which  he  brings  against  the  Government  ?  I 
believe  not.  Let  us  ioquire,  then,  how  far  this  charge  is  well 
founded. 

When  I  first  introduced  this  Bill  to  the  House,  these  were  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  the  slaves  :— 

*'  For  seveu  hours  and  a  half  a-day  you  shall  labour  for  the  benefit 
of  your  masters  j  for  the  remaining  hours  of  the  day  you  shall  be 
free  to  labour  for  yourselves.  We  will  fix  a  scale  of  wages  for 
you  j  but  the  amount  of  those  wages  which,  by  constant  exertion 
for  seven  hours  and  a  half  a-day,  you  shall  not  only  earn  but  be 
compelled  to  labour,  for  the  whole  of  these  wages  shall  not  go  to 
yourselves — not  to  the  advantage  of  your  families— not  to  the  in- 
crease of  your  comforts — but  they  shall  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  State, 
as  the  price  of  your  emancipation,  at  the  end  of  twelve  years." 

I  ask  whether  that  was  or  was  not  the  original  plan  ? — and  I  ask 
whether  1  did  not  uccede  to  the  principle  advanced  by  the  Honour- 
able Gentleman,  and  supported  by  other  Honourable  Members  in 
this  House,  that  whatever  time  we  gave  to  the  negro  it  should  be 
for  his  own  exclusive  benefit— that  we  should  not  call  upon  him,  out 
of  the  profits  of  his  leisure  time,  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  price  of 
his  emancipation  ?  I  ask  whether  that  alteration  was  not  made — 
and  made  at  the  Honourable  Gentleman's  own  request  ?    And  yet 
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the  Honourable  Gentleman  tells  us,  to-night,  that  every  alteration 
that  has  been  made  since  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  has  been  an 
alteration  to  the  detriment  of  the  slave.  It  has  been  to  the  detriment 
of  the  negro,  then,  that  we  have  given  him  a  fourth  part  of  bis 
time  to  be  entirely  at  bis  own  disposal !  It  bos  been  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  negro,  that  we  have  not  called  upon  him  to  pay  any 
part  of  the  debt  which  he  owes  the  State  for  his  freedom !  It  has 
been  to  the  detriment  of  the  negro,  that  we  have  given  a  new  stimulus 
to  his  industry  by  passing  a  measure  to  secure  to  him  complete  and 
undisputed  possession  of  the  reward  of  his  own  industry !  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Honourable  Member  is  treating  the  Government 
fairly,  when  he  says  that  every  alteration  which  has  hitherto  been 
made  in  this  Bill,  has  been  for  the  detriment  of  the  slave,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  planter.  True  it  is  that  the  loan  originally  proposed, 
as  a  compensation  to  the  planters,  has  since  been  converted  into  a 
gift}  and,  although  I  have  heard  the  argument  from  many  other 
quarters,  I  own  I  was  surprised  to  bear  it  contended  by  the  Ho- 
nourable Member  for  Weymouth,  that  this  was  a  great  change  for 
the  benefit  of  the  planter.  Why,  what  was  the  sum  at  first  proposed 
for  *  Was  it  not  first  a  loan  to  the  West  India  proprietors  to  be 
lepaid  by  the  negro,  and  afterwards  changed  to  a  grant  from  this 
country  without  any  repayment ;  and  is  this  what  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  calls  a  detriment  to  the  negro  I  Is  this  what  he,  in  his 
sympathy  for  the  condition  of  the  slave,  (and  no  man  honours  the 
Honourable  Gentleman's  feelings  in  that  respect  more  than  I 
do),  thinks  nn  advantage  to  the  planter  which  he  ought  to  de- 
precate as  injurious  to  the  negro  ?  But  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
complains  of  another  alteration,  not  merely  in  the  details,  but  in  the 
whole  principle  of  the  Bill.  He  says  that  in  the  first  instance  I 
came  forward  and  in  strong  terms — (not  stronger  than  I  felt — not 
stronger  than  1  feel  now), — deprecated  the  leaving  the  details  of  this 
measure  to  be  arranged  by  the  colonial  legislatures.  I  say  so  still : 
I  should  deprecate  leaving  to  the  colonial  assemblies  the  choice  of 
whether  they  would  or  would  uot  put  an  end  to  the  condition  of 
slavery.  And  this  I  have  said  over  and  over  again,  that  experience 
shews  us  that  they  have  made  so  little  progress, — have  advanced 
but  so  few  steps  with  the  avowed  and  palpable  object  of  leading  to 
the  final  extinction  of  slavery,  that  I  did  think  (using  very  nenrly  the 
words  which  the  Honourable  Gentleman  himself  used  some  years 
ago)  that  the  time  was  come  when  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect, 
not  the  immediate  abolition,  (for  that  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
never  asked  for,  to  that  his  most  sanguine  expectations  never  carried 
him,)  but  when  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  Legis- 
lature should  take  such  steps  as  should  lead  certainly,  and  at  no 
distant  period,  to  the  total  extinction — of  slavery.  Have  we,  or  have 
we  not,  taken  such  steps  I  If  the  Honourable  Gentleman  will  allow 
us  to  go  into  Committee,  he  will  find  it  enacted  among  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill,  that  from  and  after  the  1st  of  August,  18S4,  slavery  is 
not  only  to  cease  in  the  British  colonies,  but  that  the  attempt  to 
continue  any  man  in  that  state,  is  to  be  a  criminal  offence.    Is  that 
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no  step  tending  to  the  result  which  the  Honourable  Gentleman  so 
much  desires  ?  I  would  put  it  to  my  Honourable  Friend  himself, 
whether,  if  four  or  five  short  years  ago,  any  of  his  most  sanguine 
supporters  or  friends  had  said  to  him, — "  Can  you  believe,  in  your 
boldest  and  most  ambitious  expectations,  that  by  the  1st  of  August, 
1834,  it  shall  be  enacted  by  a  British  Parliament,  that  throughout  all 
the  numerous  colonies  which  own  the  British  sway,  not  only  shall 
slavery  not  exist,  but  be  declared  unlawful ;  that  it  not  only  shall 
not  be  recognized,  but  that  its  very  existence  shall  not  be  contem- 
plated by  the  law,"  I  ask  the  Honourable  Gentleman  whether,  if 
these  expectations  had  been  held  out  to  him  five  years  ago,  he  would 
not  have  been  disposed  to  stigmatize  the  holding  out  of  such  a 
prospect  as  a  base  deception  and  delusion  to  the  poor  negro  ?  Yet 
this  will  be  accomplished. 

Through  all  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  us — difficulties,  the 
immensity  of  which  the  Honourable  Gentleman  well  knows,  we 
have  forced  a  way— I  mean  not  only  the  difficulties  opposed  by 
conflicting  interets,  but  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  deepest  political 
considerations  —difficulties  arising  from  the  change  that  would  be 
effected  in  the  state  of  society  in  countries  owning,  indeed,  the  au- 
thority of  the  British  Parliament,  but  having,  also,  local  legislatures 
and  a  subordinate  authority  of  their  own — difficulties  arising  from 
the  remoteness  of  the  places  legislated  for,  and  from  our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  society  within  them,— difficulties  neces- 
sarily arising  from  nny  attempt  to  effect  a  complete  and  entire 
change  in  the  condition  of  a  population  so  extensive,  in  climates 
so  varied,  in  countries  so  distant,  and  under  laws  so  different  in  their 
separate  regulations — through  all  these  difficulties,  and  through  ali 
those  which  were  opposed  to  us  by  exaggerated  and  extravagant 
desires  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  sincere,  though  I  hope  groundless 
apprehensions  on  the  other, — through  all  these  difficulties  we  have 
struggled,  and,  at  last,  have  got  a  Bill  upon  the  Table  of  this 
House,  which,  in  three  weeks,  if  it  be  not  checked  by  the  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  and  those  who  support  his  views — in  three 
weeks  may  bring  about  the  desirable  result,  that  not  only  by  a 
resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  itself,  which  may  not  be  set  aside,  it  shall  be  declared, 
that  by  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  he  who  lives  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  Crown  knows  not  the  name  of  slavery ! — When  I 
introduced  this  measure,  I  6tated  that  it  was  time  for  the  British 
Parliament  to  act  j  ami  the  British  Parliament  has  acted — has  taken 
a  step,  the  extent  and  force  of  which  has  astounded  even  the 
warmest  and  most  sanguine  friends  of  emancipation.  But  have  I 
ever  stated,  that  in  effecting  the  local  operation  of  the  Bill— in 
adopting  the  local  laws  which  the  new  state  of  society  must  create 
in  the  colonies,  we  should  not  require  the  co-operation  of  the  co- 
lonial legislatures? — that  this  would  not  be  most  desirable — most 
necessary  ?  The  very  contrary  has  been  the  language  which  I  have 
always  held  j  and  an  Honourable  Friend  of  mine  has  just  put  into 
my  hand  a  paper  which  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  this  morping,  and 
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in  which  I  find  a  report  of  what  fell  from  me  oo  a  former  occasion, 
when  speaking  upon  this  subject. 

The  following  passage,  taken  at  random,  will  shew  what  the 
general  tenor  of  my  language  has  been : — 

"  I  entertain  the  most  unfeigned  respect  for  the  wisdom  displayed 
hy  this  House  on  so  many  occasions  ;  hut  I  am  certain  we  shall 
find  ourselves  quite  incompetent  to  legislate  for  eighteen  colonies, 
each  with  different  laws  and  customs  of  its  own,  upon  a  matter  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  state  of  society  in  all  of  them.  This 
is  a  task  in  which  we  must  have  the  assistance  of  the  colonial  legis- 
latures, for  if  we  pass  a  measure  of  this  kind  without  consulting 
them,  or  rather  in  defiance  of  them,  is  it  not  natural  to  suppose 
that  these  colonies  will  avail  themselves  of  a  thousand  opportunities, 
if  not  to  resist,  at  least  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  our  undertaking  Y* 

Here  is  my  former  language,  and  here  is  the  constant  language 
which  I  use  at  this  day.  1  say,  leave  the  colonial  legislatures  with 
a  hope  that  slavery  can  continue — leave  them  with  an  expectation 
that  the  British  Parliament  will  allow  the  present  state  of  things  to 
go  on, — and  you  may  doubt,  you  may  fear,  (uay,  you  may  more 
than  doubt  and  fear,)  that  they  not  only  will  not  take  any  step  to- 
wards immediate  emancipation,  but  that  they  will  not  even  endea- 
vour to  prepare  the  negro  for  it.  But  when  you  shew  to  them 
that  the  step  is  inevitable— when  you  point  out  to  them,  as  we 
propose  to  do  by  this  Bill,  the  mode  in  which  the  6tep  is  to  be 
taken — the  manner  in  which  Parliament  expects  it  to  be  carried  into 
effect — the  conditions  to  which  Parliament  is  ready  to  subscribe  in 
case  of  their  acquiescence — then  I  say  you  may  not  only  safely,  but 
you  must  necessarily,  leave  to  the  colonial  legislatures  the  task  of 
filling  up  and  adopting  the  details  of  your  measure.  Will  any 
Gentleman  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  Bill,  and  look  to  the  pre- 
amble  of  the  clause  introduced  with  this  precise  object  ?  Will  any 
Gentleman  turn  to  the  preamble  of  the  17th  clause— look  at  the 
variety  of  enactments — look  at  the  objects  to  be  accomplished,  and 
the  different  circumstances  under  which  they  are  to  be  accompliahed 
in  every  colony — and  tell  me  whether  it  be  possible,  at  this  period  of 
the  Session,  with  such  information  as  we  possess,  that  the  Parliament 
of  this  country  can  possibly  legislate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
the  effective  operation  of  the  measure  in  all  and  each  of  the  colonies, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  local  legislatures  ?  Doubts  have 
been  entertained  as  to  whether  this  concurrence  can  be  obtained  j 
but  if  you  give  to  these  local  assemblies  the  stimulus  of  hope  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  stimulus  of  fear  on  the  other, — if  you  hold  out  to 
them  not  only  the  expectation,  but  the  positive  certainty  that  a  new 
state  of  society  is  coming  upon  them  which  they  cannot  avert,  but 
which  they  may  prepare  to  meet, — if  you  do  this,  I  say  you  give  them 
the  strongest  motives  which  can  act  upon  individuals  or  societies, 


to  Induce  them  to  co-operate  with  you  in  carrying  your  measures 
into  effect. 
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be  done  by  the  colonial  legislatures.  I  say,  leave  all  that  you  can 
to  the  colonial  legislatures — leave  to  them,  if  you  can,  even  to  do 
that  which  you  could  do  if  they  would  not — leave  to  them  the 
carrying  of  the  whole  measure  into  operation,  if  it  be  possible. 
With  this  view,  and  this  design,  I  have  introduced  into  the  Bill  u 
provision,  that  if  the  colonial  legislatures  should,  before  the  1st  of 
August,  1834,  pass  the  various  enactments,  or  corresponding  enact- 
ments, to  those  contained  in  this  measure,  this  Bill  shall  be  sus- 
pended,— their  Bill  shall  come  into  operation, — under  their  law  these 
results  shall  be  effected — and  they  shall  have  the  credit  with  the 
slaves,  and  with  the  world,  of  having,  by  their  own  legislation,  put 
an  end  to  this  state  of  society.  I  know  not  whether  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  coincides  with  me  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  provision, — 
I  hope  he  does, — I  hope  that  every  Member  of  this  House  feels  too 
deeply  the  importance  of  effecting  this  great  object  in  a  manner  the 
most  conciliating  and  gratifying  to  the  colonies,  to  care  whether  the 
merit  of  effecting  it  shall  appear  to  be  ours  or  theirs.  I,  for  one  at 
least,  do  not  seek  for  this  measure  in  order  that  the  British  Parliament 
may  have  the  exclusive  merit  of  it ;  all  I  care  for  is,  that  the  entire 
freedom  of  the  negro  shall  be  accomplished  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  that  is  possible,  and,  provided  the  colonial  legislatures  will 
achieve  it,  I  am  willing  to  give  to  them  all  the  grace  and  merit 
of  doing  it  as  their  own  act,  leaving  it  only  to  the  British  Par- 
liament to  fix.  the  amount  of  compensation  which  shall  be  given 
to  those  who  may  suffer,  and  which,  I  trust,  this  House  will  not 
refuse  to  afford  them. 

I  now  come  more  particularly  to  the  question  of  apprenticeship. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Honourable  Gentleman  says  that  we  ought  to 
consider  this  with  reference  to  the  negro  only,  and  not  with  refer- 
ence to  the  planter.  I  am  at  issue  with  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
upon  this  ground ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  contend  that  a  period  of 
apprenticeship  is  desirable,  not  only  for  the  master,  but  for  the 
negro  himself.  In  other  words,  to  repeat  the  language  used  by  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  in  1834, 44  I  believe  that  immediate  emanci- 
pation would  be  no  less  ruinous  to  the  slave  than  to  the  master.' 
These  words  were  used  by  the  Honourable  Gentleman  himself  in 
1834,  when  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  some  intermediate  and  pre- 
paratory period  previous  to  final  emancipation  ;  and  seeing  that  the 
slaves  are  not  now  more  advanced  in  that  preparatory  state  thnn 
they  were  at  that  time,  the  Honourable  Gentleman  must  forgive 
me  if  I  quote  his  own  authority  upon  this  point.  Then,  with  regard 
to  compensation,  the  Honourable  Gentleman  says  to  the  planters, 
"Take  it  now,  if  you  can  get  it;  for  another  year  it  will  be  denied 
you  ;  let  the  matter  stand  over  till  next  year,  and  you  will  get  neither 
compensation  nor  apprenticeship."  The  Honourable  Gentleman  is 
mistaken  ;  for  this  House,  acting  upon  the  principles  of  justice,  can- 
not refuse  to  sanction  both.  No  one  knows  better  than  the  Honour- 
able Gentleman,  that,  at  the  time  that  the  resolutions  relative  to  this 
subject  passed  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  slavery  in  the  British 
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possessions  in  part  was  put  an  end  to, — the  work  of  emancipation  was 
done, — tbe  loss  to  the  proprietors  was  certain.  I  trust,  therefore, 
that  this  House  is  too  just, — I  will  not  say  too  generous, — but  too 
just  to  pass  resolutions  which  shall  have  the  moral  effect  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  then  refuse  to  give  its  sanction  to  an  Act  which  is  to 
give  compensation  for  the  loss  necessarily  occasioned  by  carrying 
these  resolutions  into  effect. 

I  distinctly  stated  when  I  introduced  the  measure,  and  I  do  not 
shrink  from  avowing  it  now,  that  I  consider  tbe  period  of  apprentice- 
ship to  be  part  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  tbe  proprietor.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  ready  to  state  distinctly — and  do  not  let  me  be 
misunderstood  upon  the  point — I  am  ready  to  admit  to  tbe  fullest 
extent,  that  when  Honourable  Gentlemen  in  this  House  assented  to 
the  principle  of  apprenticeship,  they  did  not  thereby  bind  themselves 
to  the  term  or  period  for  which  that  apprenticeship  should  endure* 
The  principle  only  was  assented  to  ;  the  term  was  left  open  ;  and  it 
is  perfectly  competent  and  perfectly  consistent  for  any  Gentleman 
who  voted  for  the  principle  of  apprenticeship,  to  vote  for  shortening 
tbe  period  to  which  it  shall  extend,  so  long  as  to  whatever  limit  be 
shall  reduce  it,  he  leaves  it  a  period  of  real  and  bond Jide  apprentice- 
ship.   When  the  Government,  as  a  government — for  I  separate  the 
Government  from  the  House  of  Commons  in  this  matter — when  the 
Government  brought  forward,  upon  their  responsibility,  this  great 
and  important  question,  they  brought  it  forward  not  without  con- 
sideration of  the  interests  deeply  involved  in  this  country,  and  other 
countries,  some  of  which  they  had  not  had  the  same  opportunity  of 
consulting  j — and  I  feel  that  I  need  not  press  upon  the  House  that 
this  is  not  a  question  merely  between  the  West  India  proprietors 
and  the  Government,  but  a  question  in  which  the  interests  of  many 
persons,  resident  in  this  country,  are  closely  and  deeply  concerned. 
Gentlemen  have  only  to  look  each  around  his  own  individual  neigh- 
bourhood, to  see  whether  there  are  not  resident  there  some  persons 
who,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  are  personally  involved  in  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies.    The  ground,  then,  upon 
which  the  Government  felt  it  necessary  to  proceed,  with  respect  to 
the  compensation,  was  a  ground  composed  of  two  separate  calcu- 
lations— tbe  one  being  a  calculation  of  the  amount  proper  to  be  paid 
down,  now,  for  the  immediate  remission  of  one-fourth  of  the  labour 
of  the  negro  j  the  other,  a  calculation  of  the  sum  which  ought  to  be 
paid  for  the  total  remission  of  the  whole  of  the  labour  of  tbe  negro 
at  the  end  of  twelve  years.    Tbe  sum  thus  to  be  paid  as  compen- 
sation to  the  colonists,  has  been  taken,  first,  with  reference  to  the 
estimated  value  of  the  slave  at  the  present  time ;  and,  second,  with 
reference  to  the  interest  which  the  amount  of  that  value,  in  money, 
might  bear  for  twelve  years.    Now,  taking  the  value  of  the  800,000 
slaves  in  the  colonies  at  30,000,000/.,  which  was  assumed  as  the 
ground  of  the  calculation  upon  which  we  proceeded,  an  average  of 
3*1.  io*.  will  be  given  for  each.    It  is  impossible  to  come  to  any 
minute  calculation,  or  to  ascertain,  with  anything  approaching  to 
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perfect  accuracy,  what  the  real  valae  of  a  slave  is  •  but  I  believe, 
when  we  take  37/.  10tf.  a-head,  we  do  not  take  an  exaggerated 
calculation  of  the  average  value. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that,  Inst  year,  or  the  year  before,  a 
Commission  was  issued  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  a  loan 
granted  by  this  House  to  the  colonies,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  that 
Commission  was,  to  ascertain,  by  query  upon  oath,  what  was  the 
value  of  slaves  in  the  different  islands  ?  The  result  of  these  queries, 
addressed  to  the  proprietors  of  twenty-four  different  estates  in 
Jamaica,  comprising  upwards  of  5000  slaves,  gives  an  average  value 
of  something  more  than  401.  a-head.  In  St.  Lucia  and  Barbndoes, 
the  average  is  rather  less,  being  about  381.  10*. ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  in  most  of  the  islands,  the  average  is  between  40l.  ami 
50/.  We  also  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  was  the  average 
amount  for  which  slaves  sold  at  the  judicial  sales  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  different  islands  for  a  considerable  time  back.  I  And 
that,  in  the  five  years  ending  December  1830,  47*i  slaves  were  sold 
in  Jamaica  for  the  payment  of  taxes.  It  is  quite  clear  that  a  slave 
so  sold  does  not  go  for  the  full  value ;  yet  the  average  price  for 
which  each  of  these  472  slaves  sold  was  35/.  I  Of.  sterling.  In  Bar- 
badoes,  the  average  price  upon  the  judicial  sales  is  rather  below  30/. ; 
but  in  Trinidad  it  is  36/.  10*.  1  do  not  state  this  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  that  we  can  arrive,  with  any  accuracy,  at  the  value  of  the 
slaves  ;  but  to  shew  the  House  that  in  assuming  37/.  10*.  as  the 
average  value,  we  have  not  been  proceeding  upon  an  extravagant 
calculation. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  wearying  the  House  by  entering  into  this 
detail ;  but  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
lias  mixed  up  the  two  questions  of  compensation  and  apprenticeship, 
I  am  bound  to  shew  how,  in  the  calculation  upon  which  we  have 
proceeded,  the  period  of  apprenticeship  is  to  form  part  of  the 
compensation  to  the  master. 

Mr.  Fryer. — Why  are  we  to  pay  anything? 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — The  Honourable  Gentleman  asks  me 
a  very  short  and  a  very  pithy  question — "  Why  are  we  to  pay  any- 
thing ?"  My  answer  is — because  the  principles  of  justice  require 
that  we  should  not  take  away  a  man's  property  without  remunerating 
him  for  it— because  the  laws  of  England  have  recognized  the  pro- 
perty which  we  are  now  taking  away — because  we  are  taking  it 
away  without  the  consent  of  the  owners,  and  in  a  mode  which  may 
be  peculiarly—I  will  not  say  offensive,  but  peculiarly— calculated  to 
hurt  their  feelings,  and  to  injure  their  interests  ;  and,  lastly,  because, 
acting  upon  those  principles  of  justice  upon  which,  I  trust,  the 
House  of  Commons  always  will  act,  it  will  not,  in  this  instance,  after 
declaring  that  emancipation  shall  take  place,  attempt  to  carry  that 
declaration  into  effect  without  giving  compensation  to  those  who  may 
suffer  by  it.  But  to  return  to  the  point  to  which  I  was  directing 
the  attention  of  the  House.  I  was  speaking  of  the  difficulty  at  com- 
ing at  the  exact  value  of  the  slaves,  and  at  the  amount  of  loss  which 
the  proposed  measure  would  occasion  to  the  owner.    There  are  so 
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many  small  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  the  calculation,  that  if  an 
error  be  made  with  respect  to  any  one  of  these,  the  result  of  the 
whole  calculation  may  be  greatly  wide  of  the  truth.  In  the  first 
place,  however,  one* fourth  of  the  labour  of  the  negro  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  master,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  negro  himself  j 
but,  for  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  his  labour,  the  master  is  to 
maintain  him.  Now,  the  maintenance,  taken  at  what  I  am  sure  must 
be  considered  a  very  moderate  average,  is  calculated  at  2/.  lOs.  a-head. 
This,  for  800,000  negroes,  would  give  2,000,000..  a-year,  and  the 
one-fourth  of  this  would  be  500,000/.,  which,  at  the  end  of  twelve 
years  would  make  an  enormous  difference  in  the  sum  to  be  paid  to 
the  master.  1  merely  mention  this  to  shew  how  the  omission,  or 
non-consideration  of  a  very  small  item,  may  change  the  character  of 
the  whole  calculation.  Then  we  are  to  take  into  consideration  what 
the  interest  of  the  money  is  to  be ;  because  upon  that  depends  how 
much  the  amount  you  are  now  buying  will  be  worth  at  the  end  of 
any  definite  period.  Before  you  decide  what  precise  sum  you  ought 
to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  slave,  you  must  decide  the  point 
of  whether  you  will  take  the  rate  of  interest  at  as  high  as  10  per 
cent.,  or  as  low  as  6  per  cent.  According  to  the  calculation  that  I 
have  made,  supposing  we  take  30,000,0004.  as  the  value  of  the  whole, 
or  37/.  10j.  as  the  average  value  of  each  slave,  in  the  colonies,  and 
calculate  the  interest  of  money  upou  that  sum  at  6  per  cent.,  the  sum 
you  would  have  to  pay,  as  representing  the  property  of  the  masters 
which  you  are  now  taking  from  the  slave,  would  be  about 
$7,000,0002.  But  if  you  take  the  value  of  the  slaves  at  only 
24,000,000/.,  by  the  interest  of  money  at  10  per  cent.,  then  you  re- 
duce the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  master  to  15,000,000/.,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  maintenance,  which  in  twelve  years  would  amount  to 
between  3,000,000/.  and  4,000,000/.  These  are  really  the  strict 
grounds  upon  which  the  calculation  has  been  made,  of  the  sum 
which  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  master,  now,  for  his  certain  present 
and  certain  prospective  loss  ;  and  the  Honourable  Gentleman  will  not 
fail  to  see  how  very  materially  the  amount  of  the  period  of  apprentice- 
ship enters  into  all  the  calculations  with  regard  to  the  value  of  what 
we  are  taking  from  the  master.  But  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
says,  that  no  man  will  work  who  has  not  one  of  two  stimulants — 
either  the  stimulant  of  hope  or  the  stimulant  of  fear  ;  and  upon  this 
ground  be  contends,  that  if  you  expect  to  obtain  labour  from  the 
negro,  you  must  either  make  him  entirely  free,  aud  give  him 
adequate  wages,  or  else  keep  him  in  a  state  of  absolute  and  uncon- 
trolled corporal  coercion.  "  By  the  scheme  which  you  now  pro- 
pose," adds  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  you  place  him  in  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  situations."  I  admit  that,  to  the 
fullest  extent,  the  scheme  does  not  place  the  negro  in  either  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  situations  j  but  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
Honourable  Gentleman,  I  maintain  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  gives 
him  the  advantage  of  both.  It  takes  away  from  the  master  the  ca- 
pricious exercise  of  the  whip— prevents  him  from  gratifying  any 
vindictive  or  malignaut  feeling  towards  the  slave,  by  indicting  the  lash 
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at  his  own  discretion  j  but  at  the  same  time,  it  takes  from  the  slave 
the  feeling  of  perfect  impunity,  by  transferring  the  power  of  inflict- 
ing punishment  to  the  magistrate,  on  complaint  being  made,  and  the 
offence  being  proved. 

But  when  the  Honourable  Gentleman  speaks  of  the  necessity  of 
having  hope  or  fear  operating  as  stimulants  to  labour,  does  he 
recollect  the  condition  of  apprentices  in  this  country  ?  When  he 
says  that  there  never  has  been  an  instance  in  any  civilized  country, 
of  men  having  worked,  except  under  the  stimulant  of  either  hope  or 
fear,  I  ask,  how  many  there  are  in  this  country  in  the  state  of 
apprenticeship,  who,  if  the  Honourable  Gentleman's  doctrine  be 
admitted,  are  working  without  the  stimulant  of  either  hope  or  fear  > 
They  are  apprentices — How  ?  By  contract.  Who  made  the  con- 
tract ?  Not  they ;  they  were  probably  not  even  consulted — tbey 
were  bound  by  their  parents,  if  they  had  any,  or  by  the  parish 
officers,  if  they  had  none.  They  have  not  the  stimulus  of  hope  in 
the  way  that  the  Honourable  Gentleman  puts  it,  for  wages  they  have 
none  j  on  the  other  hand  they  have  not  the  stimulus  of  fear,  because 
absolute  punishment  cannot  be  inflicted  upon  them,  except  to  a  very 
limited  degree. 

Mr.  Fryer. — The  law  protects  them. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — True  j  but  in  this  instance  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  the  law  protects  them, — that  is  not  the  argument 
of  the  Honourable  Gentleman  behind  me.  The  Honourable  Mem- 
ber who  interrupts  me  entirely  misunderstands  the  question.  The 
Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  says,  "  to  obtaiu  labour  from 
the  negro  you  must  flog  him  to  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  or  else  you 
must  give  him  free  wages."  That  argument,  I  say,  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  fact,  because  there  are  persons  in  this  country  who  are 
bound  for  a  long  time  to  work  for  a  master,  who  work  not  for 
wages,— who  are  under  the  dominion,  not  of  a  master  to  inflict  cor- 
poral punishment  upon  them,  but  under  the  power  and  protection 
of  the  law, — under  which  law  I  propose  to  place  the  negroes,  who 
are  now  in  a  state  of  slavery.  It  is  no  answer  to  me,  to  say  that 
these  men  might  earn  high  wages  if  they  were  in  a  different  state. 
I  am  not  going  into  the  abstract  principles  upon  which  the  Honour- 
able Gentleman  would  contend  that  you  have  no  right  to  keep  any 
man  subject  to  any  conditions,  except  such  as  are  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  laws  of  nature.  That  is  overstating  the  subject  altogether, — 
we  are  to  deal  not  with  abstract  principles,  but  with  realities, — 
we  are  to  look  at  the  artificial  state  of  society  which  has  grown  up 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  of  this  country,  at  the  peculiar 
species  of  property,  in  which  capital  to  an  immense  amount,  also 
under  the  sanction  of  the  British  Legislature,  has  been  vested  ;  and 
at  the  very  dear  and  very  expensive  rate  at  which  the  working 
population  of  the  colonies,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  only  consent 
to  labour  in  some  of  those  branches  of  cultivation  which  it  is  most 
essential  to  keep  up.  Looking,  then,  at  the  question  as  prudent  and 
political  men,  are  we  not  bound,  at  the  time  that  we  arc  taking  essential 
steps  to  alter  a  state  of  society  which  we  think  ought  no  longer  to  be 
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suffered  to  exist, — are  we  not  bound  to  see  that  we  do  not  make  that 
alteration  in  such  a  way  as  to  ruin  those  whose  capital  has  been  em- 
barked under  the  existing  system,  and  whose  fortunes  are  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  course  which  we  now  take?  If  we  find,  then,  that 
the  state  of  society  in  the  colonies  is  such,  or  has  been  such,  that 
labour,  at  its  natural  price,  cannot  be  employed  with  advantage,  is 
it  not  better  to  sacrifice  something  of  these  abstract  principles — 
something  of  these  wild  though  benevolent  theories, — and  to  set 
ourselves  calmly  and  seriously  to  work,  to  put  into  practical  and  safe 
operation  an  experiment  which,  without  exaggeration,  I  may  say  is 
more  mighty,  as  well  as  more  important  and  more  interesting  in  its 
results,  than  any  experiment  ever  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect 
by  uny  nation  in  any  period  of  the  history  of  the  world  ?  Then,  let 
us  ask  the  West  Indians  what  they  say  upon  the  subject.  Do  the 
proprietors  consider  this  apprenticeship  as  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence to  them  ?  Far  from  it  j  they  one  and  all  say,  that,  without 
it,  they  have  no  hope  of  being  able  to  continue  to  cultivate  their 
estates.  They  say,  that  unless  you  provide  that  the  negro  shall  be 
bound  for  a  term  to  the  planter,  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  give  to 
those  who  now  possess  him,  a  certain  portion  of  his  labour  ;  unless 
you  allow  the  proprietor,  for  a  certain  period,  to  have  the  benefit  of 
his  labour  upon  better  terms  than  he  could  otherwise  procure  it ; 
you  will  at  once  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  those  great  and  importaot, 
and  once  opulent  colonies— will  condemn  a  large  number  of  your 
own  countrymen  to  beggary  and  ruin — must  be  prepared  to  see 
the  whole  frame  of  society  and  of  civilization  in  the  West  Indies 
overthrown ;  and  a  new  state  arise,  which,  however  it  may  ulti- 
mately seem  to  be  a  more  perfect  state  of  freedom,  must  begin,  if 
not  in  slavery,  at  least  in  pauperism.— This  is  the  statement  that 
is  made  to  us,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  run  so 
great  and  fearful  a  risk.  I  say  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  negroes 
themselves  that  such  a  risk  should  not  be  run.  It  is  desirable  that 
they  should  see  that  the  strong  hand  which  has  been  pressing 
upon  them  so  long  is  not  at  once  to  be  removed ;  and  that, 
with  the  passing  of  this  measure,  they  are  not  to  be  placed  alto- 
gether beyond  the  control  of  the  law.  Have  I  ever  denied  that  the 
slaves,  if  freed  to-morrow,  would  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  ? 
No  j  it  is  true  that  I  have  indulged  in  no  such  wild  imagining*  as 
the  Honourable  Gentleman  upon  this  point  j  but  I  believe,  that  in 
most  of  the  islands — with  the  exception,  indeed,  of  those  where 
every  inch  of  the  soil  is  occupied,  and  where,  unless  the  slaves  ob- 
tained leave  to  remain  on  the  estates,  they  certainly  would  have  no 
means  whatever  of  maintaining  themselves :  but, — with  these  ex- 
ceptions,— and  I  believe  they  would  be  few, — I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  negroes  would  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  ;  to  raise  sufficient 
to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  moment ;  perhaps  to  secure  some  of 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of4ife.  But  then,  I  say  that  you  go  as  far 
as  legislation  can  go  to  put  a  stop  to  their  hopes  of  rising  higher  ; 
and  1  further  maintain,  that  in  thus  at  once  changing  their  condition, 
and  leaving  them,  without  the  intervention  of  any  preparatory  state. 
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Iheir  own  masters  in  everything,  we  should  be  taking  from  them 
tome  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  to  industry  and  improvement, 
inasmuch  as  we  should  be  the  means  of  withdrawing  the  capital  now 
engaged  in  giving  them  employment ;  for  who,  let  me  ask,  would 
embark,  or,  having  embarked,  would  continue  his  capital  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  colonies,  subject  to  such  risks  as  might  not  unreason- 
ably be  apprehended  from  letting  so  large  a  population  as  that  of 
the  colonial  slaves  at  once  loose  trom  all  restraint.  I  do  not  deny  the 
case  of  the  Hottentot  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Kat  River,  to 
which  the  Honourable  Gentleman  has  referred  j  though  perhaps  the 
small  number  of  cases  which  it  has  presented  for  trial  to  the  circuit 
court  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered  that  as 
yet  there  has  been  no  circuit  court  within  100  miles  of  the  settlement* 
Admitting,  however,  that  this  settlement  is  in  fully  as  prosperous  a 
condition  as  the  Honourable  Gentleman  has  described  it  to  be,  still 
I  must  say  that  it  is  not  a  case  nt  all  analogous  to  the  present.  I 
can  easily  imagine,  without  detracting  from  the  merits  of  these  Hot* 
tentots — (and  in  justice  to  them  I  am  bound  to  say  thatl  have  heard 
the  best  report  ot  them)  I  can  easily  imagine — indeed  it  is  nothing 
more  than  perfectly  natural — that  if  you  give  a  number  of  men,  almost 
in  any  state  of  society,  a  certain  portion  of  land,  and  tell  them  that  to 
its  cultivation,  and  to  that  alone,  they  must  look  for  support,  their  own 
necessities  will  stimulate  them  to  exert  their  industry  upon  it — first, 
for  the  supply  of  their  mere  physical  wants  ;  and  afterwards,  probably, 
of  comforts.  But  is  that  a  state  to  which  we  should  wish  to  see  our 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies  reduced  ?  Is  it  not  our  interest,  as  well 
as  our  duty,  to  place  them  in  a  condition  in  which  they  may  not 
only  supply  their  physical  wants,  but  in  which  they  may  continue  to 
contribute  to  the  wealth,  the  strength,  the  maritime  power,  and  the 
commercial  supremacy  of  that  great  empire,  under  whose  dominion 
they  are  placed? 

There  is  one  other  point  to  which  the  Honourable  Gentleman  has 
referred,  with  respect  to  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  which  I 
cannot  allow  to  pass  by  without  notice.  He  states  that  that  system 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  only  framed  for  a  portion  of  the  Bill  which 
has  since  been  abandoned.  The  Honourable  Gentleman  will  excuse 
me  for  stating  that  he  is  quite  mistaken  in  that  matter.  The  system 
of  apprenticeship  was  framed  from  a  conviction  of  its  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  interest  not  only  of  the  master,  but  of  the  slave  also  j 
and  although  the  period  for  which  it  was  originally  proposed  that  it 
should  subsist  has  been  altered,  the  principle  of  the  proposed  ap- 

fi^enticeship  remains  unchanged.  It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  the 
lonourable  Gentleman's  amendment  is  as  inapplicable,  as  little 
adapted  to  embrace  the  object  he  has  in  view,  as  it  is  vague  and  un- 
defined in  itself.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mere  main- 
tenance of  the  negro — and  the  mere  maintenance  of  peace  and  good 
order,  are  not  the  only  objects  that  are  sought  to  be  obtained  by  this 
Bill.  Yet  the  Honourable  Gentleman's  amendment  is  this  : — "  That 
it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  on  the  Slavery  Abolition  Bill, 
that  they  shall  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the 
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master,  impose  any  restraint  or  obligation  on  the  negro,  which  shall 
not  be  necessary  for  his  own  welfare,  and  for  the  general  peace  and 
order  of  society." — But  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  is  to  be  for  the 
"  welfare" of  the  negro?  The  resolution  goes  on  to  say,  "that  they 
shall  limit  the  duration  of  any  temporary  restrictions  which  may  be 
imposed  on  the  freedom  of  the  negroes,  to  the  shortest  period  which 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  it  on  just  principles."  What  are  those 
principles,  and  who  is  to  define  them  ? — "  the  system  of  free  labour 
for  adequate  wages."  In  the  name  of  good  fortune,  who  is  to  decide 
what  are  to  be  considered  "  adequate  wages?"  Does  the  Honour- 
able Gentleman  mean  by  "  adequate  wages"  the  full  value  which  the 
negro  may  set  upon  his  labour?  The  master  is,  by  this  Bill,  bound 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  nourish — to  support,  in  time  of  sickness,  the 
negroes  on  his  estate,  and  that  for  three-fourths  of  his  labour- 
that  is,  for  seven  hours  and  a  half  in  the  day.  Will  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  say  that  that  is  not  adequate  wages  ?  I  suppose  that  by 
"  adequate  wages"  the  Honourable  Gentleman  means  the  maximum 
price  of  labour,  and  that  the  negroes  are  to  come  to  the  possession 
of  entire  freedom  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  If  he  means  this, 
he  means  what,  without  his  intending  it,  must  bring  inevitable  ruin 
on  the  masters,  and  eventually  be  most  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  slaves  themselves. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  one  other  topic  to  which  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  adverted — I  mean  the  fear  of  insurrection  in  the  colonies, 
if  this  or  that  course  should  be  taken.  The  Honourable  Gentleman 
has  spoken  in  a  spirit  of  prophecy  as  to  what  must  be  the  result  of 
refusing  what  he  considers  this  act  of  justice  to  the  negroes.  Upon 
this  I  will  only  observe,  that  there  are  more  prophecies  which  tend 
materially  to  bring  about  their  own  fulfilment.  From  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  and  soul  1  acquit  the  Honourable  Gentleman  of  any, 
the  smallest,  desire  or  wish  to  lead  to  such  a  result.  I  know  that 
he  would  feel  the  deepest  abhorrence  at — I  know  that  he  would 
sbrink  with  horror  from  the  responsibility  of  having  been  in  any 
way,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  means  of  leading  to  the  shedding 
of  one  drop  of  human  blood.  Yet,  when  a  measure  is  brought  for- 
ward upon  which,  if  the  masters  of  the  slaves  do  not  resist  or  oppose 
you,  they,  at  all  events,  contend  that  you  are  dealing  out  to  them, 
and  to  their  interests,  the  hardest  measure  of  bare  justice  ;  if,  when 
you  have  brought  forward  a  measure  pressing  so  materially  upon  them, 
and  upon  their  interests,  leading  at  once  to  the  complete  termination 
of  all  that  in  justice  can  be  called  slavery,  and  leading,  certainly  at  the 
distance  of  only  a  very  short  period,  to  that  which  will  be  a  complete 
and  entire  equality  of  civil  rights  between  every  class  of  men  in  every 
portion  of  the  Kings  dominions — if,  when  such  a  measure  is  brought 
forward,  the  slaves  are  taught,  by  expressions  which  go  out  thither,  in 
words  and  in  print,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  holding,  and 
deservedly  holding,  so  much  influence  over  their  minds  as  the  Honour- 
able Member  for  Weymouth — if,  I  say,  when  a  measure  of  this  kind 
is  brought  forward,  the  slaves  are  taught  to  believe  that  it  is  the  grave 
and  deliberate  opinion  of  the  great  party  to  which  the  Honourable 
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Gentleman  i*  attached,  that  in  this  Bill  they  can  discover  nothing  bat 
injustice,  and  hardship,  and  cruelty  to  the  slaves ;  that  the  whole  is  a 
mockery  and  delusion  ;  that  while  the  negro  is  beguiled  with  the  pros- 
pect of  freedom,  a  heavier  yoke  of  slavery  is,  in  fact,  preparing  for 
him  ;  and  that  the  natural  consequence  of  such  a  measure  is,  to  lead 
to  insurrection  and  bloodshed — if  language  of  this  description,  aris- 
ing from  such  an  authority  as  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth, 
be  conveyed  to  the  colonies,  I  entreat  him  to  consider  what  its  effect 
may  be,  and  how  fatally  it  may  tend  to  realize  (which  God  forbid  it 
should)  the  anticipations  which  he  has  expressed.  I  entreat  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  to  treat  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by 
the  Government  with  fair  and  common  justice ;  and  if  they  do  not 
go  to  the  full  extent  which  he,  in  his  sanguine  view,  thinks  necessary, 
1  entreat  him  to  look  back,  first,  to  what  were  his  own  feelings  and 
opinions  upon  this  subject  not  many  years  ago,  and  then,  in  directing 
the  minds  of  those  over  whom  he  has  so  great  and  just  an  influence, 
to  point  out  to  them  the  real  advantages  and  substantial  benefits  which 
they  will  receive — to  tell  them  to  realize  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  England  by  a  peaceable  submission  to  the  laws  which  must  be 
framed  to  meet  their  improved  condition,  to  prove  by  their  steady 
and  industrious  life,  by  their  honesty,  by  their  integrity,  by  their  im- 
provement in  moral  and  religious  knowledge, — that  they  are  worthy 
of  the  great  boon  which  the  justice  and  humanity  of  the  British  nation 
is  prepared  to  bestow  upon  them  at  so  costly  a  sacrifice  to  itself. 

Mr.  Macau  lay. — Although  I  have  not  yet  taken  any  part,  what- 
ever, in  the  discussion  of  this  most  important  measure,  yet  I  believe 
that  no  person  waited  with  more  impatience  for  its  first  introduction — 
has  watched  with  greater  anxiety  every  step  of  its  progress— has  seen 
with  greater  pleasure  the  valuable  provisions  which  it  contains,— or, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  viewed  with  equal  pain  what  I  cannot  but  con- 
sider its  defects  and  blemishes — than  I  have  done.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  feelings  of  considerable  embarrassment  and  much  reluctance, 
that  I  rise  to  express  my  opinion  of  the  Bill  generally,  and  of  those 
parts  in  particular  to  which  the  amendment  of  my  Honourable  Friend 
refers.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  duty  which  I  shall  discharge  most  imperfectly ; 
and  I  will  only  entreat  of  the  House  to  extend  to  me  on  this  occasion 
that  indulgence  which  I  have  experienced  on  former  occasions,  when 
1  have  addressed  it  with  a  less  harassed  mind,  and  therefore  with 
greater  confidence.  1  need  not,  I  am  sure,  say  that  I  have  every  dis- 
position not  only  to  do  justice  to,  but  to  allow  the  greatest  credit  for 
the  conduct  of  those  with  whom  I  usually  act ;  and  if  there  be  some 
parts  of  this  Bill  of  which  I  disapprove,  I  have  no  doubt  that  those,  as 
well  as  every  other  part  of  it,  have  emanated  from  the  purest,  most 
upright,  and  most  benevolent  motives.  Previously  to  entering  into 
the  question,  loo,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  any  misunderstanding 
with  others,  I  beg  to  disclaim  any  unfriendly  feeling  towards  any 
one  of  the  interests  concerned  in  this  measure ;  and  in  the  course  I 
am  about  to  take,  I  think  1  shall  prove  that,  as  I  am  not  disposed 
to  sacrifice  principle  to  party  attachment  on  the  one  hand,  so  am  I 
equally  indisposed  to  sacrifice  to  popular  clamour  the  just  rights  of 
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the  planters  on  the  other.  It  it  my  wish  duly  to  consider,  and 
maturely  to  weigh,  the  claims  of  every  interest  involved ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  that,  of  all  the  considera- 
tions before  us,  the  greatest  and  most  important  is  that  of  finally 
abolishing,  with  the  utmost  possible  despatch,  every  shadow  of  the  hor- 
rible enormity  with  which  we  have  principally  to  deal.  There  are 
three  objects  contemplated  by  the  Bill.  To  the  first— the  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  British  colonies — I  give  my  fullest  and  most 
unqualified  approbation.  1  believe  the  greatest  political  evil  which 
ever  existed  in  society,  is  slavery;  and  I  confess,  when  I  think 
of  the  state  of  society  which  has  hitherto  existed  in  our  colonies, 
I  feel  almost  ashamed  of  the  enthusiasm  which  1  have  sometimes 
felt  in  domestic  subjects  at  home —  such,  for  instance,  as  the  re- 
moval of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities  and  the  reform  of  our 
system  of  representation.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  worst 
form  of  foreign  despotism  and  colonial  slavery,  in  favour  of  the 
former.  Where  is  a  despotism  to  be  found  that  can  do  more  than 
the  work  of  war,  of  famine,  and  of  pestilence?  Where  is  the  pes* 
tilence,  the  war,  the  famine,  that  can  effectually  keep  down  the 
tendency  of  the  human  race  to  increase  and  multiply  ?  In  all  wars, 
even  in  our  last  sanguinary  contest,  the  increase  of  the  species  went 
on  ;  ambition  could  not  destroy  so  fast  as  nature  repaired ;  fresh  life 
speedily  repaired  the  chasms"  of  even  a  Leipsic,  a  Borodino,  and  a 
Waterloo.  Plagues,  which  have  the  most  horrible  celebrity  in  his- 
tory, thinned  the  population,  and  labour  was  enhanced ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  scourge  was  checked,  the  population  multiplied  again,  and 
the  equilibrium  was  restored.  In  these  colonies,  alone,  we  have  the 
experience  of  a  society  in  which  there  is  a  constant  diminution  of 
labourers,  whilst  no  salutary  effect  follows  to  the  survivors.  It  is 
a  state  of  which  the  evils  are  altogether  unparalleled.  The  question, 
then,  is,  whether  slavery  should  be  abolished  or  mitigated  ?  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that,  in  abolishing  slavery,  the  Government  have  pur- 
sued the  right  course;  and  if  there  is  any  part  of  their  conduct 
which  I  disapprove,  it  is  that  there  appears  to  be  some  degree  of 
leaning  towards  the  mitigating,  rather  than  the  abolishing  principle. 
1  hold  the  mitigation  of  slavery — with  some  qualification— -to  be  a 
thing  impossible.  The  Government  have  attempted  to  mitigate  it  by 
providing  a  church  establishment,  but  that  is  nothing  at  all, — it  does 
not  touch  the  essentia)  principle  of  slavery.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  slavery  is  not  a  thing  in  which  there  are  abuses,  which,  if  re- 
moved, some  good  would  remain.  The  abuses  of  slavery  are  slavery 
itself.  It  is  a  system  of  pure  unmixed  terror.  Terror  is  the  sole 
security  which  the  master  can  possess, — and,  if  slavery  is  mitigated 
merely,  the  quantum  of  terror  is  only  reduced,  and  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  terror  equally  is  reduced  the  master's  security.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  giving  the  slave  liberty,  we  give  the  strongest  security  for 
social  order.  For  these  reasons,  1  have  from  the  be^inninc:  dissented 
more  from  the  mitigators  than  from  any  other  class  of  politicians. 
In  a  country  like  this,  where  the  intelligent  labourers — (and  all  above 
the  very  lowest  class  are  intelligent)— have  an  equal  interest  with 
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their  employers  in  maintaining  ihe  peace  and  good  order  of  society ; 
we  may  laugh  at  political  unions,  and  libels,  and  seditious  speeches, 
and  even  overt  acts  of  excess  and  disorder ;  but  to  tell  masters  in 
the  colonies  that  they  must  be  mild,  be  kind,  be  merciful  to  their 
slaves,  is,  in  fact,  to  tetl  them  to  hold  out  their  throats  to  their 
knives.  Mitigatiou,  therefore,  is,  in  fact,  impossible,  aud  I  approve 
of  my  Right  Honourable  Friend's  putting  at  the  head  of  this  Bill 
these  words,  "  A  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the 
British  Colonies."  Agreeing,  therefore,  most  cordially  in  that  part 
of  the  Bill,  I  shall,  also,  give  my  fullest  support  to  another  part  of 
the  Bill,  which  is  the  most  unpopular  part,— I  mean  that  by  which 
it  is  enacted  that  the  owners  of  slaves  shall  be  compensated ;  and 
I  am  prepared  to  take  my  full  share  of  the  unpopularity  of  that  part 
of  the  measure.  I  know  that  there  are  excellent  persons,  whom  I 
respect,  who  utterly  detest  the  principle  of  compensation, — not  on 
pecuniary  grounds, — not  because  they  begrudge  the  money, — but  on 
principle  alone  ;  but  I  hold  that  the  owners  of  slaves  have  a  distinct 
right  to  compensation.  1  do  not  think  that  as  against  the  slave  the 
master  as  any  such  right;  and  if  there  were  no  other  alternative 
than  that  slavery  should  not  be  abolished,  or  that  the  owners  should 
receive  compensation  from  the  slave,  I  should  deny  them  such  com- 
pensation} for,  highly  as  I  value  the  rights  of  property,  I  would  not 
set  in  competition  with  the  right  to  compensation  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  negro, — that  which  God  and  nature  has  made  his  own.  If  I 
were  obliged  to  rob  somebody,  I  would  rob  the  planter  of  his  pro- 
perty rather  than  the  slave  of  his  limbs.  But  I  deny  that  we  are 
reduced  to  any  such  alternative.  I  admit  the  right  of  the  planter  to 
compensation  as  against  the  State,  though  I  utterly  deny  his  right 
to  compensation  as  against  the  slave.  The  public  faith  has  been 
pledged  to  him  by  law  as  well  as  by  prescription,  and  we  cannot 
possibly  avoid  fulfilling  that  pledge  without  a  gross  breach  of  public 
faith.  I  know  it  is  said  out-of  doors,— we  see  it  in  every  pamphlet, 
we  hear  it  at  every  public  meeting, — that  though  the  public  faith  may 
have  been  pledged,  no  contract  can  bind  us  to  crime.  Slavery,  it  is 
said,  is  a  crime ;  it  is  a  crime  to  hold  a  fellow-creature  in  bondage, 
and  no  title  to  compensation  can  arise  out  of  crime.  Against  that 
doctrine  I  have  protested,  as  leading  to  consequences  most  per- 
nicious and  immoral ;  as  a  doctrine  which,  if  its  monstrous  con- 
sequences were  pointed  out,  would  be  regarded  with  horror  by  the 
most  licentious  schools  of  casuistry.  I  admit  that  no  contract  can 
hind  to  crime,  and  that  slavery  is  a  crime  j  that  even  if  we  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  abet  slavery,  the  obligation  would  be  void  by  its 
atrocity.  But  the  consequence  contended  for  by  no  means  follows. 
If  the  question  were  whether  we  were  to  violate  public  faith  or  per- 
petuate slavery,  I  should  say,  "  violate  public  faith."  This  is  not, 
however,  the  state  of  the  case :  there  is  another  alternative.  If  we 
adopt  the  principle,  that  because  there  is  a  crime*  involved  in  this 
system,  therefore  we  are  discharged  from  the  observance  of  all  con- 
tracts cooaected  with  it,  we  should  establish  a  precedent  which  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  all  reform,  and  which  is  opposed  to  all  morality. 
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— I  fear  that  I  am  detaining  the  House  too  long  upon  this  point ; 
that  my  argument  becomes  wearisome;  bot  it  is  a  point  of  srreat  im- 
portance, and  I  am,  therefore,  desirous  of  being  indulged  for  a  very 
few  moments  longer  upon  it,  while  I  endeavour  to  make  my  views 
and  opinions  with  respect  to  it  as  plain  and  intellible  as  possible. — 
I  conceive,  I  say,  that,  if  we  once  admit  the  principle,  that  we  are 

itered  into  under  a 


at  liberty  to  dispense  with  all  contracts  ent 
which  we  now  reprobate,  but  which  we  formerly  sanctioned,  we  shall 
establish  a  precedent  of  the  most  monstrous  and  pernicious  descrip- 
tion. To  illustrate  the  working  of  such  a  principle,  I  will  take  a 
case  from  common  life: — suppose  a  Catholic  gentleman  to  order  an 
image  to  be  made  for  his  chapel,  formed  of  the  richest  materials,  by  a 
first-rate  artist; — suppose  him,  after  great  skill  and  labour  have  been 
employed  upon  the  work,  and  it  has  been  finished  in  a  perfect  man- 
ner, to  say  to  the  artist, — "  I  cannot  pay  you  for  your  work.  I  was 
yesterday  in  darkness :  but  1  am  now  a  Protestant.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Protestant  religion  is  the  only  true  one, — that  image-worship 
is  sinful, — that  our  contract  is  sinful, — and  that  I  cannot,  therefore, 
complete  it."  Could  such  an  answer  as  that  be  considered  as  satis- 
factory, and  would  not  the  artist  have  a  right  to  reply,  "  If  you 
consider  yourself  enlightened,  so  much  the  better  for  you ; — if  you 
consider  it  sinful  to  use  this  image,  you  need  not  use  it;  but  you 
must  pay  me  for  the  labour  and  expense  I  have  been  at  in  forming  it." 
Or,  suppose  a  Mohammedan,  having  three  or  four  wives  in  his  harem, 
were  to  embrace  Christianity,  would  he  be  entitled  to  break  his  coo* 
tract  with  them,  turn  them  all  out  into  the  world,  and  leave  them  to 
starve?  Nay,  if  once  such  a  doctrine  as  that  which  I  am  con- 
travening were  established,  almost  the  whole  of  the  public  debt  of 
this  country  ought  to  be  wiped  away ;  for  I  bold  that  there  is  no 
national  crime  greater  than  to  engage  in  wanton  and  unjustifiable 
wars;  and  the  greater  part  of  that  debt  was  incurred  in  the  prose- 
cution of  such  wars.  For  instance,  during  the  American  war,  we 
borrowed  100,000,000/.  The  prosecution  of  that  war  was  as  wicked 
an  act  as  the  maintenance  of  slavery.  What  difference  is  there 
between  keeping  one  set  of  men  in  a  state  of  severe  and  unmerited 
bondage,  and  carrying  fire  and  sword  among  another  set  of  men  who 
merely  assert  their  rights?  If  it  be  unjust  to  compel  the  slave  to 
labour  throughout  life  for  his  master,  was  it  not  unjust  to  spend 
money  in  sending  the  sabre  of  the  Hessian,  or  the  tomahawk  of  the 
Indian,  into  the  fields  of  a  people  who  were  only  struggling  for 
liberty?  If,  therefore,  the  principle  against  which  1  am  contending 
be  established,  I  think  that  those  by  whom  it  is  established  will  be 
at  a  loss  to  make  out  how  the  claims  of  any  public  creditor  can  be 
considered  as  valid.  I  repeat,  then,  that  I  am  decidedly  favourable 
to  two  of  the  principles  of  the  Bill, — the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the 
compensation  to  the  planter. 

But,  as  to  the  third  principle  of  this  Bill,  which  relates  to  the 
transition  state  of  the  negro,  before  the  total  cessation  of  his  slavery, 
I  confess  that  I  entertain  great,  and,  in  some  respects,  I  fear,  insur- 
mountable doubts.    I  do  not  dispute  that  yoti  may  be  justified  in 
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establishing  a  transition  state.  Not  only  have  you  the  right  given 
you,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  solemn  duty  imposed  upon  you,  to 
protect  the  slave  from  the  consequences  of  that  ignorance  in  which 
your  misgovernment  has  involved  him.  To  such  restraint,  then,  as 
is  calculated  to  improve  the  morality  of  the  negro,  to  promote  in  him 
habits  of  industry,  and  thus  enable  him  the  better  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  freeman  and  a  citizen,  I  give  my  fullest  and  most  cordial 
assent.  I  will  not  refuse  my  assent,  because  your  restraints  may  be 
severe,  provided  they  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro.  What  I  ob- 
ject to  is  this :  that  the  restraints  laid  on  the  negro  by  the  Bill  are 
not  so  laid  with  the  sole  view  of  improving  his  moral  character.  My 
Right  Honourable  Friend  has,  with  perfect  candour,  admitted  this. 
The  9th  clause  of  the  Bill  contains  a  provision,  enacting  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  slave,  at  any  time,  to  purchase  his  freedom  on  the 
payment  of  a  value  legally  fixed.  P«ow,  that  clause  admits  a  prin- 
ciple in  which  I  cannot  acquiesce — namely,  that  the  planters  have  a 
right  of  compensation  from  their  slaves.  The  planter  and  the  State 
are  partners  in  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  negro.  It  would  be  most 
unjust  that  the  planter  should  bear  the  whole  loss  ;  but  most  unjust 
of  all  would  it  be,  that  any  expense  whatever  should  be  thrown  upon 
the  injured  party.  Now,  it  is  clear,  from  the  clause  I  refer  to,  that 
my  Right  Honourable  Friend  contemplates  the  case  of  a  negro  fitted 
to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  civil  life,  yet  being  retained  in  a  state 
of  slavery,  unless  he  chooses  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  his  master. 
If  a  clause  were  introduced,  saying  that  the  slave  should  be  free, 
not  when  he  has  paid  a  given  sum  to  bis  master,  but  whenever  he 
shall  have  saved  a  certain  fixed  sum,  and  laid  it  up  in  a  savings-bank, 
or  otherwise  invested  it,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  sound  principle. 
Such  a  provision  as  that  would  merely  furnish  a  test  of  fitness  for 
freedom,  and  would  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  the  man  who 
has  been  robbed  of  his  liberty  shall  pay  to  be  set  free.  Surely,  a 
negro  will  not  be  less  fit  for  freedom  because  he  saves  10/.,  and 
keeps  it,  than  because  he  saves  it,  and  gives  it  to  his  master.  Fur- 
ther, it  appears  to  me  that  some  restraints  are  placed  on  a  class  of 
negroes  who  do  not  require  any  at  all. — I  allude  to  artisans,  such  as 
carpenters,  coopers,  sawyers,  and  others  designated  by  my  Right 
Honourable  Friend  as  noo-prsedial  slaves.  Even  many  of  those  who 
deny  that  the  slaves  engaged  in  agriculture  are  fit  for  freedom,  admit 
that  the  non-prtedial  slaves  are  perfectly  fit  for  freedom ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  they  might  be  instantly  set  free  from  all  restraints, 
without  any  danger  whatever  to  society.  If  so,  it  is  impossible  to 
justify  the  infliction  upon  them  of  a  seven  years*  apprenticeship. 

With  respect  to  the  other  class  of  slaves,  who,  it  may  be  said, 
stand  more  in  need  of  a  transition  state,  I  am  apprehensive  that  the 
twelve  years*  apprenticeship  will  be  found  a  bad  and  inefficient  mode 
of  training  them  for  freedom.  There  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
any  practical  experience  on  this  matter.  Indeed,  we  might  as  well 
talk  of  the  practical  experience  of  a  nation  of  Amazons.  There  has 
been  no  example  of  such  apprenticeships.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  I  think  the  argument,  on  the  subject,  of  my  Honourable  Friend; 
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the  Member  for  Weymouth,  very  convincing;  and  that  I  do  not  thin  It 
my  Right  Honourable  Friend  has  met  that  argument  in  so  direct  a 
manner  as  is  usual  with  him.    Agricultural  labour  in  the  West  Indies 
is  a  most  painful  drudgery.    The  labourer,  therefore,  ought  to  have 
a  strong  motive  for  exertion ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
that  motive  is  to  be.    I  see  what  it  is  now ;  the  cart-whip,  but  that 
will  no  longer  be  the  motive  it  has  been ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  you 
propose  any  efficient  substitute.    In  this  country,  pauper  apprentices 
do  very  little ;  and  no  man  voluntarily  takes  an  apprentice  without 
getting  a  premium,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  the  apprentices,  as  a 
body,  earn  their  own  keep ;  and  wherever  the  system  was  universal, 
society  would  fall  into  a  state  of  dissolution.    Now  what  is  the  mo- 
tive you  have  provided  in  the  West  Indies  ?    The  authority  of  a 
magistrate;  so  that  every  day's  work,  nay,  every  hour s  work,  is  to 
be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  magistrate.    Every  time  the 
master  is  harsh  or  niggardly,  the  slave  is  to  take  him  before  the 
magistrate.    Let  us  but  consider  that,  in  every  state  of  society  there 
is  a  strong  opposition  of  interest  between  the  capitalist  and  the 
labourer,  operating  all  day  long,  from  morning  to  night,  and  never 
to  be  quieted  by  any  laws.    In  a  free  state  of  society,  the  difficulty 
settles  itself  by  the  labourer  choosing  his  master,  and  the  roaster 
choosing  the  labourer.    In  a  state  of  slavery,  the  difference  is  com- 
posed by  giving  despotic  authority  to  one  party  only.    But  to  place 
two  persons  together  in  an  indissoluble  connexion,  and  to  leave  the 
magistrate  to  settle  their  differences,  is  to  attempt  an  impossibility. 
Every  time  the  slave  is  twenty  minutes  doing  that  which  the  master 
supposes  ought  to  be  done  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  has  no  remedy 
but  to  go  to  the  magistrate.   There  will  be  constant  litigation,  and 
the  whole  society  must,  from  morning  to  night,  be  running  after  the 
magistrate.    I  do  not  entertain  any  apprehension  of  excessive  cruelty 
to  the  slave  under  this  system,  for  although  a  system  of  slavery,  it  will 
be  a  sort  of  dead  slavery; — it  will  be  slavery  without  vitality- 
slavery  without  life  or  motion.    I  cannot  see  what  motive  stipendiary 
magistrates  will  have  to  treat  slaves  with  cruelty.    On  the  contrary, 
when  I  consider  their  responsibility  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  of  the 
Colonial  Office  to  this  House,— when  1  know  that  every  whipping 
inflicted  will  be  known,  inquired  into,  and  complained  of,  if  pre- 
senting the  slightest  ground  of  complaint,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
magistrate  will  desire  to  be  considered  the  flogging  magistrate.  My 
apprehension  is  rather  this,  that  if  the  system  lasts  for  twelve  years, 
society  will  drop  into  a  state  of  utter  inaction  and  decay ;  that  all  the 
work  clone  will  be  done  in  the  most  torpid  and  inefficient  manner ; 
and  that  even  those  negroes,  who  are  inclined  to  be  industrious,  will 
be  corrupted  by  the  operation  of  the  system  ;  and  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  twelve  years,  the  whole  of  them  will  be  less  fit  for  liberty  than 
they  are  at  present.    Even  if  this  clause  should  remain  unaltered, 
however,  I  shall  give  my  assent  to  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  for  my 
hope  is  that  the  system  will  die  a  natural  death. 

1  do  not  agree  with  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  in 
making  it  matter  of  accusation)  against  my  Right  Honourable  Friend, 
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that  after  speaking  with  harshness  of  the  colonial  assemblies,  he 
should  now  desire  to  employ  them ;  for  the  moment  you  abolish 
slavery,  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  colonial  assemblies  to  substitute 
a  system  of  liberty  in  which  they  may  get  some  labour.  I  hope  and 
believe  then,  that  the  hopelessness  of  procuring  labour  from  their  ap- 
prentices will  drive  the  masters  to  the  abolition  of  the  system,  and 
the  establishment  of  liberty  as  their  only  escape  from  utter  ruin*  At 
the  same  time  it  is  much  better  for  Parliament  to  do  this,  than  leave 
it  to  be  adopted  in  the  manner  it  will  be.  I  have  voted  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  and  shall  vote  for  the  third  reading ;  but  whilst  it 
is  in  Committee,  I  shall  join  with  those  who  propose  to  amend  the 
particular  points  to  which  I  have  objected.  It  is  but  feebly,  I  am 
aware,  that  I  have  expressed  the  opinions  I  entertain,  but  I  am  sure 
the  House  will  do  me  the  justice  to  recollect  that  what  1  have  said 
on  the  subject  of  apprenticeship  cannot  be  acceptable  to  many  friends 
near  me,  whilst  what  I  have  said  on  the  question  of  compensation 
cannot  fail  to  be  unpopular  with  many  others.  I  only  entreat  Gen- 
tlemen to  think  of  me  on  this  occasion,  as  of  one  who  amidst  con- 
flicting duties  and  feelings,  has  honestly  endeavoured  to  do  that  he 
believes  to  be  right. 

Lord  Viscount  Sandon. — I  contend  that  unless  the  House  were 
disposed  to  inflict  artificial  sterility  on  the  colonies— or  unless  it  could 
devise  some  stronger  stimulus  of  labour,  it  must  adopt  the  combined 
system  of  coercion  and  stimulus  which  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman's Bill  presents.  I  am  convinced  that  the  stimulus  contrived  by 
the  Bill,  will  act  powerfully ;  and  that  the  hope  of  liberation  at  an 
early  period,  will  induce  the  negro  to  exert  himself  for  that  purpose. 
But  even  if  it  were  to  be  found  as  inefficient  as  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Leeds  apprehends  it  will  be,  there  can  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  planter  would  have  recourse  to  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  wages.  I  know  it  is  the  intention  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
planters  to  do  this,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be  much  better 
to  leave  that  matter  to  be  adjusted  by  the  legislature  of  each  colony, 
than  to  attempt  to  adjust  it  here.  It  is  also  of  consideiable  im- 
portance to  remember,  that  this  Bill  is  the  result  of  an  understanding, 
if  not  of  a  solemn  compact,  which  has  been  sent  out  to  the  colonies 
for  their  adoption.  No  danger,  therefore,  can  be  greater  than  that 
of  inducing  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  good  faith  of  Parliament, 
or  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  disposition  to  perform  its  engagements. 
When  so  great  a  change  is  proposed  in  a  social  system,  the  feeling 
of  the  parties  should  be  consulted,  at  the  same  time  that  it  should  be 
our  care  to  make  it  their  interest  to  carry  the  object  in  view  into  effect. 
On  the  question  of  emancipation  I  will  state  to  the  House  that  there 
has  been  published  an  opinion  in  favour  of  compensation— not  by 
planters  themselves,  but  by  a  publication  which  the  planters  consider 
as  hostile  to  their  interests — I  mean  The  Christian  Record,  printed  in 
Jamaica. 

Lord  Viscount  Howick. — I  do  not  deny,  as  has  been  stated  by 
the  Noble  Lord  who  has  just  sat  down,  that  I  did  think  some  motive 
in  addition  to  the  natural  one  necessary  to  bring  about  efficient  in- 
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dusiry  in  the  West  Indies.  It  appeared  to  me  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  colonies,  if  we  simply  put  an  end  to  slavery,  the  negroes 
would  not,  for  the  wages  which  the  planter  could  offer  them,  undergo 
great  labour;  but  my  Noble  Friend  is  quite  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  I  ever  advocated  compulsion,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  labour.  I 
only  wanted  compulsion  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
negroes  from  obtaining  a  livelihood  by  any  other  means  than  labour. 
Although  I  required  the  negro  to  work,  I  left  him  at  liberty  to  choose 
his  own  master.  I  shall  not  object  to  your  apprenticeship,  therefore, 
provided  you  leave  the  negro  at  liberty  to  accept  higher  wages  from 
another  master,  if  any  one  will  come  forward  so  to  purchase  his 
services.  Leave  the  negro  at  liberty  to  take  his  labour  to  the  best 
market,  and  I  care  not  what  other  restrictions  you  impose  upon  him. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  we  are  getting  a  good  deal  out  of 
the  question  before  us.  With  respect  to  that  question,  I  cannot  help 
observing  that  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  was  wrong,  when  he  said 
that  it  had  already  been  discussed  when  the  resolutions  were  before 
the  House.  In  the  debate  on  the  preliminary  resolutions,  my  Right 
Honourable  Friend,  certainly  with  admirable  dexterity,  contrived  to 
persuade  the  House  that  the  question  was,  whether  we  were  prepared 
to  vote  for  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  or  considered 
some  probationary  state  necessary  ?  A  great  part  of  his  argument 
went  to  shew  that  such  a  probationary  state  was  no  less  necessary  for 
the  interest  of  the  slave  than  of  the  master.  Upon  this  ground  it  was, 
that  he  went  to  a  division.  In  the  instruction,  therefore,  now  moved 
by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth,  it  is  assumed  that  tliere 
is  to  be  some  probationary  state ;  but  this  new  pledge  is  asked  of  the 
House, — that  whatever  restrictions  are  imposed  in  that  probationary 
state,  shall  not  be  imposed  with  a  view  to  the  mere  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  master ;  and  that  the  period  of  apprenticeship  shall  not  be  pro- 
longed beyond  the  time  the  negro  is  capable  of  enjoying  liberty.  On 
this  principle,  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  there  can  be  a  difference 
of  opinion ;  and  I  recollect  that  my  Noble  Friend  below  me,  in  the 
debate  which  took  place  on  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on 
this  subject  last  year,  distinctly  declared,  that  when  the  slave  was 
capable  of  using  his  personal  liberty,  he  had  a  right  to  it.  I 
am  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  the  principle  laid  down  in  this 
instruction  cannot  be  impugned,  when  I  find  that  my  Right  Honour- 
able Friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  most  carefully  and 
guardedly  avoided,  in  his  extremely  able  speech,  giving  a  single 
reason  to  shew  that  we  could,  with  justice,  exact  from  the  slave  any 
part  of  the  value  of  his  own  emancipation.  The  argument  of  my 
Honourable  Friend,  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control,  on  this 
subject,  it  is  impossible  to  refute ;  and  my  Noble  Friend  opposite 
who  followed  him,  did  not  venture  to  advance  a  single  syllable  against 
it.  He  did  not  venture  to  support  the  proposition— that  the  negro, 
who  has  been  the  victim  of  oppression,  ought,  injustice,  to  pay  for 
his  own  emancipation. 

I  will  not,  in  the  present  state  of  the  House,  and  at  this  time  of 
the  evening,  go  into  any  other  questions ;  but  in  Committee  I  shall 
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take  the  liberty  of  again  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  Honourable 
Members,  that  the  apprenticeship  scheme  will  fail  even  in  the  unjust 
object  of  giving  a  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  master.  At  present 
we  have  merely  to  deliberate  on  this  simple  proposition, — shall  we 
do  full  justice  to  the  negro,  or  hazard  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
the  colonies,  by  compelling  the  negroes  to  do  that  which  is  not  for 
their  own  advantage,  but  for  the  pecuniary  interest  of  their  masters  ? 
It  is  important,  that  before  we  go  into  Committee,  we  should  simplify 
our  task  by  deciding  upon  what  principle  we  shall  legislate,  and  what 
precise  object  we  shall  aim  at.  1  do  nope,  therefore,  that  the  House 
will  agTee  to  the  Instruction  proposed  by  my  Honourable  Friend. 
Before  I  sit  down,  there  is  one  thing  more  I  would  wish  to  say.  It 
was  with  the  deepest  regret  I  heard  my  Right  Honourable  Friend 
bring  a  heavy  charge  against  my  Honourable  Friend,  the  Member  for 

Weymouth  

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — No!  No! 

Lord  Viscount  Howick. — My  Right  Honourable  Friend  says 
he  did  not  bring  a  charge  against  the  Honourable  Member  for  Wey- 
mouth. It  is  true  he  did  not  say  that  my  Honourable  Friend  wilfully 
endeavoured  to  stir  up  an  insurrection  in  the  colonies,  but  he  did 
say  that  such  prophecies  as  that  of  my  Honourable  Friend  had  a  ten- 
dency to  fulfil  themselves.  My  Right  Honourable  Friend  acquitted 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  of  wilfully  endeavouring  to 
cause  bloodshed;  but  he  accused  him  of  imprudence, — of  an  im- 
prudent prophecy; — and  imprudence,  on  a  question  of  this  kind, 
involves  no  trifling  guilt. 

I  am  surprised  that  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  who  has  been  so 
often  taunted  in  a  similar  manner,  should  have  brought  such  an  accu- 
sation against  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth.  Does  not 
my  Honourable  Friend  recollect  that  in  the  debates  on  the  Catholic 
question,  and  the  Reform  Bill,  he  was  charged  with  provoking  those 
consequences  which  he  foretold  would  result  from  refusing  to  do 
justice?  Did  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  ever  listen  to  such  a 
charge  ?  No ;  for  common  sense  tells  us  that  those  who  feel  the  in- 
justice will  perceive  it  at  least  as  clearly  as  their  friends  in  this  House. 
Did  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  opposite  want  to  be  told 
of  the  injustice  we  did  the  Catholics  ?  Did  the  people  of  England  want 
to  be  told  that  the  rotten  boroughs  were  usurpations  ?  No ;  neither 
do  the  slaves  want  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  to  tell 
them  they  are  entitled  to  the  produce  of  their  own  labour, — a  principle, 
as  my  Honourable  Friend  the  Secretary  to  the  India  Board  truly  says, 
which  is  the  found atiou  of  ail  property.  So,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  you 
to  tell  them  they  are  free ;  for  they  will  feel  that  apprenticeship,  such 
as  you  propose,  is  but  another  name  for  slavery.  Let  me  entreat  my 
Right  Honourable  Friend  and  the  House,  to  consider  how  fatal  may 
be  the  consequences  of  teaching  the  negroes  to  think  that  you  profess 
one  thing  and  do  another.  I  know  from  information  1  have  received, 
that  already  the  slaves  say,  "  All  this  talk  about  emancipation  is 
very  well, — but  we  know  what  you  mean:  it  is  a  delusion  upon  us, 
by  which  you  hope  to  make  us  submit,  for  a  few  years  longer,  to  your 
oppression/* 
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I  am  sensible  that,  upon  this  most  important  question  arising  out 
of  the  Bill,  I  have,  very  ineffectually  and  imperfectly  indeed,  expressed 
my  sentiments;  and  I  will  only  entreat  the  House  once  more  to  consider 
that  this  Instruction  only  calls  upon  them  to  affirm  the  principle,  that 
you  have  no  right  to  continue  slavery  for  the  sake  of  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  planters. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.- — 1  do  not  intend  to  trouble 
the  House  at  any  great  length,  for  I  feel  and  perceive  its  impatience 
to  close  this  debate  ;  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  that  impatience,  when 
I  consider  that  the  object  in  view  could  have  been  attained  in  Com- 
mittee, without  a  previous  instruction.  The  question  is,  whether  there 
should  be  a  period  of  apprenticeship  for  the  slave  to  pass  through 
before  becoming  free,  and  whether  the  negro  shall  be  allowed  to 
purchase  his  freedom,  previous  to  the  expiration  of  that  period?  My 
Honourable  Friend,  the  Member  for  Leeds,  says  that  nothing  ought 
to  be  done  in  which  anything  is  considered  but  the  benefit  of  the 
negro.     Now,  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  an  objection  to  our 
legislation,  that  it  benefits  the  planter  as  well  as  the  negro.    I  would 
ask  two  questions, — first,  whether  the  plan  is  injurious  to  the  negro  ? 
and,  secondly,  whether  it  is  not  advantageous  to  him  ?   I  am  prepared 
to  argue  that  it  is  advantageous  to  him.    The  Honourable  Member 
for  Leeds  admits  that  it  is  desirable  the  negro  should  be  able  to 
produce  a  sura  of  money  earned  by  his  own  industry ;  but  he  argues 
that,  having  given  proof  of  industrious  habits,  by  accumulating  the 
money,  he  should  not  be  made  to  give  that  money  to  his  master. 
Now,  the  objection  to  the  negro  retaining  the  money,  and  simply 
shewing  that  he  has  it  in  his  chest,  is  this — that  the  same  sum  of 
1 0/.  might  be  made  to  liberate  800  negroes  successively.    But  the 
fact  of  the  negro  knowing  that  he  can  purchase  his  redemption  from 
apprenticeship  is,  in  itself,  a  great  inducement  to  industrious  habits. 
The  plan,  therefore,  being  beneficial  to  the  planter, — and,  so  far  from 
being  injurious  to  the  negro,  being  also  beneficial  to  him, — I  do  not 
think  it  open  to  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it. 
The  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  truly  said,  that  wages,  and 
the  fear  of  punishment,  are  the  great  inducements  to  labour;  but  he 
objected  that  neither  was  to  be  found  in  our  system  of  apprenticeship. 
Now,  1  think  that  you  have  both  of  them  to  a  great  extent.    You  have 
the  fear  of  punishment,  mitigated  certainly  from  what  it  was  when  the 
whip  was  carried  into  the  field,  and  you  have  the  inducement  of 
wages,  which  the  negro  is  incited  to  earn  by  the  hope  of  redeeming 
himself.    Every  negro  will  feel  that  he  is  more  likely  to  get  employ- 
ment, in  the  time  at  his  own  disposal,  if  he  proves  himself  an  indus- 
trious and  able  labourer,  than  if  he  does  not.    But  the  argument  of 
my  Honourable  Friend,  the  Member  for  Leeds,  is,  that  apprenticeship 
will  not  produce  confusion  and  insurrection,  but  entire  idleuess.  If 
so,  or  if  the  planter  finds  wages  a  better  inducement  to  work  than  the 
power  to  punish,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bill  to  prevent  him  adopting; 
a  system  of  wages.    The  effect  of  the  Bill  is  this, — that  if  it  should 
turn  out  to  be  necessary,  as  those  acquainted  with  the  West  Indies 
say  that  it  will  turn  out,  that  a  lcg«U  power  should  exist  to  enforce 
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labour,  we  give  it.  But  if  the  power  should  be  unnecessary,  its  use 
will  be  dispensed  with.  I  canoot  see,  therefore,  how  the  effect  of  the 
Bill  will  be  to  produce  idleness.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  under  the 
operation  of  this  Bill  slavery  will  die  away  long  before  the  period 
required  by  it.  Its  effect,  I  believe,  will  be  gradually  this,— that  the 
best  labourers,  and  those  best  calculated  for  freedom,  will  be  first  re- 
deemed from  apprenticeship,  and  that  their  example  will  excite  the 
industry  of  the  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  at  once  to  liberate 
the  negroes,— although,  in  some  instances,  they  would  be  found  to 
work  for  wages,  in  order  to  obtain  the  conveniences  of  life, — I  fear 
that,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  no  labour  would  be  done.  Now,  is  it  for 
the  advantage  of  the  negroes  that  they  should  relapse  into  a  state  of 
entire  barbarism,  working  just  hard  enough  to  raise  food,  but  without 
a  prospect  of  improving  their  condition  for  ages  to  come?  For  my 
own  part,  I  think  it  will  be  advantageous  to  the  negroes  to  be  under 
the  restraint  we  propose,  for  the  period  in  question. 

Mr.  O'Connell. — I  will  not  detain  the  House  a  minute.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  Noble  Lord  who  spoke  last  has  not  addressed  himself 
to  the  question  now  before  us :  he  has  totally  mistaken  the  argument  of 
the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  for  Leeds ;  his  argument  turned 
upon  the  injustice  of  making  the  negro  pay  10/.  for  his  emancipation, 
and  the  question  before  us  is,  whether  or  not  we  shall  introduce  this 
principle  to  the  Committee,  that  no  restraint  shall  be  laid  upon  the 
negro  which  is  not  for  his  own  welfare  ?  Why  is  this  moved  ?  Because 
it  is  now  manifest  that  the  object  of  apprenticeship  is  not  to  establish 
a  probationary  state,  to  fit  the  slave  for  freedom,  but  to  give  a  bonus  to 
the  present  owner  of  the  slave,  who  is  to  get  two  things — 20,000,000/. 
of  British  money,  and  twelve  years'  labour  from  the  slave.  He  should 
not  have  both,  he  should  not  be  paid  double.  It  would  be  a  gross 
injustice  for  us  to  pay  him  twice  for  the  same  thing;  but  it  would  be 
a  double  injustice  to  make  one  payment  come  from  the  negro,  upon 
whom  no  claim  at  all  can  be  made.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man, on  introducing  the  resolutions,  in  a  speech,  admirable  for  talent, 
demonstrated  the  horrors  of  negro  slavery,  the  injustice  of  the  plan- 
ters, and  the  impossibility  of  placing  any  reliance  upon  their  efforts  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blacks.  In  short,  it  was  a  powerful 
speech  against  the  planters ;  but  he  has  now  changed  his  battery,  and 
says,  that  to  them  alone  he  will  trust  the  fate  of  the  negroes.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  proposed  to  lend  the 
planters  15,000,000/.  sterling,  to  be  repaid  in  part,  at  least,  by  the 
negro,  one  •fourth  of  whose  time  was  to  be  devoted  to  that  object. 
The  injustice  and  impracticability  of  this  plan  stared  everybody  in  the 
face.  What  is  his  present  plan  ?  Not  that  the  planters  shall  have  a 
loan  of  15,000,000/.,  but  have  a  gift  of  20,000,0001,  and  over  and 
above  that  twelve  years  of  labour  out  of  the  negro.  It  is  a  gross  in- 
justice to  charge  the  negro  anything,  or,  indeed,  the  people  of  this 
country,  whom,  instead  of  relieving  from  taxation,  you  must,  in* meal 
or  in  malt,  tax  again,  to  pay  this  20,000,000/.  It  is  said  as  a  justifi- 
cation for  this,  that  England  has  recognised  slavery.  I  deny  it ;  for 
let  a  slave  come  here,  and  he  is  free.   The  negro  is  only  a  slave  in 
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the  West  Indies,  because  the  law  cannot  reach  him.  At  any  rate, 
before  you  say  the  planters  have  a  right  to  20,000,000/.,  you  must  prove 
a  loss  to  that  extent,  and  we  have  no  evidence  whatever  of  loss.  All 
the  evidence  before  the  Committee  was  to  this  effect,  that  never  was 
any  speculation  more  destructive  than  that  of  the  slave-owner ;  and 
that  for  sixty  years  past  the  planters  have  been  struggling  with  desti- 
tution. No  profit  is  shewn,  but  a  simple  scrambling  for  something: 
like  existence,  because  they  had  the  labour  for  nothing.  Instead  of 
the  planters  losing  by  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves,  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  they  would  gain.  At  any  rate,  before  you  pay  as  if  a 
loss  had  been  sustained,  would  it  not  be  well  to  make  the  experiment 
of  what  would  be  the  effect  of  free  labour  ? 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  asked  whether  it  was  just  that 
you  should  take  the  slaves  from  the  planters,  without  any  remunera- 
tion? What  right  had  they  to  make  the  negroes  slaves?  What 
right  have  they  to  continue  them  slaves  ?  Talk  of  justice — talk  of 
fair  dealing — when  you  propose  to  treat  the  negroes  in  this  way  ? 
But,  then  it  is  said,  you  have  induced  persons  to  embark  their 
capital  in  the  West  Indies;  and  if  the  negroes  are  at  once  eman- 
cipated, the  planters  would  be  reduced  to  ruin.  Supposing  this  to 
be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  it  does  not  justify  the  course  you  pro- 
pose to  pursue.  It  does  not  justify  you  in  keeping  the  negro  io 
bondage :  you  have  no  case  against  him.  There  have  been  two 
parties  to  the  iniquity — (he  British  planter  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  British  Government  on  the  other.  The  negroes  are  the  victims 
of  your  cupidity.  You  now  call  upon  the  negroes  to  undergo 
twelve  years  of  suffering;  and,  in  the  same  breath,  you  talk  of 
liberty  existing  in  every  part  of  the  British  dominions.  You  pro- 
claim the  utter  and  entire  abolition  of  slavery,  and  yet  you  retain 
slavery  under  another  name,  for  the  space  of  twelve  years !  What 
is  to  be  the  treatment  of  the  negro?  He  is  to  be  flogged  if  he 
does  not  work  three-fourths  of  his  time  for  the  planter.  He  now 
is  compelled  to  work  by  the  terror  of  the  whip  before  his  eyes :  you, 
however,  take  away  this,  and  have  him  removed  to  a  distance  to 
be  flogged.  It  is  a  puenle  delusion  to  call  this  emancipating  the 
slaves.  You  continue  slavery  under  the  name  of  apprenticeship  for 
the  enormous  period  of  twelve  years ;  and,  during  this  time,  you  take 
the  stimulus  from  the  owner  which  he  has  at  present  to  take  care  of 
his  slave.  You  change  these  slaves  into  apprentices  for  twelve  years. 
What  is  the  consequence?  Every  day's  apprenticeship  diminishes  the 
interest  of  the  planter  in  him — every  day's  apprenticeship  holds  out 
a  less  inducement  to  take  care  of  the  slave.  It  is  false  to  say  that  the 
slave  will  be  free :  he  will  have  all  the  horrors  of  slavery  still  bajfj^y 
over  him. 

But  I  may  be  told  that  there  will  be  magistrates  ap 
colonies  who  will  protect  the  negroes : — that  this  B 
number  of  magistrates  shall  be  appointed  by  thtt 
of  300/.  a-year  each.  I  am  surprised  that  the  11 
Member  for  Leeds,  with  all  his  acutcness,  f< 
magistrates  would  be  too  lenient  to  the 
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are  to  have  300/.  a-year  each.  Are  they  placed  in  a  situation  abore 
all  temptation  ;  are  there  no  means  by  which  the  planters  can  influ- 
ence them  ?  I  tell  you  that  you  hand  over  the  negroes,  for  twelve 
years,  to  an  unmitigated,  hopeless,  state  of  slavery.  I  fear  that  an 
attempt  to  enforce  this  Government  plan  may  prove  more  injurious  to 
the  planter  than  to  the  negroes.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
planters  may  not  fall  victims,  if  you  attempt  to  carry  your  scheme 
into  effect.  When  Ministers  come  forward  with  their  proposition  for 
a  gift  of  20,000,000/.,  I  Bbould  have  thought  that  the  West  Indians 
would  have  come  forward  and  offered  to  relax  in  other  parts  of  the 
plan  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  slaves ;  that  they  would  have  proposed 
to  Government  to  abridge  the  term  of  apprenticeship.  1  do  not  wish 
to  make  use  of  any  harsh  expressions  towards  that  body,  but  they 
seem  determined  to  endeavour  to  procure  their  pound  of  flesh  from 
the  labour  of  the  slaves. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  immediately  before  us.  Is  this  question 
ns  to  the  term  of  apprenticeship  to  be  settled  in  Committee,  with 
regard  to  the  interest  of  the  master  or  the  interest  of  the  slave,  or  with 
regard  to  the  interest  of  both  ?  If  the  latter,  as  I  presume  I  shall  be 
told,  then  I  have  no  other  course  open  to  me  but  to  vote  for  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth.  The  truth  is,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  not,  as  alleged,  a  state  of  probation  for  the  negroes, 
but  a  gift  to  the  planters  of  the  labour  of  the  slaves  for  such  a  period. 
1  trust  that  the  House  will  respond  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
England  on  this  subject.  1  am  sure  that  the  people  of  England  never 
formed  the  idea  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  20,000,000/., 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  be  required  to  keep 
the  negroes  in  a  state  of  slavery  for  twelve  years  longer. 

Mr.  Bernal,.— After  the  attack  made  by  the  Honourable  and 
Learned  Gentleman  on  every  West  India  proprietor,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  refrain  from  rising  to  reply  to  some  of  his  observations.  I 
do  not  wish  to  say  anything  severe  of  the  Honourable  and  Learned 
Gentleman,— for  he  was  not  harsh  to  us  as  individuals,  but  as  a  body. 
The  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  said,  that  immediately  the 
motion  passed  the  House  for  the  grant  of  20,000,000/.,  the  West 
India  proprietors  should  have  got  up  and  proposed  that  slavery  should 
be  got  rid  of  altogether.  It  was  observed,  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
it  was  too  late  to  argue  on  the  old  doctrines  with  regard  to  slavery. 
I  believe  the  work  of  emancipation  is  now  effected,  and  nothing  can 
stop  it.  All  that  the  House  has  to  do,  is  to  frame  and  enact  such 
measures  that  the  work  of  emancipation  mav  be  carried  on  with  secu- 
rity to  the  colonies  at  large.  Now,  I  fear  that  the  plan  before  the 
House  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  for  the  advantage  of  any  party. 
1  must  express  my  apprehensions  that  the  plan  of  the  Government 
will  not  be  found  to  answer  the  expectations  of  those  who  proposed 
it.  At  this  late  hour,  nearly  one  o'clock,  it  would  be  idle  for  me  to 
explain  at  length  on  what  my  apprehensions  are  founded.  They  are 
not,  however,  merely  the  suspicions  of  a  timorous  man,  or  idle  fancies 
hastily  taken  up.  1  know  that  the  greatest  restlessness  will  be  ex- 
cited among  the  negro  population  of  the  colonics.    When  we  consi- 
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der,  that  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  alone*  there  are  350,000  persons  in 
a  state  of  slavery,  I  ask  the  House  to  reflect  what  will  be  the  state  of 
their  feelings  when  the  resolutions  are  communicated  to  them  ?  Can 
there  be  a  doubt  that  there  will  be  the  greatest  uneasiness  and  excite- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  slaves  ?  The  negroes  on  some  plantations  may 
be  willing  to  wait — they  may  be  content  to  remain  in  the  state  in  which 
they  are  now  ; — but  there  are  others,  who,  I  fear,  will  be  in  a  hurry  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  real,  or  supposed  advantages  of  this  measure. 
Jt  will  be  a  difficult  thing:  to  restrain  men  under  such  a  state  of  cir- 
cumstances;  it  will  be  almost  impossible  that  their  minds  should 
remain  in  a  state  of  inactivity.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  that 
irritation  and  excitement  which  now  exist  among  the  negroes  of  Ja- 
maica, and  other  colonies,  will  be  greatly  augmented.  I  believe,  also, 
that  excitement  will  not  induce  the  persons  in  authority  in  the  colonies 
to  regard  the  measure  in  such  a  way  as  we  could  wish.  That  part  of 
the  measure,  likewise,  which  goes  to  deprive  the  present  magistrates 
of  a  great  portion  of  their  authority,  and  to  put  in  their  stead  stipen- 
diary magistrates,  will  produce  among  that  class  of  persons  feelings  by 
no  means  favourable  to  the  Bill ;  and  I  fear  that  they  may  relax  in 
their  vigilanoe  and  in  their  duty  as  magistrates,  and  thus  produce  a 
state  of  things  dangerous  to  the  public  peace.  I  may  be  asked  what  I 
would  have  done  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect?  I  would  have  recom- 
mended to  my  Noble  Friend  opposite,  or  to  the  House, — if  I  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  offering  my  advice — I  would  at  once,  without  enter- 
ing into  the  discussion  of  the  abstract  questions,  as  to  the  rights  of  the 
master  over  the  slave,  or  as  to  man  having  property  in  man,  have  de- 
clared the  principles  upon  which  I  meant  to  proceed.  I  regret  that 
the  Government  did  not  confine  the  measure  to  declaring,  in  the  first 
place,  that  compensation  should  be  given  ;  and,  secondly,  that  slavery 
should  be  abolished.  I  think  that  they  should  have  left  the  matter 
to  the  different  legislative  assemblies  in  the  colonies  to  work  it  out, 
and  fill  up  the  details.  I  think  that  Government  should  not  have  at- 
tempted, by  means  of  the  Legislature  at  home,  to  interfere  in  those 
details.  I  will  not  attempt  to  enter  into  them  myself,  now;  but  I 
must  once  more  repeat,  that  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better,  in- 
stead of  going  into  the  lengthened  particulars  and  complicated 
machinery  of  the  Bill,  to  have  left  all  these  matters  to  the  local  ex- 
perience of  the  legislatures  in  the  different  colonies  to  work  out  the 
principle  of  the  measure.  It  may  be  said,  "  we  have  not  faith  in  the 
colonial  legislatures."  But  though  you  have  not  faith,  at  any  rate  you 
roust  rely  upon  the  colonial  assemblies  for  carrying  this  or  any  other 
similar  measure  into  effect.  Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  you  can 
carry  into  effect  a  measure  of  such  an  extensive  nature  as  this  without 
local  assistance.  You  propose,  however,  that  the  distribution  of  the 
20,000,000/.  which  you  propose  to  grant,  shall  be  left  to  the  local  as- 
semblies. Now  there  are  two  classes  of  proprietors-— residents  and 
absentees, — and  yet  you  leave  the  control  in  the  distribution  of  the 
money,  entirely  to  the  residents.  I  say,  then,  that  if  you  deny  faith  or 
candour  to  the  local  assemblies  in  one  case,  you  are  bound  to  deny  it 
in  another,    I  say  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  not  rely  upon  the 
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local  legislatures  to  a  considerable  extent.  No  man,  however  well 
skilled  in  legislation,  can,  at  the  distance  of  4000  miles,  chalk  out 
with  certainty  and  precision  the  means  by  which  such  a  mighty  change 
can  be  best  carried  into  effect.  No  man  in  England  can  pretend  to 
effect  such  a  change  in  a  state  of  society,  so  essentially  different  from 
the  state  of  society  on  this  side  the  water,  so  easily  and  advantageously 
as  the  residents  in  the  colonies.  But  it  so  happens  that  every  one  of 
the  twenty  colonies  possessed  by  us  in  that  quarter,  differs  so  much 
from  the  others,  that  it  would  require  a  particular  knowledge  of  each 
to  adapt  the  measure. to  its  peculiar  circumstances.  Now  with  respect 
to  the  stipendiary  magistrates ;  Jamaica  is  a  very  large  island — it  is 
about  120  miles  in  length,  and  30  to  40  miles  in  breadth :  a  great  part 
of  the  island  is  not  located,  but  composed  of  mountains  and  marshes, 
where  the  slaves  take  refuge  in  case  of  rebellions.  It  is  proposed  that 
there  should  be  100  stipendiary  magistrates  for  the  whole  of  the  West 
India  colonies,  and  of  these  one-half  should  be  sent  to  Jamaica,  as 
that  island  has  half  the  slave  population  of  the  colonies.  Now  I  am 
convinced  that  not  50,  but  200  of  them  would  be  required  to  carry  the 
plan  into  effect  in  Jamaica. 

I  cannot  touch  upon  the  situation  of  Jamaica,  without  going  into 
some  details ;  but  1  will  merely  allude  to  one  or  two  points.  1  say, 
that  you  would  require  many  more  magistrates  than  you  imagine,  to 
carry  your  plan  into  effect  in  that  island.  For  instance,  in  my  own 
parish  of  St.  Anne,  there  are  some  plantations  sixteen  miles  from  the 
sea  coast,  where  it  is  probable  that  the  magistrate  would  reside. 
Now,  let  me  tell  the  House,  that  a  iourney  of  this  distance  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  thing  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Jamaica.  Suppose  a 
gang  of  twenty  negroes  will  not  work,  the  book-keeper  or  clerk  has 
to  march  them  from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles,  to  the  magistrate's  house. 
I  ask  Gentlemen,  what  is  to  be  done,  if  such  a  circumstance  should 
happen  in  the  middle  of  crop  time  ?  The  labour  of  every  negro  is 
then  required ;  and,  having  to  send  them  that  distance  before  the 
magistrates,  in  case  of  their  refusing  to  work,  would  be  attended  with 
great  inconvenience.  This  is  only  one  of  a  great  number  of  diffi- 
culties which  pass  across  my  mind  as  to  the  details  of  this  measure. 
1  disapprove  of  the  course  which  has  been  taken,  but  I  have  done  as 
much  as  I  could,  that  the  measures  of  Government  should  be  carried 
into  effect  with  as  little  difficulty  as  possible,  i  have  done  as  other 
Gentlemen  have, — and  sent  out  the  resolutions  of  the  House,  and 
have  urged  those  with  whom  I  might  have  any  influence  to  receive 
these  resolutions  as  it  became  them  to  receive  the  resolutions  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  not  to  allow  any  feelings  of  excitement 
to  lead  them  away.  I  have  said  "  I  hope  that  there  will  be  no  violence 
~set  the  negroes'  minds  at  ease ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  the  work  of 
emancipation  is  done.  I  never  was  an  advocate  for  slavery ;  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  slavery  can  exist  for  ten  years  longer."  This 
opinion  I  have  expressed  in  the  communications  I  have  sent  out  to 
Jamaica. 

1  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  sense  in  the  observations 
of  the  Noble  Lord,  the  late  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies ;  namely, 
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that  the  negroes,  in  the  intervening  period — I  mean  the  period  of 
apprenticeship — may  betray  great  restlessness-  If  they  believe  that 
there  is  any  great  boon  in  emancipation,  they  will  be  anxious  to  have 
it  in  reality,  instead  of  expectation.  I  believe  that  letters  arrived  in 
town  yesterday  from  the  island  of  St  Vincent,  stating  that  a  great 
degree  of  irritation  had  been  already  exhibited  there.  They  had  had 
some  intimation,  there,  of  what  was  passing  here,  and  some  of  the 
negroes  had  already  began  to  speculate  on  having  white  wives  and  keep- 
ing horses.  Again,  I  am  told  that  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  restlessness  is  exhibited,  but  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  The  cause  of  restlessness  there,  is,  that  the  negroes  are 
afraid  that  their  masters  will  desert  them.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  in  the  same  feeling  many  would  prefer  to  live  under  the  old 
system.  I  am  satisfied  that  many  negroes,  who  are  now  treated  with 
the  greatest  care  and  kindness,  will  look  with  alarm  at  the  change 
which  is  to  take  place.  I  admit  that  the  authority  of  the  master  is 
great,  and  is  liable  to  extreme  abuse ;  bat  yet,  1  must  say,  in  defence 
of  the  colonists,  that  I  never  heard  of  any  case  of  agrarian  cruelty 
having  occurred  without  the  party  having  been  execrated  by  all  his 
neighbours.  I  have  even  known  a  case  where  there  was  a  strong 
suspicion  that  a  white  roan  had  been  guilty  of  cruelty  to  his  negroes 
which  occasioned  his  being  sent  to  Coventry;  and  I  have  known 
some  instances  of  charges  of  this  nature  having  led  to  the  exclusion 
of  men  from  society.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  abuses  of  power  do 
not,  still,  occasionally  occur ;  but  they  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
few  in  number. 

But  to  return  to  the  difficulties  which  will  attend  the  execution  of 
this  Bill.  Suppose  that  the  negroes  take  it  into  their  heads  that  one 
of  the  results  of  freedom  is  exemption  from  work,  and  that  they  refuse 
to  go  into  the  field;  how  will  you  compel  them  to  work  during  this 
state  of  apprenticeship?  I  may  be  told,  a  complaint  will  be  lodged 
before  the  next  magistrate,  who  will  punish  them.  What  is  to  be 
this  punishment?  Is  it  to  be  imprisonment?  If  it  is,  you  destroy 
the  labour  of  the  estate.  If  you  imprison  twenty  or  thirty  working 
negroes,  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
estate.  Now,  let  me  ask  Honourable  Gentlemen,  whether  they  recol- 
lect the  Code  Bural  of  Hayti  ?  When  this  code  was  first  described 
in  this  House,  it  was  declared  impossible  that  such  a  code  could  exist; 
and  it  is  infinitely  more  severe  than  the  regulations  by  which  the 
slaves  are  now  governed.  Those  Honourable  Gentlemen  who  have 
not  seen  this  code,  cannot  form  an  idea  of  its  severity.  One  of  the 
great  objects  of  it  is,  to  put  a  stop  to  all  vagrancy ;  and  a  negro  may 
be  seized,  and  sent  to  the  district  to  which  he  belongs,  and,  if  he  does 
not  work,  he  is  liable  to  be  sent  to  prison.  Now,  be  it  recollected  that 
this  is  in  the  black  colony  of  Hayti ;  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  have 
some  law  of  the  kind  in  our  own  colonies  to  prevent  people  wandering 
about  the  country.  At  present,  there  are  no  poor-laws  in  Jamaica — 
in  the  situation  of  a  slave  country,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  have 
poor-laws,  because  each  master  must  maintain  his  own  negroes.  But, 
when  emancipation  is  granted,  you  must  have  a  code  of  the  most 
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severe  kind.  This  is  not  a  subject  that  can  be  slightly  passed  over ; 
it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  perfectly  absurd  to  say  that  the  work  of  emancipation  is  done  in 
the  passing  this  Bill,  as  if  it  were  a  Highway  Bill,  or  a  Turnpike  Trust 
Bill.  Immediately  after  passing  solemn  resolutions,  that  slavery 
should  be  abolished,  not  only  in  name,  but  in  fact ;  and  that  compen- 
sation, for  whatever  loss  might  be  incurred,  should  be  conceded  to  the 
colonies ; — you  should  have  left  it  to  the  local  legislative  assemblies 
to  enact  measures  to  carry  the  principle  into  effect ;  and  their  know- 
ledge and  their  self-interest  would  have  gone  together  in  that  work. 
I  believe  that  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  has  been  placed  in  a  situ- 
ation of  great  difficulty,  with  regard  to  this  measure,  and  that  be  has 
felt  himself  almost  compelled  to  take  up  one  or  two  points  which  he 
would  have  willingly  left  to  the  colonial  assemblies. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  colonies,  when  this  measure 
shall  have  been  carried  into  effect,  I  must  say  a  few  words.  At 
present  the  means  of  existence  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  population 
depend  on  carrying  on  the  cultivation.  I  have  no  wish  to  arrogate 
anything  to  myself  in  saying — that  the  negroes  on  my  estate,  as  well 
as  those  on  the  estates  of  many  other  proprietors,  will  obtain  but  little 
advantage  by  the  change.  I  know  that  the  large  mass  of  the  slave 
population  are  well  attended  to;  if  they  are  sick,  they  are  properly 
taken  care  of,  and  all  their  reasonable  wants  are  supplied,  and  nothing 
proper  is  refused  to  them.  When  the  Honourable  Member  for  Wey- 
mouth has  touched  upon  this  subject,  as  he  often  has  done,  and  has 
dwelt  on  the  circumstance  that  the  negroes  on  many  sugar  estates  are 
gradually  diminishing  in  number,  I  have  always  been  anxious  to 
remind  him  that  such  decrease  must  materially  injure  the  master.  If 
at  any  time  the  number  of  negroes  has  decreased,  I  can  assure  the 
Hoose  that  the  produce  of  the  estate  on  which  this  has  happened  has 
decreased  in  the  same  proportion.  I  would  ask  any  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman who  has  been  on  the  island  of  Jamaica  and  seen  a  well-ordered 
estate,  whether  he  has  not  seen  a  black  population  happy  aud  con- 
tented, and  enjoying  themselves,  aud  possessing  not  merely  the  neces- 
saries, but  some  of  the  comforts  of  life  ?  It  is  well  known  that  the 
slaves  on  a  well-managed  estate  are  enabled  to  make,  considering 
their  situations, considerable  money.  The  negroes,  for  the  most  part, 
supply  the  vegetable  and  poultry  markets,  and  they  uniformly  supply 
the  snipping  on  the  coast  with  those  articles.  I  know  the  argument 
that  may  be  raised  on  this  fact.  It  will  be  said  that  the  negroes 
require  no  coercion,  but  will  labour  of  their  own  accord.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  this  is  a  tropical  climate,  however ;  and  it  will  require 
very  little  labour  to  give  them  the  advantages  I  have  mentioned. 
You  will  not  be  able  to  induce  the  negro  to  work  at  the  culture  of 
sugar,  or  coffee,  or  pimento ;  but  he  will  confine  himself  to  less  irk- 
some labour.  It  is  well  known,  also,  in  Jamaica,  that  with  a  few 
hours*  labour  a-week  a  man  may  be  enabled  to  get  sufficient  yams  and 
cassia  for  the  support  of  his  family.  But  then  it  may  be  said  that  the 
negro  does  not  possess  liberty ;  and  that,  without  this  blessing,  all 
other  enjoyments  are  as  nothing. 
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Now  what  are  the  ideas  of  the  negro  with  regard  to  liberty?  Why, 
that  he  will  have  to  perform  the  slightest  possible  decree  of  labour. 
No  man  will  work  but  from  the  compulsion  of  necessity — the  fear  of 
starvation.  This  is  the  motive  which  induces  the  Irish  agricultural 
labourer  to  work  for  the  miserable  pittance  he  obtains — this  is  the 
motive  which  induces  the  English  peasant  to  work  for  10s.  a-week — 
it  is  to  preserve  himself,  his  wife,  and  family  from  starvation.  There 
is  now  a  large  body  of  what  I  may  call  the  black  peasantry  of  the 
colonies  in  the  possession  of  the  necessaries,  and  of  many  of  the  comforts 
of  life.  I  caution  this  House,  then,  in  passing  this  measure  for  a 
population  at  the  distance  of  4000  miles,  to  take  care  that  they  do 
not  hazard  the  well-being,  the  comforts,  and  the  essential  happiness 
of  this  body  of  persons. 

There  is  one  subject  of  the  deepest  importance,  on  which  this  Bill 
does  not  touch.  I  admit  that  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
negro  population  of  the  colonies  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to; 
attempts  have  been  made,  of  late  years,  to  correct  this  evil,  but  1  hope 
that  some  further  measures  will  be  adopted.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  a  large  mass  of  the  present  uninformed  slave  population  of  the 
colonies  will  be  capable  of  filling  the  important  office  of  jurymen,  and 
will  have  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  fellow-subjects;  now  a  consider- 
able time  must  elapse  before  these  persons  are  qualified  to  fill  those 
situations,  and  the  greatest  exertions  should  be  made,  by  means  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  to  improve  their  minds  for  this  par- 
pose.  Again,  there  is  no  provision  in  this  Bill  with  respect  to  the 
creation  of  a  police  force.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  organize  an  extensive  police  force  in  every  one 
of  these  colonies.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  detain  the  House  any  longer, 
except  to  declare  my  conviction  that,  if  it  be  anxious  to  ensure  the 
success  of  this  measure,  the  most  likely  mode  of  doing  so  will  be  to 
pursue  the  course  that  I  have  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton.— I  trust  to  the  indulgence  of  the  House  for 
permission  to  say  a  very  few  words  in  reply  to,  perhaps,  the  severest 
charge  that  could  be  brought  against  any  individual — I  allude  to  that 
which  fell  from  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  in  reference  to  myself. 
It  was  a  charge  very  galling  to  me;  because  if  there  be  any  one  thing 
that  I  would  not  do,  it  is  the  stirring  up  to  insurrection  the  negroes 
of  the  colonies.  I  know  that  the  colonists  have  attributed  to  me  a 
desire  of  that  description ;  but  God  forbid  that  I  should  entertain  it, 
or  that  I  should  act  with  any  one  who  did.  I  felt  it  my  duty,  bow- 
ever,  to  advert  to  it ;  because  it  cannot  be  put  out  of  consideration  at 
this  moment.  And  let  me  ask,  am  I  the  first  man  who  has  ever  talked, 
in  this  House,  of  insurrection  in  the  colonies?  Is  the  idea  a  new 
one  ?  Has  it  been  breathed  from  my  lips  for  the  first  time  ?  The 
House  must  recollect  that  for  the  last  twelve  months  it  has  been 
spoken  of,  if  not  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  least  as  a  thing  of  very  pro- 
bable occurrence.  It  has  been  talked  of  by  the  colonists  themselves; 
who,  for  that  period,  also,  have  gravely  spoken  of  transferring  their 
allegiance  from  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  to  the  republic  of  the 
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Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  trust  that  my  Honourable  Friend 
will  pardon  me  for  interrupting  him.  In  the  first  place,  allow  me  to 
assure  htm  that  nothing  was  further  from  my  intention,  and  as  I 
thought,  from  my  expression,  than  to  bring  any  charge  whatever 
against  him.  On  the  contrary,  I  stated  that  I  was  perfectly  certain 
that  nothing  was  further  from  his  intention— that  nothing  was  more 
abhorrent  to  his  disposition, — than  to  excite  the  discontent  and  ill-will 
of  the  negroes,  and  to  rouse  them  to  insurrection.  And  if  I  touched 
upon  that  point  at  all,  I  flattered  myself  that  it  was  in  terms  as  light 
as  it  was  possible  for  words  to  amount  to.  All  that  I  did  was,  to 
warn  my  Honourable  Friend  that  any  expression  falling  from  him 
would  come  upon  the  minds  of  the  negroes  with  much  greater  weight 
than  any  similar  expression  coming  from  any  other  person.  I  should 
not  have  interrupted  my  Honourable  Friend  in  his  explanation,  if  it 
had  not  appeared  to  me— as  I  think  it  must  appear  to  my  Honourable 
Friend  himself,  upon  reflection— that  he  was  deviating  into  a  line  of 
argument  which  would  bear  upon  other  parties,  and  which  would  lead 
to  the  necessity  of  their  entering  into  some  explanation  also.  My 
Honourable  Friend  was  entering  upon  subjects  which  I  am  sure  had 
much  better  be  omitted,  since  their  only  tendency  would  be  to 
disturb  the  harmony  and  good  feeling  which  I  am  happy  to  say  have 
hitherto  distinguished  the  debate.  When  I  assure  my  Honourable 
Friend  that  no  man  living  was  further  from  imputing  to  him  the 
smallest  intention  of  exciting  insurrection  in  the  colonies,  I  trust  he 
will  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  say  more  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton.— I  will  abstain  from  uttering  another  word 
upon  a  point  upon  which  I  certainly  felt  most  deeply — which  I  proba- 
bly mistook, — but  which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has  so  sa- 
tisfactorily explained.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has  done 
me  the  honour  to  say,  that  the  language  that  I  hold  towards  the  ne- 
groes may  have  some  influence  upon  them.  If  I  thought  that  that 
were  the  case, — if,  indeed,  the  faintest  echo  of  my  voice  can  ever 
reach  them, — most  earnestly,  most  emphatically  would  I  implore  them 
by  every  motive  of  duty,  gratitude,  and  self-interest,  to  do  their  part 
towards  the  peaceful  termination  of  their  bondage.  I  would  say  to 
them,— "the  time  of  your  deliverance  is  at  hand;— let  that  period  be 
sacred — let  it  be  defiled  by  no  outrage — let  it  be  stained  by  no  blood* 
Let  not  the  hair  of  the  head  of  a  single  planter  be  touched.  Make 
any  sacrifice — bear  any  indignity — submit  to  any  privation,  rather  than 
raise  your  hand  against  any  white  man ; — continue  to  wait  and  to  work 
patiently — trust  implicitly  to  that  great  nation  and  paternal  govern- 
ment who  are  labouring  for  your  release.  Preserve  peace  and  order 
to  the  utmost  of  your  power — obey  the  laws,  both  before  and  at  the 
time  of  your  liberation ; — and,  when  that  period  shall  arrive,  fulfil 
the  expectations  of  your  friends  in  England,  and  the  promises  they 
have  made  in  your  name,  by  the  most  orderly,  diligent,  and  dutiful 
conduct." 

If  they  shall  do  all  this, — if  they  shall  assist  us  in  the  anxious 
task  of  a  peaceful  emancipation, — if  they  shall  resist  every  temptation 
to  impatience,  disturbance,  or  idleness,— if  they  should  realize  the 
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predictions  of  their  friends,  and  confute  the  forebodings  of  those  who 
have  been  opposed  to  their  emancipation,— if  they  shall  shew  by  their 
conduct,  that  they  are  not  the  brutes  which  they  have  been  supposed 
to  be,  but  human  beings,  capable  of  being  influenced  by  the  same 
motives  as  the  rest  of  mankind, — then  they  will  have  fulfilled  our 
most  ardent  wishes ; — they  will  have  made  a  full  return  for  all  our  la- 
bours;—they  will  have  secured  their  own  and  their  children's  welfare  j 
—and  they  will  be  the  greatest  benefactors  to  the  myriads  of  their 
race,  who  remain  in  bondage  under  other  nations.  The  fate  of 
5,000,000  of  slaves  will  mainly  depend  on  the  issue  of  this  great 
experiment.  This  adds  double  force  to  the  earnestness  with  which  I 
would  plead  with  the  slaves,  the  planters,  England,  and  her  Govern- 
ment, each  and  all,  to  lay  aside  their  feelings  of  excitement,  to  bury 
former  dissensions  in  oblivion,  and  to  bend  all  their  strength  to  effect 
this  mighty  reformation  in  peace,  in  safety,  and  with  benefit  to  the 
slave,  to  the  master,  and  to  the  nation. 

One  word  in  strict  explanation.  I  was  misunderstood  in  one  part 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's  speech.  But  I  think  it  is,  per- 
haps, unfair,  at  this  hour,  to  trespass  longer  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  I  will  not  do  so.  This  much,  however,  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  say.  I  think  there  is  a  misapprehension  in  the  mind  of 
some  Honourable  Gentlemen,  that  my  motion  is  against  apprentice- 
ship altogether.  It  is  worded  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  appren- 
ticeship is  not  necessary,  and  ought  not  to  constitute  any  part  of  the 
compensation  to  be  given  to  the  planter. 

The  question  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  question/'  was  then  put. 

The  House  divided  ;  when  there  appeared — 

Ayes  .         .         .         .  158 

Noes  .  ...  .  151 

Majority  .         .  7 

Main  question  put  and  agreed  to :  Bill  considered  in  Committee 
— Committee  to  report  progress — To  sit  again  to-morrow  (twelve 
o'clock). 


Thursday,  July  $5. 

ADJOURNED  DEBATE  ON  COMMITTEE. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  the  Order  of  the  Day 
for  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
on  the  Slavery  Abolition  Bill  was  read ;  and  the  question  having  been 
put, 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  said, — I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  will  tell  us  what  course  he  will  pursue  with 
reference  to  the  Apprenticeship  Clause,  as  it  is  my  intention  to  move 
a  variety  of  amendments  upon  it,  unless  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man is  prepared  very  materially  to  shorten  the  period  of  apprentice- 
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ship*.  If  his  Majesty's  Government  are  disposed  to  meet  this  view 
of  the  case,  it  will  save  much  of  the  time  of  the  House,  as  I  shall, 
then,  not  put  my  amendments. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  imme- 
diate answer  to  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  as  he  appears  to  make  it 
a  species  of  condition  that  he  will  withdraw  his  amendments,  if  I  state 
what  period  the  apprenticeship  shall  be  reduced  to.  I  shall  be  much 
better  prepared  to  satisfy  the  Honourable  Gentleman  of  the  course 
which  his  Majesty's  Government  may  think  it  fit  to  pursue,  when  I 
hear  his  opinion  as  to  what  duration  he  proposes  to  establish  in  res- 
pert  to  apprenticeships. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  should  say  let  the  period  be  one  year. 
T)i at  is  my  notion,  because  the  sooner  the  negroes  get  wages  the 
better. 

On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Rutoven  said, — I  do  not  desire  to  occupy  the  House  for  any 
length  of  time ;  but  I  should  not  feel  that  I  was  justified  in  my  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  ray  country,  if  I  did  not  protest 
against  this  Bill  under  its  present  shape.  I,  in  common  with  the 
people  of  Ireland,  generally,  feel  most  anxious  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  unfortunate  negroes  ;  but  we  cannot  contemplate  without  horror 
that  clause  of  the  Bill  which  goes  to  continue  slavery  for  twelve  years 
under  the  head  of  "apprenticeship.*'  I  shall,  therefore,  be  under  the 
necessity,  even  if  I  stand  alone,  to  move  the  alteration  of  this  clause, 
though  I  hope  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  will  so  far  accede 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  as  to  limit  the  dura- 
tion of  apprenticeships  to  one  year,  as  far  as  possible.  One  year  is 
a  sufficiently  long  period  to  enable  us  to  make  arrangements  between 
masters  and  servants.  There  is,  indeed,  a  great  difference  in  this  Bill, 
when  compared  with  the  general  principle  of  the  measure  as  originally 
communicated,  in  April  last,  by  the  delegates  who  had  had  conferences 
and  communications  with  his  Majesty's  Government.  I  therefore 
trust  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  will  listen  to  the  proposition 
of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth.  Against  this  Bill,  in 
its  present  shape,  I  protest;  and  I  do  so,  not  exclusively  on  my 
own  part,  though  my  feelings  are  strongly  adverse  to  it ;  but  I  do 
so  on  the  part  01  multitudes  of  persons  who  have  the  moral,  religious, 
and  physical  interests  of  the  negroes  at  heart.  I  had  intended  to  move 
some  amendments  relative  to  the  immediate  manumission  of  the 
negroes,  but  I  hope  the  Honourable  Gentleman  below  me  will,  by 
taking  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  supersede  the  necessity  of  my 
so  doing.  I  would  earnestly  implore  his  Majesty's  Government,  and  this 
House,  to  pause  before  they  grant  so  lavish  a  sum  as  that  of  20,000,000/. 
to  the  body  of  West  India  planters,  by  way  of  compensation,  at  the 
present  season  of  unexampled  distress  and  discontent  in  this  country. 

I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  advert  to;  but  that  point  relates  to 
a  matter  which  is  deeply  interesting  to  all  those  who  sincerely  wish 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  I  do  not  find  by  this  Bill  that 
sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the  object  of  securing  the  exercise  of 
religious  worship  to  all  negroes,  whatever  their  religion  may  be. 
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Hitherto,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  no  care  has  been  taken  in  this  matter  j 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  fact  which  is  very  well  known,  that 
slaves  arc  now  punished  for  attending  to  their  religious  duties  ;  and 
moreover,  that  missionaries  and  teachers  of  particular  sects  are 
treated  with  almost  unheard-of  cruelty  and  violence.  I  beg  pardon 
of  the  House,  but  I  really  did  not  think  it  proper  to  allow  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  without  expressing  the  feelings  which  I  entertain  on  this 
matter,  in  common  with  a  vast  number  of  the  people  of  Euglund. 

Dr.  Lushington. — Whatever  may  be  my  opinion  as  to  that  part 
of  the  question  which  was  discussed  last  night,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  detain  the  House  upon  that  which 
I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  Bill ;  and 
I  will,  therefore,  bring  under  their  consideration,  in  the  shortest  and 
briefest  manner  possible,  the  matter  to  which  1  shall  refer :  and  thai 
is,  simply,  the  proposition  of  which  I  have  already  given  notice,  and 
which  I  feel  confident,  that  very  little  explanation  will  satisfy  the 
judgment  of  this  House,  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  their  assent  to. 
It  is  my  intention  to  move,  that  it  be  "  An  Instruction  to  Com- 
mittee, that  they  have  power  to  insert  a  clause  for  the  immediate 
emancipation,  without  restriction,  of  all  slaves  who  may  at  any  time, 
previous  to  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  have  been  brought,  with  the 
consent  of  their  possessors,  or  may  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of 
this  Bill,  with  like  consent,  be  brought  into  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."    I  propose  by  this  reso- 
lution, that  any  slave  who  may  have  been  brought  over  here  with 
the  consent  of  his  or  her  possessor,  shall  be  entitled  to  his  or  her 
liberty,  to  the  same  extent  as  any  British  subject,  whether  in  Eng- 
land, or  elsewhere,  in  the  event  of  such  party  returning  to  the  West 
Indies.    I  am  content  to  admit,  however,  that  I  am  the  more  urged 
to  propose  this  instruction,  from  a  decision  given  some  years  since 
by  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  Stowell,  in  the  case  of  a  female  slave 
who  had  been  born  in  the  West  Indies, — was  brought  over  to  this 
country  and  educated  here, — and  who  having  returned  again  to  the 
West  Indies,  was  again  made  a  slave.    The  decision  of  Lord  Stowell 
was,  that  if  under  any  circumstances  a  slave,  or  the  offspring  of  a 
slave,  after  even  enjoying  the  rights  of  freedom  in  Great  Britain, 
should  return  to  the  colonies,  he  or  she  would  be  liable  to  be  cast 
back  into  slavery.    I  am  compelled,  therefore,  to  admit,  on  the 
authority  of  my  Lord  Stowell,  that  such  is  the  present  iniquitous 
state  of  the  law ;  and  though  I  am  compelled  to  submit  to  Lord 
Stowellvs  high  legal  authority,  I  cannot  forbear  from  expressing  my 
abomination  of  law  so  unjust.    I  admit,  I  say,  the  doctrine,  coming 
as  it  does  from  so  distinguished  an  authority  j  but  I  take  the  liberty 
of  asserting,  that  as  I  reprobate  the  injustice  of  such  a  principle  of 
law,  so  I  do  not,  for  my  own  part,  agree  to  the  doctrine  laid  down.  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  explaining  to  the  House  some  facts  relative 
to  the  judgment  of  Lord  Stowell,  in  the  case  of  the  slave  Grace,  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded.    This  was  the  last  judgment  on  any 
important  point  of  law  that  was  given  by  my  Lord  Stowell.    I  was, 
upon  that  occasion,  employed  as  Counsel  for  the  Crown,  and  in 
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favour  of  giving  freedom  to  the  female,  who  had  been  seized  on  her 
arrival  in  the  West  Indies,  after  having  been  educated  here.  The 
law,  however,  now  stands  upon  the  authority  of  Lord  Stowell,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  judgment,  in  a  somewhat  similar  case,  of 
Lord  Mansfield  5  and  if,  indeed,  there  were  any  part  of  my  Lord 
Sto  well's  sentence  which  I  might  feel  disposed  to  find  fault  with,  it 
would  be  that  portion  of  it  in  which  be  treats,  with  a  degree  of 
lightness,  the  authority  and  decision  of  that  learned  Judge*  But 
whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the  law  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
Lord  Stowell,  he  was  so  convinced  of  the  extreme  iniquity  of  carry- 
ing it  into  execution,  that  he  himself  suggested,  more  than  once,  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  Parliament  to  obtain  the  authority  of  the 
Legislature  of  this  country  for  adopting  measures  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  these  outrages  upon  humanity. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Report  of  the  decision  of  the  Noble  and 
Learned  Lord,  with  which  I  feel  I  need  not  trouble  the  House  further, 
than  by  reading  one  passage  in  illustration  of  the  statement  which  I 
have  just  made.    The  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  observed,  that — 

"  The  return  to  a  condition  of  slavery  must  operate  upon  them 
others  with  unjust  severity  j  and,  at  any  rate,  humanity  could  not  be 
employed  with  more  beneficial  effect,  than  in  correcting  the  present 
law."0 

This  judgment  was  pronounced  in  November,  1827,  now  nearly 
six  years  since  ;  and  I  am  not  aware,  that  up  to  this  present  hour  at 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  address  the  House,  auy  one  of  the  colo- 
nial legislatures  has  attempted  to  provide  a  remedy  for  evils  thus 
manifest.  Not  one  of  the  colonial  assemblies,  I  say,  has  attempted, 
-in  the  slightest  degree,  to  administer  remedial  measures  on  this  sub- 
ject, or  has  paid  any  attention  to  this  humane  and  (coming  from  so 
high  an  authority)  impressive  recommendation.  On  the  contrary, 
I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Grenada  Free  Press,  of  the  8th  May,  1833, 
which  contains  details  of  a  case  that  are  given  as  if  upon  authority, 
and  which  afford  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  injustice  of  the  law  as 
now  established,  and  tend  to  prove  that  the  present  law  is  productive 
of  consequences,  which  no  man  can  listen  to  without  feeling  that 
every  principle  of  humanity  is  outraged  by  them.  At  this  very  hour, 
the  unfortunate  individual,  who  is  the  victim  of  this  oppression,  still 
lingers  in  a  gaol  in  violation  of  all  justice.  It  appears  from  this 
case  that  a  person  named  John  Lewes,  who  was  a  slave  on  a  par- 
ticular estate,  did,  in  the  year  1810,  emancipate  himself  by  escaping 
from  his  master — as  by  the  laws  of  God  he  is  entitled  to  do,  what- 
ever may  be  laws  of  man,— and  he  availed  himself  of  that  everlast- 

•  This  quotation  is  not  strictly  accurate :  Lord  Stowell's  language  was  as 
follows : — 

"  Cases  in  which  the  representatives  of  families,  who  have  acquired  property 
in  England  or  elsewhere,  and  who  have  returned  at  a  very  mature  age  to  those 
islands,  are  certainly  very  fit  objects  to  be  relieved  from  a  state  of  interminable 
slavery;  for  a  return  to  a  condition  of  slavery  must  operate  upon  them  and 
others,  who  are  at  all  under  similar  circumstances,  with  an  unjust  severity; 
and,  at  any  rate,  the  humanity  of  Parliament  could  not  be  employed  to  a  more 
beneficent  effect,  if  the  colonists  themselves  should  neglect  to  interfere." 
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ing  right  of  which  do  statute  could  or  can  deprive  him,  whenever  an 
opportunity  occurs  where  he  may  exercise  such  right.  The  man 
came  over  to  this  country  as  a  sailor,  and  having  arrived  here,  he 
then  became  the  victim  of  another  injustice.  He  was  impressed, 
and  served  in  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  for  a  period  of  eight  years  ; 
and  then  settled  in  this  country.  He  married,  and  his  wife  is  an 
English  woman  j  who,  together  with  her  two  children,  are  now 
alive,  and  resident  in  England.  The  man,  after  the  expiration  of 
twenty-two  years,  impelled  by  that  natural  desire  which  is  implanted 
in  us  for  the  best  purposes,  returned  to  Grenada,  with  the  hope  and 
wish  of  seeing  his  aged  parents.  On  his  arrival  in  Grenada,  this 
poor  man  was  seized  by  his  former  owner,  and  was  tried  for  having: 
ran  away  from  the  plantation. 

These  are  the  circumstances  of  this  case  which  were  fully  detailed 
upon  the  trial  by  the  learned  Judge  who  presided  j  who,  after  com- 
menting on  the  facts,  in  passing  sentence,  stated  that  he  was  bound 
by  high  legal  authority  to  convict  the  prisoner, — that  he  (the  learned 
Judge)  had  no  discretion  in  the  matter, — that  he  had  no  option  left, 
nor  any  power  vested  in  him,  but  to  execute  the  law  j  and  the 
sentence  of  the  Judge  was, — and  I  need  not  quarrel  with  that,  be- 
cause it  was  in  conformity  with  the  colonial  law, — that  the  prisoner 
must  be  remanded  to  gaol,  there  to  undergo  such  punishment  as  the 
colonial  statutes  impose, — unless,  in  consideration  of  the  worthy 
motives  which  had  induced  him  to  return  to  the  colony,  and  his 
services  to  his  King  and  country,  and  in  consideration  of  his  wife  and 
family  in  England,  the  owner  should  pardon  him,  "which  (added  the 
learned  Judge)  would  be  a  termination  of  the  cause,  worthy  of  huma- 
nity and  of  the  liberal  opinions  of  the  times  in  which  we  live."  Re- 
member, I  speak  of  no  antiquated  transactions  ;  and  this  being  the 
state  of  the  colonial  law,  have  I  no  right  to  call  upon  the  House  to 
administer  a  remedy  for  so  abominable  an  evil  ?  And  do  not  every 
principle  and  feeling  of  justice  unite  with  me  in  appealing  to  this 
House,  no  longer  to  allow  transactions  like  these  to  desecrate  a  court 
of  justice  in  any  part  of  the  earth  where  the  British  sceptre  bears 
sway  ?  But  these  are  not  all  the  cases  which  I  could  quote  j  for  1 
regret  to  say  that  there  are  many  such  on  record. 

I  will  state  another  case  which  is  even  more  painful  than  that  to 
which  1  have  already  called  the  attention  of  the  House.  This  I 
know  to  have  taken  place.  A  gentleman  possessed  of  property  and 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  within  a  recent  period  had  two  female  na- 
tural children,  born  of  one  of  his  slaves.  He  sent  them  over  to  this 
country,  and  gave  them  an  excellent  education.  I  know  that  they 
returned  to  the  place  of  their  birth  j  by  which  time,  owing  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  property  having  changed  hands,  and  the  slaves 
being  entailed  upon  the  property,  these  young  women  became  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  island  ;  and  I  know,  also,  for  a  fact,  that  the 
result  has  been  that  these  women,  who  have  been  respectably 
brought  up,  and  have  received  a  good  education,  are  now  employed 
hh  common  field-slaves.  I  lament  to  say  that  these  arc  not  singular 
in»lnncca  of  the  kind  ;  for  several  more  have  occurred  withiu  my 
own  knowledge.    It  would,  indeed,  be  vain  to  multiply  these  cases. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  useless  to  state  to  the  House  what  occurred  to  the 
slave  whose  husband  was  in  Antigua,  she  being  in  England.  When 
the  owner  was  in  this  country,  I  solicited  him  to  take  a  price  for  his 
negro,  and  I  offered  to  pay  him  the  amount  j  but  he  refused  to  do 
this,  and  be  has  thus  caused  the  separation  of  man  and  wife,  she 
being  afraid  to  return  to  her  husband.  I  ought,  however,  in  justice 
to  the  owner  of  the  slave,  to  state  what  was  the  excuse  which  he 
made  for  not  accepting  the  price  of  his  slave,  with  a  view  to  give  her 
her  freedom.  His  excuse  was,  "  If  she  comes  back  to  Antigua,  the 
power  of  the  law  is  so  weak,  that  she  will  have  facilities  for  disturb- 
ing me  !"  Let  the  House  know  the  reason  given  by  this  proprietor, 
— let  them  have  the  benefit  of  this  man's  excuse  j— -and  if  there  be 
any  man  so  perfectly  credulous  as  to  believe  his  statement,  I  tell  him 
the  assertion  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  of  the  evidence  of  the 
legal  proceedings  in  the  West  Indies.  Now,  mark  ye  the  conse- 
quences of  this  unjust  law !  First,  you  have  a  man  punished  because 
he  has  observed  one  of  the  most  sacred  commands  of  his  God  ; — be- 
cause he  has  honoured  his  father  and  his  mother.  Then  you  have 
the  separation  of  those  who  are  connected  by  the  most  holy  of  all  ties  j 
— and,  thirdly,  you  have  the  case  of  two  unprotected  women  cast 
back  into  slavery, — a  case  which,  in  every  particular,  violates  the 
feelings  of  every  man  whose  heart  is  not  deadened  to  the  sense  of 
Christian  humanity. 

Having  thus  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  the  effects  pro- 
dnced  by  the  present  state  of  the  law,  I  next  call  upon  the  House  to 
apply  a  remedy  j  and  the  purport  of  the  Instruction  I  now  move  is,  to 
provide  that  all  persons  brought  hither  from  a  state  of  slavery,  with 
the  consent  of  his  or  her  master,  to  this  country — having  thereby  ac- 
quired freedom  by  setting  foot  on  English  ground,  as  heretofore  de- 
termined by  our  law  :  such  freedom  shall  be  made  permanent  in  all 
places ;  that  if  such  person  shall  have  entered  into  the  ties  of  matri- 
mony in  this  country,  no  English  woman  shall  have  her  husband 
desecrated  by  the  name  of  slave,  1  ask  this  protection  for  the  ne- 
groes. I  believe  the  proposition  which  I  have  made,  will,  in  part, 
be  conceded  to  me  j  and  I  cannot  doubt,  that  the  justice  of  the  claim 
will  secure  to  me  all  that  I  now  ask.  The  slave-owner  having  broken 
the  chain,  has  no  right  to  impose  the  fetters  afresh.  What  I  claim 
is,  that  all  persons  in  the  situation  which  I  have  described,  shall  be 
entitled  to  their  emancipation. 

The  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  concluded  by  again  mov- 
ing his  Instruction. 

The  question  having  been  put, 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  said,— I  have  felt  that  it  was  necessary, 
in  many  cases,  to  apply  some  remedy  for  certain  evils  of  the  nature 
just  stated  to  us,  which  exist  at  the  present  moment ;  and  I  had  in- 
tended to  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  that  description  of  cases  to 
which  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  has  adverted,  by  in- 
troducing a  provision  to  the  effect,  that  all  persons  at  present  in 
England,  who  might  have  a  desire  to  return  to  the  colonies,  might 
be  permitted  to  do  so,  without  prejudice  or  personal  liability  j  they 
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being  emancipated  from  slavery  entirely,  and  not  being  subject  to 
any  slave  law.  So  far,  I  was  prepared  to  meet  the  wishes  of  my 
Honourable  and  Learned  Friend.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  other 
cases  to  which  he  referred  were  so  numerous  j  and,  undoubtedly, 
after  tbe  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  House,  and  the  statement 
of  my  Honourable  and  Learned  Friend,  I  am  very  well  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  whole  of  the  motion,  and  shall,  therefore,  not 
suggest  any  modifications  to  it. 

Mr.  Bernal. — Does  the  Instruction  apply  only  to  the  case  of  a 
slave  who  shall  have  left  a  colony  with  the  consent  of  his  owner  ? 

Dr.  Lushington. — Yes.  John  Lewes  had  escaped  from  slavery 
without  tbe  consent  of  his  master  j  and  I  much  lament  that  circum- 
stance.   This  is  a  case  which  I  leave  unprovided  for. 

Mr.  Marryat. — I  cordially  agree  to  the  motion  of  the  Honourable 
and  Learned  Gentleman ;  and  I  would  only  venture  to  express  a 
hope,  that  wheu  that  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  may  again 
have  occasion  to  advert  to  such  matters,  he  will  not  indulge  in  accu- 
sations against  parties  who  are  not  here  to  defend  themselves. 

Mr.  Bernal. — It  is  quite  clear  that  every  Honourable  Gentleman 
can  only  answer  for  himself ;  and  for  my  own  part,  1  will  only  say, 
that  1  see  no  objection  to  the  Instruction  proposed  by  the  Honourable 
and  Learned  Civilian.  But  let  me  beg  to  mention  one  circumstance, 
by  way  of  counterpoise  to  what  has  been  stated,  and  with  a  view  to 
shew  the  good  feeling  which  may  exist  between  the  master  and  his 
servant,  or  slave.  It  happened,  some  time  since,  that  a  gentleman 
of  large  property,  in  Jamaica  (Mr.  Beckford),  had  a  valuable  negro, 
a  stone-mason,  who  had  been  from  his  earliest  years  afflicted  with 
paralysis.  Mr.  Beckford  desired  his  attorney  to  send  him  (or,  as  1 
believe,  the  attorney,  in  the  first  instance,  sent  him)— to  this  country. 
Of  course,  when  he  arrived  here  he  became  free }  but  he  was,  during 
the  time  he  remained  in  England,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Beckford,  who  paid  for  His  lodging  and  board,  until  he  recovered  • — 
whereupon  this  man  evinced  an  uneasiness  in  bis  mind,  and  he  said — 
"  1  am  restless — I  wish  to  go  back,"  (the  man  knowing  he  was 
already  free) — "  I  have  some  relations  at  Kingston,  whom  1  wish  to 
see  again — I  should  like  to  follow  my  business  there."  He  was  sent 
back  to  Jamaica,  where  he  commenced  his  business  again,  and  be- 
came unsettled,  though  he  was  emancipated.  I  mention  this  fact 
merely  as  a  counterpoise  to  what  has  been  stated  j  and  I  declare 
that  I  do  not  believe  this  case  to  be  by  any  means  an  insulated  one. 

Mr.  War  re. — The  proceedings  of  this  morning  shew  that  in  this 
great  measure,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  upon  some 
of  its  details,  we  are  now  making  considerable  progress  towards  the 
final  settlement  of  this  important  question,  and  that  we  are  about 
to  achieve  the  object  in  view,  and  to  mature  a  measure  which  will 
be  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  I  think  the  manner  in  which  the 
proposition  of  his  Majesty's  Government  has  been  received,  is  a 
circumstance  which  does  afford  a  happy  omen  in  respect  to  the 
future  operation  of  this  measure,  and  must  be  most  gratifying  to 
the  House  ;  and  I  trust,  therefore,  that  tbe  Bill  will  be  received 
with  satisfaction  by  the  country  at  large.    Whatever  difference  of 
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opinion  I  might  have  entertained  with  regard  to  fettering  the  measure 
by  the  precise  terms  of  the  amendment  of  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Weymouth,  I  confess  I  feel  anxious  very  shortly  to  express  my 
opinion;  and  to  state  why  I  think  the  term  of  apprenticeship  should 
be  materially  abridged,  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  confine  the 
limit  within  the  narrow  bounds  proposed  by  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Weymouth.  I  do  not  rise,  at  the  present  moment,  to  trouble 
the  House  with  any  opinions  of  my  own, — I  mean  upon  this  point 
simply.  My  Honourable  and  Learned  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Leeds,  took  so  extensive  a  range  over  the  whole  subject,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  on  a  former  occasion,  that  I  certainly  did 
expect,  before  he  arrived  at  the  termination  of  his  luminous  and 
comprehensive  speech,  that  he  would  have  satisfied  my  mind  on 
this  point. — It  seems  to  be  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  state  of 
slavery  shall  be  abolished,  but  that  prior  to  our  granting  absolute 
and  entire  freedom  to  those  who  are  now  in  slavery,  there  should  be 
an  intermediate  or  preparatory  state.  The  difficulty  we  have  to 
solve  is,  how  long  this  preparatory  condition  shall  last  ?  So  long  as 
the  slaves  labour,  the  masters  are  obliged  to  clothe  and  nourish 
them  j  and  I  would  ask  my  Honourable  Friend,  if  the  preparatory 
period  were  fixed  even,  who  is  to  take  care  of  the  negroes  who  may 
be  sick  and  helpless  ?  Who  is  to  take  upon  himself  the  charge  of 
maintaining  them  ?  Who  is  to  clothe,  to  feed,  and  to  lodge  them  all 
this  time?  1  believe  this  is  a  question  which  has  not  been  put 
before  j  but  it  is  one  which  I  am  most  anxious,  for  the  sake  of  the 
slaves  themselves,  to  obtain  an  answer  to,  now.  Having  thus  shortly 
troubled  the  House,  I  will  take  the  liberty,  I  hope  without  offence, 
of  expressing  a  hope  that  we  may  speedily  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
result  with  regard  to  this  Apprenticeship  Clause  ;  because  I  think, 
that  when  we  come  to  that  clause,  we  shall  have  to  discuss  a  question 
of  degree,  deeming  as  I  do,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
one  and  twelve  years  ;  though  I  am  of  opinion  that  an  intermediate 
period  might  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  The  term  of  twelve 
years  is  too  long,  and  should  be  abridged.  Something,  however, 
must  be  done  immediately. 

The  Instruction  was  again  put,  and  carried. 

Dr.  Lushington. — With  respect  to  the  other  Instruction  which 
1  had  intended  to  have  troubled  the  House  with,  I  will  merely  observe, 
that  under  all  existing  circumstances,  and  under  the  feeling  that 
nothing  can  be  done  without  mutual  concessions,  1  shall  not  press 
it,  but  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman.  The  purport  of  this  Instruction  was,  to  provide  that 
no  compensation  should  be  allowed  to  the  possessors  of  slaves  in 
the  Mauritius,  until  they  should  prove  a  legal  title  to  such  slaves, 
since  the  capture  of  the  island  in  the  year  1810. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — The  Instruction  of  my  Honourable 
and  Learned  Friend,  which  applies  to  the  Mauritius,  arises  out  of 
the  circumstance  of  a  number  of  persons  being  illegally  detained  in 
slavery  there.  Now  this  Instruction,  as  he  has  stated,  requires  that 
every  person  possessing  slaves,  should  prove  his  right  to  such  slaves 
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since  1810.    But  here  a  very  considerable  difficulty  arises ;  because 
the  effect  of  such  a  proposition,  if  carried,  would  be  to  deprive 
many  persons  who  were  really  owners  of  slaves  previous  to  1815, 
of  their  right  to  the  slaves  in  their  possession  ;  for  previous  to  the 
year  1815,  no  registry  was  kept,  and  properties  have  changed  hands 
many  times  between  1810  and  1815,  so  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  adduce  convincing  proof  of  the  right  of  property  in 
slaves  in  the  Mauritius  since  1810.    I  therefore  will  propose,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Instruction  of  my  Honourable  and  Learned 
Friend,  that  it  be  an  "  Instruction  to  the  Committee,  that  they  have 
power  to  insert  a  clause  providing  that,  from  the  sum  to  be  appro- 
priated as  a  compensation  to  the  proprietors  in  any  of  the  colonies 
in  the  Bill  mentioned,  there  be  deducted  such  sums  as  shall  cor- 
respond with  the  estimated  value  and  number  of  the  persons,  if  any, 
who  may  in  any  such  colony  be  registered  and  bolden  in  slavery 
contrary  to  lawj  and  further  providing  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  in  what  cases  such  deductions  shall  be  made,  every 
question  which  shall  arise  in  any  such  colony  respecting  the  servile 
condition  of  any  persons  therein  registered  as  staves,  shall  be 
inquired  of,  and  determined  by,  the  Commissioners  to  be  appointed 
under  the  said  Bill,  according  to  such  rules  of  legal  presumption 
and  evidence  as  are,  or  shall  be  established  by  any  law  in  force,  or 
which  shall  be  in  force,  in  any  such  colony."    This,  I  believe,  will 
meet  the  object  of  my  Honourable  and  Learned  Friend,  or  nearly 
so,  for  it  will  extend  the  principle  which  he  advocates  to  all  colonies, 
whereas  I  believe  his  Instruction  applies  to  one  only. 

The  amended  Instruction  Was  then  put ;  when, 

Mr.  Halcomb  said, — I  trust  I  am  not  precluded  from  offering 
a  few  words,  as  I  was  not  present  on  a  former  occasion,  when  a  dis- 
cussion took  place  relative  to  a  change  in  the  term  of  apprenticeship. 
I  confess  I  feel  great  disappointment  at  the  course  which  has  beea 
pursued  by  his  Majesty's  Government,  particularly  after  what  fell 
from  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary.  Indeed,  I  consider  that  the 
Government  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  in  this  instance. 
The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  named  twelve  years  as  the  maxi- 
mum  of  the  period  of  apprenticeship,  and  I  had  inferred,  from  what 
he  said,  that  it  would  be  reduced  to  one  or  two  years  at  most. 

The  (amended)  Instruction  was  then  put,  and  carried. 
The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee, 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — Before  we  proceed  to  discuss  tbe 
clauses  of  this  Bill,  the  Committee  will  excuse  me  if  I  advert  to  tbe 
position  in  which  we  stand  after  tbe  discussion  which  took  place  last 
night.  It  is  impossible-— looking  with  that  respect  with  which  I  am 
bound  to  look  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  this  House  last  night — 
not  to  perceive  that  there  was  a  very  strong  feeling  and  growing 
opinion,  not,  as  I  believe,  against  the  principle  of  apprenticeship 
as  un  intermediate  state  of  probation  between  absolute  slavery  and 
perfect  freedom ;  but  against  that  period,  as  unnecessarily  long, 
which  had  been  adopted  by  Government,  and  during  which  that 
principle  should  operate.    I  have  stated,  on  one  or  two  occasions 
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that  the  period  of  twelve  years  was  taken,  in  the  first  instance,  un- 
doubtedly with  reference  to  an  arrangement  which  no  longer  forms 
part  of  the  Bill.  That  an  apprenticeship  of  twelve  years  would  be  a 
real  and  effective  probation,— while  an  apprenticeship  of  two  years, 
as  suggested  by  the  Honourable  Gentleman  opposite,  would  be  no 
probation  at  all, — must  be  sufficiently  obvious  :  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  perfectly  competent  to  the  House  to  limit  the  period  of  twelve 
years  to  a  somewhat  shorter  period.  Now,  Sir,  looking  to  the 
opinions  which  were  expressed  last  night,  I  cannot  conceal  from 
myself  that  a  general  impression  prevails  that  the  original  period  of 
twelve  years  is  too  long.  I  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  state,  on 
the  part  of  Government,  that  we  do  feel  it  absolutely  essential, 
doc  only  by  way  of  compensation  to  the  master,  but  by  way,  still 
more,  of  securing  advantages  to  the  slave  himself,  and  to  the  society 
of  which  he  forms  a  part,  that  there  should  be  an  intermediate  state 
which  should  be  a  real  and  effective  apprenticeship.  I  am  anxious, 
therefore,  so  far  as  shall  be  fair  and  consistent  with  the  claims 
which  other  parties  have  upon  the  Government  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  House  with  regard  to  this  measure.  I,  therefore,  throw  it  out 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  whether  it  might  not  be  ex- 
pedient, instead  of  taking  twelve  years  for  prodial  apprenticeship, 
aad  seven  years  for  non-prsedial  apprenticeship,  to  take  the  limit  of 
seven  years  for  the  one  and  five  for  the  other.  I  think  this  is  as 
great  a  diminution  in  the  periods  of  apprenticeship  as  we  can  make, 
consistently  with  the  object  to  be  obtained  by  the  establishing  of 
an  intermediate  period  at  all.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  prepared,  in 
conformity  with  that  spirit  which  I  hope  we  have  shewn  on  all 
occasions  to  meet  all  reasonable  objections  fairly  and  candidly,  to 
substitute  the  terms  of  seven  and  five  years  for  the  terms  of  twelve 
aod  seven  years.  Indeed,  1  might  rather  say,  that  the  periods 
will  be  virtually  reduced  to  six  and  four  years,  because,  by  the  new 
arrangement,  the  plan  will  not  come  into  operation  till  1834,  in- 
stead of  1833,  and  will  terminate  in  1840,  instead  of  1845. 

I  was  desirous  to  make  this  explanation  before  going  into  Com- 
mittee, as  it  may  be  the  means  of  reconciling  some  differences  of 
opinion  upon  other  points ;  my  great  anxiety  being  that  this  Bill 
should  pass  as  much  as  possible  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

Lord  Viscount  Howick. — Before  I  proceed  to  notice  the  pro- 
position of  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  1  wish  to  express  the 
satisfaction  1  feel  at  the  first  fruits  derived  from  the  discussion  of 
last  night ;  though  I  must  own  I  am  yet  a  good  way  from  being 
satisfied.  I  wish  to  ask  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  whether  he 
will  push  his  concession  a  little  further  j  and,  in  addition  to  the 
concession  he  has  now  made,  will  agree  that  one-half  of  the  grant 
should  become  payable  in  each  colony,  only  when  a  state  of  com- 
plete personal  liberty  to  all  classes  has  been  granted  ?  If  he  will 
make  this  one  concession,  I  am  so  couvinced  that  the  colonial  legis- 
latures, however  much  they  may  value  the  principle  of  compulsory 
labour,  would  rnther  have  20,000,000/.  without  it,  than  10,000,000/. 
*ith  it ;  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  remaining  10,000,000/.,  they 
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would  earnestly  set  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  endeavour 
honestly  to  establish  a  bond  fide  freedom.  Though  I  entertain  strong 
objections  to  many  of  the  details  of  this  Bill,  yet  if  my  Right 
Honourable  Friend  will  yield  this  point,  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
forego  pressing  those  objections.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give 
the  West  Indians  20,000,000/.  for  a  really  good  measure ;  yet  1  am 
anxious  to  do  so  in  a  manner  the  least  onerous  to  the  people  of  this 
country  ;  and  I  cannot  avoid  looking  with  some  apprehension  at  the 
paying  this  amount  all  at  once.  The  change  we  are  about  to  make 
must  necessarily  lead,  in  the  first  instance,  to  an  immense  falling  off 
in  the  production  of  colonial  sugar.  If  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Weymouth  is  right  in  attributing  the  great  mortality  in  the  colonies 
chiefly  to  the  system  of  over-labour,  then  this  Bill  will  not  be  worth 
a  straw  unless  it  leads  to  a  diminution  of  that  labour. 

When  we  have  got  rid  of  the  abominations  of  slavery,  and  sub- 
stituted a  better  system  of  agriculture,  and  rendered  available  the 
powers  of  machinery  in  the  colonies,  I  believe  a  great  increase  of 
production  will  take  place;  but  that  cannot  come  into  immediate 
operation.  On  the  contrary,  the  first  effect  of  this  measure  must 
necessarily  be  a  great  diminution  of  production.  Now  our  colonies 
not  only  entirely  supply  the  British  market  with  sugar,  but  export 
a  great  quantity  to  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  price,  there- 
fore, of  sugar  in  the  different  markets  of  the  world  is  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  productiveness  of  our  colonies.  When  the  insurrec- 
tion took  place  in  Jamaica,  in  1881,  the  property  in  three  parishes 
was  nearly  destroyed  :  the  consequence  was  a  considerable  rise  in 
the  price  of  sugar — a  rise  of  about  3s.  or  4s.  per  cwt.  When  we 
consider  the  necessarily  great  diminution  of  production  which  will 
follow  the  measure,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  the  imme- 
diate effect  will  be  a  very  great  rise  in  price ;  and  1  need  not  say  that 
a  rise  of  price  will  not  only  be  a  severe  tax  imposed  upon  the  people 
of  this  country,  but  will  also  be,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  a  very  great 
compensation  to  the  planters  for  any  loss  they  may  otherwise 
sustain  from  the  adoption  of  this  measure.  I  say,  then,  that  both 
with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country,  we 
ought  not  to  draw  from  them  so  large  a  sum,  all  at  once  } — and, 
with  reference  to  what  is  barely  just,  we  ought  not  to  give  compen- 
sation to  the  West  Indians  before  the  period  of  apprenticeship  is 
expired.  If  my  Right  Honourable  Frieud,  then,  will  make  this 
concession,  I  think  it  will  tend  greatly  to  smooth  the  progress  of 
the  Bill,  both  here  and  elsewhere ;  and  I  wish  him  to  do  so,  not  so 
much  on  pecuniary  as  on  political  considerations. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — The  opinion  of  the 
House  has  been  already  taken  upon  the  proposition  of  my  Noble 
Friend,  and  the  proposition  has  been  rejected.  I  am  obliged  to 
state  to  my  Noble  Friend,  that  his  Majesty's  Government  cannot 
agree  to  the  proposition  he  has  made.  Though,  undoubtedly,  we 
should  be  glad  not  to  have  the  opposition  of  my  Noble  Friend,  yet 
we  cannot  abandon  that  course  which  we  think  just  and  right,  in 
order  to  obtain  bis  support. 
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Lord  Viscount  Sandon. — I  appeal  to  my  Right  Honourable 
Friend,  and  to  my  Noble  Friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
whether  there  was  not  a  moment  when  they  thought  the  co- 
operation of  the  West  India  body  was  greatly  to  be  desired ;  and 
whether  there  was  not  a  direct  understanding,  in  consequence  of 
the  authorized  communication  made  to  the  Government  on  the  part 
of  the  West  India  body,  that  the  Government  had  determined  to 
act  in  co-operation  with  the  West  India  colonies,  and  that  they 
would  press  upon  Parliament,  for  adoption,  the  plan  as  it  at  present 
exists  in  this  Bill  ?    But  a  sudden  change  has  now  been  made  in 
the  plan  by  Government,  without  any  communication  whatever 
being  made  to  any  person  connected  with  the  West  India  interests. 
I  say  it  is  rather  hard  that  Government  should  depart  from  that 
understanding  which  was  come,  to,  on  the  West  India  body's  de- 
claring their  readiness  to  co-operate  with  Government,  and  making 
that  declaration  at  a  very  critical  moment,  when  that  co-operation 
was  most  essentially  required.    I  do  not  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  change  now  proposed : — I  only  speak  of  it  as  a  direct  departure 
from  a  specific  contract, — a  distinct  understanding,  at  least,  in  the 
nature  of  a  contract,  between  the  Government  and  the  West  India 
body,  as  to  the  terms  of  the  plan  to  be  finally  adopted.    I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  to  depart  from  that  understanding  until  the  opinion 
of  this  House  shall  have  been  taken  upon  it.    That  opinion  cannot 
be  presumed,  from  the  course  of  the  debate  last  night, — that  de- 
bate was  upon  a  question  expressed  in  general  terms,  and  which 
admitted  of  being  supported  by  persons  who  took  the  most  opposite 
views  of  the  specific  question  involved  in  the  proposition  now 
made  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman.     Instead  of  neces- 
sarily implying  that  the  sense  of  the  House  was  in  favour  of  a 
further  limitation  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  it  as  readily  ad- 
mitted of  the  inference,  that  the  House  were  in  favour  of  an 
extension  of  the  term.    In  short,  no  conclusion  could  have  been 
drawn  from  it,  to  justify  the  course  now  taken  by  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  no  doubt  should  be  thrown  upon 
the  good  faith  of  any  transaction  carried  on  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  colonial  interests  in  this  country,  and  the  Govern- 
ment.  A  sudden  change  on  so  vital  a  point  as  this  may  very  con- 
siderably affect  the  minds  of  those  parties  elsewhere,  without  whose 
co-operation  this  measure  cannot  succeed.  My  Noble  Frieud,  the 
Member  for  Northumberland,  talked  of  smoothing  the  progress  of 
the  Bill  through  this  House.  It  is  much  more  important  to  smooth 
iU  passage  through  those  colonies  where  alone  it  can  be  carried 
into  effect.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  likely  to  throw  difficulties 
in  the  way,  than  any  step  which  shall  appear  to  be  a  breach  of  a 
formal  engagement  made  between  the  Government  and  the  West 
India  body  in  this  country,  and  which  has  been  communicated — 
as  such — to  the  colonists  themselves. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  am  sure  the  Committee  will  indulge 
me,  since  a  charge  has  been  brought  against  mc, — a  charge  the 
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more  painful  to  my  feelings  as  coming'  from  one  I  so  much  respect, 
— whilst  1  take  the  first  opportunity,  candidly  and  plainly,  to  throw 
myself  upon  the  House.  My  Noble  Friend  has  stated  that  it  was 
part  of  the  engagement  entered  into  between  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  West  India  colonies, 
that  we  should  propose  to,  and  if  possible  carry  through,  Parlia- 
ment those  terms  of  the  negotiation, — if  we  are  so  to  call  it> — for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  which  should  give  a  compensation  to  the 
planters  of  twenty  millions  of  money  and  a  period  of  apprentice- 
ship,  the  minimum  of  which  was  to  be  twelve  years.  I  admit  the 
statement  of  my  Noble  Friend.  But,  Sir,  that  admission  goes  do 
further  than  this — that  we  were  to  submit  those  terms  to  Par- 
liament. The  assent  of  Parliament  must  be  obtained,  before  those 
terms  could  be  binding  upon  the  country,  however  binding  the 
engagement  might  be  upon  us  as  Ministers  or  as  individuals. 

My  Noble  Friend  has  said  that  while  these  terms  were  binding 
on  the  Government,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  there  was  to  be 
a  frank,  complete,  and  cordial  co-operation  on  the  part  of  those 
interested  in  West  India  concerns.  I  say  nothing  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  agreement, — nor  do  I  ask  in  what  manner  it  has  been  ful- 
filled ?  1  admit  to  my  Noble  Friend,  that  upon  his  part,  those 
terms,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  have  been  strictly  abided  by  j  bat 
I  call  upon  my  Noble  Friend,  and  ask  him  whether*  upon  my  part, 
and  the  part  of  Government,  we  have  not  strenuously  endeavoured 
to  perform  our  portion  of  the  engagement  ?  He  must  have  seen, 
from  the  claims  made  upon  us, — from  the  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  this  House,  last  night, — from  the  very  course  which  the  division 
took, — notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  Government 
(I  do  not  deny  it)  to  maintain  inviolable  our  part  of  the  contract- 
he  must,  I  say,  have  seen  that  there  were  circumstances  which 
would  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  carry  into  effect,  to  their 
full  extent,  the  original  terms  of  the  engagement.  Undoubtedly, 
if  my  Noble  Friend  thinks  fit  to  call  upon  me  so  to  do,  I  must  give 
him  my  vote  and  redeem  my  pledge  as  a  man, — and  I  must  then 
look  to  my  character  as  a  Minister. 

Lord  Viscount  Sandon. — I  never  intended — I  never  could  in- 
tend— to  insinuate  that  Government  was  pledged  to  carry  this  point. 
All  that  I  said  was,  that  Ministers  were  bound  to  take  the  sense  of 
this  House  upon  it  j  and  that  I  did  not  think  that  the  sense  of  the 
House  had  been  so  taken.  The  resolution  of  last  night  was  couched 
in  very  vague  terms,  and  had  the  effect  of  including  the  votes  of 
Members  of  various  shades  of  opinion.  I  therefore  contended,  and 
still  contend,  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  my  Noble  and  my 
Right  Honourable  Friends,  in  departing  from  that  which  they  admit 
to  have  been  a  strong  misunderstanding  between  the  Government 
and  the  West  India  body. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart. — I  beg  to  assure  the  Committee  that  nothing 
that  can  occur  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  this  most  mo- 
mentous question,  shall  have  the  effect  of  making  me,  for  one 
instant,  lose  that  calmness  of  temper,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
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siderntion  of  the  question  itself,  which  the  great  interests  I  feebly, 
represent  require  to  be  evinced  ;  although,  if  any  thing  could  startle 
one  from  one's  propriety,  it  is  the  proposition  which  has  just  been 
made  by  my  Right  Honourable  Friend.  But,  after  the  occurrence  of 
last  night,  I  do  not  blame  my  Right  Honourable  Friend.  I  am  not 
here  to  disguise  what  my  feelings  are,  in  a  crisis  like  the  present. 
I  do  not,  then,  I  say,  blame  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  for  the 
course  he  has  taken,  nor  do  I  know  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
communicate  to  us  the  great  and  material  change  in  the  terms  of 
the  negotiation  which  has  been  going  on.  But  it  is  due  to  myself, 
and  to  that  great  body  out  of  the  country  whose  interests  I  represent, 
that  I  should  express,  in  simple  and  plain  language,  my  surprise 
at  this  being  the  first  communication  which  I  have  received  upon 
the  subject.  If  I  had  remained  silent,  it  might  be  supposed  1  was 
a  party  to  this  arrangement.  But  though  I  express  my  surprise  at 
this  being  the  first  intimation  I  have  received  of  this  alteration,  yet 
nothing  shall  induce  me  to  withhold  my  co-operation,  both  here  and 
out-of-doors,  with  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  in  order  to  bring 
this  great  measure  to  a  successful  and  safe  issue.  I  know  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  has  been,  and  is, 
beset— difficulties  arising  from  the  various  and  complicated  interests 
which  the  question  itself  involves— and  also  difficulties  arising  from 
views  entertained  by  certain  parties— which  they  endeavour  to 
enforce  by  exercising  every  species  of  influence  over  my  Right 
Honourable  Friend.  I  deprecate  all  such  influence ;  and  nothing 
shall  make  me  desert  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  until  he  has 
brought  the  question  to  a  safe  termination. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  present  proposition  will  leave  the  colonies 
in  any  other  than  a  state  of  security ;  but  I  hope  we  now  know  the 
full  extent  to  which  they  are  to  be  reduced.  No  doubt  the  pro- 
position emanated  from  that  body  which  has  ever  excited  popular 
clamour  against  the  colonies,  and  under  the  pressure  of  which  they 
have  most  undeservedly  suffered.  Proposition  after  proposition  will, 
doubtless,  still  be  made  by  this  body,  but  I  trust  we  now  know  the 
worst.  A  great  meeting  of  that  Society  was  held  on  Saturday  last, 
where  Mr.  Stephen  said  that,— 

"  His  objections  to  the  Bill  were  radical  and  irremovable,  and 
such  as  no  improvement  could  mitigate.  He  objected  to  it  because 
it  smelt  of  blood  in  every  line.  It  did  justice  neither  to  the  slave, 
to  the  Legislature,  nor  to  the  Society  he  was  then  addressing  j  it 
was  a  fraud  upon  all  parties,  and  he  rejected  it,  and  would  rejoice 
at  its  rejection  by  Parliament,  because  it  was  an  unjust  and  ineffec- 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  chaste  and  temperate  eloquence  in 
which  immediate  emancipation  is  demanded  by  Mr.  Stephen,  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  that  great  Society.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  having 
expressed  my  surprise,  as  1  was  bound  to  do,  at  the  proposition  of 
my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  I  shall  now  do  my  best  to  help  him, 
in  this  House,  through  his  difficulties.  Only  let  it  be  decided  now 
that  the  colonies  in  the  Atlantic  are  to  hold  their  existence  from  the 
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Parliament  of  this  country,  and  not  from  a  proud,  a  tyrannical,  and 
an  irresponsible  body. 

Mr.  Marryat. — Without  passing  any  opinion  upon  the  impor- 
tant alteration  that  is  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  plan,  I  wish  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  straightforward  and  honourable  conduct  of 
my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  in  his 
endeavour  to  carry  fully  into  effect  every  proposition  which  was 
originally  agreed  upon  between  Government  and  the  VVest  India 
body  ;  but  it  appears,  that  a  stronger  power  than  he  can  control 
has  induced  him  to  alter  the  original  agreement.  1  am  extremely 
sorry  for  it ;  and  on  this  account, — that  when  the  colouial  legis- 
latures find  that  these  terms,  which  were  at  first  propounded,  are 
departed  from, — they  will  have  a  suspicion  that  good  faith  ia  nut 
kept  with  us  who  are  acting  here  on  their  behalf,  and  they  will  be 
inclined  to  reject  the  measure  altogether. — So  much  has  been  said 
as  to  this  being  a  mere  affair  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  that 
I  am  apprehensive  the  important  fact  will  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  an 
affair  of  no  less  concernment  than  this — shall  we  retain  our  colonies, 
or  lose  them  for  ever  ? 

Sir  Francis  Burdett. — I  cannot  agree  with  all  that  has  fallen 
from  the  Noble  Lord,  the  late  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies ; 
and  I  hope  what  he  proposes  will  be  well  considered  by  all  the 
Members  of  this  House,  when  they  come  to  vote  upon  it.  I  shall 
make  no  promise  as  to  what  I  shall  do  upon  that  occasion  -.  for 
whatever  may  be  my  own  opinion,  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  be- 
coming a  member  of  any  deliberative  assembly  to  declare  that  his 
mind  is  immovably  fixed.  There  are  some  other  parts  of  this  Bill 
to  which  I  have  had  my  attention  drawn  by  several  West  Indians  . 
and,  in  mentioning  them  now,  I  wish  the  House  to  be  aware,  when 
they  come  to  be  considered,  that  there  are  objections  to  those  parts 
of  the  measure.  The  first  objection  is,  that  persons  having  pro- 
perty in  those  islands  where  the  soil  is  entirely  exhausted  and 
unproductive,  are,  nevertheless,  compelled  to  provide  for  their 
negro  populatiou.  It  is  considered  that  such  persons  should  have 
the  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  negro  population,  themselves, 
to  place  them  upon  other  estates  or  islands,  where  they  would  be 
more  advantageously  provided  for.  Another  point  to  which  my 
attention  has  been  called,  is  the  mode  of  dividing  the  indemnity. 
I  understand,  that  in  cousequence  of  certain  regulations  made  by 
this  House,  some  time  back,  the  negro  is,  in  some  islands,  much 
deteriorated  in  value.  In  all  the  West  India  islands  the  negroes 
were  formerly  of  equal  \  alue,  because  they  were  capable  of  being 
transferred  from  one  island  to  another.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  it  present.  In  some  islands  the  negro  is  not  of  one-third  the 
jjjie  he  is  in  other  islands.  Now,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down 
tatin^  the  amount  of  indemnity  to  be  received  by  each 
be  practical  result  will  be  this — that  those  who  have  al- 
^g^l  loss  from  the  regulations  made  by  Parliament,  will 
"'",<J  share  of  the  indemnity  ;  while  those  who  have  not 
all,  will  have  the  greatest  share. 
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fhis  is  a  point  to  which,  I  trust,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man will  direct  his  attention.  I  cannot  help  observing,  that,  in 
discussing  this  question,  we  do  not  enough  bear  in  mind  that  there 
tie  such  persons  as  a  large  black  population.  Everybody  seems  to 
think  that  either  the  commerce  of  this  country,  or  the  property, 
as  it  is  called,  of  the  West  India  proprietors,  is  the  only  matter  of 
importance ;  bot  as  to  the  800,000  persons  whom  we  are  speedily 
and  safely  to  relieve  from  a  disgraceful  situation,  and  place  upon 
ao  equality  with  their  fellow- subject*  of  this  empire — they  are  over- 
looked altogether.  The  Noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Liverpool, 
left  that  consideration  wholly  out  of  the  question.  That  Noble 
Lord  wished  to  bind  down  the  House  to  the  terms  of  some  sup- 
posed contract  made  by  the  West  India  body  with  the  Government. 
That,  however,  is  so  untenable  an  argument,  that  I  am  surprised 
that  a  person  of  my  Noble  Friends  intelligence  and  discernment 
shoald,  for  a  moment,  have  propounded  it.  The  grand  problem 
for  this  House  to  solve  is,  how  they  can  safely  and  speedily  eman- 
cipate 800,000  fellow-subjects  in  the  West  Indies  ?  Having  done 
that,  then,  the  country,  to  its  great  honour,  is  quite  willing  to 
make  every  redress  to  those  parties  who  will  suffer  by  that  measure, 
out  it  is  not  the  West  India  residents  whom  I  consider  to  be  the 
real  parties  to  be  indemnified.  Very  few  proprietors  reside  on  their 
own  property  ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  led  to  form  this  conclusion  : — 
that  it  is  beyond  all  reasonable  expectation  to  satisfy  the  colonial 
legislatures;  because  the  persons  forming  those  assemblies  are 
what  we  call  negro  drivers.  Their  only  interest  is  in  the  contin- 
uation of  that  system  which  this  measure  will  put  an  end  to, — a 
system  from  which  they  derive  all  their  consequence.  1  expect 
little  co-operation  from  such  persons.  But  I  do  believe  that  the 
proprietors  of  estates  who  are  resident  in  this  country  will  be  most 
anxious, — and  I  am  sure,  in  a  short  time,  will  think  it  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished, — to  have  their  estates  preserved  to  them 
with  a  population  upon  them,  of  as  well-conducted  and  as  laborious 
a  people  as  any  in  this  country.  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  negroes  are  inferior  to  the  labouring  people  of  this  or  any  other 
country.  When  they  have  had  similar  motives  actuating  them  to 
those  which  actuate  free  men,  they  have  proved  themselves  capable 
of  enjoying  a  state  of  freedom,  and  of  conducting  themselves  with 
as  much  propriety  as  other  persons  in  similar  circumstances  of  life. 
I  never  heard  or  read  in  history  of  any  set  of  persons  under  those 
circumstances,  of  whom  so  little  could  be  said  to  their  detriment,  and 
so  much  to  their  advantage.  We  have  abundant  testimony,  which 
cannot  be  doubted,  to  shew  that  no  person  will  argue  more  soundly 
than  an  intelligent  British  negro.  We  have  a  negro  population  no 
longer  drawn  from  the  shores  of  Africa — void  of  all  moral  obliga- 
tion j— but  we  have  a  people  who  are  born  as  free  from  the  habits 
of  savage  life  as  our  own  peasantry.  Here  lies  the  fallacy  of  those 
who  argue  upon  this  question  :  they  assume  that  the  negro  character 
m  the  same  as  it  was  when  every  succeeding  generation  cousisted  of 
new  importations  from  Africa.    On  the  contrary,  the  negroes  of  the 
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present  day  are  British-born  subjects,  and  are  accustomed,  from 
their  birth,  to  regularity  and  order.  I,  therefore,  hope  and  believe 
that  but  very  little  ill  consequences  will  follow  the  adoption  of 
this  measure.  My  only  apprehension  arises  from  the  measure  not 
being  adopted  in  time ;  for  no  power  on  earth  can  keep  the  negro 
population,  with  their  intelligence,  in  the  situation  in  which  they 
are  now  placed. 

The  Ch  ancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — It  was  quite  necessary 
that  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  should  state  what  change  the 
Government  intended  to  make  in  this  measure ;  and  certainly  1 
cannot  object  against  Gentlemen  expressing  their  surprise ;  but  I 
hope  we  shall  not  go  into  a  general  discussion  of  the  question  at 
(his  stage.  I  wish  only  to  say  one  word  as  to  how  we  stand  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  change.  My  Noble  Friend,  and  my  Honour- 
able Friends  opposite,  appear  to  think  that  we  ought  to  have  taken 
the  division  upon  the  original  terms  of  the  arrangement,  before  we 
made  the  proposition  to  change  those  terms.  I  apprehend  that 
persons  in  our  situation  must  have  the  means  of  knowing  pretty 
well  what  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  upon  any  given  question. 
I  lake  it  for  granted  that  every  one  of  those  Gentlemen  who  voted 
in  the  minority  yesterday,  would  have  voted  against  the  continuance 
of  the  principle  of  apprenticeship  for  twelve  years ;  and  those  who 
voted  in  the  majority,  were  not  pledged  to  the  principle  of  appren- 
ticeship, and  many  of  them  would  have  voted  against  the  ap- 
prenticeship j  therefore  I  think  it  was  much  more  respectful  to  thr 
House  that  we  should  at  once  frankly  state  that  we  saw  what  the 
opinion  of  the  House  was,  and  that  we  were  willing  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  it.  An  Honourable  Gentleman  has  stated  that  we  are 
driven  by  a  force  behind  us.  If  we  are  driven  by  any  force,  it  is  by 
the  force  of  a  British  House  of  Commons ;  and  I  confess  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  yield  to  such  a  force. 

Mr.  VV.  £.  Gladstone.— I  cannot  express  my  participation  in 
the  feeling  of  surprise  and  consternation  expressed  by  my  Honour- 
able Friends  below  me  at  the  announcement  made  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Secretary.  For  my  part,  whatever  announcement  had 
been  made, — if  it  had  been  that  the  apprenticeship  should  be  for 
one  year  only,  or  that  there  should  be  no  apprenticeship  at  all,— 
1  should  have  felt  that  it  would  still  continue  to  be  our  duty  to  give 
our  best  co-operation  towards  the  settling  of  this  question.  It  hss 
been  my  study  and  desire, — I  know  not  with  what  degree  of.  suc- 
cess,— to  cast  to  the  winds  all  ancient  feelings  and  opinions,  and 
simply  and  singly  to  consider  this  question  with  a  view  to  settle- 
ment. 

As  regards  the  pledge  given  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man, he  says,  distinctly,  that  he  is  bound  to  give  us  bis  vote,  if 
called  upon  to  do  so.  I  will  not  call  upon  him — I  have  not  the 
presumption  to  step  in  between  him  and  his  conscience ;  neverthe- 
less it  is  rather  hard  that  the  West  India  body  should  be  thrown 
overboard,  as  they  have  been,  from  a  mere  inference  arising  out 
of  the  division  of  last  night.    I  think  if  such  a  contract  as  thai 
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which  has  been  admitted  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  to  have 
been  made  by  him — not  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  in  his  capa- 
city as  Minister, — were  to  be  set  aside,  it  ought  to  be  so  only  in 
consequence  of  a  solemn  opinion  declared  by  an  express  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  the  division  of  last  night  had  involved  the 
real  question, — which  is,  as  to  the  term  of  apprenticeship, — I 
would  not  oppose  the  present  proposition  ;  but  I  think  it  impos- 
sible to  draw  a  conclusion  from  it  that  can  justify  the  setting  aside 
the  terms  of  a  solemn  contract.  The  resolution  involved  two  pro- 
positions ;  and  there  is  not  one  Gentleman  in  the  House  who  will 
deny,  that  the  first  proposition  was  the  leading  consideration  with 
those  who  supported  the  resolution.  The  second  proposition  was — 
that  the  term  of  apprenticeship  should  be  no  longer  than  was  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  free  labour ;  so  that  under 
that  form  we  might  have  had  the  term  of  apprenticeship  extend  to 
100  years.  In  case  it  had  been  proved  that  a  longer  term  than 
twelve  years  was  necessary,  those  who  voted  for  the  resolution 
might,  with  perfect  propriety,  have  voted  for  any  extension  of  that 
period.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  inference  of  the  Noble  Lord  is 
not  the  true  one ;  but  still  on  a  question  of  such  great  importance, 
I  think  the  opinion  of  the  House  ought  to  have  been  more  dis- 
tinctly taken. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — Really,  if  it  should  ever  happen  to 
the  Honourable  Gentleman  to  have  a  place  in  bis  Majesty's  Councils, 
and  he  should  find  such  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  against 
him  as  was  given  last  night  upon  this  question,  he  may  depend 
upon  it,  it  will  not  require  any  great  skill  to  ascertain  what  in- 
ference should  be  drawn  from  it.  I  say  that,  after  the  vote  of  last 
night,  our  persevering  in  the  twelve  years'  apprenticeship  would  have 
been  bidding  positive  defiance  to  the  country.  We  shewed  no  less 
respect  for  the  House  of  Commons  than  for  those  individual  friends 
who,  upon  general  principles,  might  have  been  disposed  to  support 
us,  but  whose  support,  in  this  instance,  we  knew  we  could  not 
otherwise  reckon  upon, — by  not  calling  upon  the  House  to  vote 
upon  that  question.  I  believe  we  have  pursued  a  sound  course ; 
and  I  can  assure  those  Gentlemen  who  are  connected  with  the  West 
Indies,  that  we  have  pursued  that  course  which  we  thought  most 
likely  to  promote  their  best  interests. 

Mr.  Briscoe. — I  think  this  discussion  has  assumed  a  very  serious 
tone,  in  consequence  of  the  remarks  of  several  Members,  that  they 
entertain  a  fear  that  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  term  of  appren- 
ticeship will  tend  to  deprive  us  of  the  co-operation  of  the  colonial 
legislatures,  and  so  defeat  the  object  of  the  Bill.  This  subject  has 
been  argued  with  reference  to  a  strictly  private  communication 
between  his  Majesty's  Government  and  certain  members  of  the 
West  India  body  j  but  with  those  communications  I  can  have  no 
concern.  As  far  as  the  honour  and  character  of  this  House  are 
concerned,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  refer  to  the  resolutions  which  were 
passed  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  sent  out  to  the  Colonies,  and  upon 
which  the  greatest  stress  was  laid,  both  by  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
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merit  and  by  the  West  India  body  themsekes.  I  think,  in  corn  moo 
candour,  that  no  private  communications  with  Government  can  be 
brought  into  discussion  in  the  colonial  legislatures,  so  as  to  influence 
their  public  acts.  The  resolutions  which  I  have  before  me  contain 
the  only  terms  to  which  those  legislatures  have  a  right  to  attach  any 
importance,  and  upon  which  any  act  of  theirs  can  be  founded.  I  beg 
to  refer  to  the  resolution  respecting  apprenticeships : — 

**  That  all  persons  now  slaves  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as 
apprenticed  labourers,  and  to  acquire  thereby  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  free  men,  subject  to  the  restriction  of  labouring, 
under  conditions,  and  for  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  Parliament,  for  their 
present  owners/* 

The  term  is  here  left  open  to  discussion,  and  to  be  fixed  and  de> 
fined  bv  a  future  vote  of  this  House.    I  feel  that  I  have  not.  in  the 

s  • 

slightest  degree,  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  compromised  myself 
by  having  agreed  to  this  resolution,  so  as  to  be  debarred  voting  for 
the  proposition  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman.  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  seven  years  is  even  too  long  a  period ;  but  I  shall,  pro- 
bably, feel  myself  controlled  by  circumstances  to  agree  to  that  term. 
I  regret  that  we  are  not  in  possession  of  the  opinions  of  the  colonial 
legislatures.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  this  House  will  know  in 
what  manner  those  resolutions  have  been  received.  That  will  be 
very  impoitant  as  a  guide  to  us  in  our  future  discussions.  As  to  the 
grant  of  money,  I  have  heard  but  one  opinion  out  of  this  House, 
and  that  is — that  it  is  a  must  unreasonable  and  extravagant  proposal. 

Mr.  O'Connell. — The  Honourable  Member  for  Newark  has  made 
a  discovery,  that  the  resolution  of  last  night  afforded  no  inference 
against  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  as  being  too  long;  still  I  think  he 
voted  against  it,  because  it  did  afford  an  inference ;  and  1  can  tell  him 
that  it  furnishes  an  inference  much  stronger  than  what  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  have  drawn  from  it.  But  this  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  no 
tiling  can  be  more  complete  than  the  vindication  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Secretary.  The  contract  with  the  West  Indians  was  made  ex- 
pressly subject  to  confirmation  by  this  House.  Indeed,  that  express 
condition  was  unnecessary,  for  Government  could  not  pledge  this 
House  ;  therefore  the  contract  must  necessarily  have  been  entered 
into,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament  The  Noble  Lord  is  quite 
right  in  saying  that  it  becomes  a  Minister  to  yield  to  the  sentiments  of 
tho  House  of  Commons.  If  Ministers  feel  that  they  are  driven  by 
this  House,  it  is  certainly  their  duty  to  yield,  and  I  hope  we  shall  put 
them  in  thut  becoming  situation  very  often ;  but  it  is  to  this  House 
they  ought  to  yield,  and  not  to  any  other  House ;  and  I  hope  that 
neither  Ministers  nor  this  House  will  be  driven  by  any  other  House 
whatever.  With  reference  to  the  proposal  for  shortening  the  period  of 
apprenticeship,  I  confess  I  am  not  much  more  reconciled  to  seven 
years  than  I  am  to  twelve:  1  think  seven  years  too  many. 

The  Highl  Honourable  Gentleman  has  said,  that  the  West  India 
l>«»<ly  had  kept  the  contract  on  their  part.    I  have  uo  notion  of  beiog 

i  thai  this  was  a  contract  with  the  West  India  body;  but  have 
they  kspt  then  pttit  of  the  contract?    Why,  Sir,  they  have  not  kept 
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it.  I  admit  that  the  Gentlemen  in  this  House  have;  but  there  are 
others  who  have  not.  Our  tables  hare  been  burthened  with  pam- 
phlets protesting  against  this  Bill.  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Hodson,  Of 
whom  I  know  nothing,  and  Mr.  Burge,  who  was  lately  a  member  of 
this  House,  have  most  strongly  written  against  the  terms  of  this  said 
contract :  they  have  addressed  the  King  upon  the  subject,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  West  India  public  to  oppose  the  measure  ; 
so  that  this  is,  after  all,  but  a  left-handed  contract;  for  while  some 
have  been  calling  for  its  observance,  others,  of  the  same  party,  have 
been  protesting  against  it.  And  I  protest  against  it  also  :  however 
Government  may  be  bound  by  it,  the  public  are  not  bound. 

I  have  this  day  received  a  communication  from  some  of  my  constitu- 
ents, calling  upon  me  to  oppose  the  details  of  this  Bill, — making  it  an 
imperative  duty  on  me  so  to  do.  The  object  of  this  Bill  is  to  emanci- 
pate the  negroes ;  to  put  an  end  to  slavery  ;  and,  we  trust,  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  planters  themselves;  for  nine-tenths  of  the 
planters  are  more  slaves  than  the  negroes — slaves  to  mortgagees  and 
others,  who  practise  upon  them  such  gross  and  abominable  usury  as 
never  before  disgraced  the  annals  of  the  Old  Bailey  ;  and  yet  it  is  they 
who  are  lying  comfortably  in  their  feather-beds,  and  not  the  planters. 
In  the  name  of  my  constituents,  I  thank  his  Majesty's  Ministers  for 
having  yielded  to  the  sentiments  of  this  House. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — While  the  Honourable  and 
Learned  Gentleman  expresses  his  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  his 
Majesty '8  Ministers  for  having  yielded  to  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
he  must  be  aware  that  there  is  a  limit  at  which  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
— as  long  as  they  continue  Ministers — must  stop.  We  can  never 
yield  against  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  honest  conviction  of  our 
own  minds. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. —  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  limit,  but  we  do 
not,  at  this  moment,  know  what  it  is.  I  hope  the  Noble  Lord  will  not, 
a  second  time,  fall  into  an  error  by  supposing  that  his  expression  binds 
the  House  not  to  make  any  alteration  ;  because  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced that,  upon  further  consideration,  the  House  will  think  that  the 
period  is  still  too  large  even  for  the  interest  of  the  West  India  plant- 
ers themselves ;  for  I  think  their  interests  as  much  concerned  in  this 
question  as  the  interest  of  the  slaves,  whom  I  represent.  But  I  rose 
more  particularly  to  take  notice  that  it  was  said  the  co-operation  of 
the  West  Indians  would  be  withdrawn.  1  hope  the  House  will  recol- 
lect what  was  the  condition  upon  which  the  15,000,000/.  loan  was 
made  a  20,000,000/.  gift.  I  understand  it  was  that  we  should  have 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  West  India  interest ;  therefore  this 
apprehension  of  the  West  India  body  withholding  their  co-operation, 
affords  a  strong  argument  for  retaining  half  the  money,  at  least,  until 
emancipation  be  completed ;  because  if  the  West  Indians  refuse  their 
co-operation,  the  House  will  not  have  occasion  to  pay  the  money. 

Lord  Viscount  San  don. — The  Honourable  Gentleman  forgets 
that  the  money  is  only  to  be  granted  when  emancipation  becomes  the 
law,  and  not  sooner.  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  explain.  Of 
course,  I  never  could  fall  into  so  gross  an  error  as  to  suppose  that  any 
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assurance  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  bound  the  House  of  Commons; 
but  I  feel  that  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  acting  upon  their  respon- 
sibility, are  not  to  consider  themselves  bound  to  throw  by  any  mea- 
sure, simply  because  a  majority  of  this  House  might  not  agree  to  it 
Upon  such  a  principle,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  Government  to 
be  conducted.  If  any  question,  more  than  another,  require  that  Minis- 
ters should  act  upon  their  own  responsibility,  it  is  one  where  the  whole 
interests  of  the  colonies  are  involved.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  nego- 
tiation with  a  few  gentlemen  Bitting  in  St.  James's-street ;  but  it  is  a 
matter  which  should  be  treated  as  if  you  were  dealing  with  a  foreign 
Power — an  independent  body  of  men  who  cannot  be  treated  as  if  they 
were  a  few  gentlemen  living  in  this  town.  Although  our  Imperial 
Parliament  is  said  to  be  omnipotent,  yet  we  know  that  there  are  phy- 
sical and  geographical  circumstances,  which  put  limits  to  that  power. 
Above  all,  in  this  particular  juncture,  let  us  be  careful  not  to  do  any- 
thing that  shall  give  the  colonies  reason  to  think  that  we  are  not  in- 
clined to  fulfil  the  expectations  that  have  been  already  held  out  to 
them. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — I  wish  merely  to  ob- 
serve, in  answer  to  what  fell  from  my  Honourable  Friend  the  Member 
for  Weymouth,  with  respect  to  the  further  limitation  of  the  term  of 
apprenticeship,  that  the  utmost  limit  I  can  go,  as  a  Minister,  is  that 
limit  which  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  has  stated. 

Mr.  Poulter. — When  the  Honourable  Member  for  Lancaster  al- 
luded to  the  meeting  held  last  Saturday,  he  looked  most  earnestly  at 
me.  I  attended  that  meeting,  at  the  invitation  of  a  friend,  and  I 
heard  much  there  which  was  as  objectionable  to  me  as  it  could  possi- 
bly be  to  the  Honourable  Member.  But  I  can  assure  him  that  a  very 
strong  feeling  was  expressed,  at  that  meeting,  of  hostility  to  this  pro- 
tracted system  of  emancipation. 

Mr.  Warre. — I  am  really  anxious,  having  now  heard,  for  the  first 
time,  the  proposition  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary,  to  offer  ooe 
observation  upon  this  question.  The  proposition  relates  to  two  very 
distinct  classes  of  persons,  and  admits  of  being  considered  in  two 
very  different  points  of  view.  Because,  although  it  may,  upon  mature 
reflection,  be  deemed  right  to  have  an  apprenticeship  for  proeriial  la- 
bourers, or  field  negroes,  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  second  class  of  negroes— the  non-pradial  labourers, 
those  employed  in  trades  of  different.kinds,  should  therefore  be  appren- 
tices. But  if  it  should  be  thought  advisable  that  both  classes  should 
be  apprenticed,  still  it  does  not  follow,  that,  if  the  term  of  seven  years 
be  proper  for  the  first  class,  the  period  of  five  years  should  be  neces- 
sary for  the  second  class. 

Mr.  EwinO. — It  is  impossible  to  sit  silent  under  the  observation* 
of  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  for  Dublin.  He  has  alluded 
to  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Burge ;  I  can  assure  him  that  those  Gentlemen 
are  no  parties  to  any  contract  with  Government  on  this  subject.  They 
have  performed  their  duty  in  a  most  able  manner.  The  Honourable 
and  Learned  Gentleman  made  some  remarks  about  mortgagees,  and  of 
persons  who  would  disgrace  the  Old  Bailey  
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Mr.  O'Connell.— Old  Jewry. 

Mr.  Ewing. — The  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  said  Old 
Bailey. 

Mr.  O'Connell. — Well,  Old  Bailey,  if  you  please, 

Mr.  Ewing. — I  am  sure  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman 
must  be  mistaken,  for  there  are  not  anywhere  gentlemen  of  greater 
honour  and  greater  probity  than  those  persons  are.  He  speaks  of 
their  receiving  more  than  5  per  cent.,  but  is  not  the  Honourable  and 
Learned  Gentleman  aware  that  6  per  cent,  is  the  legal  rate  of  interest 
in  Ireland  ? — and  is  he  not  also  aware  of  the  immense  risk  which 
those  persons  run  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell. — The  Honourable  Gentleman  has  imputed  to  me 
a  desire  to  calumniate  Mr.  Burge  and  Mr.  Barrett;  all  I  said  was, 
that  they  had  not  performed  their  part  of  the  contract  which  I  thought 
had  been  made  with  all  the  West  India  planters. 

Mr.  Sheil. — I  beg  to  ask  whether,  as  you  have  reduced  the  period 
of  apprenticeship,  you  intend  to  increase  the  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— No. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gladstone. — I  do  not  think  the  West  India  body 
can  be  fairly  charged  with  any  breach  of  faith ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
distinct  pledge  which  had  been  made  to  them  has  been  violated. 
The  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  has  said,  that  the  sum  of 
20,000,0001.  was  voted,  on  a  strong  pledge  being  given  by  the  West 
India  interest,  that  they  would  co-operate  with  the  Government  to 
carry  this  measure  into  effect.  But  that  pledge  was  given  upon  the 
express  understanding,  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  would  propose 
and  stand  by  the  apprenticeship  period  of  twelve  years.  The  Right 
Honourable  Secretary  himself  last  night  stated,  that  that  was  a  part 
of  the  compensation  agreed  to  be  made  to  the  planters. 

Mr.  Briscoe. — I  appeal  to  the  House,  whether  or  not  the  Honour- 
able Member  for  Lancaster  did  not  state  in  his  place  when  the  resolu- 
tions upon  which  this  measure  is  founded  were  discussed,  that  pro- 
vided this  House  consented  to  grant  the  20,000,000/.,  the  West  India 
body  would,  on  their  part,  give  their  cordial  co-operation  to  carry  these 
resolutions  into  effect  ? 

The  House  theu  resumed ;  and  the  Chairman  reported  progress, 
and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again  this  day. 


On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  on  this  Bill ;  Mr.  Bernal  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  having  read  Clause  1 — which  "  provides  that  no 
slave,  after  the  ,  shall  be  obliged  to  work  more 

than  ten  hours  a-day,  or  sixty  hours  a-week,  and  which  prohibits 
punishments  without  the  order  of  a  magistrate" — 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  moved  that  the  blank  be  filled  up  with 
the  words,  "  the  first  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-three." 
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Mr.  Marryat.— I  think  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has 
fixed  upon  too  early  a  period  for  bringing  this  clause  into  operation. 
The  Act  cannot  reach  the  colonies  until  October,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  will  he  possible  that  all  the  necessary  regulations,  which  must  be 
adopted  before  it  can  be  put  in  force,  can  be  completed  by  the  1st  of 
November;  and,  therefore,  I  propose  that  the  blank  shall  be  filled 
up  with  the  words  first  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-four." 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— The  Honourable  Member  is  correct  io 
saying  that  the  1st  of  November  is  an  early  period  to  fix  for  putting 
this  Bill  in  force;  and,  if  he  had  proposed  to  postpone  it  for  two 
months,  I  might  not  have  objected  to  the  delay  ;  but  to  postpone  it 
to  the  first  of  June,  1834,  would,  in  fact,  be  giving  the  masters  ano- 
ther twelve  months  of  unrestricted  power  over  the  slaves,  ft  it 
deserving  the  serious  consideration  of  the  House  whether  they  will 
agree  to  the  postponement  of  the  Honourable  Member,  without  de- 
priving the  West  India  proprietors,  as  we  propose  to  do  by  this  first 
clause,  of  the  power  of  corporal  punishment.  I  may  take  this  op- 
portunity of  stating  that  I  have  anticipated  the  object  of  another 
amendment,  of  which  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  for 
Dublin  has  given  notice, — namely,  the  abolition  of  corporal  punish- 
ment in  the  case  of  females.  I  believe  that  the  West  India  interest 
will  offer  no  opposition  upon  this  point.  The  power  of  inflicting 
punishment  on  the  slaves  will  not  be  confined  to  the  magistrates 
appointed  under  this  Bill,  but  may  be  exercised  by  the  magistrates 
already  existing  in  the  West  Indies.  I  am  happy  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  low  salaries  which  are  to  be  paid  to  the  special  ma- 
gistrates have  not  prevented  me  from  receiving  numerous  applica- 
tions for  these  offices  from  persons  well  qualified  to  fill  them, — 
namely,  half-pay  officers  in  his  Majesty's  service.  All  that  this  first 
clause  proposes  is,  to  limit  the  labour  of  the  slaves  to  ten  hours  a 
day,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  punished  except  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  magistrates.  I  still  think  that  the  date  which  I  have 
proposed  to  insert  in  the  blank  in  this  clause  is  the  best;  but  if  the 
Committee  should  be  of  an  opposite  opinion,  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  postpone  the  operation  of  the  clause  alto- 
gether till  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  the  period  when  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  is  to  commence.  I  once  thought  of  proposing  that 
the  clause  should  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  December  or  the 
1st  of  January,  but  I  abandoned  my  intention  on  being  informed  that 
the  former  period  would  come  in  the  middle  of  the  crop;  and  that 
the  latter,  falling  about  the  time  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  was 
usually  a  period  of  much  excitement  amongst  the  slaves. 

Mr.  Marryat.—- I  am  quite  willing  to  postpone  the  operation  of 
this  clause,  as  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  suggests,  till  the 
system  of  apprenticeship  comes  into  operation  j  and  1  think  this  is 
the  best  course  we  can  adopt. 

Lord  Viscount  Howick.— I  am  glad  to  find  that  my  Right 
Honourable  Friend  has  not  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion  in  fa- 
vour of  this  clause.    I  am  as  anxious  as  any  man  can  be  to  get  rid 
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of  slavery,  but  not  in  the  manner  here  proposed.    I  feel  eitreme  dis- 
gust at  the  horrors  which  occasionally  take  place  under  the  system 
of  arbitrary  flogging ;  but  whilst  slavery  exists,  I  cannot  consent  to 
the  removal  of  that  which  is  the  only  means  of  preserving  discipline 
amongst  the  slaves.    It  will  be  most  dangerous  to  cut  away  the 
basts  on  which  slavery  stands,  before  it  is  possible  for  the  colonial 
assemblies  to  make  provision  for  the  new  state  of  things  which  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  by  this  Bill.    In  the  present  state  of  feeling 
between  the  planters  and  the  slaves,  to  put  an  end  to  the  only  power 
by  which  the  former  can  preserve  discipline  amongst  the  latter, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  we  reserve  the  right  to  his  neighbour,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  course  which  provides,  as  far  as  human  inge- 
nuity extends,  for  the  certainty  of  a  conflict  between  the  parties.  I, 
therefore,  approve  of  the  suggestion  for  postponing  the  operation  of 
this  clause  till  the  system  of  apprenticeship  shall  commence.    I  be- 
lieve that  the  effect  of  passing  this  clause  would  be  to  make  the 
slaves  believe  that  they  have  a  right  to  resist  being  flogged,  and  that 
the  planters  would  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  enforce  industry  on 
the  part  of  the  slaves.    Even  with  the  system  of  apprenticeships  we 
propose  to  hold  out  encouragement  to  the  slaves,  without  which  I 
have  always  contended  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  work 
from  them ;  but  to  establish  a  system  of  pure  slavery,  without  the 
use  of  the  whip  for  ten  months,  would,  indeed,  be  a  most  hazardous 
experiment,  without  any  object  that  I  can  perceive.     In  order  to 
shew  the  House  that  I  do  not  proceed  merely  from  theory,  when  I 
state  that  it  is  impossible  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  whip  in  a 
system  of  compulsory  labour,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to 
the  evidence  of  Captain  Elliott,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  on 
Slavery  presented  to  this  House  last  Session ;  and,  1  may  observe 
that  a  more  able,  upright,  and  active  officer  than  Captain  Elliott,  was 
never  employed  in  his  Majesty's  service.    Captain  Elliott  says,  in  the 
paper  drawn  up  by  him,  and  inserted  in  the  Appendix,—- 

"  The  largely-increasing  Punishment  Returns  prove  that  the  actual 
system  of  coercion,  extensively  as  it  is  used,  is  perfectly  inadequate 
to  ensure  the  completion  of  the  quantum  of  labour  which  it  is  loudly 
declared  the  slaves  could  easily  finish,  if  they  were  disposed  to  make 
the  effort ;  and  a  further  consideration  of  the  punishments  recorded 
for  non-completion  of  work,  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  must 
lead  to  the  inference  that  at  least  a  fifth  of  the  whole  work  allotted, 
has  fallen  short  under  the  inefficacy  of  the  present  mode  of  securing 
its  performance.  Either  this  position  must  be  admitted,  or  the 
painful  conclusion  will  present  itself,  that  the  punishments  have  been 
inflicted  to  a  great  extent  for  the  non-completion  of  work,  which  cir- 
cumstances of  unfavourable  weather,  and  other  causes  of  difficulty, 
rendered  impossible  of  performance.  But  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be 
the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  whole  allotted 
work  might  have  been  performed,  if  the  slaves  had  been  disposed  to 
labour  with  any  degree  of  cheerful  industry ;  and  in  this  view  of  the 
case,  it  seems  that  the  time  is  fully  come  (considered  with  relation  to 
the  interest  of  the  proprietor  himself)  for  applying  a  wise  and  auf- 
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ficing-  principle,  to  encourage  the  performance  of  labour  If 

the  slaves  resorted  to  their  daily  labour,  impelled  by  the  hope  of 
acquiring  profit,  I  am  satisfied  that  one  day  io  the  week  taken  with 
another,  they  would  perform  in  the  course  of  six  days  at  least  a  third 
more  work  than  can  be  obtained  from  them  under  actual  circum- 
stances ;  and  as  soon,  too,  as  they  began  to  touch  the  means  of  ex- 
tending their  comforts,  and  enjoying  the  conveniences  of  life  by  the 
honest  efforts  of  their  own  industry,  great  and  advantageous  changes 
would  be  effected  in  the  whole  structure  of  society  The  pre- 
sent mode  of  endeavouring  to  ensure  the  performance  of  labour,  is 
every  day  becoming  more  distinctly  inadequate ;  and  upon  the  whole, 
when  the  utterly  inefficacious  nature  of  the  system  be  considered— 
when  it  is  remembered  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  rapidly- 
advancing  intelligence  of  the  negro,  must  principally  develope  itself 
in  an  increasing  dexterity,  by  all  manner  of  means  to  evade  and  defeat 
it ;  I  cannot  refrain  from  declaring  it  to  be  no  source  of  astonishment 
to  me  that  the  Punishment  Returns  for  the  half  year  ending  June  30tb, 
1831,  are  so  large  as  it  has  been  my  painful  duty  to  record  them  to  be. 
That  they  will  continue  to  increase  may  be  taken  as  certain;  and  I 
am  convinced  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  most  reflecting  gentlemen 
in  this  country  in  saying  that  this  state  of  things  cannot  continue  to 
subsist.  The  slave  has  advanced  beyond  such  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  attempt  to  overtake  and  arrest  him  in  his  career  by  an 
increasing  degree  of  severity,  would  be  fatal  indeed  ;  but  docile  and 
forbearing,  it  would  be  a  work  of  little  difficulty  beneficially  to  direct 
his  energies  and  uses  by  the  immediate  and  judicious  substitution  of 
better  means.*' 

The  returns  which  have  since  been  presented  to  the  House  prove 
that  Captain  Elliott's  anticipation  respecting  the  increase  of  punish- 
ments has  been  fulfilled.  From  the  result  of  this  experiment  of 
banishing  the  whip  from  the  field  in  Demerara,  we  may  judge  what  the 
effect  would  be  of  taking  the  whip  from  the  master  altogether.  When 
we  look  at  the  extent  of  Jamaica,  and  see  how  extremely  difficult  it 
will  be  to  go  before  magistrates,  and  to  prove  a  case  of  deficiency  of 
exertion  on  the  part  of  a  slave ;  it  will,  I  think,  be  evident,  that  to 
make  the  stimulus  of  the  whip  effectual,  there  must  be  such  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  severity  of  its  application,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  contemplate  without  horror. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  recommend  to 
the  House  the  propriety  of  omitting  the  clause  now  under  considera- 
tion, rather  than,  by  adopting  it,  to  make  two  great  changes  in  the 
condition  of  slavery,  when  one  is  all  that  is  necessary.  I  have  so 
often  stated  the  considerations  which,  in  my  mind,  make  it  absolutely 
necessary  we  should  take  our  choice  between  the  unrestricted  use  of 
the  whip,  and  a  system  of  wages,  that  I  will  not  now  repeat  them.  I 
will,  however,  take  this  opportunity  of  doing  that  which  1  was  pre- 
cluded, by  the  forms  of  the  House,  from  doing  on  a  former  evening, 
when  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  referred  to  the  necessity  which  had 
existed  of  recalling  some  part  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  November, 
1831.    1  beg  the  House  to  understand  that  this  portion  of  the  Order 
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in  Council  was  recalled,  not  because  any  one  of  its  decisions  was  in- 
consistent with  the  local  circumstances  of  any  of  the  colonies  in  which 
it  was  proposed  to  be  applied,  but  because,  when  the  principle  of  the 
mitigation  of  slavery  came  to  be  carried  into  practice,  it  was  found  to 
be,  as  my  Honourable  and  Learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Leeds 
described  it  last  night,  futile,  absurd,  and  a  violation  of  common 
consistency.  I  wish  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  would  be  good 
•  enough — and  I  think  he  can  have  no  objection — to  lay  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House,  before  the  termination  of  this  question,  the  despatch  which 
Lord  Goderich  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  colonies,  authorizing  them 
to  suspend  certain  parts  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  November,  1831. 
This  document  is  calculated  to  throw  considerable  light  on  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  as  it  can  be  copied  in  an  hour,  I  hope  my  Right  Honour- 
able Friend  will  lay  it  on  the  Table  of  the  House  before  the  Report  is 
brought  up. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart. — Much  of  the  success  of  this  measure  will 
depend  upon  the  first  impression  which  it  makes  upon  the  colonies, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  none  of  its  provi- 
sions should  come  into  operation  at  an  inconvenient  season.  I  need 
not  remind  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  this  great  measure  will  perhaps  depend  upon  the 
first  and  second  crop.  I  do  not  think  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Weymouth  will  feel  it  necessary  to  object  to  postpone  the  operation  of 
this  clause  till  after  the  next  crop.  With  respect  to  the  transfer  of 
unishment  from  the  masters  to  the  magistrates,  it  is  unanimously 
ailed  by  the  West  India  body  as  a  deliverance  from  trouble  and 
responsibility.  I  beg  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies will  reflect  upon  the  condition  in  which  society  in  the  West 
Indies  will  be  placed,  if  this  Bill  should  come  into  operation  before  the 
system  of  special  magistrates  and  police  is  completely  established. 
The  Right  Honourable  Geutleman  says,  it  is  true,  that  the  colonial 
magistrates  will  still  have  authority  to  act ;  but  I  think  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  bring  any  part  of  the  Bill  into  operation  until  the 
special  magistrates  have  arrived  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  — I  can  assure  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary, 
that  if  he  had  given  me  the  slightest  information  of  his  intention  to  in- 
troduce  a  provision  for  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  females,  I 
would  gladly  have  left  the  subject  in  his  hands,  as  I  now  do.  I  have 
always  considered  the  first  clause  the  most  important  one  ;  and  1  hope 
that  Ministers  will  not  consent  to  alter  it  in  the  manner  proposed.  The 
Noble  Member  for  Northumberland  has  made  some  able  remarks  upon 
the  inconveniences  which  would  result  from  carrying  this  clause  into 
operation ;  but  all  the  arguments  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  system 
of  apprenticeships.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  clause  cannot  be  ex- 
punged without  danger.  The  resolutions  we  have  passed  speak  of 
the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery;  and  now  we  are  told  that  this 
means,  when  translated,  1st  of  August,  1834.  When  Honourable 
Members  talk  of  the  propriety  of  postponing  any  part  of  this  Bill  till 
after  crop-time,  I  beg  the  House  to  recollect  we  have  it  in  evidence 
that  that  is  the  great  season  of  mortality.   The  sugar-cane,  at  this 
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period,  is  ground  in  mills;  and,  during  the  process,  a  quantity  office 
is  spirted  over  the  negroes,  who  rail  asleep  in  their  wet  clothes,  in  a 
current  of  cold  air,  and  thus  contract  diseases  which  carry  great 
numbers  of  them  off.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  this  is  the  last 
crop  which  will  be  gathered  under  the  present  system;  and,  without 
meaning  to  impute  cruelty  to  the  planters,  it  will  be  their  interest  to 
abstract  as  much  labour  as  possible  from  the  negroes.  The  members 
of  the  West  India  body  acknowledge  this  to  be  an  important  clause  ; 
and  I  hail  their  opposition  to  it  as  a  proof  that  the  contract  between 
them  and  the  Government  is  not  so  strict  as  it  was.  I  hope  that 
Ministers  will  insist  on  the  clause  being  carried,  in  order  that  the  next 
crop  may  be  worked  under  a  mitigated  system  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — The  House  will  recollect  we  were  lately 
told  that  the  West  India  proprietors  were  anxious  to  appear  to  tbe 
negroes  under  the  most  gracious  aspect ;  yet  now  they  propose  that 
they  shall  be  allowed  tbe  arbitrary  use  of  the  whip,  for  six  or  twelve 
months  longer.  However,  it  is  probably  necessary  that  some  sacri* 
rices  should  be  made  on  both  sides.  If  the  stimulus  of  the  whip  be 
taken  away,  and  the  stimulus  of  wages  not  brought  into  operation, 
there  no  doubt  will  be  a  diminution  of  industry.  I  would  not,  there- 
fore, object  to  a  continuance  of  the  domestic  authority,  till  April  or 
May,  1834,  provided  a  corresponding  concession  is  granted  by  the 
shortening  of  the  term  of  apprenticeships. 

Mr.  Evelyn  Denison. — I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while,  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  months,  to  try  a  new  experiment,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  Ho- 
nourable Member  for  Weymouth,  and  the  party  with  whom  he  acts, 
will  be  content  with  the  triumph  they  have  achieved,  without  hurrying 
us  on  too  rapidly  in  the  course  in  which  we  have  embarked.  Our 
great  object  should  be  to  have  this  measure  carried  into  operation  safely 
and  without  injury  to  any  party.  I  do  not  attach  any  credit  to  the 
descriptions  which  are  given  of  the  sanguinary  and  violent  character 
of  the  negroes;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  them  to  be  docile  and 
capable  of  being  easily  rendered  amenable  to  the  laws ;  but  at  tbe 
same  time  I  think  it  would  be  inexpedient,  and  even  dangerous  to  ef- 
fect the  change  which  is  proposed  to  be  made  in  their  condition,  until 
the  magistrates  and  police,  to  be  appointed  under  this  Bill,  are 
established  in  the  colonies.  Under  these  circumstances  I  strongly  urge 
upon  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
the  propriety  of  adopting  the  suggestion  which  he,  in  fact,  himself, 
threw  out,  of  postponing  the  operation  of  this  clause  till  tbe  1st  of 
August,  1834. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  cannot  avoid  expressing  the  satis- 
faction which  I  feel  at  seeing  the  Committee  commence  their  labours 
in  such  a  spirit  of  candour  and  moderation.  I  have  now  a  proposition 
to  make  which  may  perhaps  satisfy  all  parties.  When  I  entered  upon 
the  office  which  I  now  hold,  I  found  that  it  has,  for  the  last  twenty-fire 
years,  been  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the  English  Government  and 
the  Legislature  of  Jamaica,  whether  the  latter  has  or  has  not  the  right 
of  passing  Acts  without  the  suspending  clause ;  that  is  to  say,  with- 
out the  clause  which  suspends  the  operation  of  any  particular  Act, 
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until  his  Majesty's  pleasure  has  been  taken  respecting  it.  I  understand 
that  the  Jamaica  Assembly  has  always  attached  great  importance  to 
the  privilege  it  claims,  of  passing  Acts  without  the  suspending  clause. 
It  was  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  Acts  of  the  colonial  legislatures 
to  be  transmitted  to  this  country,  and  returned  with  his  Majesty's  ap- 
proval or  dissent,  that  the  commencement  of  the  system  of  appren- 
ticeships was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834.  I  am 
prepared,  however,  to  admit  that,  practically,  it  is  not  very  important 
that  the  Acts  of  the  colonial  legislatures  should  be  transmitted  to  this 
country;  because  the  difficulty  can  be  met  by  instructing  the  go- 
vernors of  the  different  colonies  not  to  give  their  assent  to  any  legis- 
lative measures  except  upon  certain  conditions.  By  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  this,  the  Acts  of  the  colonial  legislatures  would  come  into 
immediate  operation  ;  and,  by  this  means,  we  might  anticipate  the 
period  of  the  commencement  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  by 
appointing  it  to  take  place  on  the  1st  of  June,  1834.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose this  change  without  some  reluctance,  nor  can  I  look  at  it  without 
a  certain  degree  of  apprehension  j  but  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  the 
only  practicable  mode  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  in  which  we  are 
at  present  involved.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  clause  requiring 
the  Acts  of  the  colonial  legislatures  to  be  suspended  until  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  respecting  them  shall  be  made  known,  be  struck  out,  and 
that  the  date  of  the  1st  of  June,  1834,  shall  be  fixed  as  the  date  when 
this  measure  shall  come  into  operation.  By  this  change  the  state  of 
apprenticeship  will  commence  on  the  1st  of  June,  1834,  instead  of  the 
1st  of  August  of  that  year,  and  will  terminate  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1840.  The  course  which  I  now  propose  will  at  least  be  attended  with 
this  advantage — that  the  magistrates  appointed  under  the  Bill  will  be 
on  the  spot  ready  to  discharge  their  duties  the  moment  the  Bill  shall 
come  into  operation ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Committee  will  consider 
it  an  additional  inducement  to  adopt  it,  that  we  shall  thereby  obtain 
the  acquiescence  of  Gentlemen  of  opposing  interests  and  parties;  and 
by  this  means  the  measure  will  go  forth  to  the  colonies  with,  as  it 
were,  a  double  sanction  and  authority. 

Dr.  Lushington. — I  can  assure  my  Right  Honourable  Friend, 
that  with  whatever  warmth  I  may  occasionally  express  myself  on  this 
subject,  no  man  is  more  anxious  than  I  am  to  pursue  a  course  of  con- 
ciliation, when  I  can  do  so  without  a  sacrifice  of  principle.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  in  the  interval  of  the  domestic  authority  of  the  master,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  system  of  apprenticeships,  the  negroes 
would  not  labour  so  much  as  heretofore,  partly  from  excitement  at 
the  anticipated  change  of  their  condition,— partly  from  the  absence  of 
the  old  terror  of  the  cart- whip, — and  partly  from  the  fact,  that  the  new 
and  modified  terror  had  not  come  into  full  operation.  To  meet  this 
inconvenience,  it  was  proposed  that  the  power  of  inflicting  punishment 
should  be  vested  in  magistrates;  but  my  Right  Honourable  Friend 
now  suggests  the  propriety  of  abandoning  this  part  of  the  plan,  and 
leaving  the  domestic  authority  of  the  masters  in  force  till  tne  first  of 
June,  1834.  Upon  consideration,  I  am  disposed  to  accede  to  the 
change  now  proposed. 
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Be  it  remembered,  that  you  are  called  upon  to  intrust  to  the  hands 
of  the  colonists,  upwards  of  one  twelvemonth  longer,  the  greatest  power 
that  man  can  exercise  over  man — the  power  of  corporal  punishment. 
The  great  object  must  now  be  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  negroes; 
and  I  am  sure  if  you  pursue  a  consistent  course,  you  will  excite  grati- 
tude in  their  hearts  for  the  liberty  you  bestow  on  them.  Under  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's  plan  is  best,  as  it  will 
give  further  time  to  the  local  legislatures  to  make  new  regulations.  I 
will  only  add,  that  I  hope  there  will  not  be  a  single  dissentient  voice 
on  the  subject,  in  order  that  the  plan  may  have  the  greater  influence  in 
the  colonies. 

Mr.  Robinson. — I  am  much  gratified  at  this  mutual  concession  of 
the  two  extremes  of  opinion.    I  believe  that  it  is  the  general  opi- 
nion of  the  Committee,  that  the  clause,  as  it  now  stands,  cannot  be 
carried  into  effect.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  Government,— and  I  think 
that  they  have  acted  wisely, — to  leave  much  in  connexion  with 
this  clause  to  the  local  legislatures.  I  think  that  we  have  great  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  local  legislatures  might  have  entertained  some 
jealousy  of  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  if  we  had  at  once 
passed  a  measure  without  reference  to  those  bodies.    Now  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has  given 
this  extension  of  time  with  a  view  to  afford  the  colonial  assem- 
blies ample  opportunity  of  meeting,  and  by  legislative  acta  of  their 
own,  taking  steps  to  clear  the  way  for,  this  measure.     I  think 
that  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  has  clearly  shewn  that 
considerable  difficulty  would  arise  as  to  inducing  the  negroes  regu- 
larly to  work  in  the  interval  which  will  elapse  between  the  suspension 
of  the  power  of  punishment  and  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
apprenticeship.  I  think,  therefore,  looking  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  negro,  that  from  this  period  to  the  1st  of  June,  1834,  there  might 
be  left  to  the  planter  the  right  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  on  the 
negro ;  and  from  the  change  that  is  to  take  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  West  Indian  society,  I  do  not  anticipate  that  there  is  any  serious 
ground  to  fear  that  this  power  will  be  abused.    I  will  not  go  into  the 
question  as  to  whether  this  power  has,  or  has  not,  been  abused  ;  hot  I 
would  put  it  to  the  Committee  whether  the  planter,  looking  to  the 
future,  will  not  have  a  most  powerful  interest  to  obtain  the  good-will 
of  the  negroes.    I  repeat,  that  I  do  not  believe  if  you  leave  this  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  planter,  there  is  any  probability  that  a  single 
instance  will  occur  of  the  infliction  of  excessive  punishment,  or  an 
abuse  of  this  power. 

If  the  clause  is  agreed  to  as  it  now  stands,  I  am  sure  that  it  will 
lead  to  the  greatest  practical  inconvenience.  I  approve,  therefore,  of 
the  plan  now  proposed,  as  it  will  afford  time  to  the  colonial  legislatures 
to  adopt  any  preliminary  measures  that  may  appear  necessary  -t  it  will 
also  afford  time  to  the  Government  to  appoint  stipendiary  magis- 
trates; and,  above  all,  we  shall  get  rid  of  the  interval  which  will 
elapse  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  apprenticeship,  during 
which  the  power  of  punishment  is  to  be  suspended,  and  thus  the  mea- 
sure may  be  said  to  come  into  operation  at  one  date.    1  will  ouly  add. 
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that  if  no  reasonable  objection  is  urged  against  this  proposition — and 
hitherto  1  have  heard  none — I  shall  be  induced  to  give  it  my  support. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Young. — I  rise  in  the  same  spirit  of  conciliation  in 
which  I  am  happy  to  perceive  this  discussion  has  hitherto  been  pur- 
sued. I  sincerely  hope  that  this  measure  will  be  carried  into  effect  by 
the  mutual  concession  of  each  party  ;  and  I  am  sure  if  this  is  the  case, 
the  greatest  practical  good  must  result  from  it.  1  most  cordially  con- 
cur in  this  proposition ;  and  as  the  period  of  apprenticeship  has  been 
so  materially  shortened,  there  can  be  no  ground  of  complaint  that  the  / 
negro  has  not  been  fairly  dealt  with.  I  am  sure  that,  by  substitut- 
ing the  1st  of  June  for  the  1st  of  November,  considerable  practical  in* 
convenience  will  be  avoided.  At  the  same  time  that,  if  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust had  been  adopted,  by  which  we  should  have  got  rid  of  the  interval 
of  two  months ;  the  slaves  would  then  all  become  apprenticed  labourers 
on  one  day.  I  am  sure  that  the  adoption  of  this  principle  will  be 
favourably  received  in  the  colonies,  and  I  only  hope  that  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed up  to  the  extent  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — The  Honourable  Gentleman  forgets  that 
one  of  the  chief  grounds  that  induce  many  Honourable  Members,  as 
well  as  myself,  to  accede  to  this  prQposition,  is  to  afford  the  West 
Indians  an  opportunity  to  shorten  of  themselves  the  duration  of  this 
system  of  half  freedom  and  half  slavery.  I  have  not  the  least  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  it  is  their  interest  to  do  so  of  themselves.  The  pro- 
position, in  point  of  fact,  is,  that  we  give  up  this  interval  of  eight 
months,  in  consequence  of  the  concession  of  the  five  years  in  the 
apprenticeship.  We  shall  come  to  the  clause,  to-night,  as  to  the  du- 
ration of  apprenticeship,  when  I  shall  propose  that  it  be  limited  to  the 
period  of  two  years,  and  that  it  expire  on  the  1st  of  June,  1836.  I  am 
anxious  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  apprenticeship  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, as  I  am  convinced  that  this  kind  of  half-slavery,  half-freedom, 
will  not  be  successful,  but  involve  the  colonies  in  all  kinds  of  incon- 
venience. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  hope  that  we  shall  not,  on  this  clause, 
be  called  upon  to  go  into  the  question  as  to  the  duration  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship, but  confine  ourselves  to  the  very  narrow  question  before 
us.  It  is  far  better  that  we  should  retain  the  appearance  of  unanimity, 
than  he  quibbling  as  to  whether  a  month  or  two  is  lost  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  any  great  evil  can  arise  from  ac- 
ceding to  the  amendment  of  the  Honourable  Gentleman ;  and  as  to  any 
apprehensions  at  the  masters  retaining  the  power  of  flogging,  they  are 
|>erfectly  groundless,  as  the  18th  clause  of  the  Bill  specially  provides 
against  the  infliction  of  punishment  at  the  will  of  the  master.  1  think, 
if  the  amendment  relative  to  the  1st  of  June  is  adopted,  it  would  be 
better  to  fix  that  period  for  the  commencement  of  the  apprenticeship. 
If  this  should  be  done,  the  first,  second,  and  third  clauses  cannot 
stand  as  they  now  do  in  the  Bill,  but  must  be  struck  out,  and  others 
substituted  in  their  place.  This,  however,  can  be  managed  at  a  sub- 
sequent stage  ;  and  the  only  question  for  the  Committee  now  to  deter- 
mine is,  whether  the  blank  shall  be  tilled  up  with  the  words  "  first  of 
June,"  instead  of  the  44  first  of  November. " 
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Lord  Viscount  Howick.— I  quite  agree  with  my  Right  Honour- 
able Friend,  that  we  ought  not  to  consider  this  a  question  of  the  con- 
cession of  one  party  or  of  another,  and  there  ought  not  to  be  any  such 
quibbling  as  to  the  loss  of  one  side  or  the  other.  My  objection  is  to 
the  system  of  apprenticeship,  which  I  am  satisfied  will  be  an  utter 
failure ;  and  I,  therefore,  do  not  object  to  this  interval  of  a  few 
months,— which  I  hope  the  West  Indian  legislatures  will  avail  them- 
selves of,  to  adopt  steps  to  shorten  still  further  the  duration  of  this 
intermediate  state.  1  have  as  strong  an  objection  to  flogging  as  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth,  or  any  other  Member  of  this 
House ;  but  as  long  as  slavery  exists,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  cannot  be 
got  rid  of.  I  am  convinced  that,  during  the  period  of  apprenticeship, 
the  negroes  will  be  in  a  state  of  constant  excitement,  and  it  will 
require  the  most  cautious  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  as- 
semblies, to  get  over  the  difficulties  with  which  they  will  have  to  con- 
tend. It  must  be  recollected,  when  this  Act  arrives  in  the  colonies,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  the  local  legislatures  should  pass  laws  adapted 
for  the  new  state  of  things  that  will  exist,  under  the  system  of  ap- 
prenticed labourers ;  and,  according  to  this  Bill,  nine  or  ten  months 
will  be  allowed  for  this  purpose.  Now,  when  a  law  is  passed  for  ap- 
prenticing nine-tenths  of  the  population,  I  think  that  it  is  giving  the 
colonial  legislatures  a  very  short  time  to  deal  with  this  question,  and 
to  frame  laws  for  the  regulation  of  both  masters  and  apprentices. 

I  agree  with  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  that  for  the  last 
eight  years,  the  Legislature  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  has  manifested 
anything  but  a  disposition  to  forward  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Legislature  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave 
population ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  that  there  is  good  reason 
why  he  should  not  insist  upon  his  suspension  clauses.  I  wish  the  at- 
tention of  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  to  be  directed  to  the  clause  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  as  I  am  anxious  to  meet  his  views,  and  I 
am  not  quite  certain  that  the  course  which  he  intends  to  pursue  w«N 
do  so.  If  we  insert  the  1st  of  June  as  the  time  at  which  this  Act  is  to 
come  into  operation,  there  will  hardly  be  a  sufficient  interval  for  the 
colonial  legislatures  to  frame  laws  to  send  them  over  to  England  for 
his  Majesty's  approval,  and  receive  them  back.  1  am  satisfied,  then, 
that  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  colon»e*» 
will  be  obliged,  of  necessity,  to  pass  laws  without  the  suspending 
clause.  Now  what  situation  will  the  Governor  be  placed  in  ?  'l 
may  be  said  that  he  can  have  the  power  of  giving  the  Royal  Assent ; 
but  suppose  that,  from  something  in  one  of  the  clauses,  he  should  not 
feel  himself  to  be  in  a  situation  to  do  this,  he  must  withhold  it,  and 
leave  this  Act  to  come  into  operation  without  any  apprentice  law,  or 
any  provision  as  to  the  details  of  it  I  may  be  told  that  the  Governor* 
in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  may  sanction  an  act  of  the  local 
legislature ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  subject  is  one  of  very  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  should  be  treated  with  the  utmost  caufion. 
I  have  stated  thus  much  with  a  view  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
Right  Honourable  Friend  to  the  subject.  I  will  not  trouble  the  Com- 
mittee further.    For  my  own  part,  I  should  prefer  the  amendment  »5 
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originally  proposed  by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Sandwich,  which 
is,  as  has  been  suggested,  a  sort  of  compromise.  ' 

Lord  Viscount  San  don. — As  the  House  has  expressed  such  a 
decided  opinion  that  the  blank  should  be  filled  up  by  the  insertion  of 
the  words  the  "  first  of  June,"  I  would  recommend  my  Honourable 
Friend  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  that  the  subject  may  receive  the 
attention  of  his  Majesty's  Government.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
but  that  his  object  will  be  attained  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Should 
the  date  be  altered  as  suggested,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  material 
alterations  in  this  and  the  subsequent  clauses. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.— After  listening  with  great 
attention  to  the  discussion  which  has  been  going  on,  it  appears  to  me 
that  there  is  not  any  essential  difference  between  the  two  periods ; 
but  as  I  think  it  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  unanimity  of  opinion,  I 
would  recommend  that  the  1st  of  June  should  be  taken.  With 
reference  to  the  observations  of  my  Noble  Friend  behind  me,  I  wish 
merely  to  observe,  that  if  the  governors  of  the  different  colonies  are 
properly  instructed,  I  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any  great 
difficulty ;  and  of  course  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Government  to  take 
care  that  this  be  done. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — Whether  the  1st  of  June  or  the  1st  of 
August  be  taken,  there  would  not  be  sufficient  time,  accordiug  to  my 
Noble  Friend.  It  is  not,  however,  with  the  view  which  he  supposes, 
that  I  should  be  induced  to  concede  on  this  point.  I  know  from  the 
Gentlemen  who  represent  them  here,  as  well  as  from  other  sources, — 
that  the  anxiety  of  the  West  India  legislatures  is,  that  they  should 
have  full  power  of  passing  an  Act  for  themselves  on  this  subject.  If 
this  is  allowed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  suspending  power.  At 
the  same  time,  I  do  not  look  upon  this  point  as  of  any  very  great 
importance. 

Mr.  Briscoe — I  have  some  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision  as 
to  which  of  the  two  periods  I  should  choose.  I  shall,  however,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  give  my  support  to  the  proposition 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman. 

Dr.  Baldwin. — I  think  that  the  adoption  of  this  arrangement  will 
lead  to  considerable  inconvenience,  as  it  will  exhibit  to  the  colonial 
legislatures  a  degree  of  vacillation  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament  and 
Government  of  this  country.  It  is  well  known  that  those  bodies 
will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  any  appearance  of  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  here  :  I  therefore  think  that  we  should  not 
have  departed  from  our  ordinal  plan.  I  consider  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  there  should  be  an  intermediate  state  before  the 
establishment  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  as  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  preparing  both  the  masters  and  negroes  for  the  change.  I 
object  to  continuing  for  a  twelvemonth  longer,  the  power  of  arbitrary 
punishment  in  the  bands  of  the  planters :  it  is  quite  sufficient  that 
it  is  vested  in  the  magistrates  of  the  country.  I  think  that  the  Le- 
gislature and  Government  of  this  country  cannot  be  too  much  on 
their  guard  as  to  the  power  which  they  intrust  to  the  masters. 

The  question  was  then  put,  that  the  blank  be  filled  up  by  the 
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insertion  of  the  words  "  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- four." 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart. — I  entirely  agree  with  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,  that  the  interval  of  two  months  is  of  so  little  importance, 
either  way,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  disputing  about.  I  can  assure  the 
House  that  the  West  Indians  do  not  wish  to  exercise  the  power  they 
have,  for  one  minute  longer  than  is  necessary  to  take  steps  to  effect 
a  change  with  security.  I  am  sure  that  the  great  body  of  the  West 
Indian  proprietors  will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  this  power.  I,  certainlj, 
should  prefer  the  1st  of  June,  as  the  more  convenient  period  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  I  have  no  objection  to  any 
other  period.  If  the  West  Indians  are  now  charged  with  pressing  for 
time,  our  only  object  is  that  we  may  select  such  period  as  will  render 
the  enactment  most  successful. 

The  amendment  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  subsequent  parts  of  the  clause  were  also  amended,  and  it  was 
then  agreed  to. 

Clauses  2,  3,  and  4,  were  verbally  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  5, — "  Apprenticed  labourers  to  be  divided  into  three  classes— 
namely,  predial  attached,  predial  unattached,  and  non-predial,"-- 
was  then  read. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — It  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  proviso 
at  the  end  of  this  clause,  that  no  person  shall  be  considered  as  in- 
cluded in  either  of  the  two  classes  of  predial  apprenticed  labourers, 
unless  such  person  shall,  for  the  twelve  months  preceding,  have  been 
employed  in  agriculture,  or  the  manufacture  of  colonial  produce.  If 
this  be  not  provided,  many  of  those  who  are  now  domestic  slaves 
will  be  registered  as  predial  slaves. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart. — I  think  it  is  of  importance  that  the  sank 
principle  should  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  all  slaves. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  predial  slave  shall  labour  seven  hours  and  a 
half  a-day ;  but  there  is  no  limit  in  this  Bill  as  to  the  labour  of  uV 
non-predial  slave,  so  that  he  may  be  compelled  to  labour  twelr<. 
hours  a-day ;  consequently  the  additional  number  of  hours  a-day  the 
latter  is  called  upon  to  labour  may  be  considered  as  a  reason  for  les- 
sening the  period  of  apprenticeship.  Now  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
the  intensity  of  the  labour  of  the  former  is  infinitely  greater  than  that 
of  the  latter.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  predial  slaves  non-at- 
tached and  the  non-predial  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing.  I 
deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  same  principle  should  be 
applicable  to  all,  and  I  cannot  see  any  ground  why  one  class  is  entitled 
to  a  preference  above  the  others.  1  am  sure,  if  the  Honourable  Mem- 
ber for  Weymouth,  proposing  the  distinctions  between  the  different 
classes  of  slaves  which  he  stated,  should  induce  the  Committee  to 
adopt  his  views,  he  will  render  this  clause  a  very  knotty  point  to 
unravel.  I  will  only  add,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  predial 
class  of  slaves  is  an  extremely  valuable  body,  but  I  do  not  see  on 
what  ground  they  are  entitled  to  a  preference  over  the  others ;  uSe 
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same  principle  attaches  to  all,  and  there  should  be  no  difference  in  the 
enactments  respecting  them. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  think  that  those  at  all  conversant 
with  the  nature  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  must  admit  that  the 
slaves  usually  employed  in  agriculture,  are  most  ignorant,  and  are  in 
a  most  degraded  condition,  and  that  those  negroes  engaged  in  other 
occupations,  and,  above  all,  the  domestic  slaves,  are  much  more  in- 
telligent and  better  adapted  for  a  state  of  freedom.  The  nature  of  the 
employment  of  the  former,  is  certain  ;  while  from  the  variety  of  pur- 
suit of  the  latter  class,  they  obtain  a  higher  relish  of  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  life,  and  they  consequently  possess,  in  a  very  strong  de- 
gree, a  desire  to  better  their  condition.  I  say,  therefore,  that  there  is  a 
class  of  negroes  more  qualified,  and  a  class  less  qualified,  for  freedom. 
We  propose  to  make  the  period  of  apprenticeship  of  the  former, 
shorter  than  that  of  the  latter ;  and  I  think  in  doing  so  we  pursue 
a  reasonable  and  just  course.  I  think  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  non-preedial  slaves  will,  immediately  that  their  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship has  expired,  be  willing  to  engage  to  labour  for  wages ; 
and  I  think  this  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  other  class  of  negroes. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  distinction  which  has  been  drawn,  is  sound 
both  in  principle  and  policy. 

Lord  Viscount  Howick.— I  agree  that  a  distinction  exists,  but  I 
ask  whether  a  more  satisfactory  argument  could  be  adduced  in  favour 
of  doing  away  with  the  state  of  apprenticeship  of  the  non-predial 
labourer  altogether  ?  From  what  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  has 
stated,  no  man  can,  for  one  moment,  doubt  that  the  domestic  slave  is 
perfectly  in  a  situation  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  There  is  some 
curious  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  condition  of  this  class  of 
negroes,  which  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  will 
not  trouble  the  Committee  by  quoting  a  number  of  authorities,  but  I 
will  merely  refer  to  a  work  written  by  the  present  Archdeacon  of 
Barbadoes,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability,  and  which  is 
well  deserving  attention,  as  it  gives  a  very  clear  description  of  the 
state  of  society  in  the  colonies.  What  I  am  about  to  refer  to,  has 
reference  to  a  class  of  persons  who  may  be  considered  in  very  nearly 
a  similar  situation  to  the  non-prsedial  slaves.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  negroes  are  naturally  disposed  to  idleness :  hear  what  this 
gentleman  says, — 

"  Strange  that  it  should  be  said  that  the  free  blacks  are  predis- 
posed to  idleness,  when  they  have  driven  the  free  whites  from  some 
occupations  in  our  own  island  of  Barbadoes ;  for  instance,  as  car- 
penters and  masons.  The  lower  class  of  the  white  population  are  in 
a  state  of  the  greatest  destitution  and  distress.  The  number  of  white 
persons  receiving  relief  is  far  greater  than  the  number  of  persons  of 
colour  in  the  same  situation.  Indeed,  the  poor  blacks  contribute 
towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  whites,  while  the  poor  blacks  maintain 
entirely  those  of  their  own  colour  who  are  poor." 

I  think  this,  alone,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  charges  which  we 
have  heard  thrown  out,  as  to  the  indisposition  of  the  negro  to  labour. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  this  system  of  apprenticeship  must  fail ; 
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and,  'notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  my  Right  Honourable  Friend 
— that  the  immediate  effect  of  this  measure  will  be,  that  the  planters 
will  have  to  pay  wages  for  labour,  I  trust  that  a  British  House 
of  Commons  will  never  perpetrate,  with  their  eyes  open,  a  lamentable 
injury  of  this  kind.  The  Committee  determined,  by  such  a  near 
majority,  that  the  time  jof  apprenticeship  should  be  as  my  Right 
Honourable  Friend  proposed,  that  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
yield;  yet  still  this  House  is  called  upon,  after  deliberation,  and  with 
its  eyes  open,  to  commit  this  great  injustice  on  the  negroes.  I  say 
you  do  this  with  your  eyes  open ;  and  you  will,  therefore,  be  much 
more  to  blame  than  the  Parliament  that  established  slavery.  The 
Parliament  that  established  slavery  was  not  aware  of  its  evil,  and  of 
the  crime  that  it  was  committing.  You,  however,  have  pronounced  a 
condemnation  on  slavery,  and  yet  you  are  now  prepared  to  continue 
the  slaves  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are,  for  a  number  of  years  j 
— you  have  had  the  case  fairly  brought  before  you,  and  it  is  for 
you  to  determine  what  course  shall  be  pursued.  I  may  be  told  that 
the  labour  of  these  slaves  is  most  valuable  to  their  masters,  and 
that  it  has  been  understood,  in  the  arrangement  made,  that  they 
should  be  entitled  to  the  labour  of  their  slaves  for  a  certain  period. 
Rather  than  sanction  such  a  course,  I  should  be  induced  to  increase 
the  amount  of  compensation.  I  could  much  more  readily  find  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  robber  who  deprived  another  of  his  property,  than  the 
perpetrators  of  an  injury  of  this  kind  on  their  fellow  men.  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  a  British  House  of  Commons  will  bring  itself  to 
sanction  a  course  of  proceeding  of  this  nature* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.— -The  speech  of  my  Noble 
Friend  against  the  system  of  apprenticeship  does  not  apply  to  the 
clause  under  discussion.  The  argument  of  my  Right  Honourable 
Friend  was,  to  prove  that  there  should  be  a  distinction  in  the  period 
of  apprenticeship  between  the  predial  and  the  non-predial  slaves ;  and 
my  Noble  Friend  has  taken  up  an  argument  which  bears  on  another 
clause.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  follow  my  Noble  Friend 
through  the  various  observations  which  he  has  addressed  to  the  Com- 
mittee, as  it  appears  to  me  that  they  do  not  apply  to  anything  said 
by  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  or  to  the  subject  now  before  tbe 
Committee.  My  Right  Honourable  Friend  proposes,  in  consequence 
of  the  difference  that  exists  in  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  two 
classes  of  slaves,  that  there  should  be  a  distinction  in  the  period  of 
apprenticeship  of  two  years.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  speech  of  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Lancaster,  and  that  of  the  Noble  Lord,  in- 
contestably  prove  that  the  course  pursued  by  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment is  the  best  that  could  be  pursued,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

Lord  Viscount  Howick. — I  think  that  it  is  of  importance  that 
the  discussion  should  be  taken  now  on  the  point  I  stated.  If  the 
Committee  should  adopt  my  view  of  the  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
strike  the  words  predial  and  non-predial  out  of  the  clause. 

Mr.  Shbil. — The  next  clause  has  reference  to  the  predial  slaves 
alone,  and  the  following  clause  to  the  non-predial.   If  I  understand 
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the  argument  of  the  Noble  Lord,  it  is  that  you  may  at  once  get 
rid  of  the  distinction  between  the  pradial  and  non-preedial  negroes 
as  to  the  term  of  apprenticeship.  The  Noble  Lord  said,  As  you  arc 
determined  to  have  a  system  of  apprenticed  labourers,  let  it  only 
apply  to  those  you  call  pradial  negroes,  and  emancipate  the  non- 
prcedial  negroes  at  once.  Now,  I  am  induced  to  think,  if  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  is  entitled  to  consideration, 
the  non-predial  should  at  once  be  declared  free.  The  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  admits  that  these  negroes  are  in  such  a  condition 
that  they  would  work  for  wages; — what  ground  is  there,  then,  for 
continuing  them,  one  hour,  in  slavery  ?  The  object  of  this  appren- 
tice system  is  to  prepare  the  negroes  for  the  change ;  and  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  having  admitted  that  one  class  is  already  in 
that  state;  what  reason  can  there  be,  then,  that  they  should  not  in- 
stantly pass  into  a  state  of  complete  freedom  ?  You  started  with  pro- 
posing that  the  term  of  apprenticeship  for  the  non-prcedial  negro 
should  be  twelve  years,  and  that  for  the  preedial  labourer  seven  years; 
— you  have  reduced  the  one  to  seven  years,  the  other  to  five.  You 
have  reduced  the  duration  of  the  labour  of  the  one  seven-twelfths,  and 
of  the  other  four-ninths.  You  admit  that  the  non-preedial  negro  is 
better  adapted  for  freedom  than  the  preedial,  and  yet  you  render  the 
duration  of  the  former's  apprenticeship  proportionably  longer  than 
that  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Briscoe. — I  cannot  help  suggesting  to  Honourable  Gentlemen 
the  inconvenience  of  discussing  a  clause  before  we  regularly  come  to  it. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  beg  to  remind  the  Honourable 
Member,  that  we  are  now  discussing  the  question  whether  the  period 
of  apprenticeship  should  be  the  same  to  all.  I  believe  that  the  argu- 
ment is  conclusive,  that  the  period  should  not  be  the  same  for  all ; 
and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  distinction,  and  determine 
what  that  shall  be. 

Lord  Viscount  Sandon. — I  agree  with  my  Right  Honourable 
Friend  that  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  distinction,  and 
that  those  in  a  condition  to  estimate  the  value  of  freedom  should  be 
first  liberated.  I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  not  be  led  away  by  the 
observations  of  the  Noble  Lord,  the  late  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  as  to  the  extraordinary  industry  of  the  free  black  popula- 
tion of  the  colonies.  The  situation  of  Barbadoes  is  essentially  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  other  colony.  Barbadoes  is  our  oldest  colony 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  population  has  greatly  increased  there,  and 
from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  it  is  more  like  an  European  com- 
munity than  any  other  settlement.  An  obvious  distinction  therefore 
exists  between  the  blacks  in  that,  and  in  other  colonies.  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  most  crowded  island  in  the  world  with  the  exception  of 
Malta.  It  is  impossible  to  compare  it  with  Jamaica,  which  is  only 
one-third  peopled,  or  with  the  unpeopled  wastes  of  Trinidad  or  Derne- 
rara,  merely  because  they  are  sugar  colonies.  The  distinction  be- 
tween them  is  as  great  as  it  can  be.  The  only  real  difficulty  is  whether 
labour  will  or  will  not  be  procured  for  wages  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.— If  there  is  to  be  a  distinction,  I  think  it  much  better 
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that  it  should  be  determined  by  the  colonial  assemblies  themselves. 
I  was  unwilling  to  leave  to  the  colonial  assemblies  the  framing  of 
any  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  apprenticed  labourers  ;  but  as  the 
House  is  generally  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  colonial 
assemblies  to  frame  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  requisite 
to  carry  this  measure  into  effect,  I  do  not  see  why  the  matter  now 
under  discussion  should  not  be  determined  in  the  same  way.  I  agree 
with  the  Noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Northumberland,  that  there 
should  be  no  apprenticeship  at  all.  The  whole  system  appears  to  me 
to  be  vicious  and  absurd.  It  is  very  well  for  Honourable  Members 
to  talk  of  predial  apprentices,  but  these  negroes  have  nothing 
of  the  apprentice  about  them.  We  are  told  by  Lord  Coke  that  the 
word  apprentice  comes  from  the  French  word  apprendre — now,  these 
negroes  will  have  nothing  to  learn  but  to  learn  to  labour;  and  that 
they  have  been  learning  all  their  lives.  If  they  had  been  called 
protected  labourers,  or  limited  labourers,  there  would  have  been 
some  sense  in  the  term,  but  there  is  none  whatever  in  calling  them 
apprentices.  It  is  admitted  that  the  non-predial  labourers  are  in  a 
condition  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  and  it  is  a  piece  of  gross 
injustice  to  withhold  it  from  them  for  an  hour  longer  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — The  Honourable  Gentleman  forgets 
that  the  period  of  the  labour  of  the  domestic  slaves  is  not  limited, 
whereas  the  predial,  or  field  labourer,  can  only  be  called  upon  to  la- 
bour seven  hours  and  a  half  a-day.  This  is  a  very  good  reason  why  a 
distinction  should  exist  as  to  the  period  of  the  apprenticeship  of  the 
two  classes.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  non- 
predial  class  are,  from  their  occupations,  better  adapted  for  a  state 
of  freedom  than  the  predial  negroes.    I  think,  however,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  every  person  who  will  consider  the  subject,  that  if  we 
declare  that  one  class  of  slaves  shall  be  immediately  set  free,  and 
shall  not  be  subjected  to  limited  control,  as  apprenticed  labourers,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  enforce  the  regulation  with  respect  to  the 
other  class. 

Mr.  Briscoe. — It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  distinction 
should  be  made  between  the  predial  and  the  non-predial  negroes ; 
for,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  occupations,  one  is  in  a  condition 
much  better  adapted  for  freedom  than  the  other.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  are  in  a  situation  to  abridge  the  period  to  the  fullest  extent 
that  has  been  pointed  out.  We  have  very  lately  confirmed  a  resolu- 
tion that  all  slaves  registered  shall,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1834,  become 
apprenticed  labourers.  Therefore  I  think  the  Committee  is  not  in 
a  situation  to  accede  to  the  proposition  made  by  the  Noble  Lord  on 
the  present  occasion.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  three  years 
would  be  a  sufficient  period  during  which  to  impose  the  restriction 
of  apprenticeship  upon  this  class  of  persons. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Youno.— I  merely  wish  to  observe  that  I  think  the  dis- 
tinction which  is  drawn  between  predial  and  non-predial  labourers 
is  injudicious  and  unnecessary.  I  think  it  would  be  very  advanta- 
geous to  do  away  with  this  species  of  classification,  and  to  make  no 
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difference  whatever  in  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  except  in  the  case 
of  domestic  slaves. 

The  clause,  as  amended,  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  the  6th  clause  heing  proposed,  which  enacts  that  the  appren- 
ticeship of  the  predial  labourers  shall  not  continue  beyond  the 
day  of  the  year  , 

The  Chairman  said, — It  is  now  proposed  to  fill  up  these  blanks 
with  the  words  "  1st  of  June,  1840." 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  am  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
addressing  the  House  once  more  upon  this  subject  of  apprenticeship. 
I  had  hoped  that  the  Government,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of 
last  night,  would  have  consented  to  have  made  such  an  alteration  as 
would  have  given  general  satisfaction.    I  must  confess  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Noble  Lord,  this  morning,  .very  considerably  alarmed 
me.    Nobody  can  be  more  aware  than  I  am  that  the  catastrophe  to 
which  the  Noble  Lord  alluded,— namely,  that  the  Ministry  would  be 
compelled  to  resign  if  further  essential  alterations  were  made  in  the 
Bill, — would  be  a  great  calamity  to  the  country.    It  is  only  justice 
to  the  members  of  the  present  Administration  to  say  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  them,  support, — a  thousand  times  stronger  than  any  I 
have  ever  received  from  their  predecessors  in  office  j  and  the  very 
tact  of  their  having  come  forward  to  propose  a  grant  of  $0,000,000/., 
knowing  the  obloquy  to  which  such  a  proposal  was  certain  to  expose 
them,  is  the  very  best  proof  of  their  sincerity  in  the  cause.    I  hope, 
then,  I  shall  not  be  deemed  insensible  to  the  obligation  which  I  feel 
that  this  cause  owes  to  them  j  and  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  sur- 
render the  feelings  which  I  entertain  with  respect  to  the  duration 
of  this  apprenticeship  of  the  negro,  I  really  would  do  so  rather  than 
run  the  slightest  hazard  of  bringing  about  the  catastrophe  to  which 
the  Noble  Lord  alluded.    But  I  feel  that  if  the  House  determines 
upon  having  a  protracted  period  of  apprenticeship, — and  seven  years 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  protracted  period, — the  consequences  will 
be  as  melancholy  and  as  fatal  as  I  attempted  to  describe  on  a  late 
occasion.    It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  occupy  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  House  to-night  j  but  I  cannot  abstain 
from  entering  a  little  into  this  question  of  apprenticeship,  because  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  founded  upon  one  grand  misapprehension.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  negroes  are,  in  some  respect,  different  from 
all  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  that  they  cannot  be  got  to  work  for 
wages.    I  believe  that  a  greater  mistake  was  never  fallen  into; 
but  it  is  a  mistake  which  the  colonists  have  sedulously  endeavoured 
to  impress  as  a  truth  upon  the  mind  of  the  public  and  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  this  country.    "  Go  into  the  fields  in  the  colonies," — it  is 
said, — "  look  at  the  negroes  with  your  own  eyes  j  and  you  will  sec 
them  in  the  greatest  possible  state  of  apathy  and  idleness."  But 
that  is  precisely  my  argument :  the  negro  is  idle  and  apathetic, 
because  you  give  him  no  motive  to  exertion.    I  have  never  con- 
tended, nor  do  I  suppose  that  any  man  would  be  so  absurd  as  to 
contend,  that  the  negroes,  or  any  other  class  of  men  or  race  of. 
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tbe  e>>dence  of  the  last  West  India 
Committee,  a^d  1  ih  zk  it  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  whole  of 
tbe  cileries*  ind  a^tiy  of  tbe  negroes.  Mr.  Simpson,  (the  witness 
to  mbom  I  il^ade '  had  been  twenty-four  years  a  manager  of  a  con- 
si<ierab:e  cs*a:e  iz  Jt^.Tva :  he  is  asked,  "  Did  you  ever  try,  or 
e  \oc  ever  kno*""*  tried,  a  system  of  reward  for  laborious  exer- 
tx>a  jursoot:  t>e  accrues  :  *    His  answer  was,  "  No ;  not  for  extra 

ea  asked.  "Do  von  know  the  effect  that  would 
V*  oier^ac  Sd.  a-da*  as  wages?"  He  replied,  "I 
He  wa^  then  asked,  44  Did  you  erer  know  it  tried 
;ja  Jtwuiv-t  *  '  ia»i.  i»  nrf  Iv  «ast  "  No  ;  never,  to  my  knowledge." 
So  tho.;  :xj>  woessv  liescrbed  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  that 
^*e>s  L"?*£»  oo*v  could  produce,  has  never  known  tbe  cxpe- 
-JttetfC  :-*ea  :c  i"»  -=^r  eV.  a  day  to  the  negro  as  wages.  Then  I 
mi  we  ace  3v*c  ur  ^vociaae  mat  the  netrro  is  so  different  from  our- 

case  &m  out  of  tbe  pale  of  society  as  indo- 

stcsrf  e&v-t:**  */  ail  stimulants  has  not  been  applied  to  bim. 
tVr  >r»ii  i  -jxescsM.  .a.  w£I  the  negro  work  for  wages  ?  and  it  is  no 
iij>^v^  ju>  naf  v  sax  Jlas  he  will  not  work  without  watrea. 

\o*  au*c  ^ne  Sf*t»  and.  as  I  conceive,  the  most  indisputable 
>>ift£.  wa*«r%ec  w^e*  have  been  offered,  the  negro,  without 
;w\'vvoo,  Jues  ai^a**  Wen  wiUiag  to  work.  I  gave  some  instances 
-K  ■».>  uo:  vu  a  \rwr  vvro&sxiQ,  and  I  shall  not  now  repeat  them  ; 
-K**  \  nu*  ^o^e  iaa:,  wuaa  a  very  short  time  past,  I  have  re- 
ov»»vm  t  ;-vj.  -j^i-rvc  oc  com  rnuakat  iocs  from  person*  of  expert- 
„-*tv\\  .«-.-'•  -v  tvt: r?^  v  tie  same  point,  and  all  couhxrairi^  the  view 
>k6.^ a  L  ^k»*e  '^i.v^j  of  :u  One  gentleman  writes  to  me,  that  he 
Vu^  i  -\\ul>  x»  jMLVe  '~  J  tmyx  and  that  the  estimated  cost  of  it  va^ 
Ai.  Ks-  .  KHjji'ji  :a^s  too  much,  and  agreed  to  hire  the  ne^oes 
siu>  siuv  ;>iofci  of  catering  into 
tU:  «.\vi>.'.^-:>  called  them  together, 
*X»*c  wtce  We  was  to  pay  to  their  owoera,  if  they 
^us  i.tu  cawf— v  wcrk.  he  would  give  tl 
I  "ivfv  c  ;  >  s  :  iviisoemect.  nay  mrcrmant  adds,  the  negroes  applied 
\  Joh'^  ami  oiliccecuy  to  their  work- and  the  road  was  made  for 
a  1    to  V>»  laaa  15-    1  colv  atesJtwa  this  as  ooe  of  a  thousand 


c*kM>  ia*e  come  xscber  auy  knowledge  ;  and  I  lay  h  down  as 


jUvxsik^:  u>  a*XNOf-       w  1_  be  sure  to  get 

>k*v  ^  otte  case  :o  »ijck  1 
*i^v  00  j-i  fch>«se-  I  m."*  s»ea*  to  anderraxe  the  apathy 
*>oV\i.-KV  vk  i.v  ^  s?«v*  ui  xxmsic  ta«  atgioes  ia  tbe  West  ladies :  f 
.Wkii.i  rVu  iv *  me  u»t  afwfiaetac ;  bat  1  contend  that  the  con- 
^<^xv  .'ivooeicwo  as  e^Jtt— v  trie — JLi^i  that  the  white  man. 

yi^'vo  a  jk'  x.\.»c  viiucoiu  eviOi^s  preciseiy  the  same  charaL-ser- 
^juv>x  ^  .-K-  ivv-v.   I  J***  M*era**^  expmm  this  point  by 
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effects  of  slavery  upon  the  mind  and  disposition.  Speaking  of 
slaves,  this  gentleman  says,  **  They  appear  lost  to  reason  and  to 
feeling  j  their  spirit  broken,  their  faculties  sunk  in  a  species  of  stu- 
por which  I  am  unable  to  describe.  Every  spring  of  action  or 
hope  is  destroyed  in  their  minds, — they  appear  indifferent  to  every- 
thing around  them, — abject,  servile,  brutish."  This,  I  am  aware, 
may  be  turned  against  me :  "  Such,"  it  may  be  said,  "  are  your 
materials  for  freedom ;  can  you  expect  that  beings  so  depressed, 
so  degraded,  so  lost  to  all  the  higher  feelings  of  our  nature,  are 
fit  for  the  enjoyment  of  immediate  liberty  ?"  But  I  wish  the  House 
to  know  who  the  persons  are  to  whom  the  description  in  this 
instance  applies.  It  is  not  to  the  negro,  but  the  Englishman — to 
men  with  British  blood  in  their  veins— to  men  who  are  Christians — 
and  the  description  is  given  by  the  British  Consul  at  Mogadore. 
He  had  seen  many  Christians  in  a  state  of  slavery.  "  After  a  long 
captivity,"  he  says,  *«  they  appear  to  be  exceedingly  stupid  and  insen- 
sible, and  degraded  to  a  degree  even  below  that  of  the  negro  race." 
Why  do  I  quote  this  ?  Because  it  confirms  my  proposition,  that 
those  men  of  our  own  race — those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
some  education  and  of  some  religious  instruction,  placed  in  the 
same  circumstances,  exhibit  precisely  the  same  characteristics  as 
the  negroes, — in  fact,  become  abject,  servile,  brutish.  There  is  ano- 
ther illustration  which  goes  further  with  me  ;  and  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  maxims  which  I  use  with  respect  to  our  negro  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies  are  precisely  the  same  maxims  that  are  applied 
to  the  Christian  slaves  at  Algiers.  Dr.  Franklin  says,  that  every 
slave  is  a  thief  and  a  liar ;  and  it  is  an  Algerine  proverb,  that  every 
Christian  is  a  thief  and  a  liar.  "  Christian  dogs "  and  "  white- 
skinned  devils  "  are  the  terms  generally  applied  by  the  Algerines  to 
their  European  captives  j  they  look  upon  them  as  a  set  of  brutish 
and  sottish  men,  who  will  not  work  without  strong  coercion,  and 
their  astonishment  is  excited  by  nothing  so  much  as  that  Provi- 
dence should  have  created  such  a  set  of  drones  j  and  this  difficulty 
they  are  only  able  to  solve  by  supposing  that  they  were  created 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  Mussulmauns.  The  author  of 
the  account  given  of  the  loss  of  the  Oswego  had  himself  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  captured  by  the  Algerines,  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious 
to  read  the  description  which  he  gives  of  the  opinions  entertained 
by  Africans  of  Europeans,  or  white  men.  c*  We  were  visited,"  says 
he,  *'  by  most  of  the  tribe,  who  made  their  observations  concerning 
us,  rating  some  of  us  at  something  considerable,  and  others  at  no- 
thing at  all  j  but  concluded  that  we  were  of  no  great  value  taken 
together  ;  that  we  were  a  poor,  miserable,  degraded  race  of  mortals, 
doomed  to  the  everlasting  punishment  of  hell-fire  after  death  ;  and 
in  this  life  fit  only  for  the  company  of  dogs.  That  our  country  was 
so  wretchedly  poor  that  we  were  always  looking  abroad  for  suste- 
nance, and  ourselves  so  base  as  to  go  to  the  coast  of  Guinea  for 
slaves,  being  not  only  too  lazy  to  cultivate  our  land,  but  too  stupid 
to  learn."  "One  addressed  me  thus,'1  says  Paddock  -f  "There  is  no 
confidence  to  be  placed  in  Christians,  and  told  me  to  move  away,  as 
he  would  not  allow  a  Christian  dog  to  sit  near  him." 
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It  in  but  ft  very  few  weeks  ago  that  1  read  a  speech  of  Mr.  Skaad, 
who  n|i|M'fircd  before  the  Committee  last  year.  He  was  addresshxc 
u  body  of  Scotch  farmers,  and  I  declare  precisely,  word  for  word, 
what  the  Africans  say  of  us.  be  said  of  the  Africans!  Boch  think  that 
the  colour  of  the  skin  is  proof  of  the  want  of  natural  capacity  ;  hath 
deny  that  human  feelings  belong  to  creatures  so  differently  consti- 
tuted |  and  both  think  that  the  difference  of  colour  is  a  sufficient 
reanon  for  either  to  retain  the  other  in  a  condition  of  perpetual  sla- 
very. The  same  author  then  gives  us  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
similarity  that  exists  in  the  treatment  of  slaves,  with  the  view  of  ex- 
torting labour  from  them,  in  Africa  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  in- 
deed, ill  all  other  countries  where  slavery  is  tolerated.  In  the  first 
|>lae#,  be  say*,  the  persons  who  bad  purchased  them  proceeded  with 
all  poa<dblc  violence  against  them,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  la- 
bour from  them.  80  that  the  first  step  in  this  process  always  is 
labour  by  compulsion  ;  and  the  second  step  is  laziness  on  the  pan 
ot'  the  persons  so  compelled.  These  two  concomitants  always  go 
toother*-  European*  and  Africans,  reduced  to  the  6am e  state,  exhi- 
bit the  same  characteristics.    Take  what  people  you  will,  Christian 

Mduiumcdan,  civilixed  or  barbarian,  and  tell  them  that  they 
iM\  work  without  supplying  them  with  a  motive,  and  you  will  m- 
\<MMbUt  aud  without  exception,  find  that  they  will  work  very  reluc- 
tantly .  ami,  if  they  can  help  it,  will  not  work  at  all. 

I  ttu*t.  ihecvK»re,  that  the  House  will  concur  in  the  doctrines 
1  lu*M  upon  this  subject — I  trust  the  House  will  say  with  me 
th.o  \  1*  otovttMinable  to  expect  that  the  negro  will  work  without 
,*a>  eJ  »he  ordinary  inducements  to  labour  being  held  out  to  him. 
W  1  me«t  that.  upon  this  consideration,  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
iUomu  w»H  consent  to  reduce,  materially,  the  proposed  period  of 
.^tMoi*ooe*hip,    For  my  own  part,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  suggest 
stMt  |K»«*\sl  should  be  limited  to  two  years,  from  the  month  of 
*v***v  U*t,    I  certainly  should  think  that  enough,  and  more  than 
v^'ot^fe  ,  tat*  ua  order  to  consult  the  wishes  of  others — in  order,  if 
yss,x  >\  v  to  eotmuce  iientlemen  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  demand 
*.^.v,*^  v»»t\\t^v^We~l  shall  not  object  to  extend  the  period  of 
v.*  ^    ts*  s»mw\  ISSci.    I  therefore  beg  leave  to  move,  as  an 
^^.^..v.m,  *Vo.  the  bUnks  in  this  clause  be  filled  up  with  the 
wv.vh  >       0*  Ju«k\  ISfcC  instead  of  the  words  "  1st  of  June, 
*  va\ 

V  .  U\**>  ^-4  to  second  the  amendment.  If  the  period  for 
<*.YS*\  »v  ^x'V  '•>>  vo  scoc  his  master,  gratuitously,  is  to  be  taken 
♦vv  vv»*>v-  i         a  i*v  \  o?  v5t^  compensation  to  the  planter,  I  do  not 

be  contended  that  that  period  should 
X  ,Nv,h.^  v  *  v.NN«ec  W^th  than  b  now  proposed  bytheHooour- 
,  m.  Vv  ^K.  v*  «;vt^    liuieed,  I  wish  to  know  upon  what 

,  v  rw  w-vu  >-»vv*r  cJf  justice  or  fairness  it  is  that  this 

\;»  ,  .        w!  < i'"v^»  *>v  v^\c  to  contribute,  in  any  way  whatever, 
^  ,k    ...n.kwkv       Va  "wvCva  >   This  clause,  which  applies  equally 
.   .    s-uvyv\  »        c  .^vAtwwtSiav-c*^     to  me.  a  most  extraordinary 
kn^v.nvx  i       we-  *^  the  rcniuneratioo  which  the  master 

>  v   x>>.vv  >\sn  iK.  tise  si*  res.  we  oocht  to  look  back- 
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wards  as  well  as  forwards,  and  remember  tbe  number  of  years  for 
which  these  slaves  have  worked  for  their  masters  without  any  re- 
ward ;  yet  this  clause,  like  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  brings  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  of  the  negro  population  of  the  colonies,  of  what- 
ever age  or  whatever  description,  into  precisely  the  same  situation  : 
the  man  who  has  laboured  forty  or  fifty  years  for  a  master,  is  to  be 
placed  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  girl  or  boy  of  six  years 
of  age  ;  the  latter  will  become  free  at  thirteen  ;  while  the  man  of 
sixty,  who  has  given  all  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  a 
task-master — who  from  bis  birth  has  been  a  slave, — is  to  have 
seven  years  more  of  that  dreadful  state  to  undergo,  before  he  can 
be  declared  free.  This  appears  to  be  a  most  monstrous  proposition  ; 
and  the  monstrousness  of  the  proposition  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by 
coming  to  as  short  a  period  of  apprenticeship  as  we  possibly  can. 
If  this  period  of  service  is  to  be  continued  under  the  name  of  ap- 
prenticeship, as  a  remuneration  to  the  master,  I  beg  to  ask  whether, 
if  the  proposition  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  be 
acceded  to,  the  master  will  not  be  over  and  above  paid  ?  Is  it 
possible  to  rate  the  wages,  or  at  least  to  value  the  services,  of  a 
predial  slave,  at  less  than  10/.  or  12/.  a-yearr  If  we  take  it  at  10/. 
a-year,  and  deduct  from  it  the  value  of  one-fourth  of  the  negro's 
labour,  in  three  years  there  will  be  24/.  which  the  master  would  get 
by  the  service  of  the  slave,  which,  added  to  the  25/.  that  you  are 
now  going  to  pay  him  in  hard  money,  will  give  him,  supposing  the 
slave  to  be  made  completely  free  in  June  1836,  49/.  as  the  price  of 
each,  while  it  was  stated  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  last 
night,  that  the  average  value  of  the  slave  was  taken  at  37/.  10s. 
Therefore  for  that  which  is  really  only  of  the  value  of  37/.  10s.,  you 
will  now,  even  by  adopting  the  proposition  of  the  Honourable  Mem- 
ber for  Weymouth,  put  into  the  pocket  of  tbe  master  49/.  I  main- 
tain, then,  that  this  proposition  cannot  be  opposed,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  master  will  not  be  sufficiently  remunerated.  But  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  situation  in  which  these  unfortunate  negroes 
will  be  left,  must  not  every  man  who  possesses  the  common  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  say  that  two  years  from  the  1st  of  June  next 
is  the  full  extent  to  which  it  should  be  suffered  to  endure?  I 
see  nothing  but  continued  confusion — continued  anxiety  and  irrita- 
tion, in  a  protracted  period  of  apprenticeship,  in  a  state  which  is 
neither  freedom  nor  slavery — in  a  state  where  a  slave  will  have  one- 
fourth  of  his  time  each  day,  but  in  such  a  way  as  can  render  it  of 
little  use  to  him.  Of  what  value  will  two  hours  and  a  half  a-day 
be  to  the  slave,  when  he  has  been  exhousted  by  his  previous  labour 
in  the  service  of  his  master  >  If  this  gift  of  time  is  to  be  of  any 
real  advantage  to  him,  it  should  be  given  in  a  different  manner.  For 
instance,  instead  of  the  fourth  of  a  day,  give  him  the  fourth  of  a 
week;  or,  to  make  it  more  plain  and  simple,  give  him  only  the 
sixth  of  a  week — give  him  the  whole  of  Saturday — and  if,  by  his 
industry  on  that  day,  he  can  accumulate  the  means  to  purchase 
another  day  in  the  week  from  his  master,  let  him  do  so.  Under 
such  a  system,  some  good  might  result  j  but  under  that  which  is  now 
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abandon  that  proposition,  or  we  shall  be  cut  down  to  three  years,  or 
two  years,  or  to  no  period  at  all ;  therefore,  let  us  come  down  with  a 
shortened  period,  to  stop  the  clamour,  and  secure  to  the  West  India 
proprietor  at  least  seven  years."  Believing,  however,  that  the  master 
has  no  fair  claim  to  the  gratuitous  labour  of  the  slave  for  so  long  a 
period  as  seven  years,  and  fearing  lest  the  irritation,  the  anxiety,  and 
jealousy  which  I  have  pointed  out  should  lead  to  a  crisis  which  every 
one  would  deplore,  and  from  which  every  friend  to  humanity  would 
shrink  with  horror  and  dismay,  I  beg  leave  most  humbly,  though 
most  sincerely  and  most  cordially,  to  second  the  amendment  of  my 
Honourable  Friend. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — The  Honourable  Gentle- 
man, who  has  just  sat  down,  seems  to  think  that  Ministers,  in  reduc- 
ing the  term  of  apprenticeship  to  seven  years,  or  rather,  in  fact,  to  six 
years, — for  it  will  be  only  six  years  from  the  time  the  measure  is  to 
take  effect, — are  acting  as  good  generals,  and  that  they  will  save  a 
great  deal  by  it.  I  stated  this  morning,  and  I  state  again  now,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  House  last  night,  we  did 
feel  it  our  duty  to  propose  a  reduction  at  once  to  the  utmost  extent 
that  we  were  prepared  to  go.    The  Honourable  Member  for  Wey- 
mouth now  proposes  to  cut  the  period  of  apprenticeship  down  to  three, 
or  rather  to  two  years,  because  it  is  to  continue  only  from  the  1st  of 
June,  1834,  when  the  Bill  will  come  into  operation,  to  the  1st  of  June, 
1836.    Now,  in  point  of  fact,  saying  that  the  apprenticeship  shall  be 
limited  to  two  years,  is  very  nearly  equivalent  to  saying  that  there 
shall  be  no  apprenticeship  ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  it  would  have  been 
much  better  for  my  Honourable  Friend,  the  Member  for  Weymouth,  to 
have  followed  his  principle  up  to  the  furthest,  and  to  have  moved  for 
the  rejection  of  apprenticeship  altogether.  My  Honourable  Friend  has 
quoted  ao  instance  of  a  gang  of  slaves  being  employed  in  the  making 
of  a  road,  by  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  prove  how  well  and  indus- 
triously the  negroes  will  work  for  wages.    We  have  never  disputed 
that  the  slave  will  work  upon  the  same  inducement  as  other  men  ;  but 
what  we  say  is  this,  that  there  is  some  doubt  whether  their  industry 
will  be  general  at  the  first  commencement  of  the  change ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  wish  to  have  some  security  against  the  possibility  of  their 
becoming  wild  and  dissolute,  instead  of  orderly  and  industrious  mem- 
bers of  society.    But  in  the  security  which  we  propose,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  persons,  who  may  wish  to  make  their  labourers  more 
industrious,  from  giving  them  some  addition  in  money,  in  order  to 
stimulate  them  to  greater  exertion.    I  certainly  was  glad  to  hear 
from  my  Honourable  Friend,  that  he  did  give  us  credit  for  some  little 
inclination  to  do  good  to  the  slaves;  because,  after  the  language 
which  I  have  heard  to-night,  in  which  our  conduct  in  reference  to  this 
subject  has  been  likened  to  that  of  freebooters  on  the  highway,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  hear,  from  the  best  authority  in  this  House,  that  we  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  utterly  without  feeling  for  the  condition  of  the 
negroes,  and  that  credit  may  be  allowed  to  us  for  some  wish  to  im- 
prove their  condition.    With  respect  to  the  proposition  which  my 
Honourable  Friend  has  now  submitted  to  our  consideration,  as  the 
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question  of  whether  there  shall  or  shall  not  be  this  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship has  been  argued  over  and  over  again,  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  for  me  to  re-enter  into  the  discussion  of  it  at  the  present 
time.  All  that  I  would  observe  is,  that  I  think  the  period  of  appren- 
ticeship which  we  now  propose  an  essential  principle  of  the  Bill — 
that  that  period,  if  reduced  to  two  years,  would  be  equivalent  to  no 
apprenticeship  at  all — and  that  this  amendment,  if  carried,  will  be 
totally  destructive  of  one  of  the  main  principles  upon  which  this  Bill 
is  framed. 

Dr.  Lushington. — Differing  entirely  from  all  the  arguments  acd 
conclusions  of  my  Noble  Friend  upon  this  point,  it  has  been  with  great 
pain  that  I  have  listened  to  all  that  has  fallen  from  him  respecting  the 
existence  of  any  term  of  apprenticeship ;  and  it  has  been  with  equal 
sorrow  that  1  have  seen  him  abandoning,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
plain  and  straightforward  course  which  the  principles  of  eternal 
justice  should  have  pointed  out  to  him ;  and  by  pursuing  which,  be 
would  have  avoided  the  miserable  inconsistency  which)  coming  from 
anybody  else,  I  am  afraid  I  should  be  obliged  to  characterise  in  soil 
stronger  terms.  Upon  what  principle  is  this  apprenticeship  to  be 
founded?  I  use  the  word  "apprenticeship"  because  it  has  been 
inserted  in  this  Bill,  and  because  it  is  the  term  which  the  House  baj 
applied  to  what  I  will  venture  to  say  is  the  most  impracticable  system 
that  ever  yet  was  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution,  lbs 
system  of  apprenticeship,  then,  has,  I  apprehend,  be$n  founded  upoc 
one  of  two,  or  perhaps  three  principles  :  either  that  it  is  requisite  aa<J 
necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  planters,  as  a  part  of  the  compen- 
sation to  be  given  to  them ;  or,  that  it  is  requisite  and  necessary  for 
the  advantage  and  protection  of  the  negroes  themselves ;  or,  thirdly, 
that  it  is  requisite  and  necessary  for  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the 
colonies.  Now,  whichever  of  these  three  considerations,  whether  the 
first,  or  second,  or  third,  be  that  upon  which  the  system  is  justified;- 
upon  what  principle,  I  beg  to  ask,  could  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
yesterday  insist  that  an  apprenticeship  of  twelve  years  was  necessary, 
and  to-day  come  down  and  say  that  they  were  ready  to  take  cue  of 
seven  years  only  ?  Will  my  Noble  Friend,  or  my  Rif>ht  Honourable 
Friend,  do  this?  Will  they  amend  the  preamble  of  this  Bill,  and  will 
they  have  the  courage  to  state,  in  the  face  of  the  British  public,  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  first  principles  of  justice 
and  rectitude,—''  Whereas  it  is  just  and  expedient  that  all  such  pet' 
sons  shall  be  manumitted  and  set  free,  and  that  reasonable  compen- 
sation 6hall  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  British  public,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  slaves  themselves,  for  that  emancipation"  which  in  the  very  head 
and  front  of  the  preamble,  as  it  now  stands,  is  declared  necessary  and 
expedient  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  upon  what  ground  it  is  that  oy 
Noble  Friend  defends,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  the  principle  that  the 
slaves  themselves  shall  now  pay  their  masters  seven  years'  labour  ol 
their  lives  before  they  are  made  completely  free.  I  ask,  have  I  heani 
one  word  from  my  Noble  Friend — have  I  heard  advanced  by  my  R^Jt 
Monou  rable  Frieud,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  one  single  syllable 
which  any  man  would  dignify  by  the  name  of  argument,  in  justification 
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of  this  proposed  system  of  apprenticeship?   What  is  the  language 
used?    Admitting  the  foul  offence — admitting  our  past  sins — declar- 
ing the  strongest  abhorrence  of  our  past  conduct, — still  I  am  told  that 
we  are  10  continue  in  the  same  path  of  iniquity  and  injustice.    Is  this 
the  remedy  which  you,  the  House  of  Commons,  dare,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  of  living  man,  to  apply  to  these  unfortunate  men  ?  Dare 
you  still  to  continue  to  inflict  a  punishment  upon  them — for  what?— 
for  the  advantage  of  those  whom  you  admit  to  have  been  the  perpetrators 
of  a  system  which  you  justly  execrate  ?  So  much  for  the  justice  of  the 
proceeding.    But  I  have  been  told,  that  after  the  manner  in  which  the 
Government  have  come  forward  upon  this  subject,  it  is  ungrateful  not 
to  give  up  something  of  abstract  principle,  and  at  least  to  render  to 
them  that  tribute  which  is  justly  due  for  their  great  exertions.    It  is 
not  that  I  suppose  any  man  in  this  House  can,  for  a  single  moment, 
apprehend  that  I  am  not  attached  to  the  present  Government,  that 
I  have  been  induced  to  make  this  remark ; — but  upon  all  occasions 
here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  my  public  conduct  must  be  ruled  by  the 
dictates  of  strict  principle  rather  than  the  consideration  of  friendship 
for  any  living  being.   To  the  present  Government  I  pay  the  tribute  of 
my  gratitude  for  the  risk  I  know  they  have  run,  for  the  hazard  at  which 
1  know  they  have  placed  their  popularity  in  this  country,  by  proposing 
to  take  from  the  pocket  of  a  distressed  people  20,000,000/.,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  negro  emancipation.  But  notwithstanding  this,  I  never 
can  consent  to  give  up  one  single  atom  of  principle,  or  to  allow  one 
great  principle  of  justice  to  be  violated  with  my  sanction,  or  without  the 
expression  of  my  disapprobation.    I  know  what  the  meaning  of  giving 
up  abstract  principles  is.  It  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this— 
"  Go  a  little  way  with  me  in  the  path  of  injustice,  for  the  sake  of  expe- 
diency—go  a  little  way  with  me  in  the  road  which  no  man  honestly 
can  pursue,  and  you  will  find  it  turn  out  to  your  benefit  and  advantage. 9 
I  deny  that  doctrine. — 1  have  supported,  and  will  continue  to  support 
the  present  Government — and  why  ? — because  I  felt  that  when  they 
came  into  office,  many  great  and  right  principles  would  be  brought 
into  practice.    Those  hopes  have  not  been  disappointed ;  but  if,  upon 
any  occasion,  they  appear  to  me  to  diverge  from  that  path  which  I 
trust  they  will  always  tread,  I  shall  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  maintain,  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power  and  ability,  in  unimpaired  purity,  the  great  and 
irrefutable  doctrine,  that  nothing  can  be  good  which  violates  the  first 
great  principles  laid  down  for  the  government  of  man. 

I  now  proceed  to  ask,  whether  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  negroes 
themselves  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  this  period  of  apprentice- 
ship? Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands, — it  is 
admitted  by  every  one  who  hears  me,  that,  as  regards  a  very  large 
class  of  these  slaves,  they  are  fitted  for  freedom  to-morrow.  No  man  in 
the  course  of  these  d  iscussions  has  got  up  to  deny  the  fact  which  is  noto- 
rious to  all, — that,  among  the  negroes,  the  class  of  artificers  and  mecha- 
nics, those  who  have  obtained  a  livelihood  by  their  ingenuity,  skill,  and 
industry,are  persons  not  at  all  likely  to  relapse  into  a  state  of  idleness 
and  barbarism ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  as  experience  indeed  has 
already  shewn,  and  as  every  one  acquainted  with  the  colonies  is  ready 
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to  vouch,  wherever  any  of  this  class  of  negroes  have  been  freed,  their 
exertions  in  their  various  occupations  have  been  so  great  as  to  enable 
them  to  leave  their  white  competitors  far  behind.  If  it  were  said 
that  for  two  or  three  years  the  negro  should  be  obliged  to  labour  by 
compulsion  for  a  fixed  rate  of  wages,  I  could  have  understood  the 
proposition.  I  can  well  understand  that  the  transition  from  a  state 
of  slavery  to  a  state  of  liberty  is  so  great  as,  if  suddenly  effected,  to 
be  attended  with  some  risk ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  content  to  say,  bind 
the  negro  down,  and  by  your  laws  deprive  him,  for  a  while,  of  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  freedom  by  strict  police  regulations, — bind  him 
to  the  soil,  if  you  please ;  but  do  not  tell  him,  when  you  refuse  to 
give  him  wages,  that  all  these  things  are  done  for  his  exclusive 
benefit.  In  my  humble  opinion,  that  would  be  mere  hypocrisy, — i* 
in  my  humble  opinion,  also,  this  clause  of  the  Bill  contains  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  proposition  to  rob  the  negro  of  the  rights  to 
which  he  is  jusily  entitled. 

I  may  be  asked,  "  If  your  objections  are  so  strong,  why  do  you 
sanction  any  period  of  apprenticeship  at  all  ? "  My  answer  is  direct 
and  straight ;  because  1  cannot  help  it.  The  principle  of  appren- 
ticeship has  been  confirmed  by  the  House,  and  it  now  only  remains 
for  those  who  are  opposed  to  it,  to  endeavour  to  make  the  period  as 
short  as  possible.  Entertaining  the  opinions  that  I  do,  and  standing 
in  the  situation  that  1  do,  I  ask  whether  I  am  not  acting  the  part  of 
a  man  of  common  sense  and  common  understanding,  when  I  endea- 
vour to  diminish  the  period  during  which  this  mitigated,  though 
scarcely  less  detestable  system  of  slavery,  is  to  continue  ?  In  my 
conscience,  I  believe  that  if  the  twelve  years'  apprenticeship  had 
been  established,  the  negroes,  before  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
would  be  driven  to  a  state  of  desperation,  and  the  security  of  the 
colonies  be  placed  in  the  greatest  danger.  The  reduction  of  the 
period  to  seven  years  has,  undoubtedly,  diminished  the  extent  of  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  j  but  still  I  cannot  satisfy  my  mind  or 
understanding  how,  by  possibility,  you  can  expect  a  race  of  men, 
whom  you  acknowledge  by  this  very  measure  to  be  in  a  rude  and 
uninformed  state — how  you  can  expect  from  them  greater  foresight, 
greater  precaution,  greater  patience,  greater  endurance — a  more 
tranquil  sufferance  of  protracted  wrongs — or  a  stronger  and  more 
powerful  reliance  upon  hope — than,  by  possibility,  could  exist  in  the 
breast  of  any  Englishman,  or  inhabitant  of  this  country.  What 
would  be  said  if  you  were  to  propose  this  to  a  labourer  in  this  coun- 
try,—" Labour  for  me  six  or  seven  hours  a-day— -  be  honest— be  indus- 
trious—be a  good  servant  to  me— and,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years, 
you  shall  reap  your  great  reward?"  What  would  an  English 
labourer  say  to  such  a  proposition  1 — "  Give  me  my  wages  as  1  earu 
them,  and  I  will  work  well  and  hard  for  you."  So  says  the  slave— 
"  Give  me  my  liberty — give  me  the  value  of  the  labour  which  you 
are  going  to  take  from  me  for  seven  hours  and  a  half  a-day,  for  seven 
years,  and  I  will  not  only  clothe,  maintain,  and  find  myself  in  all 
necessaries,  but  I  will  be  a  honest  and  industrious  servant  to  you." 
I  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  human  nature— contrary  to  every  prin- 
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ciple  by  which  mankind  is  actuated,  to  expect  that,  during  this 
period  of  seven  years,  you  can  have  industrious  labour.  Now  what 
do  1  fear  ?  I  fear  this — that  during  this  dark  and  doubtful  period 
of  apprenticeship,  the  reluctance  of  the  slave  to  labour,  and  the 
earnestness  of  the  master  to  extract  as  much  as  possible  from  him, 
will  bring  on  a  state  of  things  which  can  have  only  one  of  two  ter- 
minations— the  one  being  a  termination  which  I  will  not  now  describe 
or  deprecate,  lest  I  should  be  supposed  to  be  doing  that  which  was 
last  night  attributed  to  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  j  the 
other  being  a  termination  which  1  most  sincerely  wish  may  ensue—* 
namely,  that  both  parties — the  master  and  the  slave — finding  that  a 
measure  like  this — a  measure  so  incongruous,  so  anomalons,  so  con- 
trary to  all  the  principles  upon  which  mankind  ever  yet  were  actu- 
ated— so  "incapable  of  being  carried  into  effect, — will,  by  mutual 
agreement,  consent  to  abandon  this  apprenticeship-clause,  and  to 
proceed  upon  some  other  and  more  equitable  footing.  This  is  my 
wish — this  is  my  hope — I  wish  to  God  I  could  say  it  was  my  expec- 
tation. 

I  will  not  trouble  the  House  further  upon  the  subject.  Sure  I  am, 
that  if  I  have  uttered  a  single  word  which  is  likely  to  have  given 
pain  to  my  Right  Honourable  Friends  on  the  bench  below  me,  no 
one  can  regret  it  more  than  1  should  do  myself,  because  it  is  always 
with  the  utmost  pain  that  I  differ  from  those  whom  I  respect  so 
much.  1  implore  the  House  now  to  pause,  and  to  consider  whether 
the  proposition  for  the  seven  years'  apprenticeship  will  not  be  bene- 
ficially modiBed  by  the  amendment  of  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Weymouth  j  and  to  consider  also  whether,  if  it  persist  in  this  course 
of  legislation,  any  precedent  can  be  afforded,  or  any  argument 
advanced,  to  shew  that  it  would  be  safe,  secure,  and  advantageous. 

Mr.  Ward. — I  am  exceedingly  rejoiced  that  any  circumstance  should 
have  elicited  from  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  the  ex- 
pression with  which  he  concluded  his  speech ;  for  1  confess  that,  for 
one  who  so  highly  appreciates,  as  he  says  he  does,  the  virtues  of 
Ministers,  there  were  many  expressions  at  the  commencement  of  his 
speech  which  led  me  to  think  that  his  Majesty's  Government  were  at 
least  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  their  friends.  The  Honourable  ami 
Learned  Gentleman  alluded  to  the  measure  brought  forward  by  Mi- 
nisters— and  which  has  certainly  met  more  generally  with  the  appro* 
bation  of  the  House  than  any  measure  that  for  a  long  time  has  been 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  as  a  miserable  in- 
consistency and  a  total  departure  from  all  principles  of  honour  and 
justice  ;  and  this,  not  because  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentle- 
man docs  not  sanction  the  principle  upon  which  the  Bill  proceeds, 
but  because  he  differs  from  Ministers  as  to  the  period  during  which 
the  system  of  apprenticeship  should  remain  in  force.  The  time  for 
which  the  apprenticeship  should  endure,  has,  indeed,  been  an  open 
question  up  to  the  present  moment  j  but  that  apprenticeship  of  some 
kind,  and  for  some  period,  should  be  established  as  an  intermediate 
step,  through  which  the  negro  should  pass  before  he  was  admitted 
to  perfect  freedom,  was,  I  apprehend,  determined  and  agreed  upon 
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by  the  House  when  the  Resolutions  upon  which  this  measure  is 
founded  were  carried.  I  certainly  think  that  the  Right  Honourable 
Secretary  has  exercised  a  most  wise  discretion  in  complying  with 
the  feeling  of  the  House  as  expressed  last  night ;  and  where  the 
Government  have  shewn  so  great  and  so  ready  a  desire  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  House,  1  think  they  should  not  be  driven  too  hard, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  asked  to  make  a  further  reduction  than 
that  which  they  now  propose  of  this  necessary  state  of  probation. 
Without  trespassing  further  upon  the  patience  of  the  House,  I  beg 
leave  only  to  express  a  hope  that  the  discussion  will  be  continued 
in  a  different  tone  from  that  which  the  Honourable  and  Learneti 
Gentleman  has  introduced  into  it. 

Lord  Viscount  Morpeth.— I  shall  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
trouble  the  House  with  more  than  a  single  observation  in*  explana- 
tion of  the  conduct  which  1  feel  bound  to  pursue.  I  voted  last 
night  for  the  resolution  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth, 
even  though  I,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  the  House,  had 
affirmed  the  principle  that  apprenticeship,  for  some  period,  shook! 
be  established  j  and,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  almost  superfluous 
to  add  that  I  consider  myself  bound  by  it  j  yet,  having  affirmed 
that  principle,  I  was  still  unwilling  to  consign  the  negro  population 
of  the  colonies  to  an  apprenticeship  extending  to  the  very  lorn*: 
period  of  twelve  years  j  and  I  was  especially  unwilling  to  doom  the 
negro,  in  advanced  life,  to  a  prospect  so  gloomy, — a  prospect 
which,  to  him,  would  appear  irremediable  and  endless.  It  was  for 
that  reason  that  I,  List  night,  supported  the  resolution  of  the  Ho- 
nourable Member  for  Weymouth.  Having,  however,  given  my 
vote  to  reduce  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  and  having  heard  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  come  forward  this  morning,  and  discreetly  and 
frankly  propose  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  the  term  originally 
proposed,  1  own  I  am  not  prepared  for  the  sake  of  a  comparatively 
small  difference,  either  to  take  the  measure  out  of  the  hands  in 
which  I  think  it  is  now  happily  placed,  or  to  risk  its  being  put  off, 
at  least,  till  the  next  Session,  when  the  whole  subject,  with  all  its 
delicate  and  difficult  relations,  and  great  and  mighty  consequences, 
would  have  to  be  gone  into  again,  and  possibly  not  with  the  same 
prospect  of  success.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  in  five  years,  or 
in  even  the  shorter  term  proposed  by  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Weymouth,  the  practical  nature  of  the  whole  experiment  would  not 
be  sufficiently  ascertained  and  adjusted.  But  I  know  that  all  great 
questions,  in  spite  of  those  who  are  pleased  to  say,  "  we  will  have 
this,  and  just  this,  and  nothing  but  this,"  can  only  be  carried  even- 
tually by  something  of  mutual  arrangement  and  forbearance :  aad 
therefore,  though  undoubtedly  with  some  reluctance —  (for  who 
must  not  be  reluctant  to  continue  anything  which  bears  even  a 
semblance  of  slavery  ?) — I  shall  feel  myself  bound,  on  this  occasion, 
to  vote  for  the  proposition  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 

Colonel  Torre ns. — Although  1  agree  with  many  of  the  obser- 
vations which  have  been  made  by  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Weymouth,  and  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Civilian,  the  Member 
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for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  I  confess  I  cannot  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
at  which  they  have  arrived  with  respect  to  this  system  of  appren- 
ticeship.—  I  think  that  they  have  advocated  abstract  principles 
without  considering  the  circumstances  by  which  those  abstract  prin- 
ciples may,  in  practice,  be  modified.  I  admit  that,  in  Barbadoes, 
where  land  is  dear,  and  subsistence  difficult  to  obtain,  you  might 
get  labour  for  wages  j  but  in  Trinidad,  Berbice,  and  other  islands 
where  land  is  abundant — where  there  are  considerable  tracts  un- 
occupied, and  where  subsistence  may  be  obtained  almost  for 
nothing,  I  do  uot  believe  that  you  would  be  able  to  obtain  labour 
for  hire.  I  do  not  state  this  because  I  think  the  negro  dif- 
ferent from  other  men, — for  I  agree  with  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Weymouth,  that  they  are  operated  upon  by  the  same  motives 
and  inducements  as  the  rest  of  the  human  race, — but  I  state  it  to 
shew  that  the  abstract  principle  which  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
advocates  could  not  be  made  to  apply.  No  man  wishes  to  give 
operation  to  abstract  principles  more  than  I  do ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  rashly  legislating  upon 
them  without  duly  considering  the  necessity,  or  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances by  which  alone  an  attempt  to  apply  them  can  be  jus- 
tified. In  the  back  settlements  of  North  America,  where  land  is 
easily  obtained,  labour  cannot  be  procured  for  hire.  Every  man  is 
a  small  occupier  of  land — labours  for  himself, — and  will  not  labour 
for  wages.  If  that  be  the  case  in  Cauada,  what  must  be  the  con- 
sequence in  the  West  Indies  ?  I  believe  that,  if  you  were  to  release 
them  at  once,  without  undergoing  a  probationary  term  of  appren- 
ticeship, the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  like  the  labourers  of  the 
Canadas,  would  become  "  squatters*' — that  is  to  say,  settlers  upon 
small  portions  of  unoccupied  land,  where  they  would  maintain 
themselves,  and  refuse  to  work  for  any  one  else.  The  Honourable 
and  Learned  Civilian,  in  discussing  this  question,  has  dwelt  very 
much  upon  the  value  of  principle,  and  has  declared  that  no  power 
on  earth  should  induce  him  to  abandon  one  iota  of  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  right  principle.  But  what  is  the  advantage  of  prin- 
ciple, except  as  it  tends  to  utility  ?  As  he  dwelt  so  much  upon 
principle,  why  did  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman,  in  the 
iirst  instance,  advocate  extreme  principles,  unless  he  believed  them 
to  be  sound  and  good  ?  Why  did  he  allow  the  House  to  pass  the 
resolutions  upon  which  this  measure  is  founded?  Why  did  he 
allow  the  opinion  of  the  British  Parliament  to  be  carried  out  to  the 
West  Indies  before  he  raised  his  opposition  to  the  principles  upon 
which  that  opinion  was  founded  ?  General  principles,  though  they 
be  based  upon  truth,  are  not  always  applicable,  and  must  often, 
from  necessity,  be  deviated  from.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  an  earnest 
desire  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  ;  but  if  in  your  colo- 
nies, which  are  thinly  peopled,  you  emancipate  the  negroes  without 
making  them  first  undergo  a  period  of  apprenticeship,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  will  either  become  "  squatters,"  or  else  relapse 
again  into  a  state  of  barbarism  j  and  thus,  instead  of  a  Christian 
population,  you  will  establish  in  those  colonies,  perhaps  for  ever, 
*  race  of  absolute  and  irreclaimable  barbarians. 
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Mr.  Buckingham. — I  have  listened  with  great  attention  to  ail 
the  arguments  that  have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  protracted 
servitude  of  these  slaves  ;  but  the  progress  of  the  whole  discussion 
has  only  proved  to  me  how  inextricable  are  the  embarrassments 
that  are  sure  to  surround  those  who  set  out  on  a  wrong  principle. 
It  is  in  this  way  alone  that  I  can  account  for  the  fallacies,  absur- 
dities, and  self-contradictions  by  which  the  plans  of  Ministers  are 
characterised.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  find  that,  as  we  proceed, 
gleams  of  light  are  occasionally  breaking  in  on  the  darkness  in 
which  this  great  question  was  sought  to  be  enshrouded  ;  and  that 
every  step  we  advance,  the  injustice  of  slavery  becomes  more  ml 
more  apparent.  Of  all  the  plans  that  I  have  yet  beard  proposed  by 
any  one  on  the  Ministerial  side,  that  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Bernal)  appears  to  me  the  simplest  and  the  wisest  — 
namely,  that  the  House  should  merely  pass  two  resolutions — the  one 
declaring  that  slavery  should  be  immediately  and  entirely  abolished 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  British  dominions  j  the  other,  that  com- 
pensation should  be  granted  to  the  full  extent  of  loss  proved  to 
have  arisen  from  such  abolition  j  and  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
colonial  governments  completing  the  first,  the  British  Government 
would  guarantee  the  second.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that,  had 
the  whole  question  been  put  on  this  simple  footing,  slavery  would 
have  been  entirely  abolished  within  a  single  year,  and  all  parties 
would  have  been  satisfied.  Now,  however,  the  question  is  90  com- 
plicated and  confused,  and  such  perpetual  changes  are  demanded  by 
both  parties,  in  the  shape  of  reciprocal  concessions,  that  many  yearn 
must  elapse  before  the  abolition  can  be  effected,  unless,  indeed, 
which  is  extremely  probable,  the  slaves  should  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands,  and  speedily  emancipate  themselves. 

As  to  the  immediate  question  before  the  House,  it  is  merely  tbK 
— whether  any  further  time  of  servitude,  beyond  the  short  period 
requisite  for  organizing  the  change,  is  either  necessary  or  desirable; 
and  if  both,  what  is  the  exact  space  of  time  that  should  be  fixed. 
The  House  has  already  pledged  itself,  by  a  preceding  clause,  thii 
there  should  be  some  term  of  apprenticeship;  and  it  is  now  called 
upon  to  determine  its  best  limits.  I  must  say,  for  myself,  that  1 
think  the  decision  of  this  question  will  depend  entirely  on  the  view 
taken  by  Members  as  to  the  reason  for  enacting  any  period  of  a^ 
prentieeship  at  all.  If  the  restraint  were  intended  to  prepare  the 
slave  for  freedom,  then  I  should  say  that  a  single  year  for  the 
agricultural  labourers  would  be  quite  sufficient ;  particularly  if 
during  that  period,  the  slaves  were  carefully  made  acquainted  with 
the  obligations  that  would  be  imposed  on  them  by  their  new  con' 
dition,  and  should  have  explained  to  them,  by  daily  teachers,  the 
great  advantages  which  would  result  to  themselves  from  sobriety, 
industry,  prudence,  and  subordination.  But  for  the  artisans  and 
artificers,  who,  in  large  numbers,  maintain  themselves  by  their 
own  labour,  and  pay  over,  weekly,  a  surplus  as  tribute  to  their 
respective  owners,  not  a  single  hour  of  apprenticeship  would  br 
necessary — they  are  already  fit  for  freedom — they  need  no  probation 
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— and,  therefore,  they  could  be  safely  emancipated  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay.  If,  however,  the  apprenticeship  be  intended  as  a  part 
of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  planters,  by  prolonging  to 
them  the  profits  of  the  servitude  of  their  slaves,  I  should  say,  that 
it  would  be  far  better  to  let  the  whole  compensation  be  paid  in 
money,  and  to  set  the  unhappy  slaves  free.  I  would  rather,  if  I 
were  compelled  to  choose,  have  the  20,000,000/.  made  30,000,000/., 
and  the  emancipation  pronounced  at  once,  than  pay  20,000,000/. 
for  its  emancipation  now,  and  have  to  wait  seven  years  for  its  com- 
pletion after  all.  I  am  one  of  those  who  contend,  that  no  com- 
pensation should  be  paid  till  loss  can  be  proved  j  and  the  only  cases 
io  which  it  is  certain  that  loss  will  accrue,  is  in  that  of  the  artisans 
and  artificers,  whose  release  from  their  bondage  will  occasion  to 
their  masters  the  loss  of  the  weekly  tribute  which  they  receive 
from  their  labour.  But  for  the  cultivators,  I  believe,  no  compen- 
sation would  ever  be  required,  as  it  has  been  proved,  by  evidence 
the  most  unimpeachable,  that  free  labour  is,  in  the  end,  more 
profitable  than  slave  labour ;  and,  therefore,  the  proprietors  of 
estates  will  be  rather  gainers  than  losers  by  the  transition  from  one 
to  the  other. 

Let  the  House  but  once  acknowledge  the  true  principle,  of  the 
right  of  the  slaves  to  their  freedom,  without  delay  and  without 
price,  and  then  all  these  difficulties  would  vanish.  We  should  then 
find  that  some  might  be  emancipated  immediately,  others  in  six 
months,  others  in  a  year,  and  the  whole  in  two  or  three  years  at 
the  furthest,  with  benefit  to  themselves,  and  safety  to  all  concerned. 
I  regret  that  I  have  heard  of  no  provision  being  made,  during  this 
state  of  probation  or  apprenticeship,  for  the  education  or  religious 
instruction  of  any  class  of  the  slaves  j  and  yet  it  must  be  evident 
to  all,  that  if  no  steps  be  taken  to  ensure  these  blessings  to  the 
negroes,  they  will  be  just  as  unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  at 
the  end  of  the  seven  years  as  at  the  present  moment ;  and,  as  far 
as  preparation  is  concerned,  it  would  then,  instead  of  being  com- 
pleted, be  to  be  be^un.  I  assert,  then,  that  as  no  further  period 
of  slavery  can  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  further  compensation, 
and  as  no  probation  can  be  useful  without  the  aid  of  that  moral  and 
religious  instruction  for  which  no  provision  is  made,  I  am  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  negroes  j  and  would 
not,  if  I  were  free  to  choose,  vote  for  any  delay  whatever.  As, 
bowever,  the  House  has  decided  on  some  period  of  apprenticeship, 
and  two  terms  are  now  submitted  to  our  choice,  I  shall  prefer  the 
shorter;  and,  on  these  grounds,  I  shall  give  the  motion  of  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  my  cordial  ami  hearty  support. 

Mr.  Pease. — I  shall  support  the  amendment  j  for,  having  had 
considerable  experience  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  this  coun- 
try, I  know  that  we  cannot  expect  satisfactory  service  in  the  West 
Indies  under  the  plan  proposed.  If  you  give  wages,  you  make 
yourself  perfectly  sure  of  service.  Experience  has  proved  that  the 
negroes  are  willing  enough  to  work  for  wages  ;  and  I  appeal  to 
Honourable  Gentlemen  acquainted  with  the  trade  with  those  colo- 
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nies,  whether  vessels  in  the  West  Indies  do  not,  upon  paying  negroes, 
obtain  better  service  from  them  than  you  sometimes  can  from  the 
English  sailor?  In  considering  this  question,  we  must  only  look  to 
what  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  slave ;  and  by  transforming  him  into  a 
happy,  industrious  labourer,  encourage  other  nations  who  have  slaTes 
to  follow  our  example.  I  am  sorry  to  vote  agaiost  his  Majesty's 
Government,  but  a  sense  of  duty  compels  me  to  do  so. 

Admiral  Fleming. —  I  cannot  support  the  proposition  of  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth ;  because  I  am  satisfied  it  would 
be  injurious  to  the  negroes  themselves.  We  must  take  care  not  to 
do  anything  which  will  cause  them  to  be  driven  from  the  estates  oo 
which  they  have  been  born,  and  where  they  have  the  provisioo- 
grounds  from  which  they  feed  their  families.  Had  the  proposition 
of  the  Noble  Viscount  behind  me  been  acceded  to,  it  would  ha** 
inflicted  the  greatest  misery  upon  these  poor  people ;  for  the  masters 
would  have  picked  out  the  best  workmen,  and  have  driven  from  their 
estates  all  the  old  and  infirm.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  there- 
fore, I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment.  I  assure  the  House  that, 
in  taking  this  course,  it  is  with  great  sorrow  I  find  I  differ  from  per- 
sons who  have  so  much  distinguished  themselves  in  favour  of  this 
unfortunate  race. 

Mr.  Strickland. —  I  feel  myself  bound,  in  voting  against  his 
Majesty's  Government,  to  state  in  a  few  words  my  reasons  for  doing 
so.  I  have  felt,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  how  great  an  object  it 
was  that  we  should  carry  this  measure  with  as  much  unanimity  as 
possible,  and  I  almost  regret  that  my  Honourable  Friend  should 
divide  the  House  upon  the  question  before  us ;  but  if  it  really  does 
come  to  the  question  of  whether  I  must  vote  for  the  shorter  or  longer 
period,  I  shall  feel  bound,  in  consistency,  to  vote  for  the  shorter 
period.  From  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  there  has  been  a  cry 
for  the  strictest  economy ;  and  although,  for  years,  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  has  been  called  for,  the  people  have  never  expected 
that  it  was  to  be  accompanied  by  remuneration  to  the  planter.  I 
admit  that  the  argument  of  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  for 
Leeds,  in  favour  of  compensation,  is  strong  and  difficult  to  be 
answered;  but  if  it  were  not  trespassing  too  long  upon  the  attention 
of  the  House,  at  this  time  of  night,  I  think  I  should  be  able  to  shew 
that  it  can  be  answered,  and  that  so  large  a  sum  of  money  as 
20,000,000/.,  so  hard  to  be  raised  at  this  moment,  ought  not  to  be 
paid ;  and  that  when  we  seek  to  reduce  the  period  of  apprenticeship, 
as  at  present,  his  Majesty's  Government  ought  not  strongly  to  oppos? 
us.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  in  favour 
of  the  shortest  possible  period. 

Mr.  Wason. — I  cannot  understand  the  argument  upon  which  it  is 
contended— that  there  is  any  great  difference  between  slavery  and 
compelling  a  negro  to  work  upon  a  given  estate,  or  in  a  given  parish, 
without  remuneration.  I  agree  with  the  Noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  North  Cumberland,  that  it  is  necessary,  for  the  beneficial  working 
of  any  plan,  that  adequate  wages  should  be  given.  I  appeal  to  manu- 
facturers, in  this  House,  to  say  whether  anything  is  more  common 
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than  for  boys,  not  of  six  or  nine  years  of  age,  but  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  of  age,  to  be  apprenticed,  and  yet  receive  adequate 
wages  for  the  work  they  perform?  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to 
apply  that  principle  to  our  West  India  colonies.  I  am  ready  to  prove 
that  20,000,0002.  would  go  near  to  purchase  the  fee-simple  of  every 
estate  and  every  negro  in  the  West  Indies.  The  value  of  a  slave  to 
a  planter  cannot  exceed  50s.  per  annum ;  this,  at  ten  years'  purchase, 
gives  a  sum  of  25/.;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  sales  in  Barbadoes 
shew  an  average  of  about  28/.  per  slave.  Taking,  however,  the  value 
throughout  all  the  colonies  to  be  an  average  of  25/.  per  slave,  that, 
multiplied  by  800,000  slaves,  would  give  22,000,000/.  Now,  in 
consideration  of  the  munificent  gift  of  20,000,000/.,  ought  not  the 
planters  to  give  up  the  whole  of  their  property  in  their  slaves  at  once  ? 
The  idea  of  their  naving  further  labour  out  of  their  slaves,  without 
the  payment  of  adequate  wages,  I  can  never  give  into ;  and  although 
I  should  be  sorry  to  find  myself  voting  against  the  Government,  and 
helping  to  place  them  in  a  minority,  f  have  no  other  course  left  on 
the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  O' Con nell. — As  the  amendment  merely  fixes  a  maximum, 
I  shall  be  able  to  vote  for  it,  although  I  do  not  absolutely  approve  of 
apprenticeship,  even  for  so  long  a  period  as  my  Honourable  Friend 
opposite  proposes.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  vote  with  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  ;  and  I  will  add,  that  I  am  more  sorry  for  it  now  than  I 
should  have  been  an  hour  ago. 

The  Committee  then  divided,  when  there  appeared— 

For  the  original  motion   106 

Against  it   89 

Majority  •   17 

On  the  question  being  put,  that  the  clause,  as  amended,  stand  part 
of  the  Bill, 

Mr.  Halcomb  said, —  I  rise  to  propose  the  amendment  of  which 
I  have  given  notice 
Several  Honourable  Members.— Oh !  Oh! 
Mr.  Halcomb.— 1  assure  Honourable  Members  that  I  never  tres- 
pass upon  their  attention  longer  than  I  can  help- 
Several  Honourable  Members. — Oh!  Oh! 
Mr.  Halcomb. — I  am  quite  sure  that  I  have  never  done  so.  Con- 
sidering this  clause  to  be  the  most  important  in  the  Bill,  and  having 
given  it  my  most  anxious  attention,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  place  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes  on  such  a  footing  as  may  be  safe  and 
satisfactory,  I  trust  the  House  will  give  me  its  attention.   The  Right 
Honourable  Secretary  expressly  told  us  in  his  original  speech,  and 
thereby  gained  my  vote,  that  the  apprenticeship  should  be  of  the 
shortest  possible  duration  consistent  with  the  safe  emancipation  of 
the  slave.    I  was  disappointed,  therefore,  at  twelve  years  being  pro- 
posed ;  and  even  now  that  a  shorter  period  is  proposed,  1  cannot 
conceive  how  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  expects  to  get  the 
vote  of  the  House  for  anything  like  the  sum  of  20,000,000/.   1  con- 
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sider  the  present  conduct  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  a  breach 
of  the  faith  he  pledged  to  us,  when  he  originally  brought  forward 
this  question. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. —  Will  the  Honourable  and  Learned 
Gentleman  repeat  the  assertion  of  mine  he  alludes  to? 

Mr.  Halcomb. — It  is  my  misfortune,  although  addressing  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  personally,  not  to  be  able  to  command 
his  attention  more  than  that  of  the  House.  The  expression  the  Rjpht 
Honourable  Gentleman  formerly  made  use  of  was,  that  although  the 
period  of  apprenticeship  was  to  be  nominally  twelve  years,  yet  that 
that  was  to  be  the  maximum,  the  real  period  was  to  be  as  short  as 
might  be  consistent  with  the  safe  emancipation  of  the  slave.  On  that 
assertion  it  was  that  I  consented  to  vote  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a 
compensation  to  the  slave  proprietors.  As  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  does  not  contradict  me,  I  suppose  that  I  rightly  repeat 
his  statement.  I  would  ask  him,  then,  how  he  can  reconcile  that 
promise  with  his  proposal  to  the  House  to  vote  20,000,000/.  to  the 
slave-owners,  and  further,  to  give  them  twelve  years  more  of  the 
labour  of  their  slaves?  There  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  the 
twelve  years'  additional  slavery  is  necessary  to  the  safe  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  and  although  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  now 
comes  down  to  reduce  that  period  to  seven  years,  he  does  it  without 
any  fresh  reason.  This  looks  like  a  breach  of  faith  for  which  I  am 
utterly  unable  to  account,  and  which  I  am  unwilling  to  impute  to  a 
man  of  whom  I  entertain  so  high  an  opinion  as  I  do  for  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman.  I  do  hope  and  trust  that  the  British  people 
will  not  consent,  after  paying  20,000,000/.,  to  listen  for  one  moment 
to  the  proposition  for  an  additional  compensation  out  of  the  labour 
of  the  slave.  I  would  ask  what  preparation  the  slave  will  have  had 
for  freedom  when  the  year  1840  arrives? 
Several  Honourable  Members. — Question !  Question  ! 
Mr.  Halcomb. — I  assure  Honourable  Members  that  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  trespass  upon  them,  but  1  must  be  guided  in  the  length  of 
my  speech,  by  the  subject-matter  before  the  House.  I  look  upon 
this  as  the  most  important  clause  in  the  Bill,  and  1  am  sorry  that  I 
meet  with  these  interruptions. 

Several  Honourable  Members. — Question  !  Question ! 

Mr.  Halcomb.— I  will  not  detain  the  House  long  

Many  Honourable  Members. — Question  I  Question! 
Mr.  Halcomb. — I  shall  certainly  wait  till  Honourable  Gentlemen, 
are  tired.  The  proposition  I  wish  to  lay  before  the  House  is,  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  every  apprenticed  predial  labourer,  at  any  time 
before  June,  1840,  to  put  an  end  to  his  apprenticeship  on.  giving  a 
notice  in  writing  to  the  planter;  such  notice,  as  regards  the  duration 
of  time,  to  vary  with  the  age  of  the  slave.  The  object  I  have  in  view 
is,  that  slaves  of  different  ages  should  be  freed  at  different  times, 
that  we  may  thus  be  enabled  to  attain  the  desirable  object  of  not 
emancipating  the  whole  of  the  slave  population  at  one  time :  that  all 
slaves  above  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  under  thirty,  shall  give  two 
years'  notice ;  that  all  slaves  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty 
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shall  give  eighteen  months  ;  and  that  all  slaves  above  forty  shall  give 
one  year's  notice,  and  no  more. 

Several  Honourable  Members. — Question!  Question! 

Mr.  Halcomb.— 1  really  am  at  a  loss  to  express  my  feelings  of 
regret  at  trespassing  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  in  a  way  to 
excite  its  displeasure. 

Several  Honourable  Members.— Question !  Question! 

Mr.  Halcomb. — Will  Honourable  Gentlemen  permit  me  to  assure 
them,  that  if  they  persist  in  this  course,  I  shall  not  sit  down  till  the 
House  is  adjourned.  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  axiom  laid  down  by 
the  Honourable  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  that  we  have  no 
right  to  inflict  slavery  upon  the  negroes,  except  upon  the  principle  of 
providing  for  the  safety  of  the  country.  But  as  that  principle  is  here 
departed  from,  I  must,  although  against  my  will,  act  in  opposition  to 
his  Majesty's  Government.  I  will  not  trouble  the  House  further, 
although  I  had  intended  to  do  so ;  but  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that 
such  a  confusion  will  soon  put  a  man's  ideas  to  flight,  particularly 
if  he  be  a  young  Member.  It  is  not  to-night  for  the  first  time  that  I 
have  felt  extreme  difficulty  in  stating  what  I  wished  to  the  House, 
and  that  at  the  hazard  of  making  myself  ridiculous ;  and  I  feel  that 
I  have  not  only  been  assailed  with  the  usual  calls  of  41  Question ! " 
but  by  noises  which  were  decidedly  intended  to  be  personal.  It  is 
with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  have  been  driven  from  my  intention  of 
laying  my  opinions  more  fully  before  the  House.  I  beg  to  move  the 
addition  of  a  proviso  to  the  clause  to  the  effect  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  have  been  rather  unfortunate  to- 
day, for  1  have  been  charged  with  a  breach  of  faith  for  having  short- 
ened the  period  of  apprenticeship,  in  consequence  of  the  vote  of  last 
night,  and  now  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  accuses  me 
of  another  breach  of  faith,  because  the  twelve  years  is  not  still  fur- 
ther reduced.  What  I  originally  stated  still  holds  good.  The  period 
we  fix  is  a  maximum,  and  It  will  be  left  to  the  colonial  legislatures 
to  shorten  the  period  still  further,  if  it  can  be  properly  done.  The 
original  understanding  was,  that  the  maximum  we  should  fix  would 
be  twelve  years.  Those  who  went  upon  that  supposition  may  have 
reason  to  complain  of  the  reduction  which  has  taken  place ;  but  how 
the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  can  complain  of  the  reduc- 
tion, I  cannot  understand.  With  regard  to  the  amendment  he  has 
moved,  the  House  having  decided  that  the  apprenticeship  shall  ter- 
minate in  seven  years,  we  cannot  now  leave  it  to  the  option  of  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  contract,  without  giving  the  other  any  considera- 
tion, to  put  an  end  to  the  apprenticeship  at  an  earlier  period.  In 
fact,  to  agree  to  the  amendment  would  be  enacting  one  thing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  clause,  and  contradicting  it  at  the  end.  As  to  the 
different  ages  upon  which  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman 
has  fixed,  I  really  do  not  know  upon  what  principle  he  has  gone. 

Mr.  Halcomb.— I  should  be  extremelv  glad  to  answer  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman,  but  I  know  the  House  will  not  listen  to  me. 
But  as  I  never  wish  to  give  the  House  needless  trouble,  and  as  I 
have  not  been  permitted  to  lay  my  amendment  before  the  House, 
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with  the  observations  which  would  adequately  recommend  it,  I  would 

bee:  leave  to  withdraw  it. 

Amendment  withdrawn,  and  clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  7,  "  fixing  the  termination  of  the  apprenticeship  of  non- 
predial  labourers/*  being:  read, 

Lord  Viscount  Howick  said, — After  what  has  taken  place  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  evening,  1  feel  myself  called  upon  to  move  tbe 
amendment  of  which  I  have  given  notice ;  but,  in  doing  so,  I  shall 
not  go  into  any  detail.  My  Right  Honourable  Friend  has  admitted, 
that  if  these  people  were  emancipated  to-morrow,  they  would  work 
for  wages.  If  so,  we  commit  a  gross  injustice  in  withholding  wages. 
I  beg,  therefore,  to  propose  an  amendment,  the  object  of  which  is, 
to  get  rid  of  the  apprenticeship  of  this  description  of  slaves  altoge- 
ther. In  a  former  part  of  the  Bill,  it  is  declared,  that  tbey  shall  be 
registered  as  non-preedial  apprentices;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me, 
that  I  may  accomplish  my  object  by  reducing  the  period  of  their 
apprenticeship  to  two  months.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  move,  that  in- 
stead of  the  "  first  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight,"  the  words  "  first  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-four"  be  inserted. 

Mr.  Patrick  Maxwell  Stewart. — I  would  beg  to  take  thu 
opportunity  of  urging  upon  the  Committee  the  desirableness  of  pre- 
venting the  confusion  which  will  arise  from  the  negroes  being  eman- 
cipated at  different  periods,  by  assimilating  the  times  of  their  emaoo- 
pation,  particularly  as  so  great  a  reduction  has  taken  place  in  tbe 
period  of  the  apprenticeship.  The  great  object  is,  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  the  preedial  labourer.  The  Honourable  Member  for  Wey- 
mouth well  knows  that  he  is  held  io  very  low  estimation  among  the 
negroes.  All  should  be  placed  upon  the  same  level,  in  order  to  do 
away  with  the  distinctions  which  already  exist  among  them.  I  defy 
you  to  define  who  the  non- predial  labourers  are ;  and  as  there  does 
exist  this  good  reason  for  placing  all  the  negro  population  on  the 
same  footing,  I  trust  the  Committee  will  amalgamate  the  classes 
now  separate,  and  give  a  maximum  of  apprenticeship  to  the  whole  of 
seven  years. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  must  confess  I  think  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  strength  in  the  argument  of  my  Honourable  Friend ;  but  the 
question  is,  whether  we  shall  reduce  the  term  of  the  predial  to  that 
of  the  domestic  slave,  or  whether  we  shall  raise  the  term  of  the  do- 
-mestic  slave  to  that  of  the  preedial.  Now,  as  it  is  admitted  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  non-predial  slave  should  have  his  period 
of  apprenticeship  lengthened,  and  as  the  reduction  to  the  preedial 
slave  would  be  an  advantage,  I  think  the  advisable  thing  would  be 
to  reduce  both  to  the  shortest  period.  If  my  Honourable  Friend 
is  inclined  to  adopt  that  proposition,  I  shall  give  him  my  hearty 
support. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— The  Committee  will  recollect  that  a 
short  time  ago  we  drew  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
labourers.    1  am  afraid  my  Honourable  Friend,  the  Member  for 
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Weymouth,  lias  little  chance  of  persuading  my  Honourable  Friend 
opposite  to  agree  to  his  proposition,  more  especially  as  my  Honour- 
able Friend  opposite  was  cautious  enough  not  to  propose  this  unifor- 
mity of  term,  till  the  longest  term  had  been  irrevocably  fixed.  The 
great  reason  of  the  distinction  made  between  the  two  is,  the  impossi- 
bility of  defining  the  labour  of  the  artisan.  I  will  not  repeat  the  other 
arguments  which  were  used  in  the  course  of  this  evening's  discussion. 
I  will  only  say  that  I  should  not  have  the  same  objection  to  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Honourable  Gentleman  opposite  as  to  that  of  my  Honour- 
able Friend  behind  me,  whose  main  object  is  to  overthrow  the  whole 
system  of  apprenticeship.  I  do  not  think  there  are  sufficient  grounds 
for  reducing  all  the  negroes  to  the  lowest  term. 

The  amendment  having  been  negatived,  and  all  the  blanks  filled  up, 
the  clause  was  agreed  to. 

Clause  8  having  been  read,  blanks  filled  up,  and  amendments  made, 
was  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  9,  "  providing  that  an  apprenticed  labourer  might  pur- 
chase his  discharge  against  the  will  of  his  employer  by  appraisement," 
having  been  read, 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  said, — I  think  the  Committee  will  agree  with 
me,  that  there  ought  to  be  some  limit  to  the  charge  which  is  to  be 
made  to  the  negro  for  his  freedom.  I  would,  therefore,  propose  to 
add,  as  a  proviso  to  this  clause,  that  in  no  case  should  the  appraise- 
ment exceed  ten  years*  purchase  of  the  annual  amount  of  the  supplies 
furnished  to  the  slave. 

Lord  Viscount  Sandon. — The  Honourable  Gentleman  does  not 
take  into  consideration  that  the  slave-owner  must  have  been  put  to 
considerable  expense  in  nursing  the  slave  when  young,  tending  him 
when  sick,  providing  him  with  a  hut,  and  doing  other  things  necessary 
for  his  comfortable  subsistence. 

Lord  Viscount  Howick. — The  Honourable  and  Learned  Member 
for  Leeds,  last  night,  threw  out  a  suggestion  which  I  think  was  a 
valuable  one — namely,  that  the  slave's  having  saved  money,  was  as 
good  a  proof  of  industry,  if  he  retained  it,  as  if  he  gave  it  to  his 
master;  and  that,  therefore,  he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  retain  it. 
The  only  objection  to  this  proposition,  urged  by  my  Noble  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was,  that  the  same  sum  might  over  and 
over  again  be  made  use  of  to  emancipate  a  number  of  slaves.  This 
would  be  a  strong  objection,  if  it  could  not  be  obviated ;  but  I  think 
that  it  can  be  obviated.  Might  we  not  enact,  that  when  the  slave  has 
saved  a  certain  sum  of  money,  be  it  10/.,  or  be  it  20L,  he  shall  be  free, 
not  on  paying  it  to  his  master,  who  has  no  right  to  it,  but  to  some 
general  fund,  which  should  be  appropriated  to  the  education  of  the 
children,  who  must  otherwise  be  driven  into  a  state  of  apprenticeship? 
By  this  means,  we  should  avoid  the  necessity  of  condemning  children 
to  what  is  now  understood  to  be  a  modified  system  of  slavery,  besides 
getting  rid  of  the  great  objection  of  making  the  negro  pay  for  his 
emancipation.  If,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  my  suggestion,  it 
should  become  necessary  to  increase  the  compensation  to  the  planters, 
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I  should  be  willing-  to  agree  to  it;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
found,  upon  inquiry,  that,  even  with  this  additional  loss  to  the 
planters,  20,000,000/.  would  be  an  ample  compensation. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart. — We  have  hitherto  wisely  abstained  from 
going  much  into  the  details  of  the  negro's  emancipation;  and  for  as 
now  to  determine  what  should  be  the  specific  price  to  be  paid  by  every 
negro,  would,  I  think,  be  the  height  of  presumption.  Your  apprentice- 
ship law,  reduced  as  it  is,  will  be  a  mere  nullity,  if  you  further  inter- 
fere with  it. 

Colonel  Evans. — I  quite  agree  with  the  Noble  Lord  opposite, 
that  some  means  ought  to  be  taken  to  avoid  any  payment  from  the 
slave  to  his  master;  for  this  House  has  already  decided  that  whatever 
compensation  may  be  due  to  the  planter,  is  due  from  the  countrr. 
Any  plan  which  would  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  negro  race  and  caste, 
would,  I  think,  be  consistent  with  justice. 

Mr.  O'Connell. — I  think  some  plan  might  be  adopted,  such  as  is 
already  in  force,  in  colonies  where  compulsory  manumission  already 
takes  place.  These  valuators  are  appointed  by  the  negro  and  his 
master;  and  if  those  valuators  differ,  the  magistrate  appoints  an 
umpire.  As  you  are  to  establish  magistrates,  you  will  thus  have  the 
whole  machinery  of  impartial  arbitration.  If  the  proviso  of  my 
Honourable  Friend  opposite  should  be  negatived,  I  shall  at  a  proper 
period  bring  the  subject  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  think  that  the  mode  proposed  by  the 
Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  is  one  very  likely  to  be  adopted. 
It  is  one  which,  I  believe,  has  already  been  introduced  into  one  or  two 
of  the  other  colonies  besides  the  Crown  colonies.  The  point  shall 
be  considered  hereafter;  but  I  wish  to  avoid  going  into  minute 
details  now. 

The  question  was  then  put;  and  the  amendment  negatived.  Clause 
agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed ;  the  Chairman  reported  progress,  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  sit  again  to-morrow. 


Friday,  July  26. 

The  Committal  of  the  Bill,  which  stood  for  this  Day,  was  post- 
poned to  Monday  next,  the  29th. 


PETITIONS. 

Monday,  July  29. 

Petitions  were  presented  against  this  Bill  by  Mr.  Ewart,  Mr. 
Dobbin,  Mr.  Roebuck,  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Salusbury  Trelaw- 
ney,  and  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  of  merchants  of  Liverpool — of  in- 
habitants of  Bath— of  Tavistock— of  planters,  mortgagees,  annuitants, 
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and  others,  having  property  in  Jamaica,  and  resident  in  Bristol — of 
inhabitants  of  Bristol — of  Leeds— of  Chairman  of  a  meeting  held  at 
Leeds  the  22nd  of  July,  1832— of  members  of  the  C  ommittec  of  the 
Stroud  Anti-Slavery  Association— of  inhabitants  of  Keynsham— and 
of  Norwich — The  petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 


DEBATE  ON  COMMITTEE. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  going  into  Committee  on  this 
Bill  was  read. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— I  move,  Sir,  that  you  now  leave  the 
Chair. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot. — I  give  notice  that  on  the  25th  clause 
being  put,  I  shall  move  to  insert  15,000,000/.  instead  of  20,000,000/. 

Mr.  Wilks. — Before  you  leave  the  Chair,  Sir,  I  wish  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  upon 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  important  principle  connected  with 
this  Bill, — 1  refer  to  the  subject  of  religious  liberty  in  our  West  India 
colonies.  I  would  not  obtrude  this  subject  upon  the  House  now,  if 
it  were  not  that  our  determination,  as  to  the  allowance  to  be  made  to 
the  colonists,  might  not,  probably,  depend  upon  the  explanation  of  the 
intentions  of  his  Majesty's  Government  with  regard  to  it.  The  House 
has  not  forgotten  that  this  Bill  has  been  introduced  in  consequence  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
In  one  of  those  resolutions  is  an  express  determination  that  his 
Majesty  shall  defray  the  expense  necessary  for  providing,  upon  liberal 
and  comprehensive  principles,  a  moral  and  religious  education  for  the 
negro  population  ;  but  after  considering  this  Bill  with  extreme  solici- 
tude,— a  solicitude  participated  in  by  millions,  who  are  attached  to 
the  cause  of  religious  liberty  in  this  country, — I  can  discover  nothing 
indicating  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  Government  upon  this  sub- 
ject; a  subject  inferior  to  none  in  its  fundamental  importance.  It  is 
a  question  of  peculiar  interest ;  because,  at  the  present  moment,  reli- 
gious persecution  exists  throughout  the  colonies.  I  am  not  referring 
to  the  events  of  last  year,  when  property  to  the  value  of  30,000/.  was 
demolished  ;  but  even  within  the  last  two  months  religious  persecu- 
tions have  been  committed.  Those  connected  with  the  Church  mis- 
sionaries in  Jamaica,  are  exposed  to  the  most  intolerable  proceedings, 
and  they  really  do  not  know  what  is  their  situation,  or  what  will  be 
their  destiny.  In  April,  last  year,  I  moved  for  a  statement  and  a  re- 
turn relating  to  the  condition  of  the  law  upon  the  subject  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  colonies,  and  his  Majesty's  Government  promised 
that  the  information  should  be  furnished,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented. I  press  this  the  more  earnestly  upon  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, because  in  neither  of  the  libraries  can  I  find  any  information 
upon  the  subject.  The  Chief  Justice  of  Jamaica  has  determined  thai 
the  Act  of  10th  of  Queen  Anne  is  in  force  in  that  colony  ;  but  that 
our  last  Toleration  Act  is  not  recognised  there  as  law.    Some  clause 
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must  be  introduced  into  this  Bill,  by  which  religious  liberty,  for  which 
we  have  successfully  contended  in  England,  shall  be  established  in  the 
colonies,  in  all  that  plenitude  of  enjoyment,  not  only  which  the  public 
interest  will  allow,  but  which  the  interest  of  true  religion  demands. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— The  Honourable  Gentleman  will  for- 
give me  for  saying  that  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  point  to  which 
he  is  desirous  I  should  give  an  answer.  If  he  desires  to  know  whether 
it  is  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  introduce  the  fullest 
religious  toleration  into  the  West  India  colonies,  my  answer  dis- 
tinctly and  unequivocally  is,  that  such  is  our  intention ;  and  we  con- 
ceive we  have  carried  that  intention  into  effect  by  introducing  into 
those  colonies  the  present  law  of  England,  with  regard  to  the  facilities 
given  to  dissent.  That  is  introduced  by  a  specific  clause  in  this  Bill. 
If  the  Honourable  Gentleman  thinks  that  clause  does  not  go  tax 
enough,  the  more  convenient  time  to  discuss  that  question  will  be 
when  the  clause  comes  under  our  consideration. 

Mr.  O'Connell. — In  Jamaica,  all  foreigners  who  go  there,  being 
Protestants,  are  naturalized  by  the  very  fact  of  their  residing  in  the 
island ;  but  a  very  valuable  population  is  lost  to  that  colony,  because 
that  law  exclusively  applies  to  Protestants.  Many  persons,  from 
South  America,  for  instance,  would  have  been  happy  to  reside  there. 
Jews  are  naturalized,  but  Roman  Catholics  are  not.  I  shall  propose 
some  words,  when  we  come  to  that  clause,  which  shall  extend  the 
same  advantage  to  the  Roman  Catholics  as  is  enjoyed  by  all  other 
Christian  persuasions. 

Mr.  Bernal. — I  am  glad  to  find,  that  my  Honourable  and  Learned 
Friend  is  under  a  mistake,  and  that  a  law  has  passed  the  Jamaica 
Legislature,  by  which  all  persons  enjoy  the  same  privilege. 

Mr.  O'Connell. — I  know  that  in  every  other  respect  Roman  Ca- 
tholics enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  others,  but  not  with  respect  to 
naturalization. 

Mr.  Bernal. — I  believe  that  the  Act  extended  to  that  as  well > 
if  not,  then  I  am  under  an  erroneous  impression. 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnston.— The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  misunderstood  the  question  of  my  Honourable 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Boston,  which  was  this — whether  he  intended 
to  introduce  a  clause  to  carry  into  effect  the  intentions  of  his  Majesty's 
Government,  or  whether  he  meant  to  leave  it  for  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures to  make  the  necessary  enactment  ?    I  should  like  very  much  to 
be  assured  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  that  it  was  his  inteu- 
tion  to  introduce  such  a  clause,  because  I  would  just  as  soon  have  left 
the  passing  of  the  Coercion  Bill  to  the  legislation  of  the  Whitefeet  in 
Ireland,  as  such  a  measure  as  this  to  the  colonial  legislatures.  The 
past  transactions  of  those  assemblies  are  calculated  to  inspire  us  with 
anything  but  confidence  in  their  proceedings.    When  a  petition  was 
presented  from  the  resident  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  it  was 
received  by  the  assembly  with  the  utmost  contempt ;  and  for  daring 
to  approach  the  House,  the  General  Assembly  resolved  to  suspend  the 
provisions  made  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  schools.  If 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  does  not  provide  for  the  religious 
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instruction  of  the  people  of  Jamaica,  I  hope  my  Honourable  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Boston,  will  propose  a  clause  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — There  is  one  question  of  considerable  im- 
portance, relative  to  the  subject  upon  which  my  Honourable  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Boston,  wishes  to  have  some  explanation.  We  all 
know,  that  some  time  since,  the  chapels  of  the  missionaries  were  de- 
stroyed in  Jamaica,  and  that  many  magistrates  were  participators  in 
that  outrageous  act.  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  whether  the  recommen- 
dation which  the  Government,  much  to  its  credit,  made  to  the  colonial 
assembly  to  recompense  the  parties,  has  been  acceded  to  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Jamaica ;  and  if  not,  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  insist  upon  its  being  done,  and  to  withhold  part 
of  that  sum,  which  we  are  to  give  to  the  West  India  colonies,  until 
that  act  of  justice  be  done  to  those  persons  who  have  suffered  by 
persecutions  ? 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  Committee. 

Clause  10. — "  That  no  apprenticed  labourer  shall  be  liable  to  be 
removed  from  the  colony  to  which  he  may  belong." 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart. — I  wish  to  ask  my  Right  Honourable 
Friend,  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  permit  the  removal  of 
the  labouring  population  from  one  colony  to  the  other,  under  any 
restriction  which  may  be  suggested  ?  Two  or  three  of  the  islands 
have  a  superabundant  negro  population  whom  it  is  impossible  to  em- 
ploy, and  I  ask  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  what  he  will 
do  with  persons  so  situated )  I  think  it  would  be  for  the  good  of 
the  negroes  themselves  to  allow  them,  with  their  own  consent,  to  be 
transported  from  an  over-peopled  island  where  they  spend  their  time 
in  idleness,  to  one  where  tney  can  be  profitably  employed.  I  see  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  balancing  upon  his  perch I 
know  he  will  presently  come  down  upon  me  with  some  recent  exam- 
ples, and  will  tell  me  of  the  removal  of  slaves  from  the  Bahamas  to 
Trinidad^  and  that  the  emigrant  population  all  pined  away.  But  that 
case  has  no  application  to  my  proposal ;  for  there  the  negroes  were 
removed  contrary  to  their  own  wishes,  and  of  all  beings  in  the  world 
those  most  attached  to  localities  are  the  negroes.  I  look  at  this  clause 
as  being  one  of  the  most  important  with  reference  to  the  well-working 
of  the  whole  measure ;  and  that  if  it  be  passed  as  it  now  stands,  the 
effect  of  it  will  be  in  two  or  three  of  the  colonies  to  confirm  in  idle- 
ness, ignorance,  and  poverty,  a  great  proportion  of  the  negro  popula- 
tion, who,  if  matters  were  explained  to  them,  would  readily  assent  to 
their  removal  to  other  colonies  where  the  number  of  labourers  does  not 
exceed  the  means  of  profitable  employment. 

Dr.  Lushington.— The  proposition  of  my  Honourable  Friend  I 
apprehend  to  be  this, — that  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  master,  with 
the  consent  of  the  negro,  during  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship,  to 
remove  the  negro  to  any  other  colony,  there  to  serve  under  such  re- 
strictions as  this  House  may  think  fit  to  impose.  The  Honourable 
Member  has  told  us,  that  in  the  Bahamas  the  soil  is  so  unprofitable 
that  the  labour  of  the  slave  is  not  worth  much  either  to  his  master 
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or  himself.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  legislate 
upon  this  subject,  for  if  the  slave  is  hardly  woth  anything  to  the 
master,  of  course,  for  a  very  small  sum,  the  master  would  give  him 
his  freedom,  and  then  the  slave  may  go  to  whatever  island  he  pleases. 
I  should  object  to  the  proposition  of  the  Honourable  Gentleman, 
therefore,  upon  that  ground.  But  there  are  other  circumstances 
which  also  induce  me  to  do  so.  One  evil  which  would  be  likely  to 
result  from  such  a  permissive  clause  is  this, — that  persons  upon  specu- 
lation would  go  to  the  different  islands,  and  endeavour  by  making 
seductive  promises  to  the  negroes,  to  induce  them  to  leave  their 
present  occupations,  so  that  the  possessors  of  those  negroes  would 
be  exposed  to  great  inconvenience, — the  minds  of  the  negroes  them- 
selves would  become  unsettled,  their  labour  be  rendered  inefficient, 
and  the  property,  so  far  as  it  regarded  its  profitable  cultivation,  be- 
come altogether  destroyed.  I  conceive  that,  in  very  many  instances, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  impositions  being  practised  upon 
the  negroes.  Under  these  circumstances  I  must  wholly  oppose  any 
alteration  of  the  clause  to  the  effect  suggested  by  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Lancaster. 

Mr.  Fowkll  Buxton.— As  my  Honourable  Friend  addressed 
himself  particularly  to  me  

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart. — I  do  not  intend  proposing  any  amendment. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  am  glad  he  does  not  persevere  in  pro- 
posing any  amendment;  but  my  Honourable  Friend  asked  me,  what 
I  would  do  with  the  negroes,  when  they  became  so  numerous  as  not 
to  be  able  to  obtain  employment  in  any  particular  island  ?    This  venr 
question  was  put  to  Mr.  Fox.    His  answer  was,— "  I  am  asked  what 
will  become  of  those  for  whom  there  is  no  employment  ?    I  answer, 
that  when  they  become  too  numerous,  we  can  safely  send  them  to 
other  places,  where  the  negroes  are  already  emancipated.**  My 
Honourable  Friend  should  take  into  consideration  this  simple  fact, — 
that  the  planter  may  emancipate  his  slaves,  and  then  they  may  go 
where  they  please.   The  House  is  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
giving  encouragement  to  the  transportation  of  negroes  to  Trinidad. 
But,  says  my  Honourable  Friend,  "  that  was  not  done  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  negro  himself."    There,  however,  he  happens  to  be  wrong; 
for  the  words  of  the  Act  are,—"  If  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  his 
Majesty's  Government  that  such  removal  shall  be  essential  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  colony,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  negro."    The  late 
Mr.  Marryat  said  in  this  House,  in  my  hearing,  that  "  the  negroes 
died  off,  when  they  came  to  Trinidad,  like  rotten  sheep."    Sir  John 
Cotton  hesitated  not  to  say,  that  it  would  have  been  less  cruel  to  have 
shot  them  through  the  head,  than  to  have  so  transported  them.  A 
case  was  tried  in  this  country  respecting  a  claim  for  some  slaves 
removed  from  Tobago  to  Trinidad.    The  person  who  received  them 
refused  to  pay  the  demand  made  upon  him  ;  and  he  distinctly  proved 
that  tho  whole  body  of  negroes,  men,  women,  and  children,  died  within 
two  years  after  they  arrived  at  Trinidad.    My  firm  conviction  is, 
that  if  you  were  so  far  to  depart  from  the  principle  which  has  been  so 
long  the  law  of  the  country,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  in  the 
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course  of  seven  or  eight  years,  more  than  twenty  thousand  persons 
would  be  removed  from  island  to  island,  and  that  not  one  in  twenty 
would  be  alive  at  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship. 

Mr.  Robert  Gordon. — I  am  happy  for  once  to  agree  in  opinion 
with  my  Honourable  Friend,  the  Member  for  Weymouth,  and  my 
Honourable  and  Learned  Friend,  the  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets. 
I  beg  to  say,  that  the  proprietors  of  Jamaica,  and  Barbadoes  also, 
have  particularly  objected  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Lancaster.  They  conceive  that  their  negroes  would  be 
open  to  speculators  from  Demerara  and  Trinidad,  who  would  en- 
deavour to  seduce  them  away. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart. — I  did  not  rise  to  advocate  the  interests  of 
any  particular  island,  or  any  one  particular  class  of  proprietors.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  adduced  by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Wey- 
mouth, does  not  apply  to  this  point, — that  Act  does  not  require  the 
consent  of  the  negro ;  but  merely  that  it  shall  appear  to  others  that  the 
removal  would  be  beneficial  to  the  negro.  The  arguments  advanced 
by  my  Honourable  Friend,  against  the  removal  from  island  to  island, 
may  be  brought  forward  against  the  slightest  removal  from  estate  to 
estate  in  the  same  colony.  I  am  convinced  that,  when  this  Act  comes 
into  operation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  restriction  contained  in  the 
clause  now  under  discussion,  will  be  of  very  great  importance. 

Mr.  Fowbll  Buxton. — In  the  case  o(  the  removal  of  some  slaves 
from  Tobago  to  Trinidad,  we  were  told  that  the  negroes  were  most 
anxious  to  be  removed ;  the  next  thing  we  heard  was  of  an  insurrec* 
tion  ;  and  the  last  account  was  that  they  were  taken,  put  in  irons,  and 
re-transported  from  Tobago  to  Trinidad. 

Mr.  Ewing. — I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  be  a  great  grievance,  and 
most  injurious  to  the  negroes,  if  they  were  allowed  to  be  transported 
from  one  colony  to  another. 

Lord  Viscount  San  don. — The  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that 
these  removals  have  always  been  injurious. 

The  Chairman. — The  question  is,  that  Clause  10  stand  part  of 
the  Bill  ?  

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  have  an  amendment  to  propose  to  the 
proviso  contained  in  this  clause,  which  empowers  the  master  to  transfer 
the  services  of  his  labourer  to  any  other  plantation  belonging  to  him 
within  the  same  colony.  I  beg  to  move  that  these  words  be  added : — 
"  with  the  consent,  in  writing,  of  any  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace, 
holding  such  special  commission  as  hereinafter  mentioned ;  and  also 
with  the  consent  of  the  said  apprentice,  given  and  recorded  in  writing, 
before  and  by  the  said  two  justices  of  the  peace,  but  not  otherwise." 
1  think  this  a  very  important  amendment;  but  I  will  not  enter  into  a 
general  argument  upon  the  subject,  because  I  take  it  to  be  admitted 
that  the  negroes  are  extremely  attached  to  the  habitations  of  their 
parents.  If  it  were  necessary,  I  could  shew,  by  the  strongest  possi- 
ble evidence,— that  is,  by  the  most  hostile  evidence, — how  difficult 
it  is  to  reconcile  the  negro  to  a  separation  from  his  original  domicile. 
Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  says,  that  the  removal  of  the  negro  from  place 
to  place,  is  as  bad  as  the  slave  trade  itself.    His  argument  is  this, — 
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alluding  to  the  slave  trade, — M  You  pretend  to  cure  a  great  evil,  but 
a  much  greater  evil  is  the  removal  of  the  negro  from  estate  to  estate. 
In  a  few  years  the  negro  gets  comfortably  established — he  marries 
and  begins  to  see  a  family  rising  about  him,  and  when  in  this  situation, 
be  is  suddenly  removed  to  another  estate.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
case  of  force  or  fraud  in  taking:  him  from  the  shores  of  Africa,  can  be 
productive  of  greater  misery  than  this;— let  the  negro  be  attached  to 
the  land  and  sold  with  it."  I  can  give  another  authority  upon  this 
point — Mr.  Young  savs  that  the  negroes  are  as  much  attached  to  the 
estate  on  which  they  have  lived  for  years,  as  the  peasantry  are  de- 
scribed to  be  in  The  Deserted  Village.  I  trust  the  House  will  concur 
with  me  in  thinking  that  these  apprentices  should  not  be  removed 
from  estate  to  estate,  except  with  their  own  consent.  If  my  amend- 
ment be  opposed,  I  shall  divide  the  Committee  upon  it. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett. — I  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the 
negroes  should  not  give  their  own  consent  to  their  removal,  and 
why  it  should  not  be  made  evident  that  they  cannot  be  detained 
where  they  are,  without  undergoing  the  greatest  privation.  The  only 
difficulty  is,  as  to  whether  the  negro  can  be  considered  placed  in 
a  situation  in  which  he  would  be  competent  to  give  a  free  and  volun- 
tary consent ;  because  if  he  can  be,  then  there  is  an  end  of  all  the 
difficulty  upon  the  subject.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  case  of  extreme 
hardship  as  well  to  the  negroes  themselves,  as  to  the  proprietors,  that 
there  should  be  no  power  to  remove  the  negroes,  even  with  their  own 
consent,  from  one  colony,  if  necessary,  to  another.  I  can  see  no 
humanity  in  thus  exposing  the  proprietors  to  great  loss,  and  obliging 
the  negro  to  undergo  great  privation.  There  ought  to  be  some  pro- 
vision made,  so  that  none  of  those  consequences  may  be  apprehended 
in  the  removal  of  the  negro,  which  have  been  stated  to  have  occurred 
on  former  periods. 

Mr.  Rigby  Wason. — The  Honourable  Baronet  has  not  referred  to 
an  argument  which  I  think  is  conclusive  upon  this  subject;  that  al- 
though the  proprietor  has  hitherto  been  called  upon  to  support  his 
slaves,  yet  by  this  Bill  he  will  have  the  power  to  dismiss  them  as  soou 
as  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Robert  Gordon.— With  reference  to  what  has  fallen  from 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth,  I  am  happy  to  agree  with  him 
again.  I  give  my  assent  to  this  amendment.  The  only  inconvenience 
that  can  arise  from  it  is,  the  delay  which  it  will  occasion ;  but  thai 
delay  I  do  not  consider  to  amount  to  an  objection. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to;  and  the  clause,  as  amended, 
ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  11,  as  amended,  was  also  agreed  to. 

Clause  12. — "  Employer  to  supply  the  apprenticed  labourer  with 
such  food  and  articles  as  the  law  at  present  requires  in  case  of  slaves. 
Where  the  preedial  labourer  shall  be  maintained  by  the  cultivation  of 
provision-grounds  a  proper  quantity  of  ground,  with  leisure  time,  to 
be  set  apart  by  the  employer." 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — It  is  proposed  to  introduce  an  amend- 
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ment  into  this  clause,  in  the  propriety  of  which  1  think  every  member 
of  the  Committee  will  acquiesce.  It  is  intended  that  the  labourer 
shall  not  be  employed  more  than  forty-five  hours  a-week,  out  of  which 
he  is  to  be  allowed  sufficient  time  to  cultivate  his  provision-ground. 
But  it  cannot  be  desirable  that  that  time  should  be  deducted  each 
week.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  that  such  a  portion  out  of  the  annual 
time  the  negro  is  to  labour,  shall  be  allowed  him,  as  shall  be  adequate 
for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  provision -ground. 

Lord  Viscount  Howick. — I  do  not  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment, 
but  1  wish  to  ask  whether  the  clause,  as  it  now  stands,  is  not  liable  to 
one  objection,  which,  I  own,  1  feel  rather  strongly  ?  For  many  years 
past  endeavours  have  been  made  to  obtain,  in  certain  colonies,  better 
allowances  for  the  negroes ;  the  original  allowances  being,  in  many 
cases,  extremely  niggardly.  Some  of  the  colonies  have  adopted  the 
terms  of  the  Orders  in  Council  in  that  respect;  while  others  have 
positively  refused  to  do  so.  Now  the  effect  of  this  clause  will  be, 
that  the  latter  colonies  will  derive  a  direct  benefit  from  their  own  past 
obstinacy.  I  should  propose,  instead  of  saying  that  the  apprenticed 
labourers  shall  have  such  supplies  as,  by  any  law  now  in  force  in 
the  colony  to  which  the  labourers  may  belong,  the  owner  is  required 
to  supply— that  we  should  at  once  establish  one  uniform  scale  of 
allowance  for  all  the  colonies.  I  think  this  might  be  done  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  be  attended  with  considerable  advantage.  I  should 
suggest  that,  instead  of  giving  to  the  slaves  the  amount  of  supplies, 
and  the  portion  of  time  here  provided,  you  should  give  them  a  small 
money-payment  for  the  time  they  are  employed  ;  even  so  small  a  sum 
as  6Vf.  a-day  would  go  a  great  way  to  reconcile  them  to  the  terms  of 
apprenticeship  to  be  imposed  upon  them.  The  slaves  are  known  to 
be  very  fond  of  having  money,  and  are  extremely  careful  in  laying  it 
up  in  order  to  purchase  for  themselves  the  various  little  comforts  of 
life.  If  this  plan  were  adopted,  one  uniform  system  would  then  pre- 
vail throughout  the  colonies ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  my  proposition  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  apprentice- 
ship which  my  flight  Honourable  Friend  proposes  to  establish. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — Does  my  Noble  Friend  propose  that 
this  plan  should  be  carried  into  effect  by  a  provision  in  this  Bill,  or  by 
an  Order  in  Council  ?  But  in  point  of  fact,  whichever  way  he  proposes 
to  do  it,  I  conceive  it  would  be  an  act  of  great  injustice  to  establish 
an  uniform  money-payment  in  every  one  of  the  colonies ;  and  it 
would,  in  the  next  place,  be  taking  upon  ourselves  an  authority  which 
wc  can  hardly  assume,  with  regard  to  those  colonies  which  have 
legislatures. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart. — With  regard  to  the  proposition  of  my  Noble 
Friend,  it  is,  in  fact,  calling  upon  the  Committee  to  frame  anew  those 
Orders  in  Council  which  we  have  had  so  much  trouble  in  superseding. 
My  Noble  Friend's  idea  of  the  appetite  of  the  negro  somewhat  ex- 
ceeds the  limit  which  nature  has  pointed  out  We  all  know  the  case 
of  the  old  slave  in  Trinidad,  who,  when  the  allowance  required  by 
the  Order  in  Council  was  presented  to  her,  exclaimed,  "  Do  you  think 
I  am  a  cow  ?  " 
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Lord  Viscount  Howick. — I  am  a  little  surprised  that  my  Ho- 
nourable Friend  should  have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  be  face- 
tious on  this  occasion.  What  he  has  said  about  the  Order  in  Couccl 
is  sheer  nonsense.  That  Order  in  Council  was  copied  verbatim  from 
a  public  Act  of  Parliament,  and  I  do  not  think  any  extravagant 
allowance  was  required  by  that  Order.  True,  my  Honourable  Friend 
says,  that  when  the  slave  was  offered  her  ration  in  yams,  she  ask(d 
"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  cow  ?  "  But  if  the  planter  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  give  t'  whole  value  of  the  allowance  in  the  cheapen 
possible  article  of  iood,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  he  might  offer  H 
the  slave  ten  times  more  than  is  necessary.  The  Order  in  Cound 
did  not  specially  point  out  what  particular  article  of  food  should  Ik 
given  ;  it  only  settled  and  declared  what  the  value  of  that  food  M 
to  be.  My  Honourable  Friend  said  that  we  had  great  difficulty  is 
setting  aside  that  Order  in  Council  5  and  I  think  the  House  hastakn 
up  the  notion  that  it  is  superseded  ;  but  it  so  happens  that  there  i 
not  one  clause  of  that  Order  in  Council  which  is  not,  at  this  ele- 
ment, as  strongly  in  force  as  when  the  Order  was  originally  issued 
The  only  alteration  made  was,  that  by  a  second  Order  in  Concfli 
the  Governor  with  the  Council  was  empowered  to  alter  certain  uf 
its  provisions  with  respect  to  the  number  of  hours  of  labour  exacted, 
and  the  amount  of  provisions  given.  My  Honourable  Friend  cbeefi 
I  acknowledge  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  do  that ;  but  whj 
Because  the  Order  in  Council  had  given  too  much  to  the  sla?e  ?- 
far  from  it.  The  Order  in  Council  had  given  that  allowance  which 
the  evidence  upon  the  West  India  Committee  dot  hired  the  si- 
had  always  enjoyed  j  but  this  part  of  the  Order  was  given  up  far 
this  reason,  because  it  was  found  utterly  impossible,  while  you  haw 
forced  labour,  that  you  could  so  completely  restrict  the  power  of  the 
master.  Now  I  ask  whether  that  experience  does  not  make  muck 
more  against  this  principle  of  apprenticeship  than  against  the  system 
laid  down  in  the  Order  in  Council? 

I  must  take  this  opportunity  to  answer  the  observ  ations  which 
have  been  so  repeatedly  made  upon  this  subject  in  this  House.  Sir. 
the  real  fault  of  the  Order  in  Council  was,  that  it  adopted  those  view! 
which  the  West  Indians  had  succeeded  in  forcing  upon  the  Par- 
liament and  Government  of  this  country.  In  1823,  when  my  Ho- 
nourable Friend,  the  Member  for  Weymouth,  brought  forward  a 
motion  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  West  Indians  said, — "  D" 
not  abolish  it, — be  content  to  mitigate  it."  Parliament,  at  tbe 
expense  of  some  fifty  thousand  lives,  was  unfortunately  induced  to 
adopt  that  principle.  For  ten  years  we  have  gone  on  in  the  fruitier 
endeavour  to  mitigate  that  which,  by  its  nature,  cannot  be  mitigated. 
The  result  was,  that  the  moment  you  began  to  touch  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  slavery,  it  was  found  that  you  could  not  carry  your  wishes 
into  effect  j  it  was  demonstrated  that  irresponsible  power  is  essential 
to  the  system  of  forced  labour. 

1  remember  that,  at  the  time  the  Order  in  Council  was  passed,  I 
had  an  interview  with  the  ageuts  of  some  of  the  colonies,  when  I 
■toted  to  them, — "  If  you  ask  my  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  du» 
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Order  in  Council,  then  I  say,  that  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  the  wisest 
we  can  pursue,  or  that  we  can  successfully  mitigate  slavery  ;  but  I 
tell  you  this, — that  it  is  impossible  we  can  do  less  j  and  if  there  be 
much  in  it  which  is  wrong,  you  have  recommended  it,  to  avoid  the 
only  other  means  of  meeting  the  evil,  which  is  the  direct  one  of 
abolishing  it  altogether."  I  hope  the  House  will  see  that  this  is  an 
explanation  which  it  became  me  to  make.  I  have  sat  here  and 
listened,  over  and  over  again,  to  the  most  ignorant  taunts  thrown  out 
against  that  Order  in  Council ;  and  though  I  was  not  the  peraon  who 
drew  it  up,  yet  I  entirely  approved  of  it  j  and,  as  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  in  office  at  the  time  it  was  passed,  I  felt  1  had  a  right,  on  this 
occasion,  when  another  of  those  sneers  has  been  indulged  in,  to  say 
what  really  was  the  nature  of  that  Order  in  Council  for  which  we 
have  been  so  loudly  taunted  by  the  West  India  interest. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — If  my  Noble  Friend,  who  has  spoken 
of  abolishing,  rather  than  of  mitigating,  slavery,  had  kept  his  ob- 
servations till  we  came  to  the  next  clause,  he  would  have  found 
that  slavery  is  thereby  to  be  abolished. 

Lord  Viscount  Howice. — I  can  only  say,  that  I  think  I  have 
been  very  abstinent,  when  my  Honourable  Friend,  himself  a  Member 
of  the  Government  that  issued  the  Order  in  Council,  did,  on  a  former 
evening,  although  I  did  not  notice  it  at  the  time,  join  in  the  sneer 
against  that  Order. 

Mr*  Robert  Gordon.— I  hope  my  Noble  Friend  will  not  be  so 
angry  about  the  cow.  I  should  have  hoped  that  these  dying,  if  not 
defunct,  Orders  in  Council  might  have  been  suffered  to  pass  away 
without  our  hearing  anything  more  about  them. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  am  surprised  at  the  reflections  thrown 
out  by  persons  connected  with  the  West  Indies  against  my  Noble 
Friend.  The  Order  in  Council  was  an  attempt  to  mitigate,  and  not  de- 
stroy, slavery  j  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  West  India  interests 
were  always  urging  us  to  make  the  attempt,  although  we  were  ever 
calling  it  an  act  of  madness  to  do  so,  I  think  these  reflections  are 
somewhat  ungracious.  If  they  had  come  from  me  they  would  have 
been  well  applied,  because  I  told  his  Majesty's  Ministers  from  the 
beginning,  that  it  was  an  attempt  which  never  could  succeed,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  evils  of  slavery  was  to  abolish  slavery 
itself.  But  not  another  word  upon  these  obsolete  Orders  in  Council. 
One  word  more,  however,  upon  the  question  of  wages.  1  have  en- 
deavoured to  impress  the  House  with  the  conviction  that  the  only 
way  to  induce  men  to  work  is  to  pay  them  wages,  but  1  have  not 
succeeded.  On  that  subject  1  shall  not  now  enlarge.  I  threw  out  a 
challenge,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  if  any  Gentleman  ever  knew  one 
man  in  the  course  of  his  life  who  has  assiduously  applied  himself  to 
work  for  a  continuance  of  time  without  wages,  1  will  give  up  the 
argument.  But  it  appears  to  tne  downright  nonsense  to  expect  that 
these  people  will  work  if  you  do  not  give  them  wages.  If  you  will 
not  introduce  wages,  give  us  an  approximation  to  that  system, — 
allow  the  negro  a  halfpenny  an  hour,  that  his  mind  may  be  impressed 
with  the  feeling  that  he  is  working  for  something.    I  have  drawn  up 
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a  clause  to  that  effect,  for  I  regard  this  as  being,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  whole  Bill.  Look  at  what  experience  tells  us 
Mr.  Taylor  was  asked — "  What  effect  has  the  paying  wages  had  in 
your  island  ?  "  He  said — "  I  had  a  body  of  negroes  whom  I  could 
not  get  to  work  till  I  offered  them  a  small  sum  in  wages  j  and  then, 
as  if  by  a  transmutation  of  character,  they  became  the  most  dexterous 
labourers  in  the  world."  He  paid  them  about  a  halfpenny  an  hoar. 
Indeed,  the  whole  drift  of  the  evidence  went  to  shew,  that  if  you 
want  work  from  the  negro,  you  must  get  it  by  wa^es.  One  West 
Indian  said — "  The  negroes  are  regarded  as  a  sluggish,  stupid  race. 
I  offered  them  money  for  their  work  j  and  what  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  They  killed  themselves  by  working  above  their  strength 
and  1  was  obliged  to  stop  the  system."  Shew  me  that  this  is  not 
human  nature  all  over  the  world,  and  I  will  immediately  renounce 
every  opinion  I  have  upon  the  subject.  Until  you  shew  me  this,  I 
prophesy  that  your  system  of  apprenticeship  will  fail.  Hie  price  of 
free  labour  is  now  2s.  a-day,  the  utmost  I  ask  is  at  the  rate  of  54. 

Mr.  O'Reilly. — The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able Secretary  gives  the  master  complete  power  to  lix  the  perioil 
during  which  the  negro  is  to  work  for  himself;  so  that  the  master 
may,  if  he  pleases,  grant  the  time  in  the  least  valuable  period  of 
the  year.  We  have  had  so  much  experience  upon  this  subject  in 
Ireland,  that  our  attention  is  particularly  attached  to  it.  The  popu 
lation  in  Ireland  are  supported  partly  by  wages,  and  partly  by  the 
cultivation  of  small  plots  of  land.  But  it  frequently  happens'  tha; 
at  those  periods  of  the  year  when  their  labour  is  most  valuable  thev 
are  compelled  to  work  the  whole  of  their  time  for  their  masters, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  they  cannot  cultivate  their  own  pro- 
vision-grounds without  paying  out  of  the  savings  of  their  miserable 
pittance  of  wages— which  is  often  less  than  sixpence  a-day-— three 
times  that  sum  to  another  person  to  do  it  for  them.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  to  let  the  clause  remain  as  it 
now  stands.  It  is  true  the  crop-time  is  the  busiest  time  for  the 
master,  but  so,  also,  is  it  an  important  season  to  the  negro  for 
raising  his  own  provisions.  If  the  master  wants  the  extra  hour* 
during  crop-time,  then  he  ought  to  give  something  for  it  to  the 
labourer.  I  trust  the  Committee  will  let  the  negro  have  a  word  is 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  conclude,  from  the  last  remark  «f 
the  Honourable  Gentleman,  that  he  does  not  understand  this  p*n 
of  the  Bill.  I  agree  with  him  that  if  extra  work  is  required,  u 
extra  reward  should  be  given.  By  this  Bill  the  labourer  is  bound 
to  work  forty-five  hours  for  the  master.  But  if,  in  crop-time,  forty- 
live  hours  should  not  be  sufficient,  then  the  master  must  pay  for  aa> 
extra  labour.  Of  that  advantage  I  would  not  deprive  the  negro. 
The  master,  in  return  for  the  forty-five  hours'  labour,  is  to  find  tht 
negro  in  food,  clothing,  lodging,  &c. :  but  in  some  cases  the  ftxtl 
is  supplied  by  the  labourer  having  a  provision-ground  allotted  to 
him.  Now  for  the  cultivation  of  this  ground  a  deduction  from  the 
forty-five  hours  in  the  week  is  to  be  made.    But  it  is  thought  that 
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it  would  be  better  for  the  negro  that  that  deduction  should  not  be 
made  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  hours  in  each  week,  but  should 
be  allowed  out  of  the  annual  period.  It  so  happens  that  the  best 
time  for  the  negro  to  work  upon  his  own  provision-ground,  is  just 
that  period  when  the  master  does  not  want  his  labour  j  the  amend- 
ment therefore  provides  that  the  master  shall  be  at  liberty  to  allow 
the  labourer  the  portion  of  time  for  the  cultivation  of  his  provision- 
ground  at  that  particular  season  of  the  year. 

Mr.  James. — My  object,  in  rising,  is — to  notice  a  fallacy  in  the 
argument  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth,  who  has  con- 
tended that  the  slave  is  unrequited,  because  he  does  not  receive 
money-wages;  but  they  have  money's  worth  in  food,  clothing, 
garden-ground,  and  other  conveniences.  I  have  an  estate  m  Ja- 
maica, upon  which  there  are  several  slaves,  who  possess  property 
from  2Qi.  to  200J.,  which  they  have  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the 
produce  of  their  provision-grounds,  and  they  would  not  regard  those 
as  their'  immediate  friends  who  would  have  those  provision-grounds 
taken  from  them.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  English  labourer  realizing 
200/.  out  of  his  money-wages?  But  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
will  tell  me  that  the  English  labourer  has  his  liberty,  and  is  not 
obliged  to  continue  in  the  service  of  a  cruel  master.  But  can  he 
always  obtain  a  fresh  master  ? — if  he  can,  how  is  it  that  we  have 
so  many  hundreds  of  labourers  out  of  employment,  many  of  whom 
die  for  want  of  food  ?  It  was  only  last  Friday  I  read  in  The  Morning 
Chronicle  an  account  of  a  man,  who  was  so  desperately  poor,  that 
he  could  not  even  obtain  a  penny  to  go  to  the  centre  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  climb  over  the  railing  in  order  to 
drown  himself.  The  Honourable  Gentleman  will  tell  me,  also,  that 
the  English  labourer  is  not  liable  to  be  flogged ;  but  are  not  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  liable  to  be  flogged  ?  It  was  not  long  since  a 
soldier  died,  almost  under  the  infliction  of  the  cat,  and  that  is  not 
a  solitary  case.  I  am  aware  of  the  scandalous  exaggerations,  and 
the  tissue  of  falsehoods  of  that  delightful  paper,  The  Anti-Slavery 
Reporter,  from  which  Gentlemen  take  their  cue  upon  matters  of 
which  they  know  nothing.  I  do  not  stand  up  as  the  advocate  of 
slavery — nay,  I  rejoice  that  it  is  to  be  abolished,  but  I  do  protest 
against  Honourable  Gentlemen  asserting  that  the  slave  does  not  get 
any  wages  at  all,  because  they  are  not  money-wages.  My  wish  is, 
but  of  which  I  confess  I  entertain  strong  doubts,  that  the  negro, 
when  he  shall  have  obtained  his  emancipation,  may  also  be  able  to 
obtain  as  many  comforts,  and  as  much  prosperity  in  life  as  he  now 
possesses. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton.— The  statement  of  the  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman who  has  just  addressed  the  Committee  cannot  be  left  alto- 
gether unanswered.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  vindicate  myself— let 
him  enjoy  the  opinion,  if  he  pleases,  that  the  slaves  on  his  own 
estate  are  better  off  than  the  peasantry  of  this  country.  But  he 
could  not  have  adduced  a  stronger  argument  in  support  of  the 
opinions  I  hold  than  the  statement  he  has  made — that  slaves,  under 
their  present  unfavourable  circumstances,  have  contrived,  by  in- 
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dust r*y  arid  economy,  to  realize  large  sums  of  money,  i  must  say 
the  charge  made  by  the  Honourable  Gentleman  against  The  Anti- 
Slavery  Reporter  is  most  unfounded.  1  am  not  the  author  of  that 
publication  :  if  I  were,  the  last  thing  1  should  wish  to  do  would  be. 
to  release  myself  from  that  honour.  I  have  read  that  publication 
from  the  beginning,  and  have  compared  it  with  original  documents 
]> reduced  before  Parliament  j  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  one 
single  error  of  importance  in  it.  I  am  not  the  author ;  but  I  knov 
the  man  who  is — and  a  man  of  more  accuracy,  more  intelligence,  or 
more  hostility  against  anything  like  exaggeration  does  not  exist.  I 
am  glad  the  charge  has  been  made,  because  it  has  given  me  the  op- 
portunity  of  saying,  that  when  the  negroes  shall  have  obtained  their 
emancipation,  they  will  owe  that  emancipation  to  no  man  in  the 
world  so  much  as  Mr.  Macaulay. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart.-— My  objection  to  the  amendment  suggested 
by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  is  this — if  we  are  to 
have  a  system  of  apprenticeship,  let  us  have  it  out-and-out  for 
the  period  prescribed :  do  not  introduce  a  partial  system  of  wages 
in  the  midst  of  a  plan,  the  principle  of  which  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  it.  I  wish  to  understand  from  the  Honourable  Member 
whether  he  intends  that  the  negro  should  have  Sd.  a-day,  and  his 
provision-grounds  also? 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — Yes. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart. — Then  I  protest,  on  the  part  of  the  West 
India  body,  against  any  such  principle.  It  must  be  evident  that  this 
House  can  never  listen  to  so  unjust  a  proposition.)  You  have  already 
disarmed  the  masters,  and  taken  from  them  all  hold  over  the  negroes 
at  the  expiry  of  their  apprenticeship*— that  dangerous  period  of 
transition  from  forced  to  free  labour — save  what  dread  may  remain 
on  the  minds  of  the  negroes  at  losing  their  provision-grounds,  the 
retention  of  which  will  be  known  by  them  to  depend  upon  their 
deserts  :  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  take  from  the  masters  this  last 
remnant  of  salutary  control.  This  House,  I  repeat,  can  never  listen 
to  the  proposition. 

Mr.  O  Connell. — This  clause,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  stringent 
against  the  slave,  but  rather  in  bis  favour ;  but  how  very  accurate!? 
we  now  discuss  this  topic  of  slavery!  The  truth  is,  we  are  qui* 
right —it  is  a  species  of  slavery  in  another  form  :  and  we  have  gi»en 
up  the  hypocrisy  altogether  of  talking  about  it  in  any  other  sense 
I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  Honourable  Member  for  Carlisle  in  hi* 
censures  of  that  work  which  has  done  so  much  in  the  cause  of  enw 
cipation — I  mean  The  Anti-Slavery  Reporter.  I  know  that  work  i* 
conducted  by  Mr.  Macaulay  ; — I  have  heard  it  charged  of  aboundi^ 
in  exaggerations.  Put  your  hand  on  any  one  page  of  the  tour 
volumes,  and  I  will  give  it  up,  if  I  do  not  produce  Parliamentary  do- 
cuments to  support  its  statements.  What  has  fallen  from  the  NuW* 
Lord  opposite,  respecting  wages  acting  as  a  stimulant  to  labour,  *  * 
subject  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  Honourable  Member  for 
Carlisle  has  shewn  what  I  have  always  contended  for,  that  the  West 
India  interest  can  carry  on  cultivation  with  a  system  of  free  labour 
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The  argument  has  been,  that  the  negroes  would  not  work  for  wages  ; 
but  what  is  the  testimony  of  my  Honourable  Friend  ?  He  has  given 
us  abundant  evidence  that  the  negro  is  ripe  for  freedom,  and  is  fit  to 
become  his  own  master.  The  truth  is,  that  the  black  man  is  like 
the  white  man.  He  is  degraded  when  a  slave, — but  when  free, 
he  has  all  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  which  God  has  given  to 
human  beings.  The  slave-gangs  in  the  West  Indies  realize  to  their 
owners  3s.  Ad,  per  man  a-day,  in  Jamaica,  which  is  about  2*.  sterling. 
In  other  islands,  I  know,  according  to  Mr.  Macaulay,  they  earn  less. 
Now  what  are  we  contending  for  ?  Only  that  the  negro  shall  re- 
ceive one-fourth  of  that  sum  for  bis  labour  in  wages.  One-fourth  of 
what  ?  Why  of  that  which  he  really  earns.  I  hope  the  House  will 
see  the  propriety  of  making  this  experiment. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  think  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Weymouth  is  under  a  mistake.  If  I  understand  him  aright,  his 
argument  is  this — that,  by  the  present  plan,  there  is  no  temptation 
to  the  negro  to  work.  The  plan  is,  that  the  negro  shall  work  seven 
hours  and  a  half  a-day  for  his  master — (the  remainder  to  be  at  his 
own  disposal) — for  which  the  master  shall  provide  htm  in  food, 
clothing,  lodging,  and  every  other  convenience.  The  Honourable 
Gentleman  says  these  are  not  wages, — and  that  we  afford  no  stimu- 
lant to  industry,  because  we  do  not  say  to  the  negro-—"  If  you  work, 
we  will  pay  you j  if  not,  we  won't.'*  But  what  does  the  Honour- 
able Gentleman  propose  to  substitute?  Why,  something  which  it 
appears  to  me  has  no  greater  approximation  to  a  stimulant  for  in- 
dustry than  the  plan  he  wishes  to  supersede  j  for  he  proposes  to 
make'  it  imperative  on  the  master  to  pay  the  labourer  a  fixed  sum 
every  day  for  his  seven  hours*  and  a  half  work.  This  is  a  compulsory 
payment  made  for  that  which  the  Honourable  Gentleman  himself 
says  cannot  be  enforced.  But  the  system  proposed  by  this  Bill  does 
give  a  stimulant  to  labour  in  addition  to  the  stimulant  of  coercion  ; 
because  it  is  perfectly  optional  to  the  master  and  the  negro  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  to  do  task-work  after  the  seven  hours  and  a  half 
are  at  an  end  j  and,  no  doubt,  many  such  agreements  will  be  made. 
But  if  you  come  at  once  to  a  system  of  free  wages  and  free  labour, 
it  will  be  directly  contrary  to  all  our  previous  arrangements,  and  we 
shall  not,  I  fear,  be  introducing  a  system  of  wages  for  labour,  but  a 
system  of  wages  for  idleness. 

Lord  Viscount  Howick. — What  my  Right  Honourable  Friend 
has  said,  as  to  our  having  agreed  not  to  introduce  a  system  of  free 
wages,  is  perfectly  true  and  just.  But  it  is  not  with  that  view  that 
I  made  the  suggestion  for  paying  in  money.  I  suggested  it  for  this 
reason,  that,  instead  of  confirming  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  nig- 
gardly allowance  made  in  some  colonies,  we  should  fix  an  uniform 
allowance  in  all. 

Mr.  Robert  Gordon. — I  beg  to  ask  my  Noble  Friend  this 
question — supposing  there  are,  on  one  estate,  200  negroes,  employed 
at  6d.  a-day,  being  5/.  in  the  whole — where  will  he  get  the  circu- 
lating medium  to  pay  the  wages  throughout  the  colony?  The 
Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  has  said  that  this  6d.  a-day  is 
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to  be  in  addition  to  the  provision-grounds.  Now,  in  respect  of  ooe 
of  my  own  estates,  I  have  been  paying  SOOl.  a-year  to  a  neighbouring 
proprietor  for  provision-grounds  j  and  is  it  to  be  expected  that  I  am 
to  continue  to  pay  that  beyond  the  6d.  a-day  ? 

Mr.  W.  £.  Gladstone. — I  have  another  charge  to  make  against 
the  Noble  Lord.  He  says,  that  this  is  not  an  attempt  to  introduce  a 
system  of  wages,  but  to  substitute  a  money-payment,  for  the  pro- 
vision allowances  now  made ;  and  for  this  reason — that  these  allow- 
ances vary  in  different  colonies.  Now  Gd.  a-day  is  91,  a-year,  so 
that  after  deducting  the  value  of  the  allowances  now  made  to  the 
slaves,  the  proprietors  will  be  charged  with  an  additional  expense 
of  3,000,000/.  a-year. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Young. — If  I  understand  the  proposition  rightly  it  ii 
this— that  it  is  to  be  left  to  the  option  of  the  slave,  either  to  take 
his  allowance  in  kind  or  in  money.  Now,  how  in  that  case  can  the 
planter  calculate  the  amount  of  supplies  which  it  will  be  necessary 
for  him  to  obtain  ? 

Lord  Viscount  Howick. — My  suggestion  was,  certainly,  that 
6d.  a-day  should  be  allowed,— but  the  amendment  which  the  Ho- 
nourable Member  for  Weymouth  intends  to  propose  is,  that  Jd.  an 
hour — which  is  3jrf.  a-day— should  be  allowed.  With  respect  to 
the  difficulty  of  paying  the  wages,  it  so  happens  that  the  question 
was  put  to  one  of  the  witnesses ;  but,  Sir,  as  I  perceive  the  hour  of 
three  is  approaching,  1  will  not  say  anything  more  at  present. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  was  then 
put  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  now  move,  Sir,  the  following  proviso— 
"  That  every  apprentice  shall  and  may  be  entitled  at  his  or  her 
option  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  jd.  sterling  for  every  hour 
during  which  he  or  she  shall  be  required  by  this  Act  to  work 
as  an  apprenticed  labourer,  and  in  lieu  of  the  food,  clothing,  and 
other  provisions  which  the  master  is  hereby  required  to  provide  for 
the  said  apprenticed  labourer ;  and  that  in  case  such  payment  shall 
fall  in  arrear  for  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  then  such  apprenticed 
labourer  shall  be  forthwith,  and  be  for  ever,  discharged  from  his 
or  her  apprenticeship." 

Lord  Viscount  San  don. — Does  then  the  Honourable  Gentle- 
man mean  to  propose  that  this  Jd.  per  hour  shall  be  paid  equally  by 
the  master  who  supplies  the  slaves  with  their  provisions,  and  by  him 
who  grants  provision-grounds  ? 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  consider  that  the  Jrf.  a-day,  together  with 
the  provision-grounds,  will  do ;  but  if  the  apprentices  are  not  to 
have  the  provision-grounds,  then  I  shall  move  that  the  allowance  be 
Id.  an  hour. 

Lord  Viscount  Sandon. — The  small  sum  of  a  \d.  will  add  nearly 
4,000,000/.  a-year  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  apprentices,  anu 
now  the  Honourable  Gentleman  talks  of  doubling  that  sum. 

Lord  Viscount  Howick.— I  understand  the  meaning  of  tab 
clause  to  be,  that  if  it  be  carried,  the  slave  will  not  have  any  addi- 
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tional  time  allowed  him  oat  of  the  forty-fire  hours  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  provision-ground. 

It  being  three  o'clock,  the  House  resumed — the  Chairman  re- 
ported progress,  and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again  this  day. 

House  adjourned  till  five  o'clock. 


The  Committee  sat  again  in  the  Evening,  and  proceeded  as  far  as 
Clause  24  of  the  Bill.  Strangers,  however,  being  excluded,  (on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  O'Connell,  arising  out  of  some  altercation  with  the 
Newspapers,)  no  report  of  the  Committee's  proceedings  during  this 
evening,  reached  the  public. 

Committee  ordered  to  sit  again  to-morrow. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday,  July  30. 
ADJOURNED  DEBATE  IN  COMMITTEE. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  Slavery  Abolition 
Bill j  Mr.  Bernal,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  have  now  to  propose  that  we  should 
at  once  proceed  to  the  25th  clause. 

The  26th  clause,  which  empowers  the  Treasury  to  raise  loans,  not 
exceeding  in  the  whole         millions,  was  then  read. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  now  move,  Sir,  to  fill  up  the  blank 
in  line  3,  page  14,  with  the  words  "  twenty  millions  j"  that  being 
the  amount  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  Government  as  compensation 
to  the  West  India  proprietors. 

The  question  having  been  put, 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  said, — I  assure  the  Committee  that  I  feel 
very  reluctant  to  obtrude  myself  upon  their  attention,  but  I  promise 
them  that  I  will  strictly  confine  myself  to  the  subject-matter  now 
before  us— and,  in  opposing  the  motion  which  has  just  been  made 
by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  that  I  am  not  actuated  by  any 
party-feeling  in  the  view  which  I  take  of  this  question ;  but  I  cer- 
tainly shall  conclude  my  observations  by  moving  an  amendment; 
strictly  in  accordance  with  that  of  which  I  have  already  given  notice. 
I  oppose  the  grant  of  20,000,000/.  on  two  grounds  j  the  first  being, 
that  the  covenant  entered  into  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery 
has  not  been  kept ;  and  the  second  ground  being,  that  the  additional 
5,000,0001.  proposed  to  be  given  to  purchase  the  concurrence  of  the 
West  India  interest,  cannot  with  reason  be  asked  for,  because  their 
concurrence  has  not  been  obtained.  Sir,  I  cannot,  with  reference  to 
the  first  of  these  grounds,  adopt  the  expression  of  the  Honourable 
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and  Learned  Member  for  Dublin  who,  on  a  former  occasion,  said, 
"  1  am  for  unconditional  liberty  ;  and  if  the  slaves  will  not  work,  let 
them  perish."    Such  an  argument  may  be  very  good  if  applied  to 
England  j  it  may  do  very  well  for  a  man  blessed  with  such  strength 
of  mind  and  of  body  as  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman 
possesses, — it  may  apply,  I  say,  in  England,  where  men  are  under 
this  control,  that  they  know  what  the  penalty  of  their  idleness  will 
be  ; — but  I  say  that  the  doctrine  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  slave,  who,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  called  upon  by  many 
years  of  labour  or  apprenticeship  to  attain  that  object  to  which,  by 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  he  is  indisputably  entitled  before  the  term 
commences.   There  appears  to  me  to  be  no  sort  of  parallel  between 
the  two  cases.    The  evil  of  this  state  of  restraint  for  many  years  is, 
that  it  goes  to  shackle  a  man  for  the  benefit  of  another,  and  not  for 
his  own  benefit.    You  say  to  the  slaves,  "  You  have  a  right  to  your 
liberty,  and  we  are  going  to  emancipate  you."    You  profess,  then, 
to  restore  to  them  their  birthright,  and  yet  you  make  them,  in  the 
first  instance,  pay  a  price  for  their  liberty,  which  liberty  is  only  to 
be  conceded  some  years  hence,  in  fact.    It  is  upon  these  grounds 
then,  Sir,  that  I  think  the  system  of  apprenticeship  under  this  Bill 
falls  very  far  short  of  what  we  had  reason  to  expect  it  would  be. 
Again,  I  cannot  see  the  analogy  between  apprenticeships  in  England 
and  in  the  colonies  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  maintain  that  a  number 
of  causes  tend  to  render  the  situation  or  condition  of  apprenticeship 
essentially  different.    What  is  the  case  with  the  slave  ?    He  is 
obliged  to  work  for  seven  years.    And  for  what  ?    For  his  liberty  f 
In  England,  the  apprentice,  during  his  apprenticeship,  is  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  his  trade,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  following  it  for 
himself  hereafter,  and  with  a  view  to  earn  him  an  independence.  It 
is  with  this  prospect  that  he  works,  looking  forward  to  the  advan- 
tages he  is  to  derive  from  his  exertions  hereafter.    In  this  country 
an  apprenticeship  may  lead,  as  it  often  has  done,  to  the  highest  civic 
offices  and  honours  j  and  not  only  to  those,  but  to  the  highest  sta- 
tion in  public  life,  namely,  that  of  being  a  Member  of  this  House. 
I  conceive,  then,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  covenant  entered 
into  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  has  not  been  adhered  to ;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  second  ground  of  objection  which  I  entertain,  I  say 
again,  that  the  concurrence  of  the  West  India  body  has  not  beeo  ob- 
tained.   I  assert  this  without  fear  of  contradiction  ;  and  1  believe  I 
may  add,  that  two-thirds  of  the  West  India  interest  are  opposed  to 
this  measure.    I  feel,  however,  that  there  is  a  third  party  in  this  case, 
whose  interests  have  been  overlooked  and  neglected— I  allude  to  the 
people  of  England  at  large.    I  am  not  one  of  those  persons  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  drawing  public  attention  to  the  state  of  distress  which 
may  exist  in  the  country,  nor  am  I  disposed,  at  any  time,  to  paint  in 
high  colours  the  pressure  under  which  our  industrious  classes  mar 
be  suffering,  or  to  raise  fallacious  hopes  among  them  j  but  I  mast 
be  permitted  to  mention,  thai  in  the  county  which  1  have  the  honour 
to  represent,  great  distress  does  unfortunately  prevail  amoog  the 
working  classes.    Within  a  few  miles  of  my  own  residence,  there 
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are,  I  know,  many  thousands  of  persons,  who,  when  they  get  up  in 
the  morning,  do  not  know  where  they  shall  get  bread,  or  where 
they  shall  lie  down  at  night  j — 1  allude  to  the  silk  and  ribbon 
weavers. 

It  appears  from  an  actual  survey  made  of  a  parish  near  Coventry, 
that  there  are  300  families,  consisting  altogether  of  1040  persons, 
who,  at  the  present  moment,  are  either  unemployed,  or  whose  earn- 
ings do  not  average  per  day.  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention 
to  dwell  upon  this  painful  topic  ,  but  I  would  ask  Honourable  Gen- 
tlemen to  extend  some  ,part  of  that  sympathy  which  they  evince  for 
the  negro  population  in  the  West  Indies,  to  their  own  countrymen 
at  home.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  disposed  to  withhold  assist- 
ance from  the  negro  slaves,  or  from  any  foreigners  in  distress,  be 
they  Jews  or  Gentiles  ; — but  I  do  say  again,  keep  one  corner  of  your 
sympathy  for  your  own  countrymen.  1  would  here  beg  leave  to  ad- 
vert to  what  fell  from  an  Honourable  Baronet  the  other  night.  He 
asserted  that  the  opinions  of  many  Honourable  Gentlemen  of  this 
House  were  formed  by  attending  anti-slavery  meetings.  Now,  for 
my  own  part,  I  declare  I  never  attended  those  meetings  in  my  life, 
but  upon  one  occasion,  and  1  can  safely  say  that  my  opinions  were 
formed  long  before  I  went  there.  If,  indeed,  I  had  not  founded  them 
upon  a  better  basis  than  upon  the  arguments  which  I  heard  there, 
1  should  have  voted,  perhaps,  dill  err;  I.  from  what  I  have  done. 
An  Honourable  Gentleman  opposite  quoted  from  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Stephen  ;  but  I  would  ask  him  whether  he  would  not  think  it  very 
hard  if  he  were  supposed  to  be  identified  with  Mr.  Stephen  in  all  the 
extraordinary  speeches  and  opinions  pronounced  by  that  gentleman  ? 
I  beg  leave,  on  my  part,  to  disclaim  any  sort  of  participation  in  the 
doctrines  of  Mr.  Stephen.  I  now  beg  leave,  Sir,  to  move,  ns  an 
amendment,  to  insert  in  this  clause  "'the  sum  of  fifteen  millions,"  in- 
stead of  the  words  "  twenty  millions." 

The  amendment  having  been  put, 

Mr.  O'Connell  said, — Before  I  proceed  to  address  the  House,  I 
wish  to  know,  Sir,  whether,  in  point  of  order,  you  have  the  same 
privilege  as  that  which  the  Speaker  has,  of  ordering  the  Gallery  to 
be  cleared  of  Strangers. 

Mr.  Bernal. — In  answer  to  the  question  which  has  been  put  to 
me  by  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman,  I  beg  leave  to  say, 
that  if  any  Honourable  Member  states  that  he  sees  Strangers  in  the 
Gallery,  it  then  becomes  my  duty  to  order  the  Gallery  to  be  cleared. 

Mr.  O'Connell. — Oh,  very  well,  Sir;  I  do  not  intend  to  look  that 
way  just  now.  My  object  has  been  attained.  The  House  might, 
perhaps,  be  placed  in  an  unpleasant  predicament  in  respect  to  the 
Standing  Orders,  if  I  were  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  every  Member 
of  this  House,  and  I  will  refrain  from  doing  so,  as  an  avowal  has 
been  made,  that  if  the  people  in  that  Gallery  be  allowed  to  report, 
justice  will  be  done  to  our  speeches.  I  will  not  advert  to  the  scur- 
rilous terms  in  which  this  avowal  has  been  made,  and  I  would  only 
recommend  Honourable  Gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  see  an  excel 
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lent  specimen  of  scurrility,  to  read  The  Times  newspaper  of  this  day. 
My  object,  I  say,  has  been  attained,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  pro- 
mise made  will  be  kept  j  because  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  designedly 
false  reports  have  been  made  before,  I  know  they  will  be  made 
again  j  but  till  the  promise  be  again  violated,  I  shall  not  proceed 
further.  I  beg  now,  Sir,  to  refer  to  the  question  before  the  House, 
and  more  particularly  to  an  observation  which  fell  from  the  Honour- 
able  Baronet,  respecting  a  gentleman  who  is  not  here  to  defend  him- 
self ;  and  everybody,  I  am  sure,  must  have  heard  with  deep  regret 
the  utterance  of  any  remark  reflecting  on  Mr.  Stephen,  who  has  de- 
voted many  years  of  his  life  gratuitously  to  the  honourable  task  of 
assisting  in  the  great  work  of  negro  emancipation.  He  is,  to  be  sure, 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  enthusiast,— but  he  is  an  enthusiast  in  a  good 
cause ;  he  is  a  gentleman  of  great  talent  and  integrity,  and  has  de- 
Voted  his  mind  to  facilitating  the  progress  of  religion  and  humanity. 
I  heard  the  speech  of  Mr.  Stephen  at  the  meeting  to  which  the 
Honourable  Baronet  alludes,  and  it  did,  certainly,  make  a  great 
impression  upon  my  mind.  Now,  I  regret  that  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  has  declared  his  determination  not  to  attend  any  more  of 
the  anti-slavery  meetings,  but  1  believe  that,  on  the  occasion  io  ques- 
tion, we  could  have  got  on  without  him,  although  his  presence,  of 
course,  added  to  the  respectability  of  the  meeting. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot. — I  beg  to  say,  that  in  what  I  said  of 
Mr.  Stephen,  my  observations  applied  to  his  speeches  on  this  parti- 
cular question,  only.  As  to  the  gentleman  himself,  I  neither  know 
who  or  what  he  Is. 

Mr.  O'Connell. — Then  I  will  tell  the  Honourable  Baronet  that 
Mr.  Stephen  is  the  son  of  the  great  patriarch  in  the  cause  of  eman- 
cipation, the  late  Mr.  Stephen,  who  was  a  Master  in  Chancery,  and 
than  whom  no  man  ever  distinguished  himself  more  by  his  exer- 
tions in  this  greait  cause.    I  will  now  come  to  the  question  of  the 
20,000,0002.    I  do  not  know  on  what  sanction  this  grant  of  the 
20,000,000/.  is  to  rest.    Can  the  people  of  England  afford  this  sum  ? 
They  have  sent  their  representatives  to  this  House  for  the  purpose 
of  making  reductions,  and  they  have  scarcely  made  one  at  present. 
The  House  has  refuted  to  reduce  the  malt-tax,  at  least  it  has  recalled 
its  vote  on  that  subject  •  it  has  refused  to  abolish  the  assessed  taxes ; 
in  short,  it  has  refus  ed  to  diminish  the  great  burdens  of  the  people. 
And  the  ground  on  which  it  has  refused  to  do  so  is,  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise.    Why,  then,  I  would  ask,  are 
those  very  burdens  to*  be  increased  ?    How  are  they  to  be  provided 
for  before  so  large  a  sum  as  20,000,0001.  is  granted  ?    The  people 
have  a  right  to  know  how  it  is  to  be  provided  for.    Is  it  to  be  laid 
upon  the  agricultural  interest  ?    It  has  been  clearly  shewn  they  can- 
not afford  it.    Is  it  to  be  levied  upon  the  shipping  interest  ?    It  is 
perhaps  true  that  that  interest  is  in  a  more  flourishing  condition 
than  any  other ;  but  I  object  to  anything  like  monopoly,  or  the 
giving  of  a  benefit  to  1;he  West  India  interest  by  a  monopoly  of  the 
supply  of  the  home  market.     I  should  prefer  that  the  burdens 
should  be  thrown  on  the  general  payers  of  the  taxation  of  the 
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country,  rather  than  upon  any  particular  interest.  In  my  opinion, 
the  system  of  slavery  is  too  bad  to  be  continued  anywhere  j  but 
intolerably  so  with  a  view  to  any  particular  interest.  If  this 
20,000,0001.  is  to  be  paid,  the  people  ought  to  get  value  for  it  In 
the  present  instance  I  must  confess  that  I  can  see  no  value  or  equi- 
valent for  it.  The  greater  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  West 
India  interest  are  against  the  whole  proceeding. 

Several  Honourable  Members. — No!  No! 

Mr.  O'Connelu — No !  Why,  in  support  of  what  I  state,  I  would 
only  refer  to  the  pamphlets  of  Mr.  Burge,  and  several  other  agents 
of  the  different  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  j — all  protesting  against 
the  plan,  instead  of  co-operating  with  it  Up  to  the  present  moment 
there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  removing  the  enforcement  of 
labour  from  the  slaves  by  the  whip.  No  one  has  come  forward  to 
put  an  end  to  that  abominable  and  cruel  practice  j  the  infliction  of 
the  lash  is  still  to  continue,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  will  persist  in 
contending  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  no  value  or  equi- 
valent given  for  their  20,000,0001.  It  is  true  that  in  one  clause  the 
slaves  are  given  the  rights  of  freemen,  but  in  others,  powers  are 
given  to  the  colonial  legislatures  to  take  them  from  them.  It  is 
said  that  the  West  Indians  will  sustain  great  loss,  and  that  those 
profits  will  be  taken  from  them  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  re- 
peated Acts  of  Parliament.  Now  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  deny 
that  slavery  was  ever  sanctioned  by  law  in  this  country,  and  what 
demonstrates  that  most  clearly  is,  that  whatever  value  may  have 
been  given  for  a  slave,  the  moment  he  sets  afoot  on  this  land,  where 
his  remedy  is  to  be  found,  he  is  free.  I  deny  that  anything  will  be 
lost  by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  as  it  is  in  evidence,  both  in 
and  out  of  this  House,  that  there  is  not  any  set  of  human  beings 
who  have  more  desire  to  get  money  than  the  negroes.  I  challenge 
the  Honourable  Member  who  spoke  last  to  disprove  this  statement. 
In  conclusion,  Sir,  I  do,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England,  pro- 
test against  the  grant  of  20,000,0001.,  and,  doing  so,  I  feel  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — The  grounds  on  which  the  two  Ho- 
nourable Gentlemen  are  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other,  appear 
to  be  entirely  different,  although  both  concur  in  opposing  the  grant 
of  20,000,0002.  The  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  very 
cautiously  abstains  from  supporting  the  amendment  of  the  Honour- 
able Baronet.  I  am,  therefore,  to  understand  that  the  Honourable 
Baronet  limits  his  objection  to  our  granting  20,000,000/.,  and  he 
proposes,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  amount  shall  be  15,000,000/. 
instead.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gen- 
tleman's protest  amounts  to  this ;—  that  there  shall  be  taken  away 
from  the  West  India  proprietors  the  whole  of  what  they  possess, 
and  that  no  compensation  shall  be  made  to  them.  That  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice  to  which  the  people  are  to  be  pledged  by  the  Ho- 
nourable and  Learned  Member  for  Dublin  \  and  upon  that  ground 
I  will  boldly  meet  him,  at  whatever  cost  f  because  1  am  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  sacrifice  which  the  people  of  this  country  would  not 
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make,  ratbcr  than  that  of  the  national  honour.  ■  I  must  first  remark 
that  neither  of  the  two  Honourable  Gentlemen  who  have  addressed 
the  House  on  this  subject  has  stated  any  earthly  reason  why  the  saw 
of  15,000,000/.  should  be  substituted  for  that  of  20,000*000*.  I 
conceived  that  when  the  Honourable  Baronet  pledged  himself  to 
address  the  Committee  very  shortly  upon  the  matter  before  them,  he 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  impolicy,  at  least,  of  granting 
20,000,000k}  and,  surely,  he  should  have  said  to  us,—*'  I  will  sbcv 
you  that  15,000,000/.  are  enough — ay,  and  more  than  enough,  to 
satisfy  all  the  demands  which  can,  in  liberality  and  generosity  be 
granted  }  and,  therefore,  I  propose  to  reduce  the  donation  to  thai 
sum."    But  the  Honourable  Baronet  produced  no  sort  of  calcu- 
lation or  argument  to  shew,  that  15,000,000/.  would  be  a  n>or» 
proper  sum  to  give  than  20,000,000/.;  and,  after  hearing  his  speech, 
the  House  is  left  to  conjecture  upon  what  ground  the  opposition 
of  the  Honourable  Baronet  is  founded.    1  will  pass  over  the  obser- 
vations of  the  Honourable  Baronet  upon  the  proceedings  of  tat 
auti-slavery  meeting  and  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  with  which  I 
have  nothing  to  do, — and  I  will  pass  over,  on  the  other  hand,  UV 
remarks  of  the  Honourable  aud  Learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Dublin,  on  the  West  India  legislatures, — only  observing  to  uV 
Honourable  Members,  —  both  the  one  and  the  other,  —  that  the 
mode  of  violent  attack  upon  both,  is  uot  a  mode  the  best  cal- 
culated to  bring  cither  of  two  parties  together.    The  Honourable 
Baronet,  I  believe,  took  as  a  ground  for  his  opposition,  and  for 
substituting  15,000,000/.  instead  of  20,000,000/.,  the  fact  that  die 
engagement  entered  into  by  the  Government  and  the  House  had  not 
been  completed.     I  am  sure  the  Honourable  Baronet  uninten- 
tionally misrepresented  what  the  first  resolution  passed  by  tab 
House  was  \  for  he  said,  "  You  pledged  yourselves,  by  the  fintf 
resolution,  to  the  immediate  and  entire  abolition  of  slavery  through- 
out the  British  dominions,  and  that  has  not  taken  place."  Now, 
with  due  respect  to  the  Honourable  Baronet,  I  will  undertake  to 
prove  to  him  that  we  pledged  ourselves  to  no  such  thing.  What 
we  did  pledge  ourselves  to  was,  that  immediate  and  effectual  mea- 
sures should  be  taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout 
the  colonies.    The  Honourable  Baronet  opposite,  and  the  Ri^ht 
Honourable  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  noticed  at  the 
time  that  very  word  "  immediate,"  and  stated  it  would  be  better  to 
strike  out  the  word  f  because,  if  used,  it  might  tend  to  encouragv 
the  idea  that  an  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  was  contemplated. 
The  Right  Honourable  Baronet  objected  to  the  introduction  of  tbe 
word  "  immediate"  as  being  liable  to  misconstruction,  inasmuch  a* 
it  might  be  supposed  to  apply  to  immediate  emancipation  ,  aad  it 
was  declared  by  the  House,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  that  it  was 
better  to  make  the  word  14  immediate  "  apply  clearly  to  immediate 
measures  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery.    Those  immediate  mea- 
sures have  been  taken — the  Bill  has  been  introduced,  and  the  Act  of 
Parliament  will,  I  trust,  in  a  very  short  time  be  passed,  which  will 
forthwith  have  the  effect  of  producing,  within  a  very  short  period 
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the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  dominions. 
But  the  Honourable  Gentleman  says  that  we  have  not  obtained  that 
cordial  co-operation  which  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  colc- 
nies,  and  I  presume  he  refers  to  the  Jamaica  Legislature  ;  and  he 
gave  ns  the  names  of  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  had  entered  their 
protest  against  the  whole  proceeding,  and  stated  this  as  an  example 
of  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  whole  of  the  colonists.  Now 
I  must  express  my  sincere  regret  that  those  gentlemen — one  the 
agent  for  Trinidad,  and  the  others,  all  of  them,"  representing  the 
interests  of  the  island  of  Jamaica — have  not  felt  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  come  forward  with  their  cordial  co-operation,  (which  I  think  the 
interests  of  their  clients  greatly  require,)  rather  than  to  press  upon 
the  House  and  upon  the  country  objections  against  the  measure. 
The  question  for  them  to  consider  is  not  whether,  in  all  its  details, 
this  measure  will  be  desirable  in  the  colonies  or  not ,  but  whether, 
— under  the  existing  state  of  this  question,  with  the  condition  of 
public  opinion  here, — it  is  not  rather  for  their  interest,  and  the 
interest  of  those  whom  they  represent,  to  come  forward  and  close 
with  the  British  Parliament  upon  the  terms  which  they  are  disposed 
to  offer?    At  the  same  time  these  gentlemen  do  not  represent  the 
whole  of  the  West  India  body  j — very  far  from  it.    But  I  would  even 
yet  trust  that  those  gentlemen,  having  had  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  proceedings  of  this  House,  and  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  personally  knowing  what  the  difficulties  of  the  Government 
have  been  in  obtaining  for  them  such  terms  as  they  have  thought 
just  and  equitable,  will  exert  their  influence  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing and  encouraging  an  acquiescence  in  a  measure  which  hna 
now  become  absolutely  necessary.    But  if,  unfortunately,  a  different 
course  should  be  pursued, — (and  let  me  say  that  such  speeches  as  we 
have  just  heard  from  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  opposite, 
may  tend  to  produce  the  unfortunate  result  of  stirring  up  feelings 
of  irritation  and  excitement,) — if  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica,  instead 
of  calculating  the  effects  of  this  measure  with  sound  judgment  and 
on  principles  of  good  policy,  should  still  go  forward  and  offer  a  mad 
resistance  to  the  feelings  and  determination  of  this  country  : — why, 
then,  to  look  at  it  in  what  is  a  secondary  point  of  view — to  look  at 
the  matter  on  the  low  principle  of  pecuniary  consideration,  Jamaica, 
at  least,  will  forfeit  the  whole  of  the  claim  she  might  otherwise 
have  to  any  portion  of  the  20,000,000/.  which  is  now  proposed  to  be 
granted    for  it  is  granted  upon  this  express  condition,  that  the 
amount  is  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  several  West  India  colo- 
nies.   But  the  colonies  are  to  participate  in  the  grant  only  upon  the 
respective  legislative  assemblies  passing  such  Acts  as  shall  be  in 
conformity  to  the  present  proceeding  of  this  House  in  respect  to 
slavery.    The  sum  of  20,000,000/.  is  to  be  granted  upon  the  under- 
standing that  the  British  Parliament  have  a  right  to  exact  this  con- 
dition :  that  if  their  wishes  are  not  complied  with,  they  shall  with- 
hold from  any  colony  refusing  to  adopt  the  measures  required,  any 
money  whatever  for  compensation.    The  Honourable  Baronet,  as 
I  before  stated,  did  not  enter  into  any  detail  to  shew  that  15,000,000/. 
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was  a  more  fitting  sum  than  20,000,000/.,  wherewith  to  accomplish 
the  object  which  we  have  in  view.  >  The  Honourable  Gentleman  will 
perhaps  recollect,  that  on  a  former  occasion  I  troubled  the  House 
with  certain  statements,  and  I  said  that  we  hud  taken  37/-  10*.  as  the 
price  of  each  slave  j  that  then  the  sum  of  20,000,000/.  was  not  an 
exaggerated  amount,  as  the  estimated  value  of  the  whole  number ; 
and  that,  looking  to  the  possibility  of.  present  and  future  loss,  1 
thought  it  would  be  unfair  upon  the  West  India  proprietors  to  take  a 
lower  average.  Such  being  the  case,  the  question  then  is  this  r— If 
87/.  10*.  per  head  a  fair  average  value  for  each  slave  ?  As  1  stated 
on  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  pre* 
cise  amount  of  value  of  each  slave  ;  but  i  have  here  a  list  of  actual 
sales  of  negroes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  island  of  Jamaka, 
exhibiting  the  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  negroes  between  the  years 
1608  and  1827  j  during  which  period  there  were  sold  28,661  negroes, 
at  an  average  of  71k  10*.  currency,  or  511*  sterling  each ;  these  beint; 
sold  in  satisfaction  of  debt,  and  therefore  disposed  of  under  disad- 
vantageous circumstances. 

I  will  now  state  the  numbers  sold  within  four  distinct  periods  z-r 
from  1808  to  1812,  there  were  5498  slaves  sold,  at  an  average  of 
531. ;  from  1813  to  1817,  6598,  at  an  average  of  53/.  10*. ;  from 
1818  to  1822,  5200,  at  an  average  of  58/.  10*. ;  from  1823  to  1^7. 
5365  slaves  at  an  average  of  3SU  The  House  will  observe  that,  is 
the  latter  period  (from  1823  to  1827),  there  was  a  very  considerable 
fall  in  the  value  of  slaves,  making  the  average  38/.  only ;  which  sum 
again  gives  an  average  of  10*.  per  head  above  that  which  we  have 
assumed  as  the  present  value  of  a  slave.  I  find  that,  in  some  parts 
of  our  possessions,  the  value  of  a  slave  is  higher,  whilst  in  others.  U 
is  lower.  In  Trinidad,  the  average  price,  between  1825  and  lHM>, 
was  661.  15*.  In  Demerara,  it  appears,  from  sales  made  there 
between  1821  and  1825,  that  the  average  was  931.  In  Barbadoes, 
taking  the  two  periods  of  1821  to  1825,  and  1825  again  to  1830,  the 
average  was  about  25 J.  to  26/.  These,  Sir,  are  some  of  the  dau 
upon  which  we  venture  to  assume  that  the  average  of  37/.  10*. 
each  for  the  slaves  is  not  an  exaggerated  calculation ;  and  taking 
that  amount  as  the  value  of  each  slave,  it  gives  20,000,000/ .  for  toe 
whole.  Now  there  is  no  calculation  that  would  be  given  by  any  tea, 
or  eight,  or  six  planters,  which  would  not  give  a  different  result  oi 
the  value  of  the  slaves,  or  which  would  not  greatly  exceed  the  sum 
of  20,000,000/.  Then,  again,  since  the  House  acceded  to  the  propo- 
sition for  granting  20,000,000/.,  they  have  taken  off  five  years  from 
the  term  of  the  apprenticeship ;  and  no  man  surely  will  say  that,  in 
doing  this,  we  have  not  caused  a  reduction  of  the  value  of  the  slave 
to  the  planter.  I  say,  then,  that  when  you  have  sanctioned  the 
grant  of  20,000,000/.  instead  of  15,000,000/.,  and  when  yon  sub- 
sequently diminish  the  value  of  property,  by  taking  five  years 
off  the  first  proposed  period  of  apprenticeship,  it  does  appear  to 
me  extremely  hard  that,  without  shewing  us  one  single  figure, 
or  without  bringing  forward  any  argument,  we  should  be  called 
upon  to  cancel  the  vote  of  20,000,000/.    If  the  latter  amount  Ik 
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improper,  I  have  made  up  for  it,  at  any  rate,  by  submitting'  to  the 
reduced  apprenticeship.  As  to  the  West  India  body,  the  House  is 
aware  how  the  Government  have  been  assailed  by  them  with  the 
charge  of  having  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  in  consenting  to 
shorten  the  duration  of  apprenticeships  j  a  step  which  we  were 
driven  to  take  by  the  force  of  public  opinion.  We  are  now  called 
upon,  not  to  give  the  West  India  proprietors  20,000,000/.,  but 
15,000,000/.  We  are  to  turn  round  and  say  to  these  persons,  in 
effect,  "  We  will  deprive  you  of  your  property,  but  we  will  not  give 
you  one  farthing  in  the  shape  of  compensation."  I  am  sure  that  this 
is  a  proposition  which  the  House  and  the  country  will  not  submit 
to,— it  is  one  to  which  no  Minister  who  regards  his  own  honour  and 
consistency,  will  assent  j  and  for  myself,  I  say,  I  feel  my  honour 
pledged  to  use  my  utmost  exertions  to  secure  the  compensation 
proposed,  and  to  offer  every  opposition  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Honourable  Baronet. 

Mr.  Fowkll  Buxton.— I  must  protest  against  the  language  of  the 
Honourable  Baronet,  who,  on  a  former  occasion,  complained  of  the 
hard  words  and  acrimonious  language  adopted  by  another  Honourable 
Member.  I  had  trusted  that  the  Honourable  Baronet  would  have 
set  an  example  of  propriety  of  language  in  this  instance  ;  but  I  find 
the  first  thing  the  Honourable  Baronet  does,  is  to  cast  an  imputation 
ou  a  gentleman  who  is  not  here  to  defend  himself.  Now,  1  will  say 
for  Mr*  Stephen,  that  a  more  indefatigable  agent  in  the  great  cause 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  iu  the  West  Indies,  or  a  man 
actuated  by  purer  principles,  never  lived.  So  true  was  he  to  the 
principles  which  he  had  through  life  advocated,  that  when  he  had  a 
bill  to  produce,— the  amount  of  which  exceeded  20001.  (for  profes- 
sional aid), — he  refused  to  receive  any  sort  of  remuneration.  Then,  Sir, 
as  to  the  subject  of  this  grant  of  20,000,000/.,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
think  it  expedient  that  this  sum  should  be  given  j  and  if  it  be  made 
matter  of  reproach  to  those  who  advocate  this  grant,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  sustain  my  share  of  that  reproach.  I  do  not  accuse  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  of  being  bad  stewards  of  the  public  purse,  but 
I  say  that  the  amount  proposed  far  surpasses  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  actual  value  of  the  slaves  ;  and  that  if  they  were  only  to  wait 
till  next  year,  they  would  buy  emancipation  at  a  quarter  of  the  pre* 
sent  price ;  but  then  in  what  state  would  the  colonies  be  ?  I  sup- 
port the  grant  for  this  reason  j— if  emancipation  be  not  given,  more 
than  "20,000,000/.  will  be  spent  in  military  preparations ;  and,  what 
is  worse,  such  a  contest  would  be  against  men  who  are  merely 
asserting  their  natural  rights.  I  would  much  rather  give  double, 
or  any  amount  to  the  planter,  than  have  such  a  thing  happen. 
The  Government  are  entitled  to  great  praise  for  the  measure,  and 
I  am  sure  they  will  be  supported  by  the  country.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  the  people  are  suffering  great  distress,  but  I  very  well 
know  they  would  suffer  a  little  more  hardship,  rather  than  lose 
all  the  benefits  of  the  Bill.  If  it  be  not  passed,  we  shall  lose  the 
colonies ;  are  they  not  cheap  at  the  price  of  L20,O00,000/.  ?  This 
measure  will  put  an  end  to  that  murderous  system  of  depopulation 
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which  has  been  so  long  going  on  in  the  West  Indies.  It  will  extin- 
guish slavery  ;  and  it  is  possible, — indeed,  in  my  opinion*  it  is  cer- 
tain,— altogether  to  extinguish  the  slave  trade  ;  and  it  will,  also,  go 
a  verv  great  way  towards  abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  world ; 
it  will,  indeed,  be  the  death-blow  to  slavery.  Now,  if  we  look  to 
the  accomplishment  of  these  great  objects,  I  am  sure  the  public  will 
not  think  20,000,000/.,  or,  indeed,  any  sum,  too  great  a  sacrifice  for  the 
achievement  of  such  mighty  objects  as  these.  I  do  believe  that  a  largt 
portion  of  the  intelligent  and  religious  people  of  this  country  bare 
long  felt  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  of  tlavery  as  a  blot 
upon  this  kingdom,  and  that  they  are  most  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Now,  Sir,  I  think  that  the  Government  are  entitled  for  these 
reasons  to  the  co-operation  of  the  public.  Nothing,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  be  so  disastrous  to  our  general  principles— nothing 
would  cast  such  a  shade  of  reproach  upon  our  motives, — if  when 
we  are  arrived  at  this  stage, — when  the  full  accomplishment  of  ail 
our  wishes  is  within  our  reach, — we  should  shrink  back  and  throw 
things  again  into  confusion,  because  we  had  not  public  virtue 
enough  to  part  with  our  money.  I  know  the  people  must  make 
great  sacrifices  for  this  purpose ;  I  am  not  blind  to  such  consider- 
ations; but  1  know  also,  if  I  understand  them  aright,  that  the 
people  would  rather  aggravate  their  own  distresses  than  that  this 
system  which  began  in  crime,  should  end  in  bloodshed.  It  is  to 
avoid  these  things  that  1  shall  cheerfully  vote  for  the  20,0O0,0U0/. 
There  is  no  one  clause  in  this  Bill  for  which  I  shall  vote  with  more 
satisfaction  j  because  it  is  that  which  gives  the  fairest  chance, 
and  the  best  prospect,  not  only  of  a  final,  but  a  peaceful  termination 
of  this  system.  1  think  also  that  the  Government  are  entitled  to, 
and  will  receive,  the  co-operation  of  another  body,  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  matter, — I  mean  the  slaves  themselves.  There  is 
no  error  so  great  as  the  way  m  which  we  have  underrated  the  negro 
character.  My  firm  persuasion  is,  that  they  will  make  that  response 
to  our  proceedings  which  in  gratitude  they  ought  to  do,  by  a  patient 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  by  the  tranquillity  of  their  conduct ; — 
and  that  they  will  recompense  us  for  our  exertions  on  their  behalf, 
by  observing  in  their  new  situation,  an  uniform  demeanour  of  6de- 
lity,  industry,  and  peace.  I  cannot  believe  that  persons  who  hate 
been  peaceable  during  the  period  of  our  oppression,  will  cease  to  be 
so  when  they  return  to  a  state  founded  on  the  true  and  righteous 
principles  of  civil  liberty.  That  is  not  the  natural  effect  of  con- 
ciliation, kindness,  and  justice.  I  do  think,  that  if  they  have  been 
peaceful  when  they  bad  something  to  gain  from  convulsion,  they 
will  be  peaceful  now,  when  they  have  everything  to  lose  by  it. 

Great  complaints  have  been  made  against  a  body  of  persons  of 
whom  I  would  wish  to  speak  with  the  utmost  respect  and  gratitude. 
—I  mean,  the  delegates  who  have  come  here  from  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom  to  promote  the  cause  of  emancipation.  I  am  sorry  that 
their  opiuious  and  mine  should  be  different  with  reference  to  this 
yrttOt  of  20,000,000/.,  for  1  have  the  greatest  respect  for  their  opi- 
nions.   1  will  tell  you,  Sir,  what  description  of  persons  they  are.— 
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They  are  men  who  do  not  entertain  any  strong  or  even  concurring 
opinions  upon  political  subjects  in  general  —they  have  concentrated 
their  minds  on  this  question  alone  ; — and  I  may  venture  to  say  on 
tbeir  behalf,  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  which  they  would  not  person- 
ally make  to  accomplish  this  one  great  object.  I  know  they  are 
actuated  by  no  narrow  or  penurious  principles.  But  if  I  have  against 
me  the  opinions  of  those  highly  respectable  persons,  I  have  in  my 
favour  the  opinion  of  u  man  whom  I  can  never  mention  or  think  of 
but  with  the  profoundest  regard,  nor,  especially  at  this  particular 
moment,  without  feelings  of  the  deepest  emotion.  I  remember  well 
what  was  said  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  when  he  first 
brought  forward  this  subject  j  but  the  anticipation  which  be  then,, 
indulged  has  not  been  realized, — Mr,  Wilberforce  has  not  lived  to 
see  accomplished  the  object  so  dear  to  his  heart; — the  country  has 
lost  that  great  luminary.  I  know  that  no  language  can  do  justice 
to  the  virtues  of  his  private  life,  or  to  the  unimpeachable  integrity 
of  his  public  career, — to  the  tempered  zeal  with  which  he  sought  to 
accomplish  the  great  cause  of  humanity,  or  to  that  genius  which 
Providence  gave  him,  and  which  he  dedicated  to  the  service  of  that 
Providence.  No  language  can  do  anything  like  justice  to  his  merits, 
or  to  my  feelings  j  but  I  will  say  of  him,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
that  he  was— • 

A  veteran  warrior  in  the  Christian  field, 
Who  never  saw  the  sword  he  could  not  wield. 
Who,  when  occasion  justified  its  use, 
Had  wit  as  bright  as  teady  to  produce ; 
Could  draw  fiom  records  of  an  earlier  age, 
Or  from  philosophy's  enlighten'd  page, 
His  rich  materials  ;  and  regale  the  ear 
With  strains  it  was  a  privilege  to  hear. 

Mr.  Fryer.— I  protest  against  this  vote  as  an  extravagant  waste 
of  the  public  money.  I  have  heard  no  solid  argument  why  this 
sum  should  be  given  to  the  owners  of  the  slaves.  I  would  use  the 
language  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth,  and  say, 
"  Wait  for  a  little  period,  and  one-fourth  of  the  money  will  be  quite 
sufficient/'  Is  there  such  danger  in  delay  ?  Why  not  wait,  and  then 
see  whether  5,000,000*.  will  not  be  amply  sufficient  ?  I  ask  upon 
what  grounds  was  it  that  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  could  one  day  ask  a  vote  of  15,000,000/.  by  way  of  loan, 
and  then,  almost  before  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth,  come 
forward  with  a  proposition  to  convert  that  vote  into  a  gift  of 
20,000,000/.  >  This  Bill  will  not  bring  with  it  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very ;  for  who  is  to  execute  it?  I  cau  tell  you  who  it  is  that  in 
Ireland  executes  the  Coercion  Bill, — thirty  thousand  soldiers,  and 
twenty  thousand  police ;  hut  here  you  are  to  have  a  hundred  magis- 
trates to  be  chosen  from  the  half-pay  list, — poor,  old,  worn-out  per- 
sons, and  these  are  to  execute  this  Bill  in  the  colonies.  The  legis- 
latures of  those  islands  will  not  execute  it ;  they  will  get  your  money, 
and  then  will  act  towards  the  Bill  ag  tbey  please.  There  is  no  chance 
whatever  of  this  Bill  accomplishing  its  purpose  directly,  though  it 
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will,  no  doubt,  accomplish  its  purpose  indirectly,  because  the  slaves, 
knowing  what  has  been  done,  will  not  submit  to  any  delay,  but  will 
rise  in  insurrection  against  the  authorities,  and  then  you  will  lose 
your  colonies  altogether.  The  Bill  is  a  dead  robbery  upon  the  people 
of  this  country.  What  have  they  to  do  with  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies  ?  They  did  not  make  the  negroes  slaves.  The  Bill  will  not, 
I  repeat,  execute  itself  j  it  will  not  be  executed  by  the  local  legisla- 
tures, these  poor  half-pay  old  men  will  not  be  able  to  execute  it,  and 
therefore  it  will  be  a  mere  nullity.  When  the  apprenticeship  ends, 
you  suppose  the  negroes  will  be  free  men  ;  but  what  do  you  under- 
stand by  that?  That  they  will  be  relieved  from  the  whip  ;  but  what 
are  their  rights,— are  they  to  Bit  as  jurors  in  civil  and  criminal  courts? 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — Yes. 

Mr.  Fryer. —  What !  as  jurors  ?  Not  upon  the  trial  of  the  whites  ? 
Will  they  be  embodied  as  militia?  They  ought  to  be,  If  they  are 
free  men. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — They  will. 

Mr.  Fryer. — Ay !  they  will  if  you  part  with  this  money.  Bus 
let  me  put  this  question  to  you.  Have  you  any  right  to  legislate 
upon  this  subject?  You  dare  not  make  such  a  Bill  as  this  for 
Canada $  but  in  this  instance  "might  overcomes  right."  Tbeo, 
again,  to  whom  is  this  money  to  be  given  ?  To  the  mortgagees 
who  are  living  in  England  j  the  persons  who  are  living  in  the  colo- 
nies are  only  agents  and  servants.  It  is  their  interest  to  keep  the 
negroes  slaves,  while  it  is  the  interest  of  the  mortgagees  to  receive 
this  money*  But  they  ought  to  make  it  appear  to  us  that  they  will 
sustain  a  loss  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  before  we  give  them  thi? 
money.  They  now  enjoy  a  monopoly,  and  will  retain  it ;  so  thai 
they  will,  hereafter,  be  able  to  sell  three-fourths  of  the  present  quan- 
tity of  sugar  for  as  much  as  they  now  sell  the  whole  four-fourths. 
But  the  great  point  upon  which  I  resist  the  payment  of  this 
90,000,000/.  is,  that  you  have  no  right  to  mortgage  the  labour  of 
the  country.  Take  it  out  of  your  lands,  if  you  please  5  but  do  not 
tax  the  labour  of  the  people  by  which  you  will  make  them  tenfold 
greater  slaves  than  those  you  desire  to  emancipate.  I  warn  you  to 
be  careful  bow  you  mortgage  the  labour  of  the  country  again.  The 
people  are  becoming  intelligent — they  might  be  led  to  inquire  into 
the  justice  of  the  present  mortgage,  and  perhaps  may  cause  the 
whole  debt,  both  new  and  old,  to  be  sponged  off.  You  must  take 
care,  therefore,  what  it  is  you  are  doing.  On  this  ground  I  shall 
oppose  the  grant  in  toto,  and  in  doing  so,  I  consider  I  act  only  with 
justice  to  the  country.  We  had  a  contest  with  Ministers  the  other 
day,  and  what  has  been  the  result  ?  They  yielded.  Was  ever  such 
conduct  witnessed  on  the  part  of  any  Ministry  before  r  Did  not 
Ministers  pledge  themselves  to  the  West  India  body  to  give  them 
40,000,000/.,  and  twelve  years'  apprenticeship  ?  And  yet,  after  that 
contest,  they  the  next  day,  without  notice,  came  to  a  decision  to 
take  off  six  years  of  that  term,  and  the  West  India  interest  gave  m» 
for  they  were  afraid.  But  if  you  on  this  side  of  the  House  will  be 
but  united,  as  you  ought  to  be— if  150  of  you  will  but  stand  by  oo« 
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another,  I  will  be  bound  that  the  Ministers  will  give  up  every  thing. 
Stop  the  Supplies  j  that  is  the  only  way  to  make  them  do  their  duty 
to  the  country. 

Mr.  Rigby  Wason. — I  oppose  this  grant  of  20,000,000^.,  because  I. 
consider  it  to  be  most  enormous  and  extravagant  I  hold  in  my  band 
a  paper  laid  before  this  House,  relating  to  the  commercial  and  finan- 
cial state  of  the  British  West  India  colonies.  It  gives  an  estimate 
of  the  value  of  thirty-four  estates,  upon  which  were  employed  8335 
slaves,  who  make  in  the  year  81,847  cwt.  of  sugar,  which,  at  the  net 
profit  of  5*.  the  cwt.,  realizes  20,461/.  15*.  Now  if,  for  the  purposes 
of  public  improvement,  it  were  necessary  that  these  estates  should 
be  purchased  by  the  Government,  you  could,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
assess  their  value  by  a  jury,  and  you  could  obtain  the  whole  of  tbe 
estates  for  £0,461  £  15s.  But,  according  to  the  apportionment  of  this 
30,000,000/.  the  proprietors  of  these  8235  slaves  will  receive  no  less 
than  21,385/.,  being  1000/.  more  for  the  slaves  themselves  than  would 
be  required  for  purchasing  the  whole  property.  Will  the  Honour- 
able Member  for  Lancaster  say  that  no  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  these 
calculations  ?  They  were  made  by  very  eminent  individuals,  who 
were  in  treaty  with  Government  upon  this  very  question. 

Mr.  Marryat. — But  that  is  an  estimate  for  one  year  only. 

Mr.  Rigby  Wason. — The  Honourable  Member  says  it  is  only 
for  one  year :  I  can  only  state,  if  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  tbe 
property  in  the  West  India  colonies  were  to  be  taken  but  for  one 
year,  that,  instead  of  proprietors  receiving  20,000,000/.,  they  would 
hardly  get  20/.  But  if,  indeed,  we  were  now  purchasing  the  whole 
slave  property  of  the  West  Indians,  then  20,000,000/.  would  hardly 
be  enough  ;  but  we  are  not  doing  so.  It  appears  to  me  very  erro- 
neous to  say  that  you  are  purchasing  the  whole  value  of  the  pro-; 
perty,  when  you  leave  to  the  proprietors  not  only  their  estates,  but 
also  the  slave  population  to  cultivate  them  as  before.  According  to 
the  principle  upon  which  you  are  to  pay  the  West  Indians,  you  would 
be  entitled  to  depopulate  all  the  islands,  transport  the  slaves  back 
to  Africa,  and  leave  tbe  estates  valueless.  But  are  you  doing  this  ? 
So  far  from  it  that  you  do  not  remove  a  single  able-bodied  slave 
from  a  single  estate  throughout  the  whole  of  the  colonies.  I,  there- 
fore, consider  the  calculation  upon  which  this  grant  is  made  to  be 
most  unjust  towards  the  people  of  England. 

Mr.  Harvey. — It  is  somewhat  curious,  that  after  the  many  dis- 
cussions which  have  taken  place  upon  this  subject,  we  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  elicit  from  the  Noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  by  what  means  he  proposes  to  raise  these  20,000,000/,, 
and  by  whom  the  interest  of  it  is  to  be  paid.  That  is  not  an  unim-» 
portant  item  to  be  taken  into  our  consideration.  It  is  quite  clear 
who  is  to  receive  the  money  j  and  if  it  were  made  out  equally  clearly 
and  satisfactorily  who  are  to  pay  it,  it  might  soothe  the  appre- 
hensions of  those  Gentlemen  who  are  peculiarly  the  guardians  of 
the  public  interest.  I  have  heard  it  said,  indeed,  and  should  wish  to 
hear  it  confirmed,  that  inasmuch  as  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
is  a  high  Christian  duty,  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of  those  to  whom 
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our  interests  in  religious  matters  are  confided,  to  raise  this  20,000,000/, 
by  a  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  Church  revenues  of  the  country.  I  ©wo 
that  that  would  be  a  very  comfortable  assurance,  and  there  would  be, 
in  such  a  course,  an  appropriate  coincidence  between  the  object  sought, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  obtained.  But,  I  fear,  this  is  one 
of  those  pleasing  delusions  which  the  mind  is  sometimes  fond  to  in- 
dulge in,  but  from  which  it  is  soon  aroused  by  a  sense  of  the  sad 
reality.  The  difficulty  in  which  we  are  placed"  is  one  in  which  the 
House,  from  the  same  cause,  has  been  often  placed  on  former  occa- 
sions, within  my  recollection — that  of  determining  first  and  thinking 
afterwards.  We  have  passed  certain  resolutions,  one  of  which  is, 
that  the  sum  of  20,000,0002.  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  furtherance 
of  this  Bill.  I  remember  the  eloquence  with  which  the  Right  Honour* 
able  Gentleman  successfully  appealed  to  this  House  for  its  uoaoirnou* 
sanction  to  those  resolutions.  Many  such  appeals  have,  on  former 
occasions,  been  made  to  the  feelings  of  Parliament.  A  like  appeal 
was  made  upon  the  subject  of  what  is  called  Peel's  Bill.  Mr.  Can- 
ning employed  his  powerful  eloquence  to  induce  us  to  stamp  upon 
that  measure  the  fiat  of  our  unanimity ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  we  were  so  beguiled  by  his  oration,  and  so  led  away  by  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  that  we  decided  upon  passing;  a  vote,  the 
effect  of  which  we  have  been  deploring  ever  since.  And  it  is  more 
with  a  view  to  parry  off  the  just  observations  which  will  be  made  by 
my  constituents,  when  they  shall  calmly  review  this  measure,  that  I 
am  anxious  to  say  a  few  words,  than  from  a  belief  that  anything  1 
can  say  will  have  the  effect  to  induce  the  House  to  reverse  the  deci- 
sion it  has  made.  We  have  been  hurried  away  by  the  popular  feel- 
ing, and  have  been  paying  high  compliments  to. our  humanity,  because 
of  the  numerous  petitions  that  have  burdened  our  Table  on  this  sob- 
ject ;  but  if  those  who  have  been  calling  so  loudly  upon  the  people  to 
petition  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  had,  in  their  harangues  at 
public  meetings,  always  coupled  with  it,  an  assurance  that  whenever 
they  should  gain  that  inestimable  boon,  it  would  be  at  the  eipense  of 
20,000,000/.  of  money,  my  honest  conviction  is,  that  those  petitions 
would  never  have  found  their  way  into  this  House.  1  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth,  whose  services 
in  this  cause  can  never  be  over-rated,  suffered  the  opportunity  to  past, 
when  the  opinions  of  this  House  might  have  been  favourably  taken 
upon  this  money-clause,  as  if  was  upon  the  term  of  apprenticeship. 
When  the  votes  of  one  hundred  Members  of  this  House  were  almost 
hanging  upon  his  breath,  then  was  the  proper  time  to  have  opposed 
this  grant;  but  when  they  found  with  how  much  painful  hesitation 
he  spoke  upon  that  subject,  they  gave  way he  at  once  dissipated 
every  feeling  of  resistance, — and  to  that  want  of  firmness  do  I  greatly 
attribute  the  dilemma  in  which  we  are  now  placed.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  after  giving  our  sanction  to  those  resolutions,  which  bear 
almost  the  character  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  which  have  gone 
out  to  the  West  Indies  with  that  impression  upon  them — it  is,  I  say, 
scarcely  possible  now  to-retrace  our  steps.  But  the  Honourable 
Baronet  opposite  has  placed  us  in  a  dilemma  which  we  could  hardly 
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have  expected.  My  proposal  to  restrict  a  Member  to  a  fifteen  minutes' 
speech,  has  been  appealed  to:  but  the  House  would  readily  have 
given  him  four  times  fifteen  minutes,  if  he  had  shewn  by  argument 
and  fact  that  we  should  get  6,000,000*.  by  his  hours  speech.  But 
what  reason  has  he  given  us  to  expect  that?  None.  But  the  great 
objection  to  his  resolution  is,  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
has  anticipated  the  whole  fund.  There  would  be  no  objection  to 
placing  20,000,000*.  or  30,000,000*.  at  the  disposition  of  Govern- 
ment, for  the  purposes  of  this  Bill;  but  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman tells  us  that  we  have  got  a  bargain,  and  that  the  money  is 
disposed  of.  Now,  if  it  had  been  left  in  this  way,  shew  us  what  is  the 
amount  of  your  real  loss,  after  a  fair  experiment  of  one  or  two  years, 
or  any  suitable  period,  as  the  result  of  our  legislation,  acting  upon  the 
.social  condition  of  the  colonies,  you  being  willing1  and  concurring  in 
carrying  into  effect  this  great  plan  of  humanity ;  and  then, — whether 
it  be  10,000,000/.  or  30,000,000/.,— whatever  may  be  the  sacrifice 
the  people  of  this  country  may  be  called  upon  to  make,  they  will 
never  consider  that  sacrifice  too  large  when,  in  a  great  crisis,  they 
have  enabled  the  advocates  of  the  slaves  to  accomplish  their  entire 
emancipation.  But  if  there  be  a  determination  to  carry  out  this  great 
measure  in  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  dictated,  so  far  from  there  being 
a  loss  to  the  West  Indians,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  from  the  improved 
system  which  the  conversion  of  slaves  into  free  agents,  and  the  sub-, 
stitution  of  wages  for  coercion  as  an  inducement  to  labour,  will  intro- 
duce, there  will  be  a  positive  benefit  to  the  owners  of  West  India  pro- 
perty. But  whether  1  be  right  or  wrong  in  that  conclusion,  I  am 
justified  in  asking  this,-— before  we  part  with  the  money,  let  us  have 
an  equivalent.  But  when  the  proposition  before  us  is  to  rescind — for 
such  in  effect  it  would  be — the  resolutions  we  have  already  passed,  I 
own  I  am  not  prepared  so  to  play  with  legislation  as  that,  when  the 
House  has  passed  a  resolution  embodying  certain  concessions,  we 
shall  rescind  that  resolution,  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  it  has  been 
founded  upon  erroneous  calculations  or  upon  defective  principles. 
That  I  do  not  think  is  the  case.  Honourable  Gentlemen  opposite 
have  lost  sight  of  principles,  and  entered  into  details.  I  have  not 
heard  one  of  them  advocate  the  proposition  that  all  the  slaves  should 
be  emancipated  instantly,  and  have  the  power  to  go  where  they  please. 
Jt  is  with  them  a  question  of  time;  and  thus  the  principle  of  compro- 
mise is  conceded.  And  if  it  be  a  question  of  time,  so  is  it  also  a 
question  of  money;  for  if  you  once  consent  to  give  anything,  then  the 
principle  of  compensation  is  recognised,  and  the  only  question  re- 
mains— what  shall  be  the  amount?  The  resolution  of  this  House  has 
fixed  that  amount;  and,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  retreat  from  that  resolution ;  though  I  trust,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  it,  a  spirit  of  economy,  compassion,  and  kindness  will  be 
displayed. 

Mr.  Robinson. — As  this  was  an  undertaking  of  great  difficulty,  I 
have,  notwithstanding  my  objections  to  some  of  its  details,  been  will- 
ing to  go  with  the  Government,  giving  up  my  opinion  on  those  points, 
in  order  to  assist  them  iu  carrying  the  plau  into  effect.    If  every  Gen- 
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tleman  had  pushed  his  own  peculiar  views  to  an  extremity,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  Government  to  have  carried  this  great 
measure  to  a  happy  consummation.  Therefore  it  is  that  1  have  not 
joined  in  those  propositions  for  change  which,  though  not  intended  to 
do  so,  would,  if  adopted,  have  considerably  embarrassed  the  Govern* 
ment.  Not  a  single  argument  has  been  used  that  can  in  the  slightest 
degree  affect  the  question  of  compensation.  How  any  Gentleman 
can  stand  up  in  this  House,  whatever  may  be  bis  abstract  opinion 
upon  this  question,  and, — looking  at  the  amount  of  property  involved 
in  it, — advocate  emancipation  of  the  slaves  without  compensation,  I 
eannot  imagine.  But  the  Honourable  Member  for  Leeds,  on  a  former 
evening,  stated  the  argument  so  strongly  and  cogently  upon  that 
point,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  trouble  the  House  further  upon  it 
I  come,  then,  to  the  question  of  the  mode  in  which  the  interest  of  this 
money  is  to  be  paid.  I  am  aware  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has  said  that  it  is  for  this  House  to  grant  the  20,000,000&,  and 
for  a  subsequent  Parliament  to  determine  in  what  way  the  money  is 
to  be  raised.  But  with  great  respect  to  the  Noble  Lord,  I  contend 
that  this  House  has  a  right  to  call  upon  him  to  state  in  what  manner 
he  proposes  to  pay  this  money.  My  objections  to  this  grant  would 
be  materially  diminished,  if  I  could  have  an  assurance  that  the  interest 
of  so  large  a  sum  would  be  raised  rather  with  reference  to  the  ability 
of  those  who  have  to  pay  it,  than  by  a  tax  upon  all  the  consumers  of 
an  article  which  has  become  almost  a  necessary  of  life.  Let  the 
House  consider  what  effect  the  carrying  of  this  amendment  would 
have  upon  the  possible  success  of  this  measure.  It  has  generally 
been  assented  to  that  there  is  no  probability  of  the  measure  succeed- 
ing, if  it  should  be  carried  adversely  to  the  opinions  of  the  local  legis- 
latures in  the  colonies.  1  have  no  fear  but  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
satisfy  my  constituents,  as  they  have  called  upon  me  to  support 
emancipation  in  this  House,  of  the  justness  of  the  vote  1  shall  give 
upon  this  occasion. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.— Before  the  House  comes 
to  a  vote,  I  wish  to  state,  generally,  the  views  which  I  have  as  to  the 
mode  of  raising  the  interest  of  this  money.  I  should  have  done  so 
earlier  in  the  debate,  but  that  1  thought  I  had  done  it  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  I  stated  that  1  thought  the  best  mode  of  raising  this 
money  would  be  by  an  additional  tax  upon  colonial  produce.  That, 
certainly,  is  not  the  way,  according  to  the  financial  principles  upoa 
which  the  Honourable  Gentleman  wishes  to  act.  He  would  rather 
raise  it  by  a  property-tax,  than  by  any  tax  upon  consumable  com- 
modities* I,  on  the  contrary,  think  a  tax  upon  consumable  articles  is 
the  best  mode ;  and,  in  this  case,  I  should  say  a  tax  upon  colonial 
produce  would  be  the  best  mode  of  raising  it  The  Honourable  and 
Learned  Member  for  Dublin  seems  to  imagine  that  the  effect  of  this 
would  be  a  monopoly.  I  cannot  see  how  that  can  be.  The  tax  may 
be  levied  upon  sugar  with  or  without  its  becoming  an  article  of  mo- 
nopoly. The  tax  and  monopoly  have  no  immediate  connexion  what- 
ever. With  the  exception  of  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman, 
uml  the  Honourable  Baronet  who  has  moved  this  amendment,  1  do 
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not  apprehend  that  any  Gentlemen  have  said  that  they  were  prepared 
to  vote  aganitt  the  20,000,000/. 

An  Honourable  Member. — Yes ;  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Wolverhampton.  (Mr.  Fryer) 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.— O !  yes ;  there  was  a 
Gentleman,  certainly — the  Honourable  Member  for  Wolverhampton — 
who  stated  his  objections  to  it.  But  this  being  the  state  of  the  case, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  trouble  the  House  further  upon  that 
subject. 

Mr.  O'Connell.— I  wish  just  to  state  what  I  mean  by  monopoly. 
If  the  duty  on  West  India  sugar  is  less  than  the  duty  on  other  sugars, 
the  consequence  is  a  monopoly  in  favour  of  the  West  Indians.  If  I 
understand  the  Noble  Lord,  he  intends  to  raise  the  20,000,000/.  by 
increasing  the  taxation  upon  the  article  of  sugar.  Now,  the  West 
Indians  already  possessing  a  monopoly,  if  the  relative  scale  of  duties 
upon  that  article  be  maintained,  they  will  still  preserve  a  monopoly, 
although  the  duty  may  be  increased.  We  now  understand  that  Go- 
vernment is  committed,  as  far  as  it  can  be,  by  its  plan  to  that  effect ; 
and  I  trust  the  House  will  take  that  info  its  consideration. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — There  is  nothing  in  this 
Bill  regarding  monopoly  at  all.  I  stated  nothing  about  a  monopoly, 
as  being  the  mode  by  which  this  money  was  to  be  raised.  As  to  the 
degree  of  advantage  which  the  West  Indians  ought  to  have  over 
foreign  sugar,  1  have  given  no  opinion.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  alter  that.  What  I 
mean  to  say  is,  that  in  this  Bill  no  alteration  is  made  as  to  the  duties. 

Mr.  O'Conneli^—  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  know — whether  the 
Noble  Lord  means  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  scale  of  duties  ?  If 
not,  then  I  am  entitled  to  believe  that  it  is  intended  that  the  mono- 
poly shall  continue. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — I  cannot  possibly  state 
more  than  I  have  done.  I  shall  propose  to  Parliament  an  additional 
tax  upon  colonial  produce,  to  raise  the  interest  upon  this  money. 
1  have  not  stated  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  when  we  lay  on  that 
tax  to  keep  up  the  same  proportion  that  now  exists  between  colonial 
and  foreign  produce ;  but  1  am  ready  to  state  this — that  our  colonial 
sugars  ought,  for  the  present,  to  have  the  advantage. 

Mr.  Herries. — Whatever  may  be  the  intention  of  the  Noble  Lord 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  providing  for  the  interest  of  the  debt,  it 
certainly  will  be  in  the  power  of  Parliament  ultimately  to  determine 
in  what  way  that  shall  be  done.  The  answer  of  the  Noble  Lord,  upon 
the  financial  part  of  this  clause,  is  much  less  satisfactory  than  I  ex- 
pected. He  has  merely  stated  that  it  is  his  ultimate  intention  to  pro- 
pose a  tax  upon  colonial  produce ;  but  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
clause  requires  a  great  deal  more  explanation,  before  the  House  would 
be  justified  to  consent  to  lay  an  additional  burden  of  20,000,000/. 
upon  the  people.  This  is  the  most  unusual  grant  I  have  ever  heard  of 
in  the  whole  history  of  our  financial  system.  There  is  no  precedent 
for  it.  It  would,  then,  have  been  but  fair  for  the  Noble  Lord  to  have 
explained,  a  little,  the  machinery  of  the  clause. 
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Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  do  not  at  all  dissent  from  the  cUok 
undergoing  the  strictest  investigation  ;  but  the  question  immediately 
before  the  Committee  is,  whether  the  blank  shall  be  filled  up  with  the 
word  44  twenty  "  or  44  fifteen." 

Mr.  Herries. — I  beg  pardon  j  I  am  in  order,  but  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  is  not :  1  am  addressing  myself  to  the  question  io 
strict  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  House.  This  clause  concerns 
the  raising  of  twenty  millions  of  money.  By  what  means  we  know 
not;  but,  by  the  strangest  of  all  grants,  we  are  going  to  put  it  into 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  raise  the  money  in  any  way  they 
please,  without  its  being  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  Parliament 
Whether  they  will  do  it  by  a  large  annual  payment,  by  raising  it  upon 
short  annuities,  or  extending  it  over  many  years,  by  granting  it  upon 
long  annuities,  the  Noble  Lord  has  not  stated.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  will  make  a  material  difference,  whether  the  sum  be 
raised  upon  long  or  short  annuities, — that  is  to  say,  whether  3,000,00(*. 
or  some  800,000/.  will  be  to  be  paid  annually  by  the  people.  It  is 
not  my  intention  now  to  discuss  the  principles  of  this  Bill.  But  what 
1  complain  of  is,  that  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  refuse  the  com- 
pensation that  is  required.  We  cannot,  with  safety  to  those  who,  in 
this  great  experiment,  are  to  be  despoiled  of  their  property,  honestlj 
and  fairly  reduce  the  amount  of  compensation  proposed,  but  we  bare 
a  right  to  express  the  deep  reluctance  with  which  we  grant  it. 

Mr.  Aglionhy.—  From  many  communications  which  1  hare  re- 
ceived, I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  oppose  this  grant.  We  have  been 
told  that  it  is  obligatory  upon  us  to  grant  the  20,000,000/.,  because 
a  resolution  has  been  passed  to  that  effect.  If  so,  then  we  have  do 
discretion,  and  this  matter  might  as  well  have  been  settled  in  Down- 
ing-«treet.  Give  me  proof  that  the  20,000,000/.  ought  to  be  granted, 
and  no  man  will  more  cheerfully  vote  for  it  than  I  shall :  but  we  hare 
no  proof  of  that  being  the  proper  sum. 

The  House  then  resumed  ;  the  Chairman  reported  progress  ;  auJ 
obtained  leave  to  sit  again  this  day. 

Adjourned  till  five  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  July  31. 

ADJOURNED  DEBATE  IN  COMMITTEE. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on  this  Bill,  Mr 
Bernal  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  again  read  Clause  25,  which  provides  that  a  gnu: 
of  money  shall  be  made  to  the  West  India  proprietors. 

Mr.  Stanley  moved  that  the  blank  in  this  clause  be  filled  up  with 
the  words  44  twenty  millions." 

Mr.  Herries. — I  call  upon  the  Noble  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  state  the  reasons  which  he  thinks  should  induce  the  House 
of  Commons  to  depart  from  the  usual  mode  of  raising  the  money 
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required  for  the  purposes  of  this  Bill ;  namely,  by  the  issue  of  Ex- 
chequer bills. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — I  do  not  think  it  is  re- 
gular to  call  upon  me  for  this  explanation  on  a  motion  for  filling  up 
a  blank  in  the  clause.  The  proper  time  for  doing  so  would  be  on 
the  question  that  the  clause  should  stand  part  of  the  Bill ;  but,  how- 
ever, I  have  no  objection  to  satisfy  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
as  to  my  reasons  for  the  course  which  I  propose  to  pursue.  It  is 
proposed  to  raise  a  sum  of  20,000,000/.,  to  be  paid  to  the  West 
India  proprietors  contingent  upon  their  adopting  certain  regulations 
and  laws.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  when  this  contingency 
will  occur;  and  for  this  reason  it  does,  I  confess,  appear  to  me  that 
we  cannot  conveniently  adopt  any  other  course  than  that  of  em- 
powering the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  to  raise  the 
money  by  way  of  loan,  taking  care  that  the  interest  upon  it  shall  not 
vary  more  than  6*.  percent,  from  the  usual  rate  of  interest.  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  precedent  for  this  proceeding ;  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  a  fit  and  proper  one  under  the  circumstances.  The 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  threw  out  the  idea  that  the  money 
might  be  raised  by  an  advance  of  Exchequer  bills  ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  cannot  seriously  mean  that  so 
large  an  amount  as  20,000,000/.  of  Exchequer  bills  should  be  issued. 

Mr.  Herrie8.~ The  explanation  of  the  Noble  Lord  has  not  satis- 
fied me  of  the  propriety  of  the  course  which  he  proposes  to  pursue. 
The  Noble  Lord  seems  to  contemplate  the  necessity  of  the  payment 
of  the  money  at  one  particular  time  ;  but  I  apprehend  that  the  whole 
nature  of  this  measure  precludes  the  possibility  of  such  an  event 
arising.  The  probability  is,  that  the  Government  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  make  any  advance  whatever  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
certainly  not  till  next  Session.  The  Noble  Lord  can  then  apply  to 
Parliament — which  will  be  sitting — for  power  to  raise  the  money  in 
the  usual  and  constitutional  manner, — namely,  by  the  issue  of  Exche- 
quer bills.  I  suggest  that  the  difficulty  which  now  presents  itself, 
would  be  obviated  by  inserting  some  words  to  declare  that  the 
20,000,000/.  shall  be  raised  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by 
any  Acts  of  Parliament  passed,  or  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose.  I 
can  assure  the  Noble  Lord  that  I  feel  no  want  of  confidence  in  him ; 
but  I  object  to  intrust  any  Minister  with  the  power  of  going  into  the 
market  to  raise  20,000,000/.  of  money  at  any  time  he  pleases. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  avoid  the  difficulty  which  has  occurred  on  this  subject ;  and  will, 
therefore,  take  the  Right  Honourable  Member's  suggestion  into  con- 
sideration before  the  Report  is  brought  up. 

Mr.  Baring.— I  certainly  think  that  the  power  which  the  Noble  Lord 
would  possess  under  the  Bill,  as  it  at  present  stands,  of  coming  into 
the  market,  at  any  day,  to  raise  a  loan  of  20,000,000/.,  is  one  which 
would  be  viewed  with  extreme  suspicion  by  the  public ;  and  I  entirely 
concur  with  the  Right  Honourable  Member  for  Harwich,  that  any 
bargain  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  effected  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It 
appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  better,  and  a  more  simple  mode  of 
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compensating  the  West  India  proprietors,  to  make  a  transfer  of  stock 
to  each  proprietor,  at  par  value.  If  the  20,000,000/.  should  be  paid 
in  the  manner  now  proposed,  a  large  portion  of  it  must  be  vested  in 
some  stock.  I  think  it  would  be  establishing  a  dangerous  precedent, 
to  allow  the  money  to  be  raised  in  the  manner  now  inteoded  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  this  provision  of  the  Bill  be  not  altered,  I  shall  feel  it  my 
duty  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Aglionby. — On  behalf  of  myself  and  my  constituents,  and, 
indeed,  I  may  say,  of  the  great  majority  of  the  country,  I  feel  bound 
to  declare,  that  there  is  no  clause  of  this  Bill  which  is  viewed  with  so 
little  pleasure  as  that  now  under  consideration,  which  proposes  that  a 
grant  of  20,000,000/.  shall  be  given  to  the  planters.    The  Ri-ht 
Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  has  taunted  those  who  oppose 
this  grant  with  not  having  a  due  regard  to  the  honour  and  justice  of 
the  case  ;  and  he  says  that  we  have  no  right  to  take  away  tbe  pro* 
perty  of  others  without  making  them  compensation.   To  that  propo- 
sition I  give  my  full  and  hearty  assent.     If  it  were  proposed  to 
emancipate  the  slaves  immediately,  I  would  give  fair  compensation  la- 
the masters,  who,  under  the  sanction  of  our  laws,  have  been  induced 
to  lay  out  their  money  in  that  species  of  what — for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment— I  will  call,  property.    It  is,  however,  a  mere  delusion  to  say, 
that  this  sum  of  20,000,000/.  is  a  compensation ; — to  call  it  by  its 
right  name,  it  is  a  grant — not  compensation  at  all.   The  law  never 
contemplated  giving  such  compensation  as  is  proposed  in  this  Bill 
If  the  public  service  requires  that  a  right,  or  a  portion  of  property, 
should  be  taken  from  a  man,  it  has  ever  been  the  custom  to  grout 
fair  and  adequate  compensation ;  if  the  most  sacred  of  property, 
land,  be  interfered  with, — for  instance,  for  a  rail-road,  a  canal,  or  any 
other  purpose  of  the  kind,  it  is  just  that  compensation  should  be 
granted  to  the  amount  of  the  injury  done;— that  is,  that  a  fair  and 
adequate  equivalent  should  be  given  for  what  is  taken  away.    1  am 
sure  if  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  was  a  juryman,  and  had  to 
estimate  the  value  of  what  was  taken  away,  in  this  case,  he  would  no: 
give  anything  like  the  exorbitant  sum  proposed.    I  would  not  take 
any  man's  property  away  without  compensation ;  but  is  this  a.  lair 
and  reasonable  calculation,  and  such  as  should  be  made  between  man 
and  man  ? 

We  have  heard  two  arguments  which  we  have  been  told  were 
analogous  to  the  case  before  the  House,— the  one  had  reference  to 
taking  a  man's  horses,  and  the  other  to  a  man's  being  pre  vested 
working  his  mill.  These  appear  to  have  been  considered  parallel 
cases  by  the  House,  as  they  were  loudly  cheered  j  but  1  must  venture 
to  think,  nothwithstanding  the  eloquent  manner  in  which  they  were 
put,  that  they  have  very  little  real  analogy.  If  you  took  anything 
away,  there  might  be  some  ground  for  giving  compensation  j  but  here, 
instead  of  taking  away,  you  confer  a  benefit ;  for  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  masters  will  derive  an  advantage  from  a  system  of  free  labour. 
To  say,  therefore,  that  the  slave-owners  are  entitled  to  an  amount  of 
compensation  equal  to  the  full  value  of  the  slaves,  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  monstrous  proposition.   My  Honourable  Friend  has  given  the 
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illustration  of  the  mill ;  but  I  ask  whether  you  would  give  the  ideal 
value  of  the  mill,  when  it  is  merely  supposed  to  be  thrown  out  of 
work  for  a  time ;  and  when  this  is  taken  as  an  argument  in  this  case, 
it  should  be  recollected  that  all  the  evidence  we  have  tends  to  shew 
that  free  labour  will  be  more  productive  than  slave  labour.  Notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  slave-owners  the  full  value  of 
their  slaves. — I  say,  that  in  justice,  you  ought  not  to  give  them  more 
than  the  difference  of  value  between  free  labour  and  slave  labour, 
should  any  exist. 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — Hear !  Hear ! 

Mr.  Aglionby. — The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  may  mark  his 
dissent  from  me  j  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  not  so  wedded  to  my 
opinion  that  I  am  not  open  to  conviction.  I  am,  however,  of  a  de- 
cided opinion  that  this  sum  which  it  is  suggested  to  grant,  by  way  of 
compensation,  is  most  exorbitant.  It  should  not  escape  attention, 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  owners  of  slaves,  who  hold  this  pro- 
perty under  the  sanction  of  the  law — the  one  class  hold  no  land  for 
aultivation,  but  let  out  their  slaves  as  beasts  of  burden,  to  work 
on  the  property  of  others— the  other  class  have  slaves,  and  work 
them  on  their  own  land.  Now,  the  former  class  will,  undoubtedly, 
sustain  loss,  and  are  entitled  to  full  compensation  for  the  value  of 
their  slaves ;  but  surely  the  latter  class  are  not  so,  until  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  they  will  lose  by  the  change.  If  you  diminish  their 
profits,  then  give  them  full  compensation ;  but  it  is  still  a  matter  of 
uncertainty  whether  they  sustain  any  loss  by  the  change.  As  I  said 
yesterday,  you  have  not  made  your  calculation  upon  the  additional 
expense  of  cultivating  an  estate — you  do  not  propose  to  pay  so  much 
an  acre,  but  so  much  per  head  of  each  slave : — for  instance,  if  there 
is  a  farm  of  100  acres,  cultivated  by  ten  negroes,  the  calculation  is 
made  on  the  value  of  the  latter,  and  not  with  reference  to  any  addi- 
tional expense  that  may  attend  the  cultivation  of  the  former.  The 
most  important  circumstance  is  left  out— namely,  that  free  labour 
will  still  remain,  and  is  omitted  in  the  calculation ;  or,  rather,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  present  slave-owner  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  free 
labour.  If  you  take  away  his  slave  labour,  and  furnish  him  with 
the  means  of  cultivating  his  property  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  before, 
I  do  not  see  on  what  ground  you  should  be  called  upon  to  grant 
compensation.  If  the  country  has  the  means  of  ascertaining  that 
the  slave-owners  will  sustain  a  loss  of  20,000,000/.,  then  1  should 
*%  that  we  are  bound  to  pay  it ;  but  if  the  country  has  no  means  of 
ascertaining  that, — then  I  say  that  we  ought  to  resist  this  vote  until 
we  have  direct  evidence  to  the  fact.  A  sum  might  be  immediately 
advanced  to  the  slave-owners,  and  in  the  meanwhile  we  should  be 
able  to  obtain  some  information  with  respect  to  slave  labour  j  and  if 
there  should  be  any  loss,  then  it  would  be  ample  time  to  grant  com- 
pensation. If  the  sum  proposed  to  be  given  was  really  a  compen- 
sation, I  should  not  oppose  it,  provided  we  proceeded  upon  fair  and 
equitable  principles ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  a  grant  to  the  West 
India  proprietors,  and  not  a  compensation,— and  the  latter  name  is 
a  mere  delusion,   I  oppose  this  grant  of  20,000,000/.,  as  I  think  it 
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is  going  far  beyond  any  terms  that  the  West  India  proprietors  are 
entitled  to;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  should  regret  to  throw  out  the 
Bill,  as  1  am  most  anxious  that  the  general  principles  of  it  should  at 
once  be  carried  into  effect.  For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  I  shall 
oppose  the  grant  of  this  sum ;  and,  above  all,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, when  the  country  is  oppressed  with  taxation;  and  as  this  sum, 
when  raised,  must  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  people. 

Sir  Robert  Peel.— I  shall  rest  my  vote  on  one  single  point: 
the  House  of  Commons  came  to  these  resolutions : — "  That  imme- 
diate and  effectual  measures  be  taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
Slavery  throughout  the  colonies,  under  such  provisions  for  regulating 
the  condition  of  th«  negroe*  as  may  combine  their  welfare  with  the 
interests  of  the  proprietors."  "That  it  is  expedient  that  all  children 
born  after  the  passing  of  any  Act,  or  who  shall  be  under  the  age  of 
six  years  at  the  time  of  passing  any  Act,  of  Parliament  for  this  purpose, 
be  declared  free ;  subject,  nevertheless,  to  such  temporary  restrictions 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  their  support  and  maintenance  ;**  and 
having  agreed  to  those  resolutions,  the  House  agreed  to  this  additional 
resolution — "  That,  towards  the  compensation  of  the  proprietors,  his 
Majesty  be  enabled  to  grant  to  them  a  sura  not  exceeding  20,000,000/. 
sterling,  to  be  appropriated  as  Parliament  shall  direct.*'  These  reso- 
lutions were  afterwards  communicated  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and, 
upon  some  discussion,  the  House  of  Lords  affirmed  them.  I  voted 
in  favour  of  them,  but  1  feel  that  I  am  concluded  upon  them,  by  their 
having  been  made  resolutions  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Now, 
can  the  House  recede  at  present  from  the  first  resolution,  which  affirms 
the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  measures  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
slavery  ?  If  the  House  has  the  courage  to  say  that  it  will  recede  from 
the  two  first  resolutions,  and  that  it  will  place  the  proprietors  of  slaves 
in  the  West  lnclien  in  the  same  situation  in  which  they  were  before 
those  resolutions  were  passed,  it  may  have  the  right  to  say  that  it  will 
diminish  the  20,000,000/.  given  to  them  as  a  compensation  by  the 
fourth  resolution ;  but  if  the  House  has  not  courage  or  wisdom  to 
retract  the  two  first  resolutions.  I  cannot  see  how  injustice  it  can 
retract  the  fourth  resolution,  which  grants  them  a  compensation  of 
20,000,0001.,  especially  after  it  has  been  once  affirmed  both  by  this 
House  and  the  House  of  Lords. 

All  the  arguments  which  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentlemao 
has  just  used  would  have  applied  to  the  subject  well  enough  before 
that  vote  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  but  to  tell  the  people 
in  the  West  Indies,  at  some  thousand  leagues'  distance  from  us, 
that  we  will  withhold  from  them  4,000,000/.  or  5,000,000/.  out  of 
the  20,000,000/.  which  we  originally  granted  them,  will  appear  most 
strange  and  extraordinary  to  those  who  are  merely  informed  that  this 
diminution  was  made  in  the  amount  of  their  compensation,  simply 
because  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  has  discovered 
what  he  considers  to  be  a  new  argument  against  it  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  20,000,000/.  is  not  a  large  sum  :  whether  it  is  more  or 
less  than  should  be  granted,  I  will  not  say,  because  I  feel  concluded 
by  the  recent  votes  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.   There  are 
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many  questions  upon  which  the  declaration  of  the  King  s  Govern- 
ment in  their  favour  is  decisive  of  their  fate.  We  found  this  to  be  so, 
with  the  question  of  Reform :  I  believe  that  it  would  also  be  found  so, 
in  this  question.  The  moment  that  the  King  and  the  Government 
range  themselves  against  any  restriction,  its  fate  is  sealed,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  restore  respect  to  authority  so  shaken.  Now,  a  decla- 
ration in  favour  of  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  has  been  made 
in  this  House.  I  believe  that  declaration  to  be  irrevocable.  Then 
comes  the  declaration  about  the  amount  of  compensation.  Though 
I  was  not  originally  a  party  to  it,  I  now  feel  myself  concluded  by  it. 
I  shall,  therefore,  give  my  vote,  on  this  occasion,  in  perfect  confor- 
mity with  the  fourth  resolution. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot. — As  a  young  Member  of  Parliament,  I 
wish  to  put  a  question  to  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet,  as  to  the 
Parliamentary  rule  on  this  point  ?  Does  the  Right  Honourable 
Baronet  mean  to  assert,  that  after  the  House  of  Commons  has  fixed 
a  maximum  sum  for  compensation,  it  cannot  afterwards  alter  it  by 
reducing  it  to  a  less  sum  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel.— Certainly,  it  is  competent  for  the  House  to 
reduce  the  grant  to  lSjOOO.OOO/.  or  to  10,000,000/.;  but  I  must 
observe,  that  when  this  House  votes  that  "a  sum  not  exceeding1' 
shall  be  granted  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  above  all  for  claims  in 
compensation,  it  always  means  that  the  full  amount  shall  be  given. 
It  is  also  a  question  for  the  House  to  consider  whether  it  will  rescind 
a  resolution,  that  has  once  been  formally  adopted? 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  will  only  add  a  very  few  words 
to  the  observation  of  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet.  I  wish  to 
remind  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  and  the  House,  that  on  the 
first  occasion,  the  division  was  whether  the  House  would  grant 
10,000,000/.  or  15,000,000/.;  and  the  House  then  determined  to 
grant  the  latter  sum. 

Mr.  O'Connell. — The  question,  in  the  first  instance,  was  put  on 
the  15,000,000/.,  but  the  division  took  place  on  the  question  as  to  the 
20,000,000/.    The  majority  determined  in  favour  of  the  grant,  so  that 
it  was  unnecessary  then  to  divide  on  the  smaller  grant.    I  admit,  if 
this  had  been  a  final  division,  the  vote  of  the  majority  must  have 
bound  the  minority,  but  as  the  measure  was  then  only  inchoate,  it 
cannot  bind  the  minority.    On  the  division,  the  minority  merely  went 
out  on  a  Parliamentary  resolution — subject  to  revision — and  nothing 
more.    Those  who  differed,  then,  from  the  majority,  are  at  liberty  to 
propose  any  amendment,  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  be  consi- 
dered a  final  vote.    It  may  be  a  most  excellent  thing  for  the  owners 
of  slaves  to  have  this  compensation  made  to  them  ;  but  it  is  not  a 
trifling  matter  to  the  people  of  England  to  be  called  upon  to  pay 
20,000,000/. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — When  the  question  was  taken  whether 
any  sum  should  be  granted,  those  who  then  thought  that  there  should 
not  be  any  compensation,  can  consistently  say  the  same  thing  now ; 
but  those  who  voted  for  the  grant  of  15,000,000/.  have  no  right  to 
object  to  any  compensation ;  1  admit,  however,  that  the  Honourable 
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and  Learned  Gentleman  and  other  Honourable  Members  were  opposed 
to  all  compensation.  The  passing  of  the  resolutions  on  that  occasion 
did  not  bind  any  Member  of  the  House  not  to  oppose  them  in  another 
stage;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  those  resolutions  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  obtained  their  assent, — and  that 
they  were  communicated  to  the  colonies  as  the  resolutions  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  on  which  a  Bill  wag  to  be  subsequently  intro- 
duced,— I  leave  to  each  individual  Member,  and  to  the  House  at 
large,  to  say  how  far  those  resolutions  ought  to  be  considered  bind  in- 
on  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell. — The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  is  in  error  if 
he  supposes  that  those  who  acted  with  me  voted  for  the  15,000,000!. 
The  15,000,000/.  was  proposed  to  be  substituted  for  the  20.000,000/. 
and  the  division  was  taken  on  the  question,  that  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  question.  On  that  occasion  we 
abstained  from  voting,  for  if  we  had  it  might  be  considered  that  we 
were  affirming  the  grant  of  15,000,000/.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
Right  Honourable  Secretary  is  entitled  to  talk  of  justice,  in  connexion 
with  this  grant  of  20,000,000/.  When  he  made  his  opening  speech 
on  this  subject,  he  proposed  that  a  loan  of  15,000,000/.  should  be 
advanced  to  the  West  India  proprietors  by  way  of  compensation.  He 
did  not  then  say  a  word  of  the  justice  of  a  grant  of  20,000,000/. 
Where  was  his  justice  then  ?    Justice  was  then  asleep. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — 1  have  explained  this  matter  so  fre- 
quently to  the  House,  that  I  am  reluctant  to  waste  its  time  by  givias; 
any  further  explanation  of  it.  The  Honourable  and  Learned  Gen- 
tleman is  in  the  constant  habit  of  making  assertions  which,  notwith- 
standing they  have  been  often  previously  refuted,  he  repeats  over 
and  over  again,  utterly  regardless  of  their  refutation,  until,  by  tt* 
force  of  repetition,  he  brings  himself  to  believe  that  they  are  true. 
I  have  told  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  that  when  the 
15,000,000/.  was  to  be  a  loan,  the  price  of  his  emancipation  was  to 
be  paid  by  the  negro, — but  the  House  has  decided  that  the  negro 
should  not  be  taxed  for  his  manumission:  and  then  it  was  determined 
that  the  money  granted  to  the  West  India  proprietors  should  not  be 
a  loan,  but  a  gift. 

Mr.  Cobbett. — As  far  as  consistency  goes,  I  gave  my  vote  agaiott 
any  grant  of  money.  I  voted  against  the  smaller  sum  as  well  as 
against  the  larger  sum.  With  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Ri^h: 
Honourable  Baronet,  I  must  say  that  it  is  most  extraordinary.  TV 
House,  it  appears,  is  to  have  no  power  to  rescind  a  vote  which  gives 
money  away ;  but  if  my  memory  does  not  greatly  deceive  me,  it  has 
recently  exercised  its  power  to  rescind  a  vote  which  was  calculated 
to  ease  the  public  of  part  of  the  pressure  of  taxation  upon  them. 
As  to  giving  money  to  the  West  India  proprietors,  I  will  never  coo- 
sent  to  give  them  one  farthing.  Either  the  negro  is  the  property  of 
his  master,  or  he  is  not.  If  he  be  the  property  of  his  master,  then 
the  House  has  no  right  to  meddle  with  it;  if  he  be  not,  what  right 
has  his  master  to  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  services  ?  We 
have  been  told  that  free  labour  would  be  of  beneht  to  the  estates  of 
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the  farmers.  Now  we  do  not  mean  to  take  the  negroes  away,  but  to 
leave  them  if  they  choose  to  remain  on  the  farms  where  they  now  are. 
His  Majesty's  Ministers  have  always  encouraged  the  notion  that  free 
labour  was  more  profitable  than  slave  labour.  And  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  who  sits  on  a  seat  which  engenders  and  inspires 
cheers,  has  repeatedly  told  us  this; — no  one  has  more  often  than 
himself  said,  that  this  measure  would  not  lessen  the  production 
of  sugar. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.  — I  never  either  said  or  thought  so. 
I  have  over  and  over  again  said,  that  it  was  very  probable  that  it 
would  diminish  the  production  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Cobbett. — I  am  not  certain  in  this  respect,  but  the  impression 
was  very  strong  on  my  mind  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
had  more  than  once  said  so.  But  the  argument  is,  the  colonies  wilt 
still  be  extremely  valuable — the  negroes  will  still  remain  on  the  estates 
— and  that  free  labour  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  proprietors  of 
those  estates.  Now,  I  think  that  those  Honourable  Gentlemen  are 
completely  mistaken  who  suppose  that  free  negroes  will  be  induced  to 
work  willingly.  All  the  experience  I  have  had,  convinces  me  that  the 
negroes  will  not  work  to  any  great  extent,  except  by  compulsion. 
Since  they  have  been  left  on  their  own  hands  in  America,  their 
numbers  have  diminished  very  fast.  Their  numbers  in  one  district  of 
New  York  amounted  to  80,000  before  they  were  made  free ;  but,  on 
my  second  visit  to  America,  I  found  that  their  numbers  had  much 
diminished,  and  that  there  was  every  prospect  that  their  race  would 
become  extinct.  I  do  not  wish  to  lay  this  burden  of  20,000,000/.  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  people  of  England  on  a  mere  speculative  prospect 
of  its  doing  good,— I  do  not  wish  to  burden  their  posterity  with  a  per- 
petual  tax  of  1,000,000/.  a-year  to  pay  the  interest  of  it;  it  being  far 
from  certain  that  it  will  be  tor  the  benefit  of  the  negro.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  man  has  no  property  in  man,  and  it  has  been  on  this 
principle  that  this  question  has  been  hitherto  argued.  Now,  however, 
man  is  to  be  property  to  man;  and  the  labour  of  the  industrious  and 
hard-working  people  of  England,  who  are  hardly  able  to  procure 
sufficient  for  themselves  to  eat  and  drink,  is  to  be  taxed  to  give  com- 
pensation to  those  who  have  been  accused — I  will  not  say  whether 
justly  or  not — of  cruelty  to  their  slaves,  and  of  having  been  guilty  of 
great  outrages  against  the  laws  of  both  God  and  man.  I  shall  have 
no  objection,  however,  to  this  vote,  if  the  Noble  Lord  will  only  com- 
plete his  project  of  legal  tender.  If  the  Noble  Lord  will  only  set  his 
paper-mill  at  once  to  work  to  create  the  money,  ray  objection  to  the 
vote  will  be  obviated.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  coming  at  the 
money  if  the  mill  is  set  to  work  ;  and  in  that  case, 'as  I  have  before 
stated,  I  will  vote  for  the  grant. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. — 1  have  been  misunderstood,  and  I  wish  to 
explain.  The  house  had,  undoubtedly,  the  power  to  rescind  the  vote 
on  the  malt-tax,  but  that  vote  was  very  different  from  the  one  now 
before  the  Committee.  If  the  House  would  get  rid  of  the  whole  of 
the  Bill  and  resolutions,  undoubtedly,  it  is  competent  to  do  so; — but 
if  assenting  to  the  first  resolution  ensures  its  execution,  or  fulfil- 
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ment,— namely,  the  abolition  of  slavery, — then,  I  say,  that  you  have 
not  the  right  to  rescind  the  vote  for  compensation.  The  House  has 
ensured  the  success  of  the  first  resolution,  and  it  cannot  shrink  from 
giving  effect  to  the  fourth  resolution. 

Mr.  H.  Handley. — I  never  would  sanction  anything  like  a  want 
of  good  faith,  but  I  cannot  understand  the  conclusion  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Baronet.  If  the  resolution  has  the  effect  stated  by  tbe 
Right  Honourable  Baronet,  then  it  was  as  ingenious  a  trap  as  any 
that  I  recollect  to  catch  country  Gentlemen.  I  may  be  making  a  dis- 
play of  my  own  ignorance,  but  I  must  state  what  made  me  vote  as 
I  did.  I  intended  to  abstain  from  voting  for  either  the  15,000,0001 
or  20,000,000/.  ;  and  I  certainly  think  that  I  did  so  abstain,  notwith- 
standing the  interpretation  put  on  the  former  votes.  I  always  felt 
that  the  amount  of  compensation  should  be  commensurate  with  the  in- 
jury which  the  planter  sustained.  The  question  is,  whether  the  negro 
will  work  for  wages  ?  1  grant  that  it  is  an  experiment,  but  I  think 
that  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  his  so  working.  If  the 
negro  will  work  for  wages,  the  planter  will  not  be  entitled  to  the 
same  amount  of  compensation  as  he  would  be,  supposing  that  tbe 
negro  would  not  work.  I  do  not  think  that  the  quesiiou  is,  whether 
10,000,000/  or  20,000,000/.  should  be  granted,  but  a  compensation 
equivalent  to  the  loss  sustained ;  we  should  not,  therefore,  be  called 
upon  to  come  to  a  hasty  decision  on  this  subject.  At  present  I  shall  rote 
for  the  smaller  sum,  as  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two;  but  I  feel  that  tbe 
better  way  of  proceeding  would  be,  to  determine  that  compensation  be 
given;  and  to  postpone  the  vote  until  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  judgment 
of  the  loss  sustained.  With  all  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  Rig'rt 
Honourable  Gentleman,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  want  of  good 
faith  in  the  course  1  propose  to  take. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer. — I  do  not  think  that  the  plan  of  emancipation 
which  has  been  proposed,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  us  in 
giving  such  a  compensation  as  that  which  has  been  proposed  by  tbe 
Government.  It  appears  to  me,  that  we  have  no  security  for  the 
success  of  the  plan,  and  that  the  present  vote  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  throwing  so  much  money  away.  I  will  only  add,  that  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  parity  of  objects,  in  the  reasoning,  which 
compares  property  in  man  with  other  property. 

An  Honourable  Member. — I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that 
in  case  of  emancipation,  this  country  was  bound  to  give  compensa- 
tion; but  certainly  not  more  than  the  loss  actually  sustained  by  the 
planters.  I  voted  for  the  smaller  sum  of  15,000,000/.,  and  on  tbe 
question  of  the  20,000,000/.  I  did  not  vote;  but  I  am  not  now  tu 
be  told  that  my  previous  vote  precludes  me  from  supporting  the 
motion  of  the  Honourable  Baronet.  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of 
England  are  anxious  that  justice  should  be  done,  and  any  fair  and 
reasonable  compensation  given  to  the  planter. 

Lord  Viscount  Norreys. — As  it  is  my  intention  to  oppose  this 
clause,  I  wish  distinctly  to  state,  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who, 
while  they  oppose  the  grant,  are  prepared  to  support  the  rest  of  the 
JJill.    As  I  am  not  prepared  to  vote  away  20,000,000/.,  I  have  no 
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hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  this  clause  be  successfully  opposed*  as 
one  of  its  opponents  I  shall  consider  it  but  fair  and  just  to  the  pro- 
prietors to  vote  against  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot. — After  the  observation  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Baronet,  that  we  are  precluded  by  the  words  "  a  sum  not 
exceeding  twenty  millions,**  from  reducing  it,  I  feel  called  upon  to 
make  a  few  observations.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  undo  one  day  what 
has  been  done  on  a  former  day  ;  but  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  the 
conclusion,  that  we  are  precluded  from  making  any  alteration  in  the 
resolutions  already  agreed  to.  It  has  been  stated,  that  when  a  vote 
is  granted  by  this  House  of—"  a  sum  not  exceeding" — it  always 
means  to  that  extent;  and  the  Honourable  Member  for  Cricklade 
observes,  that  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  Government  are  voted 
in  that  way,  and  that  an  instance  had  never  occurred  in  which  the 
maximum  was  not  demanded  and  paid.  The  Honourable  Gentleman 
added,  that  he  thought  this  quite  an  analogous  vote.  I  will  only  add, 
that  I  agree  with  him  so  far, — that  an  officer  of  Government  never 
took  less  than  the  sum  voted,  and  I  belfeve  that  the  West  Indians 
will  endeavour  to  obtain  as  much  as  they  can.  1  do  not,  however, 
feel  that  I  am  precluded  from  moving  for  a  reduction  of  this  grant  of 
20,000,000/.  I  consider  that  this  large  sum  was  given  conditionally, 
for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery ;  but  as  slavery  is  not  to  be 
abolished  for  a  number  of  years,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  1  will 
not  consent  to  give  the  sum.  As  for  the  observation  of  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Cricklade,  that  no  reason  has  been  given  why  this  grant 
should  be  reduced,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  I  have  heard  no  reason 
assigned  why  it  should  be  given.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a  loan  to  the  West  Indians  to  the  amount  of 
15,000,000/. ;  this  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  gift  of  20,000,000/., 
on  the  understanding  that  the  West  Indians  would  concur  in  the  Bill, 
and  give  their  assistance  in  a  plan  of  emancipation ;  but  as  it  appears 
that  the  greater  portion  are  opposed  to  it,  1  say  that  the  condition 
is  not  fulfilled;  and,  therefore,  we  are  entitled  to  take  away  the 
premium  of  5,000,000/.  I  have  not  heard  any  answer  from  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman,  or  any  other  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  as 
to  the  distress  of  the  country,  and  adding  to  burdens  of  the  people 
to  raise  this  sum, — the  only  attempt  at  a  defence  has  been,  that  the 
payment  of  this  money  is  for  the  honour  of  the  country. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  all-powerful  argument,  all  that  I  shall  have  to 
say  to  ray  constituents  on  my  return  to  them,  is,  "  you  must  starve 
for  the  honour  of  the  country.*'  I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  to 
embarrass  his  Majesty's  Government,  as  I  entertain  a  great  respect 
for  them  ;  but  1  cannot  conscientiously  consent  to  this  vote.  I  will 
take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  I  made  use  of  some  strong 
observations  yesterday,  respecting  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman.  I 
now  merely  wish  to  observe,  that  I  had  no  wish  to  give  pain,  nor  did 
1  mean  to  convey,  to  the  extent  supposed,  an  expression  of  opinion 
relative  to  that  gentleman.  All  that  I  intended  was,  that  I  should 
prefer  seeing  Gentlemen  act  from  reason  rather  than  impulse,  in  the 
course  they  take  on  this  and  other  subjects. 
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The  House  then  divided— 

For  the  Amendment    37 

Against  it   152 

Majority   115 

A  second  division  then  took  place  on  the  original  clause, 

Aves   132 

Noes   51 

Majority    81 

The  clause  was  then  agreed  to. 


Clause  40 — "  No  part  of  the  Compensation  Fund  to  be  applicable 
to  any  colony,  unless  his  Majesty  in  Council  shall  have  first  declared 
that  adequate  provision  has  been  made  by  the  Legislature  thereof  for 
giving  effect  to  the  Act  "—was  then  read. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  shall  now  move  that  half  the  sum  pro- 
posed to  be  granted  to  the  colonies,  be  reserved  till  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  has  been  completed.  I  think  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House,  by  urging  the  expediency  of 
adopting  some  arrangement  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  we  have  ooe 
instance  connected  with  this  very  question  of  slavery,  which  suffi- 
ciently illustrates  the  inexpediency  and  folly  of  paying  money  withoet 
being  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  other  part  of  the  contract  will  bo 
fulfilled.  We  gave,  I  forget  how  many  millions,  to  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  within  a  certain  time.  Both 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  however,  have  kept  both  money  and  trade. 
I  do  not  intend  to  propose  that  in  this  case  the  whole  of  the  grant 
shall  be  withheld,  but  that  10,000,000/.  of  the  money  should  be  paid 
to  the  planters,  as  proposed  in  this  clause,  and  the  other  moiety  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  till  emancipation  is  completed.  1 
should  be  inclined  to  withhold  this  moiety,  even  if  I  were  satisfied  of 
their  ability  and  inclination  to  fulfil  the  contract.  Now,  I  must  say, 
that  I  doubt  both  their  ability  and  inclination.  I  contend  that,  before 
we  advance  either  15,000,000/.  or  20,000,000/.,  all  doubt  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes  should  be  removed.  I  say,  that  I  have 
doubts  of  the  inclination  of  the  planters,  but  1  hope  for  the  character 
of  these  persons,  who  have  such  heavy  charges  resting  on  them,  thai 
they  will  exert  their  influence  immediately,  in  the  West  India  colonies, 
to  bring  about  emancipation.  It  ought  not  to  escape  recollection, 
that  his  Majesty's  representative  has  been  insulted  and  abused  in  oik 
of  these  colonies,  and  there  is  a  still  heavier  crime  resting  on  the  ia- 
habitants  of  that  colony,  namely,  that  the  poor  missionaries  have 
been  insulted  and  persecuted,  and  the  poor  slaves  have  been  punished 
there,  for  merely  attending  places  of  religious  worship.  I  say  from 
tlits,  as  well  as  from  other  evidence,  that  if  they  have  the  power,  I 
doubt  whether  they  have  the  inclination.  1  do  not  know  that  a  fairer 
criterion  of  this  can  be  taken  than  the  conduct  of  those  who  represent 
them  here*   Let  me  ask,  what  has  been  the  language  and  conduct  of 
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those  who  represent  the  chief  of  the  West  India  colonies — the  island 
of  Jamaica?  Many  have  heard,  and  others  have  read  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Burge  on  this  subject:  and  is  it  not  fair  that  we  should  judge  of 
the  conduct  and  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  by  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Burge? 

Several  Honourable  Members. — No!  No! 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — But  they  sent  him  here  as  their  repre- 
sentative, and  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  considered  that 
he  would  represent  their  feelings  and  opinions  with  sound  discretion  ? 
That  gentleman  has  avowed  his  determined  hostility  to  this  measure  ; 
and  if  he  has  given  the  reins  to  his  passions  when  the  consequences 
were  so  large,  and  the  penalty  might  be  so  great,  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  when  they  have  obtained  all  they  can  from  the 
mother-country,  they  will  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
completion  of  emancipation  ?  When  we  might  have  been  induced  to 
trust  in  the  declarations  of  the  colonial  assemblies,  Mr.  Burge  came 
to  our  aid,  and  told  us  to  be  on  our  guard,  and  not  to  trust  them,  for 
they  would  be  the  first  to  break  through  the  agreement.  If  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  declarations  of  the  representatives  of  the  West  Indian 
colonies,  there  is  a  general  and  determined  hostility  to  this  measure. 
But  supposing  that  we  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  language  of  Mr. 
Burge,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  been  sent  as  deputations 
from  the  colonies,  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  what  is  now  going  on  in 
Jamaica.  I  will  merely  lake  an  instance  from  The  Times  newspaper 
of  yesterday  :— 

"  A  vessel  has  arrived  at  Liverpool,  from  Jamaica,  having  sailed  on 
the  17th  ult.,  six  days  later  than  the  packet,  which  has  not  yet  reached 
England,  and  which  is  said  to  bring  statements  of  a  hostile  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  Jamaica  planters  to  the  ministerial  plan  of  emanci- 
pation. They  were  in  possession,  however,  only  of  the  preliminary 
reports  afloat  on  the  subject,  and  were  not  precisely  informed  of  the 
intention  of  Ministers." 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — Even  according  to  this  statement,  the 
inhabitants  were  not  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  his  Majesty's 
Government. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  will  not  dwell  on  this  point,  then.  If 
we  find  persons  of  property  and  education  proceeding  in  a  most 
violent  manner  against  any  plan  for  emancipation,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  others,  who  have  not  the  same  advantages,  should  adopt  a  similar 
course.  1  have  no  wish  to  cast  reflections  on  any  persons  which  may 
be  misapprehended  ;  but  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  we  have  seen 
such  things  as  insurrections  of  the  slaves  caused  by  the  West  India 
planters  themselves.  They  have  driven  the  negroes  to  a  state  of  in- 
surrection, for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  or  destroying  the  measures 
of  his  Majesty's  Government.  On  this  point  I  have  the  evidence  of 
Lord  Goderich,  who  stated  that  the  colonists  had  excited  insurrec- 
tion, with  a  view  of  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  Government. 
1  have  another  charge  against  the  whole  population  of  Jamaica; 
namely,  the  manner  in  which  they  have  persecuted  the  missionaries 
in  that  island.   The  places  of  worship  in  which  the  poor  slaves  met 
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have  been  destroyed;  and,  in  short,  nothing  can  exceed  the  cruelty 
of  the  persecution  exerted  against  that  roost  useful  and  exemplary 
class  of  persons,  the  missionaries.  1  have  no  hesitation  io  saying, 
that  until  this  spirit  be  put  down,  all  attempts  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  negro  population  must  be  unsuccessful.  If  the  planters 
in  Jamaica  are  allowed  to  proceed  as  they  have  been  proceeding,  for 
some  time  longer,  it  will  lead  to  a  most  fearful  state  of  things.  In 
that  island  alone,  there  are  330,000  slaves;  and  they  know  that  the? 
are  within  sight  of  Hayti  on  the  one  side  and  Mexico  on  the  other, 
where  the  negroes  are  all  free.  I  am  sure  that,  if  the  utmost  caution 
be  not  used,  the  most  disastrous  consequences  will  result.  The  ne- 
groes have,  within  these  few  years,  advanced  in  knowledge,  but  not 
in  religious  knowledge;  namely,  in  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
can  alone  tranquillize  the  minds  of  men.  I  consider  this  the  strongest 
possible  cause  for  apprehension,  and  1  am  sure  that  the  planters  cannot 
be  aware  of  the  dangerous  ground  on  which  they  stood  in  the  oppo- 
sition they  manifested  to  religious  instruction.  Another  ground  of 
objection  is,  taking  this  money,  under  the  circumstances,  from  the 
people  of  England.  I  believe  that  there  never  was  a  similar  piece  of 
generosity  on  the  part  of  any  nation  under  the  sun.  Here  is  a  people 
suffering  under  privation  and  distress,  and  yet  it  is  willing  to  com* 
forward  with  this  noble,  this  enormous  grant,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  great  object.  One  of  the  last  expressions  of  that  great  and 
good  man,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  which  he  uttered  a  few  hours  before  bis 
dissolution,  holding  up  his  hands  with  gratitude  and  admiration,  was, 
*'  That  I  should  live  to  see  the  day  when  England  consented  to  give 
20,000,000/.  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  !"  1  believe  that  such  a  sa- 
crifice, such  an  instance  of  magnanimity,  never  occurred  before.  My 
object  is,  then,  that  when  the  people  of  England  arc  willing  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice,  we  should  take  care  that  it  be  satisfactorily  completed. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  expense  or  price  that  would  stop  the  people  of 
this  country,  provided  a  right  measure  was  to  be  accomplished.  1 
have  no  doubt  that,  if  40,000,000/.  instead  of  20,000,000/.  had  been 
required  for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  it  would  have  been  willingly 
granted  by  the  people  of  England.  The  generous  British  public  have 
done  their  part  in  the  business,  and  it  is  too  much  that  tbey  should 
not  be  satisfied  of  the  success  of  the  measure. 

I  should  now  have  concluded,  had  it  not  been  for  some  observations 
of  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  for  Colchester.  I  cannot, 
however,  say  what  I  intended,  as  that  Honourable  Gentleman  is  not 
in  his  place ;  but  I  must  say,  that  1  regret  that  he  has  employed  his 
great  talents  in  the  way  he  did  in  reference  to  this  question.  It  never 
was  my  wish  to  refuse  the  grant  of  that  money.  I  never  thought 
of  denying: — I  will  not  say  a  fair  compensation,  but  a  generous  relief 
— to  the  West  India  proprietors.  In  the  proposal  of  this  grant,  bis 
Majesty's  Ministers  have  shewn  a  disinterested  fidelity  to  the  public 
cause.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  be  popular  on  this  subject ;  but  it 
was  real  moral  courage  in  them  to  come  forward  and  brave  public 
opinion — to  tell  the  people  of  England,  '«  You  have  called  for  emanci- 
pation ;  emancipation  you  shall  have,  but— you  must  pay  for  it/*  I 
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repeat  it,  there  was  more  moral  courage  in  so  acting,  than  there 
would  have  been  in  their  saying  to  the  country,  "  You  shall  have 
emancipation,  and,  moreover,  it  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  others." 
No  man,  Sir,  can  be  more  conscious  than  myself,  that  I  do  not  possess 
the  abilities  which  ought  to  have  been  exercised  in  this  good  cause. 
Placed  in  my  present  situation  by  coincident  circumstances,  I  know 
that  I  want  the  wisdom  to  decide  on  the  great  questions  which  are 
constantly  agitated  before  us — I  know  that  I  want  the  very  dis- 
tinguished and  powerful  eloquence  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Col- 
chester; and  it  may  be,  when  the  crisis  arrives,  that  I  want  the  moral 
courage  of  which  he  speaks  so  much ;  but  I  do  not  want  one  thing  at 
least— a  conscientious  conviction  that,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  have 
striven  for— nothing  but  emancipation,  and  emancipation  in  peace. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  move, 44  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  the  moiety 
of  the  aforesaid  grant,  shall  be  paid  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons 
for  whose  compensation  it  was  intended,  until  the  term  of  apprentice- 
ship shall  have  expired  by  the  effluxion  of  time,  or  until  it  shall  have 
been  determined,  together  with  all  the  obligations  connected  with  it, 
by  Acts  of  the  local  legislatures ;  and  that  every  colony  which  shall 
determine  to  reduce  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  shall,  on  putting  an 
end  to  it,  receive  its  full  share  of  the  said  grant,  to  be  paid  in  the 
manner  before  mentioned." 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  one  or 
two  words  on  this  proposition  of  the  Honourable  Gentleman.  The 
plain  object  of  it,  1  apprehend,  to  be  this, — that  a  portion,  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  amount  to  be  ultimately  paid,  shall  not  be  paid  until 
such  period  as,  by  the  law  of  the  respective  colonies,  the  apprentice- 
ship in  each  of  them  shall  have  expired.  This  is  the  plain  fact ;  and 
to  that  I  address  myself,  refusing  to  take  an  objection  which  I  might 
take, — that,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  amendment  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
grant  might  be  paid,  whether  we  should  come  to  terms  or  not.  On 
such  points,  however,  I  shall  not  detain  the  House  ;  my  object  is  not 
to  dwell  on  captious  objections,  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Honour- 
able Gentleman  has  spoken, — the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted 
his  opposition  throughout  the  Committee,  gives  me  no  disposition  to  take 
any  advantage  of  him.  The  House  has  agreed  that,  in  consideration 
of  the  colonies  passing  certain  laws, — which  laws  shall  have  the  effect 
of  depriving  the  master  of  the  services  of  the  negro  for  one-fourth  of 
bis  time,  giving  the  master  the  benefit  of  the  remaining  three-fourths 
for  seven  years,  and  of  taking  away,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the 
services  of  the  negro  altogether, — that  in  consideration  of  such  sacri- 
fice they  would  grant  a  sum  of  20,000,000/. ;  which  sum  has  been 
calculated  as  something  about  the  value  of  the  sacrifice.  To  this  the 
House,  I  say,  assented ;  and  assented,  also,  to  the  system  of  appren- 
ticeship, and  the  condition  attached  to  that  apprenticeship,  partly  be- 
cause they  considered  they  were  giving  an  equivalent,  and  partly  be- 
cause they  thought  that  a  state  of  apprenticeship  for  a  limited  period 
would  be  desirable  for  the  social  improvement  of  the  negro  population, 
independently  of  the  interests  of  the  masters.    We  voted,  therefore, 
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that  there  should  be  an  intermediate  term,  during:  which  the  ne^ro 
should  be  compelled  to  work,  attached  to  a  certain  district,  for  a  cer- 
tain individual,  by  whom  he  should  be  provided  with  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  be  guarded  in  health  and  io  sickness.  Id  return  for  this  pro. 
tection,  his  services  were  to  be  given  for  a  limited  period  ;  and  for  the 
termination  of  those  services  at  the  end  of  that  period,  we  were  to  pav 
the  master  20,000,000/. :  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  this  sum 
being  founded  on  the  rate  of  interest  paid  in  the  colonies,  not  bemz 
less  than  6  or  8  per  cent.  The  rate  assumed  was  8  per  cent. ;  had  it 
been  6  per  cent,  we  most  have  paid  a  larger  sum. 

The  Honourable  Gentleman  says,  pay  10,000,000/.,  but  keep  back 
the  remainder  fur  six  years,  or  until  the  master  has  pot  an  end  to  the 
apprenticeship.  Bot  if  20,000,000/.  was  a  right  sum  to  grant  at  all,  it 
cannot  be  right  to  grant  10,000,000/.  now,  and  10,000,000/.  hereafter; 
because,  although  you  would  certainly  grant  20,000,000/.,  yet  you  so 
clog  it  that  it  would  be  equal  to  only  16,000,000/.;  the  consequence 
would  be,  the  doing  that  which  the  House  has  declared  that  it  will  not 
do — to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  compensation.  If  we  engage  to  pay, 
at  the  end  of  six  years,  10,000,000/.,  supposing  the  rate  of  interest  to 
be  6  per  cent.,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  paying  7,049,000/.  now,  or  to 
7,093.000/.,  supposing  the  interest  to  be  4  per  cent. ;  each  of  those 
sums  being  the  present  value  of  10,000,000/.,  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of 
six  years,  according  as  the  rate  of  interest  is  taken  6  or  4  per  cent.: 
but  all  the  other  calculations,  in  respect  to  this  measure,  have  been 
founded  on  the  supposition  of  that  rate  being  8  per  cent.  Proceeding, 
then,  on  the  same  principle,  the  present  value  of  10,000,000/.,  to 
be  paid  at  the  end  of  six  years,  would  be  about  6,000,000/.;  in 
other  words,  the  adoption  of  the  Honourable  Gentleman's  amendment 
would  be  equivalent  to  declaring,  that  instead  of  paying  the  planter 
10,000,000/.,  we  will  only  pay  him  6,000,000/.  There  may,  indeed, 
be  Gentlemen,  who  would  advance  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Honourable  Member's  proposition,  the  advantage  that  would  result 
from  it,  in  an  economical  point  of  view ;  who  would  say  that  wc 
should  gain  a  little  by  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Fryer.— No  I  No! 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  did  not  say  that  such  was  the 
Honourable  Gentleman's  opinion  ;  but  that  it  was  an  argument  which 
might  strike  some  Gentlemen  who  might  think  it  more  convenient  to 
pay  10,000,000/.  now,  and  10,000,000/.  at  the  end  of  six  years, 
having  the  use  of  the  money  in  the  meanwhile.  Then,  again,  it  may 
be  contended  by  others,  that  they  admit  it  to  be  very  unjust  to  post- 
pone  the  payment  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  grant,  so  as  to  reduce  it, 
in  fact,  to  6,000,000/.,  and  that,  therefore,  they  wish  the  money  to  be 
raised  now,  and  to  bear  interest  during  the  whole  of  that  time.  Is  that 
the  Honourable  Gentleman's  opinion? 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton.  —I  should  have  no  objection  to  its  bearing 
interest. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — Then  the  question  which  we  have  to 
discuss  is,  not  whether  the  country  shall  postpone  the  payment  for  six 
years,  but  whether  the  country,  making  the  payment  now,  the  pay- 
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ment  over  shall  be  deferred  for  six  years,  and  the  proprietors  then 
receive  the  money,  with  all  the  interest  which  shall  have  accumulated 
upon  it.  Therefore,  in  point  of  pecuniary  arrangement,  this  country 
will  be  paying  to  them  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  money  bears 
here. 

Several  Honourable  Members.— No  !  No ! 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  wish  to  have  this  distinctly  under- 
stood. The  Honourable  Gentleman's  proposition  is,  not  that  the 
country  should  pay  now  10,000,000/.,  and  at  the  expiration  of  six 
years,  pay  another  10,000,000/.,  but  that  it  should  now  pay 
10,000,000/.,  and  at  the  expiration  of  six  years  pay  the  remaining 
10,000,000/.,  together  with  interest  for  six  years  at  8  per  cent. 

Several  Honourable  Members. — No !  No ! 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — But  that  is  what  the  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman himself  admitted.  His  proposition  is,  distinctly,  that  the 
money  shall  accumulate  for  that  period ;  and,  as  an  economical  pro- 
position, therefore,  it  cannot  be  maintained.  We  have  heard  some- 
thing said  of  the  difficulty,  expense,  and  trouble  that  will  attend  the 
working  of  this  measure,  as  regards  the  division  of  the  compen- 
sation; but  the  Honourable  Gentleman  would,  by  his  amendment,  at 
least  double  that  difficulty,  that  expense,  and  that  trouble.  It  would 
ensure  that  the  Commission  did  not  end  until  the  latest  period — until 
the  apprenticeship  had  terminated  in  every  colony; — and  that  the 
offices  of  the  Commissioners  must,  therefore,  be  meanwhile  kept  up. 
Besides  this,  the  parties  now  entitled  to  remuneration  may  not  be  so 
entitled  at  the  end  of  six  years,  and  the  persons  now  in  possession  of 
negroes  may  not  be  the  persons  in  whom  those  negroes  may  be  vested 
in  six  years ;  and  then  we  must  consider  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
hold  out  an  improper  inducement — to  give  an  unnatural  stimulus  to 
the  termination  of  the  apprenticeship, — by  making  the  period  of  that 
termination  the  period  for  the  payment  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
compensation,  according  to  the  Honourable  Gentleman's  proposition. 
To  adopt  it,  would  be  nothing  less  than  to  say  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  different  colonies,  that  we  will  give  them  a  bribe  to  do  that  which 
it  is  undesirable  for  society  at  large  that  they  should  do. 

I  know  that  in  many  colonies  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  apprentice* 
ship  cannot  terminate  under  six  years,  and  in  others  that  it  has 
been  limited  to  too  small  a  period.  Why,  then,  should  we  hold  out 
to  the  proprietors  any  inducement  to  shorten  that  period,  other  than 
that  arising  from  a  wish  for  the  general  good  ?  Why  should  we  say 
to  them,  "  Your  individual  interests  lead  you  to  pocket  the  money  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  but  in  doing  that,  you  do  what  is  mischievous  to  the 
state  of  society,  and  defraud  those  who  might  otherwise,  hereafter,  be 
entitled  to  the  compensation  which  you  appropriate?''  The  point  is 
a  simple  one.  Either  apprenticeship  is  a  desirable  state,  or  not.  If 
it  be  so,  we  ought,  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro,  not  too  much  to  curtail 
it.  The  House  has  already  passed  an  opinion  that  it  is  a  desirable 
state,  and  declared  that  it  shall  be  limited  to  six  years.  If  that  period 
be  the  desirable  one,  why  are  we  to  bold  out  an  inducement  to  indi- 
vidual proprietors  to  shorten  it  ?   I  will  not  detain  the  Committee  any 
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longer;  1  have  stated  the  case  plainly,  and  devoid  of  all  ornament  or 
figure  of  speech;  and  I  trust  that  the  effect  of  that  statement  will 
be  to  induce  them  to  negative  the  amendment  which  has  been 
proposed. 

Dr.  Lushington. — I  hope  that  the  House  will  pause  before  it 
adopts  the  clause,  as  it  now  stands,  and  rejects  the  amendment  of  my 
Honourable  Friend.    I  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  adroitness 
with  which  the  arguments  of  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  below  me 
have  been  advanced,  and  which,  if  it  do  not  meet  with  ray  respect  and 
approbation,  certainly  does  command  my  unbounded  admiration; 
inasmuch  as  it  shews  him  to  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of  Parlia- 
mentary tactics,  which,  after  an  experience  of  some  forty  years, 
cannot  fail  to  qualify  him  at  a  future  period  for  the  management  of 
this  House.    The  House  will  allow  me  to  point  out  the  position  io 
which  it  at  present  stands.    The  resolution  on  which  this  provisioo 
is  founded,  was  proposed  by  my  Right  Honourable  Friend,  in  t 
speech,  the  ability  of  which  will  ever  be  remembered  so  long  as  Urn 
House  retains  any  recollection  whatsoever, — and  in  which  he  sup- 
ported it  with  such  power  and  force,  as  to  captivate  the  understand 
of  the  House,  and  induce  them  to  grant  a  large  sum  of  money,  in 
order  to  effecrthe  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  and  thus  blot  out  that 
stain  which  has  so  long  disgraced  the  policy  of  this  country.  Besides 
this  grant  of  20,000,000/.,  there  was  nothing  else  in  those  resolutions 
of  which  it  formed  a  portion,  definitely  specified,  or  any  condition 
absolutely  binding  the  House.    I,  for  one,  on  a  former  occasion, 
voted  with  him  against  postponing  the  payment  on  this  ground- 
that,  not  being  bound  as  to  the  term  of  the  apprenticeship,  1  thought  I 
might  be  able  to  reduce  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro.    That  liberty 
is  now  denied  ;  nevertheless,  the  20,000,000/.  we  must  vote- 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — We  have  voted. 
Dr.  Lushington. — We  have  voted,  as  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman says.    He  seems  to  have  known  that  the  most  essential  part 
of  this  matter  was,  to  get  the  House  bound  to  the  money  portion  of 
the  contract,  and  that  he  might  then  deal  with  us  in  other  respects  as 
best  pleased  him.    It  is  determined  that  we  shall  have  the  appren- 
ticeship, though  of  infinitely  longer  duration  than  was  contemplated ; 
but,  for  God's  sake,  let  us  have  some  security  for  emancipation- 
some  assurance  that  we  shall  obtain  that.    1  am  ready  to  pay  the 
sum  of  money;  I  acknowledge  that  the  House  is  pledged  to  pay  it; 
but  before  I  do  so,  at  least,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  would  Like 
security  for  the  performance  of  that  for  which  I  pay  it.    The  clause 
says,  that  no  part  of  the  20,000,000/.  shall  be  applied  for  the  benefit 
of  any  person  now  entitled  to  the  services  of  any  slave  in  any  colony, 
unless  an  order  shall  have  been  first  made  by  his  Majesty  io  Council, 
declaring  that  adequate  and  satisfactory  provision  hath  been  made  by 
law  in  such  colony,  for  giving  effect  to  this  present  Act.    Now,  the 
issuing  of  any  such  order,  depends  entirely  upon  who  may  be  Minis- 
ters in  this  country.    In  order,  therefore,  that  1  may  feel  any  security 
respecting  the  operation  of  this  clause,  I  must  entertain  a  hope  that 
my  Right  Honourable  Friend  will  remain  in  the  Colonial  department. 
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and,  another  hope,  that  my  Noble  Friend  will  continue  to  fill  the  post 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— There  is  a  further  proviso— that  such 
an  Order  in  Council  must  be  laid  before  Parliament. 

Dr.  Lushington. — I  grant  that  it  must  be  so;  but  all  the  world 
knows  the  difference  between  a  measure  agreed  to  by  this  House  at 
the  instance  of  one  Administration,  and  a  measure  adopted  at  the 
suggestion  of  another.    I  am  not  so  ignorant,  so  unskilled  in  politics, 
as  not  to  know  that  some  Gentlemen  like  this  side  of  the  House,  and 
do  not  like  the  opposite  one.    I  say,  then,  that  we  have  no  security 
whatever;  and  1  ask  the  House,  therefore,  to  look  at  what  state  and 
condition  we  are  in.  I  hope  that  his  present  Majesty  may  live  long,— 
I  trust  that  the  next  successor  to  the  throne  may  also  live  long;  but 
can  we  tell  what  might  happen  should  those  Illustrious  Personages 
pass  away  before  the  object  of  this  Act  be  accomplished  ?    We  know 
what  power  the  Crown  has  exercised  in  this  House  ;  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  reformed  House  of  Commons  would  have  firmness  to  counsel  the 
carrying  this  measure  into  effect,  if  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords 
were  to  enter  into  an  union  against  them.    I  am  determined  to  leave 
nothing  to  contingencies,  but,  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  the  power  of 
Parliament  can  be  stretched,  to  carry  everything  into  effect  by  our  own 
immediate  enactments,  leaving  as  little  as  possible  to  the  discretion 
either  of  colonial  legislatures  or  the  Ministers  of  the  day.  Have 
Honourable  Members  ever  had  any  experience  of  those  legislatures  ? — 
have  they  ever  read  their  Acts?    I  myself  have,  and  never  did  I  expe- 
rience a  harder  task.    My  Honourable  Friend  says  that  nothing  can 
be  clearer  or  better  calculated  to  protect  the  slave  than  those  Acts  of 
Assembly  ;  but  then,  adds  he,  "  they  want  the  executory  principle.** 
Now,  how  is  it  provided  that  the  similar  Acts,  which  are  to  follow, 
consequent  upon  the  passing  of  this  measure  in  the  mother-country, 
shall  not  possess  the  same  defect,  and  also  want  that  principle  ?  How 
do  we  know  that,  such  Acts  being  passed,  it  will  not  be  found,  on  at- 
tempting to  put  them  into  execution,  that  they  are  absolutely  of  no 
more  use  towards  effecting  the  purpose  which  they  are  intended  to 
effect,  than  a  piece  of  waste  paper?    Under  the  present  form  of  this 
Act,  no  individual  proprietor  can,  without  the  consent  of  the  colonial 
legislatures  being  given  to  it,  acquire  a  title  to  one  single  sixpence  of 
the  money  to  be  awarded  as  compensation ;  and  under  that  proposed 
by  my  Honoured  Friend  the  Member  for  Weymouth,   the  same 
check  occurs.    We  are  proceeding  in  the  former  case,  upon  the  sup- 
position that  there  is  to  be  no  combination,  no  resistance  on  the  part 
of  those  legislatures;  but  we  know  that  fears  have  been  expressed, 
that,  in  Jamaica,  at  least,  there  will  be  some.    My  Honourable  Friend 
meets  this,  by  holding  out  to  them  the  expectation  that  they  may  rea- 
lize their  great  object  of  getting  the  money,  if  they  carry  into  effect  the 
intentions  of  this  Act  of  Parliament.  Surely,  then,  my  Right  Honour- 
able Friend  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  he  is  so  wedded  to  his  system 
of  apprenticeship,  as  to  adhere  to  it  despite  everything?    My  object  is 
to  give  to  the  people  of  England  that  satisfaction,  in  regard  to  this  en- 
actment, which  they  do  not  at  the  present  moment  feel.    But,  says  the 
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Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  "  You  have  pledged  yourself  to  give 
20,000,0002. :  postpone  the  payment  of  one-half  for  six  years,  and 
instead  of  20,000,000*.  you  will  give  but  16,000,000k"  I  certainly  do 
not  understand  the  force  of  this  argument ;  because,  inasmuch  as  the 
colonial  assemblies  may,  by  complying  with  the  wishes  of  Parliament, 
in  one  moment  receive  the  whole  of  this  large  and  liberal  compensation, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  they  can  have  any  right  to  complain. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  so  complying,  that  we  have  voted  the 
20,000,000/. ;  and  all  that  I  now  want  is  but  security  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  purpose.    The  British  Parliament  will  pay  over  to 
them  every  sixpence  of  that  sum,  if  they  shew  a  corresponding  feeling- 
by  shortening  the  period  of  the  apprenticeship,  and  producing  real 
emancipation,  and  not  emancipation  in  words  only.    If  we  are  to  pass 
this  measure,  not  merely  with  a  view  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
but  with  a  view  also  to  that  which  weighs  more  strongly  on  my  mind 
than  anything  else — the  securing  of  their  peaceable  and  industrious 
demeanour — the  amendment  of  my  Honourable  Friend  ought,  beyond 
doubt,  to  be  adopted.    The  desire  which  I  have  felt  to  shorten  the 
term  of  the  apprenticeship  as  much  as  possible,  has  arisen  from  an 
internal  conviction  of  the  extreme  danger  of  pressing  human  patience 
too  far;  and  1  think  that  the  proposition  of  my  Honourable  Friend  the 
Member  for  Weymouth  would  tend  to  enable  the  slaves  to  exert  it  io 
that  extraordinary  degree  in  which  they  must  exercise  it  during 
the  period  which  will  elapse  before  they  attain  that  freedom  which 
has  been  held  out  to  them  as  the  greatest  boon  that  England  can 
bestow.    An  Honourable  Member  opposite,  says  that  there  will  be  no 
saving  to  the  public — that  not  one  sixpence  will  the  public  gain  by  that 
proposition, — and,  turning  round  to  all  the  Members  for  great  populous 
places,  he  asks  **  Why  do  you  vote  with  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Weymouth  ?  you  cannot  tell  your  constituents  that  they  will  save  one 
single  farthing  from  the  adoption  of  his  amendment forgetting,  indeed, 
that  the  great  object  here  is  not  whether  we  shall  vote  20,000,000/L, 
or  500,000/.,  but  whether  or  no  we  shall  obtain  that  full  and  complete 
emancipation  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  people  of  England.    I  trust 
that  Honourable  Members  will  not  be  so  deceived, — I  trust  they  will 
feel  that  if  they  seek  to  satisfy  the  great  majority  of  their  consti- 
tuents,— if  they  be  desirous  of  discharging  their  duty  in  a  manner 
such  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  highest  gratitude  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  intrusted  them  with  the  performance  of  that  duty,  it  is  for 
them  to  adopt  those  measures  which,  with  the  greatest  certainty,  and 
the  greatest  expedition,  shall  realize  that  high  object  of  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  England — the  complete  and  entire  eradication  of  slavery 
throughout  the  British  dominions. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart. — I  shall  feel  very  little  disposition  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  Honourable  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down;  for 
the  clause  before  the  House  is  so  simple  and  so  strong,  that  I  feel 
convinced  its  merit  will  carry  it  through,  against  this  and  every  other 
amendment.  Before,  however,  I  proceed  further,  1  must  be  allowed 
to  observe,  that  in  the  munificent  grant  which  Parliament  has  con- 
ferred I  have  no  interest,  and  as  little  in  the  rejection  of  the  Honour* 
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able  Gentleman's  amendment;  for  if  that  proposition  is  to  prevail, — 
if  a  further  invasion  is  to  be  made  of  the  bargain  entered  into  by  the 
Government  with  the  colonies, — such  consternation  will  seize  the 
colonial  proprietors,  that  those  persons  who,  like  myself,  have  pro- 
perty secure  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  will  reap  the  advantage. 
But  to  those  whose  fortunes  are  indissolubly  connected  with  the  colo- 
nies, it  is  of  vast  moment  that  that  contract  should  be  strictly  adhered 
to.   The  question  before  the  House,  as  has  been  said  by  my  Right 
Honourable  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  is  not  one  of  eco- 
nomy;  it  is  the  question  of  apprenticeship,  and  nothing  else.    It  has 
been  intimated  to  those  who  are  considered  to  represent  the  West 
Indian  interest  in  this  country,  that  if  they  would  consent  further  to 
abridge  the  term  of  the  apprenticeship,  this  proposition  would  not  be 
made  this  evening.    The  first  proposal  to  that  effect  was,  that  if  con- 
sent were  given  to  abridge  the  apprenticeship  to  four  years,  the 
smallest  term  which  the  Bill  contemplates,  no  motion  such  as  this 
would  be  brought  before  the  House.    To  this  my  answer  was,  that 
even  if  the  vote  of  compensation  were  to  be  50,000,000/.,  I  could  not 
assent,  such  being  the  opinion  which  I,  in  common  with  those  whom 
I  considered  well  qualified  to  judge,  entertained  of  the  fitness  of  the 
slaves  at  the  end  of  that  period,  for  transition  from  one  state  to  the 
other.    On  a  following  day,  a  second  proposal  was  made,  that  if  we 
would  agree  to  a  reduction  of  the  term  to  five  years,  no  amend- 
ment would  be  here  moved.    I  think  it  my  duty,  not  to  myself, 
but  to  that  vast  interest  of  which  I  claim  to  represent  a  portion, 
thus  to  state,  that  the  reason  of  the  present  proposition  of  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  is  in  nowise  connected  with  eco- 
nomy, or  with  that  security  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  ;  but  that 
it  arises  merely  from  a  difference  between  the  parties,  of  one  year  in 
the  term  of  the  apprenticeship.    I  ask  whether,  because  of  this  differ- 
ence, the  House  ought  to  postpone  the  payment  of  10,000,000/.  of 
the  compensation  for  a  period  of  six  years  ?    My  Honourable  and 
Learned  Friend  says,  that  the  execution  of  this  clause  depends  on 
the  Ministers  of  the  day ;  and  he  asks  who  is  to  be  certain  that  in 
future  years  the  Orders  in  Council  necessary  to  be  issued  for  that 
purpose,  will  be  in  the  spirit  of  this  Act?    1  claim  the  merit  of  my 
Honourable  Friend's  argument,  and  ask,  in  return,  who  is  to  be  certain 
that  at  the  end  of  the  six  years,  to  which  he  would  postpone  the  pay- 
ment, the  money  will  be  forthcoming  ?    The  bargain  entered  into  was 
this — that  within  a  limited  time,  on  consideration  of  the  co-operation 
of  the  colonial  authorities,  such  a  sum  should  be  paid.    My  Honour- 
able Friend  would  refuse  the  money  until  the  co-operation  be  given ; 
but  may  not,  with  equal  fairness,  the  co-operation  be  refused  until  the 
money  be  paid  ?    I  quite  agree  with  him,  and  with  every  Honourable 
Member  of  this  House,  who  says  that  any  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  colonies,  such  as  that  here  contemplated,  would  be  an  infraction 
of  the  understanding  which  was  come  to  ;  but  I  never  imagined  that 
an  argument  would  be  advanced  for  taking  security  against  that 
infraction,  by  inferring  the  probability  of  that  resistance,  merely  from 
the  opinions  of  one  individual,  or  even  of  twenty  individuals,  when 
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the  interests  of  so  vast  a  community  were  at  stake.   The  opinions  of 
Mr.  Burge  and  Mr.  Barrett  have  been  quoted  with  this  view;  bat  I 
protest  against  those  opinions.    I  can  scarcely  conceive  the  possibility 
of  Jamaica  itself  being  so  demented  as  to  entertain  them;  but  if  such 
violence  of  feeling, — such  unmeasured  expressions  be  displayed  or 
uttered  on  the  part  of  that  island — then  let  Jamaica  suffer  for  them. 
But  what  is  the  effect  of  the  Honourable  Gentleman's  ameudraent 
under  such  circumstances  ?    Why,  if  this  one  colony  out  of  the  nine- 
teen were  to  manifest  a  single  act  of  insubordination, — for  that  isolated 
instance  the  other  eighteen  must  all  suffer !    I  give  the  House  my 
assurance,  that  the  roost  sincere  co-operation  has  been  commenced  on 
the  part  of  those  colonies ;  and  if  the  Honourable  Gentleman  himself 
had  dictated  the  communications  and  letters  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  could  not  have  done  so  more  in  the  spirit  of  co-operation.  1 
conjure  the  House,  then,  not  to  shake  still  further  the  bargain,  by 
acceding  to  this  amendment.    I  candidly  admit  that  there  have  been 
already  great  alterations  in  that  bargain,  though  not  on  the  part  of 
the  West  Indians ;  but  I  have  never  ceased  to  acknowledge  ray  grati- 
tude to  the  House  for  that  which  it  has  done.    I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  feeling  of  all  colonists  who  are  friends  to  the  internal  peace  and 
commercial  prosperity  of  those  possessions  which  form  so  valuable, 
so  necessary,  a  part  of  this  great  empire, — I  say,  I  am  convinced  that 
that  feeling  is  such  as  to  cause  them  to  look  up  to  this  House  with 
endless  gratitude  for  having  brought  this  great  question,  which  seemed 
on  every  side  to  present  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  into  shape. 
Then  let  not  the  course  which  we  are  pursuing  be  interrupted ;  let 
there  be  no  further  invasion  of  the  contract,  as  there  must  be  if  this 
amendment  be  adopted.   There  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  fraud  to  justify 
the  specious  meaning  which  is  spread  over  it, — there  is,  in  the  heart 
of  it,  the  most  determined  injustice.    If  we  are  to  postpone  the  grant, 
if  we  are  to  stop  the  payment  of  that  compensation  which  Parliament 
has  already  awarded,  there  will  be  such  consternation  here,  and  so 
still  more  fatal  a  consternation  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that 
1  would  much  rather  it  were  given  out  that  the  money-clause  was  to 
suffer  a  diminution.    The  Honourable  Gentleman  says,  that  we  voted 
20,000,000/.  for  emancipation,  and  that  we  have  not  obtained  it.  1 
ask  him  to  look  at  a  clause  which,  I  am  sorry  to  6nd,  has  passed  in 
silence, — the  thirteenth, — and  then  to  say,  with  sincerity,  whether  or 
no  emancipation  has  commenced  ?  I  ask,  then,  my  Honourable  Friend 
not  to  press  this — will  he  allow  me  to  call  it  ?  mischievous  amend- 
ment to  a  division.    I  ask  him  to  look  at  what  was  once,  and  what  is 
now  attained,  and  then  to  say  whether  he  will  put  all  to  hazard,  by 
chancing  to  succeed  in  this  one  single  vote.    Upon  what  satisfactory 
grounds  he  can  call  upon  us  to  accede  to  it,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive.   The  Honourable  Gentleman  says,  that  we  have  not  yet  ob- 
tained emancipation,  and  that  he  requires  security  that  we  shall  obtain 
it  in  future.    1  have  referred  him  to  a  preceding  clause  of  this  Bill, 
which  shews  that,  in  fact,  we  have  already  obtained  it.    That  clause 
enacts,  that,  subject  to  certain  conditions  before  enumerated,  every 
slave  shall  be  free  from  the  1st  of  August,  1834.    If  this  be  not 
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emancipation  according  to  the  Honourable  Gentleman's  view,  I  know 
not  from  what  dictionary  he  derives  his  notion  of  the  meaning  of  that 
term.  I  will  refer  him  to  his  own — I  will  recall  his  recollection  to  the 
sentiments  which  he  has  expressed,  in  common  with  those  who  acted 
with  him. 

The  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  said,  in  1824,  that— 
"  For  himself,  he  could  say,  that  he  did  not  lament  any  part  he  had 
ever  taken  in  these  discussions.  He  considered  that  he  and  those 
Gentlemen  who  acted  with  him  were  responsible  for  the  measure,  until 
they  had  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  full  and  entire  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  slaves. 
The  present  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that — 

u  The  question  which  had  been  discussed  by  the  warmest  advocates 
of  freedom,  was  not  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery.  The  object 
of  those  repeated  discussions  was,  not  to  break  the  slave's  chains  and 
arm  him  with  the  fragments, — but,  by  a  gradual  improvement  of  his 
condition,  by  timely  and  proper  instruction,  to  lay  such  a  foundation 
for  his  future  emancipation  as  would  make  such  a  measure  uninju- 
rioos  to  himself,  and  safe  for  the  master.  No  real  friend  to  the  mea- 
sore  ever  expected  to  arrive  at  so  desirable  a  result  by  hasty  steps." 

These  sentiments  were  delivered  in  1824:  in  1831  the  Noble  Vis- 
count who  has  taken  so  unaccouutable  a  course  of  opposition  to  this 
Bill— and  of  whom  I  must  say,  with  all  deference,  that  the  interest  to 
which  I  belong  feel  themselves  injured  at  heart,  that  any  thing  hostile 
to  their  advancement  should  have  his  co-operation — even  though  he 
disapproved  of  the  plan  adopted  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers  in  1831 ; 
that  Noble  Viscount  said, — 

"  On  mature  consideration,  I  feel  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  the 
colonists,  nor  advantageous  to  the  slaves  themselves,  that  slavery 
should  be  abolished  immediately,  and  at  once  ;  and  I  believe  that  the 
course  which  my  Honourable  Friend  the  Member  for  Weymouth  pro- 
poses for  our  adoption,  would  be  attended  with  many  dangers  

I  perfectly  concur  in  the  observations  of  Mr.  Canning  on  this  subject, 
that  emancipation  must  be  gradual,  and  through  the  planters,  and  that 
if  it  is  not,  it  will  raise  a  flame  only  to  be  extinguished  by  blood  .... 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  safe  to  emancipate  the  slave  all  at  once. 
I  believe  that  emancipation  must  not  only  be  gradual,  but  that  it  must 
be  gradual  by  progressively  diminishing  suffering  and  coercion,  by 
abridging  and  by  lessening  dependence.  We  must  begin  by  light- 
ening the  yoke,  and  proceed,  link  by  link,  in  removing  the  fetters, 
instead  of  striking  them  off  at  once." 

It  is  for  the  Noble  Lord  to  say  why  he  has  changed  his  opinion.  I 
know  that  human  opinions  are  changed  by  time  and  place ;  and  I  am 
equally  aware  that  time  cannot  have  produced  this  effect  in  the  Noble 
Lord's  mind.  I  think,  then,  Sir,  I  have  shewn  that  that  emancipation, 
which  it  has,  throughout,  been  the  object  of  the  Honourable  Gentle- 
man, and  those  who  have  acted  with  him,  to  effect,  has  already  been 
obtained  ;  and  I  now  conjure  the  House  not  to  support  his  present 
amendment,  fraught,  as  it  is,  with  mischief  to  that  great  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  which  so  much  progress  has  been  made.    In  a  financial 
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point  of  view,  it  has  been  shewn  to  be  wholly  devoid  of  all  pretensions 
to  economy.  I  will  not  ask  the  House  to  stand  by  its  resolutions 
further  than  it  feels  disposed  to  do ;  but  let  me  be  permitted  to  re- 
mind it  of  what  took  place  on  the  1  1th  of  June,  when  it  sanctioned 
the  grant  of  20,000,000/.  An  amendment  was  then  moved  by  the 
Honourable  Gentleman,  that  one-half  of  the  said  grant  should  not 
be  paid  until  the  expiration  of  one-half  of  the  period  of  apprentice- 
ship, which  was  then  to  be  twelve  years.  The  House  then  divided,  and 
the  numbers  were,  Ayes,  142  ;  Noes,  277  ;  majority,  135  against  the 
amendment. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary,  that  the  ques- 
tion before  us  is  the  case  of  apprenticeship,  or  no  apprenticeship.  As 
an  advocate  of  the  great  measure  on  which  we  are  now  engaged, — as 
pledged  to  co-operate  in  it  to  the  best  of  my  judgment; — and  as  a 
friend  to  the  colonies,  I  conjure  my  Honourable  Friend,  not  to  press 
his  amendment,  though  he  be  impelled,  as  it  were,  by  a  force  behind 
him,  which  he  can  scarcely  control.  I  conjure  the  House  not  to  sanc- 
tion it, — not  to  destroy  the  whole  of  this  great  plan,  by  shaking  the 
integrity  of  the  understanding  which  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain 
have  entered  into. 

Lord  Viscount  Howick. — 1  have  always  observed,  ever  since  I 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  that  those  who  felt  themselves 
to  be  struggling  against  the  cause  of  justice  and  reason  have  been  in- 
variably ready  to  endeavour  to  support  the  weakness  of  their  argu- 
ments, "by  personal  imputations  against  the  motives  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  opposed,  and  by  sneers,  as  to  the  effect  produced  by  posses- 
sion of  place,  or  absence  from  place.  I  have  so  often  witne&sed  this 
circumstance  ; — I  have  so  frequently  heard  the  most  selfish  motives 
imputed  to  those  whom  1  knew  well  to  be  incapable  of  them : — (I 
remember,  indeed,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Reform  Bill,  that  its  Noble 
author  was  charged  with  having  exempted  Tavistock  and  Calne  from 
the  operation  of  the  disfranchising  provisions  of  that  measure,  under 
the  influence  of  those  motives,)— that  when  similar  attacks  are  made 
upon  myself,  they  can  produce  no  other  effect  than  a  feeling  of  in- 
effable contempt,  pity,  and  compassion. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart. — I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  never  mentioned 
the  motives  of  the  Noble  Lord  ;  I  merely  quoted  from  his  speech. 

Lord  Viscount  Howick. — I  think  that  the  House  will  agree  that 
I  am  quoting  nearly  the  words  of  the  Honourable  Member,  in  attribut- 
ing to  him  the  expression  that  there  were  two  things  which  changed 
the  opinions  of  men, — time,  and  place  ;  that  time  could  not  have  pro- 
duced the  change  which  had  occurred  in  my  opinions ;  and  that  it 
must  have  been  "  place."  I  ask,  whether  that  be  not  an  imputation 
of  motive,  which  the  Honourable  Member  dares  not  adhere  to  ?  Sir, 
1  treat  such  an  imputation  with  the  roost  perfect  scorn.  Nevertheless, 
I  shall  never  seek  to  deny  that,  on  this  question,  there  has  been  a  great 
change  in  my  opinions.  I  am  unwilling  to  trouble  the  House  with  a 
matter  personal  to  myself;  but,  after  an  attack  of  this  kind,  1  may, 
rhaps,  be  excused  if  I  do  so.  On  the  first  occasion  on  which  I 
me  forward  upon  this  Bill,  I  did  state  how  that  change  had  been 
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produced.  Originally  I  adopted  those  views  which  were  so  strongly 
pressed  on  the  West  Indians,  and  which  Mr.  Canning  recommended. 
With  my  Honourable  Friend,  the  Member  for  Weymouth,  I  assented 
to  that  proposition,  which,  indeed,  no  man  can  deny — that  slavery 
ought  to  be  mitigated.  When  it  was  proposed  to  carry  the  resolutions 
then  agreed  to,  into  execution,  I  was  strongly  convinced  that  the 
adoption  of  that  course  was  right;  and  it  was  only  the  decided  failure 
of  the  strenuous  effort  made  to  carry  them  into  effect,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  cause  of  that  failure,  led  me  to  entertain,  afterwards, 
sentiments  of  a  different  character.  I  had,  at  the  commencement  of 
that  period,  maintained  repeated  arguments  on  this  subject  in  favour 
of  my  original  opinions ;  and  nothing  else  than  the  cause  which  I  have 
mentioned  could  have  satisfied  me  that  they  were  wrong.  But  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  tells  me  that  it  is  because  I  am  no  longer  in 
place  that  I  am  the  opponent  of  this  measure  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment. He  little  knows  me,  or  rather  he  knows  me  too  well,  to  sup- 
pose me  capable  of  such  conduct.  I  urged  on  the  Members  of  the 
Government  the  course  which  I  wished  to  be  pursued ;  I  failed,  how- 
ever, in  convincing  them  that  it  was  that  which  they  ought  to  adopt ; 
and  before  1  knew,  in  the  slightest  degree,  of  the  intention  to  appoint 
my  Right  Honourable  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  to  that 
office,  I  resigned  my  situation.  I  appeal  to  my  Noble  Friend  below 
me,  whether,  upon  the  decision  of  the  Government  on  the  question  of 
going  or  not  to  the  full  length  of  emancipation,  I  did  not  resign  office 
some  days  before  the  appointment  of  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  ? 
And  so  auxious  was  I,  that  no  difference  should  appear  between  the  Go- 
vernment and  myself,  that  I  did  not  even  communicate  to  any  one  the 
real  cause  of  my  leaving  office,  but  left  it  to  be  surmised,  that  it  was 
a  change  which  took  place,  because  it  afforded  the  Government  the 
opportunity  of  having  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  colonies  in  this  House,  and  waited  to  the  last  moment, 
— until  the  Government  had  determined  on  their  measures, — before  I 
breathed  a  single  syllable  on  the  subject  of  the  cause  of  my  resign- 
ation. I  think  that  if  I  had  chosen  to  attend  public  meetings— if  I  had 
chosen  to  make  use  of  the  information  which  I  had  obtained  in  office, 
— I  could  have  rendered  it  more  difficult  than  it  has  bee  nfound  to  be 
for  this  scheme  to  be  carried.  I  ask  the  House,  then,  if,  having  re- 
signed because  the  Government  did  not  go  so  far  as  I  wished,  it  was 
not  for  me,  when  their  plan  was  proposed  to  the  House,  to  come  for- 
ward and  state  my  real  opinions  on  this  question  ? 

1  beg  pardon  for  having  so  long  dwelt  on  this  subject,  but  I  do 
think  this  justification  of  myself  was  called  for.  I  have  stated  that  I 
always  observed  that  these  attacks  were  made  by  persons  who  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  in  the  wrong ;  and  a  more  clear  and  decided 
instance  of  this  I  never  witnessed  than  is  afforded  by  the  speech  of  the 
Honourable  Member  who  has  just  sat  down ;  for  not  one  argument 
has  he  adduced  against  this  disposal  of  the  grant  which  my  Honour- 
able Friend,  the  Member  for  Weymouth,  proposes.  The  Honourable 
Gentleman  speaks  of  our  bein£  pledged  otherwise.  As  I  understand 
the  pledge  to  which  Parliament  is  bound,  it  is  this that  20,000,000/. 
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shall  be  given  as  the  equivalent  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves.  I  did 
not  vote  ior  the  grant  of  that  sum  for  this  simple  reason, — that  I 
wished  that  Parliament,  before  it  was  pledged  to  give  the  money, 
should  have  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  consideration  to  be  re- 
ceived. My  Honourable  and  Learned  Friend,  the  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets — one  of  the  most  decided  advocates  of  emancipation, 
—voted,  also,  against  the  grant,  on  the  ground  that  the  House  wa« 
not  pledged  to  anything  in  respect  to  the  apprenticeship,  and  that 
before  he  gave  the  money  he  wished  it  to  be  settled,  that  not  only  the 
term  of  that  apprenticeship,  but  the  conditions  of  it,  should  be  much 
more  favourable  to  the  slave.  The  House  is  pledged  to  certain  reso- 
lutions, but  there  is  nothing  in  those  resolutions  to  prevent  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  grant  now  proposed.  I  contend  that  20,000,000/.  is  ample 
compensation  for  immediate  freedom ;  and  if  part  of  that  freedom  be 
withheld,  what  is  more  fair  than  that  we  should  withhold  part  of  the 
20,000,000/.  ? 

My  Right  Honourable  Friend,  with  that  ingenuity  which  distin- 
guishes him,  has  decoyed  my  Honourable  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Weymouth,  into  a  trap,  as  to  the  10,000,000/.;  the  payment  of  which 
he  would  postpone,  for  a  certain  time,  bearing  interest  during  that 
period.  But  this  is  not  a  material  point  of  the  question.  What  1 
desire  is,  that  the  colonial  legislatures  may  not  have  an  interest  to 
postpone  the  giving  of  the  equivalent  I  cannot  think  that  they  would 
be  so  mad  as  to  shorten  the  period  of  apprenticeship  beyond  what 
would  be  safe ;  but  I  am  anxious  that  they  should  not  fall  into  the  other 
extreme.  There  is  a  strong  temptation  for  them  to  keep  the  gratuitous 
services  of  the  negro  as  long  as  they  can ;  and  1  wish  to  give  them  a 
disposition,  rather  in  the  contrary  direction ;— to  induce  them  to  place 
him  in  a  state  of  complete  freedom.  I  say,  then,  that,  if  20,000,0001. 
be  full  compensation  for  that  entire  freedom,  10,000,000/.  is  an  ample 
return  for  a  portion  only.  But  this  is  not  the  only  consideration  which 
ought  to  influence  us.  We  must  not  forget  that,  if  my  Noble  Friend 
were  to  resolve  to  sweep  away  the  monopoly  of  our  colonies  to-mor- 
row, as  the  produce  of  those  colonies  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
sugar  produce  of  the  world,  there  would  necessarily  be  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  sugar ;  because  you  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer  in  propor- 
tion as  you  increase  the  cost  of  production.  Therefore,  admitting 
that  free  labour  will  not  be  so  productive  as  slave  labour,  the  colonies 
would  not  have  any  claim  to  this  compensation  at  once.  It  is  only 
when  other  countries  could  come  into  competition  with  them,  that  they 
would  have  any  right  to  it. 

But  there  are  other  grounds  for  my  supporting  this  amendment 
My  Honourable  and  Learned  Friend  has  said  very  justly,  that  we  have 
not  complete  security  that  even  that  limited  amount  of  freedom  will 
be  effected,  which  the  Bill  itself  renders  a  necessary  condition  to  the 
obtaining  a  right  to  compensation.  Do  Honourable  Gentlemen  know 
how  wide  a  discretion  is  to  be  vested  in  the  coltfnial  assemblies  ?  Are 
they  aware  that  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  is  to  define  what  is  insolence 
— what  is  indolence — what  is  combination  ?  Now,  those  who  remem- 
ber the  passive  resistance  which  has  occurred  in  Ireland,  and  the  mea- 
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snres  which  were  taken  by  the  legislature  to  overcome  it,  will  recollect 
bow  difficult  it  was  to  define  "  a  combination."  Yet  this  difficult  defi- 
nition is  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica.  They 
are  also  to  frame  the  rules  and  forms  of  procedure  under  which  the 
special  magistrates  are  to  act;  and,  in  short,  so  much  is  left  in  their 
hands,  that  I  cannot  regard  it  as  impossible  that  the  law  may  be  so 
ordained  as  to  punish  the  negro  as  much  as  at  present.  All  barriers 
heretofore  erected  against  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  master,  are  to  be  razed.  The  colonial  legislatures  are  to 
make  provision,  in  every  respect,  for  the  negro, — they  are  to  apportion 
the  articles  of  consumption  to  which  he  is  to  be  entitled  :  all  this  is  to 
be  done  by  them  ;  and,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  can  any  Gentleman 
venture  to  affirm,  that  that  measure  of  freedom  which  we  mean  to  be- 
stow, will  be  really  conferred  on  the  slave  ?  My  Honourable  Friend 
will  say,  that  the  Crown  can  ensure  that  point;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
the  control  of  the  Crown  will  not  be  effectual.  Because,  although,, 
unless  the  colonial  assemblies  have  passed  some  Acts  before  the  1st 
of  June,  slavery  will  be  at  an  end,  yet  there  will  be  nothing  determined 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  master  and  apprentice.  That  is  a  risk  which  I 
cannot  think  of  lightly ;  for,  when  my  Honourable  Friend  comes  to 
look  at  Bills  which  have  been  passed  by  those  legislatures,  he  will,  I 
apprehend,  feel,  that  so  long  as  any  one  of  them  exists  as  law,  slavery 
cannot  be  abolished.  There  is  only  one  more  consideration  of  im- 
portance which  I  shall  notice.  My  Right  Honourable  Friend  asks, 
"Will  you  do  that  which  is  convenient  if  you  know  it  to  be  unjust?** 
Certainly  not,  I  say ;  but  then  I  deny,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have 
stated,  that  there  is  any  injustice  to  the  planter  in  postponing  the  pay- 
ment of  a  part  of  the  grant.  As  to  the  financial  considerations,  I  think 
there  is  so  much  inconvenience  attached  to  the  present  arrangement, 
that  if  we  can  do  so,  we  are  bound  to  postpone  the  payment,  even 
were  there  no  political  considerations  in  favour  of  my  Honourable 
Friend's  motion. 

It  is  of  importance  that  we  should  consider,  that  a  large  falling  off  in 
the  production,  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  must  take  place ;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  put  off  the  expiration  of 
this  period  of  payment  until  those  causes  which  will  produce  that  rise 
of  price  shall  nave  ceased  to  operate.  Another  reason  is,  that  if  we 
raise  this  money  directly  we  can  have  no  possible  advantage  from  the 
diminished  expense  which  I  trust  will  result  from  emancipation. 
When  freedom  is  established  we  can  afford  to  reduce  the  expense  of 
the  colonies ;  but  while  we  have  these  people  in  a  state  of  apprentice- 
ship, we  shall  greatly  increase  them.  I  know  this  is  the  opinion  of 
military  officers  of  the  highest  authority,  who  have  lately  been  serving 
in  the  colonies ;  they  know  you  can  keep  the  slaves  in  order  in  their 

E resent  state,  but  they  think  it  will  be  difficult  when  you  raise  their 
opes,  to  compel  them  to  work  against  their  will;  and  that  to  compel 
them  to  work,  under  such  circumstances,  you  must  have  a  large. force 
stationed  in  the  colonies.  Upon  these  grounds,  thinking,  in  the  first 
place,  that  on  political  considerations  it  will  be  most  advantageous, 
and  that,  on  financial  considerations,  it  will  obviate  very  serious  dif- 
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faculties,  I  shrill  give  my  most  hearty  support  to  the  motion  of  my 
Honourable  Friend,  the  Member  for  Weymouth. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart. — I  beg  to  say  one  word  in  explanation.  1 
should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Noble  Lord. 
I  said  that  his  opinion  had  altered  between  1831  and  1832;  it  was 
the  result  either  of  time  or  place — time  it  could  not  be,  place  it  must 
be.  My  meaning  was,  that  when  the  Noble  Lord  was  in  office,  and 
had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information,  he  supported  tbe 
course  which  is  now  adopted  by  his  Majesty's  Government,  but  that 
when  he  left  office  he  adopted  what  he  had  always  previously  held 
to  be  a  most  dangerous  course.  Any  further  imputation  against  the 
Noble  Lord  I  beg  to  disclaim  most  entirely. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — It  has  been  stated  already, 
that  not  only  was  this  resolution  passed  in  Committee,  but  that  exactly 
the  same  proposition  which  is  now  made  by  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Weymouth  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority  on  a  former  occasion. 
That  division  goes  rather  farther  than  merely  sanctioning  the  vote 
of  t20,(XX),000/.,  because  the  question  having  been  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  they  decided  against  the  propo- 
sition which  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  has  now  made. 
My  Honourable  and  Learned  Friend,  the  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  (Dr.  Lushington,)  in  arguing  this  question,  has  assumed 
that  it  is  the  principal  object  of  the  House  that  emancipation  should 
take  place  immediately,  without  any  intervening  period  of  appren- 
ticeship. Arguing  on  this  ground,  he  has  stated,  that  the  advantage 
we  should  gain  by  adopting  the  proposition  of  the  Honourable  Mem- 
ber for  Weymouth,  would  afford  an  inducement  for  removing  this 
intervening  period  of  apprenticeship.  I  know  that  this  is  the  opi- 
nion of  my  Honourable  and  Learned  Friend  ;  but  I  also  know  that 
it  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  House  ;  because,  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  House  has  been  expressed  in  favour  of  this  period  of  appren- 
ticeship. I  therefore  see  no  great  advantage  which  would  be  derived 
in  this  respect  from  the  adoption  of  the  proposition  of  my  Honour- 
able Friend,  the  Member  for  Weymouth.  Then  what  are  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  whole  of  this  money  is  to  be  granted  ? 
Why,  "  that  such  adequate  and  satisfactory  provision  shall  be  made 
by  law  in  such  colony  for  giving  effect  to  the  present  Act."  My 
Honourable  and  Learned  Friend  has  said,  that  the  colonial  legis- 
latures may  pass  those  laws,  and  that  they  may  appear  very  satis- 
factory j  but  that  without  the  executory  principle  they  will  have 
no  better  effect  than  former  laws  of  the  same  kind.  Why,  I  say 
that  this  Act  itself  secures  the  executory  principle  j  that  the  Im- 
perial Legislature  having  declared  that  the  slaves  shall  be  free  at  a 
certain  time,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures, by  any  course  they  may  adopt,  to  prevent  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object.  We  have  not  only,  therefore,  the  security  that  tbe 
law  to  be  passed  by  the  colonial  legislatures  shall  be  approved  of 
by  the  Parliameut  of  this  country,  but  we  have  this ;  that  they 
must  be  such  as  will  emancipate  the  slave,  because  it  will  be  utterly 
impossible  for  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  colonies,  to  continue 
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to  keep  the  negro  in  a  state  of  slavery  after  the  arrival  of  the  period 
at  which  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain  has  declared  he  shall  be 
free.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
danger.  If  this  Bill  be  passed  on  the  proposed  terms,  the  colonial 
legislatures  will  be  obliged  bond  fide  to  carry  our  resolutions  into 
effect. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  the  speech  of  my  Noble  Friend, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  this  question  in  a  financial  point  of  view, — 
although  I  admit  that  his  arguments  may  have  some  weight,  yet  in 
considering  a  question  of  In  is  magnitude,  it  is  an  object  of  such 
immense  importance  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  that  finan- 
cial questions  become,  when  compared  with  the  great  and  important 
end  proposed,  objects  of  secondary  importance.  If  we  and  the 
House  are  right  in  considering  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  secure 
adoption  of  this  plan,  not  only  that  you  should  have  an  intermediate 
state  of  apprenticeship,  but  the  hearty  and  cordial  concurrence  of 
the  West  India  colonies  themselves,  I  do  think  nothing  could  be  so 
unwise  as,  without  the  strongest  reasons,  to  make  an  alteration 
which  would  be  likely  to  give  such  great  dissatisfaction  in  the 
colonies.  My  Noble  Friend  has  appealed  to  me,  with  reference  to 
the  course  he  has  taken  with  respect  to  this  question.  Sir,  I  am 
bound  to  admit  that  my  Noble  Friend's  conduct  on  this  point  has 
been  quite  straightforward.  He  has  maintained  his  own  opinions, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  Majesty's  Government  not  agreeing  with 
him,  he  at  once  resigned  his  office. 

As  far  as  my  Noble  Friend  has  declared  his  opposition  to  this 
measure,  I  can  make  no  complaint  whatever  of  him.  I  am  not  a 
fair  judge  whether  he  has  been  more  persevering  in  his  opposition 
than  I  could  have  wished,  and,  therefore,  I  have  no  right  to  make 
any  complaint  upon  that  score.  On  a  general  review  of  this  ques- 
tion, I  cannot  support  the  proposition  of  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Weymouth  :  I  think  it  would  have  the  effect  of  placing  his 
Majesty's  Government,  who  have  conducted  this  negotiation  with 
the  West  India  body,  in  a  situation  of  considerable  embarrassment ; 
and,  therefore,  I  hope  and  trust  the  Committee  will  not  agree  to 
this  proposition. 

Mr.  O'Connell. — If  I  did  not  feel  that  this  was  a  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  question,  I  should  not  think  myself  justified  in 
intruding  again  upon  the  House  j  but  I  conceive  that  the  entire 
resolution  will  depend  upon  the  vote  of  to-night.  I  think  the  vote 
of  this  night  will  decide  whether  it  shall  be  carried  into  effect  at  all. 
I  have  no  confidence.  I  do  not  even  know  that  there  has  been  any 
promise  -f  if  there  were  some  promise  from  Gentlemen,  I  would 
believe  it  j  but  I  know  of  no  promise,  on  the  part  of  the  West 
India  body,  not  to  defeat  this  measure.  Every  one  is  aware  that 
I  have  opposed  the  grant  of  2O,O0O,000J.,  which  the  House  has 
decided  shall  be  made.  I  mean  to  raise  no  angry  controversy 
between  myself  and  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  j  indeed,  I 
rather  shrunk  from  it,  when  I  found  that  there  was  something  of 
violence  and  temper  (as  I  thought)  in  the  discussion,  awhile  ago. 
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Therefore,  when  I  spoke  of  the  transition  from  a  loan  of  15,000,000/- 
to  a  grant  of  20,000,000/.,  I  only  meant  to  discuss  deliberately 
whether  the  original  was  a  loan  or  not,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
ascertain,  in  order  to  discover  how  much  the  West  India  proprietors 
had  gained  since  the  original  proposition  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment was  brought  in.  Now,  this  measure  was  introduced  in  order 
to  gratify  the  people  of  England,— 1,300,000  or  1,400,000  people 
called  for  this  measure,— their  object  was,  that  slavery  shoukl  not 
continue  in  any  shape  at  all.  At  first  it  was  suggested  that  com- 
pensation should  be  given  in  the  shape  of  a  loan  of  15,000,000i. — 
a  loan  of  15,000,000/.  to  be  paid  by  the  negroes.  Very  well.  \Vhu 
have  we  now  ?  A  gift  of  30,000,000/.  to  be  paid  by  the  people  of 
England.  Well,  now,  this  is  rather  different.  The  Right  Honour- 
able Secretary  says  this  is  all  the  difference.  To  be  sure — so  it  is  : 
and  a  pretty  great  difference  it  is  to  the  pockets  of  the  people  of 
England.  The  question  I  am  raising,  however,  is  this  : — whether 
it  does  not  make  an  equal  difference  to  the  West  Indians  ? — whe- 
ther, instead  of  a  loan  of  15,000,000/.,  they  do  not  get  a  bonus  of 
•20,000,000/.  ? 

Several  Honourable  Members.— No!  No! 

Mr.  O'Connell. — No?  I  say  they  do.  It  makes  all  that  dif- 
ference to  them.  The  former  sum  was  a  loan  to  the  West  India 
proprietors,  for  they  were  responsible  for  every  shilling-  of  it 
Many  Gentlemen  have  estates  here  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indict, 
and,  if  they  had  not  paid  the  15,000,000/.  back  again  under  the 
former  plan,  their  estates  both  here  and  in  the  colonies  would  have 
been  liable. 

Several  Honourable  Members. — No!  No! 

Mr.  O'Connell. — Well,  then,  West  India  property  would  have 
been  liable.  Would  it  not  r  Whatever  property  was  liable,  they 
must  have  repaid  the  money.  The  Right  Honourable  Secretary 
says,  however,  that  the  negroes  were  to  repay  them.  They  were 
to  pay  them  nothing  j  you  were  to  give  to  the  West  Indian  two 
hours  and  a  half  a-day  additional  labour  from  the  negro :  be  was 
not  responsible  in  any  degree.  The  Honourable  Member  for  Car- 
lisle (Mr.  James)  has  told  us  that  some  negroes  of  his,  have  saved 
as  much  as  200/.  each.  Now,  suppose  an  estate,  with  1000  negroes, 
and  that  they  had  saved  200/.  a-piece.  If  a  fever  or  a  plague  came, 
ami  the  negro  died,  the  fact  of  that  loan  having  been  made  would 
give  no  claim  on  his  property  ;  it  would  not  be  a  debt  on  the  pro- 
perty the  negro  left ;  it  would  not  be  a  debt  on  his  assets  ;  this 
was  to  be  a  loan  merely  on  the  estates  of  the  West  Indians,  which 
they  were  to  repay.  They  would  have  compensation  for  it,  so  long 
as  the  negroes  lived,  if  they  did  survive  twelve  years  each.  Well, 
now,  was  there  ever  anything  so  bountiful?  But  the  transition 
was  magical ; — you  took  away  this  two  hours  and  a  half  a-day. 
I  ask  every  Gentleman,  if  the  limit  you  fixed  had  been  nine  or  ten 
hours  a-day  for  twelve  years,  instead  of  seven  hours  and  a  half,  whe- 
ther the  House  would  not  have  reduced  the  term,  in  all  probability, 
(not  to  six  years,  Ub  the  Government  had  intended,)  but  to  three  or 
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four  years  ?  Well,  then,  how  does  the  case  stand  ?  Why,  you  get 
two  hours  and  a  half  a-day  for  six  years,  for  which  you  give  the 
West  Indian  proprietors  20,000,000/.  sterling.  Now,  I  should  have 
thought,  after  this  transition,  that  they  would  not  have  opposed 
this  Bill,  letter  by  letter,  and  line  by  line — that  they' would  have 
given  up  their  opposition  —  and  that  they  would  have  elevated 
the  negro,  at  once,  to  the  station  of  a  man ;  for,  he  is  not  a  man 
who  is  compelled  to  work  his  daily  task  by  the  cart- whip ; — I  say 
he  is  not  a  man— call  him  what  you  please,  he  is  a  slave.  The 
enormity  of  the  sum  actually  astonishes  one  ;  but,  granting  that,  I 
should  have  expected  to  find  something  like  an  alacrity  and  a  readi- 
ness in  the  West  India  interest — no  running  from  us,  and  trying  to  - 
evade  this  measure.  I  should  have  expected  to  see  some  symptoms 
of  humanity,  at  all  events  j  but  I  see  none  of  the  attributes  of  a  man 
of  common  humanity,  but  the  mere  form  of  human  beings.  Can 
this  be  denied  ?  Why,  you  have  conciliated  only  a  part  of  them  ; 
they  are  only  half  assenting  with  their  20,000,000/.  Jamaica,  with 
Mr.  Burge,  is  protesting  against  you  ; — Trinidad,  with  Mr.  Burnley, 
is  protesting  against  you  j — you  have  bought  no  co-operation  j  and 
if,  in  this  House,  they  will  not  co-operate— if,  in  this  House,  they 
will  not  shew  a  readiness  to  meet  you, — if,  in  this  House,  they  are 
standing  out  for  the  last  half-ounce  of  their  "  pound  of  flesh," — if, 
in  this  House,  they  have  their  scales  to  weigh  the  negro's  flesh  ; — 
what  will  they  be  in  the  West  Indies  ? 

Several  Honourable  Members. — Oh!  Oh! 

Mr.  O'Connell.— I  bear  that  cry  with  astonishment.  Why, 
now,  did  any  one  ever  contemplate  the  situation  of  the  black  man,— 
your  fellow-being,  your  fellow-Christian,  in  many  instances,  writhing 
beneath  the  lasb,  because,  perhaps,  the  fatigue  of  one  day  prevented 
his  toiling  to  the  utmost  extent  of  human  endurance  on  the  next  ? 
Have  you  read  none  of  the  facts  ?  Will  you  tell  me,  when  I  am 
purchasing,  as  one  of  the  British  nation,  for  20,000,000/.  of  money, 
the  common  rights  of  humanity,  I  ought  not  to  expect  a  readiness 
and  co-operation  from  the  West  Indies  ?  I  have  it  not.  Where  is 
it  ?  What  Gentleman  has  seen  it  ?  Will  any  honest  man  in  this 
assembly  say  that  he  has  witnessed  that  readiness  and  co-operation 
in  the  West  India  proprietors  which  we  have  a  fair  right  to  expect  ? 
Has  any  Gentleman  seen  it  from  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica — that 
House  of  Assembly  which  obstinately  and  pertinaciously  refused,  to 
the  very  last  moment,  to  take  the  lash  from  the  back  even  of  women  ? 
When  you  have  given  this  20,000,000/.  what  are  you  to  trust  to  ? 
Not  to  their  promise  or  pledge,  for  they  have  made  none.  What  will 
be  the  consequence  ?  You  will  have  an  act  of  the  colonial  legis- 
lature, and  in  six,  twelve,  or  eighteeu  months,  there  will  be  a  dis- 
puted question ;  then  there  will  be  a  Committee }  then  there  will 
be  a  factory  inquiry ;  then  a  Commission  to  the  West  Indies  to 
inquire  into  facts  j  and  at  the  end  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years, 
you  will  ascertain,  after  going  to  an  enormous  expense,  that  your 
legislation  has  proved  utterly  ineffectual.  What  do  we  require, 
then  ;    That  half  the  money — ten  shillings  in  the  pound — shall  be 
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paid  in  the  first  instance  j  and  tbat  the  other  half  shall  not  be  paid 
until  you  have  ascertained  that  the  colonial  legislature  will  keep  to 
their  share  of  the  bargain.  That  is  all  we  require.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  people  of  England  are  to  be  deluded, — whether 
their  money  is  to  be  given  away  without  their  getting  anything  for 
it,  or  whether  you  are  to  get  a  satisfactory  Act  of  Parliament  in 
return  ?  If  you  suspend  the  payment  of  this  10,000,000/.  of  the 
20,000,000/.,  what  will  happen?  They  will  shorten  the  appren- 
ticeship j  you  will  give  a  stimulus  to  humanity,  and  they  will  put 
an  end  to  it.  The  Noble  Lord  said  the  other  night  that  he  ex- 
pected the  West  Indians  would  find  it  their  interest  to  shorten  the 
period  of  apprenticeship.  Now,  I  say,  make  it  their  interest  to 
do  so.  Give  them  10,000,000/.  as  a  temptation.  1  do  hope,  under 
these  circumstances,  that  the  House  will  agree  to  the  motion  of  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth. 

Mr.  James. — As  the  manner  in  which  the  Honourable  and  Learned 
Gentleman  has  alluded  to  an  observation  which  fell  from  me, 
might  perhaps  have  the  effect  of  misrepresenting  what  I  have  said 
relative  to  some  negroes  I  possessed,  being  worth  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  I  am  sure  the  House  will  indulge  me  with  a  very 
few  words  in  explanation.  The  best  security  that  I  shall  detain 
the  House  for  only  a  very  few  moments  is,  that  I  am  no  lawyer. 
I  have  not  received  a  brief  from  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  to  special 
plead  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  O  Connkll. — If  the  Honourable  Member  means  me  

Mr.  James. — I  alluded  to  no  individual,  in  particular.  1  said 
that  I  had  not  received  a  brief  from  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  to 
special  plead  upon  this  subject.  Being  no  lawyer,  of  course  I  can- 
not be  expected  to  compete  with  lawyers  in  debate,  much  less  with 
the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  for  Dublin,  highly  charac- 
terised as  he  is,— 1  will  not  say  as  the  best  orator  in  this  House, 
but  peculiarly  distinguished,  as  he  is, — as  an  orator.  Now  I  think 
the  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  has  either  unintentionally 
misunderstood,  or  else  he  has  chosen  wilfully  to  misrepresent  my 
argument.  I  stated  that  some  negroes  I  possessed  had  made  con- 
siderable sums  (which  is  perfectly  true)  by  cultivating  their  pro- 
vision-grounds, by  rearing  mangoes,  and  other  articles,  which  they 
have  taken  to  market.  The  tenor  of  my  argument  went  to  shew 
that,  in  spite  of  many  evils  incidental  to  the  system,  the  situation 
of  the  negroes  throughout  the  West  India  colonies  is,  in  many 
respects,  far  better  than  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
this  country.  This  I  will  undertake  to  say — that  if  the  labouring 
classes  in  Ireland  were  half  as  well  off,  the  Honourable  and  Learned 
Gentleman's  power,  as  an  agitator,  would  be  at  an  end.  Othello's 
occupation  would  be  gone, — 

And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
Leave  not  the  rent  behind. 

Mr.  Leproy. — I  conjure  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth 
to  persist  in  his  amendment,  which  I  shall  most  heartily  support. 
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Mr.  O'Rjeilly. — I  wish  to  trouble  the  House  by  saying  a  few 
words  in  explanation  of  the  vote  I  shall  give  upon  this  occasion, 
and  I  can  assure  it  that  they  shall  be  rery  few  indeed.  I  am  one 
of  those,  Sir,  who  voted  for  a  compensation  of  20,000,000/.  and  for 
the  seven  years'  apprenticeship.  I  did  so,  not  because  I  thought 
the  seven  years'  apprenticeship  was  necessary  for  the  advantage  of 
the  slave,  but  because  I  saw  no  chance  of  getting  better  terms. 
I  feel  myself  called  upon,  however,  before  that  sum  of  20,000,000/. 
be  paid,  to  endeavour  to  secure  to  the  slaves  the  whole  benefit  of 
that  measure  of  which  I  am  the  humble  advocate.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, support  the  amendment  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Wey- 
mouth, not  doubting  that  his  Majesty's  Government  are  perfectly 
sincere,  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  the  performance  of  the  terms  of 
the  bargain.  But  I  have  made  no  bargain  whatever  with  the  West 
India  proprietors.  The  only  bargain  I  have  made  is  one  with  the 
Author  of  my  being,  to  discharge  my  duty  in  this  House  as  a  con- 
scientious man.  I  will  not  pay  any  part  of  this  compensation  until 
it  is  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  freedom 
which  this  House  has  declared  that  the  slave  shall  enjoy,  shall  be 
actually  enjoyed  by  the  whole  of  the  slave  population.  I  will  not 
trouble  the  House  any  further.  I  should  not  have  troubled  the 
House  even  thus  much,  if  I  had  not  heard  it  stated,  from  the 
highest  authority  on  the  Ministerial  Benches,  that  part  of  the  con- 
sideration given  for  the  purchase  of  the  freedom  of  the  slave  was, 
the  term  of  the  apprenticeship  j  from  which  opinion  I  altogether 
and  entirely  dissent. 

Mr.  Robert  Gordon. — I  am  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
subject,  because  I  have  a  deep  and  important  interest  connected 
with  this  question.  I  have  never  attempted  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
1  am  a  West  India  proprietor.  Whatever  disgrace  may  have  been 
attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  that  character  by  Honourable  Mem- 
bers, I  must  bear  my  portion  of  it.  I  feel  that  the  House  has 
already  determined  that  slavery  must  be  abolished.  From  the 
moment  the  resolutions  were  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies,  in  my 
opinion  slavery  was  actually  abolished.  I  would,  therefore,  ask 
whether,  having  gained  one  part  of  the  contract,  and  abolished 
slavery,  the  House  is  disposed  to  depart  from  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  contract,  with  regard  to  the  compensation  which  is  to  be 
given  to  the  West  India  proprietors  ?  I  understand,  from  the  mur- 
mur which  has  just  escaped  from  the  House,  that  the  argument 
against  this  proposition  is,  that  they  have  already  granted  20,000,000/. 
1  am  aware  of  that ;  but  here  is  a  proposition  to  defer  the  payment 
of  a  portion  of  that  sum  until  the  period  of  apprenticeship  shall 
have  expired.  I  would  ask  the  House,  whether  it  be  not  desirable 
to  obtain,  in  carrying  into  effect  this  great  arrangement,  the  con- 
currence of  the  West  India  legislatures  ?  Now,  I  would  also  ask, 
what  can  shew  a  greater  distrust  on  the  part  of  this  House,  of  the 
intentions  of  those  legislative  assemblies,  than  retaining  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  sum  to  be  granted  to  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors, by  way  of  compensation,  lest  they  should  not  fulfil  their 
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share  of  the  bargain  ?  I  entreat  the  Committee  carefully  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  the  motion.  I  am  not  merely  connected  with  the 
colonies  by  property  ;  I  have  several  near  and  dear  friends  and  re- 
lations resident  in  them ;  and  I  do  anticipate  that  the  most  alarm- 
ing consequences  will  result  from  any  appearance,  on  the  part  of 
this  House,  of  an  intention  not  to  keep  faith  with  the  West  India 
proprietors.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  preserving  our  faith,  of  main- 
taining our  own  consistency,  and  of  doing  that  which  we  have  vir- 
tually promised  to  do,  that  1  hope  the  House  will  now  deal  liberal!? 
and  fairly  j  and  that,  without  any  unnecessary  restriction,  they  will 
grant  this  sum,  which  is  not  more  than  a  moderate  compensation  to 
the  West  India  proprietors  for  the  losses  they  will  sustain. 

Lord  Viscount  Sanoon. — I  beg  the  House  to  recollect  that  this 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  economy,  in  any  way.  Let  no  man  think 
that  he  is  advancing  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  by  paying-  the 
interest  of  this  sum  in  one  shape,  and  not  in  another.  Let  him  con- 
sider that  the  question  is,  how  can  this  money  best  be  disposed  of, 
with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  the  object  which  this  House  and 
the  country  have  in  view  ?  No  one  doubts  the  fact,  that  it  is  ia 
our  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  British  colonies.  But  can  we 
establish  a  better  system,  without  the  assistance  of  the  proprietors 
of  land  in  those  colonies  ?  It  is  impossible.  Now,  what  is  the 
best  mode  of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  those  colonies  ?  Is  it  by 
shrinking  from  the  terms  of  our  own  bargain  ?  Is  such  a  course  of 
proceeding  likely  to  overcome  those  prejudices,  and  those  interests, 
which  are,  undoubtedly,  concerned  in  this  great  question  ?  I  rest  the 
question  solely  and  singly  upon  this ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  economy  ; 
it  is  a  question  of  the  best  mode  of  attaining  our  object. 

I  do  hope  and  trust  that,  in  considering  this  question,  the  Hou$e 
will  not  take  a  lesson  from  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  for 
Dublin.    I  have  often  heard  that  Honourable  and  Learned  Gentle- 
man talk  of  conciliation — I  have  never  seen  him  do  a  single  act — 
I  have  never  heard  him  utter  a  single  word, — which  could  lead  to 
that  result.    Is  it  with  a  view  to  conciliation,  that  the  Honourable 
and  Learned  Member  talks  of  weighing  in  the  scales  the  negro's 
flesh  and  blood  ?    Is  it  with  a  view  to  conciliation  that  the  Honour- 
able and  Learned  Member  makes  use  of  other  figures  of  speech 
equally  appropriate,  and  equally  correct  ?    Is  it  with  a  view  to  con- 
ciliation that  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  has  (as  be  has 
done)  mis-stated  the  whole  course  of  this  transaction,  from  beginning 
to  end, — that  he,  as  a  lawyer,  has  taken  upon  himself  to  mis-state 
the  conditions  of  the  grant,  declaring  in  the  lirst  instance,  that  it  was 
advanced  on  the  credit  of  British,  as  well  as  West  India  property,— 
and  that  he  has  gone  on  to  repeat,  over  and  over  again,  tuque  ad 
nauseam,  all  the  declarations,  and  all  the  mis-statements  which  have 
been  made  use  of  upon  this  subject, — after  it  has  been  most  clearly 
explained  to  him  that  this  was  always  a  grant,  as  regarded  the  West 
India  proprietors?   The  whole  question  was — whether  the  negro 
should  pay  the  interest,  or  the  British  Parliament  ?    In  the  first  place, 
the  interest  was  to  be  paid  by  the  West  India  proprietor— he  was  to 
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pay  the  slave  for  his  whole  time.  I  believe  that  plan  would  not  have 
worked  well,  either  for  the  colonies  or  for  the  planters,  although, 
according  to  that  scheme,  the  proprietor  would  have  received  com- 
pensation for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  his  estate  at  the  rate 
of  (JO/,  per  head.  I  believe  the  calculation  was  not  very  nicely  ad- 
justed, and  therefore  it  is  better  that  the  proprietors  should  receive  a 
smaller  sum  on  other  terms. 

Now  let  us  not  increase  the  embarrassment  of  this  question  by 
raking  up  all  the  inflammatory  matter  which  can  be  collected  by  the 
industry  of  those  who  look  to  the  transactions  of  former  years.  Let 
us  consider  ourselves  embarked  with  one  heart,  and  one  soul,  in  the 
great  object  of  converting  slavery  into  freedom.  Do  not  let  us 
follow  the  example  of  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  for 
Dublin, — who  talks  so  much  of  "  conciliation."  I  appeal  to  the 
House,  whether,  ever  since  that  Honourable  aud  Learned  Member 
has  had  a  seat  in  this  House,  he  has  done  anything  to  promote  that 
object?  The  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  has  accused  the 
West  India  proprietors  of  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way.  Now  I 
tell  that  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  that  this  is  not  the  fact. 
I  confidently  ask  the  House  whether  it  is  j  whether  they  have  taken 
a  single  division  in  which  they  were  not  supported  by  his  Majesty's 
Government — whether  they  have  not  contented  themselves  with 
making  observations  on  those  parts  of  the  plan  which  did  not  in 
their  minds  tend  to  promote  the  great  object  in  view  ?  It  is  plain 
common-sense  that  the  moment  slave-emancipation  is  determined 
on, — and  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  now  certain, — the  interests 
of  the  planters  are  thenceforward  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
colonies,  for  on  the  future  good  order  and  well  being  of  those  colonies 
the  whole  value  of  their  remaining  property  must  hereafter  abso- 
lutely depend  ;  therefore  if  we  have  no  reliance  on  the  good  feeling 
and  humanity  of  the  West  India  proprietors,  we  may  place  implicit 
reliance  upon  what  it  is  their  interest  to  do.  I  shall  now  sit  down, 
begging  the  House  to  be  on  its  guard  against  the  representations  of 
the  advocates  of  conciliation. 

Mr.  O'Connell. — I  did  not  say  one  word  about  conciliation.  I 
think  conciliation  is  impossible,  as  regards  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors,— at  least,  I  know  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  conciliating 
them,  and  that  is  by  conciliating  their  interests.  Really,  I  do  not 
know  what  right  the  Noble  Lord  has  to  make  an  attack  upon  roe  ; 
but  I  presume  that  he  supposes  that  such  attacks  are  popular  in  this 
House,  and  therefore  he  has  indulged  in  the  one  which  he  has  just 
concluded.  The  Noble  Lord  talks  of  my  being  the  advocate  of 
conciliation.  I  will  tell  the  Noble  Lord  what  I  am  not  the  advocate 
of — I  have  never  stood  up  in  this  House  to  protect  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption— atrocious  bribery,  and  atrocious  corruption. 

Several  Honourable  Members. — Oh !  Oh!  Oh! 

Mr.  O'Connell. — Then  let  the  Noble  Lord  keep  himself  quiet. 

Many  Honourable  Members. — Order!  Order!  Chair!  Chair! 

Mr.  O'Connell. — I  do  not  think  the  Noble  Lord  has  any  right 
to  the  call  of  "  order."    The  House  heard  him.    Let  them  hear 
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me.  Who  called  for  order  against  the  Noble  Lord  ?  Am  I  to  ije 
told  that  the  Noble  Lord  is  to  enter  into  the  whole  of  my  con- 
duct, and  that  I  am  not  to  point  out  a  single  transaction  of  his  ?  I 
will  suppose  the  Noble  Lord  was  most  conscientious  in  defending 
the  freemen  of  Liverpool.  I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  he  was 
conscientiously  convinced  that  they  were  the  most  innocent  of  all 
human  beings.  If  the  Noble  Lord  had  succeeded,  however,  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  Why,  the  grossest  acts  of 
corruption  and  bribery  that  ever  degraded  human  nature,  would 
never  have  been  punished.  Let  the  Noble  Lord  now  take  his  con- 
ciliation" out  of  that.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  say,  tha: 
when  the  Noble  Lord  has  done  as  much  for  his  country  as  I  have 
done  for  mine  

Several  Honourable  Members. — Oh  !  Oh !  Oh  !    Hear  him  ! 

Mr.  0*Connell. — Yes,  when  the  Noble  Lord  has  done  as  mucb 
for  his  country  as  I  have  done  for  mine,  I  may  forgive  his  inaccuracr. 
Well,  but  the  Honourable  Member  for  Carlisle  (Mr.  James)  was 
also  good  enough  to  read  me  a  lecture.  I  have  not  said  one  word 
in  disparagement  of  that  Honourable  Gentleman;  I  said,  that  he 
hail  affirmed  he  had  negroes  who  had  saved  as  much  as  200/.  each. 

Mr.  James.— Some. 

Mr.  O  Connell.— What  ? 

Mr.  James. — Some. 

Mr.  O' Con nell. — Oh  !  some.    Not  all.    Well,  200/.  is  a  great 
deal  of  money.    The  Honourable  Gentleman  then  drew  a  com- 
parison, which  rather  surprised  me,  because  I  really  thought  he 
was  a  brother  radical  of  mine  j  but  I  find  him  now  contrasting  the 
situation  of  the  negro,  who  is  subject  to  the  lash  from  the  moment 
he  is  born  to  the  day  of  his  death,  with  the  situation  of  the  unfor- 
tunate peasant  of  Ireland.    Oh  !  I  tell  him,  that  all  the  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  his  negroes  put  together  would  not  induce  one  of  those 
unfortunate  peasants  to  give  up  his  right  of  looking  his  fellow-man 
— his  fellow-freeman — in  the  face.    Why,  I  might  have  expected 
to  hear  this  from  a  practised  advocate  of  slavery  j  but  to  hear  a 
Gentleman,  a  practised  reformer,  the  advocate  of  liberty  and  equality, 
coming  forward  and  telling  me  that  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  even, 
can  be  compared  with  the  negro,  certainly  does  surprise  me  exceed- 
ingly.    Sir,  I  repudiate  the  comparison  with  the  utmost  respect  to 
the  Honourable  Gentleman,  but  with  the  utmost  contempt  for  the 
theoretical  comparison.    Now,  turning  again  to  the  Noble  Lord,  1 
repeat  that  I  did  not  say  one  word  of  conciliation  ;  I  said  you  could 
get  nothing  from  the  West  Indians,  unless  you  carried  the  whip  in 
your  hand.    When  we  object  to  this  proceeding,  we  are  told,  "  Pay 
your  money,  and  put  your  confidence  in  their  honour  and  integrity." 
Now,  I  ask,  is  this  an  English  mode  of  dealing  >    Does  an  English 
merchant  go  to  market  and  say  to  another,  "  I  will  pay  you  the 
entire  of  your  money,  it  is  only  20,000,000/. — only  20,000,000/.— I 
will  not  put  you  in  a  passion  by  supposing,  for  a  moment,  that  yoa 
will  not  repay  me,  and  that  you  will  not  fulfil  your  part  of  the  bar- 
gain."   Why,  the  present  generation  might  perish  in  six  years; 
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would  their  successors  fulfil  tbe  terms  of  the  bargain  ?  1  do  not, 
however,  put  the  case  upon  that  argument ;  I  put  it  on  the  broad 
principle,  that  you  are  called  upon  to  grant  20,000,000/.,  and  that 
you  ought  to  take  care  that  you  get  some  value  received  before  you 
let  the  money  go  out  of  your  hands. 

Lord  Viscount  Sandon. — Perhaps  I  may  be  here  allowed  to  say 
one  word.  I  cannot  complain  of  the  attack,  however  severe,  which 
the  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  for  Dublin  has  made  upon  me, 
and  which  he  perhaps  considered  applicable  to  the  present  occasion  ; 
although,  possibly,  as  he  was  the  first  person  to  attack  all  those  who 
arc  in  any  degree  connected  with  the  West  India  interests,  I  was  not 
to  blame  in  saying  what  I  did  with  respect  to  him.  With  regard 
to  the  election  for  Liverpool,  which  he  has  alluded  to,  I  say  that  the 
subsequent  investigation  has  fully  proved  what  I  contended  for — has 
fully  proved  the  purity  of  those  for  whom  I  stood  up.  I  never  con- 
tended that  there  were  not  ancient  transactions,  the  purity  of  which 
would  not  stand  examination  :  I  placed  the  question  on  this  ground 
solely — I  said,  that  the  last  three  elections  had  been  perfectly  pure  j 
and  I  reiterate  the  assertion  now,  even  with  more  confidence  than  I 
did  before  the  investigation  took  place.  Whether  the  Honourable 
and  Learned  Member,  in  his  sense  of  radical  justice,  thinks  it  just  to 
visit  the  present  generation  with  the  sins  of  the  past,  I  know  not.  I 
am  no  judge  of  radical  justice.  1  say  that,  when  slave  emancipation 
becomes  law  in  the  colonies,  you  take  away  from  the  proprietors  a 
portion  of  their  property,  and  they  have  a  just  claim  for  compensation. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — Before  the  Committee  come  to  a  di- 
vision upon  this  question,  I  wish  to  trouble  it  with  a  few  words,  to 
prevent  any  misapprehension  upon  the  subject.  The  Honourable 
and  Learned  Member  for  Dublin,  who  was  not  present  during  the 
first  few  hours  of  this  discussion,  but  who,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
half-hour,  has  made  two  speeches — I  believe  three — under  a  state  of 
considerable  excitement,  has  not,  with  tbe  exception  of  repeating 
the  words  "  twenty  millions/'  for  about  as  many  times,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  uttered  a  single  word  bearing  upon  the  question 
before  the  House.  The  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  has  gone 
into  every  topic  which  could  irritate  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
country  against  the  West  India  proprietors:  he  has  talked  about 
the  terrors  of  the  lash,  the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  all  those  topics 
which  his  ingenuity  and  his  eloquence  know  so  well  how  to  bring 
forward,  and  to  adorn  j  but,  on  the  main  question  before  the  House, 
not  a  single  word  has  fallen  from  the  Honourable  and  Learned 
Member.  I  will,  therefore,  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee, 
briefly  and  plainly  state  what  is  the  question  under  consideration. 
The  Honourable  and  Learned  Member  has  referred,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  plan  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  as  it  was  originally 
introduced  j  any  deviation  from  which,  in  the  subsequent  progress 
of  this  measure,  has  not,  and  cannot  have,  the  smallest  bearing 
upon  the  question  which  is  now  before  the  House.  I  wish  to  go 
back  no  further  than  this. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  only  to  the  Bill  now 
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before  tbe  House,  and  to  the  resolutions  to  which  the  House  has 
already  assented.    Whether  the  sum,  originally,  was  15,000,000/.  or 
20,000,000/.— whether  it  was  originally  a  loan  or  a  grant — has  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  question,  whether,  having  voted 
20,000,000/.,  we  shall  pay  20,000,000/.,  or  reserve  a  portion  of  that 
sum  until  a  future  period  ?    Now  in  the  first  instance,  my  Honour- 
able Friend  behind  me  (Mr.  Fowell  Buxton)  admitted — and  I  thank 
him  for  the  admission-— that  there  was  one  point  on  which  the  House 
distinctly,  broadly,  plainly,  and  unequivocally  pledged  itself.  What 
was  that  point?    A  money  grant.    My  Honourable  and  Learned 
Friend  paid  me  the  compliment,  in  the  early  part  of  this  debate,  of 
saying  that  I  had  proved  myself  an  able  tactician,  because  there  was 
one  point  so  fixed,  that  the  House  could  not  recede  from  it ;  and 
that  point,  fixed  by  the  resolution,  and  confirmed  by  the  discussions 
in  Committee,  is  this — that  this  House  is  to  pay  20,000,000/.  for  what 
it  is  to  obtain  from  the  West  India  body — the  abolition  of  slavery. 
1  bind  my  Honourable  and  Learned  Friend  to  his  own  admission. 
But  then,  says  my  Honourable  and  Learned  Friend,  there  was  a  point 
which  was  left  indefinite,  and  that  was,  the  period  of  the  duration  of 
the  apprenticeship.    1  grant  it  was.    I  stated  as  much,  when  I  pro- 
posed those  resolutions.    When  the  proposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  was  brought  forward,  I  stated  that  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation fixed,  was  20,000,000/. ;  and  that  the  remaining  point 
proposed,  which  was  left  almost  indefinite  and  unfixed,  was  the 
period  of  the  apprenticeship,  which  was  proposed  to  be  twelve  years. 
That  which  I  stated  was  unfixed,  and  indefinite,  has  been  altered,  it 
is  true  ;  but  in  what  sense  ?    In  favour  of  the  view  taken  by  my 
Honourable  and  Learned  Friend  ;  the  period  of  apprenticeship  having 
been  shortened  by  one-half.    Then,  I  say,  when  the  House  adopted 
those  resolutions,  when  they  adopted  a  period  of  apprenticeship— 
for  to  a  period  of  apprenticeship  my  Honourable  and  Learned 
Friend  will  not  deny  it  did  bind  itself — I  say,  this  House,  (if 
not  strictly,  and  technically,  yet  in  all  fairness  and  equity  of  dealing 
with  the  West  India  colonies),  have  gone  a  long  way  to  bind  them- 
selves to  a  certain  and  fixed  payment  of  20,000,000/.  for  a  period 
of  apprenticeship  adopted  not  long  since.    Let  me  beg  to  remind 
the  Committee — it  has  been  mentioned  before,  but  several  Gentle- 
men have  come  in  since  the  debate  commenced — that  this  is  no 
new  question  ;  this  is  not  a  question  which  had  not  been  discussed 
when  we  sent  out  the  resolutions  to  the  colonies  ;  this  is  not  a 
question  of  which  the  House  was  ignorant  when  it  proceeded  to 
the  discussion  of,  and  when  it  passed,  those  resolutions  about  tbe 
very  question  now  mooted  by  the  amendment  of  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Weymouth,  which  question  was  actually  then  raised  as 
an  amendment  upon  those  resolutions,  and  was  negatived  by  a  ma- 
jority of  277  to  142.    Well  then,  Sir,  these  resolutions  having  gone 
out  to  the  colonies,  together  with  accounts  of  our  debates  on  this 
subject,  is  this,  or  is  this  not,  a  question  on  which  the  West  India 
proprietors  have  a  right  to  say, — "  Not  only  did  you  bind  yourselves 
to  this  amount  of  money  ;  not  only  did  you  bind  yourselves  to  this 
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period  of  apprenticeship  j  but  you  bound  yourselves  by  a  majority 
of  two  to  one,  that  the  payment  should  be  immediate,  and  that 
whatever  steps  you  took  should  not  be  postponed — not  that  payment 
of  one-half  of  the  amount  should  be  postponed  to  six  years  hence. 
We  have  the  pledge  of  Parliament  that  the  amount  of  20,000,000/. 
shall  be  paid :  and  if  that  amount  be  not  paid,  you  are  forfeiting 
the  terms  of  our  agreement."  Then  I  call  upon  you  to  fulfil  that 
pledge,  and  I  say,  if  you  do  not  fulfil  it  to  the  very  letter,  the 
West  India  proprietors  have  a  right  to  complain :  you  having  no 
charge  against  them  of  want  of  faith,  or  cordiality  in  entering  into 
this  arrangement,  and  you  having  bound  yourselves  to  a  fixed  and 
definite  payment.  You  have  voted  that  the  payment  to  be  made  to 
the  West  India  colonies  shall  amount  to  20,000,000/.  Then  I  ask 
you,  will  you,  by  postponing  a  part  of  that  payment  for  six  years, 
in  effect  reduce  it  from  20,000,000/.  to  16,000,000/. — will  you,  by  a 
side-wind,  diminish  the  amount  you  have  openly  and  plainly  pledged 
yourselves  to  grant  >  I  know  not  how  other  Gentlemen  may  feel  on 
this  subject,  but  I  feel  it  due  to  myself,  and  the  House,  to  state  at 
once  plainly  and  openly,  that  I  do  consider  the  vote  to  which  we  are 
about  to  come,  as  one  of  the  greatest  importance, — of  the  greatest 
importance  as  affecting  the  pledges  given  by  the  Government,  and  as 
affecting  the  situation  in  which  we  as  a  Government  now  stand*  The 
Honourable  and  Learned  Member  for  Dublin  has  said,  that  this  is  so 
important  a  question,  that  the  whole  issue  of  the  Bill  rests  upon  your 
decision,  which  may  endanger  the  fate  of  the  Bill.  I  echo  these  words, 
and  I  say — and  I  say  it  with  no  feeling  but  that  in  which  I  am  bound 
to  state,  frankly  and  fairly,  my  own  views,  before  this  question 
comes  to  a  division — that,  by  adopting  the  recommendation  of  the 
Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth,  you  so  endanger  the  passing  of 
this  Bill,  unless,  indeed,  the  Honourable  Gentleman  is  prepared 
to  take  the  Bill  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  incur  the  responsibility 
of  carrying  it  forward.  I  ask  no  Gentleman  to  assent  to,  or  dis- 
sent from,  the  propriety  of  this  course  of  proceeding;  but  I 
state  the  course  which,  in  my  own  view  of  the  case,  1  think  we 
should  be  bound  to  adopt.  I  have  seen  the  progress  of  this  Bill 
with  deep  anxiety ;  I  looked  at  it  before  it  was  brought  forward, 
as  a  question,  the  final  success  of  which,  if  not  absolutely  hopeless, 
was,  at  the  same  time,  surrounded  with  such  difficulties,  as  almost 
presented  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  final  and  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  this  great  question.  One  by  one  I  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  those  difficulties  disappear,  or  diminish,— 
gradually, — step  by  step ;  throughout  this  Bill  I  have  seen  parties 
approximating  more  and  more  to  one  another,  and  the  difficulties 
becoming  less  formidable.  The  hopes  of  carrying  the  measure  to 
a  successful  issue  have,  consequently,  grown  more  and  more  strong, 
and  have  given  me  more  and  more  lively  satisfaction.  1  hope  I  may 
say  that  they  have  afforded  some  satisfaction  to  myself,  individually, 
as  having  been  the  humble  instrument  of  bringing  the  question  to  a 
successful  termination.  I  confess,  then,  Sir,  that  1  perceive,  with 
the  deepest  disappointment  and  mortification,-— not  on  my  own  part 
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alone,  but  still  with  the  deepest  disappointment  and  mortificatio  — 
the  consequences  which  much  result,  if,  on  a  point  of  this  kind,  all 
our  efforts  should  finally  fail  of  success.  I  do  entreat  the  Committee 
well  to  consider  what  course  they  are  taking  before  they  reverse 
a  decision  already  adopted  by  this  House,  by  a  majority  of  two  to 
one — before  they  endanger  the  passing  of  a  measure  of  as  great  im- 
portance, I  will  venture  to  say,  as  any  that  has  ever  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  and  upon  which,  with  all  the 
difficulties,  and  all  the  objections  which  may  be  raised,  or  made,  in 
this  House,  I  sincerely  believe  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  of 
England  are  cordially  and  irremovably  set. 

The  Committee  divided,  when  the  numbers  were — 

For  the  original  clause    144 

For  the  amendment   93 

Majority  in  favour  of  the  original  clause  51 
The  clause  was  then  agreed  to. 
Clause  42.— 

Mr.  Philpotts. — I  beg  to  submit  to  the  Right  Honourable  Se- 
cretary, that  it  would  be  much  more  just  and  fair  that  the  average 
value  of  the  slaves  should,  instead  of  being  calculated  up  only  to 
1827,  be  brought  up  to  1832 ;  because  certain  circumstances  have 
occasioned  a  considerable  deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  slaves  io 
some  of  our  colonies,  within  the  last  few  years.  This  proposition  is 
founded  in  justice  and  equity  j  and  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  will  not  object  to  accede  to  it. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — If  I  understand  the  objection  of  the 
Honourable  Gentleman,  it  is,  that  the  average  value,  instead  of 
being  calculated  up  to  the  latest  period,  should  be  taken  up  only  to 
1827.  Now,  Sir,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate,  with 
any  accuracy,  the  value  of  the  slaves  during  the  period  to  which  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  has  referred.  But  there  is,  I  apprehend, 
another  unanswerable  objection  :  in  point  of  fact,  our  object  is  not 
to  ascertain  any  fixed,  positive  value,  but  to  ascertain  the  relative 
value  as  between  one  island  and  another.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  how  much  each  slave  may  be  worth  at  this  time,  or 
five  or  ten  years  ago,  but  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  in  what  manner 
this  large  sum  of  20,000,0002.  ought  to  be  divided.  It  certainly  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  the  plain,  straightforward  course  is,  to  get  at  the 
value  in  each  colony,  up  to  the  latest  period  at  which  you  can  ascer- 
tain it,  uninfluenced  by  the  measures  we  are  about  to  bring  forward. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  more  ad- 
visable to  adhere  to  the  first  proposition,  than  to  that  which  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  has  just  suggested,  for  which  I  think  he  has 
not  given  any  very  satisfactory  reason. 

,  Mr.  Philpotts. — I  will  only  ask  the  House  whether  it  is  fair  to 
the  colonies,  to  take  the  average  from  1808  to  1812,  from  1813  to 
1818,  from  1819  to  1822,  and  from  1823  to  1827  j  stopping  there 
and  taking  no  other  average  ? 
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The  clause  was  agreed  to  j  as  were  Clauses  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48, 
49,  50,  51,52,  53,  and  54. 

The  remaining  clauses,  verbal  amendments  being  made,  and  blanks 
filled  up,  were  agreed  to. 

Two  new  clauses  were  brought  up  by  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley, 
and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  wish  to  add  a  clause  to  the  Bill  which, 
I  trust,  will  meet  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  House.  It 
runs  thus : — "  And  be  it  enacted  that  in  all  cases  of  doubt  that 
may  arise  on  this  Act,  or  parts  thereof,  that  construction  shall  be 
adopted  which  is  most  favourable  to  the  liberty  of  the  apprenticed 
negroes.'' 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart. — For  ray  own  part,  Sir,  I  think  there  are 
great  doubts  as  to  whether  this  clause  will  meet  with  the  unanimous 
approbation  of  the  House,  when  the  Honourable  Gentleman  has  not 
condescended  to  assign  one  single  reason  for  adopting  it. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — There  is  this,  which  I  think  a  good 
reason,  that  the  practice  I  propose  to  adopt  is  universally  pursued  in 
the  Spanish  colonies. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  do  not  wish  to  negative  the  Honour- 
able Member  s  motion  j  and,  if  he  will  allow  me  time  to  consider  of 
his  clause,  I  may  not  object  to  adopting  its  principle. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  then  withdrew  the  clause. 

Mr.  Wilks.— I  wish  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  preamble  of 
the  Bill,  which  shall  express  the  necessity  for  providing  for  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  education  of  the  negroes  to  be  emancipated  j  but  if 
it  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Ri^ht  Honourable  Gentleman  opposite, 
I  shall  postpone  doing  so  till  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill.  There  is 
another  point,  also,  to  which  1  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House.  By  the  56th  clause,  the  last  Toleration  Act  applicable  to 
the  people  of  England  is  properly  extended  to  the  colonies  ;  but  that 
Act  does  not  quite  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case,  there.  Churches 
and  chapels  in  England  are  under  the  protection  of  other  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  in  case  of  their  being  maliciously  burnt  or  demo- 
lished, a  remedy  is  also  provided  against  the  hundred  in  which  the 
outrage  takes  place.  Now  after  what  has  taken  place  in  these  islands, 
and  particularly  in  Jamaica,  it  is  surely  necessary  to  do  something 
more  than  to  extend  to  them  the  provisions  of  the  Toleration  Act. 
I  also  think  it  is  necessary  for  us,  specifically,  to  secure  exemption 
from  labour,  and  freedom  of  worship,  on  the  Sundays.  These  are 
now  allowed  by  the  slave-laws  of  the  colonies  j  but,  as  we  are  about 
to  abolish  those  laws,  the  privileges  they  confer  will  be  abolished 
also.  I  have  prepared  a  clause,  by  which  we  engage  ourselves  to 
grant  a  sum  not  exceeding  20,000/.  to  his  Majesty  for  promoting  the 
religious  and  moral  education  of  the  negroes,  pursuant  to  the  amend- 
ment  I  propose  to  make  in  the  preamble. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— The  subject  of  education  is,  surely, 
one  of  too  great  importance  to  be  brought  in  at  the  fog  end  of  a 
Bill,  avowedly  passed  for  another  purpose.    Under  this  uncertainty 
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in  which  we  arenas  to  what  will  be  done  by  the  colonial  legislatures, 
and  as  to  the  assistance  they  will  require  from  us,  I  think  it  will  be 
better  to  rest  on  the  general  resolution  we  have  come  to  upon  this 
subject.  I  assure  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  that  the  promotion 
of  moral  and  religious  education  is  an  object  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  the  deepest  interest,  particularly  after  the  change  which 
this  Bill  will  make  in  the  structure  of  society  in  the  colonies.  With 
respect  to  a  clause  exempting  the  apprenticed1  labourers  from  work 
on  a  Sunday,  it  is  unnecessary,  for  that  is  one  of  the  privileges  of 
freemen  which  the  negroes  will  at  once  acquire.  With  regard  to 
any  clause  extending  religious  toleration,  I  shall  be  happy  to  agTee 
to  any  which  goes  further  than  the  Bill  now  does,  if  the  Honourable 
Member  will  allow  me  time  to  consider  it  before  the  third  reading. 

Mr.  Wilk8. — I  give  notice,  then,  that  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Bill,  I  shall  move  a  clause  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  preamble  being  read, 

Mr.  O'Connell  said, — I  beg  to  move  that  the  words  **  their 
right  to,"  in  the  6th  line  of  the  preamble,  be  struck  out.  As  the 
clause  now  reads,  those  words  acknowledge  a  right  in  the  planters 
to  the  labour  of  their  slaves,— a  principle  which  I  never  will  admit. 

The  Chairman.— Will  you  divide ) 

Mr.  O'Connell. — Yes }  because  the  words  acknowledge  a  right 
which  does  not  and  cannot  exist. 

The  Committee  then  divided,  when  there  appeared — 

For  the  amendment   29, 

Against  it   103 

Majority   •   81 

Mr.  Wilks.— I  think  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  added  to 
the  preamble  sonte  words  which  shall  pledge  the  House  to  provide 
moral  and  religious  instruction  for  the  negroes.  I  do  not  apprehend 
that  any  reasonable  objection  can  be  offered  to  the  addition  1  pro- 
pose ;  and  if  I  should  carry  the  clause,  I  shall  bring  up,  on  the  third 
reading,  such  an  addition  as  will  be  essential.  The  words  which  1 
beg  to  add  to  the  preamble  are  these :— "  And  that  means  should 
be  provided  for  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  the  persons  so 
to  be  manumitted  and  set  free." 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — The  only  objection  I  have  to  these 
words  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  enacting  part  of  the  Bill  having 
reference  to  them.  Their  introduction,  therefore,  would  be  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  Parliament  and  to  common  sense.  Should  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  hereafter  carry  his  enacting  clause,  he  will 
be  able  to  make  a  suitable  amendment  in  the  preamble. 

Mr.  Wilks.— If  it  be  understood  that  I  can  amend  the  preamble  on 
the  introduction  of  the  clause,  1  will  not  now  press  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnston. — I  trust  that  my  Honourable  Friend 
will,  at  the  proper  time,  persevere  in  his  clause ;  but  I  would  suggest 
to  him  that  it  should,  in  the  mean  time,  be  printed.  This  is  a  most 
important  subject  j  for  it  is  only  on  the  religious  and  moral  education 
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of  the  negroes  that  we  can  expect  to  raise  the  superstructure  of 
lasting  freedom.  I  am  sorry  that  the  religious  education  of  the 
negroes  has  been  hitherto  so  much  neglected,  but  I  hope  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  will  now  consent  to  shake  off  that  reproach 
from  us. 

Mr.  Fowkll  Buxton. — I  agree  with  the  Right  Honourable  Se- 
cretary for  the  Colonies, — that  the  preamble  would  not,  with  this 
amendment,  correspond  with  the  enacting  part  of  the  Bill,  but 
neither  does  it  now.  In  the  enacting  part  of  the  Bill  it  is  decided 
that  the  negroes  shall  work  without  wages.  In  order  to  make  the 
preamble  correspond  with  it,  I  would  beg  to  introduce  these  words  : 
— "  And  whereas  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  persons  to  work 
without  wages." 

The  preamble  was  then  agreed  to ;  the  House  resumed ;  the 
Rej»ort  was  brought  up ;  to  be  taken  into  further  consideration  on 
Friday  next ;  and  the  Bill,  as  amended,  to  be  printed. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
MONEY  CLAUSE. 
Friday,  August  2. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  the  further  consideration  of  the  Report  on  the  Slavery  Abo- 
lition Bill  was  postponed  till  Monday. 

On  the  motion  of  foe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
resolution  respecting  the  grant  of  20,000,000/.  to  proprietors  and 
owners  (12th  June),  was  read. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  Committee  accordingly. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — In  moving  the  resolu- 
tion of  which  I  have  given  notice,  I  beg  to  observe  that  I  do  not 
think  that  the  mode  in  which  I  propose  to  proceed  is  contrary  to 
precedent.    Indeed,  this  is  a  case  so  essentially  different  from  any 
that  has  hitherto  arisen — within  my  own  Parliamentary  experience, 
at  any  rate,— that  I  do  not  see  upon  what  precedent  we  could  go. 
I  really  hope  that  the  Committee  will  sanction  this  proposition,  as  it 
would  be  most  unfair  to  leave  it  to  the  determination  of  a  future 
Parliament  to  say  whether  this  money  should  be  granted  or  not. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  raise  the  loan 
in  the  most  economical  manner.   At  present  I  hope  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  induce  the  House  to  agree  to  the  sum  of  money  for  which 
the  grant  shall  be  made  j  I  will  only  add,  that  if  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding should  be  objected  to,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  into  a  further  explanation.    1  beg  to  move — 
"  That  any  redeemable  perpetual  annuities,  or  annuities  for  terms 
of  years,  which  shall  be  created  by  virtue  of  any  Act  of  this  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  colo- 
nies, shall  be  added  to,  and  form  part  of,  the  redeemable  perpetual 
annuities,  or  annuities  for  terms  of  years  in  which  such  annuities 
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shall  be  raised  ;  and  the  interest,  dividends,  and  charges  of  manage- 
ment in  respect  of  the  same,  shall  be  charged  upon,  and  made 
payable  out  of,  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

Mr.  Herri  es.— I  regret  that  the  Noble  Lord  has  not  thought  it 
right  or  proper  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  which  h3<~e 
induced  hira  to  depart  from  the  regular  course  of  proceeding  in  this 
instance.  Certainly  the  explanation  which  he  has  given  is  anything 
but  satisfactory.  This  is  the  first  time,  in  this  country,  that  a 
finance  Minister  has  proposed  to  make  a  loan  which  is  not  to  be 
under  the  immediate  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Jt  may 
be  said  that  the  parties  for  whose  benefit  this  loan  is  to  be  raised, 
will  manifest  considerable  jealousy  if  it  be  left  to  the  decision  of  a 
future  House  of  Commons  to  confirm  it,  or  even  if  it  be  allowed  to 
stand  over  till  next  Session.  It  may  be  argued  that  they — noi 
unnaturally  —  fear,  when  they  have  completed  tfreir  part  of  the 
engagement,  that  difficulties  will  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  their 
obtaining  the  money.  To  assume  this,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
Parliament  will  turn  round  upon  itself,  and  annul  the  solemn  engage- 
ments it  has  entered  into.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  such  bad 
faith  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

I  am  sure  that  the  West  India  proprietors  need  not  be  under  the 
slightest  alarm,  as  I  am  confident  that  there  never  will  be  a  House 
of  Commons  which  will  break  from  a  solemn  engagement  of  this 
nature.  It  is  obvious  that,  under  any  circumstances,  the  loan  must 
be  raised  by  contract ;  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  go 
from  the  usual  custom,  and  give  Parliament  a  control  over  any  such 
contract.  I,  therefore,  would  suggest  that  a  resolution,  to  this 
effect  be  adopted,  instead  of  that  proposed  by  the  Noble  Lord. — 
"  That  whereas  Parliament  has  granted  the  sum  of  20,000,000/.  to 
the  proprietors  and  owners  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  ;  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  this  sum,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  shall  have 
the  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  enter  into  contracts  for  such  parts 
of  that  sum  as  they  may  require,  under  such  conditions,  and  upon 
such  terms,  as  Parliament  may  think  fit  to  agree  to.**  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  Noble  Lord  should  have  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
the  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued  on  this  subject.  I  regret  that 
he  has  yielded  to  the  clamour  of  the  West  India  body,  and  con- 
sented to  propose  a  mode  of  proceeding  so  unusual.  I  doubt  whe- 
ther Parliament  will  not  be  guilty  of  a  neglect  of  its  duty,  if  it 
delegate  a  power  to  the  Miuister  of  the  Crown  to  create  a  perpetual 
or  terminable  debt.  I  say  I  object  to  the  course  proposed  by  the 
Noble  Lord,  as  it  will  not  leave  Parliament  the  means  of  stipulating 
the  conditions  on  which  the  money  shall  be  raised.  It  is,  in  fact, 
setting  aside,  in  this  reformed  Parliament,  that  constitutional  jea- 
lousy and  control  which  this  House  has  ever  hitherto  exercised  in 
raising  money.  This  power  has  never  yet  been  delegated  thus  ab- 
solutely to  any  persons  ;  and  I  trust  that  it  never  will  be.  In  time 
of  war  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  Minister  to  raise  money  ;  but 
the  terms  on  which  he  has  done  so  may  be  changed  in  the  ensuing 
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Session  of  Parliament,  and  it  has  always  been  left  to  the  wisdom 
of  Parliament  to  determine  whether  the  debt  shall  be  a  funded  debt 
or  a  floating  debt.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  Parliament  will  have  any 
control  in  this  matter,  if  the  resolution  of  the  Noble  Lord  be 
agreed  to.  I  really  think  the  more  the  Noble  Lord  reflects  on  the 
matter,  the  more  he  must  be  satisfied  of  the  inexpediency  of  yielding 
to  the  parties  out  of  doors,  who,  notwithstanding  the  resolutions 
already  passed  on  the  subject,  feel  no  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
Parliament.  I,  for  one,  will  never  consent  to  strip  Parliament  of 
this  power,  and  leave  these  most  important  matters  to  the  decision 
of  Government. 

If  we  assent  to  this  resolution,  all  that  Parliament  can  do,  in  case 
of  an  imprudent  bargain,  is  to  censure  the  Minister ;  but  it  will  not 
be  competent  to  set  it  aside.  Suppose  a  Minister  should  be  ap- 
pointed, less  prudent  and  judicious  than  the  Noble  Lord  j  be  might 
make  an  extremely  imprudent  agreement,  and  the  country  would 
be  bound  by  his  act.  Let  me  also  ask  the  Noble  Lord,  upon  what 
ground  it  is  that  he  proposes  to  charge  the  interest  of  these 
20,000,000/.  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  ?  The  Noble  Lord  has  re- 
mitted taxes  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  that  he  could,  and  has 
left  hardly  any  surplus.  This  fund  is  already  sufficiently  burdened ; 
and  is  not  in  a  state  to  bear  the  charge  of  the  interest  of  these 
20,000,000/.  In  addition,  however,  to  this  enormous  charge, — 
if  I  understand  rightly, — the  Noble  Lord  is  about  to  impose,  very 
shortly,  a  new  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, he  is  going  to  load  it  with  a  charge  of  1,000,000/.  for  the 
clergy  of  Ireland.  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  Noble  Lord,  and  I  consider  that  it  is  most  unreason- 
able to  call  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  without  any  existing 
necessity  for  such  a  call,  to  sanction  this  course.  I  will  only  add, 
that  I  hope  the  Parliament  will  not  assent  to  any  such  course ;  but 
keep  the  control  over  these  20.000,000/.  in  their  own  hands. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan. — My  Right  Honourable  Friend  has  said 
that  this  is  an  unusual  way  of  raising  money.  I  confess  that  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  urged  against  the  resolution  of  the  Noble 
Lord  are  not  very  powerful,  notwithstanding  that  the  course,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  adopt,  may  be  unusual.  Considering  the  temper  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  as  it  has  exhibited  itself  towards  the 
West  India  proprietors,  and  the  possibility  of  another  being  assem- 
bled before  the  change  now  determined  upon  can  be  perfected,  I 
think  that  the  West  Indians  are  well  warranted  in  asking  for  such  a 
security  as  the  Noble  Lord  proposes  to  give  them.  I  think  that  they 
would  have  acted  with  extreme  short-sightedness  if  they  bad  not 
urged  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  take  steps  to  raise  the  money  at 
once.  It  should  be  recollected  that  this  case  is  altogether  out  of  the 
common  course.  1  trust,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  my 
Right  Honourable  Friend  will  not  persevere  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Hume. — I  feel  disposed  to  support  the  objection  of  the  Iti^ht 
Honourable  Gentleman  ;  and  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  surprise 
that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  should,  in  this  instance,  depart  from  the 
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usual  plan  of  raising  money.  This  is  a  conditional  grant ;  and  I 
certainly  shall  resist  the  appropriation  of  so  large  a  sum  of  inooey  at 
this  moment,  unless  it  be  made  subject  to  the  direct  control  of  Par- 
liament. If  the  contract  be  not  fulfilled,  the  money  is  not  to  be 
given  }  and  it  is  for  Parliament  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  point.  I 
am  surprised  at  the  doubt  expressed  by  the  Honourable  Baronet  a* 
to  the  good  faith  of  Parliament :  it  is  an  insult  to  Parliament,  to  sup- 
]K)se  that  it  will  not  fulfil  the  part  of  the  agreement  as  to  compens- 
ation. 1  do  not  believe  that  Is.  of  the  money  will  be  wanted  till  Par- 
liament again  assembles ;  and,  when  it  does,  the  Noble  Lord  may 
come  down,  and  propose  the  vote  in  a  regular  manner,  and  not  at- 
tempt, in  this  irregular  way,  to  obtain  such  a  grant  from  Parliament. 
The  vote  ought  not  to  be  agreed  to,  except  on  the  performance,  by 
the  West  Indians,  of  the  conditions  of  the  Bill  j  and  if  the  Nobk 
Lord  waits  till  they  are  performed,  or  till  he  has  a  distinct  pledge 
given  for  their  performance,  then  will  be  the  proper  time  to  propose 
his  motion.  If  the  West  Indians  agree  in  the  enactments  of  the  bill, 
it  is  impossible  that  a  British  Parliament  can  refuse  to  vote  the  com- 
pensation money. 

An  Honourable  Member.— I  think,  when  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors give  up  their  property,  as  they  have  been  required,  and 
have  consented  to  do,  they  should  have  some  security  that  the  money 
will  be  paid  to  them,  instead  of  looking  to  a  future  Parliament.  Of 
course,  they  are  not  entitled  to  receive  this  grant  until  they  have 
fulfilled  their  part  of  the  engagement. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.— I  do  not  concur  with  the 
Honourable  Baronet  in  the  doubt  which  he  expressed  as  to  a  future 
Parliament  not  making  good  the  coutract  entered  into  by  this  Par- 
liament: I  cannot  believe  that  any  future  Parliament— (should  there, 
by  any  accident,  be  one  summoned  before  this  matter  is  finally  set- 
tled)—will  refuse  to  do  that  which  this  Parliament  had  determined 
was  to  be  done.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  prepared  to  sav  tbal 
the  West  Indians  have  not  a  right  to  a  satisfactory  security  that  the 
contract  will  be  fulfilled ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  that  I  proposed  this 
resolution.  I  admit  that  the  preseut  proceeding  is  irregular,  and  I 
can  only  justify  it  on  the  ground  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case.  I  trust  that  the  Committee  will  give  this  credit  to  his 
Majesty's  Ministers ;  that  they  will  make  the  best  arrangement  they 
can  in  raising  this  money.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  ha* 
alluded  to  the  small  surplus  there  is,  and  to  the  inexpediency  of 
making  this  charge,  as  well  as  that  for  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  I  admit  that  the  surplus  of  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  country,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure,  does  not  exceed 
500,000/.  I  have  often  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  inexpediency, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  of  having  a  large  surplus ;  and  1  cer- 
tainly have  seen  or  heard  nothing  to  induce  me  to  alter  my  opinion. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  money  will  not  be  required  before  next 
Session  j  but  those  who  have  claims  on  this  fund  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  they  should  not  be  dependent  on  the  vote  of  a  future 
Session,  or  perhaps  a  future  Parliament,  for  their  settlement.  With 
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reference  to  making  this  vote  chargeable  on  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
I  can  only  say  that — after  the  best  consideration  I  have  been  able  to 
give  to  the  subject — I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding  that  can  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Herries. — The  Noble  Lord  proposes  that  it  should  be  left 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  determine  how  the  money  is  to  be 
raised.  Now,  I  contend  that  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  Par- 
liament to  determine  how  the  money  shall  be  raised,  and  whether 
the  debt  to  be  contracted  shall  be  of  one  kind  or  another.  It  has 
ever  been  the  principle  of  the  Constitution,  that  no  debt  shall  be 
imposed  upon  the  people  of  England,  unless  by  the  Parliament ; 
but  now,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  proposed  that  the  matter  shall  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  Ministers.  It  appears  to  me  that  no  ground 
has  been  urged  sufficient  to  justify  this  unusual  mode  of  proceeding. 
I  am  sure  that  the  present  House  of  Commons  would  never  refuse 
to  grant  the  compensation  now  proposed ;  nor  can  I  suppose  it 
possible  that  any  future  House  of  Commons  would  refuse  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice. — If  this  were  an  ordinary  case,  I  should  say 
that  there  was  not  a  single  word  just  now  uttered  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  that  was  not  perfectly  true.  There  is  no 
precedent,  however,  of  raising  a  sum  of  money  for  a  purpose  at  all 
similar  to  this  ;  therefore,  no  precedent  can  strictly  apply,  founded 
on  the  usual  mode  of  raising  money.  We  have  voted  20,000,000/. 
as  compensation  to  the  West  India  proprietors  j  and  the  resolution, 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  that  sum  is  to  be  raised  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chairman.  The  amount  of  this  sum  will  not  be  increased  or 
diminished  by  this  resolution ;  but  it  merely  provides  that  a  loan 
shall  be  raised.  Does  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  mean  to 
assume  that  the  Treasury  must  make  a  loan  on  less  advantageous 
terms  than  Parliament  could  do  so  ?  The  question  is  not  so  much 
whether  the  Treasury  shall  have  the  power  of  contracting  a  loan,  as 
whether  they  shall  have  the  immediate  means  of  fulfilling  the 
agreement  with  the  West  Indians  as  to  compensation.  It  appears  to 
me  perfectly  clear  that  the  West  Indians  must  do  their  part,  for 
they  cannot  continue  to  maintain  a  state  of  slavery,  without  raising 
a  storm,— both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, — that  would  be  fatal  to 
them.  Common  prudence  will  dictate  to  them  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  adopting  the  plan  proposed  to  them.  It  then  remains  to 
fulfil  our  part  of  the  contract ;  and  I  think  that  the  West  India 
proprietors  are  perfectly  justified  in  asking  the  House  to  place  the 
question  of  compensation  beyond  all  doubt. 

Mr.  Hume. — Although  I  disapprove  of  much  of  this  Bill  as  hasty 
and  imprudent  in  its  enactments,  I  never  will  be  a  party  to  a  breach 
of  the  public  faith,  or  to  sanction  our  going  from  a  solemn  agree- 
ment like  this.  I  look  upon  the  whole  proceeding  to  be  an  agreement 
between  two  parties;  and  it  will  be  quite  time  enough  for  Par- 
liament to  make  provision  for  this  money  when  the  West  Indians 
have  taken  steps  to  ensure  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  It 
appears  to  mc  to  be  most  unreasonable,  to  say  that  the  West  Indians 
cannot  rely  upon  the  good  faith  of  Parliament.    I  have  heard  no 
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reason  for  adopting  this  very  unusual  course,  and  I  «hall.  therefore, 
oppose  the  resolution.  By  next  Session  we  shall  be  in  porfe>siou 
of  rail  information  from  the  West  Indies,  when  we  shall  be  in  a 
better  condition  to  rote  the  money. 

Sir  Richard  Yyvyan. — My  Bight  Honourable  Friend  said,  thac 
no  reason  had  been  assigned  which  could  induce  him  to  vote  for  tne 
resolution.  Now  I  think  that  a  Terr  strong  case  has  been  made  oat. 
The  Honourable  Member  for  Middlesex  said  that  it  was  a  qoesooc 
between  two  parties.  I  deny  that  it  is  so.  You  ensure  eman- 
cipation by  the  Bill,  and  you  are  bound  to  fulfil  the  condition  oz 
which  it  was  granted.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  acted  with  so  much  fairness  in  this  case. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. —1  beg  to  observe,  thai 
voting  for  this  resolution  now,  will  not  commit  any  person,  as  there 
will  be  future  stages  of  the  matter  in  which  it  will  come  and- 
consideration. 

Mr.  Hume.— If  emancipation  is  really  secured,  as  was  alleced  bv 
the  Honourable  Baronet,  1  say,  pay  the  money  at  once. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart. — It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  more  a  matter 
of  form  than  anything  else.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  this  a 
a  peculiar  case,  and  1  think  it  is  but  fair  and  reasonable  that  this 
course  should  be  adopted.  You  have  taken  away  from  the  pro- 
prietors a  certain  portion  of  their  property,  and  you  have  promised  to 
make  compensation  for  it.  It  is  clear  that  emancipation  must  take 
place  ;  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  colonial  legislatures  wiD 
fulfil  their  part  of  the  contract,  and  pass  such  measures  as  will 
facilitate  the  completion  of  the  object  the  British  Parliamen  t  has  a 
view.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  good  faith  of  a  British  House  of  Com- 
mons j  but,  then,  suppose  a  majority  of  this  House  should  think  with 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Wolverhampton,  who  said,  '*  if  the 
West  Indians  did  not  get  their  money  this  year,  they  might  look  in 
vain  for  it  in  future  years,"  I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  majority  of  this  House  will  ever  entertain  such  an 
opinion ;  but  the  West  Indians  are  entitled  to  some  security  against 
the  possibility  of  such  a  state  of  things  occurring. 

Sir  Samuel  Whalley.— I  have  all  along  objected  to  this  grant 
of  20,000,000/.  When  the  people  are  calling  so  loudly  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxes,  and  when  we  are  told  that  there  is  no  surplus  revenue, 
the  Noble  Lord  proposes  to  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  this  loan.  I  trust  that  this  loan  will  not 
be  charged  or  mixed  up  with  the  general  debt,  but  kept  altogether 
separate  in  the  public  accounts ;  and  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer will  do  as  he  proposed, — namely,  impose  a  duty  on  West  Iudia 
produce  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  it. 

Mr.  Fryer. — I  cannot  stomach  this  grant  of  20,000,0001.  I  never 
will  consent  to  take  this  money  from  the  poor,  distressed,  and  almost 
starving  manufacturers  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it 
to  the  West  India  proprietors.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Honourable 
it entleman  has  answered  the  expectations  of  the  men  who  supported 
him.    I  think  he  has  compromised  the  question.    He  proceeds 
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upon  the  great  principle  that  all  men  ought  to  be  free,  and  that  no 
man  ought  to  receive  pecuniary  compensation  for  giving  freedom ; 
but  he  sacrifices  the  people  of  England  to  the  black  slaves  of  the 
West  Indies.  If  I  wished  to  have  a  triumph — a  mean,  a  low,  a 
base  triumph — over  the  West  India  planters,  I  should  say  that  this 
Bill  afforded  me  that  triumph  ;  for  under  this  Bill,  the  planters  may 
rest  assured  they  will  never  have  what  they  expect.  Do  they  know 
anything  of  the  Deccan  prize-money  ?  Let  them  look  at  the  delay 
that  has  taken  place  in  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  claimants 
there,  and  read  in  that  delay  the  difficulties  that  they  will  have  to 
contend  with  themselves.  Let  them  look  over  this  Bill,  and  see 
whether,  under  its  provisions,  they  can  procure  the  payment  of  this 
money,  which  is  set  down  as  compensation.  They  never  can.  I  will 
examine  a  few  of  the  clauses  of  this  Bill.  Ministers  say  they  will  raise 
20,000,000/.  to  remunerate  the  planters ;  but  they  do  not  tell  you 
how  they  will  raise  it.  Of  course  it  must  come  out  of  the  public 
pocket,  but  Ministers  ought  to  shew  us  how.  This  they  have  not 
attempted  to  do.  Then,  as  to  the  mode  of  distribution  :  Commis- 
sioners are  to  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  every  man's  property  in 
the  West  Indies,  before  any  money  is  paid  to  him.  Then,  I  say,  they 
can  never  expect  to  receive  a  farthing ;  ay,  and  if  all  the  House  were 
of  my  mind,  they  should  never  receive  a  farthing.  Upon  what 
ground  are  you  to  take  this  money  from  the  industry  and  labour  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  it  in  the 
manner  that  you  propose  ?    Upon  no  just  ground  whatever. 

We  are  told  that  "  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick  and,  as 
sure  as  they  are  born,  the  West  India  planters  will  have  the  same 
cause  for  this  sickness  of  the  heart  as  the  claimants  of  the  Deccan 
prize-money.  As  sure  as  they  are  alive,  they  will.  The  situation 
of  the  planters  under  this  Bill,  will  be  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
family  of  Mr.  Thellusson,  under  the  provisions  of  his  extraordinary 
will.  They  will  have  a  claim  to  a  large  sum  of  money,  not  a  farthing 
of  which  they  will  be  able  to  touch.  First  of  all,  you  are  to  find  out 
where  and  what  their  property  is  j  and  to  ascertain  that,  you  must 
send  out  a  commission  to  every  island.  Why,  it  will  take  years  upon 
years  to  determine  the  question,  of  how  much  shall  be  allotted  to 
each  individual  proprietor :  and  I  tell  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Lancaster,  that  he  deceives  himself  if  he  expects  to  reap  any  benefit 
from  this  measure.  He  hopes,  I  know  ;  but  his  hope  will  be  disap- 
pointed, or  at  all  events,  so  long  deferred  as  to  make  his  heart  sick. 
If  there  should  come  another  Parliament,  he  may  depend  upon  it  he 
will  get  nothing  ;  and  I  say,  that  the  Parliament  of  to-morrow  is  not 
bound  by  the  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  to-day. 

Several  Honourable  Members. — Oh  !  Oh  ! 

Mr.  Fryer. — I  say  so.  I  say  that  the  Parliament  of  next  year 
may,  and  will  rescind  this  vote  of  the  Parliament  of  to-day,  Now, 
what  should  I  recommend  to  these  West  India  proprietors  ?  I  think 
there  are  measures  which  might  be  introduced  for  the  gradual  libe- 
ration of  the  negroes.  ,  I  do  not  sec  why  they  should  be  emancipated 
at  once.    The  history  of  our  own  country  affords  an  instance  of  the 
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gradual  removal  of  slavery ;  for  what  were  the  Britons  and  Saxons 
after  the  Conquest  ?  Serfs  and  vassals  :  in  other  words, — slaves  to 
the  Norman  conquerors.  How  did  they  become  free?  By  degrees 
— by  long  and  faithful  service — by  industry ,  integrity,  frugality,— bat, 
above  all,  by  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  mind, — by  the  increase 
of  knowledge.  In  the  same  way,  in  my  opinion,  should  come  the 
freedom  of  the  negroes.  By  a  precipitate  measure  of  this  kind  you 
may  bring  about  a  revolution — a  revolution  of  blood  in  the  Weit 
Indies,  and  I  think  you  will ; — but  if  you  wish  to  establish  liberty,  not 
license,  in  the  colonies — if  you  wish  to  promote  the  permanent  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  negro  himself,  you  must  bring  him  gradually  out 
of  his  ignorant  and  degraded  condition,  and  advance  him,  by  degrees, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  that  full  and  perfect  freedom  which  we  boast  to 
possess  ourselves,  but  which  our  ancestors  gained  for  us,  not  in  a  day, 
but  only  after  long  years  of  endurance  and  of  progressive  mental 
improvement.  I  would  address  myself  to  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
who  has  used  so  much  of  the  suaviter  in  modo  upon  this  occasion— 
I  mean  the  Honourable  Member  for  Lancaster ;  and  I  would  tell  him, 
that  if  I  were  to  recommend  a  course  for  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
pursue  upon  this  subject,  it  should  be  this — to  forbid  the  application 
of  the  whip  to  females, — to  open  to  the  negroes  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  islands,— to  stimulate  them  to  mental  improvement,  as 
well  as  to  corporeal  industry ;  and  thus,  by  slow,  but  certain  steps,  to 
bring  them  into  such  a  condition  as  to  render  them  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing and  appreciating,  instead  of  abusing  the  blessings  of  freedom 
At  the  same  time,  I  should  say  to  this  House,  what  right  have  yon  to 
legislate  for  these  colonies?  The  right  of  might — and  of  might  only. 
You  would  not  dare  to  do  it  if  they  had  the  power  to  resist  you.  The 
principle  of  right  upon  which  you  affect  to  proceed  is,  the  very  same 
as  that  which  was  resisted  by  the  United  States  of  America,  and  open 
which  they  declared  their  independence.  The  colonies  have  the  same 
right  of  resistance,  and  they  will  exercise  it  if  they  have  any  bold  and 
determined  men  within  them.  1  should  think  Jamaica  would.  Foe 
my  part,  I  think  nothing  will  be  done  till  these  West  India  islands  are 
separated  from  this  country  ;  then  we  shall  have  free  trade  in  articles 
of  colonial  produce,  and  they  will  have  free  trade  in  everything  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  their  affairs  and  business.  I  believe  that  this 
separation  will  eventually  take  place,  though,  if  this  sort  of  legislation 
is  persevered  in,  it  can  only  be  in  bloodshed  and  violence.  I  shall 
resist  the  vote  of  this  20,000,000/.  to  the  very  last. 

Mr.  Hume. — "Whatever  doubts  1  might  previously  have  entertained 
with  respect  to  this  vote,  the  speech  of  the  Honourable  Member  vho 
has  just  sat  down  has  convinced  me  of  its  propriety.  Well  maybe 
say  that  bloodshed  and  violence  will  take  place  in  the  colonies  if,  as 
he  seems  to  intimate,  Parliament  is  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  total  absence 
of  principle,  as  not  to  consider  the  act  of  one  Session,  or  of  one  Par- 
liament, binding  upon  the  next.  I  certainly  thought  that  a  better 
plan  than  that  proposed  to  us  might  bo  adopted ;  but  though  the 
House  differed  from  me,  I  never  will  stand  up  to  violate  the  faith  of 
the  country.    I,  therefore,  withdraw  all  kind  of  opposition,  in  the 
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perfect  conviction  that  it  is  necessary  that  something  conclusive 
should  be  done,  if  such  doctrines  as  those  which  we  have  heard  from 
the  Honourable  Member  for  Wolverhampton  are  to  be  taken  as  the 
guiding  principles  of  the  reformed  Parliament. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to;  the  House  resumed;  and 
Report  ordered  to  be  received  on  Monday. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

DEBATE  IN  COMMITTEE. 
Monday,  August  5. 

Mr.  Bernal  reported  resolution,  "  That  any  redeemable  perpetual 
annuities,  or  annuities  for  series  of  years,  which  shall  be  created  by 
virtue  of  any  Act  of  this  Session  of  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  shall  be  added  to  and  form  part  of  the 
redeemable  perpetual  annuities,  or  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  in 
which  such  annuities  shall  be  raised  ;  and  the  interest,  dividends,  and 
charges  of  management  in  respect  of  the  same,  shall  be  charged  upon 
aud  made  payable  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  House 
resolved  itself  into  Committee  on  this  Bill. 

Clause  10. — "  As  to  apprenticeships.*' 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — In  this  clause  I  wish  to  add  a  clause  to  the 
following  effect,—"  that  if,  on  the  complaint  of  any  apprentice  or 
apprentices,  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  hereafter  to  be  appointed,  that  his  or  their  food,  clothing,  lodg- 
ing, medical  attendance,  &c,  are  not  such  as  are  by  law  appointed  and 
provided,  any  three  of  the  said  justices  may,  by  an  order  under  their 
hands  and  seals,  direct  such  lawful  allowance  of  food,  clothing,  &c, 
to  be  made  to  the  said  apprentice  or  apprentices ;  and  that  if  the  same 
be  not  complied  with  by  the  master,  then  the  indenture  or  indentures 
of  apprenticeship  shall  be  annulled,  and  the  apprentice  or  appren- 
tices released  from  the  remainder  of  his  or  their  servitude.*'  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  object  of  this  proviso  is  only  to  rescind  the  perform- 
ance of  the  obligation  imposed  upon  the  master  by  the  clause. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— I  feel  bound  to  object  to  this  amend- 
ment. The  whole  principle  of  the  Bill  is  to  leave  these  minor  details 
to  the  local  legislatures,  and  it  would  be  an  unwise  deviation  from  the 
general  rule  to  fix  a  specific  penalty  for  the  violation  of  local  enactmeuta 
— more  especially  if  that  penalty  were  the  very  severe  one  of  an  entire 
abolition  of  the  apprenticeship  of  the  injured  party.  I  think  it  would 
be  much  more  expedient  to  leave  it  to  the  colonial  legislatures  to  ar- 
range these  matters  themselves.  If  we  find  that  the  penalties  which 
they  attach  to  the  violation  of  their  own  enactments  are  not  sufficient. 
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or  if  we  find  that  these  enactments  are  not  acted  upon,  it  will  then  be 
time  for  the  legislature  at  home  to  interfere. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  think  what  has  been  stated  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Secretary  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  T  do  not  wish  to 
induce  the  colonial  legislatures  to  view  our  proceedings  here  either 
with  jealousy  or  distrust,  and  therefore  I  will  at  once  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Bernard. — The  amendment  of  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Weymouth  being  withdrawn,  I  beg  to  propose  another,  with  the  view 
of  placing  the  apprenticeship  of  slaves  on  the  same  footing  as  the  ap- 
prenticeship of  freemen.  I  would,  therefore,  propose  to  add  to  this 
clause  a  proviso  to  this  effect : — 

"  Provided,  always,  that  every  term  of  apprenticeship  that  shall 
exist,  or  every  new  apprenticeship  that  shall  be  entered  into  after  the 
1st  of  June,  1834,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  entered  into,  and 
to  be  continued  under  the  laws  of  the  Colonies  now  existing  for  the 
apprenticeship  of  freemen,  or  under  such  laws  as  shall  be  enacted  by 
the  colonial  legislatures,  in  all  and  every  respect  similar  to  the  laws 
relating  to  apprenticeship  in  Great  Britain/' 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — The  objection  which  I  have  to  this 
proviso  is  one  that  I  think  I  have  already  stated  to  the  Honourable 
Gentleman,  namely — that  in  the  colonies  the  laws  of  England  with 
respect  to  apprentices  are  not  in  force ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
most  extraordinary  course  of  proceeding  to  introduce,  in  the  shape  of 
a  parenthesis,  in  a  single  clause  of  this  Bill,  a  proviso  which  should 
go  to  the  extent  of  overturning  the  whole  of  the  colonial  law  relating 
to  apprentices,  and  establishing  in  its  room  the  law  of  England  upon 
that  subject — with  which  the  colonists  are  utterly  unacquainted,  ami 
which  would  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  their  situation.  The  Honour- 
able Gentleman's  proposition,  in  point  of  fact,  can  apply  only  to  that 
provision  of  the  Bill  which  enacts,  that  all  negro  children  found  desti- 
tute shall  be  brought  up  and  instructed  by  the  master ;  and  that  in 
return  for  so  bringing  them  up,  and  instructing  them,  the  master  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  their  services  until  they  shall  have  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years.  That  I  think  is  a  necessary  provision  of 
the  Bill,  and  the  more  I  reflect  upon  this  proposition  for  defeating  it, 
the  more  strongly  am  I  disposed  to  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Briscoe. — I  think  that  the  point  involved  in  this  question  de- 
serves the  most  serious  attention  of  the  House ;  because,  if  I  rightly 
understand  the  clause  as  it  now  stands,  it  will  go,  in  the  case  of  all 
destitute  children,  to  establish  a  period  of  apprenticeship,  or  modified 
slavery,  of  not  less  than  twenty-one  years.  Now,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  the  House  can  consent  to  such  a  clause,  after  having 
declared,  by  the  fourth  clause,  that  no  person,  by  virtue  of  this  Act, 
&c,  shall  become  bound  as  an  apprentice,  in  the  case  of  prodtat 
labourers,  beyond  the  1st  of  June,  1840;  and,  in  the  case  of  non- 
preedial  labourers,  beyond  the  1st  of  June,  1838  ;  yet  by  this  clause,  a 
child  who  is  found  destitute,  may  be  kept  by  its  master  in  a  state  of 
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apprenticeship,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  which  apply  to  the  other 
apprentices,  for  twenty-one  years — that  is  to  say,  up  to  the  year  1855. 
Now,  I  must  say,  that  I  think  such  a  clause  will  be  liable  to  the 
greatest  possible  mischief  and  abuse ;  because,  when  I  refer  to  another 
clause,  which  is  also  as  mischievous  as  can  well  be  imagined,  and 
which  I  am  surprised  should  still  continue  to  have  a  place  in  this  Bill ; 
when  I  refer  to  the  19th  clause, — I  find  it  is  permitted  to  a  magistrate, 
on  the  representation  of  the  master,  to  impose  no  less  than  fifteen 
extra  hours  of  labour  in  the  course  of  a  week  upon  the  negro,  for 
various  offences  that  may  be  committed  by  him;  and  when  I  find,  by 
another  clause,  that  one  of  the  offences  so  to  be  punished  is  the 
offence  of  indolence,  I  think  it  must  be  manifest  to  the  House  how 
very  easy  it  will  be  for  the  owners  of  slaves  to  deprive  them  of  that 
fourth  of  their  time  for  which  we  have  granted  a  compensation  of 
20,000,000/.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in 
supporting  the  amendment  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Greenwich. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — The  master  has  no  power  under  this 
Bill  of  imposing  fifteen  extra  hours  of  labour  upon  his  apprentice, — 
nor  has  the  magistrate.  The  clause  to  which  the  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman refers  was  inserted  solely  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
enactment  of  laws  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  which  might  tend  to 
create  the  very  abuse  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  obviate.  What 
does  the  clause  enact?  That  none  of  the  colonial  legislatures 
shall  impose  any  penalty  for  any  offence  exceeding  fifteen  hours  of 
additional  labour  in  the  week.  That  does  not  give  to  one  magistrate 
or  to  twenty  magistrates  the  power  of  imposing  one  hour  or  fifteen 
hours  of  additional  labour;  but  all  offences  being  left  to  have  these 
specific  punishments  annexed  to  them  by  the  colonial  legislatures, 
it  is  provided,  that  no  penalty  exceeding  fifteen  hours  of  additional 
labour  shall  be  imposed.  That  is  very  different  from  giving,  as  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  wishes  the  Committee  to  suppose,  the  power 
to  the  master  or  magistrate  to  inflict,  at  his  discretion,  a  punishment 
of  fifteen  extra  hours  of  labour  in  the  week. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett. — I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  rather  a 
strange  and  clumsy  expedient  to  keep  a  man,  for  a  very  considerable 
period,  in  a  mitigated  state  of  slavery,  in  order  to  fit  him  in  the  end  for 
freedom.  I  have  been  told,  however,  by  persons  acquainted  with  the 
West  Indies,  that  the  clause  which  renders  the  destitute  child  subject 
to  an  apprenticeship  of  twenty-one  years,  is  not  likely  to  have  so 
extensive  an  operation  as  seems  to  be  apprehended.  I  am  informed, 
that,  in  all  probability,  very  few  children  will  be  left  destitute,  since 
the  slaves  (and  it  should  be  spoken  to  their  honour)  are  ever  watchful 
of  the  welfare  of  their  offspring.  I  never  heard,  indeed,  of  any  set  of 
people,  as  slaves,  against  whom  so  little  ill  can  be  spoken,  or  in  whose 
favour  so  much  may  be  said,  as  this  African  race.  The  historians  of 
ancient  nations  have  always  described  the  slaves  of  their  days  as  the 
most  odious  of  human  beings  ;  but  the  negro  of  our  colonies  appears, 
from  all  the  accounts  we  receive  of  him,  to  be  not  only  inoffensive  and 
tractable,  but  susceptible  of  many  of  the  higher  and  finer  feelings 
of  our  nature.    That  being  the  case,  nothing,  I  think,  can  be  m 
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desirable,  than  that  the  period  of  his  probation  between  slarerv 
and  freedom  should  be  as  short  as  possible ;  and  after  the  liberal 
grant  of  20,000,000/.  in  the  way  of  compensation,  I  hope  and  trust 
that  the  planters  will  exert  every  means  in  their  power  to  hasten  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes,  which  1  am  satisfied  will  be  as  much  to 
their  benefit  as  to  the  benefit  of  the  negroes  themselves.  Entertaining 
this  opinion,  I  certainly  think  it  would  be  much  better  that  all  children 
hereafter  born  should  be  considered  free  from  the  first,  and  should  be 
brought  up  and  educated  in  a  state  of  freedom.  Twenty-one  years  of 
apprenticeship  certainly  appears  to  be  a  very  inordinate  period. 

Mr.  Bernard  withdrew  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton.— The  amendment  being  withdrawn,  I  beg 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  moving  a  clause,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
provide  for  the  perfect  freedom  of  all  children  born  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act.  If  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  are,  at  this  moment, 
in  a  state  of  such  extreme  degradation  as  to  be  incapable  of  being 
at  once  admitted  to  freedom, — if  the  effect  of  slavery  has  been  so 
prejudicial  as  to  deaden  in  them  those  motives  of  industry  and 
steadiness  by  which  other  human  beings  are  actuated, — if  it  has  so 
affected  their  moral  character  as  to  render  a  period  of  probation 
necessary,  previous  to  their  admission  to  perfect  liberty.--does  not 
this  afford  the  strongest  argument  in  the  world  against  the  continu- 
ance of  anything  approaching  to  such  a  system  for  the  future  ?  If 
those  who  have  hitherto  passed  their  lives  in  a  state  of  slavery  are  so 
wholly  unfitted  for  society  that  you  cannot  even  trust  them  with  the 
natural  and  wholesome  inducement  of  wages  to  labour,  but  must 
bind  them  for  a  period  to  a  mitigated  species  of  slavery; — if  this 
true,  (and  it  is  an  argument  which  has  been  strongly  insisted  upon  by 
the  Right  Honourable  Secretary,  and  those  who  support  the  proposed 
system  of  apprenticeship), — is  it  not  a  reason  why  these  destitute 
children  should  not  be  insulated,  as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, and  kept  in  a  state  of  bondage  for  many  years  after  the  rest 
of  the  population  shall  have  attained  their  freedom?  If  slavery 
really  be  (and  from  my  heart  I  believe  it  is)  so  injurious  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  of  the  negro  as  it  has  been  described  to  t*% 
then,  I  say,  we  are  bound  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  rescue 
the  children  hereafter  to  be  born  from  the  degradation  out  of  which 
we  are  now  slowly,  though,  I  trust,  surely,  drawing  their  fathers.  No 
man  can  say  that  the  children  hereafter  to  be  born  will  be  contami- 
nated with  the  vices  of  slavery  at  the  moment  of  their  birth.  Let  it 
be  the  care  of  the  Legislature,  therefore,  to  protect  them  from  that 
contamination  in  the  mode  of  their  breeding  and  education. 

This  very  system  of  the  apprenticeship  of  children  has  been  tried 
among  the  Hottentots  in  the  settlement  upon  the  Kat  river,  except  that, 
instead  of  extending  it  to  the  twenty-first  year  of  their  age,  it  is  ter- 
minated on  their  completing  their  eighteenth  year.  But  the  Com- 
missioners speak  of  this  part  of  the  system  of  civilizing  the  Hotten- 
tots as  by  far  the  most  objectionable, — they  condemn  it  in  toto.  They 
say, — "  The  law  which  has  compelled  the  Hottentot  to  enter  into 
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service,  and  has  given  to  the  employer  the  right  of  apprenticing 
the  children  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  has  teaded  materially  to  retard 
their  improvement,  and  to  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  colony  at 
large."  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  system  has  been 
tried ;  and  seeing  that  it  has  signally  failed,  and  considering  also  the 
effects  which  slavery  has  hitherto  produced  upon  the.  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  offering  a  clause  to  the  Com- 
mittee, to  the  effect,  that  every  child  born  in  the  colonies  after  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  apprenticeship  to  which  all  the  negroes  are 
to  be  subjected, — that  is  to  say,  after  the  year  1838,  in  the  case  of  the 
children  of  non-prredial  labourers,  and  1840,  in  the  case  of  the  children 
of  predial  labourers, — shall  be  free  from  the  moment  of  its  birth. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  quite  agree  with  the  Honourable 
Gentleman  that  the  state  of  apprenticeship  for  children  born  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  is  not  the  most  desirable  situation  in  which  they 
could  be  placed  ;  but  the  question,  in  this  instance,  is  whether  we 
shall  introduce  it  as  the  choice  of  two  evils  ?    The  Honourable 
Gendeman  says,  that  it  is  found  amongst  the  Hottentots,  to  whom  he 
has  referred,  that  the  enabling  the  masters  to  keep  the  children  in  a 
state  of  apprenticeship  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  has  a  prejudicial  effect 
upon  them,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  if  they  were  alto- 
gether free.    I  admit  that,  without  hesitation  or  reserve;  but  the 
question  here  is  not  with  regard  to  children  of  the  description  to  which 
the  Honourable  Gentleman  has  referred,  but  exclusively  with  regard  to 
children  who  have  no  parent  or  relation  to  take  care  of  them.  This 
provision  of  the  Bill  applies  only  to  destitute  children  below  the  age  of 
six  years.    "Wherever  any  of  these  are  found,  even  if  they  be  but 
twelve  months  old,  the  master  is  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  them — 
to  feed  them,  clothe  them,  educate  them — and,  in  return  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  which  he  must  incur  for  thus  providing  for  them, 
it  is  proposed  that  he  shall  have  the  benefit  of  their  services  up  to  the 
age  of  twenty-one.    The  clause  will  not  apply  where  there  are  parents 
to  maintain  and  provide  for  the  children,  nor  where  other  persons, 
relatives,  or  friends,  are  ready  to  stand  in  the  place  of  parents,  and  to 
take  care  of  them  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  children  under  six  years  of  age, 
who  have  no  human  being  to  provide  for  them,  in  such  cases  we  say 
we  will  throw  upon  the  master,  as  a  burden  and  imposition,  the  bringing 
up  and  educating  of  the  child.    What  is  the  object  of  the  Honourable 
Gentleman's  amendment?    He  says,  whenever  the  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship terminates — whenever  the  year  1838  or  1840  arrives,  let 
these  children  be  absolutely  free,  and  turned  loose  upon  the  world. 
But  supposing  some  of  these  (and  I  apprehend  that  there  is  nothing 
extravagant  in  the  supposition),  to  be  left,  at  the  age  of  two  or 
three  years,  without  parents  or  friends  to  protect  them,  would  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  declare  that  these  children  should,  at  that 
age  be  turned  loose  upon  the  world,  being  absolutely  destitute  ?  Would 
he,  for  the  sake  of  their  being  called  theoretically  free,  subject  them 
to  starvation  rather  than  to  a  period  of  apprenticeship,  under  the 
care  of  a  master  bound  to  protect  and  take  care  of  them  ?    1  look 
upon  this  provision  of  the  Bill  as  one  of  the  most  humane  and  con- 
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si  derate  that  it  contains ;  and  having  no  disposition  to  subject  this 
helpless  portion  of  the  negro  population  of  the  colonies  to  the  actual 
miseries  of  want  and  starvation,  for  the  theoretical  advantage  of 
perfect  freedom,  I  shall  oppose  the  amendment  moved  by  the  Ho* 
nourable  Member  for  Weymouth. 

Dr.  Lushington. — However  much  I  deprecate  the  principle  of 
apprenticeship,  as  applied  generally  to  all  the  negroes  in  the  colonies, 
yet  if  I  felt  satisfied  that  this  clause  would  extend  only  to  those 
children  who  were  really  destitute,  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  raise  any 
strong  objection  to  the  protection  which  it  is  proposed  to  afford  them. 
But  1  am  very  much  afraid  that,  under  the  pretext  of  the  children 
being  destitute,  a  very  considerable  number  will  be  subjected  to  this 
long  period  of  apprenticeship,  who,  if  left  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
aid  and  assistance  of  their  relatives  and  friends,  would  be  able  to  be 
brought  up  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  in  a  manner  that  would  render 
them  capable  of  enjoying,  without  abusing,  their  liberty.  I  cannot 
help  observing,  that  there  are,  in  most  of  the  colonies,  certain  funds 
denved  under  a  species  of  poor-laws,  for  the  assistance  and  main- 
tenance  of  those  who  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves  ;  and,  to 
this  tax,  not  only  have  the  white,  but  the  brown  and  the  free  blacks 
been  assessed.  On  examining  an  account  of  these  funds  a  few  years 
ago,  I  found  that  the  proportion  of  white  people  receiving  assistance 
from  them  was  twenty  to  one,  as  compared  with  the  persons  of  colour 
and  free  blacks,  although  the  gross  amount  of  the  white  population 
was  infinitely  less  than  that  of  the  coloured  and  black.  Now,  as  long 
as  these  funds  continue  to  exist  in  any  of  the  islands,  I  think  that 
all  destitute  children  ought  to  be  maintained  out  of  them.  In  the 
first  place,  I  believe  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  these  children 
would  be  so  excessively  small  as  scarcely  to  be  felt  as  a  burden  at 
all ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  when  I  consider  that  the  mixed  race 
and  the  free  blacks  have  contributed  so  largely  to  these  funds,  from 
which  so  many  poor  whites  have  derived  assistance,  I  think  it  is  not 
too  much  to  require,  even  though  the  charge  should  be  increased, 
that  the  destitute  children  of  the  negroes  should  obtain  from  thera 
the  means  of  existence.  For  these  reasons  I  feel  a  very  considerable 
objection  to  the  clause  as  it  now  stands,  although  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  has  very  speciously  recommended 
it  to  the  House.  44  Here,"  says  he,  44  are  a  destitute  set  of  children ; 
—Good  God !  do  not  abandon  them;  we  must  support  them  in  some 
way;  we  will,  therefore,  point  out  the  persons  who  are  to  exercise 
this  office  of  humanity ;  and,  in  return  for  their  trouble,  we  will  give 
them  the  labour  of  the  objects  of  their  care  until  they  shall  hatt 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years/'  I  admit  that  there  is  something 
specious  and  winning  in  this ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  apprenticeship 
for  so  long  a  term  will  be  productive  of  the  most  serious  evils  to  this 
unfortunate  class  of  persons. 

I  have  looked  this  Bill  very  carefully  through,  but  am  not  aware 
whether  it  is  intended  that  the  clause  which  applies  to  the  other  ap- 
prenticed negroes,  and  which  provides  that  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the 
day  shall  be  at  their  own  disposal,  is  to  apply  to  these  destitute 
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negroes  also.  If  not,  the  hardship  of  keeping  them  iu  a  state  of 
complete  bondage  until  the  age  of  twenty-one,  will  be  still  more 
glaring  and  unjustifiable.  But,  at  all  events,  thinking  that  necessity 
does  not  demand  the  insertion  in  this  Bill,  of  such  a  provision  as  that 
contained  in  this  clause — I,  being  further  of  opinion  that  that  provision 
is  objectionable  in  itself,  shall  support  the  amendment  of  the  Honour- 
able Member  for  Weymouth. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  think  that  my  Honourable  and 
Learned  Friend  has  not  spoken  with  his  usual  accuracy  upon  this  oc- 
casion, for  he  rests  his  support  to  the  amendment  of  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Weymouth,  or  rather,  his  objection  to  the  clause  without  that 
amendment,  upon  these  two  grounds  ;  first,  he  says — "  If  I  could  be 
sure  that  the  clause  would  apply  only  to  the  case  of  destitute  children, 
I  should  not  have  much  to  say  against  it.  But  then  "  (he  adds),  "  I 
have  looked  this  Bill  very  carefully  through  "  (I  really  think  he  cannot 
have  read  this  clause),  "  and  I  cannot  make  out  whether  or  not  the 
apprenticeship  of  these  children  is  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
negroes,  and  whether  they  are  or  are  not  to  have  two  hours  and  a  half 
in  each  day  at  their  own  disposal.*'  When  my  Honourable  and  Learned 
Friend  makes  that  statement,  I  repeat  that  he  cannot  have  read  this 
very  identical  clause  to  which  he  is  objecting ;  for  it  expressly  declares 
that  the  persons  apprenticed  under  it  are  to  be  placed  on  precisely  the 
same  footing  as  other  apprenticed  labourers.  Again,  my  Honourable 
and  Learned  Friend  says  he  should  not  so  much  object  to  this  provision 
of  the  Bill,  if  he  were  satisfied  that  it  would  apply  only  to  those 
children  who  are  really  destitute.  If  he  will  only  take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  clause,  he  will  find  that  it  can  apply  only  to  those  who  are 
destitute — to  children  whose  parents  are  dead,  or  incapable  of  pro- 
viding for  them.  But  then,  says  my  Honourable  and  Learned  Friend, 
"  even  in  that  case  they  may  have  friends  who  would  take  care  of 
them."  Then  this  clause  will  not  apply  ;  for  it  relates  only  to  children 
who  are  absolutely  destitute  in  the  world,  and  who  are  under  six 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  Briscoe. — They  may  be  ten  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — Then  the  duration  of  their  apprentice- 
ship will  be  shorter.  My  Honourable  and  Learned  Friend  says  that  I 
have  endeavoured  to  recommend  this  provision  of  the  Bill  to  the 
House  in  a  very  specious  manner.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  stated 
it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of  the  clause  itself — plainly  and 
simply.  I  have  laid  it  before  the  House,  as  I  did  on  a  former  occasion, 
merely  as  a  measure  of  humanity  to  a  class  of  beings  too  young  and 
too  helpless  to  provide  for  themselves.  I  admit  to  my  Honourable 
and  Learned  Friend  that  I  believe  the  cases  that  will  occur  will  be  very 
few ;  but  when  they  do  occur,  I  contend  that  this  is  the  best  and  most 
humane  manner  of  providing  for  them. 

Dr.  Lushington. — I  must  take  the  liberty  of  stating  that  I  have 
read  this  clause  very  often,  and  that  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  of  its 
propriety  by  what  has  been  stated  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man.   I  have  admitted  that,  in  the  case  of  children  who  are  abso- 
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lutely  destitute,  who  have  no  earthly  friend  or  relative  to  provide  for 
or  take  care  of  them,  the  clause,— in  the  absence  of  a  better  pro- 
vision—may, with  some  propriety,  be  applied ;  although  even  under 
such  circumstances,  1  look  upon  the  apprenticeship  of  twenty-one 
years  as  extremely  injurious  to  the  party,  and  as  tending,  in  a  material 
degree,  to  unfit  him  for  freedom  in  manhood.  But  my  great  objec- 
tion to  the  clause  is,  that  in  Jamaica  and  the  other  islands  it  may  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  masters  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
bringing  up  of  young  negroes  who  are  not  in  a  state  of  absolute 
destitution,  for  the  sake  of  profiting  by  their  labour  until  they  are 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Will  it  not  be  an  inducement  to  the  master 
to  impoverish  the  negroes  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  view  of  thus 
obtaining  the  services  of  their  children?  My  Right  Honourable 
Friend  says,  that  persons  in  this  state  of  apprenticeship  will  be  allowed 
the  same  period  of  rest,  and  the  same  liberties  and  advantages  as  the 
other  negroes  ;  but  will  any  man  living  tell  me  that  that  is  possible  ? 
Although  the  Statute  declares  that  the  negro  in  a  state  of  apprentice- 
ship shall  not  work  more  than  seven  hours  and  a  half  a-day  for  his 
master,  will  it  be  possible  for  an  infant  of  ten,  or  twelve,  or  fourteen, 
or  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  avail  himself  of  this  advantage?  If  the 
master  chooses  to  make  him  labour  a  greater  number  of  hours,  will  be 
be  able  to  resist  the  imposition?  The  theory  is  impossible.  If  you 
make  these  children  apprentices,  you  place  them  under  the  absolute 
and  arbitrary  control  of  these  masters,  against  whose  despotic  will 
they  will  have  no  power  of  resistance. 

Mr.  Briscoe. — Nobody  can  doubt  but  that  the  intentions  of  iht 
Right  Honourable  Secretary  are  of  a  most  pure  and  honourable  nature ; 
but  certainly  if  that  belief  were  not  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind, 
I  should  suppose  that  this  clause  was  inserted  into  the  Bill  as  a 
premium  to  the  master  to  impoverish  the  condition  of  the  negroes. 
I  regard  it  as  a  clause  that  will  be  liable  to  so  many  abuses,— as  a 
provision*  of  the  Bill  which  will  give  rise  to  so  much  injustice  and 
oppression,— that  I  shall  feel  bound  to  give  it  my  entire  opposition. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has 
stated  several  times  over,  that  this  is  a  provision  only  for  those  who 
have  no  parents. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— And  for  those  whose  parents  are 
unable  to  maintain  them. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,— Well ;  to  guard  against  any  abuse  of  such 
a  provision,  I  should  be  glad  if  a  clause  or  a  proviso  were  introduced 
to  prevent  the  master  from  taking  any  child  whom  he  thinks  might  be 
serviceable  to  him,  and  carrying  it  before  a  magistrate  and  saying— 
"  here  is  a  child  which  is  not  properly  cared  for  by  its  parents  or 
friends— you  must  apprentice  it  to  me." 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— There  really  is  no  occasion,  whatever, 
for  such  a  proviso ;  because,  if  there  be  any  one  person  in  the  whole 
.community  capable  and  willing  to  undertake  the  maintenance  of  chil- 
dren whose  parents  may  be  dead  or  incapable  of  supporting  them,  it 
,irill  be  completely  out  of  the  master's  power  to  interfere.  But  if  no 
IP* 
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person  is  willing  to  undertake  the  care  of  these  children,  then  they 
ar<?  thrown  upon  the  master  not  as  a  benefit,  but  as  a  burden. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer. — When  you  are  making  the  attempt  to  raise  the 
slave  to  the  condition  of  the  people  of  this  country,  what  can  be  more 
objectionable  than  to  establish  this  sort  of  domestic  inquisition,  by 
which  the  master,  if  he  imagines  that  a  child  is  not  properly  taken 
care  of,  may  come  in  between  it  and  its  parents,  and  bind  it  down  to  a 
state  of  slavery  for  twenty-one  years  ?  There  is  no  denying  that  this 
is  a  direct  premium  to  the  planters  to  keep  the  negro  population  in  a 
state  of  the  most  abject  poverty,  and  to  render  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
incapable  of  maintaining  their  children,  in  order  that  they,  (the 
planters)  under  the  cloak  of  this  tyrannical  authority,  may  step  in  to 
snatch  the  child  from  its  parent,  and  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  bondage 
until  it  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  The  words 
of  the  clause  are — "  if  the  said  child  be  unprovided  with  adequate 
maintenance."  Now  what  may  "  adequate  maintenance"  amount  to 
in  the  estimation  of  the  West  India  planters  ?  If  such  a  clause  as 
this  is  to  be  allowed  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill,  it  is,  at  all  events,  requi- 
site that  its  terras  should  be  clear  and  definite. 

Mr.  Robert  Gordon.— This  compulsory  apprenticeship  of  des- 
titute children  is  not  so  new  as  Honourable  Gentlemen  seem  to 
suppose.  Parishes  in  England  have  the  power,  and  it  is  a  power 
which  they  are  constantly  exercising,  of  apprenticing  the  children 
who  are  thrown  upon  them  for  support;  aod  in  many  of  the  western 
counties  it  is  the  practice,  not  only  with  regard  to  orphan  children, 
but  with  respect,  also,  to  those  whose  parents  are  unable  to  maintain 
them,  for  the  magistrates  to  step  in  and  to  compel  their  being  ap- 
prenticed. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer. — But  does  the  Honourable  Gentleman  mean  to  say 
that  the  magistrates  have  the  power  to  direct  the  way  in  which  they 
shall  be  apprenticed  ? 

Mr.  Harvey. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  opponents  of  this  clause 
take  a  most  mistaken  view  of  its  meaning  and  application.  What  does 
the  clause  suggest?  If  a  negro  child  of  less  than  six  years  of  age  shall 
be  so  destitute  of  the  means  of  support,  as  that  its  parents  shall  be 
either  dead,  or  incompetent  to  provide  for  it,  and  that  every  one  else 
shall  be  disinclined  to  undertake  the  care  and  cost  of  rearing  it  up, — 
then  that  child  shall  not  be  allowed  to  die  for  want  of  sustenance,  but 
shall  be  thrown  upon  the  master,  who  shall  be  bound  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  educate  it,  and  to  provide  for  it  all  the  necessaries  that  its  helpless 
condition  demands.  But  then  comes  the  coodition  which  is  said  to  be 
so  wonderfully  hard,  and  so  manifestly  unjust  and  oppressive,  as  to 
make  it  matter  of  astonishment  that  it  could  ever  have  been  proposed 
— namely,  that  the  master,  after  having  fed,  and  clothed,  and  in- 
structed these  destitute  beings,— after  having  been  at  the  cost  of 
maintaining  them  for  many  years,— is  not  to  lose  the  advantage  of 
their  services  at  the  very  period  that  their  utility  commences.  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  unreasonable.  I  confess  that  I  look 
upon  this  clause  as  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  Bill ;  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  framed  in  the  purest  spirit  of  humanity  ;  and  1  can  only  attribute 
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the  extreme  sensibility  which  some  Honourable  Gentlemen  seem  to 
feel  with  respect  to  it,  to  the  fact  of  their  suffering  their  better  feelings 
to  remain  dormant  at  a  moment  when  they  might  be  applied  with 
singular  effect.  Some  Honourable  Gentlemen,  in  the  course  which 
they  have  of  late  been  pursuing  with  respect  to  this  Bill,  appear  to 
me  to  be  like  that  animal  which,  after  having  made  a  mighty,  but  an 
unsuccessful  spring  at  its  prey,  walks  away  growling  and  out  of 
temper  at  its  defeat,  and  with  a  disposition  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  the  attack.  Thus,  some  Gentlemen  who  did  not 
attack  this  Bill  when  it  might  have  been  attacked,  and  others  who  at- 
tacked it,  but  were  not  successful,  still  linger  about  it  in  these  its  final 
stages,  and  watch  every  opportunity — I  will  not  say  to  give  it  a  mortal 
stab,  but — to  tear  away  some  of  its  limbs.  Feeling  that  the  public 
are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  terms  on  which  emancipation  is  to  be 
granted,  and  sensible  that  they  did  not  make  the  stand  when  it  be- 
came them  to  do  so,  they  are  now  constantly  soothing  aud  tranquillizing 
their  country  friends  and  cousins,  whose  remonstrances,  in  many  in- 
stances, have  been  not  less  loud  than  troublesome,  by  saying,  "  Ob, 
the  Bill  is  not  passed  yet,—- wait,  and  see  how  we  will  attack  the 
30,000,000/.,  and  the  seven  years'  apprenticeship;  and,  above  all, 
how  we  will  drop  the  curtain  of  humanity  over  the  little,  unprotected 
orphans."  I  confess,  for  one, — hating  the  Bill  as  1  do,  as  far  as 
regards  the  grant  of  20,000,000/.,  and  heartily  disliking  it,  as  far  as 
regards  the  protracted  period  of  apprenticeship, — I  am  still  very  much 
pleased  with  this  provision,  and  shall,  therefore,  give  it  my  most 
cordial  support. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — The  Honourable  Gentleman,  who  has  jail 
sat  down,  seems  to  accuse  the  advocates  of  emancipation  with  a 
neglect  of  duty  at  the  moment  that  all  their  energies  should  have 
been  brought  into  action.  If  there  be  one  man  in  the  House  to  whom 
that  charge  applies  more  strongly  and  more  directly  than  to  any  one 
else,  it  is  the  Honourable  Gentleman  himself.  With  his  great  talent 
and  ability  be  might,  if  he  had  chosen,  have  rendered  this  cause  the 
most  signal  service  and  assistance  at  a  time  when  we  should  have  been 
most  thankful  to  have  received  the  support  of  so  powerful  an  ally. 
On  a  former  occasion,  1  directly  applied  to  the  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman to  lend  his  assistance  to  further  the  cause  which  we  were 
advocating,  and  I  received  from  him  an  assurance  that  he  would  do 
so ;  but  in  the  day  of  our  defeat  and  mortification  we  received  no 
support  from  him,  and  I  think  he  is  now  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
himself  to  those  who  expected  that  he  would  have  come  forward  on 
that  occasion,  by  complaining  that  we  did  not,  on  our  part,  do  that 
which  in  his  estimation  was  right.  Now,  what  the  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman would  have  thought  right,  I  think  wrong.  He  has  told  the 
House,  and  told  me  almost  in  direct  terms,  that  we  ought  to  have 
thrown  the  Bill  out  altogether,  rather  than  consent  to  the  grant  of 
20,000,000/.  1  say,  it  was  no  part  of  our  object  to  escape  die  pay- 
incut  of  the  20,000,000/ — I  say  it  was  that  which  carried  us  through 
— 1  say,  that  he,  though  a  sincere,  certainly  could  not  be  a  discreet 
friend  of  emancipation,  who  was  disposed  to  overlook  that  liberal 
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grant — I  say,  that  we  should  have  been  not  friends,  but  traitors  to  the 
great  cause  which  we  advocate,  if  we  had  opposed  it. 

As  the  Honourable  Gentleman  has  taken  this  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging in  a  little  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  those  who,  for  many 
years,  have  been  the  steady  and  unflinching  advocates  of  emancipa- 
tion,—and  as  he  has,  moreover,  broadly  attributed  to  them  a  neglect 
of  duty,  amounting  to  absolute  misconduct,  he  must  allow  me  to  say 
that  such  observations  come  but  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  him, — 
than  whom  no  man  has  been  more  zealous  in  our  cause  in  the  hour  of 
victory— no  man  so  cool,  so  silent,  so  distant,  so  little  to  be  found- 
nay,  I  may  say  so  completely  absent  from  our  side—- in  the  hour  of 
mortification  and  defeat.  With  respect  to  the  question  before  us,  my 
Honourable  Friend,  the  Member  for  Cricklade  states,  that  in  the 
West  of  England  it  is  a  common  practice  for  the  magistrates  to 
compel  the  apprenticeship  of  children  who  are  orphans,  or  whose 
parents  are  incapable  of  maintaining  them  ;  but  will  my  Honourable 
Friend  tell  me,  whether  there  is  any  case  in  England,  in  which  the 
master  can  deprive  the  lubourer  of  three-fourths  of  his  time,  and  then 
call  upon  him  to  support  his  family?  If  such  a  case  can  be  pointed 
out,  1  will  surrender  the  whole  argument,  and  withdraw  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  clause. 

Mr.  Harvey. — After  the  observations  of  the  Honourable  Member 
for  Weymouth,  I  trust  I  shall  be  allowed  to  make  only  one  remark; 
and  in  doing  so,  I  assure  that  Honourable  Gentleman,  that  nothing 
that  he  can  say,  in  reference  to  myself,  shall  in  any  way  diminish  the 
very  high  and  very  sincere  respect  that  I  entertain  for  him.  Some 
years  since  the  Honourable  Gentleman  certainly  paid  me  the  very  high 
compliment  of  asking  me  to  give  a  little  of  my  assistance  to  the  cause 
to  which  he  has  rendered  such  great  and  important  service.  My  an- 
swer was,  that  looking  at  the  state  of  the  poor  of  this  country— with 
whose  condition  I  did,  and  do,  deeply  sympathize,— and  really  think- 
ing that  the  current  of  feeling,  as  regarded  the  negroes  of  the  West 
Indies,  was  running  adversely  to  the  interests  of  the  distressed  poor  of 
this  country,  I  could  not  afford  to  extend  my  sympathies  in  favour  of 
the  one  class  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  grant  of  20,000,000/.,  I  certainly  have 
thought,  and  do  still  think,  that  it  is  a  most  extravagant  misappli- 
cation of  the  public  money  ;  because,  while  I  am  quite  prepared,  as  I 
said  the  other  night,  to  give  to  the  planters,  whatever  amount  they 
can  shew  that  they  have  actually  lost,  in  consequence  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Bill,  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say,  indeed,  I  do  not 
believe,  that  it  would  be  in  their  power  to  make  out  a  loss  to  any  thing 
like  the  extent  of  20,000,000/.  sterling.    But  I  am  trespassing  on  the 
Committee's  patience,— let  me,  therefore,  only  add,  that  when  the 
Honourable  Gentleman  says  I  came  in  with  him,  to  share  the  heyday 
of  his  triumph,  having  shrunk  from  him  in  his  hour  of  difficulty  and 
embarrassment,  I  beg  to  assure  him,  that  while  I  concede  to  him  in  all 
other  things,  I  will  not  concede  to  him  in  an  earnest  desire  to  promote 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  an  anxious  wish  to  extend  it,  with  all  its 
blessings,  to  the  negroes  of  our  colonies. 
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•  Mr.  Hardy.— I  cannot  contemplate  this  clause  in  any  other  light, 
than  as  a  most  oppressive  one.  According  to  this  Act,  during  the  period 
of  apprenticeship,  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for  the  family  of 
the  slave,  but  only  for  the  slave  himself— who  is  to  be  fed,  and  clothed, 
and  lodged,  but  is  not  to  receive  any  wages.  How  then  is  he  to  sup- 
port his  family  ?  It  is  plain,  that  he  can  have  no  means  of  providing: 
for  them;  in  what  way,  then,  will  this  clause  operate?  The  master 
rinding  that  his  slave  has  a  family  of  children,  will  apply  to  the  ma- 
gistrate, and  say,—"  I  have  an  apprentice  bound  to  me,  who  will 
be  loose  on  the  1st  of  June,  1840 ;  but  he  has  three  or  (bur  children 
whom  he  cannot  support ;  you  must  bind  them  to  me ;  1  cannot  un- 
undertake  to  support  them,  unless  they  are  apprenticed  to  me  ;  and 
unless  I  have  the  benefit  of  their  labour  until  they  are  twenty -one 
years  old."  Thus  these  unfortunate  beings  will  be  bound,  and  kepi 
in  a  state  little  short  of  actual  slavery,  for  eight  or  ten  years  after  the 
rest  of  the  community  have  been  admitted  to  freedom.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly support  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the  Committee  divided— 

For  the  amendment   ..  30 

Against  it  ••••  •   65 

Majority  for  the  clause   35 

Mr.  Briscoe. — I  beg  to  suggest  to  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man that  there  would  be  much  greater  security,  if  two  magistrates 
were  required  to  sanction  the  apprenticeship,  instead  of  one,  which  is 
the  number  required  by  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  submit  to  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
that  it  might  be  inconvenient  with  a  view  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Bill, 
if  such  an  amendment  were  adopted,  and  as  it  is  one  of  a  very  unim- 
portant nature,  I  hope  the  Honourable  Gentleman  will  abstain  front 
pressing  it. 

Mr.  Briscoe.— In  England,  the  consent  of  two  magistrates  is  re- 
quired. 1  see  no  reason  why  the  concurrence  of  two  magistrates 
should  not  be  required  by  this  clause.  At  the  same  time,  1  do  not 
wish  to  press  the  question. 

Mr.  Hardy. — I  have  an  amendment  to  propose  in  this  clause.  In 
this  country,  no  female  apprentice  is  bound  beyond  the  age  of  eighteen, 
that  being  a  marriageable  age,  and  I  therefore  see  no  reason  why  a 
female  in  the  West  Indies  should  be  apprenticed  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  I  see  no  objection  to  males  being  apprenticed  until  they  are 
twenty-one ;  but  as  I  entertain  a  strong  feeling  upon  this  point,  1 
shall  beg  to  propose  in  line  20,  after  the  word  "  completed,"  to  intro- 
duce the  following  words,  "  Until  such  child  shall  have  completed,  if 
a  male,  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  j  and  if  a  female,  the  age  of 
eighteen  years." 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley — I  really,  Sir,  see  no  reason  for  ac- 
ceding to  the  amendment  which  has  been  proposed.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  inconvenient  in  practice,  and  therefore  1  feel  myself  com- 
pelled to  oppose  the  amendment. 
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The  question  was  then  put,  and  the  Committee  divided — 

Against  the  amendment   43 

In  favour    37 

Majority  against  the  amendment  6 
The  clause  was  agreed  to. 
.  Clause  14  was  also  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hardy. — Is  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  aware  what 
the  construction  of  Clause  16  will  be,  supposing  the  colonial  legis- 
latures enact  that  the  master  shall  have  the  right  of  imposing  upon 
his  apprenticed  labourer  a  period  of  labour  beyond  the  forty-five 
hours  a-week?  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  clause  will  permit  the 
colonial  legislatures,  if  they  think  proper,  to  give  that  authority  to. 
the  master. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— Such  a  proceeding  would  be  directly 
repugnant  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  by  which  it  is  expressly 
provided,  that  all  the  relations  between  master  and  apprentice  shall 
be  regulated  by  the  magistrates,  and  that  the  colonial  legislatures 
shall  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Hardy. — I  apprehend  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  which  makes 
such  a  provision. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— 1  beg  the  Honourable  Gentleman's 
pardon  ;  there  really  is.  Clause  17— and  there  is  another  clause  to 
the  same  effect— expressly  provides  that  the  colonies  shall  not  have 
such  a  power. 

Mr.  Hardy.— My  construction  of  the  clause  is  simply  this— that 
if,  immediately  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures should  think  proper  to  declare,  that  it  should  be  in  the  power 
of  the  master  to  make  the  apprenticed  labourer  work  for  a  longer 
period  than  is  provided  for  by  this  Act,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it. 
The  amendment  required  is,  that  no  Act  of  the  colonial  legislatures 
should  enable  the  master  to  exercise  that  authority,  but  that  it  should 
be  exercised  only  in  case  of  the  conviction  of  a  slave  for  some  offence 
before  a  magistrate. 

An  Honouable  Member.— I  think  it  would  be  better  to  specify 
some  time  within  which  the  return  of  the  number  of  registered  slaves 
should  be  made.  My  object  is  to  obtain  despatch.  I  think  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  no  delay  should  take  place. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  quite  agree  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Honourable  Gentleman ;  and  I  will  take  care  that  the  returns  are 
made  with  the  smallest  possible  delay. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  wish  to  propose  an  amendent  at  the 
end  of  Clause  40,  to  the  following  effect :  "  Provided  also,  and  be 
it  enacted,  that  no  part  of  the  said  compensation  shall  be  allotted  or 
awarded  in  respect  of  any  slave  not  registered  in  June,  1834. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  first  place 
the  amendment  would  be  at  variance  with  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Act.   By  the  31st  clause  the  Commissioners  are  required  to  award 
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compensation,  according  to  the  number  of  slaves  mentioned  in  the 
official  returns.  Now  if,  in  dividing  this  compensation  as  it  is  to  be 
divided  among  the  different  colonies,  we  adopt  the  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman's proposition,  the  consequence  will  be  that  we  must  incur  all 
the  expense  and  all  the  trouble  of  a  new  registration,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  I  apprehend  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  every  person 
claiming  compensation  under  the  Act,  to  shew  that  every  slave  for 
whom  he  claims,  is  actually  in  existence,  and  in  the  colony. 

Mr.  Fowsll  Buxton. — If  I  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  Act  will  be  what  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
has  stated,  of  course  I  should  not  wish  to  press  the  amendment.  It 
is  a  point  of  great  importance. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart. — The  question  has  been  so  often  argued 
already,  that  I  trust  the  Honourable  Member  for  Weymouth  will 
accede  to  my  suggestion,  when  I  entreat  him  not  to  press  this 
amendment 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. — I  must  leave  the  point  to  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman.  It  is  extremely  necessary  that  in  the  respective 
colonies  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  the  slaves,  in  respect  of  whom  a 
proprietor  puts  in  a  claim,  are  on  the  estate,  so  that  no  compensation 
shall  be  given  for  slaves  who  are  not  actually  in  existence. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — The  Honourable  .Member  for  Wey- 
mouth stated  the  other  day,  on  the  discussion  which  took  place  on 
the  53d  clause,  that  there  would  be  certain  cases  in  which,  instead 
of  operating  beneficially  with  regard  to  toleration,  this  Act  would 
produce  a  directly  contrary  effect.  I  stated,  at  the  time,  that  having 
a  common  object  in  view,  I  thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  ia 
coming  to  an  understanding  upon  the  subject.  The  object  I  have 
in  view  is  to  place  Dissenters  in  the  colonies  in  the  same  situation 
as  the  law  of  England  places  them  in,  in  this  country.  It  would 
appear  from  the  statement  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Wey- 
mouth, that  in  some  colonies  it  would  be  very  advisable  to  introduce 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  52d  Geo.  III.,  which  was  passed  for 
the  relief  of  Dissenters,  and  that  this  Act,  if  it  were  introduced  in  its 
present  state,  would  impose  new  restrictions.  I  shall,  therefore, 
propose  to  strike  out  Clause  53,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  a  clause 
declaring  that  in  all  colonies  in  which  those  Acts,  or  any  part  of 
them,  repealed  by  the  52d  Geo.  III.,  are  now  in  force,  in  such  case 
the  Act  of  54d  Geo.  III.  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  force  in  such  colo- 
nies as  it  is  in  England.  1  believe  this  will  meet  the  justice  of  the 
case,  and  satisfy  the  objections  of  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Weymouth. 

A  clause  to  the  effect  described  by  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman was  then  brought  up  and  read. 

On  the  question  that  the  clause  be  added  to  the  Bill, 

Mr.  Wilks  said, — 1  beg  to  suggest  to  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman that  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  this  clause  reprinted. 
There  are  so  many  Acts  repealed  of  such  vital  importance,  that  it 
will  really  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  it  printed,  in  order  that 
wc  may  understand  what  the  clause  really  is. 
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Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — If  the  Honourable  Gentleman  desires 
it,  I  shall  not  object  to  have  it  reprinted  before  the  third  reading. 
With  regard  to  the  number  of  Acts  repealed,  the  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman will  find,  if  he  looks  into  the  Act  of  the  52d  Geo.  III.,  

Mr.  Wilks. — Yes,  I  know. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — Surely,  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  finish  the  sentence  (  If  he  looks  to  the  Act  52d 
Geo.  III.,  c.  155,  he  will  find  that  a  number  of  statutes  are  enume- 
rated which  that  Act  repealed.  The  effect  of  this  clause  is,  that  in 
any  colony  in  which  any  of  those  Acts  so  repealed  by  the  52d  Geo. 
III.  are  in  force,  that  Act  shall  come  into  operation  }  and  that  where 
none  of  these  Acts  are  in  force,  it  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  the 
Act  of  52d  Geo.  HI.  at  all. 

Mr.  Wilks. — I  beg,  specifically,  to  say  that  the  very  explanation, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  demon- 
strates to  me,  and  I  should  think  to  all  who  arc  acquainted  with  the 
rciisons  for  the  introduction  of  that  Bill  to  which  he  has  referred,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  brought  forward,  that  that 
Act  of  59  Geo.  HI.,  is  not  one  that  is  applicable  to  the  present  case. 
The  object  of  that  Bill  was,  not  to  leave  the  interests  of  the  Dis- 
senters and  the  right  of  toleratiou  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
before  stood,  but  for  the  protection  of  Dissenters,  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  those  rights,  with  respect  to  which  the  existing  Acts  were 
found  to  be  so  injurious. 

Mr.FowELL  Buxton. — I  feel  quite  convinced  that  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Secretary  is  anxious  that  this  clause  should  be  founded  on 
the  most  liberal  and  comprehensive  principles.  In  those  colonies  in 
which  these  objectionable  Acts  existed,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
introduce  a  Toleration  Act.  Now,  the  objection  to  the  introduction 
of  a  Toleration  Act  in  this  case  is,  that,  by  its  very  introduction,  you 
would  impose  restrictions  on  religious  worship  which  do  not  now 
exist.  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  asking  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  whether  bis  Majesty's  Government  have  received  any 
communication  from  Jamaica,  stating  the  disposition  of  that  island 
to  undertake  the  expense  of  rebuilding  the  churches  which  were 
destroyed  at  the  late  insurrection  ?  I  will  not  enter  upon  the  sub- 
ject further  at  present,  although  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance, 
because  I  had  a  pledge,  last  year,  from  the  Government,  through  the 
Noble  Lord  then  in  the  management  of  the  Colonial  department, 
that  this  subject  should  be  taken  up  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot,  in 
reply  to  the  Honourable  Gentleman's  question,  inform  him  that  any 
step's  have  been  taken.  He  is  aware,  however,  that  tbe  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Jamaica  was  suddenly  dissolved,  last  Session  >  and  he 
may  rely  upon  it  that  this  shall  be  the  first  subject  brought  under 
their  consideration  by  his  Majesty's  Government. 

The  clause  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excbequer. — I  have  now  to  propose 
three  clauses  providing  for  raising  the  grant  of  20,000*0001.   It  has 
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been  suggested  to  me  by  the  Right  Honourable  Member  for  Har- 
wich (Mr.  Herries)  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  insert  a  proviso,  that 
no  money  shall  be  ruised  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  except 
during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  terms  of  the  contract 
shall  forthwith  be  laid  on  the  Table.  I  see  no  objection  to  such  a 
provision,  which  will  give  Parliament  an  immediate  check  over  the 
money  granted. 

The  question  was  then  put,  that  the  clauses  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  Hume. — 1  beg  to  ask  whether  the  terms  of  the  loan  are  to  be 
be  submitted  to  the  consideration  and  control  of  Parliament. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — The  Honourable  Gentle- 
man does  not  seem  precisely  to  understand  what  1  intended  to  have 
said.  What  I  meant  to  say  was  this — that  Parliament  should  have 
an  immediate  check  and  censure  upon  the  Government,  if  they  made 
any  improper  or  ill-advised  terms,  and  that  the  check  should  be  com- 
plete, as  it  must  in  any  case  be,  by  the  terms  of  the  bargain  being 
laid  before  Parliament.  That  is  giving  a  control  to  Parliament, 
over  the  Government.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  we  could,  with 
any  justice  to  the  West  India  colonies,  leave  the  question  of  the  loan 
for  the  future  consideration  of  Parliament.  I  thought  my  Honour- 
able Friend,  himself,  felt  fully  convinced  towards  the  close  of  the 
former  debate,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  such 
provisions  as  this  Bill  contains  for  that  purpose.  The  object  I  nave 
now  in  view  is,  merely  to  increase  the  check  upon  the  responsibility 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Hume.— What  I  wish  to  understand  is  this  ;  is  the  present 
course  of  contracting  a  loan  to  be  adopted  in  this  case?  The 
Noble  Lord,  on  contracting  for  any  loan,  brings  it  down  to  this 
House,  leaving  the  House  to  sanction  it  or  not,  as  they  may  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  the  terms. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — The  present  mode  of 
proceeding,  on  contracting  a  loan,  is  this.  The  Minister  contracts 
a  loan  subject  to  the  approbation  of  Parliament,  and  he  lays  the 
terms  of  the  loan  and  the  amount  of  interest  to  be  paid, — before  it ; 
and  if  Parliament  think  it  is  not  a  good  contract,  they  object  to 
sanction  it.  The  difference  in  the  present  case  is,  that  the  Minister 
will  make  the  contract,  but  that  it  will  not  be  subject  to  any  future 
Act  of  Parliament.  This  Bill  will  give  the  Minister  the  power  of 
making  the  contract  final.  The  proposition  I  intend  to  introduce  is, 
that  immediately  on  the  contract  being  made,  the  terms  on  which  it 
has  been  made  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament,  and  the  Minister 
will  make  the  contract,  subject  to  the  censure  of  Parliament  if  it 
be  an  improper  one. 

Mr.  Hume. — I  am  perfectly  aware  that  by  passing  this  Act,  we 
bind  Parliament  to  grant  a  given  sum.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
violate  a  pledge  so  solemnly  given  -t  but  at  the  same  time  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  the  ordinary  control  over  the  terms  on  which  the 
loan  is  made.  How  arc  we  to  provide  for  payment  of  the  interest  ? 
Surely  the  Noble  Lord  has  no  objection  to  state  the  plan  be  intends 
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to  adopt  in  this  respect.  We  ought  not,  I  think,  to  be  deprived  of 
the  power  of  objecting  to  the  manner  in  which  the  money  is  raised. 
The  Noble  Lord,  for  instance,  might  raise  money  in  the  Three 
per  Cents,  at  a  period  when  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  no  more 
money  should  be  raised  in  that  manner.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  in  my  view  of  this  case,  the  Noble  Lord  takes  from 
us  the  power  of  any  check  whatever  upon  the  course  pursued  by 
Government. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.-— The  proposition  cer- 
tainly takes  from  the  House  the  power  of. refusing  the  terms. 
With  respect  to  the  interest,  undoubtedly,  Sir,  that  must  be  pro- 
vided for  by  Parliament,  at  the  time.  I  have  stated  already  several 
times  over,  the  view  I  take  of  the  mode  in  which  the  iuterest 
ought  to  be  provided  for, — by  a  tax  upon  colonial  produce ;  that, 
however,  is  a  question  which  will  be  for  the  decision  of  Parliament. 
When  the  loan  is  made,  and  charged  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
if  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  raise  any  increased  taxation  in 
order  to  supply  the  deficiency,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Par- 
liament will  be  prepared  to  do  so.  At  the  present  moment,  how- 
ever, I  am  far  from  entertaining  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  any 
necessity  for  providing  any  new  tax  to  meet  the  interest  of  the  loan, 
because  the  revenue  of  this  country  is  in  a  constant  state  of  pro- 
gression,  and  will  necessarily  remain  so.  If  a  new  tax  should  be 
required  to  provide  for  the  interest,  it  will  be  at  the  option  of  Par- 
liament in  what  manner  it  shall  be  imposed. 

Mr.  Hume.— And  is  it  understood  that  the  Noble  Lord  leaves  that 
portion  of  the  question  open,  until  the  subject  is  regularly  brought 
before  the  House  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — Yes. 

Mr.  Hume.— 1  can  only  say,  that  1  hope  Parliament  will  not 
agree  to  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  colonial  produce.  The  Noble 
Lord  will  find  the  prices  of  it  sufficiently  high,  without  any  in- 
crease of  taxation.  1  understood  the  Noble  Lord  to  say,  on  a 
former  day,  that  the  contract  should  be  an  open  contract.  I  hope 
it  is  to  be  so. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — Certainly  :  in  the  clauses 
which  have  been  brought  up,  it  is  6tated  that  the  contract  shall  be 
by  open  competition,  except  in  one  case,  which  is,  in  the  event  of 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  having 
sufficient  money  at  their  disposal  to  enter  into  the  contract,  without 
going  into  the  market  at  all. 

Mr.  VVilks. — I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  one  more  willing  than 
myself  to  rely  on  the  integrity  of  the  intentions  of  his  Majesty's 
Government ;  at  the  same  time,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that,  in  a 
reformed  Parliament,  it  does  appear  somewhat  extraordinary  to 
place  greater  reliance  on  the  Administration  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  place  in  the  Government  in  former  times.  The 
question  is — whether  we  should  depart  from  the  usual  course  of 
proceeding,  and  give  up  our  power  of  determining  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised )   The  terras  on  which,  and  the 
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circumstances  a hder  which,  the  money  is  to  be  raised,  should  be 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  It  does  appear  to  me 
that  it  is  not  wholesome— that  it  is  not  decent— that,  in  a  reformed 
Parliament,  we  should  be  called  upon  to  impose  such  implicit 
confidence  in  any  Administration,  however  much  we  may  respect 
and  esteem  it. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — The  question  seems  to 
me  to  be,  whether  the  circumstances  under  which  this  Bill  is 
passed,  do  not  make  the  case  so  extraordinary  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  pursue  the  ordinary  course.  The  Honourable  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down,  I  presume,  would  have  these  loans 
contained  in  a  Loan  Bill,  to  be  passed  through  this  House  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  Now,  I  ask  the  House,  whether  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  not  affect  the  whole  security  of  the  measure,  and 
bring  again  into  discussion  the  extensive  question  of  the  period  of 
apprenticeship  ?  The  Honourable  Gentleman,  I  am  sure,  has  been 
long  enough  in  this  House  to  know,  that  the  whole  question  of 
slavery  would  be  re-opened,  again  and  again,  if  we  were  to  bring 
in  a  Loan  Bill. 

Mr.  Hume. — I  do  not  wish  to  evade  the  compact,  but  I  wish  to 
ask,  whether  the  money  which  is  invested  in  savings'  banks  is  not 
to  have  the  advantage  of  contributing  its  share  to  this  arrangement  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — The  sum  of  money  in 
the  bands  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt,  consists,  I  believe,  of  the  savings  of  the  public.  It,  there* 
fore,  makes  no  difference,  I  apprehend,  whether  this  money  is 
invested  in  one  class  of  public  securities,  or  in  another.  If  this 
were  anything  but  a  precaution  against  a  bad  bargain  being  made 
for  the  public,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  j  but  I  think  the 
necessary  sum  can  be  raised  with  less  disturbance  in  the  money- 
market,  under  this  proposition,  than  under  any  other. 

Mr.  VVilk8. — I  am  sure  it  is  with  the  utmost  deference,  that  I 
venture  to  press  my  opinion  upon  the  subject  j  but  while  I  fully 
agree  with  the  Noble  Lord,  in  wishing  to  give  all  proper  security 
to  the  West  India  and  colonial  interests ;  and  while  I  think  that  the 
utmost  security  they  can  require,  will  be  given  to  them,  by  the 
passing  of  this  Bill ;  I  feel  it  due  to  Parliament  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  have — nor  ought  the  Government  to  require — an 
absolute  power  of  determining  on  the  mode  in  which  they  will  con- 
tract for  this  loan,  subject  to  that  which  is  absolutely  nugatory, 
namely,  the  censure  of  Parliament  of  the  proceedings  by  which 
they  have  bound  the  country.  We  know,  that  in  the  history  of 
past  wars,  instances  are  to  be  found,  in  which  the  Government 
have  entered  into  arrangements,  by  which  not  20,000,000/.,  but 
50,000,000*.,  or  80,000,000^.,  have  been  raised.  Those  contracts 
have  always  been  made,  subject  to  the  control  of  Parliament  j  and 
I  do  not  see  why  that  practice  should  be  now  departed  from.  With 
regard  to  the  extraordinary  nature  of  this  case,  which  has  been 
urged  by  the  Noble  Lord,  I  must  candidly  confess,  that  I  see 
nothing  so  extraordinary  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case. 
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as  compared  with  cases  occurring  when  nil  the  liberties  of  Europe 
were  depending  upon  the  measures  of  the  British  Cabinet.  We 
have  pledged  ourselves,  and  the  country,  that  this  money  shall  be 
raised.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  Government  shall  ex- 
ercise the  unusual,  anomalous,  and  extraordinary  power  of  raising 
this  money  as  they  please,  or  whether  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  loan  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  and  approbation  of  Par- 
liament? 1  certainly  differ,  with  great  reluctance,  from  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government}  but  I  must  adhere  to  the  opinions  I  have 
expressed. 

Three  clauses,  empowering  the  Commissioners  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  National  Debt  to  raise  the  loan  of  20,000,000/.  in  the 
shape  of  annuities,  and  specifying  the  terms  on  which  it  should  be 
raised,  were  then  brought  up,  read,  and  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed  ;  the  Chairman  reported  progress  j  Report 
to  be  received  to-morrow. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

'Tuesday,  August  6. 

Mr.  Bernal  reported  the  Bill Clause  added. — Bill  to  be  read 
a  third  time  to-morrow. 


Wednesday,  August  7. 

THIRD  READING. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  was  read.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Stanley,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time, 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  said, — It  was  generally  understood  that  the 
discussion  on  the  motion  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Middlesex, 
relative  to  the  assessed  taxes,  was  to  have  come  on  first,  this  even- 
ing :  and,  on  that  account,  some  Honourable  Gentlemen  may  not  be 
present,  who  are  anxious  to  deliver  their  opinions  on  this  Bill,  before 
it  passes  this  House. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley.— As  this  Bill  has  already  received  such 
ample  discussion,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  debate,  in  this  stage, 
will  occupy  any  considerable  time.  It  is  desirable  that  it  should 
pass  this  House  to-night ;  as  the  packet  sails  for  the  West  Indies 
to-morrow* 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Wilrs. — I  have  already  intimated  to  the  House  that  I  have 
three  new  clauses  to  propose;  and  also  an  amendment  at  the  end  of 
the  preamble,  namely, — to  add  the  words — "That  means  shall  be 
provided  for  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  the  persons  to  be 
manumitted  and  set  free"   This,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  re- 
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ception  of  one  of  the  clauses  which  I  have  to  propose.  In  my  opinion, 
the  adoption  of  the  clauses  I  suggest,  is  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  negro  population  to  be  affected  by  this  Bill.  The  object  of  the 
first  clause  is  to  afford  security  to  the  free  exercise  of  religious  wor- 
ship, and  for  preventing  the  wantou  destruction  of  missionary  chapels, 
and  other  places  of  Divine  service  in  the  colonies. 

The  House  is  aware  that  the  various  Toleration  Acts,  passed  since 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  or  the52d  Geo.  III.,  do  not  extend  to  the 
West  India  colonies.    I  shall,  therefore,  propose  that  the  7th  and  8th 
Geo.  IV.  shall  be  in  force  in  the  colonies,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  malicious  setting  fire  to  and  demolition  of  any  churches,  chapels, 
and  places  for  religious  worship ;  and  obtaining  compensation  from 
the  hundred  or  district  for  damage  so  done ;  and  in  case  there  should 
be  no  county  rate,  that  it  should  be  recoverable  from  the  revenues  of 
such  colony.    The  present  colonial  law  affords  no  protection  for  re- 
ligious edifices.  After  what  has  recently  passed  in  the  most  influential 
and  wealthy  of  the  West  India  colonies,  I  think  I  need  not  say  any- 
thing as  to  the  necessity  of  some  clause  of  this  nature.    I  am  unwil- 
ling to  refer  to  the  outrages  to  which  I  have  alluded  ;  as  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  none  in  this  House  who  would  feel  disposed  to  apolo- 
gize for  these  misdeeds  of  the  colonists.    I  must,  however,  mention 
the  fact,  that,  in  a  single  colony,  damage  to  the  amount  of  20,000/1 
was  done  by  the  destruction  of  the  missionary  chapels  and  houses, 
and  other  places  of  religious  worship ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this 
was  committed  under  the  sanction  of  the  magistrates  and  high  colonial 
officers,  from  whom  we  might  have  expected  better  things.    I  do  not 
demand  punishment  for  what  has  been  done,  but  I  now  demand  that 
the  law,  existing  in  England  on  this  subject,  shall  be  applied  to  the 
colonies;  and  that  the  missionary  chapels  and  the  places  of  worship 
belonging  to  all  classes  of  Dissenters,  shall  be  protected  from  wanton 
outrage.    I  am  the  more  anxious  that  ample  toleration  and  protection 
in  religious  worship  should  be  extended  to  the  colonies,  as  they  are 
essential  to  that  Christian  spirit  and  those  habits  of  piety  which  we 
all  desire  should  prevail  there.    I  now  beg  to  move  mat  this  clause 
be  brought  up. 

The  clause  was  then  brought  up  and  read— 

'<  That  the  Statutes  7  and  8  Geo  IV.,  c.  30  and  31,  should  be  in 
force  in  the  colonies,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  maliciously  setting 
fire  to  and  demolition  of  any  churches,  chapels,  and  places  for  religi- 
ous worship,  and  to  the  obtaining  compensation  from  the  hundred  or 
district  for  damage  so  done/' 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — In  objecting  to  the  adoption  qf  this 
clause,  I  hope  that  neither  the  Honourable  Member  nor  the  House  wiD 
think  that  I  have  any  objection  to  its  principle,  or  that  there  is  any 
want  of  acquiescence  on  my  part,  in  the  proposition  for  extending  the 
most  ample  toleration  or  protection  to  these  missionary  chapels.  I 
entirely  coucur  in  the  strongest  feeling  of  reprobation  which  has  been 
expressed  at  the  disgraceful  attacks  which  were  made  on  the  places 
of  religious  worship  by  certain  persons  in  one  of  the  colonies.  The 
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conduct  of  those  individuals  has  called  forth  the  marked  expressions 
of  the  displeasure  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  and  steps  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  outrages. 

With  respect,  however,  to  this  clause,  the  object  which  the  Honour- 
able Gentleman  has  in  view,  however  desirable  in  itself,  does  not 
come  under  the  contemplation  of  this  Bill.  Incidentally,  no  doubt, 
with  the  present  Bill,  we  must  secure  to  the  slaves,  about  to  be  set 
free,  the  means  of  attending  religious  worship  :  and  we  must  take  care 
that  the  general  toleration  principles  which  obtain  in  England  be 
sanctioned  in  the  colonics ;  but  the  Honourable  Gentleman  wishes  to 
apply  a  specific  Act  of  Parliament,  applicable  to  places  of  religious 
worship,  to  the  whole  of  the  colonies,  and  when  circumstances  do  not 
warrant  us  in  doing  so.  It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  disgraceful 
occurrences  to  which  allusion  has'  been  made,  took  place,  not  in  all 
the  colonies,  but  in  the  single  colony  of  Jamaica ;  and  it  would  be 
invidious,  and  throwing  an  imputation  on  the  other  colonies,  in  which 
no  such  offences  have  happened,— but  where  toleration  is  not  only 
professed,  but  practised, — to  introduce  this  clause  in  a  Bill  applying 
to  every  colony.  I  object  to  making  that  specific  case  the  ground 
of  a  general  enactment.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  destruction 
of  the  places  of  religious  worship,  his  Majesty's  Ministers  have  sent 
out  instructions  to  the  island  of  Jamaica.  The  subject  would  have 
been,  ere  now,  brought  before  the  local  legislatures ;  but  that  the 
late  House  of  Assembly  was  dismissed  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
It  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  first  subjects  brought  under  the  atten- 
tion of  the  new  House  of  Assembly ;  and  I  think  that  there  is  every 
probability  that  an  Act  will  be  passed  by  it,  affording  such  protection 
as  the  Honourable  Gentleman  calls  for.  I  am  anxious  not  to  go  be- 
yond what  is  absolutely  necessary  in  this  matter.  I  therefore  prefer 
leaving  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  to 
see  whether  or  not  something  can  be  done  in  the  island  of  Jamaica 
itself,  to  extend  protection  to  places  of  religious  worship.  I  do  not 
disseot  from  this  clause,  as  1  am  satisfied  of  the  absolute  necessity  for 
securing  the  most  complete  toleration  throughout  the  island ;  but  I 
hope  that  the  Honourable  Member  will  not  press  it  to  be  adopted  in 
this  Bill ;  and  I  can  assure  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  that  unless 
the  Legislature  of  Jamaica  listens  to  the  wishes  of  the  Parliament  and 
the  Government,  and  extends  adequate  protection  and  security  to 
places  of  religious  worship,  it  will  then  be  considered  our  duty  to 
take  such  steps  as  shall  be  fully  necessary  for  that  purpose.  My 
Noble  Friend,  the  Governor  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  will  direct  the 
attention  of  the  local  assembly  to  the  subject  I  hope,  therefore, 
under  such  an  assurance  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
that  the  Honourable  Gentleman  will  consent  to  withdraw  his  pro- 
position. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton.— My  Honourable  Friend  has  proposed  this 
clause  with  a  view  of  protecting  religious  liberty ;  but  as  bis  Majesty's 
Government  have  promised  that,  next  Session,  a  measure  shall  be  in- 
troduced for  that  purpose,  in  case  the  colonial  legislatures  do  not,  in 
the  meanwhile,  take  the  matter  up,  I  would  recommend  my  Honour- 
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able  Friend  not  to  press  bis  motion.  1  will  only  observe,  that  there 
are  many  instances  of  most  cruel  persecution  having  been  practised 
towards  individuals  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  consequence  of  their 
religious  opinions.  Two  papers  have  recently  been  printed,  and  laid 
before  Parliament,  which  afford  very  striking  illustrations  of  the  antmus 
prevailing  in  Jamaica.  The  first  has  reference  to  the  case  of  a  man 
who,  it  is  clear  from  the  evidence,  committed  no  other  offence  than 
the  being  engaged  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes.  This 
person,  Henry  Williams,  took  charge  of  an  estate,  during  the  late  in- 
surrection, when  the  white  people  upon  it  abandoned  it ;  but  when 
they  returned,  Williams  was  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  persecution. 
The  other  paper  shews  that  the  outrages  on  the  poor  missionaries 
were  practised  by  men  of  large  property  and  gTeat  influence  in  the 
colony ;  and  that  many  of  the  magistrates  permitted,  if  they  were  not 
actually  engaged  in,  pulling  down  the  chapels.  Some  of  them  have 
not  been  removed  from  their  situations,  nor  has  justice  been  visited 
on  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  infamous  attacks  upon  the  property 
of  the  missionaries.  No  language  is  too  strong  for  the  reprobation  of 
the  conduct  which  1  have  noticed,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  not  escape 
punishment  I  am  sure  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  wiU 
adopt  steps  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  scenes  as  have  been  re- 
cently  witnessed  in  that  colony.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  undergo 
persecution  like  that  inflicted  on  the  slaves  without  resisting  it ;  and 
I  say  now,  what  I  have  said  on  former  occasions,  that  the  planters, 
by  their  conduct,  drove  the  negroes  into  insurrection.  I  will  not  tres- 
pass longer  on  the  House,  but  must  once  more  recommend  my  Honour- 
able Friend  to  take  the  declaration  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secre- 
tary, that,  if  justice  be  not  done  by  the  colonists,  it  will  be  done  by 
his  Majesty's  Government.  I  will  only  add,  that  I  hope  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  will  take  steps  to  dismiss  many  of  the  magistrates 
who  have  so  disgraced  themselves. 

Mr.  Wilks. — 1  cannot  but  feel  some  hesitation  in  not  complying 
with  the  suggestion  of  my  Honourable  Friend ;  but  when  so  much 
uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  law  in  the  colonies,  on  this  most  impor- 
tant subject,  I  feel  that  I  should  be  guilty  of  a  neglect  of  duty  if  I  did 
so.  Lord  Goderich,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Bel  more,  gave  direction 
that  application  should  be  made  to  the  House  of  Assembly  to  rebuild 
the  missionary  schools  and  chapels  which  had  been  destroyed.  In 
pursuance  of  the  instructions  from  home,  the  Earl  of  Bel  more  sub- 
mitted to  the  Colonial  Assembly  at  Jamaica  a  proposition  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  was  received  with  scoffing  and  scorn.  I  am  extremely 
anxious  that  this  Bill  should  contain  some  enactment  on  the  subject, 
as  I  am  satisfied  that  nothing  will  conciliate  these  cruel  persecutors, 
or  induce  them  to  give  full  and  ample  toleration  to  all  religious  sects 
in  the  colonies.  Nothing  will  do,  unless  the  British  Parliament  mani- 
fest its  fixed  determination  to  secure  freedom  of  religious  worship. 
Undoubtedly,  this  clause  is  chiefly  applicable  to  a  specific  case ;  but 
I  cannot  imagine  that  the  other  colonies  can  be  offended  by  its  inser- 
tion in  this  Bill.  Under  these  circumstances  I  hope,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  House  that  this  clause  should  be  adopted. 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — I  will  shortly  state  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  think  that  the  House  should  not  accede  to  the 
proposition  of  the  Honourable  Gentleman.  Undoubtedly,  the  Parlia- 
ment possesses  the  right  of  legislating,  in  case  of  necessity,  for  the 
colonies ;  but  there  is  no  man  who  will  not  admit  that  this  is  a  right 
which  ought  to  be  exercised  only  in  extreme  cases,  and  when  nothing 
else  will  effect  the  important  object  that  the  mother-country  has  in 
view.  The  question  really  is,  whether  there  be  such  a  case  for  inter- 
ference at  the  present  moment,  in  this  matter?  The  Legislature 
of  Jamaica  did  not  accede,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  proposition  on 
the  subject.  Another  House  of  Assembly  has  just  been  summoned, 
and  it  would  be  premature  for  Parliament  to  interfere  till  it  be  known 
what  will  be  the  conduct  of  the  new  House  of  Assembly. 

I  agree  with  my  Honourable  Friend  the  Member  for  Weymouth, 
that  scarcely  any  expressions  which  can  be  used  are  too  strong  to  be 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  those  who  attacked  and  destroyed  the  placet 
of  religious  worship.  If  such  conduct  be  still  persevered  in,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  adopted  to  put  a  stop 
to  it.  We  nave  been  obliged  to  legislate  with  respect  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves ;  but  I  think  that  it  would  be  improper  to  interfere 
in  this  matter,  on  the  present  occasion,  unless  from  absolute  necessity. 
I  hope  the  House  will  pause  before  it  assents  to  this  clause. 

Lord  Viscount  Sandon.— No  one  is  more  anxious  than  I  am 
that  the  utmost  freedom  of  religious  worship  should  prevail  io  the 
colonies.  I  never  disguised  my  opinion  as  to  the  wantonness  of  the 
outrages  committed  on  the  missionaries  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  It 
was  not  only  an  instance  of  the  most  cruel  persecution,  but  also  of  the 
grossest  impolicy.  If  the  local  legislature  in  that  island  should  re- 
fuse to  agree  to  a  measure  for  the  protection  of  religious  worship,  I 
most  certainly  would  not  offer  any  obstacle  to  any  measure  which  my 
Right  Honourable  Friend  might  introduce  here  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Wilks. — Under  this  harmony  of  feeling  on  all  sides,  I  will 
consent  to  withdraw  my  motion;  but  upon  the  clear  understanding 
that  should  the  House  of  Assembly  not  enact  a  law  to  render  secure 
religious  liberty  in  the  colony,  his  Majesty's  Government  will  intro- 
duce a  measure  having  that  object  io  view. 

Clause,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Wilks. — The  object  of  the  next  clause  which  I  have  to  pro- 
pose is,  that  freedom  of  worship  shall  be  allowed  to  apprenticed 
labourers  on  Sundays.  The  principle  of  the  clause  is,  that  the 
master  shall  not  have  the  power,  which  he  has  under  the  present 
slave-law,  of  making  the  negroes  work  on  Sunday,  under  any  pre- 
tence whatever.  I  think  that  it  is  of  considerable  importance  that 
some  provision  of  this  sort  should  be  introduced  into  the  Bill. 

The  clause  was  then  brought  up,  and  read,  "  That  apprenticed 
labourers  should  not  be  compellable  to  labour  on  Sundays,  but  should 
on  Sundays  have  freedom  for  religious  worship." 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley. — Although  the  wording  of  the  clause 
is  more  general  than  I  think  desirable,  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to 
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the  principle  of  it.  The  original  clause  is,  that  the  apprenticed 
labourer  shall  be  compelled  to  work  for  his  master  forty-five  hour* 
in  the  week;  and  it  certainly  is  desirable  that  the  master  should  not 
have  the  power  of  preventing  the  negroes  from  obtaining  religious 
instruction. 

The  clause  was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wilks. — The  third  clause  which  I  have  to  propose  is  as 
follows  :— 

"  That,  to  provide  for  the  education  and  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction of  trie  apprenticed  labourers  and  their  children,  on  liberal 
and  comprehensive  principles,  his  Majesty  should  be  authorized  to 
grant  monies,  not  exceeding  25,000/.  yearly,  to  be  applied  to  those 
objects  in  the  colonies,  by  such  persons,  in  such  manner,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  regulations  as  his  Majesty  should,  by  Order  of  Council 
direct ;  but  that  accounts  should  be  laid  yearly  before  Parliament  of 
the  amount  and  appropriation  of  every  such  grant" 

The  Speaker. — The  clause  which  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
proposes  cannot  be  adopted,  as  it  contains  a  graut  of  25,000/.  not 
previously  voted  by  the  House* 

Mr.  Wiles. — with  all  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  Chair,  I 
wish  to  observe,  that  in  the  phraseology  of  this  clause,  I  have  fol- 
lowed, as  closely  as  possible,  the  example  set  in  former  cases. 

The  Speaker. — I  fear  that  I  did  not  make  myself  clearly  under- 
stood. What  I  intended  to  say  was  this — the  House  cannot  adopt 
this  clause,  as  it  contains  a  grant  of  25,000/.  a-year,  and  no  grant 
of  money  can  be  made  unless  it  emanates  from  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House.  The  Report  of  the  Committee,  being  agreed  upon 
and  presented,  is  then  received  and  sanctioned  by  the  House  ;  and, 
until  this  be  done,  no  money  clause  can  be  introduced  into  a  Bill. 
Under  no  circumstances  could  a  clause  of  this  description  be  received 
in  this  stage  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Wilks. — I  know  that  it  is  the  strong  feeling  out  of  the  House, 
— and,  I  believe,  a  similar  feeling  prevails  within  these  walls, — that 
adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  religious  and  moral  in- 
struction of  the  negro.  After  the  observations  which  have  fallen 
from  you,  Sir,  I  must  yield  to  the  objection,  but  I  do  so  with  the 
greatest  reluctance. 

The  clause  was  then  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Hardy. — I  have  an  amendment  to  propose  on  the  16th  clause, 
to  which  I  do  not  anticipate  any  objection.  It  is  merely  to  prevent 
the  master  from  making  any  addition  to  the  prescribed  hours  of 
labour,  as  a  punishment,  without  the  authority  of  a  magistrate.  The 
words  I  propose  to  add  are  these: — "  Or  by  any  addition  to  the 
hours  of  labour,  hereinbefore  limited,  unless  by  the  authority  of  a 
magistrate." 

The  amendment  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  the  question,  "  That  the  Bill  do  pass  " — 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnston  said, —  I  regret  that  the  Honourable 
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Member  for  Boston  did  not  take  proper  steps  with  respect  to  his 
clause ;  for  by  that  means  the  religious  education  and  instruction  of 
the  negroes  would  be  ensured.    I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  should  not  feel  extremely  anxious  to 
bring  forward  a  new  scheme  of  education,  after  the  trouble  he  had 
last  year.    In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  make  provision,  however,  for  the  religious  and  moral 
instruction  of  the  negroes ;  for  I  am  convinced  that  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  the  colonies  will  depend  more  on  this  than  on  anything 
else.    Honourable  Gentlemen  talk  of  bargains  and  negotiations  con- 
nected with  this  matter ;  but  the  great  question  as  to  what  the  people 
of  England  would  say  in  the  matter,  has  been  left  entirely  out  of 
consideration.    I  recollect  well,  that  I  told  my  constituents  to  rest 
satisfied  that,  whatever  might  be  the  measure  proposed  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  a  reform  Parliament  would 
take  care  to  settle  the  question  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  general 
satisfaction  to  the  people.    I  was  deceived ;  for  no  plan  can  give 
satisfaction  which  does  not  include  a  scheme  for  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  people.    I  regret  that  the  proposition  of  my  Honour- 
able Friend  cannot  be  adopted ;  but  I  hope  that,  next  Session,  a 
general  measure  will  be  proposed  on  the  subject  of  education  in  the 
colonies. 

The  Dill  was  then  passed. 

Mr.  Wilks. —  I  beg  to  give  notice,  that,  early  next  Session,  I 
shall  move  a  resolution,  declaring  that  his  Majesty's  Treasury  shall 
be  enabled  to  advance  such  sums  of  money  as  shall  be  deemed 
necessary  to  provide,  in  a  comprehensive  and  liberal  manner,  for  the 
moral  and  religious  education  of  the  negroes,  who,  as  tar  us  this 
House  is  concerned,  are  now,  thank  God,  emancipated. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Wednesday,  August  7. 

Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  and  others,  from  the  Commons,  brought  up 
the  Slavery  Abolition  Bill. 

Read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  printed :  Notice  of  second 
reading  on  Monday  next;  and  the  Lords  summoned. 


BRISTOL  PETITI ON. — 1 1 EARI N G  BY  COUNSEL. 

Monday,  August  12. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — I  have  a  petition  to  present  to  your 
Lordships  from  the  planters,  mortgagees,  annuitants,  and  others, 
having  property  m  Jamaica,  who  are  resident  in  and  near  the  city  of 
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Bristol,  representing  the  evils  and  injuries  that  they  will  sustain  by 
the  passing  of  this  Bill;  and  they  entreat  your  Lordships  to  be  per- 
mitted to  be  heard  by  Counsel  against  it.  I  hope  the  Noble  Earl  will 
see  no  objection  to  the  granting  this  prayer. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — The  Noble  Duke  says  that  he  hopes  I  shall 
see  no  objection  to  your  Lordships  hearing  Counsel  at  the  Bar,  as 
prayed  by  these  petitioners ;  but  I  apprehend  he  cannot  be  very  san- 
guine in  his  expectation  on  that  point,  inasmuch  as  I  do  not  think 
this  is  a  case  in  which  we  can  properly  be  called  on  to  hear  Counsel. 
The  measure  rests  on  general  principles ;  these  principles  have  been 
very  fully  discussed  ;  and  I  think,  therefore,  it  would  only  be  a  waste 
of  time,  and  a  source  of  unnecessary  delay,  if  your  Lordships  were 
to  accede  to  the  proposition  made  by  the  Noble  Duke ;  from  which, 
however,  if  acceded  to,  no  possible  advantage  could  result  to  these 
petitioners. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — I  think  if  the  Noble  Earl  had  him- 
self an  estate  in  the  West  Indies,  he  would  not  have  been  so  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  hearing  of  Counsel.  My  Lords,  I  must  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  measure  is  pressed  forward  by  the  Noble  Earl. 
Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that,  on  a  former  night,  I  requested,  on 
the  part  of  a  Noble  Lord  whose  interests  are  materially  involved  iu 
this  Bill,  that  the  Noble  Earl  would  put  off  this  stage  of  the  measure 
for  twenty-four  hours  only,  in  order  to  give  that  Noble  Peer  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attending,  should  the  state  of  his  health  permit  Iiim  to  do 
so, — he  being,  at  that  time,  very  unwell  in  the  country.  But  this 
delay  was  refused  ;  and  now,  when  1  ask,  on  the  part  of  the  same 
Noble  Lord,  (who  has  a  large  property  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and 
who  has  given  the  Government,  I  believe,  every  support,)  as  well  as 
on  behalf  of  these  petitioners,  seeing  that  the  Noble  Earl  has  thus  re- 
fused to  retard  the  measure  for  even  twenty-four  hours,  that  they  may 
be  heard  by  Counsel  in  support  of  their  interests, — this  request,  like 
every  other  I  have  made  on  the  matter,  is  also  to  be  refused. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  assure  the  Noble  Duke  that  he  is  very 
much  mistaken,  if  he  supposes  that  any  wish  of  his  has  not  been  at- 
tentively listened  to  by  me. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — All  I  can  say  is  that  my  applications 
have  never  yet,  in  any  one  case,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Bill, 
been  attended  to. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  really  am  not  aware  that  the  Noble  Duke 
has  made  any  request  to  me  which  I  have  refused.  With  regard  to 
the  proposition,  which  1  did  decline  to  accede  to,  for  postponing  the 
second  reading  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  Noble  Lord,  my  reason 
for  doing  so  was  this — that  the  principle  of  the  measure — one  of  great 
public  policy  and  humanity-— had  been  largely  discussed  iu  the  debate 
on  the  consideration  of  the  resolutions  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons;  and,  therefore,  I  was  of  opinion  that  no  case  was  esta- 
blished for  interposing  any  delay  in  the  progress  of  the  Bill ;  and  I 
stated,  at  the  time,  that  1  should  be  prepared,  at  any  future  stage  of 
I  he  measure,  lo  discuss  the  principle,  when,  a>  it  is  now,  it  would  he 
open  to  any  Noble  Lord  lo  (Miter  upon  that  question.    1  consider  that 
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no  sufficient  ground  has  been  alleged  to  shew  why  we  should  not  go 
to  the  second  reading  to-day ;  and  I  believe  I  may  state  that  I  act  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  your  Lordships,  in  not 
putting  off  the  second  reading  until  to-morrow. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington.— I  beg  to  remind  the  Noble  Earl, 
that  the  principle  of  this  Bill  was  not  discussed  upon  the  introduction 
of  the  resolutions ;  because  nothing  can  be  more  different  than  the 
original  resolutions,  and  the  provisions  of  this  Bill;  for  here  there 
are  very  important  enactments,  which  were  not  even  touched  upon, 
in  the  resolutions.  All  that  I  asked  for  was,  that  the  second  reading 
might  be  deferred  from  Monday  until  Tuesday,  the  prints  of  the  Bill 
not  having  been  on  the  Table  until  Friday  night,  and  it  not  being 
possible  to  send  them,  therefore,  into  the  country  until  Saturday's 
post  But  the  Noble  Earl  would  not  listen  to  my  request  for  a  post- 
ponement even  of  one  day — it  could  not  be  allowed.  To-day,  I  come 
forward  merely  to  ask,  on  the  part  of  these  petitioners,  that  they 
may  be  heard  by  Counsel ;  but  the  Noble  Earl  replies,  "  No ;  that 
cannot  be  permitted ;  it  would  lead  to  great  delay ;  Counsel  are  not 
to  be  heard."  All  I  can  say  is — if  the  Noble  Earl  is  determined 
that  we  should  discuss  the  Bill  without  hearing  anybody  in  support 
of  the  great  interests  involved  in  it,  let  him  do  so— let  him  read  the 
Bill  a  second  time — let  him  go  into  the  Committee,  and  do  the  best  he 
can  with  the  measure— I  will  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  it. 

Lord  Wynford.— The  Noble  Earl  has  said  that  this  is  a  measure 
founded  on  a  principle  of  great  public  policy  and  humanity.  But  not 
only  is  it  a  question  of  great  public  policy  and  humanity,  my  Lords,  but 
it  is  one  which  involves  a  great  sacrifice  of  private  rights  and  private 
interests ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  those  individuals  whose  rights  and 
interests  are  affected  by  the  measure  ought  to  be  heard  by  Counsel 
before  the  Bill  is  passed.  The  Noble  Earl  has  observed  that  the 
question  was  fully  discussed  when  the  resolutions  were  brought 
forward  in  this  House.  To  that  assertion  an  answer  has  already  been 
given  by  the  Noble  Duke.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill  are,  in  many 
instances,  exactly  contrary  to  what  was  contained  in  the  resolutions. 
It  was  stated,  for  example,  in  the  resolutions,  that  there  should  be 
an  apprenticeship  of  twelve  years. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon.— No!  No!    No  time  was  mentioned. 

Lord  Wynford. — Well,  at  least,  that  was  the  period  fixed  by 
tbe  Bill  when  it  was  brought  in;  and,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  Noble  Earl,  the  principle  upon  which  the  Bill  was  to  be  founded 
had  been  submitted  to  the  West  India  proprietors,  with  a  view  of 
giving  them  an  opportunity  of  forming  their  own  conclusion  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  would  consent  to  the  measure.  Now,  however, 
notwithstanding  that  such  was  the  term  of  apprenticeship  then 
named,  it  is  reduced,  I  perceive,  to  six  and  four  years. 

Lord  Suffield. — At  this  late  period  of  the  Session  I  do  not  think 
that,  merely  on  account  of  the  absence  of  any  one  Noble  Lord,  being 
a  Member  of  this  House,  a  measure  of  such  importance  as  this  ought 
to  be  delayed.  It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  great  number 
of  other  Noble  Lords,  as  well  as  the  individual  who  has  been  referred  ' 
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to,  whose  personal  convenience  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to 
consult :  they  desire  to  give  their  support  to  this  measure,  and  are 
therefore  detained  in  town  at  great  inconvenience  to  themselves,  and 
perhaps,  even,  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  personal  health.  Seeing,  then, 
how  many  Noble  Lords  are  anxious  to  take  part  in  this  debate,  I 
think  it  ought  not  to  be  postponed  in  order  to  meet  the  convenience  of 
a  particular  individual.  When  the  resolutions  were  discussed,  i 
understood  the  Noble  Earl  to  assume,  as  part  of  the  plan,  a  period 
of  apprenticeship  of  fourteen  years. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon.— No !   Twelve  years. 

Lord  Supfield. — Well,  twelve  years ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  con- 
tend that  a  term  of  seven  years  is  too  long  for  that  purpose  ;  and  yet. 
I  say,  that  1  am  not,  therefore,  deviating  from  the  principle  laid  down 
in  the  original  resolutions,  any  more  than  the  Noble  Lord.  I  am  in 
favour  of  a  much  shorter  period  of  apprenticeship  than  is  to  be  found 
in  this  Bill,  or  than  was  contemplated  by  those  who  supported  the 
resolutions.  I  think  it  is  most  unreasonable  to  propose  any  motion 
that  can  delay  our  proceeding  with  the  Bill,  and  1  hope  that  any 
motion  which  is  likely  to  have  that  effect  will  not  be  complied  with. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn. — In  a  matter  of  this  vast  importance,  your 
Lordships  will  do  well  not  to  proceed  hastily,  even  with  reference  to 
any  of  the  inconveniences  that  the  Noble  Baron  apprehends  may  be 
experienced  by  some  of  your  Lordships  being  obliged  to  remain  in 
town.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  situation  of  Noble 
Lords  who  may  be  thus  "  inconvenienced,"  and  the  situation  of 
those  whose  most  important  interests  are  likely  to  be  deeply  injured  by 
pressing  forward  this  measure  with  little  or  no  consideration.  Id 
the  resolutions,  it  is  true,  no  particular  term  to  which  apprenticeship 
should  extend  was  mentioned  ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  those  wbo 
patronise  this  measure  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  did  distinct]? 
state  that  that  apprenticeship  should  be  for  twelve  years.  That  de- 
claration has  been  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies.  Every  man  in  that 
country  and  in  this,— except  those  who  proposed  to  move  amend- 
ments in  the  Bill, — had  a  right  to  expect  that  Ministers  would  have 
adhered  to  that  which  was  distinctly  stated  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  when  the  resolutions  were  first  proposed.  Many  Noble 
Lords,  I  be)ieve,  voted  for  the  resolutions  under  the  impression  that 
the  apprenticeship  was  to  be  for  twelve  years;  but  that  proposition 
has  not  been  adopted;  and  therefore  they  do  not  feel  themselves 
bound  to  support  the  measure.  The  modifications  in  the  House 
of  Commons  having  been  made  after  the  Bill  was  brought  in,  and 
after  the  minds  of  the  West  India  proprietors  were  made  up,  1  think 
that  the  proposition  for  hearing  Counsel  is  not,  therefore,  quite  so  un- 
reasonable as  some  Noble  Lords  would  have  us  consider  it  to  be. 

The  motion  for  hearing  Counsel  at  the  Bar,  in  support  of  the 
interests  of  the  petitioners,  was  then  put,  and  negatived  without  a 
division. 


Lord  Supfield.— 1  have  also  to  present  another  petition  to  your 
Lordships  from  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds,  which  is  couched  in  very 
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strong  terms,  and  is  against  the  Bill  now  on  the  Table.  The  peti- 
tioners state  that  they  witness  with  sorrow  and  indignation  several  of 
the  provisions  in  the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  now  before 
your  Lordships'  House,  because  they  are  opposed  to  right  and  justice, 
and  are  fraught  with  cruelty  to  the  unhappy  slave ;  that  there  is  no 
provision  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  negro ;  that 
they,  therefore,  pray  that  the  Bill  may  not,  in  its  present  state,  be 
carried  into  effect.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  I  do 
not  entirely  concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  petition. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 


SECOND  READING. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  far  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Belmore.— Is  it  the  Noble  Lord's  intention  to  move 
the  second  reading  of  this  important  Bill  without  any  observation — 
without  entering  into  its  details  ? 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  see  uo  necessity  for  opening  up  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject,  because,  when  the  resolutions  on  which  the 
measure  is  founded  were  brought  before  the  House,  the  question  was 
amply  discussed.  I  shall,  however,  be  prepared  to  meet  any  objec- 
tions that  Noble  Lords  may  advance  against  it.  In  this  instance,  I 
have  merely  taken  the  same  course  which  was  adopted  with  respect 
to  the  East  India  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — It  is  customary,  on  the  second 
reading  of  an  important  Bill,  that  the  details  of  that  Bill  shall  be 
stated  to  your  Lordships  by  the  Minister  who  has  the  care  of  it.  If 
Ministers  refuse  in  the  outset  to  state  the  general  outlines  of  the  mea- 
sure, why  then  we  roust  go  on  with  the  discussion  in  the  best  way  we 
can ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  such  a  proceeding  is  not  very  respectful  to 
your  Lordships.  Such  an  exposition  as  1  allude  to  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, because  many  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  Bill  since  the 
resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

Earl  Grey. — I  hope  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  that  can  be  con- 
sidered disrespectful  to  the  House.  In  proposing  to  go  to  the  second 
reading  without  further  preliminary  explanation,  we  are  actuated  by  a 
feeling  that  the  subject  has  been  already  so  fully  discussed,  that  such 
explanation  is  unnecessary  •  and,  therefore,  that  in  offering  it,  we 
should  only  be  wasting  your  Lordships'  time.  The  principle  and  also 
the  details  of  the  measure,  it  appears  to  me,  are  so  well  known  as  not 
to  require  the  explanation  which  Noble  Lords  opposite  call  for.  The 
resolutions  were,  in  the  first  instance,  brought  up  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  their  discussion.  When  that  day 
came,  the  whole  of  the  provisions  of  the  intended  measure,  or  at  least 
the  general  outline  of  them,  received  an  ample  discussion.  I  know 
that,  on  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill,  it  is  usual  to  enter  into  a  detail 
of  the  general  principles  ou  which  it  is  founded ;  but  when,  prior  to 
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the  introduction  of  a  Bill,  there  has  been  such  a  general  discussion  of 
its  principles  as  took  place  in  this  instance, — when  the  views  of 
Government  have  been  clearly  expounded, — 1  think  that  no  mark  of 
disrespect  is  shewn  to  the  House  if  the  second  reading  be  moved 
without  observation.  As  to  the  alterations  which  have  been  made  to 
this  measure,  they  are  alterations  not  of  principle,  but  of  detail,  and 
the  proper  place  for  considering  them  is  in  Committee. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Bill,  and  it 
appears  that,  in  two  or  three  places,  complete  alterations  have  been 
made  in  its  provisions,  as  compared  with  what  appears  in  the  reso- 
lutions, and  what  was  stated  by  Ministers  in  the  debate  on  them,  la 
the  first  place,  apprenticeships  are  to  be  for  six  years,  or  four  years, 
instead  of  twelve  years.  Then,  the  period  of  the  commencement  of 
apprenticeship  has  been  altered  from  November,  1833,  to  June,  1834. 
Again,  by  a  new  classification,  there  are  to  be  three  descriptions  of 
apprentices  instead  of  one.  The  definition  of  slavery,  too,  is,  in  the 
Bill,  different  from  that  laid  down  in  the  courts  of  law.  In  two  pages 
all  these  alterations  are  to  be  found  ;  and  yet  the  Noble  Earl  declines 
to  say  one  word  on  the  subject!  This  the  Noble  Earl  calls  not  acting 
disrespectfully  to  the  House.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  care  a  pin 
whether  the  Noble  Earl  makes  a  speech  or  not,  but  certainly  the 
course  he  is  pursuing  is  not  a  customary  one;  and  I  can  pretty  well 
guess  what  the  country  will  think  of  it,  and  of  the  whole  transaction, 
in  adopting  the  course  of  proceeding  on  this  important  subject  without 
the  necessary  information. 

Lord  Colville. — I  must  say,  my  Lords,  I  am  sorry  that  we  are 
called  on  to  consider  this  important  question  in  so  very  thin  a  House. 
I,  as  an  individual,  do  not  consider  myself  pledged  to  the  principle  or 
to  the  details  of  the  Bill,  in  consequence  of  the  resolutions  having  been 
agreed  to  by  your  Lordships.  1  believe  that  many  of  those  who  con- 
curred in  the  resolutions  never  expected  that  a  Bill  like  the  present 
would  be  founded  on  them.  The  measure  now  introduced  deviates 
from  the  resolutions  in  many  respects.  I  may  be  considered  a  bold 
man  when  I  say  that  1  object  in  toto  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  It 
is  a  measure  not  called  for  by  necessity,  but  introduced  in  compliance 
with  a  delusion  which  has  been  practised  on  the  Government  and  on 
the  country.  That  delusion  1,  for  one,  fear  that  the  country  will  here- 
after deeply  lament.  I  regret  much  that  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  has  been  proposed  in  the  absence  of  a  Noble  Friend  of  mine 
(Lord  St.  Vincent),  who  could  have  given  much  information  on  the 
subject. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the 
Bill  involve  no  question  of  principle.  It  is  very  true,  that  in  stating 
the  nature  of  the  propositions  brought  forward  by  Government,  it  was 
said  that  the  Bill  would  contain  a  clause  for  a  twelve  years'  appren- 
ticeship. That  proposal  was  made  by  Government  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament ;  out  the  feeling  there  was,  that  the  period  of  twelve 
years  was  too  great.  So  far,  therefore,  as  regards  that  alteration  in 
the  detail,  the  Bill  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  originally-expressed 
intentions  of  Government.    Now,  though  I  think  that  the  period  of 
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twelve  years  would  have  been  preferable  to  that  adopted ,  still  it  is 
obvious  that  the  alteration  does  not  affect  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and 
affords  no  ground  for  refusing  to  read  it  a  second  time.  The  Noble 
Duke  next  alluded  to  the  alteration  by  which  the  slaves  are  divided 
into  three  classes — predial  attached,  preedial  unattached,  and  non- 
preeclial.  This  alteration  is  not  opposed  to  the  original  intention  of 
Government,  nor  does  it  at  all  go  against  the  principle  on  which  the 
Bill  rests.  The  division  of  the  negroes  into  three  classes,  which  the 
Bill  proposes,  is  neither  at  variance  with  the  resolutions  agreed  to  by 
the  House,  nor  with  the  explanation  given  by  the  Government ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  convenient  mode  of  forward- 
ing the  object  which  Ministers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  on  the  other,  have  in  view.  The  Noble  Duke  next 
adverted  to  the  alteration  which  has  been  made  with  reference  to  the 
time  when  the  Bill  is  to  come  into  operation.  When,  in  the  Com- 
mittee, we  arrive  at  that  part  of  the  subject,  I  shall  be  ready  to  state 
the  grounds  on  which  the  period  originally  proposed  was  altered.  But 
I  do  not  understand  how  the  alteration  is  inconsistent  with  the  reso- 
lutions or  the  expressed  intentions  of  Government.  It  was  originally 
proposed  that  on  the  1st  of  November,  1833,  the  extensive  change 
contemplated  by  Act  of  Parliament, — namely,  that  the  power  of 
punishment  should  be  taken  from  the  master  and  given  exclusively  to 
the  magistrate, — should  take  place.  It  was  also  proposed  that  the 
period  of  apprenticeship  should  commence  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834. 
But  to  this  arrangement  an  objection  was  taken  by  the  planters,  who 
observed  that,  during  the  intermediate  period  of  ten  months,  great 
inconvenience  would  be  experienced,  as  the  master,  during  that  time, 
would  have  no  efficient  authority  over  the  negro.  It  was  represented 
thut  the  cessation  of  the  power  of  the  master  to  punish,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  apprenticeship,  should  occur  at  the  same  time.  In 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  planters,  we  got  rid  of  the  inter- 
mediate period,  and  left  the  authority  of  the  master,  as  it  now  stands, 
until  die  1st  of  June,  1834,  when  the  whole  arrangement  will  at  once 
come  into  operation.  The  alteiation  may  be  wise,  or  it  may  be 
unwise;  but  1  certainly  do  not  see  in  this  change  anything  that  affects 
the  principle  of  the  measure, — which  merely  is,  that  the  emancipation 
of  the  negro  shall  be  preceded  by  apprenticeship. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. — It  is  of  course  impossible  to  force  the 
Noble  Earl  to  make  a  speech,  if  he  be  determined  not  to  make  a 
speech;  but  I  am  sure  if  he  would  express  his  sentiments,  he  would 
be  listened  to  with  great  pleasure,  and  would  impart  much  information 
to  the  House.  Certainly,  it  has  been  customary  for  the  Minister  to 
state  to  the  House,  on  the  second  reading,  the  principle  and  details  of 
any  measure  which  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  introduce,  that 
we  might  clearly  understand  what  the  measure  was.  Now  1  maintain 
that  your  Lordships  do  not  know  what  the  measure  now  before  you 
is;  all  you  know  is  simply  this— that  certain  resolutions  have  been 
laid  before  you  and  passed,  which  resolutions  were  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Bill.  Your  Lordships  also  know — that  the  measure  which 
has  been  introduced  as  emanating  from  those  resolution*  is,  in  its 
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present  state,  extremely  different  from  that  which  was  originally  intro- 
duced. I  say  your  Lordships  know  that  this  measure  is  different 
from  what  you  had  reason  to  expect,  judging  from  the  resolutions  and 
from  what  passed  here,  and  in  the  Houoe  of  Commons.  It  is  by  the 
details  of  a  measure  you  can  judge  chiefly  of  its  advantage  or  expe- 
diency }  but  in  the  present  case  we  are  ignorant  of  the  details,  and 
we  have  no  general  view  of  the  design  of  the  measure.  Now  1  must 
say,  in  respect  towards  the  House  and  in  justice  to  the  measure,  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  Noble  Earl  had  entered,  as  he  so  well 
could,  into  aluminous  exposition  of  the.  facts  and  principles  of  the  Dili. 

The  Earl  of  Belmore. — In  any  observations  I  may  have  occasion 
to  make  on  the  Bill  now  under  your  Lordships*  consideration,  I  trust 
your  Lordships  will  not  impute  to  me  any  disposition  to  countenance 
or  sanction  a  system  of  slavery  with  my  approbation.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  desire  your  Lordships  distinctly  to  understand,  that,  so  far 
from  regarding  it  with  any  indulgence,  I  woutd  not  prolong  its  exist- 
ence, in  any  of  our  colonial  possessions,  for  a  single  hour  beyond  the 
period  at  which,  in  justice  and  with  safety,  a  state  of  society,  so 
uncongenial  with  our  free  institutions,  may  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  I 
should  even  concur  with  those  who  desire  its  immediate  and  total 
abolition,  provided  such  a  consummation  could  be  effected  on  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  as  regards  the  right  of  property— of  safety  to  the 
commerce  and  financial  concerns  of  the  country — and  calculated  to 
produce  ultimate  advantage  to  the  negro  population  in  our  colonies, 
by  promoting  industry,  civilization,  and  social  order  among  them. 

But,  my  Lords,  greatly  as  1  may  desire  to  expedite  the  period  at 
which  slavery  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  firmly  as  1  am  convinced 
that,  under  such  a  system,  the  colonies  can  never  attain  to  that  state 
of  prosperity  which  would  necessarily  result  from  a  thiiving  and  in- 
creasing free  population,  yet,  my  Lords,  in  deprecating  a  state  of 
slavery,  I  must,  at  the  same  time,  distinctly  disclaim  any  concurrence 
in  the  exaggerated  statements  of  cruelty  described  as  habitually  prac- 
tised towards  the  slaves,  tending,  in  my  opinion  most  unjustly,  to 
calumniate  a  large  portion  of  our  countrymen,  whose  labour  and  enter- 
prise have  so  greatly  contributed  in  advancing  the  power  and  wealth 
of  this  nation.   That  the  power  a  master  possesses  over  a  slave  is 
liable  to  abuse  I  am  ready  to  admit.    That  instances  have  occurred 
where  that  power  has  been  abused,  is  a  fact,  1  regret  to  say,  which 
comes  within  my  own  knowledge  ;  but  that  the  bearing  and  conduct 
of  masters  towards  their  slaves  are  faithfully  described  by  the  picture 
of  slavery  industriously  circulated  throughout  this  country,  I  utterly 
deny.    The  attempt,  however,  has  served  its  purpose ;  and,  instead 
of  approaching  a  question  of  such  immense  importance,  where  so 
many  interests  are  involved,  with  that  calm  deliberation  which,  in  ail 
its  bearings,  it  so  peculiarly  deserves  ;  we  now  are  informed  that,  be 
the  consequences  what  they  may,  public  opinion  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  anything  short  of  immediate  emancipation.    My  Lords,  if  such 
be  the  fact,  I  must  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Noble  Earl  who  lately  discharged  the  duties  of  Colonial  Secretary, 
have  not  been  very  conspicuous,  to  say  the  least,  in  endeavouring  io 
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moderate  or  control  public  excitement  on  this  question.  Since  the 
accession  of  that  Noble  Lord  to  office  there  can  remain  no  doubt  that 
its  progress  has  been  most  rapid;  and  I  am  certain  the  Noble  Lord 
would  be  the  first  to  repudiate  the  insinuation  that,  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  measure  he  now  advocates,  he  was  yielding  to  necessity,  instead 
of  acting  on  conviction  of  its  expediency,  both  with  regard  to  the 
measure  itself,  and  the  time  for  taking  it  into  consideration.  However 
former  Governments  may  have  desired  to  further  the  progress  of 
emancipating'  the  slaves  by  gradual  approaches  to  freedom,  the 
measures  of  the  Noble  Lord  are  conclusive  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
time  has  arrived  when  it  should  be  no  longer  delayed ;  and  highly  should 
I  congratulate  the  Noble  Lord  on  the  manner  in  which  the  country  has 
responded  to  his  designs,  if  the  Noble  Lord  could  now  shew  they  were 
practical  in  their  execution,  consistent  with  public  prosperity.  But, 
my  Lords,  this  latter  consideration  appears  to  occupy  no  part  in  the 
estimation  of  the  authors  of  this  measure.  From  no  quarter  have  I 
heard  one  word  in  its  recommendation  as  likely  to  serve  or  improve 
any  interest  of  State, — while  as  to  its  effect  on  the  colonies,  the  mere 
fact  that  it  must  be  accompanied  with  compensation,  affords  the  most 
conclusive  proof  of  the  injury  actually  anticipated  from  it.  To  enable 
the  colonists  to  save  even  a  remnant  of  their  property  from  utter  ruin, 
an  offer  of  20,000,000/.  (inadequate  as  it  undoubtedly  is  to  afford  com- 
pensation for  the  injury  they  apprehend  from  this  measure)  has  been  held 
out  to  induce  them  to  consent — reluctantly  to  consent — to  a  measure 
which  they,  one  and  all,  denounce  as  ruinous  and  destructive ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  people  of  this  country  are  required  to  purchase  a  measure, 
at  the  enormous  cost  of  20,000,000/.,  which  under  no  pretence  could  be 
required,  were  it  not  that  the  measure  is  calculated  greatly  to  impair 
our  commercial  prosperity,  and  this,  too,  at  a  period  when  all  interests 
in  the  country  are  loud  in  their  cries  for  relief  from  burdens  which  they 
feel  to  be  almost  intolerable.  And  what  is  to  be  gained  by  this  measure  ? 
Why,  my  Lords,  if  productive  labour  is  to  be  continued  in  our  colonies, 
nothing  will  be  gained  beyond  the  mere  assertion  of  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple; for  examine  the  means  which  have  been  proposed  by  the  Noble 
Lord  to  continue  productive  labour  in  the  colony  of  British  Guiana, 
which  were  to  serve  as  a  precedent  for  all  other  colonies ;— on  which, 
no  doubt,  great  pains  have  been  bestowed, — and  from  which,  no  doubt, 
all  unnecessary  severity  and  restraint  had  been  carefully  excluded,— 
and  your  Lordships  will  find  that  the  description  of  freedom  intended 
to  be  conferred  on  the  slaves  would  not  only  render  them  subject  to 
a  system  of  coercion  infinitely  more  severe,  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  than  that  under  which  they  now  live  ;  but  that  the  code  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Noble  Lord  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  any  state 
of  freedom,  and  fundamentally  defective,  inasmuch  as  the  mode  pro- 
posed for  creating  a  necessity  of  working  for  hire,  is  entirely  opposed 
to  the  encouragement  of  population,  the  only  safe  and  natural  means, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  of  effecting  a  change  from  slavery  to  freedom. 
My  Lords,  I  then  repeat,  if  such  coercion  and  restraint  be  necessary 
to  maintain  productive  labour  (a  fact  which  I  by  no  means  feel  dis- 
posed to  dispute)  either  productive  labour  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
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cease  in  our  colonies  when  the  slaves  may  be  emancipated,  or  even 
less  than  a  principle  will  be  gained*  a  change  in  terms  onW, — the 
transition  from  slavery  to  legal  tyranny. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  as  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  who  has 
succeeded  the  Noble  Lord  in  office,  has  (perhaps  rather  uncere- 
moniously) rejected  the  system  of  the  Noble  Lord,  it  ought  not  now  to 
be  adverted  to.  But  this  is  the  point  on  which  I  chiefly  complaio. 
It  is  true,  the  ordinances  of  the  Noble  Lord  are,  neither  to  find  their 
way  to  British  Guiana,  nor  anywhere  else;  but  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  still  adheres  to  the  measure,  although  your  Lordships  are 
not  yet  informed  whether  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  can  pro- 
duce any  permanent  plan  less  objectionable  than  that  of  his  predecessor. 
The  Noble  Lord  was  ingenuous  enough,  in  proposing  his  plan,  to  accom- 
pany it  with  such  details  as,  in  his  opinion,  were  necessary  for  carrying 
it  into  execution.  These  were  dismissed  by  his  successor  with  a  rapidity 
which  might  almost  induce  your  Lordships  to  believe  be  thought  them 
unworthy  even  of  consideration.  Nothing  is  substituted  in  their  stead, 
when  the  period  of  apprenticeship,  now  limited  to  seven  years,  shall 
expire;  but  it  is  left  to  the  local  legislatures  to  "  adopt  laws  in  con- 
formity with  the  new  state  and  relations  of  society  "—with  this  proviso, 
however — that  not  one  farthing  of  the  20,000,000/.  shall  the  colonists 
touch,  until  the  slaves  may  be  emancipated  according  to  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  Bill.  This,  indeed,  may  quicken  the  imagination  of 
the  local  legislatures  in  emancipating  the  slaves ;  yet  it  offers  but  a 
frail  security  that  they  may  be  able  to  devise  means  for  preserving  to 
the  nation  the  value  of  our  colonies,  when  the  Noble  Lord  has,  even 
in  the  opinion  of  all  his  Colleagues,  avowedly  failed  ;  and  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  prudently,  perhaps,  declines  offering  any  other 
plan  in  substitution.  In  fact,  my  Lords,  in  all  that  concerns  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country,  we  are  now  called  on  to  legislate  absolutely 
in  the  dark.  The  Bill  before  your  Lordships  may  pass  into  a  law, — 
the  measure  may  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  colonial  legislatures, — 
the  20,000,000/.  may  be  paid  to  the  colonists, — labour,  to  a  certain 
extent,  may  be  continued  during  the  term  of  apprenticeship, — but 
what  greater  probability  is  there  that,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
of  servitude— the  short  space  of  seven  years — the  apprentices  will 
then  be  found  more  disposed  to  labour  for  hire,  than  would  the  slaves 
now,  if  absolutely  rendered  free  ? 

Shall  it  be  said  that  the  offer  of  wages  will  induce  the  negroes  to 
labour  in  the  cultivation  of  colonial  produce  >  My  Lords,  I  invoke  the 
authority  of  the  Noble  Earl  himself  to  shew  what  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  in  that  expectation.  If  wages  (adequate  wages  as  it  is  termed) 
be  sufficient  to  induce  the  negro  to  labour  for  hire,  what  can  be  offered 
in  justification  of  so  monstrous  a  proposition  as  is  contained  in  one  of 
the  Noble  Lord's  ordinances, — that  all  land,  cultivated  in  producing 
food  for  man,  should  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  405  .per  acre ;  whilst  all 
land  producing  only  superfluities,  as  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
(of  free  inhabitants,  observe,  my  Lords,)  are  concerned,  would  be  exempt 
from  all  taxation.  This  device  is  specially  adverted  to  as  most  jus- 
tifiable and  happy  in  its  conception,  because  the  tax  exceeds  the  value 
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of  the  land,  so  that  the  greater  the  industry  of  the  negro  in  his  own 
concerns — the  more  he  should  extend  cultivation  around  him, — the 
higher  would  be  the  penalty,  the  greater  his  lost ;  bat  the  more  pressing 
the  necessity,  undoubtedly,  of  obtaining  money,  whether  by  labour 
or  other  means,  to  enable  him  to  pay  so  unjust  an  imposition.  My 
Lords,  if  wages  be  sufficient  to  obtain  negro  labour  for  hire  in  the 
culture  and  manufacture  of  colonial  produce,  what  shall  be  said  of  a 
measure — limiting  in  its  operation  the  cultivation  of  provisions  to  the 
smallest  possible  extent,—- creating  the  most  effectual  bar  that  can  be 
imagined  to  all  future  improvement — forcing  parents  almost  to  grudge 
tbeir  children  food,  and  themselves,  under  the  penalty  of  such  a  tax,  to 
endeavour  to  exist  on  a  famine  allowance.  What  other  justification, 
I  again  ask,  can  be  offered  but  this— that  the  Noble  Lord  was  fully 
persuaded, — and  I  will  add  rightly  persuaded,— either  that  a  system 
of  coercion  far  more  severe  than  the  slaves  are  practically  exposed  to, 
or  an  artificial  necessity  the  more  grievous  and  abhorrent,  because 
the  necessity  would  be  purely  artificial,  must  be  resorted  to ;  or,  in 
our  colonies  the  cultivation  of  colonial  produce  must  cease  ?  But, 
my  Lords,  I  shall  not  rely  on  the  authority  of  the  Noble  Earl  alone, 
although  I  confess  the  proposition  appears  to  me  so  clear — indeed, 
so  self-evident,  that  it  will  be  almost  a  waste  of  your  Lordships'  time 
to  say  a  word  more  upon  it. 

The  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  appeared,  however, 
on  a  former  occasion,  to  consider  it  as  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
there  could  be  any  peculiarity  in  the  negro  character  to  cause  them 
to  differ  so  much  from  other  men,  that  they  would  not  work  for 
their  subsistence.  My  Lords,  I  entirely  concur  with  the  Noble  and 
Learned  Lord,  that,  as  far  as  was  necessary,  not  only  for  their  sub- 
sistence, but  for  their  comfort  also,  the  negroes  would  labour,  either 
by  themselves  or  their  women,  who,  your  Lordships  may  be  assured, 
in  the  event  of  emancipation,  will  become  their  slaves  ;  but  the  cul- 
tivation of  colonial  produce,  as  an  article  of  trade,  is  necessary 
neither  for  their  subsistence  nor  comfort.  Consider  the  extent  and 
present  state  of  Jamaica,  to  which  I  shall  particularly  refer,  not  only 
because  I  possess  more  local  knowledge  of  its  circumstances,  but 
likewise  as  it  contains  nearly  half  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  ;— 
it  is  in  length  about  170  geographical  miles  and  45  in  breadth,  con- 
taining a  population  at  present  of  not  more  than  400,000  inhabitants, 
of  which  it  may  be  stated  40,000  are  Europeans,  60,000  free  black 
and  persons  of  colour,  and  300,000  slaves.  The  island  is  stocked 
with  cattle — its  rivers  and  shores  abundantly  supplied  with  fish — the 
slaves  themselves,  at  this  moment,  in  possession  of  more  swine  than,  I 
believe,  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  country — of  poultry  and  goats 
also  where  they  can  be  permitted  to  keep  them.  At  the  time  of  its 
discovery  by  Columbus,  the  island  was  supposed  to  contain  1,000,000 
of  savage  inhabitants,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  in  a  state  of  improvement, 
is  capable  of  supporting  a  population  of  3,000,000.  Can  it  then  be 
supposed  that  a  scanty  population  of  300,000  slaves  could,  in  such  an 
island,  feel  the  pressure  required  to  create  the  necessity  of  working 
for  hire? 
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It  is  in  evidence  before  your  Lordships  that  twenty-six  working-days 
in  the  year  are  sufficient  to  enable  the  slaves  to  supply  themselves  aod 
their  families  with  food.  By  some  witnesses  this  has  been  denied; 
but  what  is  the  fact  ? — not  only  that,  by  twenty-six  days'  labour  in  the 
year,  the  slaves  do  provide  themselves  with  provisions,  but  also  that 
all  the  towns  in  the  island  are  almost  exclusively  supplied  by  the 
superabundance  which  the  slaves  bring  to  market  for  sale.  In  addition 
to  this,  1  may  also  state  that  in  the  three  parishes  which  suffered  most 
during  the  insurrection,  where  a  force  of  not  less  than  5000  men  had 
been  moved,  such  was  the  abundance  of  provisions  cultivated  by  the 
slaves,  that  at  the  termination  of  the  insurrection  no  scarcity  whatever 
was  complained  of,  although  the  island  was  exposed  to  such  increased 
consumption,  as  well  as  to  the  destruction  which  I  fear  mast  always 
attend  a  state  of  war.  I  rely  not,  then,  on  the  indolence,  or  rather  on 
the  idleness  and  indisposition  to  labour,  which  mark  the  character  of 
the  negroes  ; — I  say,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  their  number  will  be  too 
small  to  cause  them  to  feel  the  necessity  of  working  for  hire,  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  their  own  interest  will  be  better  consulted  by  applying 
their  industry  in  improving  their  own  concerns :  in  fact,  that  were  all 
the  negroes  in  Jamaica  deported  from  the  island,  and  an  equal 
number  of  the  most  industrious  labourers  who  could  be  found  in 
this  country  conveyed  thither, — supposing  them,  also,  to  be  able  to 
work  under  a  tropical  sun  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  the  negroes, 
they  would  not  labour  for  hire  because  they  could  employ  their  tunc 
more  profitably  and  more  satisfactorily  in  their  own  occupations.  The 
only  wants  the  negroes  would  have  to  provide  would  be  clothing-  and 
the  allowances  usually  distributed  to  them.  By  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  William  Shand,  who,  as  a  planter,  it  may  be  presumed  would 
not  underrate  the  value  of  the  allowances  given  out  to  the  slaves,  it 
seems  that  the  cost  for  clothing,  herrings,  salt,  leeks,  and  iron  pots, 
amounts  to  1/.  17s.  6d.  per  annum.  The  same  evidence  states  the 
price  now  paid  for  hired  labour  in  Jamaica  to  be  from  2s.  6d.  to 
3s.  4rf.  But  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thorpe  states  that,  in  the  event  of  eman- 
cipation, the  price  of  labour  will  be  much  cheaper :  and  he  is  right; 
because  the  price  now  paid  is  not  paid  to  the  slave,  but  to  the  owner 
of  the  slave,  who  charges  not  only  for  the  labour  of  the  slave,  but 
for  the  profit  be  could  obtain  by  his  labour.  I  shall  state  the  price 
of  labour,  however,  at  Qs.  6d.  In  that  case,  forty -one  days'  labour 
in  the  year  would  supply  the  slave  with  all  the  food,  clothing,  and 
allowances  he  has  ever  been  accustomed  to  receive.  It  is  true  he  would 
still  have  to  provide  payment  of  rent  for  the  land  he  might  occupy ; 
but,  where  land  is  so  abundant  and  inhabitants  so  few,  the  charge 
would  be  almost  nominal ;  and  can  it  be  imagined  that  any  commu- 
nity with  the  smallest  portion  of  civilization  could  be  found,  where,  to 
supply  such  wants,  money  could  only  be  gained  by  working  for  hire? 
But  it  has  been  said  that  the  slaves,  if  not  emancipated  by  law,  will 
effect  their  freedom  by  force.  If  ever  a  period  were  chosen  when  such 
an  argument  would  be  least  entitled  to  any  weight,  it  would  be  per- 
haps at  the  present  moment,  for  the  result  of  the  late  insurrection  in 
Jamaica  has  placed  it  past  all  doubt  that  the  slaves  were  found  utterly 
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incapable  of  any  steady  resistance  in  the  Held — absolutely  contemptible 
as  an  enemy — formidable  in  nothing  but  the  perpetration  of  mischief 
and  crime;  (and  in  this  only  until  a  force  efficiently  directed  could 
be  brought  to  check  their  progress).  But  even  in  attempting  insur- 
rection, they,  acted  under  delusion;  they  were  taught  to  believe  that 
the  authorities  in  the  island  would  not  oppose  them — that  the  King 
.  bad  made  them  free — that  freedom  was  only  withheld  from  them  by 
their  masters, — and  that  force  must  be  used  to  obtain  it ;— they  were 
shamefully  and  cruelly  deceived,  and  weighty  is  the  responsibility  on 
those  who  deceived  them. 

My  Lords,  I  shall  now  advert  to  certain  enactments  in  this  Bill,  which 
I  believe  to  be  unexampled  in  any  state  of  society  that  ever  existed  in 
the  world,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day,  and  which  appear 
to  me  absolutely  inconsistent  with  any  state  of  society  that  1  can 
imagine*  By  the  17th  clause  of  this  Bill,  masters  are  not  only  pre- 
vented from  punishing  their  apprenticed  labourers  or  domestics  by 
whipping,  beating,  or  imprisonment  of  their  person,  but  also  from  all 
other  correction  or  punishment  whatsoever.  Here  then,  my  Lords,  are 
masters  with  many  hundreds  of  apprenticed  servants  under  their  con- 
trol, deprived  of  all  authority  whatever.  They  cannot  discharge  them 
— they  are  their  apprentices,  and  for  the  smallest,  as  well  as  the  most 
serious  offence,  they  have  no  remedy,  but  what  perhaps  at  a  distant 
period  they  may  obtain  by  regular  process  before  a  stipendiary  magis- 
trate. At  this  tribunal  the  parties  must  appear,  the  master  as  plaintiff, 
attended  by  his  witnesses;  and  his  domestic  servant  or  labourer,  the 
defendant,  with  his  witnesses  likewise.  The  stipendiary  magistrate, 
after  hearing  the  cause,  proceeds  to  pronounce  sentence  between  them, 
and  then  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  being  master  and  servant,  must 
Teturn  to  resume  their  usual  occupation.  I  appeal  to  your  Lordships, 
— I  appeal  to  every  man  in  this  country  who  has  a  servant  in  his 
employ, — whether,  in  relation  to  his  own  domestic  concerns,  or  in 
pursuit  of  any  industrious  occupation,  a  system  of  order,  of  regu- 
larity, or  industry  could  be  maintained,  even  for  a  single  day,  were 
he  deprived  of  that  authority  which  enables  him  to  dismiss  a  servant 
for  idleness,  impertinence,  or  misbehaviour;  and  could  no  redress 
be  had,  even  for  the  smallest  offence,  but  what  must  be  obtained 
at  a  police-office,  or  before  a  stipendiary  magistrate?  Only  con- 
sider, my  Lords,  the  description  of  faults  which  servants  commit 
to  cause  dissatisfaction  to  their  masters — they  will  occur  to  your 
Lordships  in  a  thousand  forms  :  a  gardener  may  neglect  to  water 
a  flower-bed,  or  a  footman  to  clear  the  table.  A  cook,  sulky, 
perhaps,  after  reproof,  may  spoil  a  dinner,  or  a  butler  neglect 
to  cool  water  or  wine  for  his  master's  table ;  a  nursery-maid  may 
have  been  negligent  in  the  care  of  a  child,  or  a  waiting-maid  in 
preparing  her  mistress's  toilet : — these,  and  a  thousand  other  offences, 
which  in  all  families  too  often  occur,  must  a  master  submit  to  until 
redress  may  be  obtained  through  the  interference  of  a  stipendiary 
magistrate  !  Then,  my  Lords,  in  the  cultivation  of  colonial  produce 
is  nothing  required,  either  in  agriculture  or  manufacture,  but  that 
labourers  shall  work  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  ?    Is  diligence 
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unneeesary,  and  is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  how  labour  may  be 
performed  r  And  who  is  to  judge  and  determine  on  such  points  ? 
Stipendiary  magistrates ;  who  are  actually  to  be  chosen  because 
they  are  unconnected,  and  consequently,  unacquainted,  with  the 
colonies,  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  their  produce. 

The  objections  I  now  have  offered  to  this  Bill  contain  a  part, 
although  but  a  small  part  of  those  considerations  which  induced  me 
to  declare  my  deliberate  opinion,  when  on  the  point  of  relinquishing 
the  government  of  Jamaica,  that  "  any  sudden  measure  of  eman- 
cipation must  produce  consequences  equally  disastrous  to  the  master 
and  to  the  slave— to  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  colonies  while, 
at  the  same  time,  1  stated  my  conviction  (although  at  the  time, 
perhaps,  not  altogether  palatable  to  those  whom  I  addressed)  that 
«*  that  fine  island  could  never  develope  the  abundance  of  its  resources 
whilst  slavery  continued."  To  these  opinions  1  still  adhere,  and 
I  will  not  yield  to  the  most  zealous  member,  whether  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  or  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  my  desire  to 
further  all  measures  of  emancipation  which  may  be  consistent  with 
justice,  and  the  maintenance,  at  least, — if  not,  as  I  should  fondly 
hope,  the  improvement — of  our  national  wealth.  On  other  grouuds 
than  these,  I  have  always  regarded  any  measure  of  emancipation 
as  impracticable,  because  1  maintain  that  in  all  soundness  of  legis- 
lation it  ought  to  be  impracticable,  and  chiefly  in  regard  to  the 
effect  it  must  have  on  the  negroes  themselves ;  for,  be  assured,  my 
Lords,  although  you  may  grant  freedom  to  the  slaves — although 
you  may  cover  the  islands  with  chapels  and  schools  for  their  in- 
struction—civilization will  rapidly  decline  in  our  colonies,  if  industry 
and  commerce  depart  from  their  shores. 

My  Lords,  I  have  already  trespassed  longer  on  your  attention 
than  I  intended }  but  before  1  sit  down,  I  must  protest  against  this 
Bill  as  a  flagrant  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies,— at  least, 
of  all  those  having  local  legislatures,  whose  constitution  has  been  as 
solemnly  recognised  to  them  as  any  right  which  the  Crown  ever 
ceded  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Undoubtedly,  should  your 
Lordships  concur  in  this  Bill,  his  Majesty's  Government  may  possess 
the  power  of  enforcing  it  ;  and  under  such  circumstances  it  may  be 
as  needless,  perhaps,  for  me  to  dispute  the  right,  as  it  would  be  for  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  assert  the  right  without  the  power  of  enforcing 
it.  But  it  will  be  the  power  of  might  over  right— of  the  strong  over 
the  weak — which  no  Minister  durst  enforce  against  the  will  of  the 
colonists,  even  if  the  geographical  position  of  our  colonies  had  placed 
them  collectively  on  the  continent  of  America,  instead  of  on  its  shores, 
and  which,  perhaps,  we  may  yet  live  to  rue — (if,  indeed,  the  colonies 
do  not  sooner  become  totally  valueless) — whenever,  unhappily,  we 
may  be  placed  in  hostility  with  an  envious  and  powerful  neighbour 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  silently  attentive  to  the  errors  we  may 
commit  in  our  colonial  policy, — and  in  no  wise  indisposed,  at  a  fitting 
season,  to  profit  by  them. 

Lord  Suffield. — I  understand,  my  Lords,  that  it  is  intended 
that  the  labour  of  the  slaves  during  their  apprenticeship,  should  be  i 
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source  of  profit  to  their  masters.  In  this  case,  my  Lords,  so  far  from 
thinking  the  compensation  sum  of  20,000,000/.  inadequate,  I  consider 
rt  to  be  much  larger  than  necessary.  Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  a  gift  was  called  for ;  and  1  feel  persuaded  that  the 
planters  would  readily  have  accepted  a  loan,  if  a  grant  bad  not 
been  proposed.  I,  therefore,  feel  some  scruples  as  to  this  grant  of 
20,000,000/. ;  but  since  the  other  House  has  agreed  to  it,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  offer  any  objection.  I  certainly  should  have  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  consenting  to  give  a  much  larger  sum,  if  I  could  have  got, 
in  return,  complete  emancipation.  This,  I  contend,  never  can  be 
the  case,  so  long  as  the  system  of  apprenticeship  exists.  But  I  will 
not,  because  I  cannot  obtain  all  I  desire,  object  to  a  Bill  which 
certainly  will  be  productive  of  great  advantages.  The  very  first  three 
lines  of  the  Bill  entitle  the  Ministry  to  great  credit,  and  reconcile  me 
to  that  which  in  itself  is  objectionable— I  mean  the  plan  of  appren- 
ticeship. I  am  convinced  that  the  slaves  never  will  be  induced  to 
work  under  that  system,  though  they  would  cheerfully  do  so  for  ade- 
quate wages.  There  are  several  clauses  in  the  Bill  to  which,  In 
Committee,  I  intend  to  propose  amendments.  I  strongly  object  to 
the  clause  limiting  the  salary  of  magistrates  to  300/.,  and  to  the 
clause  relative  to  the  Mauritius,  which  I  believe  will  not  effect  the 
object  for  which  it  was  framed.  Your  Lordships  are  aware  that  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  this  colony  was  made  illegal  by  an  Act 
passed  in  1811,  and  the  object  of  this  clause  is  to  restore  those 
slaves,  who  may  have  been  imported  illegally,  to  freedom.  But  a 
proviso  is  added,  enacting  that  the  case  of  each  slave  is  to  be  decided 
upon  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  colony.  One  of 
these  rules  is,  that  twenty  years'  possession  of  a  slave  gives  the 
possessor  a  legal  title  to  him  j  and,  in  consequence  of  this  proviso, 
notwithstanding  that  1000  slaves  have  been  illegally  imported  since 
1811,  the  planters  will  be  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  their  own 
acts  of  felony. 

In  reference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Noble  Lord,  who  has  just  sat 
down,  that  negroes  will  not  work  for  wages  when  emancipated,  I 
beg  to  remind  your  Lordships  of  the  fact,  that  out  of  142  slaves 
sent,  in  1828,  to  the  free  colony  of  Liberia,  at  the  end  of  one  week, 
onlv  twenty  remained  chai -eeable  to  the  United  States.    This  is  a 
strong  proof  that  freed  slaves  are  well  disposed  to  work.  Besides, 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  price  of  sugar,  grown  by  free  labour,  is  much 
lower  than  that  raised  by  slaves.  The  accounts  from  South  America 
all  concur  in  declaring  that  the  results  of  free  labour,  so  far  as 
the  quantity  of  produce  is  concerned,  have  been  most  favourable. 
Since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  by  Bolivar,  the  quantity  of 
sugar  produced  has  been  much  increased.    This  testimony  is  con- 
firmed by  that  of  Mr.  Robert  Sutherland,  who  says  that  100  slaves 
were  manumitted  in  one  day,  and  that  they  became  more  profitable 
to  their  masters  as  servants  thau  they  had  been  as  apprentices. 
Again,  in  the  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords,  there  are  similar 
instances,  without  end,  of  slaves  labouring  industriously  in  the 
performance  of  task- work.    Bui  Hie  and  Clark,  who  were  colonial 
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witnesses,  spoke  more  'particularly  as  to  this  fact,  as  did  also  Taylor, 
who  was  not  a  colonial  witness.  I  could  read  many  more  instances 
to  the  same  purport,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  perfectly  well  esta- 
blished, that  the  negro,  as  a  free  labourer,  will  be  actuated  by  the 
same  motives  which  ordinarily  influence  mankind }  and  that,  if 
wages  be  given  to  him,  so  that  he  may  obtain  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  there  is  no  obstacle  to  his  labouring  to  an  equal 
extent  with  others.  The  Noble  Lord  spoke  of  the  quantity  of  pro- 
visions which  can  be  raised  by  the  negro  in  twenty-six  clays  being 
sufficient  for  his  yearly  subsistence  j  and  he  argues  from  this,  that 
the  negro,  not  feeling  the  pressure  of  want,  will  not  be  driven  to 
cultivate  the  land  to  a  greater  extent.  I  should  hardly  suppose  that 
that  Noble  Lord,  from  his  resideuce  in  Jamaica,  could  be  ignorant 
that  the  slaves  have  been  known,  for  years  past,  to  employ  others 
for  hire.  I  can  state  the  wages  paid  :  the  usual  rate  is  a-day. 
There  are  persons  in  London  ready  to  attest  this  fact,  from  whom  I 
derive  the  information.  The  Noble  Lord  also  said,  speaking  of 
cruelty,  that  he  did  not  deny  that  some  cases  of  cruelty  had  occurred, 
but  they  bad  not  come  to  his  knowledge  to  any  extent.  My  Lords, 
he  is  the  very  last  person  to  whose  knowledge  they  could  come. 

The  Earl  of  Belmore. — I  said  that  there  were  instances,  ami 
not  that  they  were  very  many  or  very  few. 

Lord  Suffield.—  However,  be  they  few  or  many,  the  Noble 
Lord  is  one  of  the  least  likely  persons  to  hear  of  them.  The  Duke 
of  Manchester,  in  his  evidence  before  your  Lordships'  Committee, 
says,  that  there  were  cases  of  cruelty,  but  that  care  was  taken  that 
he  should  not  know  them.  The  Noble  Lord,  in  adverting  to  the 
17th  clause,  on  which  I  shall  say  a  few  words  in  Committee,  inasmuch 
as  it  appears  that  the  power  of  flogging  females  is  to  be  continued 
till  1834,  by  its  provisions— argued  to  this  effect,  that  were  that 
punishment  abolished,  there  would  be  no  redress  but  through  a 
magistrate.  What  redress  have  we  under  similar  circumstances  in 
England  ?  We  should  apply  to  a  magistrate.  I  cannot  see,  certainly, 
the  force  of  the  Noble  Lord's  objection,  unless  he  means  to  imply  a 
wish  that  we  should  borrow  this  good  practice,  which  it  is  here 
proposed  to  supplant,  from  the  colonies,  and  adopt  it  in  this  country. 
So  liable  as  it  is  to  abuse,  he  can  hardly,  I  should  think,  deske  it  to 
be  continued  to  the  great  injustice  and  injury  of  the  slave.  I  shall 
certainly  support  the  Bill  to  the  best  of  my  power ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  as  there  are  parts  to  which  I  cannot  agree,  I  must  guard 
myself  against  the  supposition  of  an  entire  and  unqualified  approba- 
tion of  the  whole.  The  Committee  will,  however,  afford  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  my  objections  more  fully  in  that  respect,  and  until 
we  reach  that  stage  of  the  Bill,  I  shall  postpone  any  further  remarks. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  feel  myself,  in  some  degree,  called  upon 
to  address  your  Lordships  from  a  feeling  of  what  is  due  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Noble  Lord  who  opened  this  discussion.  I  certainly 
had  not  intended  to  do  so,  for,  in  truth,  I  think  that  much  of  what 
he  said  is  in  confirmation  of  the  principle  of  this  Bill,— or  at  least 
that  portion  of  the  principle  which  involves  the  ultimate  abolition 
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of  slavery.  The  Noble  Lord  stated,  and  over  and  over  again 
repeated  the  statement,  that  he  felt,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  an  anxious  desire  to  see  the  extinction  of  this  system  of 
slavery;  and  I  presume  the  Noble  Lord  does  so  feel,  because  it 
is  improper,  because  it  is  uncongenial  and  inconsistent  with  the 
best  feelings  of  human  nature,  adverse  to  the  principle  of  the 
English  Constitution,  and,  therefore,  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
Englishmen.  The  Noble  Lord  also  stated  that  it  was  fit  and  proper 
that  that  abolition  should  take  place  at  the  earliest  period  that  it 
could  be  accomplished,  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  resources 
of  Jamaica,  and  the  other  colonies,  could  be  thoroughly  developed 
so  long  as  slavery  existed.  I  cannot  imagine  a  slate  of  society 
more  calling  for  change  than  that  of  slavery,  repugnant  as  it  is  to 
every  feeling  of  humanity,  and  to  every  principle  of  our  Consti- 
tution, and  so  obvious  and  direct  a  drawback  on  the  developement 
of  the  resources  of  the  colonies.  The  description  of  such  a  state 
of  things  would  naturally  lead  any  man  to  look  with  favour  upon 
any  proposition  brought  forward  for  its  extinction,  provided  it  were 
shewn  that  the  scheme  devised  for  that  purpose  was  calculated  to 
effect  it  with  safety  and  advantage  to  all  parties  concerned.  The 
Noble  Lord  said  that  he  never  looked  at  this  question  by  itself, 
but  that  he  feared  that  the  Government  had  so  regarded  it,  under 
the  influence  of  all  those  exaggerated  statements  by  whicb  society 
in  the  West  Indies  is  misrepresented.  In  all  the  views  which  I  have 
taken  on  this  subject,  and  in  all  the  acts  which  I  have  felt  it  my  duty 
to  perform,  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  guard  myself  against 
participating  in  any  such  exaggerations  ;  I  have  always  endea- 
voured to  look  at  the  question  as  a  practical  question,  and  instead 
of  allowing  my  imagination,  excited  by  the  description  of  cruelties 
revolting  to  the  mind  of  man,  to  overpower  my  judgment,  I  have 
exerted  myself  to  regard  it  as  one  which,  for  the  interests  of  the 
colonies  themselves,  should  be  settled  upon  some  principle  in  order 
to  prevent  it  from  being  a  constant  and  perpetual  source  of  agitation, 
and  therefore  danger.  The  Noble  Lord  says  that  the  negroes  are 
powerful  enough  to  effect  a  successful  rebellion.  But  he  should 
recollect  how  such  a  rebellion  would  be  put  down, — namely,  by  the 
law,  supported  by  the  military  force  of  this  country,  not  by  the  mere 
efforts  of  the  residents.  Nevertheless,  ray  Lords,  I  see  in  the  state 
of  slavery  a  system  full  of  danger — a  system  that  comprehends  the 
elements  of  which  a  successful  rebellion  may  be  formed.  I  say  that 
the  danger  of  a  rebellion  is  so  great,  and  the  mischievous  evils  that 
must  necessarily  attend  its  suppression  so  many,  that  although  cer- 
tain of  putting  it  down,  it  is  the  interest  of  these  slave-holders  to 
take  some  means  by  which  so  perilous  a  state  of  society  may  be 
altered,  and  such  grievous  consequences  averted.  At  the  same  time 
that  I  was  so  anxious  to  make  myself  master  of  this  subject,  I  was 
not  insensible— I  could  not  be  insensible— to  the  difficulties  attached 
to  it,  and  I  may  add  to  the  danger  of  introducing  a  change — so 
material  a  change  into  the  relations  of  society  in  these  islands.  But 
the  whole  art  and  science  of  government  consist  in  meeting  and 
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overcoming  those  difficulties  and  dangers,  incident  to  the  different 
conditions  of  society.  It  certainly  was  in  reference  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  dealing  with  this  subject— of  effecting  this  sudden  tran- 
sition from  one  state  to  another — from  absolute  slavery  to  absolute 
freedom — and  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  them — that  I  felt  it  to  be 
indispensably  necessary,  after  establishing  the  freedom  of  the  slave, 
that  we  should  connect  that  freedom  with  a  system  of  laws  very 
severe  and  very  coercive.  The  Noble  Lord  stated  that  those 
coercive  laws  were  a  perfect  anomaly.  I  admit  that  they  are  an 
anomaly,  but  we  are  dealing  with  an  anomalous  state  of  society.  It 
is  impossible  that  a  community  living  for  a  series  of  years  under 
such  a  peculiar  relation  of  its  members,  one  to  another,  can  fly 
from  one  state  to  another,  totally  opposite — can  realize  that  visionary 
expectation  of  passing  with  safety  or  advantage  from  entire  and 
absolute  slavery,  to  perfect  and  unqualified  freedom.  I  therefore  do 
consider  it  necessary  to  accompany  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
with  those  vigorous  and  coercive  measures  which  it  is  proposed 
to  enact  for  the  protection  of  the  colonies,  and  the  interest  of  the 
slaves.  The  Noble  Lord  has  made  various  comments  on  that  plan 
which  I  proposed  to  the  West  Indian  body,  as  the  mode  which,  if 
they  were  disposed  to  concur  in  it,  was  likely  to  effect  the  desired 
object  Undoubtedly,  that  is  not  the  view  which  they  took — they  ob- 
jected to  it  both  in  principle  and  in  detail.  It  was  then  fit  to  consider 
whether  his  Majesty's  Government  should  persist  in  that  par- 
ticular scheme,  or  whether  it  was  not  advisable  to  adopt  some  other 
arrangement  which  might  effect  the  main  object,  and  yet  not  be 
liable  to  the  same  objections  as  the  former.  Although  it  did  not 
fall  to  my  lot  to  propose  that  substitute  to  the  West  Indiana,  I  do 
concur  in  it,  because  I  think  that  it  will  most  satisfactorily  effect  the 
great  object  of  setting  at  rest  this  question,  which  I  was  convinced 
never  would  be  set  at  rest,  but  with  the  direct  interference  of  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament.  It  was  obvious  from  the  beginning,  that  from 
the  moment  that  Parliament  took  up  this  question  as  affecting  sla- 
very,—as  I  think  from  the  moment  in  which  it  dealt  with  the  slave 
trade, — at  all  events,  from  that  in  which  it  passed  those  resolutions 
in  which  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  distinctly  pointed  to  :  it  would 
be  carried  into  effect.  But  it  became  a  question  of  time — a  question 
of  the  how  and  the  when  

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — Hear !   Hear  ! 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — So  the  Noble  Duke  seems  to  think  ;  but 
in  listening  to  the  arguments  of  the  Noble  Duke  and  others,  I  can- 
not learn  what  time,  in  his  opinion,  will  be  fit.  Vie  says  that  slavery 
prevents  the  proper  developement  of  the  resources  of  the  islands  : 
that  under  its  baneful  influence  the  population  is  too  scanty  for  that 
purpose  j  yet  I  cannot  learn  from  him  at  what  time  the  state  of  the 
population  will  be  such  as  to  carry  it  into  effect.  It,  therefore,  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  this  measure  is  liable  to  the  objections  which 
he  advanced  against  it ;  for  if  there  be  any  measure  more  likely 
than  another  to  prevent  its  attaining  the  necessary  condition,  it  is 
the  indefinite  maintenance  of  that  system  which  he,  no  doubt,  is  as 
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anxious  as  any  one  to  abolish.  The  Noble  Lord  said  that  he  ad- 
mitted the  willingness  of  the  slave  to  work,  but  that  he  did  not 
think  that  there  could  be  offered  to  him  any  sufficient  inducement 
to  work  for  wages,  that  he  admitted  that  the  slave  was  idle — not 

indolent. 

The  Earl  of  Belmore. — I  stated  that  I  considered  his  character 
to  be  rather  that  of  idleness  than  of  indolence. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — Exactly  so.    But  the  Noble  Lord  stated, 
with  candour,  that  he  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  constitu- 
tional imperfection  which  prevented  the  negro  from  working.  Al- 
though that  doctrine  has  been  maintained,  experience  does  not 
justify  its  adoption.    What  is  it  that  induces  men  to  work  ?    It  is 
either  the  pressure  of  want  and  the  prospect  of  starvation,  or  the 
hope  of  improving  their  condition,  by  obtaining,  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  labour,  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury,  which  other- 
wise they  must  forego.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  the 
fear  of  starvation  must  operate  on  one  class  us  well  as  on  the  other; 
on  the  West  Indian  negro  as  on  the  peasant  in  a  more  civilized 
state  of  society.    And  then  it  appears  that  there  is  no  people  in  the 
world  more  anxious  than  the  negroes  to  obtain  what  they  deem  to 
be  luxuries,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain  those  luxuries,  after  giving 
to  their  masters  all  their  effective  services,  we,  nevertheless,  do  find 
this  very  people  availing  themselves  of  every  leisure  moment  from 
the  severe  labour  to  which  they  are  exposed,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing,   by  their  own  industry,  the  means  of  purchasing  a 
variety  of  comforts  which  they  could  not  otherwise  possess,  and 
which  place  them  in  a  very  different  situation  from  that  in  which 
they  are  oftentimes  described  to  exist, —  of  excessive  and  irre- 
trievable want :  for  I  certainly  do  think  that  it  was  amply  proved 
before  the  Committee  of  each  House,  that  taking  the  slave  popu- 
lation generally,  they  were  not  in  that  state  of  want,  although, 
undoubtedly,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  they  were  exposed, 
as  all  slaves  must  be,  to  the  capricious  will  of  a  master  over  whom 
there  was  no  adequate  control. 

The  Noble  Lord  objects  to  the  proposal  for  taking  away  from  the 
master  the  power  of  enforcing  the  apprentice's  labour  by  means  of 
corporal  punishment ;  and  says,  "  can  anything  be  more  absurd 
than  to  transfer  the  power  of  inflicting  punishment  for  various 
offences,  from  the  master  to  the  magistrate?"  But  the  essential 
difference  between  freedom  and  slavery  is  this, — that,  in  the  one 
case,  the  person  who  is  a  slave  is  liable  to  the  despotism  and 
tyranny  of  a  master;  and  that,  in  the  other,  that  punishment  is 
inflicted  in  the  due  course  of  the  law,  and  by  a  tribunal  not  in- 
fluenced by  those  passions  and  those  views  of  interest  to  which, 
from  the  frailty  of  man's  nature,  and  from  his  disposition  to  exer- 
cise power  when  he  possesses  it,  the  master  is  necessarily  exposed. 
But  when  the  Noble  Lord  asks,  how  we  should  like  to  be  driven, 
in  every  case,  where  a  menial  servant  gave  offence,  to  seek  redress 
at  the  hands  of  the  magistrate  ?  I  answer  him,  by  asking  whether 
he  thinks  it  desirable  that  the  master  in  England  should  possess 
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this  power,  which  it  is  here  proposed  to  take  from  the  master  in 
Jamaica  ?  I  know  that  he  cannot  j  but  then  his  argument  has  no 
application,  unless  he  means  the  punishment  to  be  extended  to  the 
repression  of  those  domestic  disorders,  so  frequent  where  the  ser- 
vants are  so  numerous.  The  Noble  Lord  must  know,  from  his 
experience  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  that  some  of  the  most  painful 
cases  of  cruelty  towards  the  slaves,  and  which  have  made  the 
strongest  impression  on  the  people  of  this  country,  have  been  those 
in  which  the  unlimited  power  of  the  master  over  the  slave  has  been 
applied  to  the  correction  of  those  errors  of  domestic  conduct,  to 
which  the  Noble  Lord  has  referred.  I,  therefore,  cannot  conceive 
anything  more  desirable  in  making  this  change,  than  that  the  power 
of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  should  be  taken  from  the  master, 
and  placed  in  other  hands,  more  fit,  on  every  rational  principle, 
to  exercise  it. 

I  am  not  awnre  of  any  other  arguments  adduced  by  the  Noble 
Lord,  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  notice,  in  endeavouring  to 
answer  his  remarks.  I  attempted  to  shew,  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  this  question,  do  place 
it  in  a  situation  in  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  delay  its  settle- 
ment any  further  j  for,  although  it  may  be  said  that  the  difficulty 
attendant  upon  it  arises  from  the  question  having  been  taken  up 
warmly  by  persons  in  this  country ;  or  that  it  arises  from  the 
Government  having  given  too  much  operation  to  those  feelings, — 
it  must,  in  point  of  fact,  be  admitted  that  those  feelings  have  existed 
for  a  long  time,  and  have  produced  a  strong  impression.  What  we 
have  to  consider  is  this  question  Minder  those  circumstances;  and, 
under  their  influence*  it  is  impossible  that  a  question  which  has 
excited  so  much  interest  in  the  public  mind,  could  remain  open 
without  bringing  to  a  point  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  Parliament 
to  settle  it.  I  am  not  unaware— I  could  not  be  so — of  the  difficulty 
of  settling  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  and,  although  1  have  heard 
of  various  schemes  for  effecting  this  object,  I  have  never  yet  fallen 
on  one  plan  which  appeared  to  me  more  likely  to  lead  to  a  hope  that 
this  change  would  take  place  without  difficulty  under  its  operation, 
or  any  measure  more  calculated  to  bring  it  about  with  safety,  than 
that  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  Government. 

The  Duke  or  Wellington — There  is  one  point  in  which  I 
agree  with  the  Noble  Earl  who  has  just  sat  down,  that  when  the 
Government  took  the  lead  on  this  question,  and  proposed  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
some  measures  must  be  taken  for  that  purpose.  But,  my  Lords, 
I  deny, — I  positively  deny, — that  when  his  Majesty's  Ministers  com- 
menced these  measures,  the  question  was  in  that  state  which  called 
for  them  ;  I  say  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  bring  the  question  for- 
ward in  this  shape,  or  in  anything  tending  to  this  shape,  but  that 
their  duty  would  have  been  to  induce,  or  to  try  to  induce,  the 
colonial  legislatures  to  take  some  further  steps  towards  the  im- 
provement of  the  slave, — towards  imparting  to  him  some  more 
dociul  habits,  and  encouraging  him  to  become  more  industrious. 
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in  order  thereby  to  bring  the  colonies  to  that  state  in  which  it 
would  be  advantageous  and  safe,  to  all  parties  concerned,  to  restrict 
them  to  free  labour.  Instead  of  thus  acting,  what  have  the  Noble 
Lords  opposite  done  ?  They  have  taken  the  lead  on  this  question, 
and  forced  us  on  to  this  discussion,  insomuch  as  it  is  true  that  we 
have  now  come  to  that  state  of  it  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
cede,— impossible  to  stand  still, — and  dangerous  to  move  forward 
in  the  direction  to  which  the  Noble  Lords  point.  The  Noble  Earl, 
in  reviewing  the  arguments  of  my  Noble  Friend,  has  stated  that 
my  Noble  Friend  admitted  the  necessity  of  putting  down  slavery. 
My  Noble  Friend  stated,  not  that  Jamaica,  or  any  one  of  the  colo- 
nies, would  attain  its  full  state  of  prosperity  ro  long  as  slavery 
existed  ;  but  he  pointed  out  most  clearly,  the  great  dangers  by 
which  these  present  measures  are  surrounded  j  —  he  particularly 
pointed  out  the  little  prospect  that  the  slaves,  or  the  most  indus- 
trious people  that  could  be  introduced  in  their  stead  into  the  colo- 
nies, would  labour  to  any  extent,  so  long  as  their  numbers  remained 
at  the  present  amount.  He  shewed  that  the  provisions  necessary 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  are  obtained  with  but  little  labour ; 
those  required  for  the  plentiful  supply  of  the  whole  colony  of 
Jamaica,  which  consist  of  400,000  persons,  being  the  produce  of 
300,000  of  slaves,  working  for  six  months  in  the  year.  The 
Noble  Lord  says,  that  the  very  existence  of  the  stale  of  slavery  is 
fraught  with  danger  j  that  it  contains  all  the  essential  elements  of 
rebellion.  But  let  me  ask  him,  are  we  not  equally  likely  to  have 
rebellion,  when  we  arrive  at  this  proposed  substitute  of  master  and 
apprentice  ?  Let  me  assure  him,  that  if  great  care  be  not  taken, 
and  measures  of  strong  precaution  adopted,  we  shall,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  this  Bill,  be  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  we  shall  be 
forced  to  resort  to  the  destruction  of  the  blacks. 

The  Noble  Lord  has  likewise  founded  an  argument  upon  what 
was  stated  by  my  Noble  Friend,  in  reference  to  the  transfer  of  the 
power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  on  the  apprentice,  from  the 
master  to  the  magistrate  j  but  he  has  not  referred  to  the  whole  of 
my  Noble  Friend's  argument.  My  Noble  Friend  asks  what  would 
become  of  the  master,  in  this  country,  if  he  had  not  the  power  of 
dismissing  his  servants ;  but  in  addition  to  this  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  law  of  the  land  gives  a  positive  power  of  punish- 
ment to  the  master  over  the  apprentice.  But  by  this  Bill  the 
master  in  the  colonies  has  neither  of  these  powers.  He  cannot 
dismiss  the  servant,  even  if  worn  out  and  disabled — he  must  keep 
him  to  the  end  of  the  sis  years,  providing  him  with  everything  that 
the  legislature  may  require.  And  then,  in  the  case  of  disobedience 
or  insubordination,  he  cannot  inflict  any  punishment  on  his  appren- 
tice,— he  can  have  no  redress  but  by  seeking  it  at  the  hands  of  the 
magistrate, — of  one  of  those  hundred  magistrates  for  the  nineteen 
colonies.  Why,  my  Lords,  I  venture  to  assert,  that  100  magistrates 
for  Jamaica,  alone,  would  not  be  sufficient.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  Noble  Lord,  when  he  addressed  your  Lordships,  ought  to  have 
entered  into  some  further  considerations  in  respect  to  the  operation 
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of  this  Bill, — that  he  ought  to  have  stated  for  what  reason  the  mea- 
sure has  undergone  such  material  alteration  since  it  was  before 
under  the  consideration  of  your  Lordships  >  and  on  what  grounds 
has  been  adopted  this  particular  mode  of  carrying  into  execution 
those  parts  of  it  which  refer  most  particularly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  planter. 

I  have  already  stated  that  it  is  my  opinion — I  am  certain  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  Parliament,  when  the  first  resolution  was 
passed  in  the  year  1823,  that  this  measure  ought  to  have  been 
adopted  gradually, — that  the  Government  ought  to  have  employed 
itself  in  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the  colonies,  and  to  induce  them 
first  to  take  steps  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and 
then  to  adopt  measures  in  concert  with  the  Government  to  carry  the 
intended  emancipation  into  effect.  That  course  the  Government 
ought  to  have  followed,  instead  of  putting  themselves  at  the  head 
of  those  who  recommended  a  different  one, — and  this  they  ought  to 
have  done  from  regard  to  the  great  interest  which  this  country  has 
in  the  possession  of  those  colonies, — on  account  of  the  great  private 
interests  of  its  individual  merchants,— on  account  of  the  interests 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil, — and  particularly  of  those  of  the 
negroes  themselves. 

What  my  Noble  Friend  says  is  perfectly  true,  and  all  experience 
goes  to  prove  the  fact,  that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  negroes, 
— ay,  or  any  class  of  persons  whatever, — in  their  present  numbers, 
will  work  regularly  at  agricultural  labour,  under  those  climates  in 
which  they  are  placed.  The  result  of  experience  is  uniform  ;  whe- 
ther in  reference  to  the  United  States  of  North  America,  to  Columbia, 
and  all  the  other  provinces  on  the  Spanish  Main,  to  Hayti,  to  Guiana, 
to  the  West  Indies  themselves,  it  invariably  confirms  the  general 
assertion  that  slaves  spread  in  small  numbers  over  large  fertile 
tracts  of  country,  will  not  work  unless  forced.  It  appears  that  the 
uniform  testimony  of  these  countries,  from  the  commencement  of 
our  acquaintance  with  them,  has  been  the  same  in  respect  to  regular 
labour  at  agriculture  j  and  that  the  production  of  this  particular 
description  of  produce,  has  been  accomplished  solely  by  coerced 
labour.  Unless,  therefore,  that  system  be  not  carried  on,  I  say  that 
this  country  will  sustain  a  vast  loss,  as  well  of  revenue  as  of  the 
profits  of  commerce.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Government,  when  they 
introduced  this  plan,  ought  to  have  endeavoured,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  conciliate  the  colonies  and  secure  their  co-operation,  they 
should  have  listened  to  that  advice  which  it  was  the  desire  of  every 
one  in  the  interest  of  the  colonies,  and  of  all  persons  called  proprietors 
of  the  colonies,  to  prevail  on  them  to  follow;  namely,  instead  of 
enacting  a  law  by  which  to  force  these  measures  on  the  colonies,  to 
try  to  persuade  them  to  adopt  them,  by  passing  a  resolution  which 
should  ensure  to  the  colonies,  in  case  any  loss  of  property  attended 
their  adoption,  that  such  loss  should  be  compensated  for  and  made 
good  by  a  certain  sum  of  money  j  but  that  it  should  be  left  to  the 
colonies  themselves,  aided  by  the  advice  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  superintended  by  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty,  to  carry 
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them  into  execution.  It  was  with  the  view  to  a  course  of  this 
description  that  I  consented  to  the  resolutions  adopted  by  this  House 
on  a  former  occasion.  I  then  urged  it  on  his  Majesty's  Government. 
Instead  of  following  it,  they  have  brought  forward  this  Bill,  which, 
though  certainly  much  better  than  that  which  has  gone  out  to  the 
colonies,  bears  with  it,  in  every  part,  a  character  of  harshness  and 
violence,  such  as  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  colonies  will  accept,  or 
their  legislatures  carry  into  execution.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
totally  different  from  that  opened  by  the  Noble  Lord  on  a  former 
occasion.  In  the  course  of  the  few  words  stated  to  your  Lordships 
this  evening,  he  pointed  out  in  what  particulars  a  great  change  had 
taken  place.  He  said  that  the  period  of  apprenticeship  was  altered, 
from  twelve  to  six  years.  It  is  called  seven,  but  it  is  only  six  years, 
being  from  the  1st  of  June,  1834,  to  the  1st  of  June,  1840,  for 
prsdial  labourers ;  or  to  the  1st  of  June,  1838,  for  non-predial 
labourers. 

It  appears  that  there  ore  to  be  three  descriptions  of  apprentices, 
predial  attached,  predial  unattached,  and  non-predial.  But  it  is 
provided  that  no  person  of  the  age  of  twelve  years  or  upwards, 
shall  be  included  in  either  of  the  two  classes  of  predial  labourers, 
unless  for  twelve  months  previous  to  the  passing  of  this  Act  such 
person  shall  have  been  habitually  employed  in  agriculture,  or  in 
the  manufacture  of  colonial  produce  ;  and  by  a  previous  clause  all 
children  under  six  years  of  age  are  declared  immediately  free.  But 
there  is  another  description  of  children,  of  whom  no  account  seems 
to  be  taken,  namely,  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve 
years,  who  have  not  been  habitually  employed  for  twelve  months 
as  predial  slaves.  I  should  wish  to  know  what  is  to  become  of  this 
class  ?  I  know  a  gentleman  who  has  no  less  than  sixty  of  these 
children  on  his  estates,  and  in  what  capacity  is  he  to  employ  them  ? 
Agaiu,  my  Lords,  the  3rd  clause  declares  that  slaves,  brought  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  both  heretofore  and  hereafter,  with  the  con- 
sent of  their  possessors,  shall  be  free.  According  to  the  present 
law,  the  slave  who  comes  to  England  is  free  during  his  stay  ;  if  he 
return  he  is  no  longer  free.  Pass  this  Bill,  and  all  slaves  in  this 
condition,  and  that  slave  in  particular  on  whose  case  the  celebrated 
decision  of  Lord  Stowcll  was  given,  will  be  emancipated  at 
once  and  immediately.  These  are  important  alterations  made  in 
a  measure,  within  two  mouths  since  it  was  introduced  by  the  Noble 
Earl.  And  then  again,  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  clause 
which  enables  the  colonial  legislatures  to  enact  laws  to  carry  this 
measure  into  effect,  is  too  restrictive.  In  empowering  those  legis- 
latures thus  to  provide,  we  should,  in  order  to  induce  respect  and 
obedience  towards  them,  endeavour  to  raise  their  character  and  sup- 
port their  authority,  by  giving  them  full  latitude  in  this  respect  5 
at  the  same  time,  instructing  the  governors  of  the  respective  islands 
as  to  the  measures  which  we  wished  them  to  adopt,  and  assuring 
them  of  compensation  for  any  loss  they  may  suffer  by  the  adoption 
of  our  suggestions. 

Another  part  of  the  subject  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing, 
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is  the  question  of  when  the  compensation  granted  to  the  body  of 
proprietors,  on  account  of  their  loss,  is  to  be  made  ?  It  is  usual,  in 
granting  money,  to  raise  it  at  once,  though  not  to  issue  it  certainly 
until  the  end  for  which  it  is  required  has  been  performed.  Let  this 
course  be  adopted  here, — let  the  money  run  at  interest,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  proprietors  until  such  period,  in  order  that  the  transac- 
tion may  appear  a  real,  bond  fide  one.  I  beg  your  Lordships  to 
read  the  enactments  by  which  the  raising  of  this  money  is  provided 
for,  and  I  think  you  will  perceive  that  the  whole  arrangement  it 
provisionary, — that  it  merely  declares  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
may  raise  certain  sums  at  certain  rates  of  interest.  If  they  be  read 
in  connexion  with  those  which  subsequently  appoint  certain  Com- 
missioners, it  is  perfectly  clear  therefrom,  that  no  expectation  is  en- 
tertained of  paying  one  single  portion  of  the  money  until  the  period 
of  apprenticeship  has  expired.  My  Lords,  I  have  strong  doubts  a* 
to  the  propriety  of  that  distribution  of  the  money  which  is  proposed 
The  proprietors  of  estates  in  Jamaica  think  that  it  should  merely  be 
divided  by  the  head.  In  Deroerara,  a  slave  is  more  valuable,  and 
will  sell  for  more  than  in  Jamaica.  The  soil  is  far  superior,  the  work 
less  in  Demerara  ;  and  owing  to  the  facilities  of  labour,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  will  work  there,  though  not  in  Jamaica.  Indeed,  in 
the  former  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  labour  is  required  that  is  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  same  amount  of  produce  in  Jamaica.  Again,  in  De- 
merara all  carriage,  all  transport  of  produce  is  by  water, — not,  as  in 
Jamaica,  by  land.  It  is  much  more  probable,  therefore,  that  tbe 
slave  will  continue  to  work  after  he  shall  have  become  an  apprentice, 
in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  The  fairer  mode  would  be,  then,  to  divide 
the  money  by  the  head,  according  to  a  certain  proportion  for  each 
colony,  and  to  make  a  grant  to  each  according  to  the  number  of 
slaves  found  on  its  registry  at  a  certain  day,  provided  enactments 
were  prepared  suitable  to  the  instructions  sent  to  the  colonies  by  hi? 
Majesty's  Government.  Nothing  would  have  been  more  easy  of 
accomplishment  ;  the  money  would  have  been  fairly  divided,— bi? 
Majesty's  Government  would  have  acquitted  itself  of  all  its  engage- 
ments,— and  this  country,  as  soon  as  the  laws  were  passed,  and  the 
money  paid,  would  have  discharged  its  duty.  Under  the  system 
adopted  by  the  Bill,  a  set  of  Commissioners  are  to  be  appointed  at 
an  enormous  expense  to  these  unfortunate  colonists,  which  Com- 
missioners are  to  have  the  power  of  visiting  not  only  each  colony, 
but  each  individual  claimant.  There  is  to  be  appeal  on  appeal  with- 
out end  j  insomuch,  that  I  defy  any  man  to  point  out  the  probable 
termination  of  the  litigation  that  will  arise.  I  have  often  beard  it 
said  that  the  office  of  Privy  Councillor  was  a  sinecure  j  but  if  he  sit 
to  hear  one-half — nay,  one-tenth  of  the  appeals  that  will  be  caused 
by  this  measure,  he  will  do  more  than  any  other  public  officer. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  I  must  speak— I  mean  that  relat- 
ing to  the  portion  of  the  time  of  negro  apprentices'  labour,  of  which 
the  master  is  to  be  deprived.  These  two  hours  and  a  half  will  affect 
the  produce,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  one  quarter.  I  say,  at  leasi, 
because  there  arc,  in  all  the  colonies,  and  in  Jamaica  more  jmrttcu- 
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larly,  many  plantations  on  which  there  is  much  machinery ;  and,  in 
calculating  the  loss  that  will  be  incurred  by  the  planter  in  conse- 
quence of  being  deprived  of  one-fourth  of  the  labour  of  the  slave, 
we  ought  to  add  the  one-fourth  of  the  produce  of  that  machinery. 
However,  taking  it  in  round  numbers,  there  will  be  a  diminution  to 
the  amount  of  one-quarter  of  the  whole  produce.  Have  the  Govern- 
ment the  means  of  making  up  the  deficiency  that  will  thereby  be 
occasioned  in  the  revenue — the  duty  being  supposed  to  remain  the 
same  ?  I  will  assume  that  the  proprietor  pays  for  this  quarter — that 
the  expense  of  providing  for  this  diminution  is  borne  by  him.  Now, 
the  whole  labour  of  800,000  negroes  may  be  estimated  at  about  9d. 
per  head  per  day ;  therefore,  he  will  have  to  pay  %\d.  a-day  to  each 
negro  for  his  labour  during  that  quarter  of  a  day  of  which  this  mea- 
sure deprives  him.  I  have  before  me,  an  account  of  the  cost  and 
produce  of  one  estate  in  Jamaica,  and  I  see,  from  that,  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  negro  on  that  estate  is  24 d.  a-day.  Therefore,  to  keep 
up  the  produce  at  its  present  amount  would  cost  the  proprietor,  in 
this  case,  the  whole  of  his  rent.  If  he  is,  then,  to  procure  the  same 
produce,  and  thereby  provide  the  same  revenue  as  before,  he  must  be 
at  an  expense  of  outlay  equal  to  this  whole  rent.  I  ask  your  Lord- 
ships, if  this  be  that  protection  to  the  property  of  these  individuals, 
which  this  House  and  his  Majesty's  Ministers  ought  to  afford  to 
every  British  subject  ? 

I  come  now  to  the  61st  clause,  by  which  the  Act  52  Geo.  111.,  c.  155, 
is  to  be  forced  on  the  colonies.  Your  Lordships  are  aware  that  that 
is  an  Act  passed  in  the  year  1812,  to  extend  toleration  j  and  that,  in 
certain  cases,  it  imposes  penalties.  This  is  an  interference  with  the 
internal  concerns  of  the  colonies,  which  is  expressly  contrary  to  pre- 
vious Statutes — in  particular  to  the  18th  Geo.  III.  The  principle  of 
those  Acts,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  always  been  regarded, 
has  been,  that  no  law  should  be  passed  by  this  country,  affecting 
any  colony  with  a  legislative  assembly,  except  in  regard  to  external 
commerce.  The  Act  52  Geo.  HI.  was  passed,  and  has  always  been 
put  into  operation  as  an  Act  of  toleration.  The  colonies  feel  that 
they  have  reason  to  complain  of  sectarians  ;  and  the  imposition  of 
that  Act  upon  them  is  not  the  granting  of  an  Act  of  toleration,  but 
the  forcing  of  an  Act  of  encouragement  of  those  from  whom  the 
colonists  have  had,  and  have  still,  much  to  apprehend.  But  the 
main  clause,  relating  to  the  new  condition  of  existence  which  you 
confer  on  the  slave,  is  not  less  liable  to  exception.  It  is  a  clause  of 
delusion — it  is  a  clause  which  is  perfectly  insufficient  for  the  purpose 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  one  which  is  entirely  needless. 
And  I  say,  my  Lords,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  clause  which  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  ought  never  to  have  introduced  into  this  Bill. 

May  I  beg  your  Lordships  to  listen  for  one  moment  to  the  opi- 
nion of  a  man  who  has  seen  the  effect  of  a  measure  of  this  descrip- 
tion,— an  opinion  in  which  I  know  some  of  the  best,  the  most 
liberal,  and  the  most  humane  men,  in  the  United  States,  entirely 
concur.  General  Harper,  who  witnessed  experiments  of  this  de- 
scription in  America,  says, — 
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In  reflecting  upon  the  advantages  of  a  plan  for  classing  people 
of  colour  with  the  other  inhabitants,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  be 
first  struck  by  its  tendency  to  confer  benefits  upon  ourselves,  by 
ridding  us  of  a  population  for  the  most  part  idle  and  dissolute,  and 
too  often  vicious  and  profligate.'* 

After  some  remarks  on  their  former  condition,  he  adds, — 
"  But  we  can  never  help  treating  them  as  our  inferiors,  nor  can 
they  help  considering  themselves  in  the  same  light.  Be  their  ia- 
dustry  ever  so  great,  be  their  conduct  ever  so  irreproachable,  what- 
ever means  they  may  acquire,  or  whatever  respect  we  may  feel  for 
their  character,  we  never  could  conciliate  them,  and  they  never  could 
love  us." 

This  is  the  account  of  one  of  the  most  liberal  gentlemen  in  the 
United  States.  My  Lords,  after  this  measure  bad  been  adopted,  an*J 
after  these  slaves  had  been  restored  to  a  state  of  equality  with  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  population,  with  this  evidence  before  us, 
and  with  our  idea  of  the  state  of  society  which  must  afterwards 
exist,  I  leave  your  Lordships  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  this  proceed- 
ing. Matters  of  this  description  are  fit  subjects,  not  for  external, 
but  only  for  internal  legislation.  This  is  legislating  for  the  colo- 
nies on  topics  with  which  we  really  have  nothing  to  do,  and  with 
which  we  have  no  right  to  interfere.  Suppose  this  country  had 
passed  an  Act  previous  to  the  Union  with  Ireland,  declaring  that 
Catholic  Emancipation  should  be  adopted  in  that  country.  What 
would  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  opposite  have  said  ?  My  Lords, 
he  would  have  deprecated  it  as  a  most  improper  and  uncalled-for 
interference :  but  I  really  do  not  see  why  the  same  arguments  which 
would  have  been  directed  against  such  legislation  for  Ireland  at  that 
period  are  not  equally  applicable  to  our  legislation  for  the  colonies 
in  1833.  1  entreat  your  Lordships  to  remove  these  clauses  from  the 
Bill,  to  which  it  is  really  impossible  to  agree. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.— My  Lords,  I  was  a  little  surprised  ai 
the  first  charge  which  the  Noble  Duke  brought  against  his  Majesty** 
Government.  The  Noble  Duke  says,  alluding  to  bis  Majesty'* 
Ministers,  that  it  is  entirely  their  fault  that  the  present  agitation  of 
this  subject  has  arisen — that  they  have  no  reason,  whatever,  to  bring 
forward  this  measure — that  they  have  themselves  to  blame — and 
that  the  country  has  to  look  to  them  as  the  causes  of  whatever  inju- 
rious results  may  arise,  in  consequence  of  what  he  conceives  to  be 
an  ill-judged  and  precipitate  course  of  legislation  on  this  question. 
Now,  my  Lords,  the  course  which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  have  pur- 
sued may,  as  to  the  direction  they  have  taken,  be  wise  or  it  ma? 
not-»— it  may  be  right  or  it  may  be  wrong — the  framing  of  the  mea- 
sure may  be  good  or  it  may  be  bad — the  consequences  to  be  appre- 
hended from  that  measure  may  be  happy,  or  they  may  be  indifferent, 
or  they  may  be  fatal.  I  quarrel  not  with  any  of  the  suppositions 
which  the  adversaries  of  this  measure  may  choose  to  make:  but 
from  one  charge  1  maintain  that  his  Majesty's  Government  are  most 
entirely  free  j  and  that  is  the  charge  of  having  ventured  to  legislate 
on  this  important  question  of  colonial  slavery—- of  having  entered 
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precipitately  into  the  daugers  which  the  adversaries  of  emancipation 
apprehend,  which  some  of  them  really  apprehend,  and  which  others 
of  them  affect  to  apprehend,  as  imminent,  and  necessarily  to  arise 
from  the  agitation  of  the  question.    My  Lords,  it  is  the  colonial 
legislatures  who  have  themselves  to  thank  for  it.    If  they  had  been 
—1  will  not  say  hasty,  if  they  had  shewn  themselves — I  will  not 
say  precipitate,  if  they  hod  been — I  will  not  say  prompt, — but 
timely — only  timely,  only  seasonable, — in  their  efforts  j  it  would 
not  have  become  the  duty  of  the  mother-country,  it  would  not  have 
been  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  a 
question  in  which  the  universal  feeling,  and  deeply-rooted  principles 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  mother-country  took  so  vital  an  interest. 
There  would  not  have  arisen  the  necessity  under  which  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Parliament  of  the  mother-country  have  felt  themselves 
of  proceeding  to  interpose  at  length,  after  long  delay — after  long 
and  anxious  expectations  that  the  task  would  have  been  performed 
by  those  in  whose  hands  it  might  have  best  and  most  safely  rested, 
and  whose  hands  performing  that  task,  would  have  rendered  their 
intervention  unnecessary.     If  it  were  not  necessary  to  interfere, 
there  is  no  man  in  this  House,  or  out  of  this  House,  who,  more  than 
myself,  has  always  felt,  and  still  feels,  it  undesirable  to  interfere  on 
this  behalf.    My  Lords,  I  say  it  was  the  legislature  of  the  colonies, 
with  whom  the  matter  rested  in  the  first  instance,  and  who  might 
have  prevented  our  intervention.    But  it  is  unnecessary  that  I 
should  advert  to  these  causes,  to  answer  the  Noble  Duke's  argu- 
ment.   It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  cross  the  Atlantic  for  the 
causes  of  the  discussions  in  which  the  country  and  Parliament  are 
now  involved,  or  to  shew  that  it  is  not  the  Government  who  have 
created  the  agitation  of  this  question — that  we,  of  all  men,  are  not 
to  be  charged  with  having  raised  up  the  public  voice  here,  or  acted 
unnecessarily  in  respect  of  the  slackness  and  laches  of  the  West 
India  colonies.    I  am  sure  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  your  Lord- 
ships of  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  people  of  this  country  for  the 
last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  or  more  especially  for  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  in  order  to  shew  that  this  is  a  question  from 
which,  even  if  the  Government  had  desired  to  escape,  they  had  not, 
and  by  possibility  could  not,  have  had  the  means  of  making  that 
escape.    That  there  was  any  such  desire,  however — at  least  on  my 
part — I  fairly  and  candidly  deny  j  I  had  no  desire  to  shrink  from  the 
question  ;  I  felt  the  high  claim — the  just  right — which  this  country 
had  to  the  aid  of  Parliament  in  accomplishing  its  universal  and 
anxious  wishes.    I  knew  the  right  of  Parliament,  and  I  knew  that 
that  right  would  be  executed  in  their  behalf  by  the  Government  and 
the  Legislature,  not  only  justly,  but  more  safely  for  the  interests  of 
the  colonies  themselves,  than  if  longer  delay  were  allowed  to  take 
place,  by  which  those  interests  would  only  be  involved  in  fresh 
perils.    My  Lords,  the  Noble  Duke  has  proceeded  to  a  discussion 
of  this  Bill  rather  in  detail,  than  upon  its  principles ;  but  be  has 
toward  the  close  of  his  observations  brought  forward  a  charge 
agaiust  the  measure,  which  I  will  rather  take,  because  with  great 
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submission  to  him  I  think  it  naturally  ought  to  form  the  outset  and 
foundation  of  his  argument.    After  all  the  experience  we  have  had 
of  this  question, — after  the  thirty  times,  or  I  might  rather  say 
hundred  times,  repudiated  doctrine,  had  been  exposed  to  the  public, 
— (and  I  will  do  the  colonies  the  justice  to  say,  that  the  West  Indies 
have  also  abandoned  it,) — I  say  after  all  this,  the  Noble  Duke  ha* 
brought  forward  again  to-night  that  position,  which  controverts  the 
right  of  the  mother-country  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
her  colonies.    My  Lords,  if  that  right  never  was  abandoned  at  any 
time,  either  by  the  practice  of  the  country — by  the  deliberate  opi- 
nions of  its  constitutional  lawyers — by  the  arguments  of  its  senators, 
even  in  the  heat  of  debate — or  by  the  provisions  of  its  Legislature,— 
I  cannot  conceive  that  the  argument  of  the  Noble  Duke — and  the 
Noble  Duke's  arguments  I  respect  as  much  as  any  man  can  do- 
will  have  any  great  weight  upon  this  occasion.    As  to  statutes,  my 
Lords,  I  need  hardly  remind  your  Lordships  of  the  fact,  that  at  the 
very  time  that  we  abandoned  the  right  to  tax  the  colonies,  we 
reserved  the  right  of  internal  legislation  in  all  other  matters,  save 
and  except  that  one  ; — and  even  the  manner  in  which  that  abandoo- 
ment  of  the  right  to  tax  is  made,  by  the  Declaratory  Act  of  l&t 
Geo.  III.,  towards  the  middle  of  the  American  conquest — even  the 
very  manner  in  which  that  abandonment  of  the  right  to  tax  is  made, 
shews,  as  clearly  as  words  can  shew,  the  strongly-implied  right  of 
the  Legislature  in  this  respect.    I  ought  not  to  call  it  an  abanduo 
ment  of  the  right,  but  an  abandonment  of  the  exercise  of  the  right — 
a  voluntary  relinquishment  of  the  exercise  of  the  right. 

The  anxious  manner  in  which  the  clauses  of  the  Act  are  frame*! 
shews  that  it  was  only  a  voluntary  relinquishing  of  the  exercise, 
and  not  an  abandonment  of  the  right,  as  a  right  of  Parliament.  So 
distinctly  was  this  done,  my  Lords,  that  even  in  these  days,  when  a 
question  was  pressed  upon  the  House,  and  the  highest  ground  was 
taken  on  that  part  of  the  controversy,  no  man  ever  dreamt  of  deny- 
ing the  right  of  the  mother-country.  The  Act  does  not  even  say, 
that  the  mother-'country  has  no  right  to  tax  ;  it  merely  declines  the 
further  levying  of  a  tribute  in  unrepresented  colonies  which  send  do 
Members  to  the  British  Parliament ;  there  is  no  abandonment  of  th* 
right, — there  is  no  declaration  that  the  right  is  relinquished.  It  is  a 
simple  statement,  "that  whereas  umbrage  has  been  given"— (or 
some  such  expression,  I  cannot  say  what  exactly,  I  quote  from  recol- 
lection)— "  that  whereas  umbrage  has  been  given  to  the  colonies  by 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation  on  the  part  of  the  Parliaiueat 
of  the  mother-country ;  be  it  therefore  declared  and  enacted,  that  the 
Parliament  of  that  mother-country  will  not  any  longer  tax,  by  Tax 
Bills  passed  in  this  Parliament,  the  colonies  belonging  to  her."  If 
you  search  the  annals  of  Parliament  at  that  time,— if  you  look  to  Mr. 
Burke's  speeches  in  Parliament,  the  doctrines  contained  in  which 
actually  lost  him  his  seat  for  Bristol — you  will  find,  (although  he 
took  a  very  high  ground)  even  in  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Mr. 
Burke  himself,  there  is  no  single  phrase — there  is  no  single  sentence 
—disputing  the  right  of  Parliament :  he  confines  his  doctrine  entirely 
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to  the  expediency  of  exercising  the  right  of  the  mother-country,  as 
far  as  regarded  the  taxation  of  the  colonies.    Well,  then,  my  Lords, 
you  will  fiud  the  same  high  authority  on  this  question — I  say  high 
authority,  because  he  was  the  very  leader  of  the  party — you  will  find 
Mr.  Burke  at  the  latter  end  of  the  discussion,  when  party  feeling 
might  be  supposed  to  run  high, — when  opinions  might  be  presumed 
to  be  most  strong, — framing,  with  his  own  hand,  a  solemn  code  for 
the  West  India  colonies,  going  into  every  minute  particular  into 
which  legislation  could  be  carried — infinitely  more  minute  than  any- 
thing in  this  Bill,  or  than  all  the  clauses  in  the  Bill  taken  together. 
Every  minute  particle  of  legislation,  which,  by  this  Bill,  you  are 
called  upon  to  leave  to  the  local  legislatures,  Mr.  Burke  made  a  part 
of  his  plan,  which  he  afterwards  handed  over  to  Mr.  Dundas,  then 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  in  order  that  it  might,  in  its  progress 
afterwards,  have  the  political  patronage  of  Mr.  Pitt.    My  Lords,  I 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  stronger  testimony,  as  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  statesmen  of  this  country  being  in  favour  of  the  inde- 
feasible and  undeniable  right  of  the  mother-country  to  legislate  on 
the  subject  of  internal  taxation  j  besides,  the  right  has  been  exercised 
both  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  North  American  colonies  ;  laws  have 
been  passed  relating  not  only  to  internal  and  external  trade,  but  to 
municipal  institutions  and  courts  of  justice.    The  mother-country 
has  interfered,  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  property — to  the 
rights  of  parties — to  the  succession  of  property — to  the  power  of  the 
creditor  over  the  debtor — to  the  power  of  taking  property  in  exchange, 
— to  the  power  of  taking  slaves  in  exchange.    Not  only  since  the 
American  war,  but  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, have  Acts  passed  the  Legislature  of  the  mother-country,  inter- 
fering with  the  property  of  individuals  in  the  colonies.   It  is  not  even 
now  disputed  that  the  Crown,  without  the  intervention  of  Parliament, 
has  the  right  of  absolute  legislation  for  the  colonies.    Now,  my 
Lords,  with  respect  to  one  of  the  arguments  of  the  Noble  Duke,  and 
of  the  Noble  Earl,  with  regard  to  the  inclination  of  the  negroes  to 
work  when  they  are  not  compelled  so  to  do.    We  have  heard  that  so 
many  hundred  Englishmen,  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  they  would 
have  necessaries  of  all  descriptions,  almost  for  the  taking,  would  be 
so  happy  that  they  would  think  of  nothing  so  little  as  working — that 
working  would  be  the  very  last  item  in  their  thoughts.    Now,  my 
Lords,  surely  it  requires  no  distinct  practical  experience  to  shew, 
that  if  a  country  be  placed  in  such  a  happy  situation,  as  that  all  its 
inhabitants  have  as  much  meat,  drink,  and  clothing  as  they  can 
desire,  for  almost  nothing,  they  will  be  very  little  disposed  to  labour 
for  either  meat  or  drink.    Undoubtedly,  we  may  presume  the  fact  to 
be  so.    But,  admitting  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
Arcadia  as  the  Noble  Lord  has  described,  I  think  so  long  as  the 
nature  of  man  remains  what  it  now  is,  and  ever  heretofore  has  been, 
no  sooner  would  human  beings  find  themselves  in  that  situation  of 
comfort  and  affluence,  in  respect  of  the  necessaries  and  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  existence,  than  they  would  ingeniously  contrive  new 
wants     There  are  some  feelings, — some  internal  considerations, — 
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implanted  in  our  nature,  which  stimulate  us  to  industry.  We  must 
have  an  object ;  men  would  find  out  new  wants  ;  and  in  order  to 
supply  the  means  of  gratifying  those  wants,  they  would  begin  to 
work  by  little  and  by  little.  The  mere  love  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves from  one  another,  would  lead  them  to  work — a  desire  to  have 
a  little  beyond  that  which  all  men  have — the  desire  of  rivalling  and 
competing  with  others — the  wish  to  obtain  something  by  working 
which  another  man  cannot,  without  labour— some  additional  com- 
fort which  cannot  be  grown*  such  as  ordinary  manufactures,  for 
instance ;  (which  I  do  not  suppose  grow  spontaneously,  eveo  in 
those  delightful  and  fertile  regions  which  the  Noble  Earl  described) 
— the  desire  of  having  something  of  ornament — perhaps  the  desire 
of  possessing  something  beyond  the  mere  produce  of  the  earth,  the 
forest,  and  the  river,  would  induce  them  to  voluntary  labour.  My 
Lords,  the  fact  is,  that  the  negroes,  with  all  their  indisposition  to  labour, 
arising  from  their  life  being  passed  in  slavery,  which  makes  them  dis- 
inclined to  work  (for  that  is  one  of  the  lamentable  tendencies  of  a  state 
of  slavery),  will  work  when  actuated  by  such  objects  as  these,  even 
though  they  have  previously  been  working  in  the  service  of  tbear 
masters.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  readiness  with  which  the 
negro  turns  to  work  for  himself,  when  he  has  worked  for  his  master; 
the  intense  anxiety  which  impresses  him  to  obtain  some  trifling  luxury, 
some  little  finery,  some  little  enjoyment,  which  he  has  not  from  his 
master,  and  which  gives  him  a  little  beyond  the  yams  and  mangoes  be 
can  raise  in  his  provision-ground.  So  powerful  is  this  incentive  to  in- 
dustry, that  the  poor  creatures  who  have  been  toiling  all  day  for  their 
masters,  when  their  arduous  tasks  are  over,  turn  to  labour  for  them- 
selves, and  add  to  their  fatigue  by  employing  the  few  extraordinary 
half-hours,  which  they  can  snatch,  in  working.  Now,  if  this  be 
the  nature  of  these  men,  notwithstanding  that  they  arc  found  food 
and  clothing, — if  this  be  their  disposition,  despite  the  severity  of 
their  toil,  and  the  relaxing  effect  of  the  climate, — are  we  to  be 
told  that  the  same  negroes,  in  the  same  climate,  (not  bound  by 
the  will  of  their  master,  but  actuated  by  the  natural  impulse  of  their 
own  race,)  would,  all  of  a  sudden,  so  change  their  nature  as  to  be 
almost  incapable  of  voluntary  labour?  The  Noble  Duke,  however, 
took  another  objection,  grounded  upon  the  want  of  a  compulsory 
power  on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  the  right  of  the  apprenticed 
labourer  to  be  maintained  by  his  master,  whether  he  be  in  want  or 
not.  I  doubt  not  the  Noble  Duke  has  read  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  and  my  answer,  therefore,  is  this : — the  difficulty  of  the  Noble 
Duke  is  two-fold.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  expressly  provided, 
that,  without  assigning  any  cause,  the  master  may  discharge  his 
apprenticed  labourer,  under  certain  restrictions ;  and  that,  if  he  be 
of  an  advanced  age,  or  infirm,  he  must  then  provide  him  with  such 
supply  and  subsistence  as  will  prevent  him  from  being  obliged  to  lead 
a  vagrant  life.  But  then  my  next  answer  is  this — that  there  is  an 
express  provision  made  for  vesiing  in  the  legislatures  of  the  West 
India  islands  such  a  power,  which  will  enable  the  master  to  restrain 
the  idle  or  refractory  apprenticed  labourer,  and  to  have  somewhat  of 
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the  same  hold  over  him  as  the  law  of  this  country  gives  the  master 
over  his  apprentice*  I  do  not  mean  the  power  of  correction,  but  of 
carrying  the  apprentice  before  a  magistrate,  and  of  subjecting  him  to 
those  penalties  which  (he  law,  through  the  magistrate,  inflicts  upon 
him.  I  speak,  now,  of  adult  labour,  which  is  apprenticed  or  under 
contract—- it  is  the  same  thing — signed  by  the  master.  These  clauses 
are  better  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  colonial  legislatures.  On 
matters  of  detail  of  this  description,  a  proper  consideration  of  points 
which  require  the  application  of  local  knowledge,  can  only  be  advan- 
tageously left  to  the  decision  of  those  who  are  on  the  spot,  and  ac- 
quainted with  local  circumstances.  They  have  an  interest  which  will 
induce  them  to  exercise  the  powers  given  by  this  Act,  in  a  moderate 
and  judicious  manner. 

Another  objection  of  the  Noble  Duke  to  the  present  plan,  was 
founded  on  the  change  between  the  present  proposition,  and  the  re- 
solution which  was  passed  in  this  House  with  much  difficulty  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  Noble  Duke  asks  why  the  resolutions  were  not 
followed  up,  and  why  the  plan  is  changed .?  Why,  the  Noble  Duke 
might  find  out  some  changes  in  the  plan,  of  which,  perhaps,  he  will 
not  complain.  There  is  to  be  traced  a  very  considerable  discrepancy, 
—not  between  the  plan  and  the  resolutions,  for  that  1  entirely  deny. 
I  think  the  Noble  Duke  hardly  stated  that  there  was;  if  he  did,  he 
must  have  forgotten  the  resolutions.  There  is  not  a  time,  or  date,  or 
any  particular  whatever,  at  all  departed  from  in  the  plan,  because 
neither  times,  nor  dates,  nor  particulars,  were  stated  in  the  resolutions. 
The  discrepancy,  however,  to  which  I  believe  the  Noble  Duke  really 
referred,  was  between  the  statements  which  accompanied  some  of  the 
resolutions  when  they  were  moved  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
and  the  present  plan.  My  Lords,  I  just  now  stated  that  this  is  not 
the  only  discrepancy — this  is  not  the  only  departure  from  the  original 
plan  on  which  the  Noble  Duke  might  have  commented.  It  was 
originally  understood,  I  think,  by  the  public,  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  West  Indian  question,  that  the  compensation  to  be 
granted  was  a  loan  of  20,000,000/.,— a  loan,— and  twelve  years'  ap- 
prenticeship. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington.— 18,000,000/. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — No  ;  a  20,000,000/.  loan,  I  think. 

Earl  Grey.— 15,000,000/. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — I  beg  pardon.  Yes,  15,000,000/.  loan. 
I  recollect  that  was  the  first;  15,000,000/.  loan,  and  twelve  years' 
apprenticeship.  Well,  then,  it  was  suggested  that,  instead  of  a  loan, 
it  would  be  found  infinitely  more  agreeable  if  it  were  a  gift ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, that  change, — to  which  I  should  think  there  was  no  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  West  Indians, — was  made.  Well,  then,  my 
Lords,  another  change  was  proposed  in  the  course  of  these  discus- 
sions. It  was,  on  the  part  of  the  West  Indians,  suggested,  that  it 
would  be  still  more  agreeable  if  the  sum  of  20,000,000/.,  instead  of 
15,000,000/.,  were  paid  to  them,  and  if  that  were  made  a  gift  and  not 
a  loan.  Why — there  were  those  insatiable  personages,  who  con- 
sidered that  if  a  loan  of  15,000,000*.  were  changed  into  a  gift ;  if  the 
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15,000,0002.  were  enhanced  in  value,  one-third, — that  is  to  say,  if  it 
was  made  20,000,0001.  instead  of  15,000,000/., — it  was  only  proper, 
and  not  quite  unnatural,  that  the  twelve  years'  period  of  apprentice- 
ship pressing  upon  the  slave,  should  be  somewhat  lightened  by  being 
somewhat  lessened ;  that  as  the  pressure  upon  the  mother-country 
in  favour  of  the  master  had  been  increased  from  15,000,000/.  to 
20,000,000/.,  and  that  as  he,  the  master,  had  had  the  benefit  of  those 
negroes,  it  perhaps  might  not  have  been  very  extraordinary  if  it  were 
thought  that  the  country  was  entitled  to  have  a  diminution  of  the  pres. 
sure  upon  the  slave — not  exactly,  perhaps,  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
third,  but  that  the  period  of  twelve  years  should  be  reduced  to  seven. 
I  know  there  were  persons  who  had  some  such  extravagant  suppo- 
sition, which  influenced  their  minds  in  this  respect.  Now  it  was  re- 
ported, as  1  understood,  in  the  country,  and  it  was  a  good  deal  dwelt 
upon  in  the  other  House,  that  the  slave  proprietors  had  not  the  least 
objection  to  the  15,000,000/.  being  raised  to  20,000,000/.,  but  that 
they  entertained  the  greatest  possible  repugnance  to  bringing  down 
the  twelve  years  to  seven.  My  Lords,  these  being  the  changes,  I 
must  say,  fairly  and  candidly  speaking,  with  respect  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  that  I  am  not  very  much  sur- 
prised that  they,  on  their  part,  when  the  matter  came  before  thorn, 
expressed  some  of  their  feelings,  and  gave  vent  to  some  of  those 
opinions,  which  I  have  already  asserted,  and,  1  think,  on  very  good 
ground.  The  House  of  Commons  entertained  a  strong  feeliug  in 
favour  of  reducing  the  twelve  years*  apprenticeship  to  seven,  when 
you  were  altering  the  largess,  or  compensation,  or  bounty, — I  cart 
not,  I  will  not  dispute  about  words.  This  I  take  to  be  the  real  history 
of  the  whole  change ;  that  it  was  not  proposed  by  the  Government, 
but  that  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  resisted  by  them ;  that  they  proposed 
20,000,000/.  and  twelve  years;  but  that  the  House  of  Com  moos 
thought  it  expedient  to  reduce  the  term,  when  they  were  raising  the 
compensation.  The  result  of  that  indication  of  opinion  was,  the 
change  which  took  place,  which,  if  the  twelve  years  had  not  been 
withdrawn,  and  the  seven  substituted,  would,  at  once,  by  a  very 
decided,  and  I  will  even  say,  overwhelming  majority,  I  have  no  doubt, 
have  been  enacted.  If,  instead  of  seven  years,  the  period  of  appren- 
ticeship had  been  brought  down  to  five  years,  it  would  not  have 
broken  my  heart,  either  on  account  of  the  masters,  the  Parliament,  or 
myself.  To  suppose  that  this  apprenticeship  could  endure  for  twelve 
years  is  wild  and  extravagant — to  suppose  that  it  will  last  seven  is  out 
of  all  reason — I  even  doubt  its  lasting  five.  I  believe  that  the  very 
first  persons  to  diminish  the  seven  years  will  be  the  local  legisla- 
tures, at  the  desire  of  the  masters  themselves.  I  believe  it  will  very 
soon  be  found  that,  for  the  interest  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  period  from  seven  years  to  some  lesser  period — to  six,  or  five, 
or  four  years. 

The  Noble  Duke  calls  in  question  the  power  or  the  right  of 
the  British  Parliament  to  legislate  for  the  colonies  which  have  local 
legislatures  of  their  own ;  and  he  asks,  what  would  have  been 
said  if,  between  the  years  1792  and  1800,  when  the  question  of  eman- 
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cipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  was  discussed  in  Eng- 
land, and  when  Ireland  had  a  Parliament  of  her  own— if  at  that 
time  the  Parliament  of  England,  without  consulting  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland,  had  taken  upon  itself  to  pass  a  measure  for  the  removal 
of  the  disabilities  of  the  Irish  Catholics?  My  Noble  aod  Learned 
Friend,  who  was  a  Member  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  can  best  answer 
that  question ;  but  if  it  were  put  to  me,  in  reference  to  this  question 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  West  India  slaves,  I  should  say,  do  not 
try  the  question  in  the  first  instance  by  supposing  that  the  cases  are 
in  the  least  alike,  when  they  are  not  only  not  alike, — but  the  one  is 
directly  the  opposite  of  the  other.  Let  the  Noble  Lord  or  the  Noble 
Duke  shew  me,  in  the  Statute  Book,  a  single  Act,  stating  the  power 
of  the  local  Legislature  of  Jamaica,  or  of  the  other  islands,  to  make 
laws; — let  them  shew  me  a  single  declaratory  Act  to  that  effect,— 
and  then  I  will  admit  that  there  is  very  great  force  in  the  matter,  as 
there  certainly  was  very  great  strength  in  the  manner  of  their  argu- 
ment upon  this  point  But  when  the  cases  are  not  only  unlike,  but 
directly  opposite,  I  own  that  the  application  of  the  one  to  the  other  is 
what  has  escaped  my  observation. 

I  proceed  to  comment  upon  the  observations  of  the  Noble  Duke, 
although  many  of  them  would  have  come  better  in  Committee ;  inas- 
much as  they  apply  to  the  details,  and  not  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 
The  Noble  Duke  says  "  You  are  all  wrong  in  your  proposed  mode 
of  distributing  these  20,000,000/.;  you  have  taken  a  confused  mode, 
when  you  had  the  simplest  and  most  easy  before  you.  Why  not  take 
it  by  heads,  by  so  many  scores;  so  many  slaves,  so  much  compen- 
sation ?  "  Now,  although  this  plan  is  very  simple,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly unequal ;  and  as  justice  and  equality  are  of  some  importance  in 
the  settlement  of  a  question  of  this  kind,  I  think  that  the  Government 
have  proposed  to  do  what  is  much  more  equal,  and  much  more  con- 
sistent with  principle,  than  the  very  simple  and  very  easy  plan  sug- 
gested by  the  Noble  Duke.  Suppose  you  had  taken  the  slaves  by 
heads,  and  assessed  the  compensation  only  in  reference  to  their 
numbers,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence?  Here  is  an  island 
with  1000  negroes ;  and  there  is  another  island  with  2000.  According 
to  the  Noble  Duke,  the  compensation  is  to  be  taken  at  20/.  a-head  ; 
so  that,  in  the  instance  of  these  two  islands,  the  one  would  receive 
20,000/.  of  compensation  money,  and  the  other  40,000/.  All  this  is, 
undoubtedly,  very  plain  and  very  simple,  till  you  come  to  consider  one 
point,  which  makes  it  perfectly  unfair,  perfectly  unjust,  and  full  of 
blunder  and  confusion  ;  and  I,  therefore,  marvel  that  it  should  proceed 
from  those  who  can  in  no  respect  be  reckoned  simple  men.  The  value 
of  the  slaves  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  colonies.  For  instance,  in 
the  island  with  the  1000  slaves,  the  average  value  of  each,  taking  one 
with  the  other,  may  be  40/.;  while,  in  the  island  with  the  2000.  the 
average  value  of  each  may  not  be  more  than  20/.  Therefore,  according 
to  the  Noble  Duke's  plan,  the  island  in  which  the  slaves  are  worth  only 
half  as  much  as  they  are  in  the  other,  would  receive  double  the  amount 
of  compensation, — that  is  to  say,  one  island  would  get  twice  as  much 
as  it  ought  to  have,  and  the  other  only  half  as  much  as  it  ought  to  have. 
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This  is  the  result  of  the  Noble  Duke  s  very  simple  and  obvious 
mode  of  distributing  the  compensation.   That  there  is  this  diffc 
in  the  value  of  slaves  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt ;  I  qu< 
indeed,  if  there  be  any  two  colonies  in  which  the  value  is  the  . 
They  vary  in  degrees,  by  different  gradations  from  15i.  or  i20L  up  to 
45/.  a-head.  80  that  the  plan  of  paying  per  capita,  which  is  sufc^ested 
in  preference  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Ministers,  must  obviously  lead 
to  an  unequal  and  unjust  distribution  of  the  compensation  >  because 
in  the  case  of  no  one  colony  would  the  masters  have  exactly  what 
they  ought  to  have,  except  where  the  general  average  of  the  value  of 
the  slaves  amounted  to  just  20J.    In  all  other  cases  they  would  have 
either  too  much  or  too  little.    Now  the  principle  upon  which  we 
proceeded  was,  to  take  not  merely  the  number  of  slaves  in  each 
colony,  but  also  to  combine  in  our  calculation  the  average  value  of 
the  slaves  in  each  colony  j  and  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  aay,  that  a 
more  natural,  and  more  obvious,  and  more  simple  plan  to  meet  the 
difficulty  I  have  been  stating, — (a  plan  more  plainly  and  naturally 
calculated  to  meet  the  inequality  of  value  in  the  different  islands, 
than  that  of  taking  the  combined  ratio  of  numbers  and  value — the 
average  value  of  the  slaves  in  each  place  for  a  number  of  years,— 
and  then  awarding  to  each  of  those  places  an  amount  of  compen- 
sation equal  to  the  number  of  slaves  multiplied  by  the  average 
value could  not  by  possibility  be  devised.   The  Noble  Duke* 
in  speaking  of  the  general  value  of  slaves,  referred  especially  to 
Deraerara,  and  stated,  that  the  slaves  there  were  worth  much  less 
than  elsewhere.    No  fact  is  more  undeniable.    Whether  it  be  owing 
to  the  description  of  labour  upon  which  they  are  employed,  ©r  to  any 
of  the  causes  which  the  Noble  Duke  has  pointed  out,  I  know  not ; 
but  this,  1  believe,  is  undeniable! — that  in  Deraerara  the  slave  is 
worse  off  than  in  any  other  of  our  colonies.    The  mortality  among 
the  negroes,  there,  is  certainly  greater  than  anywhere  else  ;  and  it 
has  always  been  one  of  the  worst  traits  of  the  system,  that  the  better 
the  country  for  the  master,  the  worse  it  is  for  the  slave  }  the  richer 
the  soil,  the  greater  the  profits  ;  the  larger  the  returns,  the  more 
the  gains  of  the  master, — the  more  wretched,  the  more  degraded, 
the  more  utterly  miserable  is  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  slave. 
The  clearing  of  new  lands — probably  the  source  of  the  greatest  profit 
to  the  master— is  the  cause  of  the  greatest  misery  and  of  death  to 
the  slave.    Thousands  and  thousands  of  these  poor  beings  have  been 
swept  away  upon  the  discovery  of  a  new  island,  or  the  opening  of  a 
virgin  sod  in  the  main  land. 

This  leads  me  to  remind  your  Lordships  of  something  that  was 
said  by  the  Noble  Duke  and  the  Noble  Lord  respecting  the  want  of 
population  in  the  colonies.  This  defect  is  one  of  the  great  results 
of  the  existing  system.  But  if  you  compare  the  population  of  the 
slaves  in  all  the  colonies,  generally,  since  the  disgraceful  traffic 
which  carried  them  there  has  been  abolished,  it  is  undeniable  that 
their  numbers  have  not  diminished,  except  in  some  of  the  new 
colonics, — and  I  believe  Demcrara  more  than  the  rest.  But  the 
fact  of  their  having  diminished  in  those  places,  does  not  falsify 
the  predictions  of  those  who  said,  that  although  vou  should  abolish 
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the  African  slave- trade,  there  would  still  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
hands  to  cultivate  the  soil,  because  those  predictions  were  founded 
upon  the  expectation — the  just  and  reasonable  expectation — that 
the  colonists  would  do  their  duty  to  themselves  and  to  their  servants  ; 
— that  they  would  take  precautions,  now  that  they  had  no  longer 
the  African  market,  as  it  was  called,  open  to  them  to  supply  new 
lands,  to  encourage  breeding,  which  could  only  be  accomplished 
by  bettering  the  condition  of  the  slave.  If  the  colonists  had  taken 
that  course, — if  they  had  followed  the  precautions  there  pointed 
out  to  them, — if  they  had  made  those  internal  regulations  which 
should  have  raised  the  condition  of  the  slave,  and  limited  and  con- 
trolled the  undue  exercise  of  the  master's  power— then,  the  predic- 
tion of  the  abolitionists,  founded  upon  expectations  which  it  was 
only  charitable  to  the  West  Indians  themselves  to  entertain,  would 
not  only  have  been  fulfilled,  but  would  have  been  happily  and  glo- 
riously fulfilled. 

Again,  it  has  been  said  that  the  result  of  this  measure  will  be  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  produce  of  the  colonies }  and  that  sugar, 
especially,  will  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  now  pro- 
duced, in  consequence  of  the  change  from  slavery  to  apprenticeship } 
— the  argument  being  that  the  labour  of  sugar-planting  is  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  negro  that  nothing  but  absolute  compulsion  will 
induce  him  to  employ  himself  at  it.  Therefore,  it  is  contended, 
that  on  the  first  transition  from  slavery  to  apprenticeship  there  will 
be  no  labourers  at  all  in  the  sugar- plantations,  and  that  the  supply 
of  sugar,  in  consequence,  will  fail.  I  have  more  than  once  stated 
my  reasons  for  not  entertaining  any  such  apprehension,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  nothing  like  the  extent  of  those  who  have  spoken  to- 
night. But  even  if  I  had  that  apprehension  founded  upon  the  same 
belief  as  that  which  appears  to  be  entertained  by  the  Noble  Duke 
and  others  whose  views  concur  with  his  j  namely,  that  there  is 
something  in  the  nature  of  sugar-planting  such  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  anybody  taking  to  it  voluntarily — that  no  man,  black 
or  white— native  of  the  Antilles  or  native  of  Europe,— ever  can  be 
induced,  by  any  bribe,  by  any  sort  of  temptation,  by  any  species  of 
motive  that  you  can  place  before  him,  to  devote  himself  to  work 
at  it ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  scourge,  the  fetter,  and  the  lash— 
the  fetter  of  the  slave  and  the  lash  of  the  driver— can  be  found 
equal  to  make  him  betake  himself  to,  or  keep  to,  this  odious  species 
of  work.  If  that  be  the  case,  what  an  argument  is  it  against  the 
continuance  of  slavery  for  one  single  hour  longer !  If  the  work 
really  be  of  this  nature,  is  it  not  the  greatest  of  crimes — the  most 
flagitious  of  all  human  enormities — that  you  should  still  have  sugar- 
planting  carried  on  at  such  a  price  and  on  such  terms  as  these? 
For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  work  is  of  so  extremely 
odious  and  obnoxious  description  that  there  will  be  any  such  very 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  labourers  to  perform  it.  The  Noble 
Duke,  however,  has  once  and  again  contended  that  the  quantity  of 
sugar  will  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  what  is  now  raised,  and  that 
the  revenue  upon  that  article  will,  in  consequence,  be  reduced  to 
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an  equal  extent:  that  is  to  say,  that  instead  of  4,000,000*.,  there 
will  be  only  1,000,000/. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — 1  beg  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord** 
pardon.  What  I  said  was,  that  the  produce  would  be  diminished 
one-fourth,  and  that  the  revenue  in  consequence  would  fall  from 
12,000,000/.  to  9,000,000/. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Weil,  even  taking  it  in  that  way — it 
is,  in  the  first  place,  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  no  sugar  is 
to  be  obtained  anywhere  except  from  these  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies  :  when,  so  far  from  that  being  the  fact,  you  are  now  actually 
obliged,  in  order  to  keep  out  East  India  sugar,  to  put  a  very  high 
duty  upon  it  for  the  protection  of  the  West  Indies, — a  duty  of  which 
the  consumer  in  this  country  has,  perhaps,  no  little  right  to  complain. 
Only  let  in  East  India  sugar,  (and  many  a  time  it  has  been  called  for 
in  the  course  of  this  Session,)— only  let  in  East  India  sugar,  and  then 
the  difference,  us  regards  the  revenue,  would  just  be  this; — that  in- 
stead of  deriving  12,000,000/.  from  the  produce  of  the  West  Indie*, 
as  you  have  done  hitherto,— you  would  derive  9,000,000/.  from 
them,  and  3,000,000/.  from  the  produce  of  the  East  Indies,  making 
12,000,000/.  together  ;  and  the  Treasury  cares  no  more — or,  at  least, 
I  apprehend  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  cares  no  njure 
where  the  revenue  comes  from — whether  from  the  We6t  Indies  or 
from  the  East  Indies — than  ancient  Tyre  did  as  to  the  source  from 
which  her  wealth  came. 

I  have  so  frequently  before,— and  especially  when  the  resolution* 
upon  which  this  measure  is  founded  were  under  your  Lordships'  con- 
sideration, entered  into  a  full  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  question, 
that  I  think  it  unnecessary  for  me  now  to  trouble  your  Lordships  at 
any  greater  length  upon  it.  But  before  I  conclude,  there  is  oo« 
thing  which  I  had  nearly  forgotten,  and  with  which  the  Noble  Duke 
closed  his  observations,  to  which  I  beg  leave  for  a  moment  to  refer. 
— I  mean  the  future  application  of  the  powers  under  the  52d  Geo, 
III.,  with  respect  to  the  licensing  of  preachers  and  teachers  in  ibc 
colonies.  The  Noble  Duke  objects  that  the  power  of  granting  these 
licenses,  instead  of  being  given  to  the  resident  justices  of  the  peace 
generally,  will  be  confined  to  those  magistrates  who  are  authorized 
by  a  sort  of  special  commission, — that  is  to  say,  either  to  those  who 
go  out  as  stipendiary  magistrates,  or  to  those  who  have  the  especial 
confidence  either  of  the  Home  or  the  Colonial  Government.  Now 
the  Noble  Duke  says  that  the  subject  of  preaching  and  teaching  in 
the  colonies  is  a  matter  of  very  great  delicacy,— that  great  differences 
of  opinion  exist  upon  it, — that  the  strongest  feelings,  and  most 
violent  passions,  have  been  excited  upon  it,  and,  in  short,  that  the 
whole  question  is  in  so  delicate  a  condition  as  to  render  any  inter- 
ference dangerous.  I  think  that  these  facts,  in  themselves,  afford, 
in  a  great  degree,  an  answer  to  the  objection  which  the  Noble  Duke 
has  taken  to  this  part  of  the  Bill ;  because,  if  men's  minds  are  in 
such  a  state  of  conflict  upon  this  subject,— if  it  so  heats  their  pas- 
sions and  rouses  their  prejudiee, — if  it  excites  them  even  to  reli- 
gious controversy  (the  strongest,  most  acrimonious,  and  most 
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unyielding  of  all  controversies), — if  that  be  a  just  representation  of 
things  in  the  colonies,  surely  it  is  a  matter  deserving  of  great  con- 
sideration whether  you  will  intrust  the  delicate  powers  of  the  5$d 
Geo.  III.  indiscriminately  to  all  resident  magistrates  in  those  colo- 
nies ?    I  should  say  that  the  heats  in  question, — the  conflict  of 
feelings,  and  passions,  and  prejudices  which  exist  in  the  colonies 
upon  the  subject,  are  in  themselves  a  sufficient  justification  to  the 
Government  for  being  prudent,  and  cautious,  and  careful  in  the 
selection  of  the  persons  in  whom  these  powers  are  to  be  vested. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if, 
in  Committee,  it  shall  be  found  that  there  are  resident  in  the  colo- 
nies persons  who  are  not  under  the  dominion  of  insular  prejudices, 
1  shall  have  no  objection  to  see  these  powers  extended  to  them. 
What  I  want  to  guard  against  is  this  : — the  suppression  of  preach- 
ing and  teaching  by  the  resident  magistracy.    If  you  give  the  power 
to  none  but  resident  justices,  I  very  much  doubt  whether,  in  all 
Jamaica,  a  dozen  licenses  to  preach  and  teach  would  be  granted 
within  the  first  twelve  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill.    I  wish 
to  guard  against  this.    I  wish  to  supply  the  negro  population  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  preachers  and  teachers, — I  wish  to  avoid,  to 
prevent,  the  all  but  persecution  of  these  useful  and  religious  per- 
sons,— I  care  not  whether  you  call  them  missionaries  or  sectarians. 
To  this  end,  I  say,  let  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  autho- 
rized to  give  these  licenses,  but  let  them  be  persons  exercising  a 
sound  discretion, — let  the  license  not  be  given  rashly,  but  only  to 
those  who  will  use  it  warily  and  discreetly; — but  above  all,  I  say, 
let  the  licensing  power  be  governed  by  no  dogged  determination 
that  a  sectary  shall  not  teach  a  slave.    Do  this,  and  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied,—the  great  object  will  be  gained, — no  risk  will  be  run.  Indeed, 
I  have  never  seen  any  risk, — I  never  saw  that  the  missionaries  did 
harm  in  any  one  colony.    They  have  been  ill-used,  maltreated,  per- 
secuted, ay,  persecuted  even  to  death  j  but  the  fact  is  yet  wanting, 
or  at  least  the  evidence  of  the  fact  is  yet  wanting,  which  can  convict 
one  of  these  laborious  and  conscientious  men  of  having  abused  the 
sacred  office  intrusted  to  him,  or  of  having  perverted  his  religious 
calling  into  a  means  of  exciting  discontent  or  insurrection.    I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  convict  them  of  the 
charges  that  have  been  so  industriously  circulated  against  them.  I 
have  read  all  the  evidence  upon  the  subject  with  great  diligence 
and  care,  and  I  must  say,  that  it  appears  to  me  not  only  to  prove 
nothing,  but  to  be  in  many  respects,  as  a  thing  gravely  offered  in 
support  of  so  grave  a  charge,  absolutely  ludicrous.    If  I  be  asked — 
(I  should  not  be  asked  in  another  place,  because  there  the  point  has 
been  often  discussed) — but  if  among  your  Lordships,  where  it  has 
not  been  so  much  debated,  I  be  asked — us  it  is  possible  I  may  be 
asked — why  I  assume,  so  confidently,  the  necessity  of  having  secta- 
rians to  teach  the  slaves,  instead  of  relying  entirely  on  the  labours 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  my  answer  is  this  :— that 
all  experience  shews  that  the  only  chance,  the  only  probability  of 
converting  and  teaching  these  poor  slaves  the  doctrines  of  religion 
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and  morality,  is  to  be  found  in  the  zeal  and  congenial  habits  of  these 
sectarian  teachers.  Send  a  man  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  be 
resident  in  a  colonial  village  to  convert,  reclaim,  and  instruct  the 
negroes  ! — you  might  as  well  send  him  to  a  workshop  in  Birming- 
ham, or  a  spinning-house  in  Manchester,  in  order  to  spin  cotton  or 
forge  iron.  He  may  be  very  well  adapted  to  preach  and  to  teach  the 
masters— he  may  be  not  ill-adapted  to  give  his  lessons  to  the 
superior  overseer  and  book-keepers,  as  persons  next  in  gradation 
below  the  masters  and  next  above  the  negroes  j  but  send  him  to 
associate  with  negro  men,  negro  women,  and  negro  children, — to 
teach  the  children,  to  preach  to  the  fathers  and  mothers, — and  1 
believe  that  anything  more  futile,  more  nugatory,  more  wholly  with- 
out hope,  not  only  of  accomplishing,  but  even  of  contributing  toward* 
the  end  desired,  could  not  be  adopted.  It  is  only  to  the  zeal,  to  the 
Unceasing  ardour,  the  indefatigable  labour,  the  habitual  practice  of 
teaching  and  preaching  of  the  sectarian,  that  you  can  look  for  aoy 
future  progress  in  the  work  ;  and  it  is  to  the  exertions  that  have  come 
from  that  quarter,  alone,  that  any  progress  that  has  hitherto  been 
effected  is  to  be  attributed. 

I  beg  your  Lordships'  pardon  for  having  trespassed  at  so  much 
length  upon  your  time  and  patience.  It  is  now  three-and-thhty 
years  since  I  became  a  zealous— -I  wish  I  bail  been  a  more  effectual, 
labourer  in  this  cause ;  and  it  makes  up  for  many  disappointment* 
and  disquietudes  that  I  have  experienced  since  I  have  had  the  honour, 
and,  I  ought  in  courtesy  to  add,  the  pleasure,  of  a  seat  in  your  Lord* 
ships*  House, — that  1  see  this  great  and  good  work  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gress approaching  so  near  to  actual  consummation. 

Lord  Wynford.— I  regret  that  the  proposition  of  my  Noble 
Friend  near  me,  for  postponing  the  consideration  of  this  question  till 
another  night,  was  not  acceded  to  ;  because  several  Noble  Lords,  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  West  Indies,  and  who  are  as  anxious  as 
they  are  able  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  are  not  present.  For 
myself,  I  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  West  Indies ;  but,  judging 
of  the  established  clergy  in  those  colonies  from  what  I  know  of  the 
established  clergy  in  this  country,  I  hope  and  trust  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  the  charge  which  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  has 
brought  against  them.  I  beg  leave  to  say— and  I  speak  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  whose  knowledge  upon  the  subject  is  greater  than  mi 
own,  and  who  will  bear  me  out  if  I  be  correct,  and  correct  me  if  1  be 
wrong — that  in  this  country,  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
are  not  more  backward  than  the  most  enthusiastic  sectarian,  to  gn> 
into  the  cottage  of  the  humblest  poor  to  administer  spiritual  com- 
fort or  temporal  relief,  although  such  visits  are  attended  with  as 
much  personal  inconvenience  as,  1  apprehend,  the  instruction  of  the 
negro  population  of  the  colonies  could  be.  There  is  not  the  least 
pretence  for  saying  that  Christianity  is  not  as  likely  to  be  extended 
by  the  exertions  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  the 
labours  of  any  class  of  sectarians. 

Speaking  upon  this  point,  1  cannot  forget  a  speech  that  I  heard 
n  Most  Reverend  Prelate  make  in  this  House,  in  which  he  stated 
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the  great  increase  that  had  been  made  in  the  number  of  Christians 
among  the  negro  population,  by  the  exertions  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  had  been  sent  out  of  this  country.  After 
that,  I  cannot  but  think  that  what  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  has 
been  told  by  some  one,  as  being  the  case  with  respect  to  the  West 
Indian  clergy,  is  not  correct.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  my  Noble 
and  Learned  friend  thinks  he  has  been  correctly  instructed ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  that  cannot  be  the  case,  unless  these  reverend  gentlemen 
change  their  character  and  disposition  when  they  leave  this  country. 
It  has  been  stated  ngain  this  evening,  that  the  feeling  which  has 
arisen  in  England  with  respect  to  slavery,  has  been  owing  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  local  assemblies  in  the  West  Indies.  That  obser- 
vation was  made  the  other  night,  and  I  then  gave  it  the  answer  which 
I  shall  repeat  on  the  present  occasion.  I  contend  that  there  is  no 
pretence  for  saying  that  the  colonial  legislatures  have  been  at  all  to 
blame, — there  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  they  have  been  always 
most  ready  and  most  willing  to  adjust  this  great  and  most  important 
question,— a  question  which,  it  seems,  now  cannot  be  adjusted  with- 
out their  assistance.  If  an  offer,  similar  to  that  which  is  now  proposed 
bad  been  made  to  the  colonics  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  then 
nothing  had  been  done,  there  might  have  been  some  reason  for  com- 
plaining of  the  conduct  of  the  colonial  legislatures ;  but  I  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that  it  is  only  within  one  short  month  of  the  present 
time  that  it  has  ever  been  held  out  to  the  planters  of  the  West  Indies, 
that,  in  emancipating  the  negroes,  something  like  compensation 
would  be  made  to  them  for  the  sacrifice  with  which  that  eman- 
cipation must  be  attended.  Can  it  be  pretended,  then,  that  the  colo- 
nial legislatures  are  to  blame  for  what  they  have  not  done  towards 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  when  the  compensation  which  it  is 
now  thought  necessary  to  make  to  them  for  that  emancipation  has 
never  before  been  offered  ?  1  therefore  submit  to  your  Lordships, — 
and  I  am  sure  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  will  feel — that  he  is  not 
warranted  in  making  the  observations  that  he  has  done,  upon  persons 


tonly,  to  prolong  the  duration  of  slavery.  This  brings  me  to  the 
point  of  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  of  this  country  in  the 
management  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  colonies.  My  Noble  Friend 
below  me  did  not  say  that  the  British  Parliament  could  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  interfere  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  colonies. 
If  I  understood  the  drift  of  his  argument,  it  was  this : — that  the 
Parliament  of  this  country  could  not  interfere  with  respect  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  colonies,  except  in  cases  of  the  strongest 
necessity.  This  was  the  proposition  of  my  Noble  Friend  j  and  he 
is  borne  out  by  the  words  of  the  Statute  of  the  18th  of  Geo.  III. 
c.  12.  The  policy  of  that  Statute  is  very  important  to  be  attended 
to,  whatever  may  be  the  power  which  it  reserves  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  preamble,  also,  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  per- 
haps will  be  recollected,  when  those  evils  which  arc  justly  appre- 
hended from  the  passing  of  the  present  measure  shall  have  arisen. 
It  runs  thus, — 
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"  Whereas  taxation  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  in  his  Majesty's  colonies,  provinces, 
and  plantations  in  North  America,  has  been  found  by  experience  u> 
occasion  great  uneasiness  and  disorders  among  his  Majesty's  faithful 
subjects,  who  may,  nevertheless,  be  disposed  to  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  contributing  to  the  common  defence  of  the  empire,  pro- 
vided such  contribution  should  be  raised  under  the  authority  of  the 
general  court  or  general  assembly  of  each  respective  colony,  pro- 
vince, or  plantation  j  and  whereas,  in  order  as  well  to  remove  the 
said  uneasiness,  and  to  quiet  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
who  may  be  disposed  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  as  to  restore  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  all  his  Majesty's  dominions,  it  is  expedient  to 
declare  that  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  not 
impose  any  duty,  tax,  or  assessment,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
revenue  in  any  of  the  colonies  j"« — 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say, — 
May  it  please  your  Majesty  that  it  may  be  declared  and  enacted, 
and  be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the 
King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  not  impose  any  duty,  tA\. 
or  assessment  whatsoever,  payable  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  colonies, 
provinces,  and  plantations  in  North  America  or  the  West  Indies, 
except  only  such  duties  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  impose  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce.*' 

That  is  the  language  used.  The  preamble  states  the  evils  arising 
from  the  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  colonies,  and  the  necessity  of  abstaining 
from  such  interference ;  and  then,  by  the  enactment,  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  pledges  itself  not  to  interfere  by  imposing  any  tax 
upon  the  colonies  for  the  future.  I  have  already  admitted,  that  if 
the  offer  now  made  to  the  colonies  had  beeu  made  before,  and 
nothing  had  been  subsequently  done  by  the  colonial  legislature*, 
there  would  have  been  some  ground  of  justification  for  the  measure 
now  before  us.  But  it  is  impassible  to  say  that  it  was  necessary  for 
us,  previous  to  any  such  offer  being  made,  to  proceed  with  tbat'pre- 
cipitancy  which  we  are  now  manifesting.  The  anxiety  expressed 
by  Parliament  in  the  preamble  of  this  Statute,  may  not  be  found 
applicable  to  existing  circumstances  j  for  although  the  West  India 
legislatures  must  feel  themselves  treated  with  injustice  and  con- 
tumacy by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  although  that  feeling  must 
necessarily  excite  in  the  colonies  great  discontent,  and  must  render 
them  less  attached  than  they  hitherto  have  been  to  the  mother- 
country,  yet  it  may  be  supposed  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  colonies,  that  no  such  disorders  would  be  thereby  produced, 
as  are  stated  in  the  preamble  I  have  just  mentioned  to  have  been 
the  result  of  similar  treatment  towards  the  colonies  of  America, 
previous  to  the  passing  of  that  Act.  And  yet,  my  Lords,  I  have 
often  found  that  men  will  submit  to  what  is  unjust,  when  they  have 
not  the  power  to  resist ;  while  the  same  men,  under  like  circum- 
stances, will  not  submit  to  insult,  but,  reckless  of  consequences,  will 
oppose  it  to  the  last :  therefore  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  like  dU- 
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quietude,  anxiety,  and  disturbance  which  are  stated  to  have  hap- 
pened from  the  conduct  pursued  towards  the  American  colonies, 
may  even  yet  follow  this  measure  if  Parliament  shall  persevere  iu 
its  present  course.    But,  my  Lords,  if  it  was  necessary  to  eman- 
cipate the  negroes,  was  it  necessary  to  introduce  that  clause  upon 
which  my  Noble  Friend,  below  me,  has,  with  so  much  power, 
animadverted,  and  which  I  think  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  on 
the  Woolsack  begins  to  wish  formed  no  part  of  the  Bill  ?    Was  it 
necessary  to  enact  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  power— not  of  the 
magistrates,  merely,  my  Lords,  that  is  not  the  fair  way  of  putting  it, 
but  not  in  the  power — of  the  Courts  of  Record  to  license,  or  refuse 
to  license,  sectarian  preachers,  or  to  have  any  control  over  the  way 
in  which  the  religious  offices  were  to  be  performed  in  the  colonics  ? 
Surely  a  clause  of  that  description  might  well  have  been  spared. 
Its  introduction  was  not  necessary :  there  was  enough  in  the  Bill, 
before,  to  excite  and  alarm  the  feelings  of  the  white  population ; 
besides,  it  was  a  gratuitous  piece  of  cruelty  thus  to  aggravate  that 
sense  of  mortification  which  it  must  be  supposed  was  already  too 
acutely  felt  by  the  colonists  j  because,  after  all,  the  act  of  licensing 
was  purely  ministerial.    I  have  had  an  advantage  over  my  Noble 
and  Learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack  in  this  matter,  because  I  for 
many  years  attended  the  Court  of  Quarter-Sessions,  both  as  an  advo- 
cate and  as  a  magistrate ;  and  I  never  knew  of  a  license  being 
refused  if  the  person  who  applied  for  it  took  the  proper  oath  j  an 
oath  which  no  Christian  would  object  to  take.    I  would  ask  my 
Noble  and  Learned  Friend  whether  he  ever  knew  of  an  instance,  even 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  a  license  has  been  refused  to  any  congre- 
gation when  the  minister  was  willing  to  take  that  oath,  unless  it  has 
been  proved  that  he  was  an  improper  character,  and  ought  not  to  be 
iutrusted  with  so  important  an  office  ?    Generally  speaking,  the 
moment  the  oath  is  taken  there  is  an  end  of  the  question.    I  do 
submit,  therefore,  to  your  Lordships,  that  it  is  an  act  of  great  degra- 
dation of  the  Courts  of  Quarter-Sessions  in  the  West  Indies,  to 
declare  that  they  are  no  longer  to  be  trusted  with  the  granting  of 
these  licenses,  but  that  the  power  is  to  be  taken  from  them  and 
confided  to  a  single  stipendiary  magistrate.    It  is  most  cruel  and 
most  insulting ;  and  I  therefore  hope,  whatever  may  come  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  Bill,  that  we  shall  save  the  magistrates  of  the 
West  Indies  from  the  indignity  of  this  clause. 

My  Lords,  the  power  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  interfere  in  regu- 
lating the  internal  concerns  of  the  colonies  has  been  asserted  j  but  I 
contend  that  all  those  to  whom  we  would  look  with  respect  on  this 
great  constitutional  question,  have  insisted  that  Parliament  ought  not 
to  interfere  without  an  urgent  and  pressing  necessity.  In  this  instance 
Parliament  has  interfered  without  any  such  necessity  existing ;  but  it 
has  done  so  in  the  most  partial  and  prejudicial  manner  as  regards 
the  colonial  legislatures.  It  has  taken  upon  itself  the  most  agreeable 
part — that  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves — and  has  cast  upon  the 
colonists  that  part  of  the  duty  which  must  bring  upon  them  the  ill-feel- 
ing of  the  negro  population.    The  boon  of  freedom  is  to  come  from 
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England,  but  all  the  coercive  regulations,  which  are  likely  to  excite 
odium,  are  thrown  upon  the  local  legislatures.  England  has  chosen 
to  do  the  fair  and  the  beautiful  part ;  but  all  that  cao  bring  obloquy 
upon  the  party  is  left  to  be  performed  by  the  colonists.  This  is  not 
only  most  unjust  towards  the  colonial  legislatures,  but  it  is  also  most 
impolitic.  Now  that  we  are  about  to  try  this  great  experiment,— that 
of  giving  freedom  to  the  slave, — the  boon  ought  to  be  received  by  him 
from  the  Legislature  and  Government  under  which  he  lives.  This 
would  excite  in  him  a  feeling  of  gratitude  which  would  be  one  great 
motive  to  iuduce  him  to  act  so  as  to  shew  himself  entitled  to  the  boon. 
But  of  that  advantage  you  have  deprived  the  colonists.  You  have 
taken  upon  yourselves  to  do  all  that  would  give  birth  to  any  good  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  negro  population  towards  them,  and  have  left 
them  to  do  all  that  is  calculated  to  brinj  evil  upon  themselves.  If  the 
colonists  would  have  expressed  their  willingness,  upon  receiving  com- 
pensation,— as  I  think  they  would  have  done,  had  the  offer  been  made, 
—to  emancipate  the  slaves,  you  should  have  permitted  them  to  do  so  : 
and  not  have  taken  from  them  that  power  which  the  King  has  given 
them — the  power  to  legislate  within  their  own  territories.  If  we  had 
said  to  the  colonial  legislatures  —  "We  will  pay  20,000,000/.  of 
money  into  the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  and  wheu  you  shall  have  eman- 
cipated the  negroes  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
and  of  Parliament,  the  money  shall  be  divided  among  you,  upon  just 
principles/* — I  venture  to  say  that  your  Lordships  would  have  been 
saved  the  trouble  of  passing  this  Bill,  and  that  all  the  colonial  legislature 
would  immediately  have  accepted  the  offer,  and  have  attempted,  at 
least,  to  produce  a  safe  and  satisfactory  plan  of  emancipation.  Mv 
Lords,  I  have  just  said  that  the  money  should  be  distributed  upon  just 
principles  ;  this  naturally  brings  me  to  the  question  as  to  the  mode  of 
compensation.  My  Noble  Friend  has  said  distinctly  that  all  this  t*lk 
about  compensation  is  delusive.  I  believe  there  is  great  weight  due 
to  that  observation.  There  is  such  an  infinity  of  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  it,  not  omitting  to  mention  the  double  sets  of  appeals,  that 
even  if  the  money  were  leady  to  be  distributed,  it  would  be  impossible, 
for  many,  many  years,  'iat  (he  claims  could  be  satisfied.  But,  mv 
Lords,  1  have  here  to  observe  that  though  these  claims  are  to  be  a 
charge  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  yet  I,  at  present,  see  no  provision 
made  by  which  the  mone j  is  to  be  paid  into  that  fund  ;  so  that,  after 
all  these  double  sets  of  appeals  shall  have  been  gone  through,  there 
may  be  nothing  found  to  act  upon  ;  the  money  may  still  be  wanting. 
But  as  to  the  mode  of  distribution.  My  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  says 
the  money  is  to  be  distributed  upon  a  calculation  of  the  number  and 
rice  of  the  slaves  taken  together.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  most  unjust ; 
ecause,  owing  to  circumstances,  the  value  of  slaves,  in  some  islands,  is 
much  less  than  in  others.  If,  indeed,  this  was  a  case  where  the  slaves 
were  to  be  bought,  and  to  be  continued,  if  not  in  slavery,  in  a 
condition  profitable  to  the  party  purchasing,  then  the  argument  of  my 
Noble  and  Learned  Friend  would  be  unanswerable.  But  that  is  not 
the  case.  Here,  slavery  is  to  be  extinguished  ;  and  the  compensation 
is,  not  merely  for  the  value  of  the  slave,  but  for  the  value  of  the  pro- 
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perty  connected  with  the  system  which  is  to  be  abolished ;  for  the 
slave  is  of  no  use  unless  he  is  connected  with  the  land.  The  principle 
of  compensation,  then,  necessarily  involves  the  consideration  of  the 
value  of  the  soil ;  and  if  that  be  so,  the  only  fair  mode  of  making  the 
distribution  is  per  capita.  It  is  of  no  difference  whether  the  slave 
bears  value  in  one  proportion  to  the  land,  or  in  another ;  the  result  is 
the  same.  1  know  that,  in  Demerara,  the  value  of  the  slave  is  consi- 
derably higher  than  in  other  colonies  ;  because,  among  other  things, 
labour  is  more  productive  there.  I  am  told  that  in  Guiana,  a  slave  is 
estimated  at  one-half  the  value  of  the  land;  whereas,  in  Jamaica, 
the  slave  is  only  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the  land.  You  must  look  to 
the  injury  done  to  the  land,  as  well  as  to  the  property  in  the  slave, 
when  you  are  estimating  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid. 
Where  the  slave  is  highly  valued,  you  will  pay  a  lower  proportion  in 
regard  to  the  land, — but  in  both  cases  the  amount  of  compensation 
will  be  the  same.  In  one  case  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  land 
will  be  destroyed  by  the  extinction  of  slavery, — whilst,  in  another  case, 
only  one-half  will  be  destroyed.  What  is  the  mode  of  estimating 
compensation  for  land  in  this  country  ?  Suppose  you  take  from  my 
estate  of  an  hundred  acres — twenty  acres  ;  do  you  value  those  twenty 
acres  of  land,  considered  merely  as  land  ?  No;  if  you  did  you  would 
do  me  gross  injustice  ;  because  by  taking  away  those  twenty  acres 
you  render  the  remaining  eighty  acres  of  less  value  than  they  were 
when  held  together  with  the  twenty  acres ;  and  you  will  not  do  me 
justice,  therefore,  unless  you  compensate  me  for  that  injury,  besides 
paying  me  for  the  twenty  acres  considered  merely  as  land.  Soin 
tins  case  you  must  estimate  not  the  value  of  the  slave  only,  but  the 
value  of  the  estate  in  connexion  with  the  slave,  if  you  really  pur- 
pose making  compensation  for  the  injury  done  to  the  whole  property  ; 
and  the  only  possible  way  in  which  that  can  be  made,  is  a  distribu- 
tion per  capita. 

My  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  has  repeated  the  argument  that  the 
revenue  will  not  suffer  by  this  measure;  because  whatever  reduction 
takes  place  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  imported  from  the  West  Indies, 
will  be  compensated  by  an  importation  of  sugar  from  foreign  colonies. 
But  will  the  sugar  which  comes  from  the  foreign  colonies  be  paid  for 
in  British  commodities  ?    Undoubtedly  not.    It  is  not,  then,  that  the 
revenue  will  directly  suffer ;  but  it  will  suffer  indirectly.    The  industry 
of  this  country,  to  the  extent  of  the  defalcation  of  the  produce,  and 
importation  of  West  India  sugar,  must  inevitably  suffer.    As  I  under- 
stood my  Noble  Friend  below  me,  that  was  his  objection  ;  and  my 
Noble  and  Learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack  has  not  answered  it. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  most  alarming  to  have  the  admission  from  my 
Noble  and  Learned  Friend, — that  this  is  to  be  the  effect  of  the  mea- 
sure.   It  shews  that  this  is  not  merely  a  question  between  the  slave- 
owners on  the  one  hand,  and  the  slaves  on  the  other ;  but  that  it 
most  nearly  concerns  the  manufacturing  and  trading  industry  of  this 
country.    If  that  could  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  people, 
the  clamour  which  has  been  raised  upon  this  subject  would  soon  be 
silenced,  and  the  zeal  displayed  in  the  cause,  as  it  is  called,  of 
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humanity,  would  soon  evaporate  and  fade  away.  My  Lords,  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  what  we  are  now  about  to  do,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  recall.  If  it  be  done  now,  it  is  done  for  ever.  If  the  commerce 
of  this  country,  and  the  property  of  the  West  Indies  are  to  suffer, 
20,000,000/.  will  be  no  compensation.  If  the  slaves  and  their  owners 
are  to  be  ruined,  nothing  that  can  be  done  afterwards  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  country  can  possibly  bring  us  back  again  to  the  stale 
in  which  we  were.  There  is  one  interest  which  cannot  fail  to  suffer 
to  a  great  extent — I  mean  the  shipping  interest,  to  which  my  Noble 
Friend  has  alluded.  Less  colonial  produce  will  be  imported  into  this 
country  ;  and,  consequently  a  less  quantity  of  British  manufactures 
will  be  exported  to  the  colonies :  the  injury  which  this  interest  must 
sustain,  therefore,  is  inevitable. 

My  Noble  Friend  has  expressed  a  hope  that  the  slaves  will  be 
prevailed  upon  to  work  by  the  temptation  of  high  wages.  They  may 
be  so ;  but  the  next  question  is,  can  the  West  Indians  afford  to  pay 
them  high  wages  when  they  shall  be  reduced  to  greater  difficulty 
than  they  even  now  endure  ?  But  will  the  slaves  be  induced  to  work 
at  all?  My  Noble  Friend  thinks  they  will;  from  all  I  have  heard, 
that  does  not  appear  to  me  probable.  But  whether  it  be  or  not,  1  ask 
your  Lordships,  is  not  this  a  most  dangerous  experiment  ?  Because, 
if  they  should  not  be  disposed  to  work, — and  from  what  has  been 
said  by  the  Noble  Earl  who  spoke  early  in  the  debate,  and  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  on  this  subject,  there  is  too  strong 
ground  to  apprehend  such  a  result, — what  will  be  the  consequence  ? 
Ruin  to  the  West  India  proprietors,  great  injury  to  the  most  impor- 
tant interests  in  this  country,  and  inevitable  ruin  to  the  slaves  them- 
selves. 1  ask  your  Lordships  whether,  in  order  to  avert  these 
calamities,  and  even  for  the  sake  of  the  negroes  themselves,  it  is  not 
better  that  some  moderate  degree  of  coercion  to  labour  on  the  land 
should  be  used  towards  them,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  left  in 
a  state  in  which,  by  twenty-six  days'  labour,  they  can  provide  them- 
selves with  food  sufficient  to  support  life,  and  then  spend  every  other 
day  in  the  year  in  idleness ;  and  contract  and  indulge  in  vices  which 
neither  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  whose  zeal  and 
conciliatory  disposition  I  entertain  the  most  unfeigned  respect,  nor 
all  the  zeal,  nor  all  the  exertions  of  those  who  pretend  to  so  much 
of  both,  would  be  able  to  eradicate?  My  Lords,  I  do  therefore, 
submit  to  your  Lordships  that  the  interests  of  commerce,  the  in- 
terests of  manufacturers,  and  the  interests  of  ihe  slave-owners,  are 
of  as  great  importance  in  every  point  of  view  as  the  interests  of  the 
slaves  themselves,  whom  we  affect  in  this  country  so  much  to  com- 
passionate, and  to  regard  with  more  concern  than  all  the  other  in- 
terests together. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  Noble  Ear!  opposite,  that  the  principle 
of  this  Bill  has  been  already  discussed  :  I  beg  to  state  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  has  been  changed  ;  and,  as  it  stands  now,  has  never 
been  discussed.  Whether  the  original  bargain  with  the  colonists  was 
contained  in  the  resolutions,  or  in  the  speech  by  which  those  reso- 
lutions were  introduced  is  of  no  importance ;  it  is  sufficient  for  my 
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argument  to  show  that  the  bargain  now  before  us  is  not  the  bargain 
which  was  then  presented  to  us  ;  if  so,  then  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
has  not  been  discussed,  fur  the  bargain  itself  is  the  principle  of  this 
Bill.  The  original  bargain  was  this — that  there  should  be  a  grant  of 
20,000,000/.  and  an  apprenticeship  for  twelve  years.  That  bargain 
has  been  altered,  and  therefore  the  principle  has  been  altered.  You 
have  now  a  different  classification  of  labourers,  but  upon  what  pre- 
tence I  cannot  understand.  It  will  lead  to  the  worst  consequences, 
both  with  respect  to  the  labourers  and  to  the  masters.  Originally, 
the  terms  of  apprenticeship  were  twelve  years  and  seven  years,  now 
they  are  to  be  six  years  and  four  years.  But,  my  Lords,  there  is  one 
circumstance  of  great  importance  to  the  peace  of  the  West  India 
islands  connected  with  this  part  of  the  subject— I  mean  the  provision 
that  all  the  unattached  labourers  are  to  be  entitled  at  the  end  of  four 
years  from  this  time,  to  their  discharge.  Now  I  ask  your  Lordships, 
whether  it  is  probable  that  any  predial  labourers  will  remain  in  a 
state  of  apprenticeship  after  the  non-predial  labourers  are  all  libe- 
rated? Will  they  not  reason  with  themselves  in  this  manner — 
"  Why  am  I  to  continue  in  apprenticeship?  Am  I  not  as  good  as 
this  non-attached  labourer?  Why  is  he  to  be  thus  favoured,  and  I  to 
be  treated  with  this  injustice?"  I  submit,  my  Lords,  that  this  part 
of  the  plan  must  excite  the  greatest  dissatisfaction. 

Some  observations  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  power  of 
control,  of  which  the  master  is  to  be  deprived.  Now,  I  do  not  wish 
the  masters  to  have  any  greater  powers  than  they  have  hitherto  pos- 
sessed ;  but  they  will  actually  have  much  less.  The  master  dares 
not  give  his  apprentice  even  a  box  of  the  ear :  he  can  do  nothing 
with  him,  unless  he  brings  him  before  one  of  the  stipendiary  ma- 
gistrates; and  of  these  there  will  only  be  100  for  nineteen  colonies— 
that  is  five  to  each  colony.  How  many  miles  will  a  man  thus  have 
to  travel  before  he  can  get  a  refractory  apprentice  punished?  And 
then  what  is  the  stipendiary  magistrate  to  do?  If  the  apprentice 
turns  out  to  be  an  idle  fellow,  or  absents  himself  from  his  work,  the 
magistrate  has  no  power,  uuder  this  Act,  to  make  the  master  any 
compensation ;  the  master,  therefore,  must,  at  all  events,  be  a  loser. 
I  trust  the  Noble  Earl  will  make  some  alteration  in  this  respect,  and 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  the  master,  on  all  occasions  of  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  his  apprentices,  going  before  a  magistrate, 
which,  in  some  instances,  may  oblige  him  to  travel  twenty  or  even 
forty  miles  to  get  the  apprentice  corrected  for  an  offence,  whereas 
if  a  moderate  degree  of  punishment  were  allowed  to  be  inflicted  by 
the  master,  he  might  be  sufficiently  corrected  on  the  spot.  My 
Lords,  as  I  shall  have  another  opportunity  to  discuss  the  details  of 
this  Bill,  I  will  not  now  trouble  your  Lordships  with  any  further 
observations. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond. — I  will  not  detain  your  Lordships  more 
than  a  very  few  minutes.  The  Noble  Lord  has  asked  me  whether 
I  thought  that  the  Legislature  would  be  justified  in  taking  away  from 
myself  and  other  Gentlemen  the  power  of  acting  as  magistrates? 
Now,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the  possession  of  power 
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occasioned  discontent — if  it  was  the  cause  of  great  excitement — 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  it  taken  from  me.  1  will  only  add,  that 
most  of  the  objections  made  by  the  Noble  Lord  apply  to  the  details, 
and  would,  therefore,  be  urged  with  greater  propriety  in  the  Com- 
mittee, than  in  this  stage  of  the  Bill. 

Viscount  St.  Vincent. — I  am  not  disposed  to  offer  any  length- 
ened observations  on  this  occasion  ;  but,  connected  as  I  am  with 
the  West  India  colonies,  1  feel  it  necessary  to  trouble  your  Lordships 
with  a  very  few  remarks,  and  very  shortly  to  express  my  candid 
opinion  on  this  Bill.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  concur  in  this  measure, 
for  I  conceive  that  the  priuciple  of  it  proceeds  upon  a  distrust — an 
unwarranted  distrust— of  the  different  colonial  legislatures.  This 
pervades  every  part  of  the  Bill,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  it  will  endanger  its  adoption  by  the  colonies,  lo 
every  part  of  the  Bilk  there  is  a  want  of  confidence  manifested  in  the 
whole  population  of  the  colonies.  There  is  also  nothing  which  wfll 
ensure  the  fulfilment  of  several  parts  of  it;  as  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  colonial  legislatures  will  be  induced  to  execute  some 
of  the  disagreeable  duties  imposed  upon  them.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  serious  objection  to  the  measure,  as  I  see  no  good  ground  for 
interfering  with  the  colonial  legislatures  as  to  the  line  of  policy  they 
should  pursue. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Bill  takes  from  the  colonial  authorities 
the  exercise  of  that  power  which  is  calculated  to  produce  the  con- 
fidence of  the  black  population,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
called  upon  to  enact  restrictive  and  police  regulations  necessary  for 
the  new  order  of  things ;  which  certainly  is  a  duty  not  calculated  ta 
increase  their  popularity.  Again,  the  Bill  is  objectionable  in  another 
respect,  it  directs  that  the  master  shall  provide  food,  clothing,  lodging 
medicine,  in  fact  every  article  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
negroes ;  but  it  contains  no  provisions  by  which  the  due  performance 
of  the  negroes*  duties  to  their  masters  can  be  enforced.  I  may  be 
told  that  this  is  left  to  the  colonial  authorities ;  but  then  it  should  be 
recollected  that  any  power  left  to  them  is  granted  under  the  express 
condition  that  every  law,  before  it  is  carried  into  effect,  shall  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  Government.  It  would  have  been  infinitely  better 
if  the  Government,  when  it  circumscribed  the  authority  of  the  master 
ip  this  measure,  had  also  proposed  some  fixed  regulations  with  respect 
to  enforcing  the  performance  of  the  dutiea  done  by  the  negroes.  As 
a  matter  of  common  fairness,  the  whole  of  the  details  should  have 
been  left  to  the  colonial  legislatures;  but  as  the  Government  have 
determined  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  better  if  all  the  regulations 
were  to  emanate  from  the  same  source.  Soon  after  I  had  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  this  House,  1  had  to  stand  up  and  vindicate  the  colonial 
assemblies  from  the  attacks  made  upon  them,  and  to  shew  the  injus- 
tice of  the  accusations  brought  against  them  as  to  their  refusiog  to 
carry  the  wishes  of  the  Parliament  and  the  country  into  effect,  by 
eliorating  the  condition  of  the  negroes.  I  contend  that  there  has 
nothing  in  their  conduct  which  can  justify  distrust  in  them,  and 
e  is  no  substantial  reason  why  they  should  not  have  been  hi- 
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trusted  with  the  carrying  into  effect  the  resolutions  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

There  never  has  hitherto  beeu  any  recommendation  made  to  them 
by  the  Government  and  the  Legislature  which  they  have  not  attended 
to ;  and  I  am  sure,  if  the  resolutions  had  been  sent  out,  they  would 
have  received  every  attention.  Since  I  entered  the  House  some  obser- 
vations have  been  made,  as  to  the  right  and  power  of  this  country  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  those  colonies  having  legislative 
assemblies.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  case  has  been  mentioned  where 
such  interference  has  taken  place  ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  no  Act  of  Parliament  of  this  country  has  ever  been  executed  in 
the  West  India  colonies,  until  a  similar  Act  has  received  the  sanction 
of  the  colonial  legislatures.  I  had  intended  to  make  some  further 
observations ;  but  I  am  so  overcome  by  fatigue,  having  travelled  150 
miles  this  day,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  discussion,  that  I  must 
defer  them  to  another  occasion. 

Lord  Clifford. — I  cannot  let  this  motion  be  disposed  of  without 
making  a  few  observations.    Whatever  opinions  some  Noble  Lords 
may  entertain  on  certain  of  the  details  of  this  measure,  I  do  not  think 
that  it  wilt  appear  that  there  are  two  opinions  on  it  in  this  House, 
when  we  come  to  vote  on  the  only  question  now  submitted  to  us  by 
his  Majesty's  Government — namely,  that  this  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time.    I  do  not  believe  that  any  Noble  Lord  is  prepared  to  argue  that 
the  state  of  slavery  should  be  continued  in  our  colonies.    I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  one  who  hears  me  who  will  not  admit  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  slaves  must  be  manumitted  and  set  free. 
At  the  same  time,  we  all  agree  that  such  reasonable  compensation 
shall  be  given  to  the  masters  for  the  loss  of  the  services  of  the  slaves 
to  which  they  are  now  entitled,  as  they  shall  appear  to  be  fairly 
entitled  to.    Now,  by  the  measure  brought  forward  by  his  Majesty's 
Government,  all  these  objects  will  be  fulfilled.    The  freedom  of  the 
negro  is  secured,  and  the  good  faith  of  the  country  is  pledged  that 
compensation  shall  be  given  to  the  masters  of  the  slaves.    This  Bill 
also  provides  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  negroes  who  are  to  be  manu- 
mitted ;  and  I  think  his  Majesty's  Ministers  have  very  wisely  made 
provision  for  that  purpose.    1  confess  I  listened  with  some  surprise 
to  the  objections  of  Noble  Lords  opposite,  who  complained  that  the 
details  of  this  plan  had  not  been  left  to  the  colonial  assemblies,  f 
think,  on  every  account,  that  it  was  better  that  the  Parliament  should 
make  general  provision  for  the  new  state  of  society  which  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  manumission  of  the  negroes.    I  am  satisfied  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  followed  the  soundest  policy,  in  not  leaving  too 
much  to  the  colonial  legislatures.    This  is  not  the  stage  to  object  to 
any  details;  and  as  no  one  seems  disposed  to  dissent  from  the  two 
great  principles  of  the  Bill,  it  can  now  be  read  a  second  time,  and  the 
discussion  may,  with  propriety,  terminate. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Kipon,  it  was  committed  to  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  for  Wednesday  next,  and  the  Lords 
summoned. 
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DEBATE  IN  COMMITTEE. 

Wednesday,  August  14. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington.— Before  your  Lordships  proceed  to 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Slavery  Aboli- 
tion Bill,  I  wish  to  present  a  petition  to  your  Lordships,  from  the 
planters,  mortgagees,  annuitants,  and  others  having  property  in  Ja- 
maica, resident  in  and  near  the  city  of  London,  praying  to  be  heard  bj 
Counsel,  against  certain  clauses  in  this  Bill. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  the  order  of  the  Day  wa< 
then  read  ;  and  the  House  resolved  itself  into  Committee  accordingly. 

The  title  and  the  preamble  were  postponed. 

On  the  question  being  put  by  the  Noble  Chairman,  (the  Earl  o: 
Shaftesbury,)  that  the  first  clause,  which  enacts,  "All  persons  who,  on 
the  1st  of  August,  1834,  shall  have  been  registered  as  slaves,  and  shai) 
appear  on  the  registry  to  be  six  years  old  or  upwards,  shall,  from  that 
day,  become  apprenticed  labourers,"  stand  part  of  the  Bill, 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said, — I  have  an  amendment,  my  Lord*, 
to  propose  to  this  clause  ;  but  before  I  proceed  to  do  so,  I  am  anxioo* 
to  refer  to  what  took  place  on  a  former  occasion,  when  I  stated  to 
your  Lordships,  that  I  considered  the  West  India  proprietors  had  great 
reason  to  complain  of  the  alteration  which  had  been  made  in  this  Bill, 
by  the  reduction  of  the  period  of  apprenticeship  from  twelve  years  to 
six  and  four  years.  The  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack, 
on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  referred,  took  upon  himself  to  con- 
tradict what  I  stated;  and  he  said  that  the  reduction  of  the  period  of 
apprenticeship  from  twelve  to  six  years  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  augmentation  "of  the  loan  from  15,000,000/."  to  a 
gift  of  20,000,000*.  But,  my  Lords,  I  contend  that,  looking  to  the 
whole  of  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place,  the  sum  in  question 
was  never  intended  to  be  considered  simply  as  a  loan  to  the  propri- 
etors, but  a  loan  on  account  of  the  negroes.  I  believe  your  Lord- 
ships would  have  objected  to  such  a  loan  to  be  repaid  by  the  Wesi 
India  proprietors  ;  it  was  intended  to  be  repaid  by  the  labour  of  the 
negroes.  But  we  know  that  it  was  first  converted  into  the  shape  of  a 
gift  to  the  proprietors  of  estates  in  these  colonies,  and  was  afterwards 
augmented  from  15,000,000/.  to  20,000,000/. 

With  respect  to  the  facts,  as  they  have  transpired  in  the  discussions 
on  this  Bill,  there  has  been  nothing  like  a  reference  to  dates ;  dates, 
however,  must  be  right, — there  can  be  no  doubt  about  them  ;  and  u 
will  appear,  from  reference  to  these  dates,  that  the  Noble  and  Learned 
Lord  was  wrong  in  the  statement  he  made  last  night.  The  advance 
in  question  was  first  stated  to  be  a  loan  of  15,000,000/.,  then  it  was 
made  a  gift,  and  was  raised  from  15,000,000/.  to  20,000,000/. ; — it  is 
an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  it  was  not  until  within  the  last  fortnight 
that  the  period  of  this  apprenticeship  was  reduced,  or  any  statement 
was  made  of  there  being  a  probability  of  its  being  reduced,  trom  twelve 
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years  to  six  and  four.    I  must  say,  therefore,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  was  mistaken  in  the  state- 
ment he  made  upon  that,  as  well  as  upon  another  point,  last  night. 
Now,  my  Lords,  the  first  occasion  on  which  this  matter  was  discussed 
was  on  the  25th  of  February  last,  when  a  deputation  of  the  West 
India  proprietors  waited  upon  the  Noble  Earl,  then  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  (the  Earl  of  Ripon),  and  the  sum  of  15,000,000/.  was  pro- 
posed to  them  as  a  loan ; — that  was  the  basis  on  which  the  matter 
then  rested  ; — and  at  that  time  certain  arrangements  were  mide,  in 
order  to  induce  a  Noble  Lord  to  forego  a  motion  that  was  about  to  be 
submitted  to  this  House.    On  the  2d  of  May,  the  deputation  commu- 
nicated with  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  who  now  so  ably  fills 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.    On  the  14th  of  May, 
that  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  opened  his  plan  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  he  spoke  of  this  15,000,000/.  as  a  loan ;  he  stated 
further,  that  his  reason  for  fixing  the  amount  at  15,000,000/.  was,  be- 
cause the  present  profits  of  these  estates  were  estimated  at  1,500,000/. 
annually,  and  the  sum  to  be  granted  was  taken  on  the  scale  of  ten 
years'  purchase  of  those  profits,  making  the  amount  15,000,000/.  j 
and  that  it  would  be  for  Parliament  to  consider  whether  it  might  be 
made  a  gift.    On  the  3rd  of  June  it  was  proposed  that  the  amount 
should  be  raised  from  15,000,000/.  to  20,000,000/.    On  the  10th  of 
June,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies, made  his  motion  for  fixing  the  amount  at  20,000,000/.,  and  the 
period  of  apprenticeship  was  still  stated  at  twelve  years,  nothing  being 
said  as  to  diminishing  it  to  six  and  four.    On  the  1 2th  of  June  the 
Resolutions  were  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  submitted 
to  this  House  ;  and,  on  the  25th  of  June,  the  Noble  Earl  opposite  sub- 
mitted his  motion  that  your  Lordships  should  agree  with  the  Com- 
mons in  those  Resolutions,  when  it  was  again  stated,  that  the  period 
of  apprenticeship  was  to  be  twelve  years,  and  the  gift  20,000,000/. 
On  the  5th  of  July  the  Bill  was  brought  in;  on  the  22nd  of  July  it 
was  read  a  second  time  ;  on  the  24th  of  July  the  original  proposition 
was  passed,  upon  a  division}  and,  upon  the  25th  of  July  it  was,  that 
the  change  took  place,  and  the  period  of  apprenticeship  was  reduced 
from  twelve  years  to  six  and  four.    I  thought  it  necessary,  my  Lords, 
to  go  into  this  statement,  because  I  thought  I  was  contradicted,  unne- 
cessarily, by  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  when  he  stated  that  the 
gift  of  20,000,000/.,  and  the  curtailment  of  the  proposed  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship, had  been  propositions  dependent  upon  one  another. 

The  amendment  which  1  shall  propose  is  not  conceived  with  a  view 
to  prolong,  nor  to  shorten,  the  period  of  apprenticeship.  I  under- 
stand that  the  crops  are  collected  in  the  West  Indies  between  the 
months  of  June  and  January  ;  consequently,  that  this  is  the  period  at 
which  it  would  be  most  inconvenient  to  the  proprietors  of  estates  to 
have  any  change  made  among  the  persons  who  labour  upon  them. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  planters  are  exceedingly  anxious  that 
the  period  of  apprenticeship  shall  not  commence  till  January,  1835,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  willing  it  should  not  continue  beyond 
January,  1840.    I,  therefore,  propose  to  introduce  into  the  clause 
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words  declaring  that  the  commencement  of  the  apprenticeship  shall 
not  take  place  till  the  1st  of  January,  1835,  and  that  it  shall  not  con- 
tinue after  the  1st  of  January,  1840,  instead  of  commencing:  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1834,  and  terminating  on  the  1st  of  June,  1840.  This 
will  give  an  apprenticeship  of  five  instead  of  six  years. 

The  Noble  Duke  having  moved  an  amendment  to  that  effect, 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said, — The  Noble  Duke  has  totally 
misunderstood  me,  in  supposing  that  what  I  said  was  in  reference  to 
the  Government.  What  1  stated  was  with  reference  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  not  to  any  thing  done  or  advised 
by  the  Government.  In  the  House  of  Commons  15,000,000/.  of 
and  twelve  years'  apprenticeship,  was  the  first  proposal,  which 
afterwards  changed  to  15,000,000/.  of  gift,  the  term  of  twelve 
apprenticeship  remaining  as  it  was.  It  was  afterwards  proposed  to 
raise  the  15,000,000/.  of  gift  to  20,000,000/.,  and  then  many  persons, 
— not  the  Government,  but  many  persons  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
-—thought,  that  as  the  planters  had  obtained  such  great  advantages, 
the  loan  having  been  changed  into  a  gift,  and  the  gift  extended  from 
15,000,000/.  to  20,000,000/.,  it  was  only  proper  that  some  propor- 
tionate diminution  should  be  made  in  the  period  of  apprenticeship; 
but  I  never  stated  that  the  Government  originally  proposed  it ;  ihe 
Government  never  did  any  such  thing.  A  narrow  division  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject,  and  everybody  foresaw,  that 
if  the  twelve  years'  apprenticeship  were  persevered  in,  there  would  be 
an  overwhelming  majority  against  it ;  and  for  (in  all  piobabtlitv)  a 
less  period  than  seven  years.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Govern- 
ment yielded,  and  made  a  proposition  for  a  seven  instead  of  a  twelve 
years'  apprenticeship.  As  I  have  intimated,  I  have  little  doubt  that  a 
shorter  period,  still,  would  have  been  fixed  on,  if  Government  had  not 
so  yielded ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  not  have  broken  my  heart 
if  the  term  had  been  reduced  to  four  years.  The  proposition  made  bv 
the  Noble  Duke  is,  as  to  the  commencement  of  apprenticeship,  and 
that  the  period  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  diminished j  but  in  order  to 
lessen  the  apprenticeship  they  would,  by  this  plan,  prolong  the  term 
of  slavery.  By  the  Bill,  as  it  now  stands,  slavery  will  end  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1834,  and  apprenticeship  on  the  1st  of  June,  1840;  now. 
though,  under  the  proposition  of  the  Noble  Duke,  apprenticeship 
would  cease  twelve  months  earlier  than  it  would  do  under  the  Bill, 
yet  the  diminution  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship  would  have  the  effect 
of  adding  six  months  to  the  period  of  slavery,  and  to  such  an  altera- 
tion I  cannot  consent. 

Viscount  St.  Vincent. — If  there  were  no  objection,  I  should  pro- 
pose,— and  I  know  many  persons  are  extremely  desirous  of  such  an 
alteration, — that  the  apprenticeship  should  not  take  place  till  the  1st 
of  August,  1834,  nor  last  beyond  the  1st  of  August,  1840.  Such  an 
amendment  would  remove  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience,  to  which  the 
planters  would  otherwise  be  subjected  with  respect  to  the  manufacture 
of  sugar.  In  Jamaica,  and  many  of  the  islands,  great  inconveni 
would  be  felt  if  the  apprenticeship  began  iu  June. 
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The  Earl  of  Ripon.— I  have  been  informed  by  persons  conversant 
with  the  manufacturing  of  sugar,  that  there  are  parts  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica  with  respect  to  which  it  would  be,  perhaps,  advisable  to  se- 
lect a  later  period  of  the  year.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  persons  equally 
conversant  with  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  bad  to  postpone  appren- 
ticeship till  the  1st  of  January — a  period  so  near  the  holidays — a 
period  of  excitement,  and  one  at  which  the  planters'  labours  com- 
mence. Any  change,  I  think,  that  could  be  proposed,  would  be  better 
than  that.  To  alter  the  time  for  the  commencement  of  apprenticeship 
from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  1st  of  August,  is  a  different  proposition 
from  that  of  the  Noble  Duke,  and  one  to  which  the  same  objection 
does  not  apply.  But  it  should  be  observed,  that  though  in  Jamaica 
some  part  of  the  necessary  work  of  a  plantation  remains  to  be  per- 
formed in  June,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  business  is  finished  at  that 
time.  I  do  not,  however,  feel  the  same  objection  to  the  1st  of  August, 
that  I  do  to  the  1st  of  January. 

Lord  Wynford. — On  the  south  side  of  Jamaica  the  crop  may  be 
carried  by  the  1st  of  August;  but  that  is  not  the  case  on  the  north 
side,  where  the  harvest  is  much  later :  therefore  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Noble  Duke,  which  compensates  for  the  increase 
in  the  period  of  slavery  by  shortening  the  apprenticeship.  If  it  is 
thought  that  the  Christmas  festivities  would  not  be  over  by  the  1st  of 
January,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  enlarge  the  time  a  week  lon- 
ger, and  thus  escape  the  choice  of  a  period  of  excitement  for  the 
alterations  in  the  condition  of  the  negroes. 

Lord  Suffield. — I  believe  the  slave-owners  would  willingly  ex- 
tend their  dominion  over  the  slaves  to  any  time,  however  distant,  that 
might  be  accorded  to  them  ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  cannot  consent 
that  an  additional  robbery  should  be  committed  on  the  slaves  for 
two  months  (or  even  for  two  days),  and  such  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  Noble  Viscount's  proposition,  which  differs  from  the  amendment  of 
the  Noble  Duke  only  so  far  as  the  extent  of  time  goes,  but  is  the  same 
in  principle. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  withdrew  his  amendment. 
The  clause  was  then  agreed  to,  with  the  substitution  of  August  for 
June,  as  proposed  by  Viscount  St.  Vincent. 

Clause  2  was  agreed  to. 
On  the  3rd  clause, 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said, — I  wish  to  propose  an  alteration 
in  this  clause  which  provides  that  slaves  heretofore  or  hereafter  brought 
into  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  consent  of  their  possessors,  shall 
be  absolutely  free.  As  the  clause  stands,  the  effect  of  the  Act  would 
be  retrospective.  I  wish  to  render  it  simply  prospective  in  its  operation, 
and  I  would  propose  to  insert,  instead  of  the  words  "  slaves  who  may, 
at  any  time  previous  to  the  passing  of  this  Act,  have  been  brought 
into  the  United  Kingdom — and  apprenticed  labourers  who  may  here- 
after be  brought,"  these  words  14  slaves  who  now  are,  or  hereafter 
may  be  brought,  &c— and  apprenticed  labourers  who  may  hereafter 
be  brought,  &c."   If  the  clause  be  permitted  to  stand  as  it  now  does, 
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slaves  who  have  been  at  any  time  in  England,  and  who  have  returned 
to  the  West  Indies,  where  they  again  assumed  the  character  of  slavery, 
will  be  immediately  free,  and  the  freedom  will  extend  to  their  issue  ; 
which  latter  circumstance  may  lead  to  very  great  inconvenience. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — If  the  consequences  which  the  Noble 
Duke*  apprehends  were  likely  to  follow  the  adoption  of  the  clause  in 
its  present  state,  I  might  be  disposed  to  admit  of  the  amendment;  but 
no  such  consequences  can  follow  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  slaves 
heretofore  born  while  the  parent  was  in  a  state  of  slavery.  Such 
children  could  not  be  made  free  in  consequence  of  the  present  clanse. 
I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  altering  the  clause  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  a  few  cases  of  individuals  who  may  stand  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  the  slave  Grace.    I  may  here  observe,  that  the  decision 
in  that  case  excited  great  astonishment  in  the  profession.    I  may  as 
well  state  at  once,  that  the  decision  did  not  give  satisfaction.  With 
respect  to  the  clause,  I  think  it  properly  framed,  with  a  view  to  put 
an  end  to  the  anomaly  of  a  person  being  free  in  England,  and  a  slave 
if  he  returns  to  the  West  Indies.    1  maintain,  that  while  in  this  coun- 
try the  negro  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  under  any  disqualification 
whatsoever; — he  is  capable  of  sitting  in  Parliament,  if  elected — Noble 
Lords  opposite  may  smile — but  I  should  like  to  see  who  will  deny  the 
proposition.    Will  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  (Lord  Wynford)  do 
so  ?    I  maintain,  that  not  only  has  a  negro  a  right  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  if  elected,  but  (if  it  should  be  his  Majesty's  pleasure  to 
give  him  a  title  to  a  seat)  to  sit  in  your  Lordships'  House.    I  say, 
under  such  circumstances,  he  would  have  as  good  a  right  to  sit  here 
as  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend,  or  either  of  the  Illustrious  Dukes — 
the  one  illustrious  by  his  deeds,  the  other  by  the  courtesy  of  tbe 
House  

H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. — I  rise  to  Order,  ray  Lords. 
I  cannot  conceive  upon  what  ground  the  Noble  and  Learned " Lord  is 
attacking  me,  for  I  have  not  said  a  word  upon  the  subject,  or  expressed 
any  opinion  whatever  on  the  question  in  debate. 
The  Lord  Chancellor. — The  Noble  Duke  is  himself  entirely  out 

of  Order  

H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. — Not  at  all. 
The  Lord  Cm  incellor. — And  he  is  again  repeating  the  breach  of 
Order,  in  a  Still  more  disorderly  manner,  by  interrupting  me  while  I 
am  addressing  your  Lordships.    The  Illustrious  Duke  says  he  did  not 
allude  to  me,  but  I  alluded  to  the  Illustrious  Duke. 

H.  R.  H.  tlx  Dukk  of  Ci  MitKRLAND. — I  did  not  say  one  word, 
not  one  single  word,  on  the  subject  to  any  person  in  exist 
alluded  to  the  subject,  and  the  Noble  and  Leag] 
cause  whatever  to  address  me.    I  am  quite  at  a^ 
has  caused  this  burst  of  indignation  to 
Learned  Lord. 

The  Lord  Cb  INCELLOR.- 
in  calling  me  to  <  >rder,  on  the 
trious  Duke.    I  have  a  rii 
whether  having  taken 
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I  have  exercised  for  twenty  year*  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament ; 
and,  as  the  privileges  of  both  Houses  are,  I  believe,  the  same,  it  is  a 
privilege  which  I  shall  not,  please  God,  forego.  I  repeat,  that  a  slave, 
coming  to  this  country,  has  a  right  to  sit  in  Parliament — as  good  a 
right  to  sit  in  this  House  as  any  one  of  the  Noble  Lords  opposite— as 
good  a  right  as  any  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bishops,  or  as  the  Illustrious 
Duke— or  as  the  other  Noble  Duke,  who  sits  by  the  Illustrious  Duke 
— to  sit  in  this  House,  if  it  please  his  Majesty  to  confer  on  him  the 
honours  of  the  Peerage— and  as  much  right  to  sit  in  the  other  House 
as  any  man  there,  if  any  body  of  electors  chose  to  send  him  to 
Parliament.  This  is  no  fancy  of  mine,  but  a  thing  which,  at  one  time, 
was  nearly  on  the  point  of  happening;  for  a  Noble  Lord,  in  the  days 
of  Schedule  A,  who  was  responsible  to  nobody  but  himself,  talked  of 
sending  his  black  servant  into  Parliament;  whether  it  was  with  the 
iotention  of  trying  the  right  of  the  negroes,  or  demonstrating  the 
nature  of  the  Parliamentary  Constitution,  I  do  not  know ;  but  certainly 
such  an  intention  was  professed,  and  by  mere  accident  prevented  from 
being  carried  into  execution.  How  does  this  bear  upon  the  argument  ? 
Most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  clause  under  consideration ;  for  if  it 
be  not  passed,  a  man,  who  might  have  grown  up  in  this  country  to 
majority,— who  might  have  spent  the  prime  of  his  life  here,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  highest  privileges ;  and  who  might,  by  possibility,  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Legislature,  would,  by  the  law  as  it  at  present 
stands — admitting  the  law  to  be  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Stowell — on  his 
return  to  the  West  Indies,  instantly  become  as  much  a  slave  as  if  he 
had  never  quitted  the  tropics.  I  confess  that,  instead  of  feeling  any 
repugnance  to  this  clause,  1  think  that  we  should  be  guilty  of  a  gross 
omission  of  duty,  if,  having  the  opportunity  of  removing  so  great  an 
anomaly,  and  absurdity  of  the  law,  we  did  not  take  advantage  of  it, 
and  effect  an  alteration. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington.—- It  appears  to  me  that  the  proposed 
amendment  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  ;  for,  if  carried,  it  will  give  freedom  per- 
manently to  those  negroes  who  shall  hereafter  come  to  this  country. 
I  perfectly  agree  with  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  that  all  children 
born  of  the  slaves  after  their  return  to  the  West  Indies,  would  be  slaves  ; 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  an  alteration  of  the  law,  which  should  have 
a  prospective  effect ;  but  I  cannot  consent  to  make  such  an  alteration 
us  would  entail  a  loss  on  the  owners  of  the  slaves. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond. — I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  West 
India  body  in  this  country  have  very  little  objection  to  the  clause  as 
it  stands.  The  intention  of  Parliament  is,  that  all  slaves  who  are  pre- 
pared for  freedom  should  have  their  freedom ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  residence  in  this  country  must  be  a  good  preparative  for 
a  state  of  freedom. 

Lord  Wynford. — I  think,  my  Lords,  that  my  Noble  and  Learned 
Friend  opposite  is  not  quite  correct  in  his  view  of  the  Orders  of  this 
House.  Nothing,  whatever,  dropped  from  the  Illustrious  Duke  near 
me  on  the  subject  uuder  debate,  and  I  question  whether  the  Noble  and 
Learned  Lord  has  a  right  to  allude  to  a  person  who  has  taken  no  part 
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in  the  discussion.  But  to  come  to  the  question  before  the  House ; — 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  situation  of  slaves  coming  to  this  country 
is  made  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible  by  the  eloquent  judgment 
pronounced  by  Lord  Stoweli.  The  moment  a  slave  puts  his  foot  on 
the  soil  of  this  country,  he  becomes  free;  and,  in  like  manner,  I 
hold  that  a  slave,  the  instant  he  puts  his  foot  on  board  a  British  man- 
of-war,  should  be  considered  as  being  in  England.  I  refer  to  this 
latter  case,  because  it  shews  the  soundness  of  Lord  StowelFs  judg* 
ment;  for  if  it  was  law  that  a  slave  on  returning  to  the  West  Indies, 
still  continued  to  be  free,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  larger  number  of 
slaves  than  your  Lordships  have  any  idea  of,  would  be  in  a  state  of 
freedom;  because  a  constant  communication  is  maintained  between 
the  ships  lying  off  the  West  Indies,  and  the  persons  on  shore.  The 
present  Bill,  however,  proposes  to  make  all  negroes  resident  in  this 
con n try  free,  notwithstanding  that  they  might  hereafter  go  back  to  the 
West  Indies.  Now  the  great  objection  to  this  enactment  is,  that  it  is 
an  ex  post  facto  enactment,  and  the  object  of  the  amendment  bein*  to 
prevent  the  clause  having  a  retrospective  effect,  I  certainly  shall  give 
it  my  support.  With  respect  to  the  children  born  after  the  return  of 
their  parents  to  the  West  Indies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  accord i eg 
to  the  existing  law,  those  children  are  slaves ;  and  I  apprehend  that 
the  clause,  as  it  stands,  will  have  the  retrospective  effect  of  rendering 
them  free.  In  my  humble  opioion,  if  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Noble  Duke  were  adopted,  all  causes  for  litigation  would  be  removed. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon.— I  do  not  think  that  the  clause,  as  it  stand* 
in  the  Bill,  can  have  any  injurious  effect  on  the  proprietors  of  slaves ; 
and  I  have  not  heard  of  any  objection  being  entertained,  with  respect 
to  it,  by  them.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  heard  of  an  instance,  in 
which  a  planter,  on  returning  to  the  West  Indies,  found  in  the  stste 
of  slavery  a  man  whom  he  had  brought  over  to  England  upwards  of 
twenty  years  before;  and  the  individual,  whose  property  he  was, 
greatly  to  his  credit,  not  only  instantly  released  him  from  his  bonds, 
but  felt  it  due  to  justice  and  humanity,  to  settle  a  pension  for  life 
upon  him.  I  also  know  of  the  case  of  a  slave,  who,  after  bein? 
upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  army,  was  ordered  on  duty  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  was  seized  and 
reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  again.  It  is  to  provide  against  evils  of 
this  kind  that  the  present  clause  is  proposed ;  and  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  that  the  planters,  in  general,  do  not  feel  any  objection  to 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — If  your  Lordships  attend  to  the  wording 
of  the  clause,  you  will  see  that  it  can  have  no  such  retrospective 
effect,  for  it  is  not  to  come  into  operation  until  "  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act." 

Viscount  St.  Vincent. — It  appears  to  me  that  this  claase  will 
have  a  retrospective  effect,  and  that,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  all 
slaves  who  have  ever  been  in  England  will  instantly  be  free,  and  the 
owners  of  them  will  lose  all  compensation,  because  if  they  had  been 
■igistered  as  slaves  they  had  been  registered  improperly. 

Grey.— My  Noble  Friend  misapprehends  the  effect  of  tins 
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clause.  It  does  not  meddle  with  the  preseut  state  of  slaves  in  Eng- 
land with  the  consent  of  their  masters.  Their  condition  will  continue 
the  same  as  at  present,  until  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act;  but 
from  that  time  they  will  be  free.  The  proprietors  of  those  slaves  will, 
from  that  period,  lose  the  advantage  of  their  services ;  but  they  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  entitled  to  compensation ;  and  their  condition  not 
having  been  altered,  in  any  respect,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
all  persons  born  of  them  will  partake  of  that  condition.  If  they  are 
slaves,  the  children  born  of  them  will  be  slaves ;  but,  from  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  they  will  become  free,  and  thenceforth  the 
children  born  of  tbem  will  be  free. 

Lord  Colville. — I  do  not  think  that  those  who  are  against  the 
system  of  slavery  should  support  the  retrospective  part  of  this  clause. 
I  know  that,  in  many  instances,  slaves  who  have  been  brought  to 
this  country  by  their  masters  have,  on  returning  to  the  West  Indies, 
been  very  much  alarmed,  lest  they  should  no  longer  be  considered  as 
slaves,  and  be,  consequently,  deprived  of  the  means  of  livelihood. 
I  certainly  object  to  the  retrospective  portion  of  the  clause,  which 
can  only  be  productive  of  great  difficulty. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — As  the  persons  contemplated  by  this 
clause  will  not  be  registered,  they, will  not  be  entitled  to  claim  any 
subsistence  from  their  masters.  I,  therefore,  think  that  the  enact- 
ments will  be  anything  but  a  boon  to  them. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond. — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  these 
persons  from  being  employed  by  their  former  masters.  They  will 
stand  in  the  same  condition  as  slaves  freed  by  their  owners. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn.— My  Noble  Friend  misunderstands  the 
nature  of  the  objection  stated  by  the  Noble  Duke.  It  is,  not  that 
these  persons  will  be  prevented  from  being  employed,  but  that  they 
will  have  no  right  to  claim  a  subsistence  from  their  former  masters. 

Lord  Suffield. — We  have  been  told  that  there  will  be  a  great 
want  of  labourers  in  the  West  Indies,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act. 
In  that  case,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  persons  of  good 
character  will  be  sure  to  find  employment.  I  certainly  think  it  a  great 
hardship,  that  a  man  who,  if  he  continued  in  this  country,  would  have 
been  free,  should,  on  his  voluntary  return  to  the  West  Indies,  be  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  slavery. 

Lord  Colville. — His  voluntary  return  proves  that  he  is  anxious 
to  go  back  to  a  place,  where  he  is  sure  to  find  parties  bound  to 
provide  for  him. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. — It  is  unquestionable  that,  in  this 
measure,  we  ought  to  do  equal  justice  to  the  planter  and  the  slave. 
Now  I  maintain  that  this  clause  does  equal  injustice  to  both,  that,  in 
many  cases,  it  commits  great  injustice  on  the  planter.  I  do  think 
it  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  slave,  for  whom  we  legis- 
late, that  his  ultimate  and  eventual  interest  should  be  attended  to.  I 
presume  that  every  one  who  supports  this  Bill  supposes  that  he  is 
conferring  a  benefit  on  the  slave ;  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  materially 
injure  him.  The  planter  will,  by  its  operation,  be  placed  in  a  situation 
in  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  have  any  surplus  property. 
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Its  result  in  the  end  will  be  to  deprive  the  negro  of  subsistence,  and 
throw  him  on  the  charity  of  the  public ;  for  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
Noble  Lord  contemplates  the  introduction  of  a  poor-law  for  the  relief 
of  the  necessitous  slaves  so  rendered  by  this  Act. 

The  Committee  then  divided  on  the  question,  "  that  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  question,"  when  there 
appeared, — 

Content   •   23 

Not-content    12 

Majority  against  the  amendment  . .  11 
On  Clause  4,  "  which  defines  the  classes  of  apprenticeship," 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  moved  as  an  amendment  to  leave  out  the 
words  "  or  otherwise  "  after  the  words  **  usually  employed  in  agri- 
culture, or  in  the  manufacture  of  colonial  produce,"  in  the  first  para- 
graph ;  and  also  to  omit  the  same  words  in  the  second  paragraph. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — This  clause  gives  the  colonial  legis- 
latures the  power  of  dividing  the  slaves  into  the  three  classes  whicb 
it  mentions  and  defines ;  and  I  think  that  the  omission  of  the  words 
which  the  Noble  Earl  would  strike  out,  will  rather  impose  a  restriction 
on  that  power. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon.— If  the  Noble  Lord  will  refer  to  the  16th 
clause,  he  will  see  why  it  is  necessary  to  omit  these  words.  Thai 
clause  empowers  the  colonial  assemblies  to  make  regulations  for  as- 
certaining to  what  class  each  apprenticed  labourer  is  to  belong ;  it 
leaves  to  them  to  make  such  enactments  as  may  be  thought  fit.  The 
amendment  will  certainly  diminish  the  latitude  which  the  clause  gives 
to  those  assemblies,  but  it  will  impose  no  restriction  from  including  in 
any  class  any  slaves  whom  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  in- 
clude in  that  class. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. — I  certainly  must  express  a  hope 
that  the  Noble  Earl  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  press  his  amend  meat. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — 1  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  ground  of 
the  Noble  Marquis's  hope,  inasmuch  as  the  omission  of  these  words 
will  manifestly  operate  to  the  benefit  of  those  for  whose  advantage  the 
Noble  Marquis  declares  himself  so  anxious. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. — If  the  Noble  Earl  strikes  out  these 
words,  and  confines  the  application  to  agriculturally  employed  slaves, 
he  will  prevent  the  colonial  assemblies  from  legislating  for  those  whom 
he  excludes. 

Lord  Suffield. — The  clause,  as  it  stands,  gives  a  great  latitude, 
which  it  is  not  intended  that  it  should  give.  The  amendment  will 
diminish  that  latitude,  and  therefore  has  my  support. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon.— There  may  be  slaves  on  an  estate  who 
have  heretofore  been  employed  as  preedial  slaves ;  and,  if  placed  in 
that  class,  they  would,  by  a  subsequent  clause,  be  incapable  of  being 
removed  from  that  estate  to  any  other.  But  if  the  colonial  legislatures 
can  put  them  into  a  different  class,  the  persons  entitled  to  their  ser- 
vices will  be  able  to  transfer  them  from  one  estate  to  another— a 
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restriction  from  which  practice  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  appren- 
ticeship of  the  preedial -attached  labourer. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury.— The  Noble  Earl's  argument,  then, 
is  but  an  additional  reason  why  that  absurd  clause,  prohibiting  the 
transfer  of  slaves,  ought  not  to  remain  in  the  Bill. 

The  amendment  was  then  agreed  to;  and  the  question  put,  that  the 
clause  stand  part  of  the  Bill — 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — I  beg  leave  to  propose,  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  this  clause  be  struck  out.  I  have  another  amendment, 
then,  to  propose,  which  will  place  all  slaves  on  the  same  footing, 
being  equally  apprenticed  for  the  same  number  of  years. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — It  is  certainly  impossible  for  me  to  acquiesce 
in  the  Noble  Duke's  proposal.  The  motive  for  dividing  the  negroes 
into  different  classes  is  this : — a  part  of  the  Bill  goes  to  limit  the 
amount  of  labour  to  be  required  by  right,  of  the  apprentice.  It  is 
evident  that  we  may  limit  this  amount  for  one  class,  but  that  we 
cannot  for  the  other.  We  may  limit  it  for  those  employed  in  agricul- 
ture or  manufactures,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  for  those  employed 
in  domestic  offices.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  Bill  does  nbt  enact  any 
limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  required  of  the  apprentice 
in  this  latter  condition.  If,  then,  it  be  fit  that  the  master  should 
have  a  right  to  all  the  time  of  the  non-pr«edial  apprentice,  but  that 
the  time  of  the  preedial  apprentice  which  he  is  to  have,  should  be 
limited,  it  seems  perfectly  reasonable  that  the  period  of  apprentice- 
ship of  the  former  should  be  shorter  than  that  of  the  latter,  inasmuch 
as  the  labour  that  may  be  required  of  the  one  is  unlimited,  but  of  the 
other  limited. 

Lord  Wynford. — If  this  clause  were  a  mere  matter  of  amuse- 
ment to  its  projectors,  and  attended  with  no  substantial  results,  the 
only  objection  that  could  be  urged  against  it  would  be  its  inutility. 
But,  my  Lords,  an  use  is  to  be  made  of  it;  a  difference,  in  the  time 
of  emancipation,  arises  from  it.  The  non-preedial  apprentice  is  to  be 
discharged  at  the  end  of  four  years,  the  preedial  one  at  the  end  of 
six  years.  Is  there  any  man  who  can  suppose  that  the  preedial 
labourers  will  continue  in  apprenticeship  one  minute  longer  than  the 
others  ?  They  will  ask,  what  possible  reason  is  there  why  they  should 
be  retained  in  it  when  the  non-preedial  labourers  are  released  ?  It 
will  be  impossible  to  make  them  understand  that  these  work  more 
than  themselves ;  they  will  merely  say, — "  We  are  as  good  as  they, 
and  are  entitled  to  the  same  advantages  with  them."  My  objection, 
my  Lords,  as  well  as,  I  believe.,  that  of  the  Noble  Duke,  is  not  to 
this  clause  itself,  but  to  the  consequences  of  it — to  the  clauses  which 
follow  from  it,  and  the  retention  of  which  will  lay  the  foundation  of 
dissension  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  negroes.  On  these  grounds, 
therefore,  I  submit  that  it  should  be  struck  out. 

Lord  Suffield. — I  understand  this  Bill  to  have  two  principal 
objects,— the  one  to  put  an  end  to  slavery  :  the  other  to  secure  to  the 
slaves,  during  their  apprenticeship,  protection.  One  of  the  modes  of 
effecting  this  latter  object  is,  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour.   This  may 
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be  done  with  great  facility,  in  regard  to  p radial  labourers,  but  it  can- 
not  be  done  in  reference  to  non-predial  labourers.  These  classes 
must,  therefore,  be  denned,  and  this  clause  is  for  the  purpose  of  their 
definition.  We  are  not  now  debating  the  principle  of  the  Bill;  other* 
wise  I  might  say,  that  the  whole  system  of  apprenticeship  was  im- 
politic, unjust,  improper,  and  above  all,  extremely  dangerous.  The 
Noble  and  Learned  Lord  has  observed,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  the  apprenticeship  of  the  domestic  slaves,  the  predial  slaves 
will  ask,  why  should  not  they  be  free  also?  It  is  very  probable  that 
they  will ;  and  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  satisfying  them  why 
they  should  not.  But,  then,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  there  will 
be  far  greater  difficulty  in  convincing  the  slave,  when  20,000,000/.  has 
been  given  for  his  freedom,  that  he  is  not  immediately  free. 

Viscount  St.  Vincent. — The  difference  of  condition  between  the 
predial  and  the  non-predial  apprentice,  as  to  the  labour  performed  by 
each,  is  certainly  no  reason  for  the  wide  distinction  which  it  is  proposed 
to  make  in  the  length  of  their  respective  periods  of  apprenticeship. 
The  Noble  Lord  may  not,  perhaps,  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  a 
common  request  with  the  predial  negroes  to  ask,  as  a  favour  from  the 
person  over  them,  to  place  their  children  in  a  domestic  situation. 
Therefore,  my  Lords,  I  cannot  see  the  reason  of  this  clause.  I  fear 
that  it  will  lead  to  dissension,  inasmuch  as  the  negroes  will  not  under- 
stand the  distinction  between  predial  and  non-predial. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. — The  object  of  the  Legislature,  in 
passing  this  Act,  is  to  declare  the  negroes  free,  as  far  as  it  is  in 
their  power  to  do  so.  But  they  have  found  it  necessary,  for  the  sake 
of  the  negroes  themselves,  to  subject  them  to  a  certain  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship. Now,  my  Lords,  I  should  like  to  know  what  better 
rule  can  be  followed  in  regulating  the  conditions  of  this  apprentice- 
ship than  thai  which  governs  apprenticeship  in  England.  In  that, 
there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  hours  of  work,  for  it  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  very  object  of  the  whole  arrangement.  It  would  be 
impossible  that  the  rising  generation  could  become  skilled  in  the 
different  occupations  of  life,  if  the  law  confined  them  to  a  specified 
number  of  hours  a-day.  Take,  for  instance,  the  trade  of  brewing; 
how  could  a  man  be  an  apprentice  to  a  brewer  if  he  were  only  to 
work  during  a  certain  portion  of  time  in  the  day  ?  A  part  of  his 
business  must  occupy  him  during  the  night.  The  apprenticed  negro 
ought  to  be  placed  on  a  similar  footing  with  the  apprentice  ia 
England.  He  ought  to  be  bound  for  a  certain  number  of  years ;  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  limitation  as  to  his  labour  during  that  time. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond. — It  is  not  the  intention  of  Government 
to  place  the  apprenticed  slave  on  the  same  footing  as  the  apprentice 
in  England;  and  for  this  reason — that  in  England  the  apprentice 
ceases  to  be  such  at  the  aee  of  twenty-one  years;  but  here  we  have 
to  deal  with  old  hands.  We  think  it  dangerous  to  place  the  ne~ro 
free  immediately ;  we  therefore  say  that  we  enact  emancipation  with 
this  condition,— --that,  if  of  the  class  of  predial  slaves,  he  shall  be 
bound  to  serve  for  six  years  on  the  plantation  on  which  he  is  now  at 
work  j  and  if  of  the  other  class, — (who  are,  indeed,  looked  up  to 
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much  by  the  former— and  why  ?  because  they  are  nearer  freedom ; 
because  they  are  more  civilized  and  more  educated),-— he  shall  be 
bound  for  four  years.  If  your  Lordships  omit  this  clause,  I  think 
that  you  will  at  once  remove  one  of  the  main  principles  of  the  Bill.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  amendment  will  not  be  persisted  in. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. — I  am  sorry  to  perceive  that  it  is 
not  intended,  by  the  Noble  Lords,  to  confer  any  benefit  on  the  negroes 
by  this  Bill ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  be  a  determi- 
nation to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  and  dissatisfaction  among  them. 
For  my  part,  I  confess  that  I  cannot  see  the  reason  of  this  distinction 
between  predial  and  non-predial  slaves. 

The  amendment  was  then  negatived,  and  the  clause  agreed  to  j  as 
was  also  Clause  5. 

On  Clause  6  being  put, 

Lord  Suffield  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  effect  of  providing 
that  the  forty-five  hours  of  labour,  which  the  clause  allows  in  the  week, 
shall  not  be  consecutive. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  the  Noble  Baron.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  a  positive 
objection  to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  carry  distrust  further  than  is 
necessary.  The  master  cannot  threaten  that  he  will  compel  the  slave 
to  work  for  forty-five  consecutive  hours,  unless  he  consent  to  work 
for  sixty  hours  at  intervals ;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  that  if  any  slave 
were  to  work  for  forty-five  consecutive  hours,  those  would  be  the  last 
hours  of  work  that  the  master  would  get  out  of  that  man.  Although 
I  admit  that  it  is  right  in  the  Legislature  to  provide  against  all  possible 
contingencies,  yet  I  really  think  that  this  is  a  contingency  scarcely  to 
be  called  possible — the  most  unlikely  thing,  indeed,  in  the  world  to 
happen. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn  j  and  the  clause  then  agreed  to  ; 
as  were  also  Clauses  7  and  8. 

Clause  9  being  proposed,  which  declares  that  "  apprenticed  la- 
bourers shall  not  be  removable  from  the  colony ;  and  that  predial 
apprenticed  labourers  shall  not  be  removable  from  the  plantation 
without  their  own  consent  and  that  of  two  special  justices,** 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said, — I  think  this  clause  extremely 
improper.  I  have  received  a  paper  from  a  Noble  Lord,  who  has  two 
estates  in  one  island.  This  communication  states  that  the  one  estate 
is  prosperous  and  that  the  other  is  bad ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  is 
anxious  to  remove  the  slaves  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  If  this 
provision  be  agreed  to,  he  will  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  so  doing. 
I,  therefore,  propose,  as  an  amendment,  to  leave  out  all  the  words 
after  the  word  "  belong"  in  the  third  line.  There  cannot  possibly  be 
any  inconvenience  attending  their  omission ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
will  be  great  convenience  result  from  it  to  all  those  persons  who  have 
two  estates  in  the  same  island,  the  one  of  which  is  prosperous,  the 
other  not. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond. — The  Noble  Duke  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  it  appears,  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee, 
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that  the  slaves  have  a  great  objection  to  being  so  removed.  Indeed, 
it  was  stated  by  one  or  two  witnesses,  that  when  it  was  proposed  to 
remove  them  from  an  unhealthy  situation  to  a  better  one,  they  de- 
clined the  offer.  1  think,  therefore,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  slaves  are  not  to  be  removed  from  one  part  of  the  colony  to 
another.  • 

Lord  Colville. — I  think  that  the  Noble  Duke's  argument  leads 
to  the  contrary  of  what  he  maintains ;  for  if  the  objection  is  very 
common  among  slaves  to  quit  the  plantation  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed,  the  more  will  it  operate  against  the  interest  of  the  plan- 
ter, inasmuch  as  it  is  the  more  probable  that  he  will  not  obtain  their 
consent  to  a  removal.  The  less  profitable  an  estate  becomes  to  the 
planter,  the  more  desirable  it  is  for  the  slave  to  remain  on  it,  because 
there  is  less  work.  After  this  measure  shall  have  become  law,  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  will  be  the  interest  of  the  planter  to  render  bis 
property  as  available  as  he  can  by  abandoning  all  those  estates  which 
have  become  exhausted,  and  concentrating  the  whole  number  of  his 
slaves  on  those  which  are  profitable.  Yet  how  will  he  be  able  to  do 
so,  if  this  remain  part  of  the  Bill  ? 

Lord  Wynford. — The  Noble  Duke  states,  as  a  reason  for  not 
allowing  the  slaves  to  be  removed  from  one  estate  to  another,  that 
they  have  an  objection  to  such  removal.  But,  my  Lords,  persons  in 
this  country  have  the  same  objection  to  being  removed  from  spots 
where  they  have  long  resided.  Nevertheless,  the  master  in  this 
country  takes  the  liberty  of  removing  his  servants  from  one  farm  to 
another,  without  asking  their  consent.  But  the  consent  of  the  slave 
must  be  obtained,  or  he  cannot  be  similarly  removed.  Is  it  likely 
that  the  slave  will  consent  to  be  removed  from  a  spot  where  he  must 
be  kept,  and  where  there  is  no  work  for  him,  to  another  place  where 
he  will  be  required  to  perform  his  full  quota  of  work  ?  This  case 
occurs  in  the  West  Indies  often.  A  man  has  two  estates  in  the 
same  colony.  He  has  what  is  called  a  pen,  or  estate  for  raising  pro- 
visions, where  labour  at  one  season  of  the  year  is  required.  Then 
he  has  a  sugar  estate  which  must  be  worked  at  another.  By  trans- 
ferring the  slaves  from  one  estate  to  the  other,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, the  necessary  amount  of  labour  is  provided  for  each,  and  both 
estates  are  worked.  Under  the  operation  of  this  clause,  one  of  them 
must  remain  uncultivated,  or  the  owner  must  keep  two  sets  of 
negroes,  the  one  set,  to  work  at  the  pen,  and  the  other  at  the  sugar 
estate ;  and  each  of  these  being  of  no  use  when  the  necessary  work  is 
performed  on  their  respective  estates,  and  that  work  never  being  per- 
formed  at  the  same  season  on  both,  there  will  constantly  be  one  set 
of  negroes  unemployed, — not  only  an  useless  and  unprofitable,  but 
an  expensive  incumbrance.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  alterations 
must  be  made  to  a  great  extent  in  this  clause, — indeed,  I  cannot  see 
why  it  should  not  be  entirely  expunged.  There  might,  with  some 
reason,  be  an  objection  made  to  the  removal  of  the  negroes  from  one 
colony  to  another,  but  there  cannot  be  any,  that  I  can  perceive,  to 
their  transfer  merely  from  one  estate  to  another  in  the  same  colony. 
I  therefore  hope  that  your  Lordships  will  consent  to  an  alteration 
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which  will  prevent  such  inconvenient  and  unjust  results  to  these  pro- 
prietors, who  suffer  enough,  indeed,  in  other  respects. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  clause, 
as  it  stands,  will  have  so  extensive  an  effect  as  the  Noble  and  Learned 
Lord  supposes.  He  alludes  principally  in  his  objection  to  the  case 
of  the  planter  who  has  two  estates,  the  one  occupied  as  a  pen,  the 
other  as  a  sugar  estate;  and  states  truly  enough,  that  the  slaves 
employed  on  the  pen  are  transferred  at  a  different  season  of  the  year 
to  the  sugar  estate,  and  vice  versd.  But  in  that  case  the  Noble  Lord 
will  observe  these  words  in  the  clause,-— 

"  No  predial  apprentice,  who  may  in  manner  aforesaid  become 
attached  to  the  soil,  shall  be  liable,  &c,  except  upon,  or  in,  or 
about  the  works  and  business  of  the  plantation  or  estate  to  which 
be  or  she  shall  have  been  attached,  or  on  which  he  or  she  shall  have 
been  usually  employed/' 

The  introduction  of  these  words  appears  to  me  intended  to  provide 
for  the  very  case  of  which  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  spoke.  To 
the  non-predial  slaves  the  clause  in  no  degree  applies.  Doubtless, 
there  will  be  some  inconvenience  arising  from  tnis  regulation ;  but 
then,  my  Lords,  it  is  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  we  must  balance 
the  evils,  and  choose  the  least  $  and  I  think  it  has  been  done  in  the 
present  case.  What  was  said  by  the  Noble  Earl  in  respect  to  the 
objection  of  the  negroes,  is  true.  It  is  most  difficult  to  remove  the 
slaves  on  one  estate  to  another.  I  know  individual  cases  in  which 
the  master  has  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  effect  such  change  ; 
the  slaves  having  said  that  they  would  rather  be  sold,  and  be  sent  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  country,  where  they  had  no  friends,  no  sym- 
pathies, none  of  those  endearing  recollections  and  associations  which 
bind  them  so  fast  to  the  spot  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed, — 
all  for  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  better  master.  These,  my  Lords, 
are,  I  think,  feelings  which  we  ought  to  respect.  I  may  observe, 
however,  that  I  should  wish  to  consider,  before  another  stage  of  the 
Bill,  whether  there  be  any  absolute  necessity  for  retaining  the  words 
towards  the  end  of  the  clause,  which  state  that  the  written  consent 
of  the  magistrates  shall  not  be  given,  except  under  certain  con- 
ditions. These  words  were  introduced  into  the  clause  before  the 
insertion  of  those  requiring  the  consent  of  the  slave  had  taken  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  if  the  latter  be  allowed  to  remain, 
the  former,  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  necessary  to  retain. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — I  beg  to  observe,  that  this  clause 
is  quite  a  new  enactment,  for  there  is  nothing  now  to  prevent  the 
transfer  of  a  slave  from  one  estate  to  another.  To  take  away  the 
power  of  so  doing  hereafter  is  imposing  a  very  great  hardship  on  the 
owners  of  more  than  one  estate  in  the  same  island.  In  my  opinion, 
we  ought  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  render  this  measure  pala- 
table to  these  proprietors.  I  have  no  objection  that  a  provision 
should  be  introduced  to  the  effect,  that  equal  care  should  be  taken  of 
the  slaves  when  removed  j  but  that  every  facility  should  be  given  to 
their  removal  is  what  I  cannot  help  urging  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
agree  to. 
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Viscount  St.  Vincent.— The  observation  of  the  Noble  Duke  is 
perfectly  just.  It  seems  to  me  very  hard  that  the  proprietors  should 
be  deprived  of  the  power  of  merely  transferring  the  slaves  from  one 
estate  to  another. 

Lord  Wynford. — I  wish  to  remark  that,  if  a  man's  estates  be 
different,  he  cannot  remove  his  slaves  from  one  to  another,  even 
although  they  be  contiguous.  The  words  of  the  clause  are,  "  to  auy 
other  estate  or  plantation  within  the  same  colony,  to  such  person  or 
persons  belonging.*' 

The  Duke  of  Richmond. — Really,  my  Lords,  I  must  confess  I 
cannot  see  any  weight  in  the  objection  which  has  been  urged ;  I  do 
not  think  it  would  apply  to  one  single  plantation  after  the  passing  of 
this  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — It  appears  to  me,  that  this  is  an 
exceedingly  objectionable  provision.  It  is  one,  the  object  of  which 
I  cannot  understand,  and  the  necessity  for  which  I  certainly  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive*  By  this  clause,  a  direct  power  is  given  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  an  estate  to  transfer  his  slaves  to  a  third  person,  and  to 
pass  them  over  to  entirely  different  property.  I  certainly  think  that 
this  is  a  provision  which  requires  some  considerable  amendment. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond. — The  Noble  Duke  says  that  he  objects 
to  this  provision,  because  a  proprietor  may  transfer  the  labourers  upon 
his  estate  to  a  third  party,  and  to  an  entirely  different  property.  It  is 
not  intended  that  the  proprietor  shall  have  the  power  of  transferring 
his  labourers  to  another  property.  The  object  of  the  provision  merely 
is,  that  if  an  estate  be  sold,  the  labourers  upon  it  shall  be  transferred 
as  apprentices,  with  the  estate,  to  the  purchaser.  There  is  no  other 
meaning  or  intention  in  the  provision.  If  the  Noble  Duke  suppose? 
that  there  is,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  he  is  very  much  mistaken. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington.— I  can  only  refer  your  Lordships,  in 
support  of  my  argument,  to  the  clause  itself ;  which,  however,  I 
should  apprehend,  is  a  very  good  authority  upon  the  subject.  The 
clause  provides  that  the  apprenticed  labourers  shall  pass,  or  be  trans- 
ferred, by  bargain  and  sale.  My  Lords,  if  these  words  do  not  bear 
the  interpretation  I  have  put  upon  them,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
construction  the  Noble  Duke  thinks  can  justly  be  applied  to  them. 

The  Earl  of  Rh»on. — The  clause  provides,  that  the  proprietor 
may  dispose  of  the  rights  and  interests  that  he  possesses,  limited, 
nevertheless,  by  the  operation  of  the  preceding  clause.  My  Lords, 
if  it  be  out  of  his  power  to  transfer,  it  will  be  equally  out  of  the 
power  of  any  other  party  to  buy.  I  must  confess  I  do  not  see  the 
force  of  the  objection  of  the  Noble  Duke. 

Lord  Wynford. — It  is  proposed,  my  Lords,  that  if  an  estate  be 
conveyed,  the  negroes  upon  it  may  be  conveyed  also  to  the  same  party. 
Now,  it  certainly  appears  to  me  that,  if  this  provision  remain  in  its 
present  state, — if,  when  the  estate  is  transferred,  the  negroes  upon  it 
may  be  transferred  with  it' also, — the  result  which  has  been  stated  by 
the  Noble  Duke,  and  to  which  he  objected,  roust  inevitably  take  place. 

The  Earl  of  Belmore. — It  appears  to  me  that  the  effect  of  the 
clause,  as  it  now  stands,  will  be  to  oblige  the  proprietor  of  an  csuie 
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to  take  and  keep  apprentices,  when  he  has  no  work  whatever  for  them 
to  do.  I  certainly  have  never  known  any  instances  in  which  slaves 
have  been  removed  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  the 
removal  shall  be  effected  by  this  Bill. 

Lord  Suffield.— The  clause  fixes  a  time  for  which  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason.  I  shall,  therefore,  beg  to  move  the  omission  of  all 
the  words  in  the  sentence,  after  the  words  "  on  or  previous  to." 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  think,  if  the  Noble  Lord  will  have  the 
goodness  to  refer  to  the  clause,  he  will  see  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  the  amendment  which  he  has 
just  moved.  The  Noble  Lord  will  see  that  the  words  in  the  clause  to 
which  he  objects  do  no  more  than  fix  the  precise  day  at  which  the 
employment  shall  be  carried  on.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  discover 
anything  of  an  objectionable  nature  in  this  provision  ;  and  as  I  cannot 
think  that  any  beneficial  or  useful  result  would  be  obtained  by  the 
omission  of  these  words,  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  object  to  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Noble  Lord  has  just  proposed,  although  it  is  not  one 
of  any  very  considerable  importance. 

The  amendment  was  put  and  negatived;  and  the  clause  was 
agreed  to. 

Clause  10  (several  verbal  amendments  having  been  made),  was 
also  agreed  to. 

Clause  11 — "Providing  that  the  proprietor  shall  allow  his  ap- 
prenticed labourer  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  his  time  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  provision-ground.'* — 

Lord  Suffield. — My  Lords,  I  am  desirous  of  introducing  an 
amendment  in  the  11th  line  of  page  6,  and  I  wish  to  do  so  for 
this  reason.  It  appears  to  me,  that  by  the  present  provisions  of  the 
clause,  the  slave  may  be  deprived  of  an  advantage  of  great  impor- 
tance to  him,  and  the  deprivation  of  which  can  be  of  no  benefit 
whatever  to  his  master.  Your  Lordships  are  aware  that,  by  this 
clause,  the  master  is  required  to  allow  the  negro  a  certain  portion  of 
time  annually,  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  cultivate  bis  pro- 
vision-ground. The  best  time  in  the  year  for  cultivation  in  the  West 
India  islands, — that  is  to  say,  the  time  at  which  labour  can  be  most 
beneficially  bestowed  in  raising  the  produce  which  a  slave  would 
require,— is,  I  believe,  between  July  and  December.  As  the  clause 
at  present  stands,  the  proprietor  of  any  estate  would  have  the  power 
of  exercising  his  own  discretion  as  to  the  period  when  the  slave 
should  be  employed  in  this  labour;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  it 
might  occur,  that  the  only  time  which  the  slave  would  be  enabled  to 
devote  to  the  cultivation  of  his  provision-ground,  would  be  precisely 
that  very  period  when  his  labour  could  be  thus  applied  with  the  least 
benefit  to  himself.  I  should,  therefore,  if  his  Majesty's  Government 
will  consent  to  an  alteration  in  this  Report,  wish  to  move  an  amend- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  slave  to  cultivate  his  provision- 
ground  in  the  most  favourable  period  of  the  year. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — Really,  my  Lords,  I  have  not  heard  any 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  an  amendment  to  the  effect  which  the 
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Noble  Lord  has  described ;  and  simply  because  I  thiuk  the  answer 
to  the  argument  of  the  Noble  Lord  is  perfectly  obvious.  The  interest 
of  the  planter,  instead  of  preventing  the  cultivation  of  his  provision* 
ground  by  the  slave,  lies  directly  the  other  way;  because  if,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conduct  of  the  proprietor,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
the  labourer  is  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  provisions, 
be  must,  necessarily,  become  enfeebled  ;  and  I  need  hardly  say,  that 
if  a  labourer  be  suffering  from  want,  and  actual  privations  of  this 
description,  his  work  cannot  be  as  productive  to  his  master,  as  it 
would  be  if  he  were  in  better  bodily  condition.  We  have  left  to  the 
legislative  assemblies  of  the  colonies  the  opportunity  of  settling  the 
term,  the  extent  of  time,  &c,  and  they,  from  their  local  situation, 
must  necessarily  be  better  enabled  to  legislate  on  questions  of  this 
description  than  we  can  possibly  be.  Therefore,  unless  we  are  to 
suppose  that  the  colonial  legislatures  have  any  interest— which  they 
cannot  have,  or  any  intention,  which  we  have  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  suppose  they  entertain — to  render  it  impossible  for  the  labourer  to 
procure  adequate  sustenance,  there  is  no  necessity  for  makinsr  an 
alteration  in  thin  clause.  The  slave  has  never  experienced  any  in- 
convenience in  this  respect  before,  that  we  have  heard  of. 

Lord  Suffield. — As  it  is  a  new  proceeding,  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  he  should.  I  merely  rise  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  my  Lords, 
in  my  own  defence,  that  I  have  no  ground  for  suspecting  the  inten- 
tions of  the  colonial  legislatures.  My  only  wish  is  to  protect  the 
slave-  My  anxiety  to  afford  him  sufficient  protection  is  exceedingly 
stroug.  If  your  Lordships  were  disposed  to  listen  to  me,  I  would 
occupy  half-an-hour  in  detailing  the  abominations  of  the  last  Slave 
Law  of  1791. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to. 

Clause  12  (verbal  amendments  having  been  made)  was  also 
agreed  to. 

Clause  13, — "  Providing  for  the  apprenticeship  of  children." 

Lord  Suffield. — There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  degree  of 
ambiguity  in  this  clause.  By  the  wording  of  the  clause,  it  would 
appear  that  a  child  may  be  apprenticed  after  the  mother  is  free. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — The  clause  places  these  children  simply  in 
the  same  situation  as  young  persons  in  any  country  parish.  It  is  a 
parallel  case  with  that  of  parish  apprentices.  The  provisions  of  the 
clause  onlv  relate  to  children  who  are  in  a  state  of  destitution. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — This  provision  merely  declares,  in 
effect,  that  children  who  are  in  a  state  of  destitution,  and  who  have 
no  one  to  provide  for  them,  shall  be  taken  care  of;  and  as  a  com  pen  - 
sntion  for  those  who  are  willing  to  take  charge  of  them,  the  clause 

CvmUs  that  they  shall  have  their  services  as  apprentices.    I  am 
ml  to  say  that  I  think  the  provision  is  a  very  humane  one. 
I.i) no  .Suffield. — I  am  not  reasoning  upon  the  humanity  of  the 
provision,  my  Lords,  but  upon  the  point  of  law.    As  the  clause  now 
stands,  you  cannot  carry  it  into  effect.    Suppose  the  case  of  a  free- 
born  child  after  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  who  is  unprovided  with 
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adequate  maintenance — who  is,  in  short,  destitute  of  any  means  of 
support — by  the  clause,  as  it  now  stands,  the  justice,  being  satisfied 
that  the  child  has  not  completed  the  age  of  twelve  years,  has  the 
power  of  apprenticing  it  to  a  person  who,  at  that  period  of  time,  can- 
not exist— I  mean  the  person  who  is,  by  law,  entitled  to  the  services 
of  the  mother. 

The  Earl  of  Kipon. — I  perceive  the  objection  of  the  Noble  Lord, 
and  I  will  take  some  words  out  of  the  clause  which  will  obviate  it. 
The  Noble  Lord  will  see  that  his  objection  will  be  removed  ifl  strike 
out  the  words  "if  such  mother  shall  have  been  then  dead,"  and 
"  during  the  life- time  of  the  said  mother/* 

Lord  Suffield. — I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment,  but  the 
object  would  have  been  better  obtained  by  substituting  the  word 
"  seven"  for  the  word  "  twelve." 

The  amendment  was  put,  and  agreed  to;  as  was,  likewise,  the 
amended  clause. 

On  Clause  14,  "  for  empowering  his  Majesty,  or  any  Governor  by 
his  authority,  to  appoint  justices  of  the  peace,  by  a  Special  Com- 
mission,  to  give  effect  to  this  Act,  and  to  all  colonial  laws  to  be  made 
in  pursuance  to  this  Act,"  being  put, — 

Lord  Suffield  said, — I  propose  to  insert  the  words  "  and  inspec- 
tion" in  the  first  line  of  the  clause. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. — I  think  the  provisions  of  this  clause 
unnecessarily  severe  upon  the  colonists. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — The  clause  certainly  appears  to  me 
to  be  quite  strong  enough  without  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  inspec- 
tion." The  Legislature  of  this  country,  I  apprehend,  does  not  wish  to 
triumph  over  the  legislatures  of  the  colonies.  Let  us  not,  therefore, 
introduce  any  words  that  may  be  construed  offensively. 

Earl  Grey. — I  should  certainly  wish  to  act  entirely  in  the  spirit 
of  conciliation  towards  the  colonics;  and,  therefore,  although  I  own  I 
cannot,  for  my  own  part,  attach  anything  objectionable  to  the  word 
"  inspection,"  yet,  if  it  be  in  the  remotest  degree  calculated  to  offend 
the  colonial  legislatures,  I  agree  with  the  Noble  Duke,  that  it  had 
much  better  be  omitted.  1  would,  therefore,  request  my  Noble  Friend 
to  withdraw  it. 

Lord  Suffield. — I  do  not  attach  any  great  importance  to  the 
insertion  of  the  word,  although  I  certainly  think  that  it  would  make 
the  meaning  of  the  clause  more  definite  and  distinct.  However,  as  it 
is  objected  to,  and  as  I  have  no  desire  to  irritate  or  offend  the  colonies, 
I  withdraw  the  amendment  at  once. 

The  clause  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  15,  "  empowering  his  Majesty  to  grant  salaries  to  special 
justices  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,"  being  put,— 

Lord  Colville  said,— I  object  to  this  clause  as  one  of  the  most 
objectionable  in  the  Bill.  It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  100 
special  magistrates ;  but  if  their  jurisdiction  is  to  extend  to  all  the 
minute  particulars,  touching  the  domestic  and  rural  affairs  of  the  colo- 
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aies  specified  in  this  clause ,  and  in  other  pans  of  the  Bill,  I  arc 
satisfied  that  100  will  not  be  near  sufficient. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond. — Tbe  Noble  Lord  will  se^tihat  althoa^h 
this  clause  provides  that  there  shall  not  be  above  100  special  magis- 
trates, tbe  Governor  of  any  of  tbe  colonies  has  still  the  power  to 

dem^ndaitSpCCial  Co0,n,miOD' ,f       P"391"*  of  shall 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. — It  appears  to  me  that  there  either 
should  be  no  stipendiary  magistrates  at  all,  or  else  a  sufficient  number 
to  meet  every  exigency.  1  agree  with  the  Noble  Lord,  that  this 
clauie,  as  it  stands,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  impracticable  and 
most  inconsistent  in  the  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond.— The  Noble  Marquis  misunderstands 
me.  What  I  said  was,  that  if  the  number  of  special  magistrates  spe- 
cified in  the  clause,  should  not  turn  out  to  be  sufficient,  the  Governor 
will  have  the  power  of  appointing  others.  I  believe  that  the  number 
specified  will  be  sufficient,  because  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these 
justices  are  not  to  be  resident  in  any  one  particular  place,  but  are 
to  keep  travelling  through  certain  districts.  I  believe  that  thirty-six 
or  thirty-eight  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — I  think  it  quite  impossible  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  number  of  these  magistrates. 

Lord  Suffield. — Having  previously  declared  my  opinion  with 
respect  to  tbe  number  of  these  magistrates,  I  do  not  rise  to  make  any 
observations  upon  that  point ;  but  I  apprehend  that  it  cannot  be  your 
Lordships'  intention  that  these  magistrates  should,  in  any  way  what- 
ever, be  dependent  upon  the  eclonists  for  their  pay  ?  Their  orhct 
implies  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  being  completely  independent 
of  the  colonists.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  the  propriety  of  adding 
a  proviso  to  the  clause,  declaring  that  any  person  appointed  a  special 
justice,  shall  be  incapable  of  holding  that  office,  if  he  be  in  the  receipt 
of  any  pay  or  emolument  from  any  colonial  revenue. 

H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. — I  apprehend  that  it  must 
be  the  universal  wish  of  your  Lordships  that  none  but  the  best  and 
most  proper  persons  should  be  appointed  to  discharge  these  special 
duties.  Now,  I  fear,  that  if  the  salary  is  to  amount  to  no  more  than 
300/.  a-year,  the  services  of  persons  of  respectability  will  not  be 
secured. 

Lord  Colville. — By  the  British  Constitution,  it  is  carefully  pro- 
vided, that  the  magistracy  shall  be  as  independent  as  possible  of  the 
Crown  ;  but  this  clause  goes  to  make  the  magistracy  of  the  colonies 
directly  dependent  upon  the  Governor,  whose  authority  is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  Crown. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. — I  think  that  the  clause  should  be 
struck  out  altogether.  In  my  opinion,  the  appointment  of  these 
magistrates  will  be  attended  with  more  harm  than  ^ood  to  the  slave. 

Lord  Suffield. — My  sole  object  is,  to  have  it  understood  that 
these  magistrates  should  not  receive  colonial  pay.  There  is  a  very 
great  temptation  to  accept  of  advantages  from  the  colonial  pro- 
s      prietors,  which  it  would  be  out  of  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
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prevent.  I  think,  therefore,  that  if,  upon  their  appointment,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  some  solemn  declaration  "  that  they  would 
accept  of  no  pay  or  emolument  derived  from  the  colonists,"  it  would 
afford  a  security  for  the  good  conduct  of  these  magistrates.  There  is 
nothing  on  the  face  of  the  Act  to  shew  that  there  is  an  intention  on  tho 
part  of  those  who  appoint  them,  that  they  should  subsist  entirely  on 
the  300/.  a-year. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond. — The  Noble  Lord  may  rest  assured  that 
the  Government  will  take  care  to  appoint  no  individual  to  the  office 
of  special  justice  who  is,  in  the  most  remote  degree,  connected  by 
property  or  otherwise  with  the  colonies.  If  the  salary  should  be  found 
to  be  inadequate  for  the  services  performed,  the  proper  course  will  be 
to  come  again  to  Parliament  for  an  increase. 

H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. — The  only  danger  is,  whe- 
ther 300/.  a-year  is  a  sufficient  sum  to  induce  persons  of  respectability 
to  go  out,  in  the  first  instance. 

The  clause  was  then  agreed  to. 

Clause  16  was  agreed  to,  without  any  amendment. 

On  Clause  17,  "which  provides  that  Colonial  Acts  should  not 
authorize  the  whipping  or  other  punishment  of  the  labourer,  on  the 
employer's  authority,"  being  put, 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  said, — I  have  an  amendment  to  propose  at  the 
end  of  this  clause. 

Lord  Suffield. — I  have  one  to  propose  within  a  few  lines  of  the 
end,  and,  with  the  Noble  Earl's  permission,  will  submit  it  first.  I  beg 
to  remind  your  Lordships  that  it  is  not  proposed  that  the  Bill  under 
discussion  shall  come  into  force  and  operation  until  the  1st  of  August, 
1834,  and  that  for  any  provision  which  is  contained  in  the  Bill,  the 
corporal  punishment,  or,  as  it  has  properly  been  termed, (t  the  horrible 
and  indecent  practice  of  whipping"  females,  may  be  continued  until 
that  period.  I  think  it  is  hard  enough  that  slavery  should  continue 
for  so  long  a  time ;  but  it  is  still  worse  that  this  disgusting  and  abhor- 
rent system  should  be  longer  permitted.  I  shall,  therefore,  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  clause,  to  the  effect  that  the  revolting  system 
of  the  corporal  punishment  of  females  shall  terminate  immediately 
on  the  passing  ot  this  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  own  that  I  feel  considerable  difficulty  upon 
this  point,  although  I  am  as  anxious  as  the  Noble  Lord  can  be  to  put 
an  end  to  a  practice  against  which  all  our  best  feelings  undoubtedly 
revolt.  In  some  of  the  colonies  it  has  ceased  under  the  enactments 
of  the  local  authorities,  though  I  admit  that  in  Jamaica  no  such 
course  has  been  pursued.  I  deeply  regret  the  evil,  which  is  one  that 
has  been  duly  considered,  not  only  by  the  framers  of  the  Bill,  but  also 
by  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  in  which  it  was  not  thought  neces- 
sary to  make  such  an  addition  to  the  clause  as  that  now  proposed. 
On  the  whole,  I  should  rather  trust,  on  this  point,  to  the  sense  of 
feeling  and  humanity  amongst  the  colonists  themselves,  than  at  present 
introduce  the  amendment  suggested  by  my  Noble  Friend. 

Lord  Suffield. — When  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  voted,  in  the 
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enormous  majority  of  thirty  to  three  or  four,  for  the  continuance  of 
this  revolting  practice,  I  think  it  is  an  absurdity  to  depend  upon  their 
sense  of  humanity  and  good  feeling.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  ray 
proviso  will  be  admitted. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  think  that  my  Noble  Friend's  proviso 
should  come  in  at  the  end,  as  it  has  no  reference  to  the  substance  of 
this  clause. 

The  Dure  of  Wellington.— As  this  is  one  of  those  matters 
which  have  always  been  left  to  the  colonial  legislatures,  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  right  for  us  to  interfere.  I  am  far  from  advocating 
the  practice,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  deal  with  it. 

Lord  Suffield. — That  the  British  Parliament  has  not  interfered 
in  matters  of  this  kind  is  most  true,  and  upon  that  is  founded  one  of 
the  great  objections  to  this  Bill,— namely,  that  the  Parliament,  here, 
has  no  right  whatever  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  colo- 
nies. We  have  determined,  however,  to  interfere,  and  all  that  I  ask 
is,  that  in  the  course  of  that  interference,  the  flogging  of  females  may 
be  prevented.  My  reason  for  making  the  proposition,  now,  is,  that 
the  clause  before  us  relates  to  the  punishment  of  the  negroes,  and  I 
therefore  think  it  the  most  proper  place  for  the  insertion  of  a  proviso 
of  this  description. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  think  it  entirely  misplaced ;  but  I  would 
ask  my  Noble  Friend  what  can  be  the  use  of  inseting  a  proviso 
declaring  that  a  certain  thing  shall  not  be  done,  if  a  penalty  be  not 
enacted  for  doing  it  ? 

Lord  Suffield. — Surely,  we  may  declare  that  to  do  so  aud  so 
shall  not  be  lawful,  and  expect  the  injunction  to  be  obeyed  without 
affixing  a  penalty. 

Lord  Wynford. — For  instance,  I  think  we  may  say  that,  when 
slavery  is  at  an  end,  it  shall  not  be  lawful' to  do  that  which  can  only 
be  done  in  a  state  of  slavery.  In  reference  to  this  subject  of  flogging 
females  in  the  colonies,  I  may  observe,  that  it  is  but  a  very  few  years 
ago  that  the  disgraceful  practice  of  flogging  women  in  this  country 
was  put  an  end  to. 

Earl  Grey.— I  hope  my  Noble  Friend  will  not  persevere  in 
moving  this  amendment.  I  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  at  all  necessary, 
because,  the  moment  that  slavery  ceases  to  exist  in  the  colonies, 
the  punishment  applicable  only  to  the  condition  of  the  slave  will 
cease  also. 

Lord  Suffield. — At  the  Noble  Earl's  request  I  Will  withdraw  the 
amendment,  though  I  confess  I  do  so  reluctantly. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  shall  not  detain  ^your  Lordships  a  moment 
in  describing  the  amendment  which  I  have  to  move.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that,  as  the  clause  now  stands,  some  difficulty  may  arise  in 
the  mode  of  bringing  any  of  the  apprenticed  labourers  who  may 
offend  against  the  provisions  of  the  colonial  laws  to  be  enacted  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act,  to  punishment.  This  is  a  difficulty  which, 
undoubtedly,  ought  to  be  met,  and  I  therefore  propose  to  add  tbe 
following  words  to  the  clause  : — 

"  Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  doth  or  shall 
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extend  to  exempt  any  apprenticed  labourer,  in  any  of  the  said  colo- 
nies, from  the  operation  of  any  law  or  police  regulation  which  it,  or 
shall  be,  in  force  therein,  for  the  prevention  or  punishment  of  any 
offence,  such  law  or  police  regulation  being  in  force  against,  and 
applicable  to,  all  other  persons  of  free  condition/' 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  clause,  as  amended,  ordered 
to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  18 — "  Colonial  Acts  or  Orders  in  Council  not  to  authorize 
any  justices  except  those  having  Special  Commissions  to  act  in  exe- 
cution thereof,  or  to  take  cognizance  of  any  offence  committed  by 
apprenticed  labourer,  or  by  his  or  her  employer  in  such  their  relation 
to  each  other." 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  propose  to  leave  out  of  this  clause,  the 
words  "  to  act  in  execution  thereof,  or."  They  are  rather  obscure  in 
themselves,  and  may  possibly  give  an  effect  to  the  clause  which  is  not 
intended. 

The  words  were  accordingly  struck  out. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. — I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  grounds  of  this  clause.  The  Noble  Earl  will  perhaps  give 
some  explanation  upon  the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — The  object  of  the  clause  is  not  to  prevent  the 
magistrates  taking  cognizance  of  all  the  offences  created  by  this  Act, 
but  ouly  those  particular  offences  which  affect  the  immediate  relation 
between  the  apprentices  and  their  employers.  It  is,  indeed,  designed 
with  a  view  to  avoid  placing  the  masters  who  are  magistrates,  in  an 
embarrassing  situation  by  their  becoming  judges  in  their  own  cause. 
I  believe  the  principle  of  this  clause  is  not  unknown  to  our  laws.  I 
know,  that  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  certain  restrictions  are  placed 
upon  magistrates,  and  there  are  also  restrictions  upon  magistrates  who 
are  brewers,  with  the  regard  to  the  granting  of  licenses  to  public- 
houses.  It  is  acting  upon  the  principle  of  distrust  towards  interested 
parties. 

The  clause,  as  amended,  was  then  agreed  to. 
Clause  19  was  also  agreed  to. 

Clause  20 — "  Apprenticed  labourers  not  to  be  subjected  to  a  pro- 
longation or  renewal  of  their  apprenticeship." 

The  Earl  of  Ripon.— To  this  clause  I  propose  to  add  a  proviso;  it 
will  therefore  be  necessary,  after  the  word  "  whatsoever"  in  the  fifth 
line,  to  insert  the  words  "  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned,"  in  order 
to  meet  that  proviso  at  the  end  of  the  clause.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  if  there  existed  no  power  whatever  of 
prolonging  the  term  of  apprenticeship — in  such  a  case,  for  instance,  as 
where  the  apprentice  shall  have  run  away  and  absented  himself.  As 
the  clause  now  stands,  even  if  the  apprentice  were  to  absent  himself 
for  any,  however  great  a  part  of  the  term,  the  master  would  have  no 
redress.  The  law  of  England,  on  the  contrary,  in  such  a  case  is,  that 
the  term  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  prolonged,  unless  satisfaction  be 
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made  in  money.  The  proviso,  therefore,  which  I  propose  to  add  is  to 
meet  that  case.    It  runs  thus  :— - 

"  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  any  such  Act  of  Assembly  or  Order m 
Council,  may  contain  provisions  for  compelling  any  apprenticed 
labourer  who  shall  wilfully  absent  himself  from  the  service  of  his 
employer,  either  to  serve  his  employer  after  the  expiration  of  h« 
apprenticeship,  for  so  long  a  time  as  he  shall  have  absented  himself, 
or  to  make  satisfaction  to  his  employer  for  the  loss  sustained  by  such 
absence ;  but,  nevertheless,  so  that  such  extra  service  or  compensation 
shall  not  be  compellable  after  the  expiration  of  seven  years  next  after 
the  termination  of  the  apprenticeship  of  such  apprentice.*' 

Lord  Wynford. — Does  the  proviso  include  the  case  of  imprison- 
ment for  crime,  or  does  it  except  the  time  so  lost  by  the  master? 

The  Duke  of  Richmond. — If  the  term  of  imprisonment  were  to  be 
considered  as  time  lost,  for  which  the  apprentice  should  make  compen- 
sation to  the  master,  that  would  be  inflicting  double  punishment  on  tbe 
apprentice.  If  a  man  were  to  be  punished  by  two  months' imprison- 
ment, and  then  to  be  punished  again  by  being  compelled  to  serre  so 
extra  two  months  to  his  master,  that  would  not  be  according  to  the  law 
of  apprenticeship  in  England,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  amendment 
to  introduce  into  the  colonies. 

Lord  Wynford. — I  admit  that  it  would  not  be  according  to  the 
law  of  England  ;  but  it  is  a  case  in  which  the  master  is  deprived  of  the 
labour  of  his  apprentice,  and  for  which  he  ought,  therefore,  in  some 
way  to  be  compensated, 

Lord  Suffield. — Supposing  the  apprentice  should  be  bound  over 
to  appear  as  a  witness  at  a  trial,  and  be  obliged  to  travel  some  dis- 
tance to  attend  the  Court,  he  may,  in  that  case,  be  looked  upon  a* 
being  absent  from  the  service  of  his  master,  and  yet  it  would  be  s 
great  hardship  to  compel  him  to  serve  extra  time  on  that  account. 

Lord  Wynford. — I  confine  my  observation  to  the  case  where  the 
apprentice  has  himself  committed  a  crime ;  and  not  to  such  a  case  as 
that  supposed  by  the  Noble  Lord.  My  argument  is,  that  an  apprentice 
who  commits  a  crime,  and  is  imprisoned  for  it,  is  absent  from  his 
master's  service  by  his  own  act,  and  that  the  imprisonment  is  no 
compensation  to  the  master  for  the  loss  of  the  apprentice's  labour 
during  the  term  of  his  imprisonment. 

Lord  Suffield. — Suppose  some  words  were  to  be  introduced  to 
exempt  the  apprentice  from  extra  labour  in  cases  where  he  was 
compelled  to  be  absent  ? 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — If  he  absents  himself  the  term  must  be  pro- 
longed, or  compensation  made ;  but  if  he  is  enforced  to  be  absent, 
nobody  can  say  that  he  absents  himself,  and  therefore  this  clause 
would  not  be  applicable  to  such  a  case. 

The  words  "  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned,''  were  then  inserted ; 
the  proviso  agreed  to,  and  the  clause  as  amended  ordered  to  sum! 
part  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  21 — "  Slaves  not  to  be  compelled  to  work  on  Sundays,  nor 
prevented  from  attending  religious  worship  anywhere  on  Sundays.* 
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The  Earl  of  Ripon.— It  is  very  important  that  it  should  be  enacted 
that  the  apprentice  should  not  be  compelled  to  labour  on  the  Sunday; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  an  amendment  in  this  clause,  in  order 
to  guard  against  the  possible  inconvenience  which  a  strict  construction 
of  the  clause  might  produce;  because  there  are  certain  things  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  be  done  on  Sundays.  I  therefore  propose  to 
insert,  after  the  words  "  not  be  compellable  to  labour  on  Sundays," 
these  words — "  except  in  works  of  necessity  or  in  domestic  services." 
It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  can  be  any  objection  in  principle 
to  the  insertion  of  words  of  that  kind;  and,  without  them,  parties 
would  be  exposed  to  inconveniences  which  were  never  intended 
to  exist. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington.— I  would  suggest  that  the  words  "  or 
in  tending  of  cattle  "  be  added. 

The  Karl  of  Ripon. — I  see  no  objection  to  adopt  the  words  pro- 
posed by  the  Noble  Duke. 

Viscount  St.  Vincent. — There  is  occasion  for  persons  being  em- 
ployed to  protect  property  on  Sundays  :  that  case  ought  also  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  exception. 

H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. — Let  the  words  "  or  in  the 
protection  of  property,"  be  added. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon.— The  amendment,  then,  will  run  thus — 
"  except  in  works  of  necessity,  or  in  domestic  services,  or  in  the 
protection  of  property,  or  in  tending  of  cattle." 

The  words  were  inserted  ;  and  the  clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  22. — "  By  colonial  laws,  the  apprenticed  labourers  may  be 
exempted  from  or  disqualified  for  certain  military  or  civil  services 
and  franchises  during  the  continuance  of  their  apprenticeship,  but 
no  longer." 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  have  to  propose  the  insertion  of  the  words 
"  and  be  exempted  from  being  arrested  or  imprisoned  for  debt."  The 
object  is  to  prevent  any  collusion  between  the  apprentice  and  a  third 
party,  by  which  the  master  may  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  his 
labourer.  The  apprentice  might  incur  debts  for  which  he  might  be 
arrested,  and  by  that  process  might  abstract  himself  from  his  master's 
service.  I  therefore  move  that  these  words  be  inserted  after  the  word 
•«  colonies,"  in  the  6th  line. 

Agreed  to. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon.— I  now  move  that  these  words  be  added  at 
the  end  of  the  clause;—"  or  for  exempting  them  during  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  apprenticeships  from  being  arrested  or  imprisoned 
for  debt.'* 

Agreed  to. 

Lord  SUf field. — In  the  East  Indies  it  was  found  when  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  natives  was  desired,  that  the  allowing 
them  to  serve  the  office  of  jurors  was  attended  with  the  most  essential 
improvement  of  their  character.  There  is  good  evidence,  that  imme- 
diately after  the  declaration  was  made  that  children  born  after  a  certain 
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time — namely,  1816, — should  be  admitted  to  serve  the  office  of 
jurors,  a  most  remarkable  improvement  took  place  in  the  character 
of  that  part  of  the  population.  I  therefore  move  as  an  amend  meat, 
that  after  the  words  "political  franchise/'  the  words  "except  the 
office  of  juryman,  constable,  or  other  office  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,"  be  inserted. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Noble  Lord, 
admits  of  very  grave  doubts.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  trial  by 
jury  was  introduced  into  the  island  of  Ceylon,  with  great  advantage; 
but  the  right  of  serving  as  jurymen  was  not  given  to  the  native  popu- 
lation whilst  they  were  in  the  condition  of  slaves.  In  that  island 
there  existed  no  intermediate  state  between  absolute  slavery  aoti 
entire  freedom.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  apprenticeships*  If  we 
were  to  allow  these  apprentices  to  serve  on  juries,  or  to  act  as  con- 
stables, or  watchmen,  it  might  inconveniently  interfere  with  tb«  doty 
that  it  is  intended  they  should  owe  to  their  employers.  These 
extraneous  duties  have  nothing,  whatever,  to  do  with  their  situatioa 
as  apprentices.  I  should  think  it  would  be  better  not  to  impose 
upon  them  these  duties  until  they  become  entirely  free  and  fit  to  dis- 
charge them. 

Loan  Suffield.*— I  will  not  press  the  amendment ;  at  the  sam? 
time,  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  we  set  out  in  this  Bill  by  de- 
claring that  these  persons  are  free ;  and  if  I  were  to  say  they  were 
slaves,  Noble  Lords  would  rise  and  say — "  No,  they  are  not,  they  are 
free  labourers/'  Your  object  in  establishing  apprenticeships  is,  iii  a 
great  degree,  to  improve  the  character  of  the  negroes,  and  to  fit  them 
for  the  complete  enjoyment  of  liberty.  Then,  I  say,  why  not  adopt 
that  which  has  been  proved  in  other  cases  to  be  effectual  in  im- 
proving their  moral  and  social  character  ? 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  anomaly  than 
that  an  apprentice,  in  the  character  of  a  constable,  should  be  at 
liberty  to  apprehend  his  master. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

On  the  proviso,  exempting  the  negro  from  military  service,  or 
service  of  a  civil  nature,  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
his  apprenticeship, — 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,— The  objection  to  this  clause 
is  to  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
colonial  legislative  assemblies  shall  exempt  their  apprenticed  negroes 
from  serving  as  soldiers,  and  also  that  they  shall  not  give  them  ch  il 
power  in  the  colonies,  until  the  period  of  apprenticeship  has  ex- 
pired;  and  the  proviso  is  "  but  no  longer/' — that  is  to  say,  that 
these  colonial  assemblies  shall  not  prevent  these  persons  being 
soldiers  hereafter,  or  from  being  invested  with  civil  authority.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  subject  of  very  considerable  difficulty, 
and  that  this  clause  will  only  increase  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
colonial  assemblies  are  placed.  I  will  not  attempt  to  state  what 
may  be  the  situation  of  these  persons  hereafter;  but  it  is  clear, 
on  the  slightest  consideration,  that  this  clause  excites  expectations 
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which  never  can,  in  any  degree,  be  realized  without  endangering; 
the  safety  of  the  colonies.  The  clause  is  not  only  quite  use- 
less, as  far  as  regards  carrying  the  object  of  the  Bill  into  effect, 
but  it  is  also  in  the  highest  degree  mischievous.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica,  or  any 
other  colony,  can  confer  any  of  these  privileges  on  the  apprentices, 
as  long  as  they  are  in  that  situation  5  and  not  only  is  it  declared, 
most  unnecessarily  as  I  contend,  that  this  shall  not  be  done,  but 
the  clause  goes  on  to  excite  expectations  that  after  the  period  of 
apprenticeship  all  these  privileges  will  be  conferred.  I  am  sure 
that  this  clause  will  excite  the  greatest  alarm  in  the  minds  of  all 
persons  interested  in  the  colonies  :  under  these  circumstances,  I 
shall  move  that  this  clause  be  struck  out. 

Viscount  St.  Vincent. — I  am  quite  certain  if  this  clause  is  as- 
sented to  in  its  present  shape,  that  it  will  produce  more  mischief 
than  any  other  in  the  Bill  j  for  if  the  negro  population,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  use 
of  arms,  the  time  may  come  when  they  not  only  will  retain  them,  but 
use  them  against  the  whole  population. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — The  reason  why  this  clause  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Bill  is  simply  this— by  the  existing  colonial  laws, 
persons  ceasing  to  be  slaves  may  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  the 
militia,  and  this  is  to  allow  the  local  legislatures  to  exempt  the  ap- 
prenticed labourers  from  the  performance  of  certain  military  and  civil 
duties.  At  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  apprenticeship  of  course 
they  will  be  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies.  The  Noble  Duke  will  recollect  that  this  has  long  been  the 
opinion  of  Parliament,  and  the  resolution  of  1823  declares  that  the 
object  of  Parliament  is  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slave 
population  of  the  colonies,  with  a  view  to  a  perfect  equality  of  civil 
rights.  I  think  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  exclude  the  negro  population  from  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights 
and  privileges  when  they  become  free. 

Lord  Wynford. — I  view  this  clause  with  very  considerable 
alarm.  I  do  not  see  what  possible  good  can  follow  from  it,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  much  mischief  must  result  from  it.  The  object 
of  the  clause  ostensibly  is,  to  prevent  the  apprentices  serving  in  the 
army  j  for  by  the  present  law,  in  the  colonies  apprentices  may  be 
called  upon  to  serve  in  the  militia.  The  colonial  assemblies  however 
have  the  power,  now,  to  prevent  these  slave-apprentices  serving 
in  the  militia,  without  this  clause  ;  but  then  the  clause  goes  on  to 
restrain  the  colonial  legislatures  from  preventing  these  persons, 
when  they  are  entirely  manumitted,  from  serving  in  the  militia. 
The  Noble  Earl  says  that  they  are  to  be  admitted  to  all  civil  rights 
and  placed  in  the  same  situation  as  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
in  the  West  India  colonies.  I  cannot  think  that  it  would  be  any 
restriction  on  their  civil  rights  if  the  colonial  assemblies,  for  the 
safety  of  the  whole  community,  determined  that  arms  should  not 
be  put  into  their  hands.  These  persons,  when  they  are  set  free, 
would  naturally  expect  from  this  clause  that  the  colonial  legislatures 
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have  no  right  to  withhold  arms  from  them.  In  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica, alone,  there  are  80,000  who  would  be  in  this  situation  ;  and 
if  they  were  to  have  arms  in  their  hands  immediately  they  were 
sent  for,  I  am  sure  no  one  can  say  that  the  whole  population  would 
be  in  a  state  of  safety.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  before  these 
persons  are  intrusted  with  arms,  that  there  should  be  some  evidence 
that  there  is  no  probability  of  their  making  an  improper  use  of  them. 
I  think  that  the  whole  clause  is  extremely  objectionable,  and,  above 
all,  the  proviso,  to  which  various  interpretations  may  be  attached. 
During  the  period  of  their  apprenticeship,  it  is  perfectly  clear  thai 
it  is  impossible  that  tbey  should  be  allowed  to  serve  in  tbe  army  ; 
and  for  the  safety  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  what  it 
hereafter  to  be  done  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  tbe  colonial 
legislatures. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  British  Par- 
liament should  declare  that  the  apprenticed  negroes  shall  not  serve 
in  the  militia.  I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  clause  by  which  it  caa 
be  inferred  that  the  local  legislatures  shall  not  prevent  the  liberated 
negroes  serving  in  the  army.  1  am  anxious  to  leave  as  much  of  tbe 
details  as  possible  to  the  colonial  assemblies,  and  I  certainly  have 
no  wish  to  restrain  them  from  preventing  the  negroes  serving  in  tbe 
militia. 

Viscount  St.  Vincent. — The  words  *'  no  longer"  appear  torae 
to  make  this  clause  most  objectionable.  By  the  simple  interpre- 
tation of  it,  90,000  of  the  black  population  of  Jamaica  will  be  placed 
in  a  situation  of  carrying  arms.  The  white  population  of  the  island 
may  be  30,000.  Now,  I  ask,  what  probability  there  is  of  maintaining 
possession  of  this  colony,  if  there  is  such  a  disparity  in  force  uetweet 
the  white  and  black  population  ? 

Lord  Suffield. — I  really  see  no  ground  for  alarm,  even  if  tbe 
negro  population  were  allowed  to  carry  arras.  They  are  notoriously 
loyal,  and  all  the  evidence  that  we  have,  shews  that  they  bear  alle- 
giance to  the  Throne,  and  are  attached  in  the  strongest  manner  te 
this  country. 

The  Di  ke  of  Richmond — If  I  understand  rightly,  there  will  be 
no  objection  to  the  clause  if  the  words  "  no  longer  '*  are  struck  oat. 

Lord  Wynford. — I  should  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  striking 
out  those  words.  I  think  that  it  is  desirable,  for  the  security  of  tbe 
white  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  tc 
the  power  of  the  local  legislatures  :  on  that  account  the  whole  clan* 
should  be  left  out. 

Tbe  Duke  of  Wellington. — 1  beg  your  Lordships  to  consider 
what  will  be  the  situation  of  the  white  population  iu  the  colonic* 
if  the  liberated  negroes  are  entitled  to  carry  arms,  or  if  the* 
suppose,  as  they  reasonably  might  from  the  words  of  this  claw*, 
that  the  British  Parliament  has  directed  that  they  shall  be  armed, 
and  the  local  legislatures  pass  laws  to  prevent  this.  The  NoWe 
Earl  says,  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  impose 
any  restriction  upon  the  local  legislatures  j  but  this  proviso  bold* 
out  positive  expectations  to  the  freed  negroes  that  they  shall  be  ad 
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mitted  to  all  civil  and  military  offices.  We  must  act  in  accordance 
with  common  sense  in  framing  a  clause  of  tbis  important  nature  j  for 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  that  a  single  white  inhabitant  of  any 
description  should  remain  in  the  island  in  the  possession  of  property, 
if  the  black  labourers  are  to  be  admitted  to  be  armed,  and  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  civil  and  military  offices.  All  that  I  desire  is,  to  see  the 
measure  carried  into  effect  in  the  best  way ;  I,  therefore,  recommend, 
to  prevent  any  misapprehension,  that  the  clause  be  struck  out  j  or 
that,  at  any  rate,  great  alterations  be  made  in  it.  If  you  intend  that 
Jamaica  shall  remain  a  white  settlement,  the  black  labourers  must 
not  beloog  to  the  militia. 

Lord  Plunket. — If  the  words  "  no  longer"  were  struck  out,  the 
objections  of  the  Noble  Duke  would  be  got  rid  of ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  object  the  Noble  Duke  has  in  view  would  not  be  gained  by 
striking  out  the  clause,  for  there  must  be  some  positive  enactment  in 
the  Bill  to  exclude  the  apprenticed  labourers  from  serving  in  the 
militia.  Jt  appears  to  me  that  Noble  Lords  are  confounding  a  state 
of  society  in  which  a  system  of  slavery  exists  with  a  society  in  which 
all  are  freemen.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  striking  out  the  words 
"  no  longer/'  if  that  would  meet  the  views  of  the  Noble  Duke. 

The  Dure  of  Wellington. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  Jamaica  has  now  the  right  of  legislating  on  this  subject : 
it  may  enact  at  this  moment  that  manumitted  negroes  shall  not 
serve  in  the  militia  of  the  island.  Indeed,  I  think  it  very  probable 
that  the  colonial  legislatures  will  enact  laws  to  prohibit  the  negroes 
serving  in  the  militia  ;  but  this  clause  holds  out  that  the  Parliament 
of  England  contemplates  that  these  legislatures  shall  not  have  the 
right  of  excluding  them.  It  may  appear  very  right  to  tell  the 
negroes  that  they  shall  not  serve  in  the  militia  during  the  period  of 
their  apprenticeship ;  but  the  inference  they  will  draw  from  this  is, 
that  they  are  to  be  intrusted  with  arms  immediately  after  that  period* 
The  first  part  of  the  clause  is  perfectly  useless,  and  may  be  mis- 
chievous ;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  clause  is  most  objectionable, 
and  will,  if  assented  to,  occasion  great  evil. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond. — It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  words 
"  no  longer"  were  struck  out,  the  clause  would  not  be  liable  to 
objection.  Immediately  this  measure  comes  into  effect  every  negro 
would  be  eligible  to  serve  in  the  militia,  and  this  clause  leaves  it  to 
the  local  legislatures  to  say  what  shall  be  done.  It  will  be  left  to  the 
local  legislatures  to  say  whether  the  liberated  negroes  shall  or  shall 
not  serve  after  the  term  of  their  apprenticeship  has  expired. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. — I  readily  admit  that  striking  out 
these  words  would  materially  improve  the  clause  ;  but  as  the  other 
part  of  the  clause  may  raise  jealous  feelings  in  the  colonial  legis- 
latures, I  hope  that  it  will  be  left  out  altogether. 

Lord  Wynford.— The  clause  mav  do  much  mischief,  and  it 
cannot,  by  any  possibility,  do  any  good.  I,  therefore,  implore  your 
Lordships,  out  of  regard  to  the  consequences,  not  to  pass  it,  at  any 
rate,  in  its  present  shape.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  clause  should 
be  passed  authorizing  the  colonial  assemblies  to  exclude  these 
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persons  from  the  militia,  as  they  have  the  power  already.  If  it  be 
agreed  to,  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  will  be  placed  in  a 
most  embarrassing  situation.  The  circumstance  mentioned  by  the 
Noble  Baron  opposite  makes  this  clause  the  more  dangerous,— 
namely,  that  these  persons  are  emerging  from  a  state  of  slavery 
into  a  state  of  freedom.  I  think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  they 
will,  immediately  on  their  becoming  free,  be  adapted  to  every  situa- 
tion, or  that  they  can  safely  be  intrusted  with  arms.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  they  will  at  once  lose  their  former  character  as  slaves, 
although  the  restrictions  may  be  removed  from  them.  I  trust  the 
time  will  come  when  they  can  be  safely  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  and  when  it  will 
no  longer  be  necessary  to  exclude  them  from  any  offices. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — It  appears  to  me  that  the  object  of  the 
clause  has  been  completely  misunderstood  by  Noble  Lords  opposite. 
Suppose  the  words  "  no  longer  *  to  be  left  out,  it  is  said  that  the 
clause  would  then  be  superfluous  j  now,  I  think  I  can  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  your  Lordships,  that  this  will  not  be  the  case.  If  the 
Noble  Duke  and  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  will  look  to  the  13th 
clanse,  they  will  see  that  it  provides  for  the  absolute  freedom  of  the 
negro ;  and  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  they  shall  be  manu- 
mitted, and  eligible  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
now  possessed  by  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  save  acd 
except  as  this  Act  provides  to  the  contrary.  Now,  unless  there  be 
a  clause  like  the  present,  it  might  be  thought  by  the  persons  chiefly 
affected  by  the  Bill,  that  the  local  legislatures  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  state  of  perfect  freedom  in  which  they  are  to  be 
placed,  or  to  exclude  them  from  any  situation.  I  think  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  power  of  the  local  legislatures  on  this 
subject  should  be  placed  beyond  all  doubt.  It  might  be  supposed 
by  the  liberated  negroes,  that  the  power  said  to  be  vested  in  the  local 
legislatures  was  contrary  to  the  direct  provisions  of  the  Act,  were  it 
not  for  some  clause  of  this  nature,  and,  therefore  it  is,  that  I  say  that 
it  is  necessary.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  striking  out  the  words 
*'  no  longer,"  and  if  they  are  left  out,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  can 
be  no  misconception  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  clause. 

Lord  Wynford. — I  am  sure  that  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend 
will  not  say  that  there  is  anything  in  this  Bill  which  will  prevent 
the  local  legislatures  doing  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. There  is  no  provision  in  this  Bill  which  says  they  shall  not 
make  laws  for  the  protection  of  their  property,  or  for  exempting 
certain  persons  from  filling  certain  offices  in  the  colonies.  The  co~ 
lonists  would  be  perfectly  aware  of  the  danger  of  intrusting  the 
liberated  negroes  with  arms,  and  of  instructing  the  negroes  in  the 
use  of  them  j  for  if  they  once  have  them  they  may  determine  to 
keep  possession  of  them.  I  contend,  then,  that  the  present  clause 
is  unnecessary  for  either  control  or  instruction  ;  and  the  local  legis- 
latures will  be  enabled  to  frame  measures  much  better  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  colonies  than  any  we  can  suggest.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  proper  for  one  legislature  to  lecture  another.    We  should 
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leave  the  West  India  legislatures  to  pursue  that  course  which  we 
consider  the  best  adapted  to  the  situations  in  which  the  various 
colonies  are 

The  Earl  of  Ripon.— If  this  clause  is  struck  out,  it  will  occasion 
great  embarrassment.  All  the  governors  of  the  colonies  are  com- 
manded to  refuse  the  Royal  Assent  to  Acts  repugnant  to  the  sense  of 
this  Bill,  or  indeed  to  any  law  passed  in  England  relating  to  the 
colonies  j  and  if  any  such  law  should  pass,  it  is  competent  for  the 
King,  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  disallow  it.  Is  it  not, 
then,  better  to  guard  against  any  misconception  arising  on  this  point  ? 
I  am  sure  that  the  mere  suspicion  of  the  Royal  Assent  being  refused 
to  any  legislative  Act  of  the  nature  alluded  to  in  this  clause,  is  cal- 
culated to  excite  a  great  deal  of  alarm. 

Lord  Wynford.— I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  his  Majesty  in  Coun- 
cil should  assent  to  every  Act  of  the  West  India  legislatures,  but  I  am 
sure  the  Noble  Lords  opposite  would  do  the  greatest  possible  injury 
to  the  colonies,  if  they  advised  his  Majesty  to  withhold  his  assent 
from  any  measures  such  as  those  contemplated  in  this  clause. 

Their  Lordships  then  divided — 

For  the  clause   31 

Against  it   11 

Majority  for  the  clause  20 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — There  is  no  chance  of  our  getting 
through  the  Bill  to-night,  or  to-morrow  night,  seeing  that  my  Noble 
and  Learned  Friend  says  it  would  take  a  whole  month,  and  I  know 
my  Noble  Friend's  powers  of  delay. 

Lord  Wynford. — I  did  not  say  it  would  take  a  month  j  but  I  do 
say  that  it  ought  to  take  more. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury.— I  think  it  would  be  better  to  defer 
the  further  proceeding  with  the  Bill  until  Friday. 

The  Earl  of  Gosford. — I  come  here,  and  remain  here,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  do  my  duty  j  and  it  is  most  desirable,  looking 
to  the  advanced  period  of  the  Session,  that  Noble  Lords  should  get 
back  to  their  respective  country  residences.  I  think  there  are  other 
measures  which  require  immediate  consideration;  and  as  we  all 
know  the  Session  is  drawing  to  a  close,  I  say  it  is  impossible  to  go 
on  in  this  sort  of  manner,  when  every  impediment  is  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  progress  of  public  business. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. — I  must  beg  an  explanation  of  the 
Noble  Earl ;  he  insinuates  that  I  throw  every  impediment  in  the  way 
of  public  business.  Now  I  do  believe  no  one  does  so  less  than  my- 
self- I  never  trouble  your  Lordships  to  listen  to  me  for  four  hours 
in  a  speech,  and  two  hours  in  a  reply,  on  a  question  of  Scotch  law  ; 
and  if  Noble  Lords  would  not  turn  their  attention,  in  their  speeches, 
to  subjects  that  are  not  before  the  House,  we  should  not  be  detained 
so  long  as  we  are.  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  remaining  in  town  solely 
on  account  of  my  Parliamentary  duties  ;  on  that  account  alone.  I 
therefore  am  quite  as  much  interested  in  getting  into  the  country 
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as  any  Noble  Lord  can  be.  I  really  do  not  see  why  the  Noble  Earl 
should  put  the  charge  upon  me,  of  throwing  impediments  in  the  way 
of  public  business.  It  may  suit  his  Majesty's  Government,  it  may 
suit  other  Noble  Lords,  to  hurry  business  through  this  House, — but  I 
shall  not  be  a  consenting  party  to  such  an  arrangement. 

The  Earl  of  Gospord. — I  never  will  consent  to  admit  that  any. 
thing  which  has  fell  from  me,  has  indicated  a  wish,  on  my  part,  to  hurry 
the  business  of  this  House.  I  am  as  anxious  that  every  subject 
should  receive  the  fullest  consideration  as  any  Noble  Lord  can  be.  I 
have  never  detained  the  House  four  hours  on  a  speech,  neither  do  I 
know  to  whom  the  Noble  Marquis  refers ;  perhaps  to  himself,  but 
certainly  not  to  me.  All  I  say  is,  that  some  progress  must  be  made 
in  the  business  of  this  House;,  and  if  we  do  not  go  on  with  it  with- 
out delay,  we  shall  be  doing  injustice  to  the  country  as  well  as  to 
ourselves. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond. — Noble  Lords  must  be  very  well  aware 
that  the  Government  have  no  intention  of  hurrying  this  or  any  other 
Bill  through  the  House. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — I  have  no  objection  to  withdraw  my 
opposition ;  but  I  only  consent  to  do  so  on  this  understanding— that 
Noble  Lords  will  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  if  I  should  move  that  we  sit 
in  the  morning,  after  to-morrow,  if  need  be  that  we  should  do  so. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — 1  certainly  shall  object  to  morning 
meetings,  unless  they  shall  be  proved  to  be  absolutely  necessary  ;  for 
I  cannot  sit  in  this  House  longer  than  I  am  at  present  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  Besides,  at  the  end,  or  nearly  so,  of  a  Session  of  Parliament, 
there  are  so  many  Bills  brought  up,  and  those  upon  most  important 
subjects,  that  they  require  my  whole  attention  throughout  the  day,  in 
order  to  make  myself  master  of  them.  They  also  require  the  consider- 
ation of  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  to  which  they  refer,  as  well 
as  of  the  measures  themselves,  in  order  to  form  a  proper  judgment 
upon  them.  I  must  say,  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  time  for 
considering  the  measures  that  come  before  us,  at  the  present  period 
of  the  Session,  if  we  were  to  be  called  upon  to  sit  in  the  morning, 
and  again  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  1  ask  Noble  Lords  to  look 
at  the  number  of  Bills  on  the  Table,  which  require  our  most  anxious 
consideration  ? 

The  Earl  of  Gospord. — 1  should  like  to  know  how  long  those 
Bills  have  been  pending. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.— I  said  I  should  move  that  the  House 
should  sit  in  the  morning  if  need  be,  because  I  apprehend  we  cannot 
prolong  the  Session  without  producing  great  inconvenience,  as  well  as 
serious  injury,  to  the  country ;  since  it  is  positively  necessary  that 
Noble  Lords  should  visit  those  parts  of  the  country  with  which  they 
are  more  particularly  connected.  I  admit  that  the  time  of  the  Noble 
Duke  and  other  Noble  Lords  is  well  occupied,  during  the  morning,  in 
considering  the  Bills  that  are  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  evening. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  only  one  of  degree.  All  I  say  is,  that  the 
House  should  sit  at  twelve  o'clock  if  necessary  :  and  Noble  Lords  will 
bear  in  mind  that  there  are  several  Members  of  this,  and  many  of  the 
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other  House  of  Parliament,  who  have  their  mornings  fully  occupied  ; 
and  one  Member  of  that  House,  who  constantly  or  nearly  so,  during 
the  present  Session,  has  sat  from  twelve  to  three,  and  taken  the  Chair 
again  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  yet  these  Noble  and  Learned 
Lords  and  Honourable  and  Learned  Members,  are  enabled  to  find  time 
for  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  that  are  to  come  before  them.  If 
we  sit  in  the  morning,  will  it  not  be  the  means  of  expediting  the  busi- 
ness that  would  otherwise  stand  for  the  evening  r — and  in  order  to 
enable  the  Noble  Duke  and  other  Noble  Lords  to  consider  the  Bills 
that  are  to  come  before  them,  it  will  only  be  requisite  for  them  to 
abandon  for  a  few  days  their  habit  of  riding  in  a  morning — in  which 
I  know  many  Honourable  Members  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
and  several  Noble  and  Learned  Lords  of  this  House,  have  indulged, 
for  the  last  six  or  seven  months. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — The  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  has 
referred  to  the  practice  pursued  this  Session  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  has  mentioned  iu  particular  the  case  of  the  Speaker ;  and 
certainly  it  is  matter  of  wonder  how  that  Right  Honourable  and 
Learned  Gentleman  does  go  through  the  severe  task  imposed  upon 
him.  I  do  not  think,  however,  we  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  this  respect,  because  there 
is  a  most  important  difference  between  the  two  cases.  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  forty  or  fifty  Members  may  attend  in  the  morning  to 
transact  any  particular  business,  and  the  same  number,  but  not  the 
same,  or  all  the  same  individuals,  may  attend  at  night.  But  all  the 
Noble  Lords  who  are  remaining  in  town  are  here  every  evening,  and 
at  a  period  of  the  Session  when  we  ought  not  to  be  here,  if  the  Bills 
that  are  to  come  before  us  were  sent  up  in  proper  time  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  are  now  forty-six  Bills  on  your  Lordships' Table 
that  require  the  most  serious  consideration,  and  many  of  which  the 
House  of  Commons  have  had  before  them  for  months. 

The  House  then  resumed ;  and  was  ordered  to  be  in  Committee 
again  to-morrow. 

Adjourned. 

i 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

ADJOURNED  DEBATE  IN  COMMITTEE. 

Thursday,  August  15. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  Committee  on  this  Bill. 

Clauses  24  to  32  inclusive  were  agreed  to  without  comment. 

On  Clause  33 — "  which  provides  for  Commissioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  distributing  the  compensation  provided  by  this  Act," 
being  put, 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said, — We  have  now  arrived  at  a 
part  of  the  Bill  to  which  I  certainly  entertain  very  strong  objections. 
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On  a  former  occasion  I  expressed  an  opinion,  that  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  distribute  the  compensation-money  was  neither  the 
most  just  nor  the  most  eligible  that  could  be  adopted.    That  opinion 
remains  unchanged.    I  still  contend  that  the  compensation  pven  to 
the  different  colonies  ought  to  be  regulated,  not  by  the  value,  but 
by  the  number  of  the  slaves  in  each.    The  amendment  which  I 
should  propose  would  be,  to  leave  out  all  the  clauses  from  33  to  45 
inclusive,  allowing  clause  44  to  remain  ;  and  in  their  place  to  insert 
two  new  clauses  to  the  following  effect:  —  first,  that  the  number 
of  slaves  belonging  to  or  settled  in  each  of  the  nineteen  settle- 
roents  or  colonies  should  be  ascertained  according  to  the  Returns 
made  at  the  Registration  Office,  and  that  the  compensation  sum  of 
20,000,000/.  should  be  divided  into  nineteen  different  shares,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  slaves  in  each  colony  or  settlement  —and 
secondly,  that  the  local  legislatures  should  be  desired  to  make  other 
such  provisions  and  regulations  for  dividing,  in  proper  proportions, 
the  said  sum  of  20,000,000/.,  amoug  the  persons  thereto  entitled,  as 
should  be  according  to  the  laws  of  the  different  colonies. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  am  ready  to  admit  that  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  a  very  simple  course  to  divide  the  com  pen  sat  ion -money  among 
the  planters,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  slaves  each  may 
possess,  without  paying  any  consideration  to  their  value  .  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  Noble  Duke  in  thinking  that  that  would  be  a 
just  course.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  would  lead  to  the  greatest 
possible  injustice.  The  climate,  and  other  circumstances  peculiar 
to  Demerara,  give  the  slaves  in  that  colony  a  greater  value  than 
attaches  to  slaves  in  other  colonies  less  favourably  situated  ;  and  I 
cannot  see  any  reason  why  the  owners  of  slaves  there  should  not 
have  compensation  granted  them  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
slaves.  In  the  Bahamas,  the  average  value  of  the  slaves  does  not 
exceed  18/.  per  head,  whereas  in  Demerara  it  is  as  high  as  70/.  or 
80/. ;  and  the  purposes  to  which  slave-labour  is  employed  in  these 
two  settlements  is  totally  different.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be 
more  unjust  than  to  apply  a  universal  principle  of  compensation, 
founded  solely  on  the  numerical  amount  of  the  slaves,  to  all  the 
West  India  islands;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  a  more  equitable  mode 
of  compensation  could  not  be  adopted  than  that  which  is  established 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Bill — namely,  to  take  the  number  of  slaves 
in  each  island,  and  give  the  compensation  according  to  the  average 
sale  price  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  I  confess  that,  if  the  Noble 
Duke's  amendment  should  be  adopted,  I  should  be  very  apprehensive 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  greatest  possible  confusion  and  delay  ;  for 
as  the  amendment  declares  that  the  distribution  of  the  compensation- 
money  should  take  place  according  to  the  laws  of  the  different  colo- 
nies, it  would  be  competent  for  any  person,  who  might  think  that 
distribution  unjust,  to  come  before  the  Privy  Council,  by  appeal, 
against  the  decision  of  any  court  in  the  colonies. 

Lord  Wynford. — I  think  the  mode  of  compensation  pointed 
out  by  the  Noble  Duke's  amendment  so  simple,  that  no  ground  for 
appeals  could  be  occasioned  by  it.    Compensation  ought  not  to  bt 
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given  according  to  the  value  of  the  slave,  but  to  the  injury  which 
the  master  receives  by  having  the  slave  taken  from  him.  The  plan 
proposed  by  the  Bill  is  certainly  calculated  to  increase  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown  ;  but  if  it  be  intended  to  pass  it  into  a  law,  I  would 
advise  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  prepare  Counsel  as  well  as  Com- 
missioners for  the  colonies  ;  for  I  am  confident  that  it  will  occasion 
litigation  almost  interminable.  I,  therefore,  hope  that  the  Noble 
Duke's  amendment  will  be  acceded  to. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.— Two  questions  are  raised  by  the  pro- 
position of  the  Noble  Duke  one  relating  to  the  general  principle 
on  which  compensation  ought  to  be  made  j  and  the  other,  to  the 
machinery  by  which  the  distribution  of  the  fund  should  be  made. 
With  respect  to  the  first  poiut,  the  difference  between  us  and  the 
Noble  Duke  amounts  to  this : — that  we  go  on  the  principle  of 
apportioning  the  compensation-money  to  the  colonies,  not  according 
to  the  number  of  the  slaves,  but  according  to  their  value ;  and  the 
Noble  Duke  desires  to  apportion  that  sum  simply  according  to  the 
result  of  the  last  census.  I  still  remain  of  the  opinion  which  I 
expressed  on  the  reading  of  the  Bill,  that  the  former  of  these  two 
modes  is  the  preferable.  The  object  of  the  Bill  is,  to  give  compen- 
sation to  individuals  in  something  like  a  proportion  to  that  which  is 
to  be  taken  away  from  them  ;  and  therefore  the  indemnity  ought  to 
have  some  relation  to  the  value  of  the  slaves.  The  Noble  Duke's 
plan  would  give  to  Jamaica,  which  contains  three  times  as  many 
slaves  as  Demerara,  three  times  as  much  compensation-money, 
though  the  value  of  the  slaves  in  Demerara  is  not  one-third,  but 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica.  The  amendment 
of  the  Noble  Duke  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  value 
of  the  slaves  in  all  the  West  Indian  islands  is  the  same ;  whereas, 
it  is  incontestably  true  that  the  value  of  slaves  in  Demerara  is 
greater  than  the  value  of  slaves  in  Jamaica,  very  nearly  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  to  one.  Would  it,  then,  be  just  or  equitable  to  give 
to  Jamaica  the  full  value,  if  not  more  than  the  full  value,  of  the 
slaves  settled  in  that  island ;  while  to  Demerara,  from  which  we 
take  in  the  proportion  of  4,000,000/.,  we  give  only  1,000,000/.  in 
return  ?  But  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  says  that  it  is  not  fair 
to  estimate  compensation  according  to  the  value  of  the  slaves  j  but, 
according  to  the  injury  which  the  planter  may  receive  from  having 
his  slaves  abstracted  from  him,  and  the  value  of  his  land  con- 
sequently diminished.  My  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  supposes  that 
the  loss  to  the  proprietor  does  not  so  much  depend  on  the  loss  of 
his  slaves,  as  in  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  his  land,  which  he 
cannot  cultivate  without  the  assistance  of  his  slaves.  Now  reason- 
ing A  priori,  I  should  expect  to  find  that  in  those  colonies  where  the 
value  of  the  slaves  is  highest,  the  value  of  the  land  would  be  the 
greatest ;  but  how  stands  the  fact  d  posteriori '?  Is  it  not  the  case, 
that  the  value  of  land  in  Demerara  is  greater  than  the  value  of  land 
in  Jamaica  ?  And  yet  the  Noble  Duke  proposes  to  give  the  pro- 
prietor in  the  latter  colony  the  same  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
his  slave,  as  the  proprietor  in  the  former  colony ;  though  the  loss 
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sustained  by  the  one  would  not  at  all  be  equal  to  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  other.  I  confess  that  my  objections  are  equally  strong  with 
respect  to  the  machinery  by  which  the  Noble  Duke  proposes  to  carry 
his  principle  into  operation.  So  little  chance,  indeed,  would  there 
be  of  these  claims  being  determined  with  anything  like  precision — 
anything  like  distinctness — anything  like  a  risk  on  the  part  of  the 
lawyers,  of  their  ever  coming  to  an  end— anything  like  a  hope  of 
their  seeing  land,  or  reaching  it, — that  it  seems  an  expectation 
which  no  man  could  dream  of  as  a  reality,  to  look  for  their  settle- 
ment. There  is  no  one  single  court  in  those  islands  which  would 
not  instantly  be  overwhelmed  with  snits  at  law  and  equity,  the 
moment  that  the  courts  were  opened,  as  by  this  proposition  they 
would  be.  Think,  then,  my  Lords,  how  property  would  be  placed — 
how  the  interests  of  all  parties  connected  with  it  would  be  effected 
— of  mortgagers  and  mortgagees — of  creditors — of  children  who 
possessed  settlements  entailed  upon  it,  the  trustees  of  which  might 
be  absent  in  another  quarter  of  the  world,  or  present  but  not 
choosing  to  appear.  And  recollect,  too,  that  all  the  technical  rules 
must  be  complied  with,  every  one  of  which  would  require  the  pre- 
sence of  parties,  whether  or  not  there  were  any  real  use  or  occasion 
for  their  appearance,  since  without  it  the  court  cannot  proceed  ouc 
single  step.  All  must  be  there,  all  the  requisite  forms  of  procedure 
must  be  gone  through  with  equal  nicety  in  every  case,  involving 
property  of  every  amount,  from  the  value  of  a  single  negro  to  the 
wealth  of  the  individual  possessed  of  his  hundreds  and  thousand- ; 
and  all  the  various  interests  arising  from  conflicting  claims  must  be 
settled  first  by  the  islands,  and  then,  as  may  be,  by  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council.  My  Lords,  I  shrink  from  such  a  state  of  things  as 
this,  and  gladly  take  refuge  in  that  system  which,  though  not  com- 
mon, is  not  unknown  to  the  law,  which  possesses  the  peculiar 
recommendation  of  shortness  and  simplicity,  and  which  is  freed  from 
all  the  technicalities — all  the  binding  rules  established  by  precedent 
and  usage  ; — I  gladly  take  refuge  in  these  courts  of  arbitration  as 
affording  the  most  probable  means  of  obtaining  a  fair  and  satis- 
factory decision  between  the  parties  whose  causes  are  here  to  be 
adjudicated,  and  the  most  certain  security  of  a  speedy  and  equal 
administration  of  justice,  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  professional 
skill,  exercised  with  diligence  and  ability,  and  freed  from  all  those 
trammels  of  form  within  which,  under  other  circumstances,  its  appli- 
cation would  of  necessity  be  confined.  On  these  grounds,  my  Lords, 
it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  much  better  to  retain  the  clause  in  the 
Bill  as  it  now  stands. 

Lord  Wynford.— My  Noble  Friend  who  moved  the  present 
amendment  has  anticipated  me  in  the  arguments  by  which  it  can 
be  supported  j  and  1  am  convinced  that  the  only  mode  of  avoiding 
the  difficulties  which  present  themselves  here  will  be  by  the  adoption 
of  his  alteration.  The  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  has  said  that  there 
have  been  instances  of  the  establishment  of  Commissions  of  this 
character  to  decide  matters  of  this  description.  But  in  all  such 
cases,  except  the  present,  the  Commissioners  have  been  appointed 
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merely  to  ascertain  who  were  the  owners  of  the  property  in  ques- 
tion. 1  ask  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend,  if  he  recollects  any  great 
question  of  titles  and  estates,  such  as  the  questions  on  which  these 
Commissioners  will  have  to  decide,  having  been  heretofore  decided 
by  Commissioners  ?  There  is  novelty  in  this  arrangement,— and 
danger. 

My  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  has  not  met  me  on  the  principle  of 
compensation  which  I  supported.  I  say  that  a  fair  principle  of 
compensation  must  depend  on  the  relative  value  of  the  slave  to  the 
land.  If  we  cannot  now  tell  what  is  the  relative  value  of  the  slave 
to  the  land  in  the  different  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  whose  fault 
is  it ?  Not  ours,  my  Lords.  The  fault  is  this — that  the  Bill  has  been 
brought  forward  before  sufficient  information  had  been  acquired,  on 
which  to  rest  the  foundation  of  a  just  and  effectual  legislation. 

Viscount  St.  Vincent. — There  is  in  Demerara  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  aged  persons,  and  an  infinitely  smaller  proportion  of 
young  persons,  than  in  any  other  colony.  This  is  a  circumstance 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account.  If  all  those  above  a  certain 
age  and  below  a  certain  age  had  been  disregarded  in  the  calculation, 
and  reference  made  only  to  the  able-bodied,  my  opinion  is,  that 
very  little  difference  would  be  found  between  the  numerical  value 
of  the  slaves  of  one  colony  and  of  those  of  another.  With  all 
deference  to  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  I  cannot  help  considering 
that  many  of  his  deductions  are  founded  on  what  I  should  call  false 
grounds  j  nor  can  1  think  otherwise  than  that  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Noble  Duke  offers  the  safest  and  best  course  for  our 
adoption.  One  strong  reason  for  leaving  the  adjudication  of  the 
questions  to  the  colonial  tribunals  is,  that  all  the  evidence  is  in  the 
colonies, — everything  that  is  matter  of  record  is  in  the  islands, — all 
documents  and  certificates,  which  may,  indeed,  be  voluminous,  are 
there,  on  the  spot. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — I  feel  myself  placed  under  very  great 
difficulty  as  to  the  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued  on  the  present 
occasion.  Indeed,  I  really  feel  that  it  is  scarcely  competent — that 
it  is  not  competent — to  the  House  to  decide  the  important  question 
before  it ;  and  that,  for  justice  sake,  this  Bill  ought  to  be  sent  up- 
stairs, and  evidence  there  obtained  as  to  the  matters  for  which  it 
provides.  We  are  now  treating  this  question  judicially,  not  poli- 
tically, aud  endeavouring  to  apportion  a  certain  sum  of  money  in 
the  manner  most  equitable  to  all  parties.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ? 
I  think  that  the  proposal  of  the  Noble  Duke  approaches  nearer  to 
correctness  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Bill.  If  it  were 
proved  that  the  value  of  the  slave  were  the  measure  of  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil,  undoubtedly  the  mode  of  relief  and  the  mode  of 
apportioning  proposed  by  the  Bill  would  be  the  best.  But  such  is 
not  the  case ;  because,  in  Demerara,  and  possibly  in  Trinidad, 
where  the  lands  are  so  rich,  the  people  cultivate  little ;  whereas  in 
Jamaica  the  land  is  poor,  and  caunot  be  cultivated  as  in  the  others  j 
the  sugar  cultivation  is,  therefore,  destroyed,  and  we  must  com- 
pensate for  the  whole  loss 
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The  Noble  Lord  seems  to  admit  that  the  value  of  the  slave  most 
bear  11  certain  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  land  ;  but,  then,  be 
represents  the  value  of  the  land.  The  master  is  not  to  be  compen- 
sated for  the  value  of  the  land  being  driven  out  of  cultivation,  and 
for  the  value  of  the  slave  also ;  because  the  value  of  the  cultivation 
only  exists  by  the  value  of  the  slave.  On  the  other  band,  -where 
the  price  of  the  slaves  is  great  and  the  land  rich,  it  may  still  pro- 
duce something  under  the  system  of  free  labour,  and  there,  un- 
doubtedly, compensation  ought  not  to  go  to  the  full  extent.  The 
Noble  and  Learned  Lord  objects  to  the  proposal  of  the  Noble  Duke 
to  settle  the  questions  arising  from  the  distribution  of  this  compen- 
sation in  the  colonies  j  he  objects  to  their  being  decided  by  the 
courts  of  justice  there  established.  I  think  that  the  NoWe  Vis- 
county who  spoke  last,  has  given  a  powerful  reason  for  having  them 
so  settled,  inasmuch  as  the  evidence  is  there,  the  records  are  there, 
and  the  great  expense  and  difficulty  of  transmitting  them  to  Eng- 
land will  there  be  avoided.  But,  further,  if  the  courts  of  justice  in 
the  colonies  be  not  such  as  to  induce  you  to  place  at  their  disposal 
these  cases,  you  should  alter,  amend,  or  abolish  those  courts.  They 
ought  not  to  exist;  if  they  be  untit  for  this  purpose,  they  are  unfii 
for  any  other.  It  is  clear  that  if  it  be  the  intention  to  preserve 
them, — if  you  think  that,  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  they  are  suffi- 
cient,— if  you  think  that  any  accidental  difference  between  the 
parties  to  this  property  can  be  settled  by  them, — why  not  the  differ- 
ences to  which  you  yourselves  give  rise  ?  Undoubtedly,  the  saving 
of  expense  would  be  enormous.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  this  matter  would  be  somewhat  in  the  manner 
suggested  in  the  early  part  of  this  evening, — namely,  that  of  giving 
a  perpetual  annuity  for  each  slave.  Take  the  number  of  slaves  in 
the  registry-book, — add  for  each  the  amount  of  a  perpetual  annuity 
as  his  compensation, — and  then  enact  that  that  annuity  shall  be 
under  the  same  situation  in  which  the  slave  himself  is  now  placed. 
When  there  is  a  mortgage  on  this  property  and  on  the  slaves,  the 
mortgagee  regards  the  slaves  in  the  light  of  a  perpetual  property 
renewing  itself  j  and  as  such  it  is  only  represented  by  a  perpetual 
annuity.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  feeling  as  I  do  that  this 
question  can  only  be  fairly  settled  by  sending  it  up-stairs,  I  must  say 
that  1  hardly  ever  came  to  a  vote  with  so  much  uncertainty  as  on  the 
present  occasion.  But  still  among  all  the  difficulties  which  surround 
this  question,  I  think  the  arrangement  of  the  Noble  Duke  more  equi- 
table than  that  of  the  Bill. 

Before,  however,  1  sit  down,  I  must  ask  the  Noble  Lord  why  he 
proposes  a  different  manner  of  distributing  the  compensation  among 
the  islands,  and  among  the  individual  proprietors  of  each  island  ? 
The  amount  of  each  island  is  apportioned  by  taking  the  average 
value  of  all  the  slaves  sold  during  the  ten  years  preceding  1832,  and 
multiplying  that  by  the  number  of  slaves  now  contained  in  it.  Now, 
what  slaves  are  to  be  here  considered  r  Are  they  to  be  young  or  old. 
infirm  or  able-bodied  ?  And  how  are.  these  average  prices  to  be  found  r 
It  is  not  the  price  of  the  able-bodied  slaves  that  is  required,  but  that 
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of  all  the  slaves  of  every  description  that  may  have  been  brought  to 
the  markets  during  the  specified  ten  years.    But  when  the  Noble 
Lord  comes  to  apportion  the  amount  of  compensation  for  each  colony 
among  the  individual  proprietors  of  that  colony,  he  takes  a  different 
course.   The  slaves  are  now  to  be  divided  into  various  classes  j  the 
relative  value  in  the  several  classes  is  to  be  ascertained,  and  that  is 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  compensation  to  individuals  possessed  of  slaves 
of  different  classes.    If  the  Noble  Lord  had  adopted  that  principle  in 
respect  to  the  distribution  among  the  islands,  he  would  have  been 
more  correct  than  be  is.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  are  10,000 
slaves  in  Demerara,  of  whom  8000  arc  p  medial  of  the  value  of  50/. 
each,  1500  non-prsdial  of  the  value  of  60/.,  the  remaining  500  being 
of  the  value  of  100/.    The  average  of  their  prices  is  70/.,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  calculation  which  the  Noble  Lord  has  adopted, 
700,000/.  would  be  the  amount  representing  the  compensation  for 
this  island.    But  take  the  products  of  the  number  of  slaves  in  each 
class  by  the  value  of  an  individual  slave  in  that  class,  and  add  them 
together,  the  result  will  be  far  different  j  or  8000  slaves  at  50/.  will 
give  400.O00/. ;  1500  slaves  at  60/.  will  give  90,000/. ;  and  the  remain- 
ing 500  at  100/.  will  give  50,000/.;  therefore,  according  to  this,  the 
fair  and  exact  mode  of  calculation,  the  compensation  will  be  repre- 
sented by  540,000/.  instead  of  700,000/.,  according  to  that  which  the 
Noble  Lord  has  adopted.    But  if  the  Noble  Lord  conceives  that  to 
be  the  correct  mode  of  distribution  in  the  one  case,  why  not  in  the 
other, — why  does  he  not  apply  it  equally  in  apportioning  the  com- 
pensation among  the  islands,  and  among  the  individual  proprietors  of 
each  island  ?   Again,  in  this  proposed  individual  division,  the  relative 
value  of  the  slaves  is  to  be  taken  at  the  date  of  manumission.  What, 
I  should  like  to  know,  will  be  their  value  then  >    They  have  no  value 
now.  It  depends,  now,  on  the  belief,  that  the  apprenticeship  will  con- 
tinue for  twelve  years;  when  it  is  known  that  it  will  exist  but  six  years, 
that  value  will  be  reduced  one-half.  In  this  second  distribution  among 
individual  proprietors,  the  relative  value  of  the  different  classes  of 
slaves  is  to  be  referred  to  3  but  before  that  arrangement  can  come 
into  operation,  you  destroy  its  value  by  previous  arrangements. 
The  non-pnedial  slave  is  more  valuable  than  the  predial  slave ;  but 
when  you  say  that  the  apprenticeship  of  the  former  shall  be  shorter 
by  two  years  than  that  of  the  latter,  you  alter  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  classes,  and  bring  them  nearer  to  an  equality.    I  throw  out 
these  points  for  the  consideration  of  the  Noble  Lords, — I  am  sure 
that  they  must  feel  the  desire  which  I  feel  of  adopting  that  principle 
of  distribution  which  may  lead  to  the  most  fair  and  equitable  division 
of  the  compensation. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — The  getieral  argument  on  this  question  has 
been  stated  abundantly  by  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  who  pre- 
ceded me.  The  Noble  Lord  who  has  just  sat  down  wishes  to  know 
why  we  take  a  different  principle  of  distribution  among  the  islands, 
and  among  the  individual  proprietors  of  each  island.  There  is  a 
good  reason  for  the  difference— that  the  object  to  be  attained  in  either 
case  is  different.    If,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  compensation  for 
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each  island,  we  were  to  enter  into  a  calculation  of  the  value  of  each 

slave  of  each  separate  class,  the  process  would  be  endless,  and  one 
which  1  am  convinced  would  be  most  unsatisfactory  to  the  persons  fur 
whose  benefit  it  was  intended.  The  only  way  by  which  we  can 
safely  ascertaiu  the  average  value  of  a  mass  of  slaves,  and  therefore 
the  only  true  mode  of  estimating  the  amount  of  compensation,  is,  by 
taking  the  average  price  of  all  slaves  sold  during  a  period  of  tea 
years.  But  in  reference  to  internal  distribution  this  plan  would  not 
apply.  Because  the  average  price  of  all  the  slaves  sold  during  that 
period  would  be  no  measure  of  the  value  of  a  slave  in  the  colony  at 
the  time  of  making  the  compensation.  For  instance,  one  man  might 
have  a  number  of  good  slaves  capable  of  producing  a  large  quautity 
of  produce.  Another  man  might  have  the  same  number  of  slaves, 
but  of  them  a  much  larger  proportion  might  be  old,  infirm,  worn 
out,  and  incapable  of  further  exertion.  If  the  estimate  of  compea-.i- 
tion  then  were  made  from  an  antecedent  period,  the  compensation 
given  to  both  would  be  the  same.  The  only  just  mode  is  that  which 
the  Bill  establishes,  by  dividing  the  slaves  into  classes,  and  giving  a 
certain  amount  for  each  slave  in  each  class.  As  to  referring  the 
question  to  a  Committee  up-stairs,  I  am  sure  th.it  if  the  object  uf  the 
Noble  Duke  be  to  avoid  delay  in  the  apportionment  of  this  money,  the 
course  proposed  by  the  Noble  Lord  is  not  one  very  likely  to  be  effec- 
tual. But  the  points  which  the  Noble  Lord  says  ought  to  be  referred 
to  a  Committee  up-stairs,  arc  the  very  points  which  the  Bill  pro- 
poses to  refer  to  the  Commissioners  and  they  are  much  more 
proper  persons  than  any  others  for  the  determination  of  those  points. 
It  should  be  recollected  that  they  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  aid 
and  assistance  of  a  person  appointed  by  the  governor  of  each  colony. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  would  lead  to 
increased  delay  and  unsatisfactory  results. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — My  object  is  certainly  not  delay ; 
but  I  wish  to  render  the  Bill  as  acceptable  as  possible  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  framed,  and  especially  to  the  colonial  legislatures.  The 
point  stated  by  the  Noble  Viscount  occurred  to  me.  The  slaves  in 
Jamaica  comprise  a  much  greater  proportion  of  Creoles,  and  old 
worn-out  slaves,  and  children,  than  elsewhere ;  in  Demerara  they 
are  mostly  Africans,  and  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  able-bodied 
slaves  j  therefore  the  average  price  of  the  slave  in  Demerara  must 
be  considerably  higher  than  in  Jamaica.  However,  when  we  have 
to  divide  the  amount  apportioned  for  each  island,  whether  we  do  so 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  Noble  Lord,  or  the  plan  of  the  Noble 
Viscount,  I  beg  your  Lordships  to  observe  how  the  arrangement 
will  work.  An  individual  applies  for  compensation ;  he  says — "  1 
have  so  many  carpenters,  so  many  masons,  so  many  wheelwrights, 
so  many  domestic  slaves,  and  so  many  predial  slaves  attached  to  the 
soil."  I  should  like  to  know  how  these  Commissioners,  or  the  colo- 
nial courts  of  justice,  or  any  courts  of  justice,  or  any  body  of  person*, 
whatever,  are  to  assign  him  bis  due  share  of  the  money  ?  If  it  be 
awarded  according  to  the  number  of  heads,  its  settlement  is  easy  -y 
but  if  a  different  sum  is  to  be  given  for  each  carpenter,  wheelwright. 
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mason,  domestic  and  praedial  slave,  I  cannot  see  how  the  settlement 
is  possible.  The  plan  which  I  propose  is  the  simplest.  All  that  I 
require  of  Parliament  is  to  say,  "  Here  are  20,000,000/. ;  divide  it 
amongst  you,  men,  women,  and  children."  Further  interference  is 
unnecessary.  As  to  any  question  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, that  of  course  should  be  settled  by  the  tribunal  situated  in 
the  island  or  colony. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury.?— The  owners  of  slaves  in  colonies 
where  they  are  of  a  higher  value,  are  placed  in  a  much  better  situa- 
tion than  owners  in  those  where  that  value  is  less  j  because  six 
years  of  the  services  of  a  slave,  worth  70/.,  must  be  worth  more  than 
six  years  of  those  of  one  worth  only  <20l.  Estimating  the  annual 
value  of  the  slave  at  10  per  cent.,  six  years'  services  of  the  labours 
of  one  worth  70/.  would  amount  to  42/. ;  and  six  years'  services  of 
another  value  20/.  would  amount  to  but  12/.  It  is  on  the  ground  of 
the  different  value  of  the  services  of  the  slaves  of  different  classes, 
that  an  apprenticeship  of  six  years  is  imposed  on  the  predial  class, 
and  of  four  years,  only,  on  the  non-predial. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  clause  agreed  to;  as  were 
also  Clauses  34,  35,  36,  and  37- 
Clause  38. 

Lord  Ellen  borough. —I  should  propose  the  insertion  in  this 
clause  of  words,  giving  the  Governor  the  power  to  change  the  Aux- 
iliary Commissioners  appointed  under  it.  Under  the  clause,  as  it 
now  stands,  they  are  not  removable ;  and  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
it  would  be  better  to  alter  it.  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the 
enormous  power  that  will  be  }>ossessed  by  one  of  these  Assistant 
Commissioners, — that  is,  the  Attorney-General,  the  law  adviser  of 
the  Crown.  On  his  judgment  will  be  determined  the  amount  of 
compensation  j  the  Commissioners  must  act  on  his  report  of  facts. 
Generally  speaking,  this  officer  is  an  inferior  person  to  those  courts 
which  have  been  so  much  the  object  of  vituperation. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  should  have  no  objection  to  the  insertion 
of  the  words,  "  during  pleasure." 

Words  inserted  accordingly,  and  clause  agreed  to;  as  also  the 
succeeding  clauses  to  42  inclusive. 

Clause  43.—"  Exemption  from  postage  of  letters  relating  to  the 
business  of  the  Commission." 

Lord  Ellen  borough.— Those  who  framed  this  Act  found  no 
difficulty  in  giving  a  power  of  a  most  extraordinary  character  to 
these  Commissioners,  over  the  property  of  others ;  but  the  Noble 
Earl  seems,  from  this  clause,  to  be  greatly  afraid  lest  tbey  should 
defraud  the  revenue  of  the  Post  Office. 

The  Dure  of  Richmond.— 1  will  not  take  the  merit  which  does 
not  belong  to  me.  The  clause  is  not  mine  -f  it  is  taken  from  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  passed  by  the  Noble  Lord  s  Administration. 

Lord  Ellenborough.— 1  wigh  the  Noble  Lords,  then,  would 
follow  our  example  in  other  matters. 
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The  Duke  of  Richmond. — Heaven  forbid  ! 
The  clause  was  then  agreed  to. 

Clause  44. — "  No  part  of  the  compensation  to  be  given  until  it  has 
been  certified  by  the  King  in  Council,  that  the  colonial  legislatures 
have  complied  with  this  Act/' 

Lord  Ellenborough. — I  think  this  clause  extremely  unjust. 
Slaves  may  be  manumitted  by  the  voluntary  act  of  their  owners, 
whether  or  not  the  colony  takes  any  steps  whatever  towards  the 
carrying  into  execution  the  provisions  of  this  Act ;  and  the  compen- 
sation is  avowedly  given  for  the  loss  of  the  services  of  the  slaves. 
Nevertheless,  here  we  find  it  declared  that  it  is  to  depend  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  colonial  legislatures. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  45. — "  Which  provides  for  the  apportionment  of  the  Com- 
pensation Fund/'  was  put. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  have  an  alteration  to  make  in  this  clause. 
The  mode  of  calculation  which  it  adopts,  is  to  multiply  the  slave 
population  of  each  island  by  the  average  value  of  the  slaves  sold 
during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1832.  1  propose  to  take  the  average 
of  the  eight  years  ending  with  .  1830. 

The  amendment  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  Earl  of  Belmore. — The  great  object  to  be  kept  in  sight,  my 
Lords,  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  slaves,  is,  to  give  to  each 
colony  a  fair  proportion  of  the  whole  grant.  I  shall  be  disposed  to 
move  an  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  the  calculation  shall  proceed 
upon  the  value  of  some  particular  description  of  slave.  There  are 
four  classes  of  slaves  in  every  colony ;  the  able-bodied  slaves — the 
weakly  slaves — the  young  slaves — and  the  old  slaves.  1  think  it 
would  be  the  must  certain  and  most  convenient  mode  of  proceeding, 
to  make  the  calculation  upon  the  value  of  the  able-bodied  slaves.  I 
shall  therefore  move  the  introduction  of  the  following  amendment : 
— "  Such  calculation  to  be  made  and  taken  upon  the  value  of  the 
able-bodied  slaves.'* 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — The  only  fair  way  of  estimating  the  value 
will  be,  to  take  the  average  value  of  the  slaves  generally,  I  think, 
without  reference  to  slaves  of  any  particular  description. 

Lord  Wynford. — I  shall  most  unquestionably  give  my  support 
to  the  amendment  which  has  been  moved,  because  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  would  remedy  a  very  defective — not  to  say  unjust — part  of 
the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — So  far  from  preventing,  1  think  the  amend- 
ment might  have  the  effect  of  causing,  great  injustice ;  because  it 
would  give  the  slaves  an  artificial  value.  As  1  understand  it,  the 
register  does  not  contain  any  specification  of  the  value  of  each  par- 
ticular slave. 

The  Earl  of  Belmore. — The  register  contains  the  age  of  tbe 
slave,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  his  value  would  depend, 
in  a  great  degree,  upon  his  time  of  life. 
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The  Earl  of  Ripon.— I  rather  think,  my  Lords,  that  the  age  of  the 
slaves  is  a  very  uncertain  criterion  j  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  value  of  the  slave  necessarily  depends  upon  his  age. 
A  slave  may  be  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  still  he  may  not  be  a  very 
efficient  labourer — a  much  younger  or  a  much  older  man  may  be,  in 
many  instances,  of  far  greater  value  to  his  employer. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — As  I  understand  the  Noble  Earl  s 
objection,  my  Lords,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary, 
and  that  it  proceeds  upon  an  entire  misconception  of  the  Act.  The 
object  is,  to  ascertain  in  what  proportion  the  sum  of  20,000,000/.  shall 
be  divided  among  the  different  colonies  ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  that, 
you  are  required  to  take  the  number  of  the  slaves,  and  the  value  of 
those  slaves  on  an  average  of  so  muny  years  ;  the  marketable  value 
of  those  slaves  to  be  ascertained  by  the  sale.  Then,  multiply  the 
number  of  slaves  into  the  average  value,  and  the  product  is  that  sum 
which  is  the  whole  proportion  of  the  grant  to  which  that  particular 
island  is  entitled.  I  can  see  no  injustice  whatever  in  this  provision, 
unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  number  of  able-bodied  slaves  varies 
very  materially  in  some  of  the  colonies.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  it 
is  wholly  immaterial  whether  you  take  the  average  value  of  able  or 
unable  slaves,  or — which  is  best— the  clear  average  value  of  slaves, 
able  and  otherwise  together ;  because  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to 
suppose,  that  there  is  a  superior  or  inferior  proportion  of  able-bodied 
slaves,  as  compared  with  slaves  of  other  descriptions,  in  one  colony 
or  in  another.  Of  course  in  a  calculation  of  this  description,  you 
must  proceed  with  reference  to  the  whole  slave-population  of  a  colony : 
where  you  take  a  small  number  of  forty  or  fifty,  and  still  more 
where  you  take  the  smaller  number  of  four  or  five,  you  cannot 
calculate  with  auything  like  accuracy  ;  the  general  principle  is, 
that  as  you  increase  in  number,  the  certainty  becomes  the  greater. 
If  you  take  2000  or  3000  slaves  in  one  place,  and  14  or  15  in 
another,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  you  should  get  exactly  the 
same  proportion  of  able-bodied  slaves.  I  should  like  to  know,  my 
Lords,  what  island  there  is  that  stands  in  this  peculiar  position  ? 

Several  Noble  Lords. — Demerara. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  Demerara.  In  these  Dutch  colonies  the  average  has 
existed  for  some  years  longer  than  in  the  others,  and  therefore  there 
ought  to  be  fewer  accidents  in  this  particular  case.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible that  the  alterations,  produced  in  course  of  time,  should  not 
have  been  such  as  to  diminish  the  disproportion  extremely  ;  more 
especially,  when  you  consider  that  the  mortality,  in  colonies  like 
Demerara,  is  always  greater,  in  proportion,  among  the  blacks  than 
among  the  Creoles.  If  we  take  the  number  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  of  all  ages,  and  the  average  value,  the  result  will  give  you 
the  test  you  are  to  use  in  ascertaining  what  proportion  that  particular 
colony  shall  receive  of  the  whole  sum  of  $0,000,000/.  If  it  can  be 
shewn  that,  in  one  colony,  there  is  a  great  proportion  of  able-bodied 
slaves,  why  pro  tanto,  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  principle  is 
diminished.    We  must  have  some  rule,  and  no  rule  can  apply  in 
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every  case.  All  we  can  attempt  is,  to  do  the  best  we  can,  and  to  do 
as  much  justice  between  the  parties  as  possible. 

Viscount  St.  Vincent. — The  Noble  Earl  (Ripon)  has  said,  that 
there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  from  the  public 
documents  what  slaves  come  under  this  particular  description.  It  is 
very  true  that  the  register  does  not  say  whether  the  slaves  are  *'  able- 
bodied  their  age,  however,  is  inserted  in  the  document,  and  al- 
though ic  is  not  a  positive  criterion,  still  I  apprehend  it  is  a  very 
fair  one. 

The  Earl  of  Belmore. — The  object  I  had  in  moving  the  amend- 
ment, my  Lords,  was,  to  remove  the  possibility  of  the  hardship  which 
must  exist  in  the  event  of  the  occurrence  of  a  very  likely  case  j  and 
it  appeared  to  me  that  it  was  exceedingly  desirable  to  introduce 
this  amendment,  which  leaves  the  provisions  of  the  clause  precisely 
as  they  are — merely  requiring  that  the  able-bodied  slaves  should  be 
taken  as  the  fixed  standard  by  which  to  value  the  slaves  generally. 

The  amendment  was  then  put,  and  negatived. 

Lord  Ellen  borough. — There  is  rather  an  extraordinary  pro- 
vision with  reference  to  this  20,000,000/.  First  of  all,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  to  distribute  the  whole  sum,  and  then  their  expenses  are 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  remainder.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  bow  the 
Commissioners  are  to  execute  the  provision  of  the  Bill  in  this  respecL 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — 1  am  not  aware  that  the  money  is  directed 
to  be  distributed  in  the  way  the  Noble  Lord  has  described. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — If  the  Noble  Lord  will  refer  to  the  3*Kh 
clause,  he  will  see  that  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  to  be  paid  out  of  this  20,000,000/.  The  first  direction  in 
the  clause  relating  to  the  whole  sum, — I  say,  again,  how  can  these 
expenses  be  paid  ? 

The  clause  was  agreed  to. 

Clause  46  was  also  agreed  to. 

Clause  47 — "  as  to  the  regulations  to  be  observed  in  valua- 
tions, &c." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — I  beg  to  suggest  to  the  Noble  Lords 
opposite,  that  it  is  very  necessary,  either  that  some  words  should  be 
introduced  into  this  clause,  or  some  clause  into  this  Bill,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  specifying  what  these  regulations  shall  be. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — I  must  beg  to  press  upon  the  Noble  and 
Learned  Lord  a  point  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  bringing  under 
his  consideration  at  an  earlier  period  of  this  discussion,  namely, — 
the  expediency  of  making  an  alteration  in  the  words  of  this  clause, 
by  which  the  Commissioners  are  directed  to  have  a  regard  to  the 
comparative  value  of  the  slaves  in  every  such  colony  at  every  such 
general  valuation.  By  the  present  wording  of  the  clause,  they  really 
have  no  power  at  all — none  whatever. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.— The  effect  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 
will  be,  to  give  a  new  value  to  property  of  this  description.  The 
person  to  whom  this  matter  is  referred  is  to  take  into  consideration 
the  average  value  of  the  slaves,  without  having  regard  to  any  alter* 
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ation  that  may  be  made  in  it  by  the  change  of  circumstances  pro- 
duced by  this  Act — he  is  to  decide  between  two  parties,  the  one 
contending  for  one  value,  and  the  other  for  another  j  but  on  all 
occasions  he  is  to  endeavour  to  steer  his  way  to  the  real  value,  and  to 
ascertain  what  would  have  been  the  value  had  no  change  taken  place 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  vicinage,  by  the  operation  of  the  Act. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  the  Commissioners  will  proceed  ;  they  will 
endeavour  to  ascertain  what  would  have  been  the  value  of  the  slaves 
at  the  particular  time  at  which  their  inquiries  are  instituted,  had  no 
such  chunge  taken  place  as  will  be  effected  by  this  Act.  They  will 
ascertain  what  was  the  value, — two  or  three  years  before  any  talk 
arose  of  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  this  description — at  which  the 
slaves  were  estimated  j  they  will  then  inquire  whether  those  were 
slaves  of  the  same  description  ;  —and  thus,  without  looking  to  the 
market-price  at  that  particular  time,  (which  might  be  an  imaginary 
price,  for  there  would  be  no  sale,)  they  may  arrive  at  a  pretty  accu- 
rate comparative  valuation. 

Lord  Ellknborough. — Surely  it  would  be  more  convenient, 
and  less  uncertain,  if  Parliament  were  to  fix  a  period  to  which  the 
Commissioners  shall  be  bound  to  refer,  otherwise  they  may  take 
different  periods  in  different  islands.  I  know  not  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  what  period  they  are  to  refer 
to  ;  because  if  any  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  slaves  takes  place, 
it  will  not  be  produced  by  the  mere  passing  of  this  Act ;  but  it 
has  been  already  effected.  It  must  have  been  produced  when  this 
plan  was  first  opened.  A  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  slaves,  I 
appreheud,  was  occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  this  question,  and  I 
supposed  that  the  average  of  ten  years  had  been  taken,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  guarding  against  it. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  have  no  objection  to  insert  the  words 
"  relative  value,"  which  will,  perhaps,  meet  the  object  of  the  Noble 
Lord. 

Lord  Ellknborough. — I  think,  if  the  words  to  which  I  have 
referred  were  struck  out,  the  Commissioners  would  take  the  average 
of  the  ten  years.  With  reference  generally  to  this  point,  I  would 
ask,  if  the  Commissioners  are  competent  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  each  of  the  said  several  colo- 
nies, which  in  their  judgment  ought,  in  justice  and  equity,  to  regu- 
late or  affect  the  apportionment  within  that  time,  why  should  they 
not,  likewise,  be  competent  to  take  into  their  consideration,  circum- 
stances which  may  have  a  very  important  bearing  uuon  the  question  > 
By  this  clause  I  really  do  not  see  how  anything  like  a  general  fair 
valuation  can  be  obtained.  That  course  of  proceeding  which  will 
be  equitable  in  one  case  will  not  be  so  in  another.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  clause  gives  to  the  Commissioners  the  power  of  making  an 
ex  post  facto  alteration  of  the  law  of  accession  to  property  in  every 
island  in  the  West  Indies.  This  would  be  a  monstrous  power  even 
for  Parliament  to  exercise  j  but  when  it  is  delegated  to  Commis- 
sioners it  is  still  more  unheard  of.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  clause  as  it  now  stands. 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington. — I  beg  to  move,  my  Lords,  that  the 
words  "  at  the  time  of  such  general  valuation  "  be  struck  out. 

Lord  Plcnket. — It  is  necessary  to  make  some  digest  of  the  lav 
for  these  Commissioners.  The  real  meaning  of  the  amendment  uf 
the  Noble  Duke  has  not  been  touched  upon.  I  apprehend  it  is 
this — that  possession  is  to  be  considered  as  prima  fade  evidence  of 
the  title  to  property.  I  confess  I  cannot  see  why  these  Commis- 
sioners should  be  fettered  and  tied  down,  and  why  it  should  be 
attempted  to  take  from  them  the  exercise  of  any  judicial  discretion. 

The  Dru  of  Wellington. — The  terms  of  the  clause  are  vague 
and  indefinite.  I  merely  wish  that  some  rules  and  regulations 
should  be  established,  on  which  these  Commissioners  should  proceed. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — I  maintain  that  that  part  of  the  clause 
which  empowers  the  Commissioners  to  frame  their  own  rules,  re- 
quires that  they  should  do  so  with  a  due  regard  to  the  particular  in- 
terests of  each  colony.  However,  to  remove  all  doubt  upon  the 
point,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  add  a  few  words. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — Perhaps  the  Noble  Baron  will  think  that 
the  words  "  regard  being  had  to  the  local  circumstances  of  each 
colony  respectively,"  will  meet  his  objection  ;  if  so,  I  will  move  to 
insert  them. 

Lord  Ellen  borough.— They  would  certainly  remove  a  great 
part  of  my  objection. 

The  words  were  then  inserted. 

Lord  Ellen  borough. — As  the  clauses  proposed  by  the  Noble 
Duke  are  of  very  great  importance,  presenting,  in  my  opinion, 
an  infinitely  more  simple  and  more  equitable  mode  of  distributing 
the  compensation  than  any  that  is  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Commissioners,  if  left  to  the  guidance  of  their  own  judgment  alone, 
I  trust  that  the  Noble  Lords  opposite  will  not  object  to  their  being 
printed,  with  a  view  to  their  further  consideration  hereafter. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — I  see  no  possible  objection  to  the 
Noble  Lord's  suggestion.  I  think  it  very  fair  that  the  clauses 
should  be  printed  prior  to  their  being  again  considered,  if  it  should 
be  thought  necessary  to  press  them  once  more  upon  the  attention 
of  the  House  on  the  bringing  up  of  the  Report.  I  hope  the  Noble 
Duke  will  not,  for  one  moment,  suppose  that  it  has  been  from  any 
want  of  respect  to  him  that  I  have  not  entered  into  the  discussion 
of  these  clauses  on  the  present  occasion.  The  Noble  Duke  must 
remember,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  a  discussion  arose 
in  which  1  took  part,  and  in  which  the  subject-matter  of  his  amend- 
ment was  completely  anticipated.  Having  then  expressed  my 
opinion  upon  the  point  at  issue  between  the  Noble  Duke  and  his 
Friends  on  that  side  of  the  House,  and  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  I  did  uot  deem  it  necessary  to  repeat 
it  again. 

'llie  Duke  of  Wellington. — All  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  the 
Commissioners  should  not  make  rules  for  the  regulation  of  their 
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Lord  Wynford. — The  point  at  issue  is  this  :  by  the  Bill,  as  it 
now  stands,  the  Commissioners  will  be  left  to  the  exercise  of  their 
own  arbitrary  discretion ;  whereas  by  the  clauses  proposed  by  the 
Noble  Duke,  certain  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  their 
conduct.  I  think  that  no  reflecting  man  can  hesitate  for  one  moment 
to  say  which  is  the  more  proper  of  these  two  courses  of  proceeding. 
However,  as  it  is  now  understood  that  the  clauses  are  to  be  printed 
and  considered  hereafter,  I  will  not  detain  your  Lordships  by  entering 
into  any  discussion  of  them  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  clause,  as  amended,  was  then  agreed  to. 

Lord  Wynpord. — Is  it  distinctly  understood  that  the  clauses 
proposed  by  the  Noble  Duke  are  to  be  printed  ? 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.— It  is  understood  ;  but  the  printing 
of  the  clauses  cannot  be  ordered  in  Committee.  Such  an  order  can 
only  be  made  in  the  House. 

Clauses  48  to  52,  inclusive,  were  agreed  to  without  comment. 

On  Clause  53, — which  provides  "  that  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
Commissioners,  wheu  confirmed  and  enrolled,  shall  be  of  the  same 
validity  as  if  enacted  by  Parliament/' — being  put, 

Lord  Ellbnborough  said, — I  apprehend  that  the  rules  laid  down 
in  this  clause  not  only  should  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  but  should  not  be  at  variance  with  the  existing 
laws  of  the  colonies, — that  they  should  be  auxiliary  to  those  laws, 
not  directly  at  variance  with  them.  Yet,  as  the  clause  now  stands, 
they  will  in  many  instances  be  completely  opposed  to  them. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  agree  with  the  Noble  Baron,  that  these 
rules  ought  not  to  be  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  the  colonies,  nor 
do  I  anticipate  that  they  will  be  so ;  because  the  general  direction 
given  in  the  first  of  this  series  of  clauses  requires  the  Commissioners 
to  have  a  due  regard  to  the  established  laws  of  each  colony. 

Lord  Ellbnborough.— Surely,  to  make  that  the  more  secure, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  insertion  of  these  words  in  this 
clause, — "  or  at  variance  with  the  law  in  each  colony  respectively." 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — I  own  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that 
some  such  words  ought  to  be  added.  These  rules  certainly  should 
not  be  more  at  variance  with  the  existing  laws  of  the  colonies,  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  There  will 
be  some  little  difficulty  in  making  the  alteration  now ;  but  I  deem  it 
necessary  that  words  tantamount  to  those  suggested  by  the  Noble 
Baron  should  be  inserted  j  and,  therefore,  if  he  will  leave  it  open  for 
the  present,  I  will  take  it  into  consideration,  and  the  amendment 
shall  be  made  on  the  bringing  up  of  the  Report. 

Lord  Ellbnborough. — I  am  very  happy  to  hear  that  declaration 
from  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  and  it  will  remove  many  of  the 
objections  which  I  entertain  to  this  part  of  the  Bill. 

The  clause  was  then  agreed  to ;  as  was  Clause  54. 

On  Clause  55, — "  which  provides  that  persons  interested  in  any 
slaves  manumitted  by  this  Act  may  prefer  claims  before  the  Com. 
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missioners,  who  are  to  make  rules  for  the  conduct  of  all  proceedings 
under  the  Commission," — being  put, 

Lord  Ellenborough  suid, — I  apprehend  that  in  this  clause  it  is 
necessary  to  insert  the  word  "  Assistant,"  before  the  word  "  Com- 
missioners," in  the  eleventh  line. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — The  word  certainly  appears  to  have  been 
omitted,  and  must  be  inserted. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. — 1  really  think  that  the  Noble  Earl 
cannot  have  read  this  clause  

[The  Lord  Chancellor  made  an  observation  to  the  Earl  of  Ripon, 
who  was  sitting  next  him,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Noble 
Marquis.] 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. — I  should  be  glad  to  hear  distinctly 
what  fell  from  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — I  apprehend  that  it  is  quite  unusual, 
and  wholly  without  order,  to  call  upon  any  Member  of  this  House  to 
state  aloud  a  remark  that  he  addressed  to  an  individual,  and  not  to 
the  House. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. — I  am  happy  to  bear  such  a  decla- 
ration from  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  though  it  certainly  comes 
with  some  little  inconsistency  from  him,  who  of  all  other  persons  

The  Lord  Chancellor. — To  spare  the  Noble  Marquis  the  labour 
of  any  sarcasm,  I  will  state  at  once  what  I  said,  if  he  wishes  it ; 
though  I  repeat  that  it  is  unusual  and  disorderly  to  call  upon  any 
Member  of  the  House  to  do  so. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. — I  cau  only  say  that  I  have  often 
heard  the  Noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Government  take 
notice  of  interruptions  of  this  kind,  which  were  not  half  so  offensive 
as  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord's  interruption  of  me  appeared  to  be. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord's  statement  of 
what  he  said,  for  although  his  remark  might  have  been  intended  onl? 
for  the  ear  of  one  individual,  it  was  expressed  in  a  tone  sufficiently 
audible  to  be  heard  by  many. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  am  afraid  that  I  was  the  cause  of  the  in- 
terruption, because  wheu  the  Noble  Marquis  observed  that  he  thougfct 
I  could  not  have  read  the  clause,  I  made  a  remark  to  my  Noble  aod 
Learned  Friend,  which  led  him  to  reply,  and,  as  it  appears,  in  a  tone 
sufficiently  loud  to  attract  the  Noble  Marquis's  attention.  Surely 
the  Noble  Marquis  will  see  that  it  is  not  a  matter  to  be  noticed. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. — I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  take  offence  at  any  expression  hastily  or  unguardedly  dropped 
in  this  House  j  but  1  cannot  help  observing,  that  a  great  deal  of 
touchiness  has  been  exhibited  throughout  the  whole  of  the  discus- 
sion upon  this  Bill  by  the  Noble  Lords  opposite,  and  I  think  it 
would  only  be  becoming  in  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  who  siu 
upon  the  Woolsack,  instead  of  being  himself  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
order,  to  endeavour  to  maintain  order,  not  only  by  the  authority  of 
his  situation,  but  by  the  benefit  of  his  example.  I  now  revert  to  the 
subject  of  the  clause  before  us,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  direct  the 
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earnest  attention  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  It  contains  these 
words ; — "  That  any  person  having,  or  claiming  to  have  had,  any 
right,  title,  or  interest  in  or  to  any  mortgage,  judgment,  charge,  in- 
cumbrance,  or  other  lien,  upon  any  slave  or  slaves,  so  to  be  manu- 
mitted as  aforesaid,  at  the  time  of  such  their  manumission,  shall  and 
may  prefer  such  claims  before  the  said  Central  Commissioners/* 
That,  in  point  of  fact,  is  giving  a  power  to  these  Commissioners  in 
every  colony  to  try  claims  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  wish  to  know 
whether  that  is  intended — whether  it  is  meant  that  these  clauses 
should  be  determined  upon  by  the  Commissioners  instead  of  being 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  law  ? 

Lord  Ellenborough. — This  is  in  fact  the  creation  of  a  new 
court  of  justice,  all  the  rules  of  pleading  to  be  observed  in  which, 
are  to  be  established  by  itself.  And  to  whom  is  the  power  of  de- 
ciding upon  the  report  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  given  >  To 
two  resident  persons  who  in  all  probability  will  be  interested  in 
slave  property  themselves  j  the  governor,  who  has  plenty  to  do 
without  entering  into  all  these  legal  investigations  ;  and  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  governor,  who  in  reality  will  be  the  sole  judge.  Now 
this  is  a  power  which  I  really  am  unwilling  to  delegate  to  any  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Crown.  It  is  a  power  which  ought  not 
to  be  separated  from  Parliament. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond.— Perhaps  the  objection  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  met  by  striking  out  the  word  "  central." 

Lord  Wynford. — It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  objection 
of  the  Noble  Marquis  has  been  at  all  touched  upon.  As  the  Noble 
Baron  has  observed,  this  is  in  fact  the  creation  of  a  new  court — 
a  court  of  a  most  extraordinary  description,  with  power  to  ad- 
minister laws  not  prescribed  by  Parliament,  but  framed  by  itself. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  look  upon  this  as  a  most  dangerous  dele- 
gation of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature.  These  Commis- 
sioners are  to  decide  upon  important  rights — to  adjust  important 
claims— and  at  the  same  time  are  to  frame  the  rules  and  regulations, 
that  is  to  say,  are  to  frame  the  laws  upon  which  they  are  to  act. 

The  question  that  the  clause,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill, 
was  then  put. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. — I  am  very  sensible  that  any  ob- 
servations that  may  fall  from  me  may  be  unworthy  of  attention  ; 
but  when  I  hear  a  Noble  and  Learned  Lord,  who  has  filled  one  of  the 
highest  situations  in  the  judicature  of  this  country,  declare  that  the 
power  given  to  this  Court  of  Commissioners  is  dangerous  and  unpre- 
cedented, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  silence  of  all  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  upon  the  subject  is  a  mark  of  gross  disrespect. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — I  must  plead  "  not  guilty,"  to  the 
charge  of  gross  disrespect  for  remaining  silent  upon  this  occasion. 
1  have  had  to  thank  your  Lordships  for  your  indulgence  on  former 
parts  of  the  discussion,  when  I  have  either  expressed  my  own 
opinion,  or  discussed  the  opinions  of  others,  at  considerable  length ; 
and  if  I  should  remain  silent  at  any  one  particular  moment,  the 
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more  especially  when  the  objection  taken  is  not  a  new  one  (and  the 
objection  now  started  was  argued  with  great  force  and  ability  by 
my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  when  a  previous  part  of  the  Bill  was 
under  consideration),  I  submit  that  it  shews  nothing  like  disrespect 
either  towards  your  Lordships  generally,  or  towards  my  Noble  and 
Learned  Friend  in  particular,  if  1  do  not  trouble  your  Lordbhips 
with  a  repetition  of  the  same  arguments.  I  have  expressed  my 
opinion  by  anticipation  over  aud  over  again  with  respect  to  this 
clause.  I  have  admitted  that  the  powers  given  to  this  Court  of 
Commissioners  are  new  and  great  j  but  I  grounded  my  preference 
to  this  species  of  judicial  establishment  expressly  upon  the  novelty 
of  the  body  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  defended  its  powers  upon 
the  necessity  of  its  not  being  tampered  and  incumbered  by  all  the 
technicalities  which  embarrass  and  retard  the  proceedings  in  our 
courts  of  law  in  this  country.  Having  repeatedly  stated  this  in 
earlier  parts  of  the  debate,  I  trust  your  Lordships  will  acquit  me  of 
anything  like  a  feeling  of  disrespect  for  having  remained  silent 
upon  the  present  occasion. 

Lord  Wynford.— I  hope  my  Noble  Friend  does  not  consider 
that  an  answer  to  my  objection.  I  admit  the  novelty  of  this  judi- 
cial body,  and  object  to  it  on  that  ground.  I  do  not  assert  that  the 
Commissioners  are  not  clogged  with  all  the  technicalities  of  special 
pleading  j  but  what  I  object  to  is  this,  (and  as  yet  I  have  received 
no  answer  to  it),  that  we  are  to  have  a  new  Court  established,  with 
power  to  frame  the  laws  upon  which  it  is,  itself,  to  act. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond. — The  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  quite 
forgets  that  there  is  a  power  of  appeal,  which  I  apprehend  does 
away  with  the  whole  objection.  I  should  not  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  rise  to  make  this  remark,  except  to  shield  myself  against  any 
charge  of  gross  disrespect  for  remaining  silent. 

Lord  Ellen  borough. — I  beg  to  observe,  that  the  clause  ap- 
pears to  contain  no  provision  for  giving  publicity  to  the  report 
of  the  Assistant-Commissioners,  which  I  apprehend  will  be  quite 
necessary. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — It  will  be  determined  by  the  other  Com- 
missioners, whether  the  report  of  the  Assistant-Commissioners 
shall  be  filed  or  not.  I  do  not  conceive  that  there  will  be  a  neces- 
sity for  giving  publicity  to  the  report  prior  to  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioners. 

Lord  Ellenborough.  —  I  think  that  the  provisions  of  this 
clause,  taken  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Clause  57,  render  it 
necessary  that  publicity  should  be  given  in  the  first  instance. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — The  Commissioners  in  the  colonies  will  of 
course  be  bound  to  make  their  report  to  the  Central  Commissioners 
in  Eugland,  and  upon  that  report  the  Central  Commissioners  will 
adjudicate.  If  that  adjudication  should  be  appealed  against,  as 
being  founded  upon  the  report  of  the  Colonial  Commissioners,  in 
that  case  the  report  of  such  Commissioners  will  become  public,  acd 
the  parties  will  then  know  upon  what  ground  the  report  was  made 
for  or  against  their  claims. 
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Lord  Ellen  borough.— Bot  the  report  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  party  after  the  adjudication  has  been  made,  and  when  it  he- 
comes  the  subject  of  an  appeal  before  the  King  in  Council  j  and 
then  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  him  because  his  Majesty  in  Council, 
upon  any  such  appeal,  cannot  admit  any  new  evidence  which  was 
not  admitted  by  or  tendered  to  the  Commissioners  before  making 
their  adjudication.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  power  must  be 
given  to  the  Central  Commissioners,  to  let  in  additional  evidence 
after  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  colonies  has  been 
received  before  they  proceed  to  adjudicate  thereon. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. —  I  am  quite  confident  that  the  granting 
of  any  such  power  to  the  parties  to  alter  the  evidence  that  has  been 
presented  to  the  Commissioners  in  the  colonies,  would  lead  to  the 
greatest  inconvenience.  I  know  it  has  been  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  French  claims,  where  claims  have  been  received  under  the 
smallest  pretences. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — The  Noble  Earl  must  be  aware  that,  in 
a  great  many  of  these  cases,  all  the  documents  may  be  in  England  ; 
and  it  may  be  perfectly  impossible  for  the  claimant  to  make  good 
his  claim  before  the  Colonial  Commissioners,  and  yet  it  may  be 
right  to  commence  his  claim  in  the  colony;  because  there  may  be 
some  link  in  the  chain  of  proof  required,  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained in  the  colony.  Therefore  it  is  proper  that,  in  such  cases, 
the  claims  should  be  heard  in  both  countries. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond. — It  appears  to  me  that  the  claim  may 
be  put  in  here,  and  if  sufficient  evidence  is  not  given,  the  Com- 
missioners may  refer  the  case  for  further  inquiry  to  the  assisting 
Commissioners  in  the  colonies,  and  on  their  returning  the  result 
of  that  inquiry,  the  Central  Commissioners  may  compare  the  two 
inquiries  together,  and  a  proper  decision  may  be  made  upon  the 
whole  case. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  case  where 
the  claim  is  made  here,  but  there  is,  where  the  claim  is  made  in 
the  colonies. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — It  will  be  competent  for  the  Central  Com- 
missioners to  make  a  general  rule  upon  this  subject,  and  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  case  put  by  the  Noble  Lord  can  be  inquired  into. 

The  clause,  as  amended,  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  clauses  from  56  to  60  inclusive,  were  then  agreed  to. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — The  result  of  the  clauses  which  we  have 
now  passed  is  clearly  this — that  the  whole  legislative  and  executive 
power  with  respect  to  all  the  property  in  the  West  India  colonies  is 
actually  given  to  his  Majesty  in  Council. 

Clause  61  j — After  reciting  that,  in  some  of  the  colonies,  certain 
statutes  in  this  clause  mentioned,  have  been  adopted,  and  are  in 
force,  enacts  that  an  Act  53  Geo.  HI.,  c.  155,  intituled,  "  An  Act  to 
repeal  certain  Acts,  and  amend  other  Acts  relating  to  religious 
Worship,  and  Assemblies,  and  Persons  teaching  and  preaching 
therein,"  shall  be  in  force  in  the  said  colonies. 
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The  Duke  of  Richmond. — At  the  end  of  this  clause  it  is  pro- 
vided that  special  justices  shall  have  the  same  powers  in  the  colonies 
as  are  exercised  under  52  Geo.  III.,  c.  155,  by  the  justices  of  the 
peace  in  England ;  and  then  these  words  occur — "  And  that  no 
justice  of  the  peace  in  any  such  colony  not  holding  such  special 
commission,  shall  have,  exercise,  or  enjoy  any  such  jurisdiction, 
power,  or  authority  us  aforesaid."  As  these  words  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  an  unnecessary  interference  with  the  magistrates  in  the 
West  India  colonies,  I  propose  that  they  be  left  out. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said, — You  have  now  introduced,  by 
an  Act  of  Legislation  of  this  country,  an  English  law  into  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  which  Act  of  Legislation  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  I  think,  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Legislature  towards  Jamaica,  it  has  not  been  usual 
to  introduce  the  laws  of  England  into  this  colony.  I  say  not  usual, 
but  I  really  believe  that  no  instance  can  be  adduced  of  any  socb 
introduction  of  the  laws  of  England  into  that  colony,  excepting  in 
cases  where  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating external  commerce.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  particular 
Statute  of  52  Geo.  III.,  c.  155,  ought  to  make  another  exception; 
but  if  it  ought,  yet,  as  this  particular  Act  stands  upon  its  own 
grounds,  it  ought  not,  as  such,  to  be  introduced  into  this  Bill;  because 
this  Bill  ought  not  to  enact  anything  which  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  the  measure  of 
emancipation.  This  law  is  called  a  law  of  toleration,  but  it  will  be 
considered  by  the  colonists  as  an  Act  of  the  greatest  possible  in- 
tolerance. It  will  set  against  this  country  the  people  of  the  colonies, 
and,  most  especially,  the  legislatures  of  the  colonies.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  entreat  your  Lordships,  if  this  part  of  the  mea- 
sure is  to  be  carried  into  execution,  to  suffer  it  to  be  done  bv  the 
colonial  legislatures  themselves,  and  not  by  Parliament.  I,  there- 
fore, move  that  the  whole  of  this  clause  be  struck  out. 

The  Committee  then  divided,  when  the  numbers  were — 

For  the  amendment   15 

Against  it   31 

Majority  for  the  original  clause   16 

The  clause,  as  amended,  was  then  ordered  to  stand  part  of  the 
Bill. 

The  remaining  clauses  of  the  Bill,  and  also  the  preamble,  were 
agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed  -t  and  the  Report  was  ordered  to  be  received 
on  Monday  next,  and  the  Lords  summoned j— the  Bill,  as  amended, 
to  be  printed. 
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Monday,  August  19. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  receiving 
the  Report  of  this  Bill. 

Lord  Suffield. — I  wish  to  observe,  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
renew  the  motion  which  I  made  on  a  former  night  in  the  Committee, 
respecting  the  punishment  of  females.  I  was  then  told  that  that  was 
not  the  proper  time  for  introducing  the  amendment,  and  that  I  ought 
to  propose  it  on  the  Report.  The  place  where  I  wished  it  to  be  in- 
serted was,  at  the  close  of  the  12th  clause  ;  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  announcing  my  intention  that  I  may  not  again  be  charged 
with  being  too  late. 

Lord  Ellenborough. — I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Noble 
Earl,  opposite,  to  the  first  clause.  It  stated,  originally,  that  all 
slaves  should  be  free,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  after  the  1st  of 
June,  1834 ;  but  the  period  was  afterwards  changed  to  the  1st  of 
August,  in  order  that  it  might  not  occur  before  the  crop  had  been 
got  in  throughout  the  colonies.  Subsequently,  another  alteration 
took  place,  in  order  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  preceding  one  to 
the  colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Mauritius,  by  post- 
poning the  period  for  four  months.  I  am  informed  that,  although  it 
is  proved  that  the  crop  can  be  got  in,  in  some  colonies,  before  the 
1st  of  August — in  the  northern  parts  of  Jamaica  and  in  Demerara  the 
1st  if  August  falls  in  the  middle  of  the  crop.  Therefore,  the  alter- 
ation to  which  I  have  alluded  having  been  made  by  the  Noble  Earl 
in  respect  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Mauritius,  he  ought  to 
extend  it  to  Demerara  and  the  northern  parts  of  Jamaica. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — This  point  was  fully  discussed  the  other 
night,  when  the  Noble  Lord  was  not  present.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  commencement  of  the  apprenticeship  has  been  put  off  from  the 
1st  of  June  to  the  1st  of  August.  It  was  stated  that  there  were 
some  parishes  in  the  northern  part  of  Jamaica,  in  which  the  crop  time 
was  protracted  beyond  the  1st  of  August;  but,  after  considerable 
discussion,  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  desirable  not 
to  fix  a  later  period  than  that,  or  the  Act  would  thereby  be  brought 
into  operation,  very  unfavourably,  near  the  Christmas  holidays.  As 
to  the  colony  of  Demerara,  the  circumstances  of  that  island  are  such 
that  the  crop  extends  over  nearly  the  whoie  year.  Then,  again,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  define  the  northern  parts  of  Jamaica  so  as  to 
frame  an  enactment  regarding  them  exclusively.  The  Noble  Lord 
roust  also,  I  am  sure,  perceive  that  to  have  the  Act  commence  at  one 
time  in  one  part,  and  at  a  different  time  in  another  part,  of  the  same 
colony,  would  lead  to  great  dissatisfaction  aud  disadvantage.  I  may 
here  observe  that  the  first  amendmeut  which  I  shall  propose  will  be 
in  th6  J  Oth  clause.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make  an  amendment  in 
that  clause,  in  order  that  the  person  who  purchases  slaves  may  not 
be  in  a  better  situation  in  regard  to  their  removal  than  the  individual 
of  whom  they  are  purchased. 
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Lord  Wynford. — That  is  to  say,  that  he  may  not  remove  them  ? 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — He  is  not  to  have  any  power  over  them 
which  the  original  possessor  had  not. 

Lord  Wynford, — Meaning,  of  course,  thereby,  that  having  bought 
them,  he  is  not  to  be  able  to  remove  them  } 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — Yes ;  exactly  so. 

Lord  Wynford. — Then  I  should  like  to  know,  will  any  one  buv 

them  ? 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  cannot  tell. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  moved  as  an  amendment  in  Claos*: 
9,  which  prohibits  the  removal  of  slaves,  to  leave  out  all  the  words 
after  the  word  "  belong." 

Lord  Wynford. — I  do  think  that  the  formal  consent  of  the  slave 
ought  not  to  be  required  as  an  essential  condition  to  his  being  re- 
moved from  one  estate  to  another,  in  the  same  colony.  It  is  in  vain 
to  suppose  that  he  will  consent  to  a  removal  from  where  the  master  b 
bound  to  support  him,  and  where  there  is  little  or  no  work* for  him, 
to  a  place  where  he  will  be  required  to  contribute  his  full  share  of  th< 
labour.  I  therefore  do  hope  that  the  Noble  Lord  opposite  will  coo- 
sent  to  strike  out  the  words  requiring  the  slave's  consent.  The  slave 
cannot  suffer  by  being  removed  from  one  part  of  an  island  to  another. 
He  ought  not,  certainly,  to  be  removed  from  one  island  to  another, 
but  that  we  do  not  ask. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — The  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  has  greatly 
overstated  the  effect  and  meaning  of  these  words.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  clause  to  prohibit  the  slave's  removal  from  one  plantation  to 
another,  provided  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  such  removal.  There- 
fore, the  Noble  Lord  will  observe  that  it  imposes  no  restriction  in 
respect  to  the  removal  of  persons  who  may  have  been  usually  cm- 
ployed  in  the  same  manner,  on  different  plantations,  before  the  1st  of 
August,  1834.  If  there  were  an  owner  then  in  the  predicament  which 
the  Noble  Lord  described  on  a  former  occasion,  it  would  be  competent 
to  him  still  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  his  slaves,  on  both  of 
his  plantations,  and  to  remove  them,  alternately,  from  the  one  estate  to 
the  other.  The  object  of  this  clause  is  only  to  prevent  anything  like 
an  arbitrary  removal  of  the  slaves  from  their  domiciles ;  it  was  in- 
serted to  guard  against  an  abuse  which  might  exist,  not  which  was 
of  frequent  occurrence.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  prevent  the  Noble 
Lord,  who  suffered  to  so  considerable  an  extent  during  the  rebellion 
last  year,  from  drawing  his  slaves  together  into  a  smaller  compass,  by 
removing  them  on  or  before  the  1st  of  August,  1834. 

Lord  Wynford.— The  Noble  Earl  is  mistaken.  No  person  will 
have  the  power  of  removing  his  slave  by  exercising  it  before  the  1  st  of 
August,  1834,  unless  the  slave  shall  have  been  usually  employed  in 
such  manner,  previous  to  that  period.  If  I  have  two  estates,  and  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  my  negroes,  or  both  of  them  indifferently, 
I  may  remove  them  ;  but  if  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  so  remov- 
ing them,  I  cannot  exercise  that  power.  The  word  "  usually  "  most 
be  struck  out.  The  Noble  Lord  must,  I  am  sure,  see  that  this  is  an 
act  of  tyranny  as  regards  the  West  India  proprietors,  which  is  not  to 
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be  paralleled.  For,  let  me  ask  him  whether  he  knows  any  country  in 
which  the  master  is  not  at  liberty  to  move  his  servants  from  one  part 
to  another  ?  At  all  events,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  the  consent  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  slaves;  we  surely  cannot  think  it 
necessary  to  ask  the  consent  of  an  indolent  man  to  his  removal  from 
a  situation  where  he  has  no  work,  to  another  where  he  will  be  com- 
pelled to  labour  to  the  full  extent  which  can  be  exacted  from  him. 

Lord  Suffield. — The  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  has  called  upon 
my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  to  state  an  instance  in  which  a  diffi- 
culty is  found  in  moving  servants  from  one  estate  to  another.  I  think 
that  1  may  safely  defy  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  to  produce  a  case 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  analogous  to  this, — one  in  which  ser- 
vants are  placed  in  the  situation  in  which  the  unhappy  negroes  will  be 
placed  by  this  Bill.  His  argument,  therefore,  cannot  apply.  The  re- 
luctance of  the  slave,  as  he  is  at  present,  to  being  removed,  has  been 
testified  sufficiently  in  the  evidence  before  your  Lordships'  House,  and 
is,  in  my  mind,  a  reason  for  retaining  these  words,  in  order  that  his 
•  consent  may  be  rendered  a  necessary  condition  to  his  removal.  Is  it 
not  enough  that  you  rob  him  of  one  hour  [and  a  half  of  his  time  ? 
Must  you,  also,  impose  this  additional  burden? 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — Our  object,  my  Lords,  is,  to  render 
this  measure  as  palatable  as  possible  to  the  West  India  proprietors* 
The  case  has  been  repeatedly  put  of  a  man  possessed  of  two  estates 
being  desirous  to  remove  his  slaves  from  the  one  estate  to  the  other,  and 
yet  being  refused,  by  this  Act,  permission  to  do  so.  Those  proprietors 
will  thus  be  placed  in  a  worse  situation  under  this  Act,  than  they 
would  have  been  under  the  law  as  it  stood  before  this  question  was 
mooted  in  the  House.  In  consequence  of  superior  influence  in  another 
place,  we  are  told  that  this  alteration  must  not  be  made ;  although  we 
are  all  convinced  that  it  ought  to  be  made.  There  can  be  nothing 
more  impolitic  than  to  drive  this  question  so  hard  upon  the  West 
Indians.  We  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  render  this  apprenticeship  as 
favourable  to  the  slave  as  it  can  be  rendered,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
to  take  care  that  we  do  not  sacrifice  so  entirely  the  interests  of  the 
proprietors. 

Earl  Grey.-— I  certainly  feel  that  it  ought  to  be  an  object  with  us, 
at  the  same  time,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  to 
attend  to  the  interests  of  the  proprietors.  It  is  in  that  spirit,  most 
sincerely,  that  the  Noble  Lords  on  this  side  of  the  House  have  acted 
in  not  consenting  to  a  great  part  of  the  alterations  proposed  on  the 
other  side.  It  was  in  that  spirit  that  I  took  into  consideration  the 
amendment  proposed  in  this  clause  by  the  Noble  Duke.  My  Lords, 
I  repeat  now  what  I  then  said,  that  I  think  the  clause  would  have 
stood  sufficiently  well  for  the  interests  as  well  of  the  proprietors  as  of 
the  slaves,  if  these  words,  introduced  originally  in  the  Bill,  had  been 
omitted.  I  certainly  think  that  this  question  ought  to  be  considered 
with  every  possible  degree  of  moderation ;  and  here  I  must  complain 
of  the  last  observation  made  by  my  Noble  Friend.  He  says  "  you 
rob  the  slaves  of  one  hour  and  a  half  of  their  labour,  and  yet  you 
mean  to  impose  on  them  this  additional  burden."    I  must  certainly 
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object  to  such  a  tone  of  observation.    I  trust  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  say  that  there  is  no  man  in  this  House — no  man  in  the 
country — more  adverse  than  myself  to  the  whole  system  of  slavery  ; 
that  I  consider  it  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man ;  inconsistent 
with  those  principles  of  freedom  and  justice  which,  ahove  all,  onght 
to  govern  the  conduct  of  the  British  Legislature.    But,  my  Lords, 
slavery  exists  under  the  sanction  of  the  law — in  slaves  a  property  is 
established  under  that  sanction ; — therefore,  you  cannot,  without  a 
breach  of  that  law,  take  that  property  from  its  possessors  unless  you 
give  them,  in  return,  a  compensation  for  its  loss.    You  must  take  the 
thing  as  it  is ;  you  owe  consideration  to  the  interests  of  the  propri- 
etors,—you  owe,  above  all,  consideration  to  the  interests  of  the  slaves 
themselves.    It  has  been  on  this  principle,  and  with  this  feeling,  that 
I  have  always  wished  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  1 
lament  that  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Resolutions  of 
1823  has  not  been  employed  in  effecting  that  gradual  emancipation. 
It  has  now  come  upon  us  in  a  shape  in  which  it  cannot  be  resisted, 
and  we  have  to  arrange  it  as  well  as  we  can,  providing  an  intermediate  * 
state  for  the  slaves  between  their  present  condition  and  that  which 
they  must  ultimately  enjoy.    Such  is  the  principle  of  this  Bill, — of 
this  clause,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  it.    To  shew,  then,  my  Lords,  that 
that  is  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  framed,  and  that  I  am  not  indisposed  to 
yield  when  I  hear  reasons  urged  which  have  great  weight,  1  mast  con- 
fess that  there  is  much  force  in  the  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  Noble  Duke  and  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  against 
the  continuance  of  these  words  in  this  clause.    I  really  think  that — 
considering  that  you  have  here  the  security  of  the  consent  of  two 
magistrates,  and  that  you  have  a  further  security  in  the  proviso  that 
the  power  of  removal  shall  not  be  exercised  where  it  will  lead  to  the 
separation  of  the  members  of  a  family,—- on  the  whole,  I  think  that 
they  should  be  omitted.    My  Lords,  the  state  of  society  in  the  West 
Indies  is  such  that  we  cannot  adduce  a  similar  case  to  this  as  existing 
elsewhere :  however,  the  whole  matter  amounts  to  this, — that  the  pro- 
prietors should  have  a  right,  which  it  is  not  their  interest  to  exercise, 
but  by  which,  if  in  possession  of  two  estates  in  the  same  island,  they 
can  remove  their  slaves  from  the  one  estate  to  the  other ; — subject  to 
this  guard,  that  they  cannot  remove  them  without  the  consent  of  two 
magistrates ;  nor  at  all, — if  that  removal  will  lead  to  their  separation 
from  those  to  whom  they  are  by  nature  attached — their  wives  and 
families.    I  do  feel  myself  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  weight  of  argu- 
ment adduced  on  the  other  side ;  and  shall,  therefore,  consent  to  the 
omission  of  the  words  which  make  the  slave's  consent  an  essential 
condition  to  his  being  removed. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — I  give  my  thanks  to  the  Noble  Earl 
for  his  candour  and  concession  ;  and,  therefore,  shall  move  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words  which  he  suggested,  from — "  and  also  with  the 
consent  of  the  said  apprentice,"  down  to  41  two  justices  of  the 
peace." 

Words  omitted  accordingly. 

Lord  Suffield.— In  now  rising  to  move  the  amendment  respect- 
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ing  the  corporal  punishment  of  females,  which  I  attempted  to  intro- 
duce upon  a  former  occasion,  I  can  assure  your  Lordships  that  I 
assume  to  myself  no  greater  degree  of  humanity  than  I  attribute  to 
those  around  me.  I  confess,  anxious  as  I  am  to  effect  the  object  I 
have  in  view,  1  feel  great  reluctance  to  oppose  myself  to  the  opinions 
of  those  Noble  Lords  near  me,  with  whom  I  generally  act  in  concert, 
and  who,  unhappily,  think  my  amendment  unnecessary ;  and  I  am 
most  unwilling  to  expose  myself  to  the  too.probable  charge  of  assert- 
ing pretensions  to  superior  sensibility,  which  1  utterly  disclaim. 
Having  said  this,  I  trust  your  Lordships  will  give  me  credit  for  the 
sole  motive  that  at  present  actuates  me, — a  conscientious  desire  to  do 
my  duty.  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  myself  now,  and  I  am  sure  I  should 
repent  it  bitterly  hereafter,  to  omit  the  opportunity,  or  to  deny  your 
Lordships  the  opportunity,  of  abolishing  a  practice  to  which  every 
man  of  commonly  good  feeling  must  entertain  the  utmost  repugnance. 
The  arguments  urged  against  the  proviso  which,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, I  proposed  to  introduce,  were  the  following.  On  this  side  of 
the  House  it  was  contended ;  first,  that  the  clause  ought  not  to  be 
introduced  into  that  part  of  the  Bill  which  was  then  under  discussion, 
— that  the  fit  opportunity  was  past,  but  that  it  might  be  proposed  at 
the  present  opportunity, — namely,  on  the  report  of  the  Bill.  Another 
argument  was,  that  the  provision  was  unnecessary ;  confidence  was 
expressed  that  nothing  so  barbarous  as  the  punishment  against  which 
I  wished  to  provide  was  likely  to  be  practised.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  House  it  was  said  that  my  proviso  would  be  inoperative,  because 
no  penalty  was  attached  to  the  offence,  if  committed  ;  it  was  merely 
declaratory  of  a  law,  the  breach  of  which  would  be  only  a  vague,  inde- 
finite misdemeanour,  visited  with  no  specific  punishment}  and,  lastly, 
it  was  objected  that  the  admission  of  my  clause  into  the  Bill,  would  be 
an  act  of  internal  legislation  for  the  colonies, — an  act  of  interference 
which  would  give  just  offence.  To  the  last  objection  I  have  only  to 
reply,  that  the  whole  of  the  Bill,  upon  which  1  desire  to  ingraft  my 
proviso,  is  liable  to  the  same  charge, — the  whole  Bill  is  an  interference 
with  the  internal  regulation  of  the  colonies.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
while  one  Noble  Lord  objects  to  this  interference,  another  on  the  same 
side  of  the  House  objects  to  the  clause,  because  no  penalty  is  attached 
to  it  My  Lords,  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  that  deficiency ;  and  I 
am  prepared  to  read  to  the  House,  before  1  sit  down,  the  penalty  which 
I  would  attach  to  a  violation  of  the  law.  That  this  a  fit  time  to  pro- 
pose the  introduction  of  the  proviso  will,  I  imagine,  not  be  now  dis- 
puted :  it  remains  for  me,  therefore,  only  to  combat  the  single  objection 
unanswered — namely,  that  the  proviso  is  unnecessary,  because  the 
corporal  punishment  of  females  in  future  is  not  probable.  To  this  I  can 
only  reply,  that  I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  1  would  submit,  that  if  I 
can  shew  that  such  punishment  has  recently  taken  place  in  defiance 
of  the  known  wishes  of  his  Majesty's  Government  at  home,  there  is 
little  reason  to  expect  that  from  this  time  it  will  cease.  In  fact,  my 
Lords,  the  very  circumstance  of  your  omitting  to  legislate  against  the 
inhuman  practice  of  flogging  females,  at  a  time  when  you  are  legis- 
lating for  the  colonies,  will,  of  itself,  convey  an  impression  that  this 
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mode  of  punishment  has  the  sanction  of  a  British  Parliament.  In 
proof  that  it  has  been  recently  practised,  I  shall  beg  permission  to 
read  to  your  Lordships  an  extract  from  a  Proclamation  by  Sir  J.  Car- 
michael  Smyth,  in  the  Bahamas,  dated  the  4ih  of  May,  1830  : — 

44  It  appears  that  forty-four  slaves,  belonging  to  Lord  Rolle,  bad 
left  the  island  (Eauma)  in  a  boat,  endeavouring  to  effect  their  escape. 
They  were  met  at  sea,  chased,  and  finally  captured.  The  Honourable 
John  Lees  was  at  that  time  a  Member  of  his  Majesty's  Council  and  an 
Assistant  Judge,  and  also  agent  and  attorney  for  Lord  Rolle.  He 
privately  assured  Sir  J.  Carmichael  Smyth  that  the  slaves  had  no 
cause  of  complaint,  but  the  Governor  refused  to  hear  anything  on  the 
subject  privately,  saying  that  he  would  wait  to  form  his  opinion  when 
the  matter  was  regularly  brought  before  him.  Notwithstanding  this, 
Mr.  Lees  thought  proper  to  proceed  against  these  slaves  summarily 
before  the  police  magistrate  and  two  others.  Five  men  were  sentenced 
to  fifty  lashes  each,  and  a  boy  and  eight  women  to  receive  thirty- 
nine  lashes  each ;  and  (the  Proclamation  states)  the  said  sentences 
were  carried  into  execution,  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  humanity,  eight 
women  have  been  thrice  flogged.  The  Governor  complains  that,  by 
this  summary  proceeding,  there  is  no  record  of  the  evidence  adduced, 
nor  of  the  defence,  nor  any  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  slave's  complaint. 
The  Governor  proceeds  to  say,  that  Mr.  Lees  must  have  been  aware  of 
the  determination  to  abolish  the  corporal  punishment  of  women,  and 
of  the  many  and  urgent  despatches  addressed  to  the  Governor,  and 
officers  of  the  different  colonies  on  this  head,  from  the  28th  of  May, 
1823,  to  the  present  period  :  and  •  whereas  it  is  impossible  that  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands,  or  of  any  other  of  our  colonial  possessions, 
can  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  or  can  be  ex- 
pected to  give  their  assistance  towards  abolishing  so  inhuman,  dis- 
graceful, and  unmanly  a  proceeding  as  flogging  of  women,  if  they  per- 
ceive gentlemen,  high  in  office  and  rank  in  the  colonies,  giving  their 
countenance  to  such  proceedings ;' — the  Governor  then  suspends  Mr. 
Lees  from  his  situation,  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  removes  Mr. 
Duncombe,  the  police  magistrate." 

Another  proclamation  was  made  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month,  four 
days  after  tne  first,  which  states — 

44  That  two  of  the  eight  women  flogged  had  infants  at  the  breast,  and 
another  is  said  to  have  been  pregnant;  and  it  being  evident  that  men 
who  could  order,  direct,  or  in  any  way  sanction  this  brutal  outrage 
upon  humanity,  are  very  improper  persons  to  be  continued  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace ; 

"  William  Vass,  Esq.,  and  John  Anderson,  Esq.,  the  two  magis- 
trates before  alluded  to,  as  acting  with  the  police  magistrate,  Mr. 
Duncombe,  were  consequently  removed. 

44 1  am  informed  that  they  have  since  been  restored ;  but  I  do  oot 
know  the  fact." 

This  statement  will  prove  to  your  Lordships,  that,  at  a  very  recent 
period,  this  punishment  has  been  resorted  to,  even  without  the  sancnon 
of  the  law;  and  it  may  be  useful,  to  shew  the  disposition  of  the  colo- 
nists upon  the  subject. 
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The  Report  from  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  (in 
Papers  presented  to  Parliament,  1828,  page  14,  dated  14th  December,  * 
1827,)  states  as  follows  :— 

"  Until  negro  women  have  acquired  more  of  the  sense  of  shame 
that  distinguishes  European  females,  it  will  be  impossible,  in  respect 
to  them,  to  lay  aside  altogether  punishment  by  flogging/' 

The  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  Bahamas, 
14th  November,  1826,— Parliamentary  Papers,  1827,  page  158,  states— 

"  With  respect  to  the  punishment  of  female  slaves,  the  Committee 
would  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  relating  thereto,  could  the  Commissioners  be  per- 
suaded that  it  was  at  this  time  possible  to  substitute  any  effectual 
mode  of  punishment  in  the  place  of  flogging'." 

The  letter  of  explanation  from  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  Barbadoes,  to  the  Governor,  23d  October,  1 826,— Parlia- 
mentary Papers,  1827,  pages  271-272,  states— 

"  The  Assembly,  with  all  due  deference  to  Earl  Bathurst,  found 
that  they  could  not  yield  to  his  Lordship's  recommendation  to  prohibit 
the  punishment  of  women  by  flogging.  To  forbid,  by  legislative 
enactment,  the  flogging  of  female  slaves  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Assembly,  be  productive  of  most  injurious  consequences.'* 

By  the  last  reference,  it  appears,  that  Lord  Bathurst  had  remon- 
strated on  this  subject,  in  1823.  Mr.  Canning  said,  in  a  speech,  on 
the  15th  of  May,— 

"  1  would,  therefore,  abolish,  with  respect  to  females,  the  use  of  the 
whip,  not  only  as  a  stimulant  to  labour  in  the  field — I  would  abolish 
it  altogether  as  an  instrument  of  punishment ;  thus  saving  the  weaker 
sex  from  indecency  and  degradation." 

On  November  the  14th,  1831,  Lord  Goderich,  in  his  circular  letter 
to  the  Crown  colonies,  accompanying  the  Order  in  Council,  states  as 
follows — Parliamentary  Papers,  1831,  page  185:— 

41  His  Majesty's  Government  strictly  require  that  the  attempt  thus 
to  regulate  the  personal  punishment  of  women  by  the  domestic  au- 
thority of  their  owner,  should  be  made,  and  that  the  result  of  that  ex- 
periment should  be  fully  and  fairly  ascertained.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  abandon  the  enterprise  as  hopeless,  when  some  sufficient  practical 
proof  should  be  brought  in  aid  of  the  theories  (for  such  they  are)  which 
suppose  it  impossible  that  women,  in  a  state  of  slavery,  should  be 
kept  in  proper  discipline  by  more  gentle  methods  than  those  of  the 
whip  and  the  stocks. 

"  The  division,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Beaumont  in  the  House  of 
Assembly,  Jamaica,  to  abolish  the  indecent  flogging  of  females,  was 
28  to  12 — the  majority  against  the  motion  being  16." 

Now,  my  Lords,  1  think  1  have  read  enough  to  shew  to  your  Lord- 
ships that  some  actual  legislative  interference  is  necessary  to  put  an 
end  to  this  horrible  practice ;  but  I  have  proved  that  if  I  have  erred  in 
expressing  a  strong  desire  to  abolish  it,  I  have  erred  in  common  with 
many  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  in  succession,  who,  to  their  credit,  as 
I  think,  have  manifested  similar  feelings.  The  proviso  which  I  have 
to  propose  is  to  the  effect,  "  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  puuish  any 
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female  above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  by  beating,  whipping,  or  indecent 
exposure  of  the  person  ;  and  that  any  person  inflicting  such  punish- 
ment  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  liable  to  a  fine,  or  im- 
prisonment for  one  month.*'  I  can  conceive  no  possible  solid  ground 
of  objection  to  this  proviso ;  and  having  described  its  nature  to  your 
Lordships,  I  shall  certainly  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  its  adoption 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Belmork. — I  do  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  advo- 
cating this  punishment  of  females,  for  I  ever  used  my  best  exertions 
during  my  government  in  Jamaica  to  prevent  it.  But  the  difficulty 
which  opposes  itself  to  the  abolition  of  this  punishment  is,  what  other 
to  substitute  in  its  stead.  We  cannot  exempt  them  from  all  p  u  n  i  s  h  - 
ment;  and  the  present  situation  of  the  slave  renders  those  ordinary 
punishments  which  arc  effectual  in  other  states  of  society  perfectly  in- 
applicable. One  of  the  most  natural  substitutes— indeed  the  only 
one — is  imprisonment ;  but,  then,  to  imprison  the  slave  is  to  puuisb 
the  master. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon.— I  might  not,  perhaps,  object  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  amendment  if  we  were  now  about  to  pass  laws  in  order  to 
regulate  the  state  and  discipline  of  the  slave  as  he  at  present  exists, 
and  will  continue  to  exist,  until  the  commencement  of  the  period  of 
apprenticeship.  On  the  contrary,  then,  I  should  think  that  it  would 
be  right  to  abolish  the  practice  which  it  is  here  sought  to  prevent,  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  already  abolished  from  and  after  the 
commencement  of  the  apprenticeship ;  and  the  only  question  concern- 
ing it  which  remains  is,  as  to  its  existence,  or  not,  during  the  inter- 
mediate period  which  must  elapse  till  then.  When  this  Bill  was  first 
introduced,  this  power  of  punishment  was  taken  away,  generally,  from 
the  1st  of  November,  1833.  But  the  Bill  has  come  up  to  your  Lord- 
ships without  any  such  provision  —  an  omission  which  cannot  be 
supposed  to  arise  from  any  want  of  vigilance  or  humanity ;  nor  do  i 
see  any  reason  for  supplying  it.  I  cannot  conceive  what  interest  the 
colonial  legislatures,  as  individuals,  can  have  in  exercising  this  power ; 
and  I  think  that  we  may  flatter  ourselves  that,  notwithstanding  in- 
stances of  its  being  resorted  to  have  occurred,  it  will  not  a^aio  be 
complained  of.  My  Noble  Friend  must  recollect  that  in  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  West  Indies  this  punishment  of  female  slaves 
does  not  exist ;  that  in  the  Crown  colonies  it  caunot  be  inflicted  ;  and 
that  there  are  some  other  colonies  in  which  women  cannot  be  flogged 
at  the  will  of  their  master.  The  enactment  which  ray  Noble  Friend 
proposes,  goes  not  only  to  declare  that  it  shall  be  illegal ;  but  it  pro- 
ceeds a  step  further — it  imposes  a  penalty  by  the  authority  of  the 
British  Parliament. 

Lord  Suffield.— I  merely  inserted  the  penalty,  in  order  to  meet 
the  argument  used  the  other  night,  that  without  it  the  proviso  was  of 
no  avail.  Its  absence  was  then  complained  of;  I  have  brought  it 
down,  and  now  my  Noble  Friend  complains  of  its  being  here.  In 
reference  to  the  remark  of  the  Noble  Earl  opposite,  who  asked  me  to 
devise  some  other  punishment  as  a  substitute  for  this  which  I  propose 
to  abolish,  I  would  remind  him,  that  there  is  the  punishment  of  the 
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stocks,  which  excites,  I  believe,  great  apprehension  among  the  slaves, 
and  would,  therefore,  probably  be  very  effectual.  The  Noble  Earl 
behind  me  stated  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  proviso,  when  he 
said  that  the  practice  had  been  abolished  in  several  colonies.  Because, 
my  Lords,  as  no  evil  has  been  found  to  result  from  its  abolition  there, 
why  not  prohibit  it  elsewhere  ? 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — I  certainly  find  myself  under  the 
necessity  of  opposing  the  amendment.  The  Noble  Lord  stated,  that 
notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  this  punishment  in  some  colonies, 
and  that  Parliament  had  expressed  the  greatest  anxiety  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  still  remained,  and  was  still  exercised.  I  never  heard  that 
Parliament  had  made  any  enactment,  or  come  even  to  any  resolution 
regarding  its  prevention  ;  so  delicate,  indeed,  has  it  been  with  the 
colonies  on  this,  as  on  every  other  point  of  internal  regulation.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  true,  that  some  colonies  have  passed  measures  for  abo- 
lishing the  practice  of  flogging1  females.  It  is  equally  true  that 
others  having  not;  and  I  should  like  to  know  on  what  ground  Parlia- 
ment is,  at  this  moment,  to  interfere  in  this  matter  of  internal  regula- 
tion, having  hitherto  refrained  from  so  doing  ?  It  is  only  thought  of 
because  we  are  passing  this  Bill.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Noble 
Lord  will  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Viscount  St.  Vincent. — 1  quite  agree  with  the  Noble  Duke. 
The  insertion  of  the  clause  moved  by  the  Noble  Earl  would  just  add 
one  more  difficulty  to  those  which  must  arise  to  the  adoption  of  this 
measure.  My  Lords,  my  opinion,  from  the  first,  has  been,  that  we 
ought  to  have  adopted  the  resolutions  which  were  proposed  as  the 
basis  of  this  Bill,  as  they  came  up  from  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
and  have  enacted  them  in  a  general  way,  abstaining,  until  a  similar 
measure  had  been  passed  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  from  bringing 
forward  the  details.  From  the  information  which  I  have  acquired 
relative  to  colonial  property,  I  feel  convinced,  so  complicated  is  every 
part  of  it, — so  dovetailed  is  each,  as  it  were,  in  the  other, — that  to 
legislate  for  it  here  must  be  productive  of  mischief.  I  do  not  here 
stand  up  in  support  of  the  punishment  which  the  Noble  Lord  is 
desirous  of  extinguishing ;  but,  I  ask,  how  is  the  penalty  which  he 
attaches,  to  be  conferred  ?  It  is  perfectly  optional  with  the  colonial 
legislatures  to  adopt  this  measure  :  if  they  do  not,  then  what  becomes 
of  this  clause  ?  I  object  to  it,  my  Lords,  as  superadding  one  more 
objection,  one  more  difficulty,  to  those  which  already  exist. 

The  Noble  Lord  having  thought  proper  to  advert  to  the  conduct  of 
the  colonial  legislatures,  I  must  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  one  or  two 
remarks  on  that  point.  It  has  been  often  said  that  we  cannot  confide 
in  the  colonial  legislatures  for  co-operation.  In  answer  to  that,  let 
me  ask,  what  has  been  done  ?  What  act  of  grace  has  been  held  out 
to  secure  that  co-operation  ?  We  have  constantly,  in  this  country, 
proceeded  abusing  them  without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to 
their  interests.  It  is  known  to  everybody  that  their  property  has 
deteriorated  for  many  years.  Measures  have  been  pointed  out  to 
the  Government  for  their  adoption.  I  do  not  say  that  no  disposition 
lias  been  evinced  by  the  Government  to  regard  the  interests  of  those 
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islands  j  but  some  other  interest  has  started  up  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  protect,  instead  of  affording  relief  to  the  West  Indiana  ;  and 
that  relief  has  been  denied  because  the  granting  of  it  would  interfere 
with  the  landed  interest, — for  instance,  because  molasses  would  come 
into  competition  with  English  barley,  or  on  account  of  some  other 
similar  objection.  But  here  we  are  now  called  upon  to  add  another 
injury  to  this  Bill,  which  is  throughout  full  of  injuries  and  restrictions. 
I  trust  that  your  Lordships  will  not  consent  to  so  unnecessary  an  in- 
justice. 

Lord  Suffield. —  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  with- 
drawing the  penalty :  it  is  not  of  necessity  attached  to  the  proviso 
itself.  The  Noble  Earl  speaks  of  the  good  faith  of  the  colonial 
legislatures.  Let  me  refer  him  to  a  paper  which  I  now  hold  in  my 
hand,  and  which  contains  the  most  delusive  scheme  of  legislation 
that  human  ingenuity  ever  framed ; — I  mean  the  last  Slave  Act  of 
Jamaica,  passed,  as  it  evidently  proves,  for  no  other  earthly  purpose 
than  to  deceive  the  people  of  this  country.  I  now,  therefore,  move 
that  the  proviso  above,  omitting  that  part  which  imposes  the  penalty, 
be  inserted  after  Clause  12. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Lord  Suffield  moved  an  amendment  in  Clause  20,  to  insert  the 
words  "  without  lawful  excuse." 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  moved  that  Clauses  33,  34,  35,  36, 
and  37  be  omitted. 

Amendment  negatived. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  moved  the  insertion,  after  the  word  rules," 
in  the  47th  clause,  of  words  to  the  effect  of  binding  the  Commis- 
sioners to  have  regard  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  each  colony, 
respectively. 

Agreed  to. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — I  beg  leave  to  move  that  the  Girt 
clause  be  omitted.  I  merely  now  advert  to  one  argument  in  objection 
to  it, — that  it  imposes  a  penalty  for  certain  offences  in  some  of  the 
colonies,  which  is  well  known  to  be  irregular. 

The  House  then  divided,  when  there  appeared— 

Contents   •••••••  20 

Non-contents   31 

Majority  against  the  amendment  • .  11 

Lord  Wynford. — I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  pro- 
vision into  the  Bill,  to  the  effect  that  we  should  not  receive  into  this 
country  the  produce  of  any  foreign  colonies  in  which  that  produce  is 
the  result  of  slave  labour.  If  we  abolish  slavery  in  our  own  colonies, 
we  ought,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  to  give  no  countenance  to  it 
elsewhere.  By  adopting  the  amendment,  we  shall  also  materially 
benefit  our  own  colonies. 
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The  Earl  of  Ripon. — The  fact  is,  my  Lords,  that  the  present 
amount  of  duty  on  most  articles  of  foreign  colonial  produce,  is  al- 
most a  prohibition,  now,  of  their  introduction  into  this  country.  As 
regards  sugar,  it  is  so  high,  indeed,  that  there  is  little  fear  of  our 
receiving  any  of  the  produce  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  or  of  Brazil. 
But  the  great  objection  to  the  clause  of  the  Noble  Lord  is,  that 
though  it  would  not  stop  the  consumption  of  the  produce  of  slave 
labour  in  those  countries  in  which  it  is  employed,  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  stopping  it  from  coming  to  our  warehouses.    It  appears  to 
me  that  it  is  by  no  means  advisable  to  introduce  the  clause,  because 
nothing  is  more  objectionable  than  any  interference  of  this  kind  with 
the  general  policy  of  the  warehousing  system,  which,  of  itself,  is  so 
great  an  advantage  to  the  navigation  and  commercial  interests  of  this 
country.    But,  at  all  events,  to  adopt  a  provision  of  this  nature, 
affecting  our  commerce  with  Brazil,  Java,  Havannah,  and  other 
foreign  settlements,  without  any  notice  to  the  parties  concerned, 
would  be  a  most  extraordinary  proceeding,  and  would  produce  a 
degree  of  confusion  which  would  cause  great  complaint. 

Viscount  St.  Vincent.— The  benefit  which  may  be  expected  to 
arise  from  the  passing  of  this  clause  is,  the  encouragement  which  it 
will  afford  to  the  planters  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  their  estates. 
If  they  were  certain  that  no  foreign  sugar,  produced  by  the  labour 
of  slaves,  could  be  brought  into  competition  with  sugar  the  produce 
of  free  labour,  it  would  afford  a  stimulus  to  their  exertions;  and 
as  this  is  the  very  principle  embraced  by  my  Noble  Friend's  proposi- 
tion, I  am,  unquestionably,  an  advocate  for  its  adoption.  There  is 
another  circumstance,  and  a  very  important  one,  which  weighs  with 
me  on  this  occasion  ;  I  am  positively  sure  that  if  some  provision  of 
this  sort  be  not  adopted,  our  merchants  and  capitalists  will  be  in- 
duced to  trade  with,  and  invest  their  capital  in  colonies  where  slavery 
exists,  when  they  are  made  secure  of  receiving  interest  upon  their 
capital  through  consignments  to  this  country.  It  is  very  true  that 
these  consignments  cannot  now  avail  them  in  the  British  market  on 
account  of  the  heavy  duty  imposed  on  foreign  grown  sugar;  but, 
hereafter,  such  will  be  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  those  colonies  where 
slave  labour  will  be  continued  over  our  own  West  India  colonies, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  duty,  the  importation  of 
foreign  sugar  roust  become  a  profitable  speculation.  I  entertain  not 
the  least  doubt,  that  if  your  Lordships  were  to  appoint  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  subject,  it  would  be  found  that  many  persons  in 
Liverpool,  London,  and  the  different  ports  of  this  kingdom,  have 
already  vested  their  capital  in  Brazil,  and  the  other  slave  colonies, 
speculating  upon  the  advantage  to  arise  from  shipments  to  be  made 
to  this  country. 

With  regard  to  the  refining  of  foreign  sugars  in  this  country,  so 
far  as  that  can  be  effected  without  any  undue  process,  it  may  possibly 
be  well  to  allow  the  importation  of  foreign  sugars  for  such  purpose ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  inducing  the  growers  of  foreign  sugars 
to  send  their  produce  here  to  be  refined,  must  operate,  pro  tanto,  as  a 
premium  to  the  production  of  sugar  by  slave  labour.    I  am  very  well 
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aware  of  the  important  interests  concerned  in  this  branch  of  manu- 
facture ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  we  look  to  the  interests  of  our  own 
colonies,  and  if  we  look  still  higher,  to  our  own  consistency,  and  to 
the  acting  up  to  that  principle  which  has  brought  this  measure  to 
its  present  stage,  I  do  think  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can 
exist  without  the  adoption  of  the  clause  proposed  by  the  Noble  and 
Learned  Lord. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — I  am  anxious  to  present  myself  thus 
early  to  your  Lordships  on  the  present  question,  which  I  consider  of 
great  importance,  because  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend,  in  the  few 
observations  with  which  he  prefaced  his  motion,  has  supposed  that  I 
should  go  as  far  as  any  of  your  Lordships,  or  any  person  out  of  this 
House,  in  supporting  a  proposition  which  has  for  its  professed  object, 
and  I  do  not  deny,  also,  for  its  real  tendency,  to  strike  at  the  exis- 
tence of  slavery,  and  to  prevent  the  encouragement  of  that  system 
throughout  the  world  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  put  down  in  our  own 
colonies  ;  and,  undoubtedly,  if  I  did  not  see  many  difficulties  and 
objections  to  entertaining  this  clause,  I  should  be  disposed  to  go 
the  length  which  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  wishes  to  carry  your 
Lordships  by  supporting  it.  But  my  first  difficulty  is  upon  the 
manner  in  which,  and  the  stage  of  the  Bill  at  which,  this  very  im- 
portant additional  clause  is  introduced.  It  appears  to  me  rather  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  substantive  measure  than  part  of  another  mea- 
sure,— the  subject  of  a  distinct  legislative  enactment  rather  than  part 
of  another  Act.  It  appears  to  me,  rather  a  new  question  standing 
upon  its  own  grounds,  and  to  be  judged  of  by  merits  of  its  own; 
and  wholly  separate,  and  indeed  tit  to  be  kept  apart,  from  that  which 
forms  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  Bill.  This  Bill  has  for  its 
object  not  the  putting  down  of  slavery  all  over  the  world,  but  the 
getting  rid  of  that  great  vice  in  our  owo  colonies,  by  putting  an  end 
to  that  state  of  society  which  at  present  exists  in  them  ;  and  if  any 
person  had  been  told  that,  after  this  measure  had  come  up  from  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  framed  with  a  view  to  accomplish  that 
object  by  certain  regulations,  and  by  giving  powers  ancillary  to  that 
object  to  the  legislatures  of  those  colonies, — that  after  it  had  gone 
through  the  second  reading,  when  the  principle  upon  which  it  was 
founded  was  discussed  and  sanctioned,  as  a  measure  to  be  confined 
to  the  object  of  putting  down  slavery  in  the  British  dominions,— that 
after  it  had  gone  through  the  Committee,  where  the  whole  of  its 
details  were  discussed  and  agreed  to,—- and  after,  even,  upon  the 
Report,  another  discussion  upon  its  principle  and  details  had  taken 
place ; — that  after  all  that,  and  just  when  you  were  upon  the  point 
of  directing  that  the  Bill  should  be  read  a  third  time,  a  totally  new 
object  should  have  been  started,  and  that  there  should  have  been 
raised  a  question,  for  the  first  time,  of  not  confining  your  legislation 
to  your  own  colonies,  but  that  an  enactment  should  be  adopted 
affecting  other  dominions,  and  with  the  endeavour  to  discourage  sla- 
very all  over  the  world,— I  think  that  that  person  could  not  fail  to 
be  a  little  surprised,  and  would  be  induced  to  make  some  such  obser- 
vation as  this,—  "  This  may  be  all  very  right— it  may  be  very  proper 
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that  a  Bill,  with  this  view,  should  be  carried  through  both  Houses  of 
Parliament:  but,  nevertheless,  this  is  not  that  Bill ;  it  is  another  Bill ; 
and  it  is  a  Bill  which  nothing  that  has  passed,  hitherto,  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  of  the  present  measure,  could,  by  possibility,  have 
given  any  man  any  warrant  to  expect  to  be  so  extended."  Only  see 
the  evils  of  introducing  a  perfectly  new  matter  at  this  time.  The 
wise  provisions  of  the  law  of  Parliament  have  been  so  constructed, 
and  have  grown  up  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  anything  should 
pass  into  a  law  without  the  most  ample  discussion.  In  both  Houses 
the  discussions  must  be  in  different  stages — on  the  first,  second,  and 
third  reading,— in  the  Committee, — and  on  the  Report ;  in  all  which 
the  whole  matter  is  sure  to  undergo  the  most  searching  discussion. 
But  there  is  an  end  of  all  these  safeguards,  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  Legislature  being  taken  by  surprise, — there  is  an  end  to  all 
security  against  rash  and  inconsiderate  legislation,  if,  when  a  Bill 
has  been  brought  in,  touching  a  portion  of  some  general  question,  it 
shall  be  competent  to  let  in,  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  of  that  hill, 
any  other  more  general  provision  regarding  that  general  question. 
Look  at  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  such  a  measure.  One  con- 
sequence must  unquestionably  be,  the  causing  as  great  a  change  in 
the  whole  commerce  of  this  country,  as  any  measure  that  has  ever 
passed  for  the  last  century  and  a  half. 

Again,  if  your  Lordships  should  agree  to  this  clause  upon  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill,  I  think  the  other  House  would  have  some 
reason  to  complain ;  inasmuch  as  they  would  have  no  opportunity  of 
discussing  it,  but  upon  one  single  vote,  namely,*—-4'  That  this  House 
do  agree  with  the  amendment."  It  is  a  good  general  rule  to  put 
yourselves  in  other  men's  situation,  in  order  to  judge  whether  you 
are  doing  right  by  them,  by  estimating  how  far  you  would  be  satis- 
fied to  be  so  dealt  with  yourselves.  If  we  had  sent  down  a  Bill  to  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  every  portion  of  which,  in  principle  and 
in  detail,  had  been  thoroughly  sifted  by  us, — and  if  then,  at  the  last 
moment,  a  totally  new  measure  were  tacked  upon  it,  which  had 
never  undergone  one  single  discussion, — and  finally,  if  all  that  we 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  was,  when  it  came  back,  to 
pass  one  vote,  *'  Ay,"  or  "  No,"  on  the  question — "  Do  your  Lord- 
ships agree  to  this  new  measure?"  I  think  we  should  naturally,  in 
our  own  self-defence,  avail  ourselves  of  that  only  opportunity  for  our 
so  rejecting  an  amendment  so  sent  up:  we  should,  no  doubt,  at  once 
reject  it; — not  meaning  thereby  to  say  that  we  disapproved  of  it  in 
itself,  but  only  that  we  did  not  like  the  time  and  manner  in  which  it 
was  submitted  to  us.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  will  view  this  question  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  we, 
in  the  supposed  case,  would  do;  and,  therefore,  I  would  submit  to 
my  Noble  Friend,  whether  we  should  not  abstain  introducing  it  at 
this  stage?  I  need  not  enlarge,  upon  this  occasion,  on  the  great 
variety  of  interests  which  this  proposition  involves ;  but  this  I  will 
say,  that  a  single  clause  cannot  accomplish  your  object.  The  ma* 
chinery  is  wanting.  It  would  require  not  only  great  consideration 
whether  we  should  adopt  it  upon  principle,  but  also  in  what  way  we 
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ought  to  pass  it,  if  we  should  agree  to  that  principle.  That  it  should 
pass  iu  the  shape  now  proposed,  is  perfectly  impossible.  For  in- 
stance, it  says  that  "  no  sugar,  coffee,  or  pimento,  the  growth  of 
any  foreign  country  or  countries  where  slavery  exists,  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  be  imported  into  any  territories  belonging  to  the  British 
empire."  Thus  it  excludes  from  its  operation,  by  construction,  all 
other  articles, — such  as  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco, — that  are  pro- 
duced by  slave  labour.  From  the  way  in  which  the  clause  is  framed, 
— or  the  Bill  rather,  for  1  call  it  a  distinct  Bill, — three  of  the  great 
articles  of  production  of  the  colonies  are  not  included ;  while,  oo  the 
other  hand,  it  excludes  a  great  deal  of  produce  that  it  is  manifestly 
not  the  intention  of  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  should  be  excluded; 
for  it  excludes  the  produce  of  any  country  where  slave  labour  exists, 
—and  not  the  produce  merely  of  slave  labour  in  those  countries. 
Now,  look  at  the  East  Indies  and  at  Java, — these  answer  to  the 
description  contained  in  this  clause,  for  they  are  foreign  countries, 
and  slavery  exists  in  them, — although  the  East  Indies  includes  our 
own  territories, — and  it  is  said  you  mean  to  exclude  all  the  produce 
of  these  countries.  No,  my  Lords,  you  only  mean  to  exclude  so 
much  as  is  the  growth  of  slave  labour.  The  purpose  of  the  clause, 
my  Lords,  is  not  to  exclude  the  produce  of  foreign  countries  merely 
because  there  happens  to  be  slavery  co-existing  with  the  growth  of 
that  produce  in  those  countries  j  but  to  exclude  only  that  produce 
which  is  grown  by  means  of  slave  labour.  That  is  the  object  of  the 
clause ;  but  that  is  not  the  effect  of  it.  Then  my  Noble  Friend  s 
clause,  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  itself,  and  with  its  avowed  pur- 
pose, ought  to  be  extended  to  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  The 
effect  which  that  extension  would  have  upon  your  commerce  is  no 
objection  at  all,  because  we  are  now  legislating  upon  strict  principle. 
But  see  what  the  consequence  of  that  would  be.  You  at  once  exclude 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo,  all  of  which  are  either  the  produce  of 
slave  labour,  or  of  countries  where  slavery  exists. 

Lord  Wynford. — The  clause  can  be  easily  altered  so  as  to  meet 
that  objection. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — My  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  says 
the  clause  can  easily  be  altered  to  assume  the  shape  he  intended  it  to 
assume;  but  then  comes  my  principal  and  preliminary  objection,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  clause  itself  is  introduced.  If  it  is  to 
be  altered,  and  if  additions  are  to  be  made  to  it  with  appropriate 
penalties  for  its  non-observance,  why,  what  is  that  but  saying  that  it  is 
a  new  Bill  tacked  to  the  one  now  before  your  Lordships  ?  Every 
examination,  therefore,  which  we  can  make  of  the  proposed  clause 
only  leads  us  back  to,  and  strengthens,  my  preliminary  objection.  In 
what  way  we  can  effect  the  object  of  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend, 
and  having  put  down  slavery  in  our  own  colonies,  how  best  we  can  on 
the  one  hand  protect  the  interests  of  commerce,  without  on  the  other 
hand  giving  encouragement  to  slavery  abroad— is  a  question,  in  its 
nature  so  kind,  just,  and  humane,  that  I  can  only  say  I  shall  ever  be 
disposed  to  give  it  my  most  anxious  consideration;  leaning  as  I  do 
very  much  towards  something  conforming  to  those  views  and  principles 
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entertained  by  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend.  I  do  not  deny  that  I 
see  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  I  do  not  despair  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  surmount  part  of  those  difficulties,  ana  so  to  restrict  and 
modify  the  measure  as  to  reconcile  it  with  its  purpose,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  rest  of  our  commercial  interests.  All  I  can  say  at  pre- 
sent is,  that  introduced  as  it  is — though  with  every  disposition  to  give 
my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  my  support  upon  tKe  general  principle, 
—I  must  withhold  my  assent  from  its  adoption  in  this  form. 

Lord  Ellen  borough. — The  principal  objection  stated  by  my 
Noble  and  Learned  Friend  to  this  motion  arises  out  of  the  time  at 
which,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  it  is  proposed.  He  ap- 
prehends that  some  difficulties  will  occur  from  the  circumstance  of 
this  House,  and  still  greater  difficulties  from  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, being  called  upon  to  pronounce  upon  so  grave  a  question 
without  sufficient  discussion.  Now  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend 
(the  Lord  Chancellor)  must  at  once  see — at  least  as  far  as  regards 
ourselves,—-  that  it  is  possible  to  guard  against  that  inconvenience 
by  recommitting  the  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  giving  full  effect  to  any 
arguments  that  may  be  urged  upon  this  clause.  With  respect 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  we  undoubtedly  have  no  power  of  afford- 
ing that  House  means  to  extend  the  opportunity  of  discussing  this 
matter;  and  if  I  thought  that  the  clause  proposed  really  bore  the  in- 
terpretation which  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack  has 
put  upon  it,  I  should  hesitate  much  before  I  sent  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons  at  this  period,  anything  that  could  be  construed  as  being 
a  new  and  separate  measure.  But  I  cannot  look  upon  it  in  that  point 
of  view.  If  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend,  (Lord  Wynford)  in  this 
clause,  had  included  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco — all  of  them  great 
objects  of  trade  and  manufacture, — then,  undoubtedly,  it  would  have 
become  a  very  large  question,  and  one  which  would  have  required  the 
most  mature  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  proposal  of  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend,  as  it  stands,  is 
strictly  ancillary  to  the  purpose  of  the  Bill.  The  object  of  the  Bill  is, 
to  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  the  colonies ;  and  the  object  of  my  Noble 
and  Learned  Friend,  by  introducing  this  clause,  is  to  offer  the  greatest 
possible  inducement  to  the  West  India  legislatures  to  pass  measures 
for  carrying  that  Bill  into  effect.  At  the  same  time  that  it  has  this 
most  beneficial  effect,  it  does,  also,  to  a  certain  degree, — though  not 
to  the  extent  that  it  would  if  it  included  indigo,  cotton,  and  tobacco, — 
purport  to  be  an  act  in  hostility  to  the  system  of  slavery  in  all  foreign 
countries.  So  that  the  clause  is  not  only  in  unison  with  all  our  feel- 
ings which  are  united  with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  in  the  endeavour 
to  put  an  end  to  slavery  wherever  it  exists,  but  it,  at  the  same  time,  is 
in  accordance  with  that  other  important  object  you  have  in  view,— 
namely,  the  conciliating  the  colonists,  and  inducing  them  to  assist  you 
in  carrying  this  measure  into  effect,  knowing,  as  you  do  perfectly  well, 
that,  without  their  assistance,  this  measure  must  be  entirely  nugatory. 
The  Noble  Earl  opposite  says,  that  this  proposition  is  of  very  little 
practical  moment ;  whilst  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack says,  it  is  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  commerce  of  this 
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country,  than  any  measure  that  has  passed  for  the  last  century  and 
a  half.  The  Noble  Earl  is  right  in  what  he  says,  provided  that  the 
trade  of  Brazil,  and  of  the  India  colonies,  remains  the  same  after  the 
passing  of  this  Bill  as  it  is  now.  If  free  labour  can  be  procured  with 
the  same  facility  as  slave  labour, — and  if  sugar,  after  this  Bill  shall 
have  passed,  can  be  introduced  into  this  country  at  the  same  rate  of 
expense  at  which  it  is  introduced  now, — undoubtedly,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, the  effect  of  this  measure  will  not  be  very  material.  But 
the  Bill  will  alter  altogether  the  whole  state  of  the  trade.  It  will 
compel  the  planter  to  work  his  estate  with  a  dearer  instrument,  and 
you  will  thereby  make  his  sugar  dearer ;  and,  because  you  make  bis 
sugar  dearer,  and  place  him  under  greater  difficulties  in  the  British 
market,  you  ought  to  give  him  security  that  the  profits  of  his  industry 
and  capital  will  not  be  interfered  with.  In  its  momentary  operation 
this  clause  is  not  of  very  great  importance;  but  it  is  invaluable  as  a 
prospective  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  country.  It  is  a  pledge  which, 
I  am  satisfied,  if  given,  would  do  more  towards  obtaining  for  you  the 
assent  of  the  colonial  legislatures  than  any  other  clause  whatever — 
more  even  than  the  20,000,000/.  clause  itself ;  because  it  is  a  pledge 
that  their  sugars,  though  they  become  dearer,  still  shall  have  that 
which  they  have  now, — the  monopoly  of  your  markets ;  and  above  all, 
that  their  interests  shall  not  be  interfered  with  by  an  unjust  competition 
with  the  produce  of  slave  labour  in  foreign  colonies,  when  you  have 
destroyed  slave  labour  in  your  own. 

Earl  Grey.— I  did  not  intend  to  trouble  your  Lordships  with  any 
remarks  upon  this  motion,  because  I  thought  it  was  introduced  only 
as  a  sort  of  episode  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Bill,  to  which,  therefore,  I 
was  not  disposed  to  pay  much  attention ;  but  from  the  course  which 
the  discussion  has  taken,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  offer  a  few  observations 
upon  the  subject.  The  Noble  Baron  says  this  clause  is  in  unison  with 
all  the  feelings  of  the  country,  and  ancillary  to  that  object  we  all  have 
at  heart — namely,  the  extinction  of  slavery;  and  that  it  is  not  only 
valuable  to  the  West  India  interest,  but  it  is  an  important  pledge,  on 
the  part  of  this  country,  to  support  that  interest.  My  Lords,  it  may  be 
valuable  in  all  these  ways ; — it  may  be,  as  my  Noble  and  Learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack  says  it  is.  a  very  fit  measure  to  pass ;  but  is 
it  fit  to  pass  it  in  this  manner?  The  Noble  Lord  says,  that  the 
abolition  of  slavery  is  the  object  of  this  Bill.  If  the  Noble  Lord  con- 
fines his  remark  to  our  own  colonies,  I  agree  with  him ;  but  then,  with 
a  view  to  effect  that  object,  the  Noble  Lord  comes  forward  with  a 
regulation  for  effecting  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  all  other  countries. 
It  was  impossible  that  such  a  regulation  could  come  into  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  supporters  of  this  Bill  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
This  is  not  mere  conjecture — it  is  absolute  certainty ;  and  if  it  were  to 
be  proposed  there,  it  would  be  immediately  rejected  by  that  House  ; 
and  so  it  ought ;  for  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  measure.  It  ought 
to  be  introduced  as  a  separate  question,  and  discussed  with  all  its  at- 
tributes, and  in  connexion  with  all  that  machinery,  without  which  the 
measure  must  be  totally  inoperative. 

The  Noble  Lord  has  adverted  to  the  effect  which  this  clause  would 
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have  upon  our  foreign  trade.  He  admits  that  it  would  affect  that 
trade,  most  seriously,  if  the  clause  were  extended  to  cotton,  indigo, 
and  tobacco;  but  he  says  that  the  clause  justly  omits  those  articles 
from  its  operation.  If  your  object  be  to  discourage  slavery  in  other 
countries,  I  should  like  to  know  why  you  are  not  to  extend  this  clause 
to  all  other  articles  produced  by  slave  labour  ?  The  principle  of  the 
clause  applies  to  all  such  articles ;  and  then  we  come  to  this  question — 
Are  we  really  prepared  to  send  back  this  Bill  to  the  House  of  Commons 
with  this  clause,  so  materially  affecting  the  trade  of  this  country,  as  an 
amendment  to  be  adopted  by  them,  ay  or  no,  without  any  possibility 
of  their  discussing  it  in  its  various  stages, — introduced,  too,  us  it  is, 
into  a  Bill  which,  from  its  nature,  could  not  lead  any  one  to  suppose 
that  such  a  measure  was  in  contemplation  ?  I  call  upon  any  person 
the  most  conversant  with  the  forms  of  this  House — I  call  upon  the 
Noble  Lord  who  presides,  with  so  much  advantage  to  this  House,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committees, — to  say  whether  ne  knows  of  any  ex- 
ample of  the  introduction  of  an  amendment  of  this  kind,  and  at  this 
stage,  an  amendment  quite  out  of  the  general  purview  of  the  measure, 
not  being  necessarily  connected  with  it ;  or  whether  it  is  possible  to 
introduce  it  without  an  absolute  necessity  ?  And  without  that  necessity, 
I  conceive  that,  in  the  strict  execution  of  their  duty,  it  is  incumbent 
and  imperative  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  reject  it.  If  Noble 
Lords  in  their  anxiety  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  West  India 
colonies  conceive  this  measure  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  let  them 
introduce  a  Bill  upon  the  subject,  and  let  the  matter  be  fairly  dis- 
cussed and  settled.  1  must  request  my  Noble  Friend  on  the  Cross 
Bench  to  believe  that,  in  opposing  this  clause,  the  sincerity  of  our 
desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  colonies  is  not  in  the  least  abated  ; 
but  that,  in  the  execution  of  our  duty,  we  conceive  that,  consistently 
with  what  is  due  to  your  Lordships,  and  to  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  itself,  it  is  impossible 
to  adopt  this  amendment. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — The  Noble  Earl  says  that  this 
measure,  as  proposed  by  my  Noble  Friend,  is  one  which  the  House  of 
Commons  must  reject.  Now,  the  Noble  Earl  who  spoke  first  upon 
this  subject,  talked  about  the  laws,  as  at  present  existing,  being  a 
positive  prohibition  of  foreign  sugars.  All  that  my  Noble  and  Learned 
Friend  does,  is,  not  to  deny  the  position  of  the  Noble  Earl,  but  to 
propose  that  the  positive  prohibition  should  be  by  means  of  a  legis- 
lative provision  introduced  into  this  Bill.  The  Noble  Earl  who  spoke 
first,  cannot  deny  the  fact,  though  possibly  he  may  find  it  convenient 
to  deny  his  language ;  for  the  fact  is,  as  he  has  stated,  that,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  it  amounts  to  a  positive  prohibition.  Then  it  is  said  that 
this  measure  would  produce  considerable  derangement  of  our  com- 
merce— inasmuch  as  it  would  prevent  the  introduction  of  these  articles 
of  commerce  into  the  magazines  of  this  country.  We  have  been  dis- 
cussing, for  the  last  month,  measures  that  are  well  calculated  to  effect 
a  derangement  of  our  commerce — I  mean  the  East  India  Charter  and 
the  China  Trade  Bills ;  but  no  derangement  of  commerce  can  result 
from  this  clause,  because,  by  the  Noble  Earl's  own  admission,  there 
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already  exists  a  prohibition  of  those  articles  ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  sure, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  measure  calculated  to  alarm  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, so  as  to  induce  that  House  to  reject  it.  But  the  Noble  Earl 
who  spoke  last,  says  that  this  measure  is  quite  new,  and  that  it  has 
never  been  alluded  to  before  during  the  discussion  of  this  Bill.  Now, 
I  beg  pardon  of  the  Noble  Earl,  but  I  must  give  him  a  positive  contra- 
diction upon  that  point.  This  very  proposition  has  been  stated  more 
than  once  during  the  discussions — that  one  of  the  consequences  of  this 
measure  would  be  the  introduction  into  this  country,  of  sugar  culti- 
vated by  slave  labour.  I  myself  stated  it,  over  and  over  agaiu ;  and 
not  only  did  I  affirm  that  it  would  encourage  slavery,  but  I  also 
asserted  that  it  would  eive  encouragremeut  to  the  slave  trade. 

The  measure  now  proposed  is  adapted  to  be  an  auxiliary  to  trie 
great  measure  which  we  have  been  discussing  the  last  two  nights.  It  is 
a  measure  of  encouragement  and  hope  to  the  West  India  colonies.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  as  stated  by  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack, that  the  clause  is  not  complete ;  but  the  clause,  as  it  stands,  is 
the  assertion  of  a  great  principle  :  it  is  the  assertion  of  a  principle  to  be 
carried  into  execution  by  further  measures  hereafter,  and  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  your  Lordships,  because  it  is  calculated  to  soothe  the  feel- 
ings of  the  colonial  proprietors,  and  more  especially  of  the  colonial 
legislatures.  But  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  and  the  Noble  Earl 
both  state  that,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  we  ought  to  carry  this  prin- 
ciple into  execution  with  respect  to  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  as  well 
as  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  clause.  But  the  reasou  why  cotton, 
indigo,  and  tobacco  are  not  introduced  into  the  clause  is  this ; — that 
those  articles  are  not  produced  in  our  colonies;  and,  therefore,  we  do 
not  want  any  protection  in  respect  to  them.  The  West  Indian  colo- 
nists are  placed,  by  this  Bill,  under  a  great  disadvantage  with  respect 
to  the  articles  cultivated  by  them  j  but,  with  respect  to  the  other  arti- 
cles which  they  do  not  cultivate,  they  require  not  the  assistance  of  this 
clause ;  and,  therefore,  those  articles  are  not  included  in  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  the  manufacture 
and  commerce  of  this  country  do  depend  upon  the  free  introduction 
of  some  of  those  articles — cotton  and  indigo,  for  instance — into  tins 
country ;  and  I  hope  my  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  will  never  propose 
a  measure  which  will,  in  any  degree,  affect  either  the  manufactures 
or  commerce  of  the  country.  This  measure  is  calculated  to  give 
great  satisfaction  to  the  colonies;  and  though  it  will  not  produce  any 
immediate  effect,  yet,  eventually,  it  will  give  great  security  to  the 
colonial  trade,  and  will  remove  great  objections  to  the  general  measure 
of  emancipation,  of  which  it  forms  a  part;  and,  therefore,  1  submit 
to  your  Lordships  that  it  ought  to  pass. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  rise  in  consequence  of  an  observation 
that  has  fallen  from  the  Noble  Duke.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  the 
Noble  Duke  said,  that  though  I  could  not  deny  the  fact, — meaning 
the  fact  that  the  present  law  now  amounted  to  a  practical  prohibition, — 
yet  I  may  find  it  convenient  to  deny  my  words.  Now  I  assure  the 
Noble  Duke,  that,  however  convenient  it  may  be  for  me  to  deny  my 
words,  I  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  do  so. 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington.— I  beg  to  assure  the  Noble  Earl  that 
id  what  I  said  with  respect  to  him,  I  could  not  by  possibility  suppose 
that  I  should,  for  a  moment,  be  understood  to  say  that  he  would  deny 
his  word.    I  really  did  not  intend  to  say  any  such  thing. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon.— No ;  I  am  sure  of  that.  I  merely  wish  to 
explain :  what  I  said  was  this — that  if  the  proposition  of  the  Noble 
and  Learned  Lord  had  applied  only  to  the  consumption  of  foreign 
sugars  in  this  country,  I  should  have  seen  no  objection  in  principle 
to  the  adoption  of  it :  but  that  1  apprehend  it  was  not  necessary  to 
adopt  the  clause,  because  the  introduction  of  foreign  sugar  was  prac- 
tically prohibited  by  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. — I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  infor- 
mality in  inserting  this  clause,  as  the  Bill  came  from  the  other  House; 
although  this,  perhaps,  is  not  the  best  stage  to  do  so. 

Lord  Wynford. — On  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  I  said  that 
one  of  my  great  objections  to  it  was,  that  it  held  out  an  inducement 
to  foreign  colonies  to  cultivate  sugar  with  slave  labour,  and  that  this 
would  be  done  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  it  could  by  possibility  be 
cultivated  in  our  own  colonies.  The  Noble  Earl  says  that  if  we  adopt 
the  clause,  it  will  not  be  productive  of  any  great  advantage  to  the 
planters.  Now,  my  great  object  is  to  shew  the  planter  that  we  have 
provided  against  his  having  to  compete  with  foreign  slave  colonists 
id  the  home  market.  As  for  any  informality,  we  do  not  say  what  duty 
shall  be  imposed  to  give  protection  to  the  colonics.  The  ^reat  object 
of  the  measure  is  to  emancipate  the  slaves,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
do  not  neglect  the  interest  of  the  planters.  The  Noble  Viscount,  on 
the  Cross  Bench,  has  stated  with  great  feeling  the  effect  this  measure 
may  have  on  the  minds  of  the  West  Indian  colonists.  Everything 
that  we  do,  connected  with  this  measure,  should  shew  them  that 
we  are  determined  to  do  them  effective  justice,  and  to  protect  their 
interests,  notwithstanding  our  resolution  to  abolish  slavery.  I  am 
sure  that  nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to  prevent  agitation,  and  to 
allay  any  fears  that  may  arise  on  the  subject,  as  the  adoption  of  this 
•clause.  If  his  Majesty's  Ministers  are  really  sincere  in  their  pro- 
fessions, it  is  impossible  that  they  can  reject  this  clause,  which  will 
give  full  effect  to  their  alleged  intentions. 

Lord  Clifford.— 1  need  not  say  that  I  feel  much  interested  in  a 
measure  likely  to  affect  so  deeply  so  large  a  portion  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects;  and  I  rejoice  that  your  Lordships,  on  this  subject,  have 
not  put  yourselves  in  opposition  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  people. 
I  wish  to  express  ati  opinion  on  this  measure,  which  I  think  very 
applicable;  it  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Burke  in  1783,  on  Mr.  Fox's 
India  Bill.  I  have  made  a  slight  change  of  expression  to  adapt  it 
to  the  measure  now  before  your  Lordships.  In  the  glowing  words  of 
Mr.  Burke, — 

*'  I  anticipate  with  joy  the  reward  of  those  whose  whole  conse- 
quence, power,  and  authority,  exist  only  for  the  benefit  of  mankind ; 
and  I  carry  my  mind  to  all  the  people,  and  all  the  names  and  de- 
scriptions that,  relieved  by  this  Bill,  will  bless  the  labours  of  this 
Parliament,  and  the  confidence  which  a  reformed  House  of  Commons 
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has  given  to  a  Ministry  which  deserves  that  confidence.  The  little 
cavils  of  party  will  not  be  heard,  where  freedom  and  happiness  will 
be  felt.  There  is  not  a  tongue,  a  nation,  or  religion  in  India  which 
will  not  bless  the  presiding  care  and  manly  beneficence  of  this  Par- 
liament, and  of  those  who  have  proposed  to  it  this  great  work.  Your 
names  will  never  be  separated  before  the  throne  of  the  Divine  Good- 
ness, in  whatever  language  or  with  whatever  rites  pardon  is  asked 
for  sin,  and  reward  for  those  who  imitate  the  Godhead  in  his  universal 
bounty  to  his  creatures/' 

Their  Lordships  then  divided,— 

For  the  clause    17 

Against  it   38 

Majority   21 

Some  verbal  amendments  were  proposed  and  agreed  to ;  the  Bill 
was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  to-morrow  ;  the  Lords  summoned. 


The  purport  of  the  new  clauses  proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, (see  p.  896.)  but  negatived  by  the  House  this  day,  was  as 
follows : — 

1.  That  the  number  of  slaves  belonging  to,  or  settled  in,  each  of 
the  nineteen  several  British  colonies  or  possessions  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, (that  is  to  say,)  the  Bermuda  Islands,  the  Bahama  Islands. 
Jamaica,  Honduras,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Nevis, 
St.  Christopher,  Dominica,  Barbadoes,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent's,  To- 
bago, St.  Lucia,  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  Mauritius,  shall  be  ascertained  by  and  according  to  the 
latest  returns  made  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of  Slaves  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  after  the  numbers  of  slaves  shall  be  so  ascertained  as 
aforesaid,  the  sum  of  twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling  shall  be 
divided  into  nineteen  different  shares,  and  that  the  share  of  each 
colony  in  the  said  twenty  millions  shall  be  ascertained  according  to 
the  proportion  which  the  number  of  slaves  in  that  colony  shall  bear 
to  the  whole  number  of  slaves  in  all  the  said  colonics  ;  and  that 
when  so  ascertained  such  share  shall  be  assigned  and  appropriated 
to  each  such  colony,  and  an  account  opened  for  the  same  in  the 
books  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the  account  of  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  under  the  title  of  «« The 
Colony  of          (naming  the  colony)  Compensation  Account.'* 

2.  That  his  Majesty  in  Council,  &c,  be  empowered  to  regulate 
the  appropriation  of  such  twenty  millions. 

3.  That  parties  in  possession  of  slaves  be  deemed  the  rightful 
owners.  To  be  struck  out  in  case  the  Commissioners  have  not  the 
power  of  dividing,  Sic, 
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4.  That  the  moneys  allotted  be  deemed  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
slaves  for  whom  allotted. 

5.  That  such  moneys  be  subject  to  the  same  trusts  as  such  slaves, 
&c. 

6.  That  in  allotting  the  moneys  regard  be  had  to  the  laws  in  force 
in  the  colonies. 

7.  That  in  case  any  question  shall  be  raised  by  any  claimant  which 
would,  as  regards  the  slaves,  in  case  this  Act  had  not  been  passed, 
have  been  exclusively  cognizable  by  a  court  of  law  and  equity  in 
the  colony  to  which  such  slaves  shall  belong,  then  such  claim  shall 
be  tried  or  adjudged  by  the  Court  of  the  same  colony,  unless  the 
parties  interested  therein  shall  consent  that  the  same  be  tried  or 
adjudged  in  the  Courts  of  this  kingdom. 

8.  That  persons  claiming  interest  in  slaves  deliver  in  a  statement 
describing  them. 

9.  That  the  said  Commissioners  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
said  period  of  twelve  calendar  months,  find  and  determine  what  pro- 
portion of  the  sum  assigned  for  such  colony  will  be  payable  for  and 
in  respect  of  the  said  claims ;  and  in  case  there  shall  be  no  adverse 
or  conflicting  claim  to  any  slaves  included  in  such  claims,  then  and 
in  such  case,  the  claims  in  respect  of  which  there  shall  be  no  adverse 
or  counter  claim,  shall  be  paid  and  satisfied. 

10.  That  in  case  of  adverse  claims,  sums  to  be  transferred  to  the 
account  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

1 1.  That  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  be  final. 

12.  That  in  case  of  adverse  claims,  certificates  containing  the 
names,  &c,  of  the  claimants  be  forwarded  to  his  Majesty's  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Treasury. 

13.  That  the  moneys  which  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Account- 
General  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  shall  be  distributed,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Court,  to  be  signified  by  an  order  made  upon  a 
petition  to  be  preferred  in  a  summary  way,  and  either  with  or  with- 
out a  reference  or  references  to  a  Master  of  the  Court,  as  shall  seem 
fit,  in  such  manner,  and  in  such  proportions,  as  the  said  Court  shall 
think  just  and  equitable,  to,  amongst,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  party 
or  parties  who  shall  appear  to  the  Court  to  be  entitled  to  or  interested 
in  such  moneys  respectively  j  and  in  the  mean  time,  and  until  the 
moneys  shall  be  so  distributed,  the  moneys  respectively  shall  by  order 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  upon  application  thereto,  by  any  of  the 
claimants,  be  invested  by  the  Accountant-General  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  in  his  name,  in  the  purchase  of  Three  per  Cent.  Con- 
solidated or  Three  per  Cent.  Reduced  Bank  Annuities;  and  the 
dividends  and  annual  produce  of  the  said  Consolidated  or  Reduced 
Bank  Annuities  shall  be  applied  by  order  of  the  Court  for  the  benefit 
of  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  appear  to  be  interested  therein, 
or  otherwise  in  such  manner  as  the  Court  shall  think  fit. 
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THIRD  READING. 

Tuesday,  August  20. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  presented  a  petition  from  the  Council 
and  Assembly  of  Dominica,  against  this  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. — I  beg  to  move  that  the  Slavery  Abolition 
Bill  be  now  read  a  third  time. 

Lord  Wynford. — It  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  any  opposition 
to  the  third  reading  of  this  Bill,  but  my  opinion  remains  unchanged 
with  respect  to  it.  1  trust  I  shall  stand  excused,  for  giving  notice  that 
it  is  my  intention  to  bring  in  a  Bill  imposing  heavy  duties  on  all  com- 
modities produced  by  slave  labour,  in  order  to  prevent  our  being  con- 
taminated by  slavery  in  England. 

Lord  Suffield. — This  being  the  last  opportunity  which  will  be 
afforded  me  of  addressing  your  Lordships  on  the  subject  of  this  B  it. 
I  beg  to  trouble  you  with  a  very  few  words.  And,  in  the  first  place, 
I  would  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers  for  the 
courage  and  constancy  they  have  shewn  in  carrying  this  measure 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  think  it  due  to  myself,  how- 
ever, to  state,  in  order  that  I  may  not  stand  committed  to  all  the  de- 
tails of  this  measure,  many  of  which  details  I  disapprove,  that  I  give 
it  my  support  because  I  consider  that,  whatever  else  the  Bill  may  do, 
it  will  infallibly  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  our  West  India  colonies. 
Without  uselessly  trespassing  upon  your  Lordships'  time  by  now  enu- 
merating the  objections  that  I  entertain  to  the  enactments  of  this  Bill, 
upon  manv  of  which  I  have,  on  former  occasions,  observed,  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  this  general  declaration,  which  will  suffice  to  pro- 
tect me  at  a  future  time  from  the  charge  of  full  acquiescence  iu  a 
scheme,  parts  of  which  I  think  extremely  ill-advised. 

1  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  add  a  very  few  words  with  reference 
to  an  amendment  proposed  upon  this  Bill  last  night  by  a  Noble  and 
Learned  Lord  opposite,  not  having,  then,  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
the  vote  that  I  intended  to  give.  I  objected  to  the  amendment,  first, 
because  I  felt  a  firm  conviction  that,  if  adopted,  it  would  be  the  means 
of  defeating  the  measure  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament;  and,  se- 
condly, I  objected  to  the  grounds  upon  which  the  amendment  was 
proposed,  and  the  argument  upon  which  it  was  supported.  It  was 
proposed  as  a  boon  to  the  West  Indian  proprietors,  and  that  boon  was 
deemed  necessary,  upon  the  false  assumption  that  free  labour  was  in- 
capable of  competing  with  slave  labour.  My  Lords,  the  contrary  is 
universally  known  to  be  the  fact — slave  labour  cannot  compete  with 
free  labour,  and  our  West  Indian  colonies  afford  the  most  striking 
example  of  this  truth.  Look  at  the  distress  in  which  they  are,  bv 
their  own  accounts,  involved  by  the  system  of  slave  labour,  supported 
as  they  have  been,  up  to  the  present  period,  solely  by  the  protecting 
duties,  without  which  they  must  long  ago  have  abandoned  that  system. 
But  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  thought  some  boon  requisite  for  the 
West  Indians;  I  should  have  supposed  the  20,000,000/.  granted  by 
Parliament  quite  sufficient— in  my  opinion,  it  is  much  more  than  was 
necessary.    The  Noble  and  Learned  Lord's  proposal  to  discourage 
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the  produce  of  slave  labour,  by  the  imposition  of  duties,  I  aro  dis- 
posed highly  to  approve  of,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  he  intends  to 
bring  this  matter  during  the  next  Session  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament.  I  hope  he  will  forgive  my  suggesting,  that  it  would  be  well 
to  couple  with  a  measure  of  this  description,  one  for  the  equalization 
of  all  duties  on  sugar  being  the  produce  of  free  labour.  I  cannot  sit 
down  without  repeating,  that  I  think  gratitude  is  due  to  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  for  their  courage  and  constancy  in  carrying  through  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  which  is 
now  about  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon.— There  is  an  amendment  which  I  propose 
to  insert,  in  order  to  meet  the  objection  of  a  Noble  Lord  opposite.  I 
think  the  introduction  of  the  following  words  will  e fleet  the  object  he 
has  in  View, — "  So  far  as  such  laws  shall  not  be  repugnant  to,  or  at 
variance  with,  those  Acts  of  Parliament."  *  This  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  clashing  with  those  laws. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 


PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  THIRD  READING  OF  THE  BILL. 
Dissentient, 

1  st.  Because  it  is  attempted  by  this  Bill  to  emancipate  a  nation  of 
slaves  not  prepared  by  a  previous  course  of  education,  of  religious 
instruction,  or  of  training  to  habits  of  industry,  or  of  social  inter- 
course, for  the  position  in  which  they  will  be  placed  in  society. 

2d.  Because  the  value,  as  possessions  of  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain,  of  the  colonies  in  which  these  negroes  are  located,  as  well  as 
the  value  of  their  estates  to  the  proprietors  and  colonists,  depends 
upon  the  labour  of  the  negroes  to  obtain  the  valuable  produce  of  the 
soil,  sugar,  whether  as  slaves,  as  apprentices,  or  as  free  labourers 
for  hire. 

3d.  Because  the  experience  of  all  times  and  of  all  nations,  parti- 
cularly that  of  modern  times,  and  in  our  own  colonies  and  in  St. 
Domingo,  has  proved  that  men  uncivilized,  and  at  liberty  to  labour 
or  not  as  they  please,  will  not  work  for  hire  at  regular  agricultural 
labour  in  the  low  grounds  within  the  tropics ;  and  the  example  of 
the  United  States — a  country  but  thinly  peopled  in  proportion  to  its 
extent  and  fertility,  and  always  in  want  of  hands — has  shewn  that 
even  in  more  temperate  climates  the  labour  of  emancipated  negroes 
could  not  be  relied  upon  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  and  that  the 
welfare  of  society,  as  well  as  that  of  the  emancipated  negroes  them- 
selves, required  that  they  should  be  removed  elsewhere. 


•  The  number  of  the  clause  here  amended  probably  escaped  the  Reporter, 
as  also  the  precise  words  of  the  amendment.  The  clause  is  No.  53  :  and  the 
words  added  were :  "  So  far  as  any  such  laws  or  usages  may  not  be  repugnant 
to  or  at  variance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act." — G.  S. 
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4th.  Because  the  number  of  negroes  on  the  several  islands  and 
settlements  on  the  continent  of  America  in  which  they  are  located  is 
so  small  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country  which  they  occupy, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  so  great,  and  the  climate  (however 
insalubrious  and  little  inviting  to  exertion  and  labour)  is  so  favourable 
to  vegetation  and  the  growth  of  all  descriptions  of  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  these  emancipated  slaves,  thus 
uneducated  and  untrained,  will  be  induced  to  work  for  hire. 

5th.  Because  upon  speculation  depends  the  value  of  a  capital  of 
not  less  than  200,000,000/.  sterling,  including  therein  the  fortunes  and 
existence  in  a  state  of  independence  of  thousands  of  colonists  and 
proprietors  of  estates  in  the  colonies — the  trade  of  the  country — the 
employment  of  250,000  tons  of  British  shipping,  and  of  25,000 
seamen — and  a  revenue  which  produces  to  the  Exchequer,  upon 
sugar  alone,  not  less  than  5,000,000/.  sterling  per  annum. 

6th.  Because  the  Bill,  in  enforcing  upon  the  colonists  the  emanci- 
pation of  their  slaves,  attains  its  object  by  enactments  and  measures 
least  calculated  to  conciliate  their  feelings  and  interests,  and  those  of 
the  local  legislatures,  by  whose  influence  and  authority  the  power  of 
government  in  the  colonies  must  continue  to  be  exercised. 

7th.  Because  in  the  details  of  the  measure,  an  engagement  made 
to  the  proprietors  of  estates  in  the  colonies  has  been  violated  ;  and  a 
resolution,  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  commu- 
nicated to  the  colonies,  has  been  departed  from,  and  the  period  of 
apprenticeship  altered  from  twelve  years  to  six.  Proprietors  who 
have  slaves  of  twelve  years  of  age  are  under  the  necessity  of  making 
them  apprentices  as  domestics  or  as  artificers.  Persons  are  to  be 
appointed  special  magistrates  (for  the  execution  of  the  measures  or- 
dained by  this  Bill),  unconnected  with  the  colonies,  not  sufficient  is 
number  for  the  performance  of  the  duty  even  of  protecting  the  pro- 
perty and  persons  of  the  resident  proprietors,  or  sufficiently  paid  to 
render  them  respectable,  or  even  efficient. 

The  colonial  legislatures  are  required  to  enact  laws  to  carry  into 
execution  these  measures,  under  pain  of  the  loss  by  proprietors  of 
slaves  in  the  colonies,  of  all  participation  of  the  compensation  held 
out  by  the  Bill,  in  case  those  laws  should  not  be  comformable  to  the 
model  therein  given  to  them.  The  compensation  for  loss  is  not  in 
reality  raised  or  granted  ;  nor  does  the  interest  upon  the  grant  accrue 
from  the  period  at  which  the  sacrifice  of  property  is  to  be  made  for 
which  it  is  stated  to  be  intended  that  the  compensation  should  be 
given,  aceording  to  the  usual  practice. 

The  colonial  legislatures  must  first  pass  certain  laws;  and  then 
Commissioners  appointed  under  authority  of  the  Bill,  are  to  proceed 
to  make  a  distribution  among  nineteen  colonies  of  the  whole  sum 
held  out,  and  that  according  to  a  principle  which  is  considered  by  many 
of  the  colonial  proprietors  to  be  partial  and  unjust.  This  distribution 
having  been  made  and  agreed  to,  the  detailed  distribution  to  each 
proprietor  of  the  compensation  is  to  be  made  by  the  same  Commis- 
sioners ;  but  appeals  to  his  Majesty  in  Council  may  be  made  upon 
the  original,  as  well  as  upon  every  other  distribution  by  the  Commis- 
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sioners,  each  of  them  requiring  renewed  reference  to  the  colony,  and 
occasioning  of  course  interminable  litigation  and  delay — thus  post- 
poning the  receipt  of  compensation  by  the  proprietor  of  the  slave  for 
years  after  he  will  have  lost  the  benefit  of  his  services. 

8th.  Because  the  extension  of  the  Act  52  George  III.,  cap.  155, 
by  the  61st  clause  of  the  Bill,  to  the  colonies,  is  not  necessary  for  the 
apprenticeship  and  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  colonies  ;  it  is 
not  justified  by  anything  that  has  passed  ;  and  will  be  considered  by 
the  colonial  legislatures  as  a  gratuitous  injury,  and  a  breach  of  their 
independent  authority  as  provided  by  the  Acts  of  1773,  and  respected 
from  that  time  to  this. 

Wellington.  Penshurst. 
St.  Vincent.  Wynford. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wednesday,  August  21. 

The  Lords'  Agreement  to  the  Bi!l  was  reported  to  the  Commons 
— and  their  Lordships'  Amendments  ordered  to  be  considered  to- 
morrow. 


Thursday,  August  22. 
Lords'  Amendments  agreed  to,  without  comment. 


HOUSE  OF  LaORDS. 

Wednesday,  August  28. 

The  Bill,  with  57  others,  received,  by  Commission,  the  Royal 
Assent. 
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CAP.  LXXIII. 
AN  ACT 

For  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  Bri- 
tish Colonies ;  for  promoting  the  Industry  of 
the  manumitted  Slaves;  and  for  compensating 
the  Persons  hitherto  entitled  to  the  Services  of 
such  Slaves.  [28th  August  1833.] 

HEREAS  clivers  Persons  are  holden  in  Slavery 
within  divers  of  His  Majesty's  Colonies,  and  it  is 
just  and  expedient  that  all  such  persons  should  be  ma- 
numitted and  set  free,  and  that  a  reasonable  Compensa- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  persons  hitherto  entitled 
to  the  services  of  such  Slaves  for  the  loss  which  they 
will  incur  by  being  deprived  of  their  right  to  such 
services :  And  whereas  it  is  also  expedient  that  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  promoting  the  Industry  and 
securing  the  good  Conduct  of  the  persons  so  to  be 
manumitted,  for  a  limited  period  after  such  their  Manu- 
mission :  And  whereas  it  is  necessary  that  the  Laws 
now  in  force  in  the  said  several  Colonies  should  forth- 
with be  adapted  to  the  new  state  and  relations  of 
society  therein  which  will  follow  upon  such  general 
Manumission  as  aforesaid  of  the  said  Slaves;  and 
that,  in  order  to  afford  the  necessary  time  for  such 
adaptation  of  the  said  Laws,  a  short  interval  should 
*  lupse  before  such  Manumission  should  take  effect : 
Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent 
Majestv,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 

3  o 
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All  Persons  0f  the  same,  That  from  and  after  the  First  day  of 

ist°Aun  ^t  August  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  all 

1834  "ihall  persons  who  in  conformity  with  the  Laws  now  in  force 

have  been  in  the  said  Colonies  respectively  shall  on  or  before  the 

regisiered  as  First  day  of  August  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

s.laJf1es»  and  thirty-four  have  been  duly  registered  as  Slaves  in  any 

on  thePre^r.  8Uch  Colony'  and  wh°  0U  the  8aid  Fint  d^  °f  Amg?* 

try  to  be  Six   One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  shall  be 
Years  old  or  actually  within  any  such  Colony,  and  who  shall  by  such 
upwards,  shall  registries  appear  to  be  on  the  said  First  day  of  Auguit 
bec^mealday  0ne  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  full 
apprenticed    age  °*  Six  Years  or  upwards,  shall  by  force  and  virtue 
Labourers.     of  this  Act,  and  without  the  previous  execution  of  any 
Indenture  of  Apprenticeship,  or  other  deed  or  instru- 
ment for  that  purpose,  become  and  be  apprenticed 
Labourers ;  provided  that,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
every  Slave  engaged  in  his  ordinary  occupation  on  the 
seas  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  within  the  Colony 
to  which  such  Slave  shall  belong. 

Who  entitled  H.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  during  the  oon- 
th  8sTieeasf  t'nuance  °^ tne  Apprenticeship  of  any  such  apprenticed 
apprenticed  Labourer  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  entitled  to 
Labourer.  the  services  of  such  apprenticed  Labourer  as  would 
for  the  time  being  have  been  entitled  to  his  or  her  ser- 
vices as  a  Slave  if  this  Act  had  not  been  made. 

All  Slaves  III.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
t?rouSbt.  "?to  all  Slaves  who  may  at  any  time  previous  to  the  passing' 

K?nrfom  of  this  Act  have  been  brought  with  the  consent  of 
with  consent  their  possessors,  and  all  apprenticed  Labourers  who 
of  possessors  may  hereafter  with  the  like  consent  be  brought,  into 
free.  any  part  0f  the  United  Kingdom  of  Greaf  Britain  and 

Ireland,  shall  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  be 
absolutely  and  entirely  free  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatsoever. 

* 

Apprenticed  IV.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  all  such 
Labourers  to  apprenticed  Labourers  should,  for  the  purposes  herein- 
^reecfate"10  a(ter  mentioned,  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes, 
vii. predial '  the  first  of  such  classes  consisting  of  predial  appren- 
attached,  ticed  Labourers  attached  to  the  soil,  and  comprising 
predial  un-  an  persons  who  in  their  state  of  Slavery  were  usually 
attachra'di^d  employed  in  agriculture,  or  in  the  manufacture  of 
p  *  colonial  produce  or  otherwise,  upon  lands  belonging 
to  their  owners;  the  second  of  such  classes  consisting 
of  predial  apprenticed  Labourers  not  attached  to  the 
soil,  and  comprising  all  persons  who  in  their  state  of 
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Slavery  were  usually  employed  in  agriculture,  or  in  the 
manufacture  of  colonial  produce  or  otherwise,  upon 
lands  not  belonging  to  their  owners ;  and  the  third 
of  such  classes  consisting  of  non-praedial  apprenticed 
Labourers  and  comprising  all  apprenticed  Labour- 
ers not  included  witnin  either  of  the  two  preceding 
classes :  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  such  division 
as  aforesaid  of  the  said  apprenticed  Labourers  into 
such  classes  as  aforesaid  shall  be  carried  into  effect 
in  such  manner  and  form  and  subject  to  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  shall  for  that  purpose  be  esta- 
blished under  such  authority,  and  in  and  by  such  Acts 
of  Assembly,  Ordinances,  or  Orders  in  Council,  as 
herein-after  mentioned  :  Provided  always,  that  no  per- 
son of  the  age  of  Twelve  Years  and  upwards  shall  by 
or  by  virtue  of  any  such  Act  of  Assembly,  Ordinance, 
or  Order  in  Council,  be  included  in  either  of  the  said 
two  classes  of  praedial  apprenticed  Labourers  unless 
such  person  shall  for  twelve  calendar  months  at  the 
least  next  before  the  passing  of  this  present  Act  have 
been  habitually  employed  in  agriculture  or  in  the  manu- 
facture of  colonial  produce. 

V.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  person  who  Apprentice- 
by  virtue  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  such  Act  of  Assembly,  ship  of  the 
Ordinance,  or  Order  in  Council  as  aforesaid,  shall  be-  J^jjjJ  not 
come  a  praedial  apprenticed  Labourer,  whether  at- to  continue 
tached  or  not  attached  to  the  soil,  shall  continue  in  beyond  1st 
such  Apprenticeship  beyond  the  First  day  of  August  August  1840; 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty;  and  that 

during  such  his  or  her  Apprenticeship  no  such  praedial 
apprenticed  Labourer,  whether  attached  or  not  attached 
to  the  soil,  shall  be  bound  or  liable,  by  virtue  of  such 
Apprenticeship,  to  perform  any  labour  in  the  service  of 
his  or  her  employer  or  employers  for  more  than  Forty- 
five  hours  in  the  whole  in  any  one  week. 

VI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  person  who  of  the  non- 
by  virtue  of  this  Act  or  of  any  such  Act  of  Assembly,  Pr*d»*l  La- 
Ordinance,  or  Order  in  Council  as  aforesaid,  shall  beyond  uT 
become  a  non-praedial  apprenticed  Labourer,  shall  August  1838. 
continue  in  such  Apprenticeship  beyond  the  First  day 

of  August  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight.  ^ 

VII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  before  any  Before  the 
such  Apprenticeship  shall  have  expired  the  person  or  Apprentice 
persons  entitled  for  and  during  the  remainder  of  any  ,blP  " 
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expired,  the  such  term  to  the  services  of  such  apprenticed  Labourer 
JUbourer  may  snan  be  desirous  to  discharge  him  or  her  from  such 
by  ibl  voton-  Apprenticeship,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  person  or 
tary  act  of  his  persons  so  to  do  by  any  deed  or  instrument  to  be  by 
employer.      him,  her,  or  them  for  that  purpose  made  and  executed; 

which  deed  or  instrument  shall  be  in  such  form,  aud 
shall  be  executed  and  recorded  in  such  manner  and 
with  such  solemnities,  as  shall  for  that  purpose  be  pre- 
scribed under  such  authority,  and  in  and  by  such  Acts 
of  Assembly,  Ordinances,  or  Orders  in  Council,  as 
In  case  of  the  herein-after  mentioned:  Provided  nevertheless,  that  if 
voluntary  dis-  anv  person  so  discharged  from  any  such  Apprenticeship 
charge  of  aged  by        guch  volunlary  act  a8  aforesaid  shall  at  that 

apprenlked  time  be  of  the  age  of  Fifty  Years  or  upwards,  or  shall 
Labourers,  the  be  then  labouring  under  any  such  disease  or  mental  or 
employer  to  bodily  infirmity  as  may  render  him  or  her  incapable  ot 
continue  liable  eaming  his  or  her  subsistence,  then  and  in  every  such 
Su'pporu       ^se  the  person  or  persons  so  discharging  any  *«!» 

apprenticed  Labourer  as  aforesaid  shall  continue  ana 
be  liable  to  provide  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of,  such  apprenticed  Labourer  during  the  reiuainios 
term  of  such  original  Apprenticeship,  as  fully  w  '* 
such  apprenticed  Labourer  had  not  been  discharged 
therefrom. 

Apprenticed       VIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be 
Labourer  may  ,awful  for  any  guch  apprentiCed  Labourer  to  porcba* 
Kara       his  or  her  discharge  from  such  Apprenticeship,  e*en 
against  the     without  the  consent,  or  in  opposition,  if  necessary,  U' 
will  of  his  em-  the  will  of  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  his  or  htf 
ployer,  on  an  8€rvices  upon  pavment  to  such  person  or  persons  of  the 
appraisement.  a    raiged  yalueof  8UCU  services  ;  which  appraisement 
How  appraise- shall  be  effected,  and  which  purchase  monev  shall  be 
ment  and  in-    id  and  appiied,  and  which  discharge  shall"  beg*en 
cha^ea7o  be"  ^d  executed,  in  such  manner  and  fqrm.  and [upon, 
effected.        under,  and  subject  to  such  conditions,  as  shall  w 
prescribed  under  such  authority,  and  by  such  Act* 
of  Assembly,  Ordinances,  or  Orders  in  Council,  »*  & 
herein-after  mentioned. 

Apprenticed  '  IX.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  apprenticed 

Labourers  not  Labourer  shall  be  subject  or  liable  to  be  removed I  from 

removable  the  Colony  to  which  he  or  she  may  belong  ;  and  tW 

cTonv  nopraidial  apprenticed  Labourer  who  may  in  nsw* 

y*  aforesaid  become  attached  to  the  soil  shall  be  subject 

Pr*dial  ap-  Qr  |iaWc  tQ  ^0Tm  any  ia00ur  in  the  service  of  his  or 

C"s  not  her  employer  or  employers  except  upon  or  in  or  aboa 

removable  the  works  and  business  of  the  plantations  or  estates  w 
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which  such  pranlial  apprenticed  Labourer  shall  have 
been  attached  or  on  which  he  or  she  shall  have  been  ^onseiuof 
usually  employed  on  or  previously  to  the  said  First  day  Especial0 
of  August  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four:  Justices. 
Provided  nevertheless,  that,  with  the  consent  in  wri- 
ting of  any  two  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace  holding 
such  Special  Commission  as  herein-after  mentioned,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  the 
services  of  any  such  attached  predial  apprenticed 
Labourer  or  Labourers  to  transfer  his  or  their  services 
to  any  other  estate  or  plantation  within  the  same 
Colony  to  such  person  or  persons  belonging ;  which  Consent  not 


?en 


written  consent  shall  in  no  case  be  given,  or  be  of  any  t0  he  £■ 
validity,  unless  any  such  Justices  of  the  Peace  shall1'  ?e  " 


first  have  ascertained  that  such  transfer  would  not  have  tained  that  the 
the  effect  of  separating  any  such  attached  preedial  ap-  remoral  will 
prenticed  Labourer  from  his  or  her  wife  or  husband,  not  separate 


parent  or  child,  or  from  any  person  or  persons  reputed  J.e^a 
to  bear  any  such  relation  to  him  or  her,  and  that  such     ami  ies* 
transfer  would  not  probably  be  injurious  to  the  health 
or  welfare  of  such  attached  prsedial  apprenticed  La- 
bourer ;  and  such  written  consent  to  any  such  removal  How  consent 
shall  be  expressed  in  such  terms,  and  shall  be  in  each  t0  gi^M, 
case  given,  attested,  and  recorded  in  such  manner,  as  rec°roed. 
shall  for  that  purpose  be  prescribed  under  such  autho- 
rity, and  by  such  Acts  of  Assembly.  Ordinances,  and 
Orders  in  Council,  as  herein-after  mentioned. 

X.  And  be  it  further  enacted  and  declared,  That  the  Right  to  the 
right  or  interest  of  any  employer  or  employers  to  and  services°f  ap- 
in  the  services  of  any  such  apprenticed  Labourers  asPre,llct.  , 

e  -Jin  jl  riiti  i  bourers  t°  be 

aforesaid  shall  pass  and  be  transferable  by  bargain  and  transferable 
feale,  contract,  deed,  conveyance,  will,  or  descent,  accor-  property, 
ding  to  such  rules  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  for  that 
purpose  be  provided  by  any  such  Acts  of  Assembly, 
Ordinances,  or  Orders  in  Council  as  herein-after  men- 
tioned;  provided  that  no  such  apprenticed  Labourer  Labourer  not 
shall,  by  virtue  of  any  such  bargain  and  sale,  contract,  {JJJJ^JJ" 
deed,  conveyance,  will,  or  descent,  be  subject  or  liable  ^  rom 
to  be  separated  from  his  or  her  wife  or  husband,  parent 
or  child,  or  from  any  person  or  persons  reputed  to  bear 
any  such  relation  to  him  or  her. 

XI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  during  the  con-  Employer  to 
tinuance  of  any  such  Apprenticeship  as  aforesaid  the  supply  the  La- 
person  or  persons  for  the  time  being  entitled  to  the  ^^rjjj}1 
services  of  every  such  apprenticed  Labourer  shall  be       M  ^ 
and  is  and  are  hereby  required  to  supply  him  or  ber 
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law  at  present  with  such  Food,  Clothing,  Lodging,  Medicine.  Medical 
requires  in  Attendance,  and  such  other  maintenance  and  allowances 
case  of  Slaves.  ^  ty  any  jaw  nQW  m  force  in  fa  Colony  to  which  wen 

apprenticed  Labourer  may  belong  an  owner  is  required 
to  supply  to  and  for  any  Slave  being  of  the  same  age 
and  sex  as  such  apprenticed  Labourer  shall  be  ;  and  in 
Where  the  cases  in  which  the  food  of  any  such  predial  appren- 
pradial  La-  ticed  Labourer  shall  be  supplied,  not  by  the  delivery 
tourer  shall  to  him  or  her  of  provisions,  but  by  the  cultivation  by 
be  maintained  gucn  prcedial  apprenticed  Labourer  of  ground  set  apart 


tion  ol  provi-         v       s  T.  *        •         in     *  .  • 

sion  grounds,  entitled  to  his  or  her  services  shall  and  is  or  are 
a  proper      required  to  provide  such  predial  apprenticed  La 
quantity  of     wjtn  ground  adequate,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
ground  with   fo  ^       n    gUpPort,  and  within  a  reasonable  distance 
beSr'ap»e«°  of  his  or  her  J  place  of  abode,  and  to  alJow  to  such 
by  the  em-     prsediai  apprenticed  Labourer,  from  and  out  of  the 
ployer.         annual  time  during  which  he  or  she  may  be  required 
to  labour,  after  the  rate  of  Forty-five  hours  per  week  a* 
aforesaid,  in  the  service  of  such  his  or  her  employer 
or  employers,  such  a  portion  of  time  as  shall  be  ade- 
quate for  the  proper  cultivation  of  such  ground,  and 
for  the  raising  and  securing  the  crops  thereon  grown ; 
How  the  ex.  the  actual  extent  of  which  ground,  and  the  distance 
tent  and  loca-  thereof  from  the  place  of  residence  of  the  preedial  ap- 
hty  of  the     prenticed  Labourer  for  whose  use  it  may  be  so  allotted. 
founds0  and  and  tne  length  of  time  to  be  deducted  for  the  cultiva- 
te quantity    tion  of  the  said  ground  from  the  said  annual  time,  shall 
of  time  are    and  may,  in  each  of  the  Colonies  aforesaid,  be  regulated 
to  be  regu-     under  such  authorities,  and  by  such  Acts  of  Assembly, 
Jated.  Ordinances,  or  Orders  in  Council  as  herein-after  men- 

tioned. 

Subject  to  the  XII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  subject  to  the 
obligations  obligations  imposed  by  this  Act,  or  to  be  imposed  by 
hmp°i?s|here"  anv  such  Act  of  General  Assembly,  Ordiuance,  or 
in  the  British  0rder  in  Council  as  herein-after  mentioned,  upon  such 
Colonies  apprenticed  Labourers  as  aforesaid,  all  and  every  the 
emancipated  persons  who  on  the  said  First  day  of  August  One  thou- 
from  the  1st  gan^  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  shall  be  holden  in 
fVomUwh!ch34;  Slavery  within  any  such  British  Colony  as  aforesaid 
time  Slavery  shall  upon  and  from  and  after  the  said  First  day  of 
shall  be  abo-  August  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four 
lished  through,  become  and  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  free  and 
out  the  British  discharged  of  and  from  all  manner  of  Slavery,  and 
shall  be  absolutely  and  for  ever  manumitted  ;  and  that 
the  Children  thereafter  to  be  born  to  any  such  person?. 
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and  the  offspring  of  such  Children,  shall  in  like  manner 
be  free  from  their  birth ;  and  that  from  and  after  the 
said  First  day  of  August  One  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-four  Slavery  shall  be  and  is  hereby  utterly 
and  for  ever  abolished  and  declared  unlawful  through- 
out the  British  Colonies,  Plantations,  and  Possessions 
abroad. 

XIII.  And  whereas  it  may  happen  that  Children  who  Children  be- 
nave  not  attained  the  age  of  Six  Years  on  the  said  J°w  xbe '  of 
First  day  of  August  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  XuKu"t  1834 
thirty-four,  or  that  Children  who  after  that  day  may  he  or  born  after 
born  to  any  female  apprenticed  Labourers,  may  not  be  that  time  to 
properly  supported  by  their  parents,  and  that  no  other  auy  female 
person  may  be  disposed  voluntarily  to  undertake  the  *PPrenUcc» lf 

*  t  /ii  N  i  i  «A  •    J  Ai  destitute,  may 

support  of  such  Children;  and  it  is  necessary  that  pro-  ^  ^und  out 
vision  should  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  such  by  any  Special 
Children  in  any  such  contingency;  be  it  therefore  enact-  Magistrate  as 
ed,  That  if  any  Child  who  on  the  said  First  day  of an  apprentice 
August  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  cnUtled^the 
had  not  completed  his  or  her  Sixth  Year,  or  if  any  services  of  the 
Child  to  which  any  female  apprenticed  Labourer  may  mother ;  but 
give  birth  on  or  after  the  said  First  day  of  August  at      date  of 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  shall  be  ^  ^ena' 
brought  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  holding  any  p" Entice  Vu !*t 
such  Special  Commission  as  herein-after  mentioned,  and  be  under 
if  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  Twelve  Year* 
Justice  that  any  such  Child  is  unprovided  with  an  ade-  of  a8e- 
quate  maintenance,  and  that  such  Child  hath  not  com- 
pleted his  or  her  age  of  Twelve  Years,  it  shall  be  lawful 
fur  such  J  ustice,  and  he  is  hereby  required,  on  behalf 
of  any  such  Child,  to  execute  an  Indenture  of  Appren- 
ticeship, thereby  binding  such  Child  as  an  apprenticed 
Labourer  to  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  mother  of  such  Child,  or  who  had  been 
last  entitled  to  the  services  of  such  mother;  but  in  case 
it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  any  such  Justice  that  such 
person  or  persons  aforesaid  is  or  are  unable  or  unfit 
to  enter  into  such  Indenture,  and  properly  to  perform 
the  conditions  thereof,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
Justice  and  he  is  hereby  required  by  such  Indenture 
to  bind  any  such  Child  to  any  other  person  or  persons 
to  be  by  him  for  that  purpose  approved,  and  who  may 
be  willing  and  able  properly  to  perform  such  condi- 
tions ;  and  it  shall  by  every  such  Indenture  of  Appren- 
ticeship be  declared  whether  such  Child  shall  thence- 
forward belong  to  the  class  of  attached  predial  appren- 
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ticed  Labourers,  or  to  the  class  of  unattached  pnedial 
apprenticed  Labourers,  or  to  the  class  of  non-prsedial 
Indentures  to  apprenticed  Labourers ;  and  the  term  of  such  Appren- 
continue  in  ticeship  of  any  such  Child  shall  by  such  Indenture  be 
force  until  the  limited  and  made  to  continue  in  force  until  such  Child 
Child  has  com- SDa]i  have  completed  his  or  her  Twenty-first  Year, 

Ee^Twenty'  an(*  n0  ^onger  >  an<*  everv  Child  so  apprenticed  as 
first  Year  and  aforesaid  by  the  Order  of  any  such  J  ustice  of  the 
no  longer.  Peace  as  aforesaid  shall  during  his  or  her  Apprentice- 
ship be  subject  to  all  such  and  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  work  or  labour  to  be  by  them 
done  or  performed,  and  respecting  the  food  and  other 
supplies  to  be  to  him  or  her  furnished,  as  any  other 
such  apprenticed  Labourers  as  aforesaid  :  Provided 
always,  that  the  said  Indenture  of  Apprenticeship  shall 
contain  sufficient  words  of  obligation  upon  the  employer 
to  allow  reasonable  time  and  opportunity  for  the  Educa- 
tion and  Religious  Instruction  of  such  Child. 

His  Majesty,  XIV.  And  for  ensuring  the  effectual  superintend- 
or  any  Gover-  ence  0f  the  said  apprenticed  Labourers,  and  the  execu- 
nor  by  his  au-  j  f  ^  A  ^  be  jfc  enacted  That  it  gnan  and  m  ^ 
thonty,  may  T_.  .  . '  .  J 

appoint  Jus-  lawful  tor  His  Majesty  to  issue,  or  to  authorize  the 
tices  of  the  Governor  of  any  such  Colony  as  aforesaid,  in  the  nan^ 
Peace  by  Spe- and  on  the  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  to  issue  under  the 
cial  Commis-  pUDjic  geai  0f  any  such  Colony,  one  or  more  Special 

sion  to  give     ~  r>  1 

effect  to  this    Commission  or  Commissions  to  anyone  or  more  person 

Act  and  to  all  or  persons,  constituting  him  or  them  a  Justice  or  Justices 

Colonial  Laws  of  the  Peace  for  the  whole  of  any  such  Colony,  or 

to  be  made  in  for  any  pari8h,  Precinct,  Quarter,  or  other  District 

cr*?*^  within  th*. same'  forA  the  Toial  pvrpose  ?f  FxmS 

no  other  qua-  effect  to  this  present  Act,  and  to  any  Laws  which  may, 
lification  ne-  in  manner  herein-after  mentioned,  be  made  for  giving 
cessary.        more  complete  effect  to  the  same ;  and  every  person  to  or 
in  favour  of  whom  any  such  Commission  may  be  issued 
shall  by  force  and  virtue  thereof,  and  without  any  other 
qualification,  be  entitled  and  competent  to  act  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
such  his  Commission  for  such  special  purposes  afore- 
Such  Justices  said,   but  for  no  other  purposes:  Provided  never- 
may  also  be    theless,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  or 
included  in  the  De  construed  to  prevent  any  person  commissioned  as  a 

mission  of°the  ^  us^ce  °^       Peace  for  such  special  purpose  as  afore- 
*  said  from  being  included  in  the  General  Commission 
of  the  Peace  for  any  such  Colony,  or  for  any  Parish. 
Precinct,  Quarter,  or  other  District  thereof,  in  case  it 
shall  seem  fit  to  His  Majesty,  or  to  the  Governor  of 
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any  such  Colony  acting  by  His  Majesty's  authority, 
to  address  both  such  Special  Commission  and  such 
General  Commission  as  aforesaid  in  any  case  to  the 
same  person  or  persons. 

XV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  His  Majesty  His  Majesty 
shall  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  grant  to  any  ™ay  ?ran* 
person  or  persons,  not  exceeding  One  hundred  in  the  ^^Justices* 
whole,  holding  any  such  Special  Commission  or  Com- 
missions as  aforesaid,  and  so  from  time  to  time  as 
vacancies  may  occur,  Salaries  at  and  after  a  rate  not 
exceeding  in  any  case  the  Rum  of  Three  Hundred 

Pounds  sterling  per  A  niturn,  which  salary  shall  be  pay- 
able so  long  only  as  any  such  Justice  of  the  Peace 
shall  retain  any  such  Special  Commission,  and  shall  be 
actually  resident  in  such  Colony,  and  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  such  his  office;  provided 
that  no  person  receiving  or  entitled  to  receive  any 
half  pay,  pension,  or  allowance  for  or  in  respect  of  any 
past  services  in  His  Majesty's  Naval  or  Land  Forces 
shall,  by  the  acceptance  of  any  such  Special  Commis- 
sion or  Salary  as  aforesaid,  forfeit  or  become  incapable 
of  receiving  or  lose  his  right  to  receive  such  half  nay, 
pension,  or  allowance,  or  any  part  thereof,  any  law, 
statute,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwith- 
standing :  Provided  also,  that  there  be  annually  laid  ^ists  °^  such 
before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  a  list  of  the  names  {^d  °before 
of  all  persons  to  whom  any  such  Salary  shall  be  so  parliament, 
granted,  specifying  the  date  of  every  such  Commission, 
and  the  amount  of  the  Salary  assigned  to  every  such 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

XVI.  And  whereas  it  is  necessary  that  various  Recital  of  va- 
Rules  and  Regulations  should  be  framed  and  esta-™j*  *leec^a~ 
blished  for  ascertaining,  with  reference  to  each  appren-  sary  for  gjvi„g 
ticed  Labourer  within  the  said  Colonies  respectively,  effect  to  this 
whether  he  or  she  belongs  to  the  class  of  attached  Act. 
predial  apprenticed  Labourers,  or  to  the  class  of 
unattached  apprenticed  Labourers,  or  to  the  class  of 
non-pradial  apprenticed  Labourers,  and  for  deter- 
mining the  manner  and  form  in  which  and  the  solem- 
nities with  which  the  voluntary  discharge  of  anv 
apprenticed  Labourer  from  such  his  or  her  Apprentice- 
ship may  be  effected,  and  for  prescribing  the  form  and 

manner  in  which  and  the  solemnities  with  which  the 
purchase  by  any  such  apprenticed  Labourer  or  his  or 
her  discharge  from  such  Apprenticeship  without,  or  in 
opposition,  if  necessary,  to,  the  consent  of  the  persou 
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or  persons  entitled  to  his  or  her  services,  shall  be 
effected,  and  how  the  necessary  appraisement  of  the 
future  value  of  such  services  shall  be  made,  and  how 
and  to  whom  the  amount  of  such  appraisement  shall 
in  each  case  be  paid  and  applied,  and  in  what  manner 
and  form  and  by  whom  the  discharge  from  any  such 
Apprenticeship  shall  thereupon  be  given,  executed,  and 
recorded ;  and  it  is  also  necessary,  for  the  preservation 
of  Peace  throughout  the  said  Colonies,  that  proper 
Regulations  should  be  framed  and  established  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  good  discipline  amongst  the 
said  apprenticed  Labourers,  and  for  ensuring  the 
punctual  discharge  of  the  services  due  by  them  to 
their  respective  employers,  and  for  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  Indolence,  or  the  neglect  or  improper 
performance  of  Work  by  any  such  apprenticed  La- 
bourer, and  for  enforcing  the  due  performance  by  any 
such  apprenticed  Labourer  of  any  contract  into  which 
he  or  she  may  voluntarily  enter  for  any  hired  service 
during  the  time  in  which  he  or  she  may  not  be  bound 
to  labour  for  his  or  her  employer,  and  for  the  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  Insolence  and  Insubordination 
on  the  part  of  any  such  apprenticed  Labourers  towards 
their  employers,  and  for  the  prevention  or  punishment 
of  Vagrancy  or  of  any  conduct  on  the  part  of  any 
such  apprenticed  Labourers  injuring  or  tending  to  the 
injury  of  the  property  of  any  such  employer,  and  fur 
the  suppression  and  punishment  of  any  Riot  or  com- 
bined resistance  of  the  Laws  on  the  part  of  any  such 
apprenticed  Labourers,  and  for  preventing  the  escape 
of  any  such  apprenticed  Labourers,  during  their  term 
of  Apprenticeship,  from  the  Colonies,  to  which  they 
may  respectively  belong  :  And  whereas  it  will  also 
be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  such  apprenticed 
Labourers  as  aforesaid  that  various  Regulations  should 
be  framed  and  established  in  the  said  respective  Colonies 
for  securing  punctuality  and  method  in  the  supply  to 
them  of  such  food,  clothing,  lodging,  medicines,  me- 
dical attendance,  and  such  other  maintenance  and 
allowances  as  they  are  herein-before  declared  entitled 
to  receive,  and  for  regulating  the  amount  and  quality 
of  all  such  articles  in  cases  where  the  Laws  at  present 
existing  in  any  such  Colony  may  not  in  the  case  of 
Slaves  have  made  any  regulation  or  any  adequate 
regulation  for  that  purpose  ;  and  it  is  also  necessary 
that  proper  Rules  should  be  established  for  the  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  any  Frauds  which  might  be 
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practised,  or  of  any  omissions  or  neglects  which  might 
occur,  respecting  the  Quantity  or  the  quality  of  the 
supplies  so  to  be  furnished,  or  respecting  the  periods 
for  the  delivery  of  the  same :  And  whereas  it  is 
necessary,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  food  of  any 
such  praadial  apprenticed  Labourers  as  aforesaid  may 
either  wholly  or  in  part  be  raised  by  themselves  by  the 
cultivation  of  ground  to  be  set  apart  and  allotted  for 
that  purpose,  that  proper  Regulations  should  be  made 
and  established  as  to  the  extent  of  such  grounds,  and  as 
to  the  distance  at  which  such  grounds  may  be  so 
allotted  from  the  ordinary  place  of  abode  of  such 
predial  apprenticed  Labourers,  and  respecting  the 
deductions  to  be  made  from  the  cultivation  of  such 
grounds  from  the  annual  time  during  which  such 
pradial  apprenticed  Labourers  are  herein-before  de- 
clared liable  to  labour :  And  whereas  it  may  also  be 
necessary,  by  such  Regulations  as  aforesaid,  to  secure 
to  the  said  praedial  apprenticed  Labourers  the  enjoy* 
ment  for  their  own  benefit  of  that  portion  of  their  time 
during  which  they  are  not  hereby  required  to  labour  in 
the  service  of  their  respective  employers,  and  for  se- 
curing exactness  in  the  computation  of  the  time  during 
which  such  predial  apprenticed  Labourers  are  hereby 
required  to  labour  in  the  service  of  such  their  respec- 
tive employers ;  and  it  is  also  necessary  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  preventing  the  imposition  of  Task- 
t  work  on  any  such  apprenticed  Labourer  without  his 
'  or  her  free  consent  to  undertake  the  same ;  but  it  may 
be  necessary  by  such  Regulations  in  certain  cases  to 
require  and  provide  for  the  acquiescence  of  the  minority 
of  the  predial  apprenticed  Labourers  attached  to  any 
plantation  or  estate  in  the  distribution  and  apportion- 
ment amongst  the  whole  body  of  such  Labourers  of  any 
Task-work  which  the  majority  of  such  body  shall  be 
willing  and  desirous  collectively  to  undertake ;  and  it 
is  also  necessary  that  Regulations  should  be  made  res- 
pecting any  voluntary  contracts  into  which  any  appren- 
ticed Labourers  may  enter  with  their  respective  em- 
ployers or  with  any  other  person  for  hired  service  for 
any  future  period,  and  for  limiting  the  greatest  period 
of  time  to  which  such  voluntary  contract  may  extend, 
and  for  enforcing  the  punctual  and  effectual  perform- 
ance of  such  voluntary  contracts  on  the  part  both  of 
such  apprenticed  Labourers  and  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons engaging  for  their  employment  and  hire ;  and  it  is 
also  necessary  that  Regulations  should  be  made  for  the 
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prevention  or  punishment  of  any  Cruelty,  Injustice,  or 
other  Wrong  or  Injury  which  may  be  done  to  or  inflicted 
upon  any  such  apprenticed  Labourers  by  the  persons 
entitled  to  their  services ;  and  it  is  also  necessary  that 
proper  Regulations  should  be  made  respecting  the 
manner  and  form  in  which  such  Indentures  of  Appren- 
ticeship as  aforesaid  shall  be  made  on  behalf  of  such 
Children  as  aforesaid,  and  respecting  the  registering 
and  preservation  of  all  such  Indentures  :  And  whereas 
it  is  also  necessary  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
ensuring  promptitude  and  dispatch,  and  for  preventing 
all  unnecessary  expence,  in  the  discharge  by  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  holding  such  Special  Commissions 
as  aforesaid  of  the  jurisdiction  and  authorities  thereby 
committed  to  them,  and  for  enabling  such  Justices  to 
decide  in  a  summary  way  such  questions  as  may  be 
brought  before  them  in  that  capacity,  and  for  the  divi- 
sion of  the  said  respective  Colonies  into  Districts  for 
the  purposes  of  such  jurisdiction,  and  for  the  frequent 
and  punctual  visitation  by  such  Justices  of  the  Peace 
of  the  apprenticed  Labourers  within  such  their  respec- 
tive Districts ;  and  it  is  also  necessary  that  Regulations 
should  be  made  for  indemnifying  and  protecting  such 
Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  upright  execution  and 
discharge  of  their  duties  ;  and  whereas  such  Regula- 
tions as  aforesaid  could  not  without  great  inconve- 
nience be  made  except  by  the  respective  Governors, 
Councils,  and  Assemblies,  or  other  local  Legislatures 
of  the  said  respective  Colonies,  or  by  His  Majesty, 
with  the  advice  of  His  Privy  Council,  in  reference  to 
those  Colonies  to  which  the  Legislative  Authority  of 
His  Majesty  in  Council  extends  ;  be  it  therefore  enacted 
This  Act  not  anci  declared,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  ex- 

enactmem,  by  tends  or  shal1  be  construed  to  extend  to  prevent  the 
Colonial  As-  enactment  by  the  respective  Governors,  Councils,  and 
semblies  or  by  Assemblies,  or  by  such  other  local  Legislatures  as 
His  Majesty  in  aforesaid ,  or  by  His  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his 
Privy  Council,  of  any  such  Acts  of  General  Assembly, 
for  establish-  or  Ordinances,  or  Orders  in  Council  as  may  be  re- 
ding such  Itegu-  quisite  for  making  and  establishing  such  several  Rules 
and  Regulations  as  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  or  for 
carrying  the  same  or  any  of  them  into  full  and  com- 
plete  effect :  Provided  nevertheless,  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  such  Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly 
or  for  any  such  local  Legislature,  or  for  His  Majesty  in 
J**  Council,  by  any  such  Acts  of  Assembly,  Ordinances, 
to  13  or  Orders  in  Council  as  aforesaid,  to  make  or  establish 
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any  enactment,  regulation,  provision,  rule,  or  order  Act  contained 
which  shall  be  in  anywise  repugnant  or  contradictory  »n  any  8Uch 
to  this  present  Act  or  any  part  thereof,  but  that  every  ^J0 n,al  Law 
such  enactment,  regulation,  provision,  rule,  or  order 
shall  be  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  absolutely  null 
and  void  and  of  no  effect. 

XVII.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  Such  Colonial 
That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  such  Governor,  Acts  may  not 
Council,  and  Assembly,  or  other  Colonial  Legislature,  ™*°"*e  ^ 
or  for  His  Majesty  in  Council,  by  any  such  Act,  Ordi-  oth^pun^h- 
nance,  or  Order  in  Council,  to  authorize  any  person  or  ment  of  the 
persons  entitled  to  the  services  of  any  such  apprenticed  Labourer  by 
Labourer,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  other  than tne  empl°y*r  * 
such  Justices  of  the  Peace  holding  such  Special  Com-  au  on^' 
missions  as  aforesaid,  to  punish  any  such  apprenticed 
Labourer  for  any  offence  by  him  or  her  committed  or 

alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  the  whipping, 
beating,  or  imprisonment  of  his  or  her  person,  or  by 
any  other  personal  or  other  correction  or  punishment 
whatsoever,  or  by  any  addition  to  the  hours  of  labour 
berein-before  limited;  nor  to  authorize  any  Court, 
Judge,  or  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  punish  any  such 
apprenticed  Labourer,  being  a  female,  for  any  offence 
by  her  committed,  by  whipping  or  beating  her  person  ; 
and  that  every  enactment,  regulation,  provision,  rule, 
or  order  for  any  such  purpose  in  any  such  Act,  Ordi- 
nance, or  Order  in  Council  contained  shall  be  and  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  absolutely  null  and  void  and  of 
no  effect :  Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  Act 
contained  doth  or  shall  extend  to  exempt  any  appren- 
ticed Labourer  in  any  of  the  said  Colonies  from  the 
operation  of  any  Law  or  Police  Regulation  which  is 
or  shall  be  in  force  therein  for  the  prevention  or  pu- 
nishment of  any  offence,  such  Law  or  Police  Regu- 
lation being  in  force  against  and  applicable  to  all 
other  persons  of  free  condition. 

XVIII.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  Colonial  Acts 
That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  such  Governor,  or  Orders  in 
Council,  and  Assembly,  or  for  any  such  local  Legis-  Counc»l  n<* to 
lature,  or  for  His  Majesty  in  Council,  by  any  such  5£j£££y 
Acts  of  General  Assembly,  Ordinances,  or  Orders  iu  cept  those 
Council  as  aforesaid,  to  authorize,  any  Magistrate  or  having  Special 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  other  than  and  except  the  Jus-  Commissions, 
tices  of  the  Peace  holding  such  Special  Commissions  £on^;^u~ 
as  aforesaid,  to  take  cognizance  of  any  offence  com- 
mitted or  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  any  such 
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apprenticed  Labourer,  or  by  his  or  her  employer,  t 
such  their  relation  to  each  other,  or  of  the  breach, 
violation,  or  neglect  of  any  of  the  obligations  owed  by 
them  to  each  other,  or  of  any  question,  matter,  or 
thing  incident  to  or  arising  out  of  the  relations  sub- 
sisting between  such  apprenticed  Labourers  and  the 
persons  respectively  entitled  to  their  services;  and 
every  enactment,  regulation,  provision,  rule,  or  order 
in  any  such  Acts,  Ordinances,  and  Orders  in  Council 
to  the  contrary  contained,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  null  and  void  and  of  no  effect 


Justices  hav- 
ing Special 
Commissions 
to  exercise 
exclusive  Ju- 
risdiction 
between  a 


era. 


XIX.  And  it  is  hereby  further  declared  and  enacted, 
That  the  several  Justices  of  the  Peace  having  Special 
Commissions  as  aforesaid  shall,  within  the  respective 
Colonies  to  which  they  shall  be  respectively  appointed, 
have,  exercise,  and  enjoy  a  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdic- 
P~  tion  over,  and  shall  solely  and  exclusively  take  cogni- 
K!,DJ™  «nA  '  zance  of,  all  such  offences  or  alleged  offences  as  last 

oourers  and  '        %    »  i  i  •  * 

their  employ-  aforesaid,  and  of  every  such  breach,  violation,  or  neg- 
lect of  any  of  the  aforesaid  obligations,  and  of  every 
such  question,  matter,  or  thing  as  aforesaid,  any  law, 
custom,  or  usage  in  any  of  the  said  Colonies  to  the 
of  contrary  in  anywise  notwithstanding :  Provided  never- 
Supreme       theless,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  or 
served  PrC"    be  construed  to  extend  to  abrogate  or  take  away  the 
powers  by  Law  vested  in  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Re- 
cord, or  the  Superior  Courts  ot  civil  and  criminal 
Justice  in  any  of  the  said  respective  Colonies. 

Apprenticed  XX.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
Labourers  not  n0  apprenticed  Labourer  shall,  by  any  such  Act  of 
ed  u>  a^ro^"  Assembly,  Ordinance,  or  Order  in  Council  as  aforesaid, 
longatioiMjr  be  declared  or  rendered  liable  for  and  in  respect  of  any 
renewal  of  x>ffence  by  him  or  her  committed,  or  for  any  cause  or 
their  Appren-  upon  any  ground  or  pretext  whatsoever,  except  as  here- 
ticeship,  nor  to  after  j8  mentioned,  to  any  prolongation 
ZZ*<Z15  term  of  Apprenticeship,  or  to  any  new 
labour  in  any  Apprenticeship,  or  to  any  such  additional 
week  for  their  shall  impose  upon  any  such  apprenticed 
employers  obligation  of  working  in  the  service  or  for 
the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  Ms  or  her 
more  than  Fifteen  extra  Hours  m  the 
week,  but  every  such  enactment 
rule,  or  order  shall  be  an<^ 
void  and  of  no  effect :  J^j 
such  Act  of  Assemth 


benefit. 
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apprenticed  Labourer  who  shall,  daring  his  or  her 
Apprenticeship,  wilfully  absent  himself  or  herself  from 
the  service  of  his  or  her  employer,  either  to  serve  his 
or  her  employer  after  the  expiration  of  his  or  her  Ap- 
prenticeship for  so  long  a  time  as  he  or  she  shall  have 
so  absented  himself  or  herself  from  such  service,  or  to 
make  satisfaction  to  his  or  her  employer  for  the  loss 
sustained  by  such  absence,  (except  so  far  as  he  or  ahe 
shall  have  made  satisfaction  for  such  absence,  either 
out  of  such  extra  hours  as  aforesaid,  or  otherwise,)  but 
nevertheless  so  that  such  extra  service  or  compensation 
shall  not  be  compellable  after  the  expiration  of  Seven 
Years  next  after  the  termination  of  the  Apprenticeship 
of  such  Apprentice. 

XXI.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  hereby  further  en-  Apprenticed 
acted,  That  neither  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Labourers  not 
nor  under  the  obligations  imposed  by  this  Act,  or  to  be  }^  to  w'orkon 
imposed  by  any  Act  of  any  General  Assembly,  Ordi-  Sundays,  nor 
nance,  or  Order  in  Council,  shall  any  apprenticed  La-  prevented 
bourer  be  compelled  or  compellable  to  labour  on  from  attending 


Sundays,  except  in  works  of  necessity,  or  in  domestic 

•  'a  .  c  I  j •      Worship  on 

services,  or  in  the  protection  of  property,  or  in  tending  Sunday; 
of  cattle,  nor  shall  any  apprenticed  Labourer  be  liable 
to  be  hindered  or  prevented  from  attending  anywhere 
on  Sundays  for  Religious  Worship,  at  his  or  her  free 
will  or  pleasure,  but  shall  be  at  lull  liberty  so  to  do 
without  any  let,  denial,  or  interruption  whatsoever. 

XXII.  And  whereas  it  may  be  expedient  that  persons  Nothing  here- 
in the  condition  of  apprenticed  Labourers  should, "» to  interfere 
during  the  continuance  of  such  their  Apprenticeship,  wil{*^,J"tjJ0" 
be  exempted  from  the  performance  of  certain  civil  and  °'£icn  appren. 
military  services,  and  be  disqualified  from  holding  cer-  Uced  Labour- 
tain  civil  and  military  offices,  and  from  the  enjoyment  era  maybe  ex- 
of  certain  political  franchises,  within  the  said  Colonies.  ^P?"1  fr°m  . 

and  be  exempted  from  being  arrested  or  imprisoned  ?r  dl5(Juahned 
?     j         l    "  !l      c  o   j         i  UV  ""r1.".   for  certain  mi- 

for  debt;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  ||tory  or  civu 

Act  contained  extends  or  shall  be  construed  to  extend  services  and 
to  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  enactment  by  the  re-  franchises, 
spective  Governors,  Councils,  and  Assemblies,  or  bv 
such  other  local  Legislature  as  aforesaid  of  any  sued 
Colonies,  or  by  His  Majesty  in  Council  in  reference  to 
such  of  the  said  Colonies  as  are  subject  to  the  Legis- 
lative Authority  of  His  Majesty  in  Council,  of  any 
Acts,  Ordinances,  or  Orders  in  Council  for  exempting 
any  such  apprenticed  Labourers  as  aforesaid,  during 
the  continuance  of  such  their  Apprenticeship,  from  any 
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such  civil  or  military  Service  as  aforesaid,  or  for  dis- 
qualifying them  or  any  of  them  daring  the  continuance 
of  any  such  Apprenticeships  from  the  enjoyment  or 
discharge  of  any  such  political  franchise  as  aforesaid, 
or  for  exempting  them  during  the  continuance  of  such 
Apprenticeships  from  being  arrested  or  imprisoned  for 
debt. 

Acts  passed  XXIII.  And  whereas  it  would  be  desirable  that  such 
.Jli.^Sir^.i.  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  relate  to  the  internal 

gislatures  with  ,  .       ~  .  ,  , 

similar  but  im-  concerns  of  the  said  respective  Colonies  should  be 
proved  enact-  enacted  in  such  respective  Colonies  so  far  as  may  be 
menu  to  this  possible  by  the  authority  of  the  several  local  Legis- 
s^deTh^^t"      ures  °^  8UCn  Colonies  respectively ;  be  it  therefore 
on  being  con-  enacted,  That  in  case  the  Governor,  Council,  and  As- 
firmed  by  His  sembly  of  any  one  or  more  of  His  Majesty's  Colonies 
Majesty  in     aforesaid  shall,  by  any  Act  or  Acts  of  General  Assembly 
Council.       for  tnat  purpose  made,  substitute  for  the  several  enact- 
ments herein-before  contained,  or  any  of  them,  any 
enactments  accomplishing  the  several  objects  in  such 
herein-before  contained  enactments,  respectively  con- 
templated as  fully  and  to  the  like  effect,  but  in  a  manner 
and  form  better  adapted  to  the  local  circumstances  of 
any  such  Colonies  or  Colony,  and  in  case  His  Majesty 
shall,  by  any  Order  or  Orders  to  be  by  Him  made,  by 
the  advice  of  His  Privy  Council,  confirm  and  allow  any 
such  Act  or  Acts  of  Assembly,  and  shall  in  and  by  any 
such  Order  or  Orders  in  Council  recite  and  set  forth  at 
length  the  several  provisions  and  enactments  of  this 
present  Act  for  which  such  other  enactments  as  afore- 
said shall  have  been  substituted  by  any  such  Act  or 
Acts  of  General  Assembly,  then  and  in  such  case  so 
much  and  such  parts  of  this  present  Act  as  shall  be  so 
recited  and  set  forth  at  length  in  any  such  Order  or 
Orders  of  His  Majesty  in  Council  shall  be  suspended  and 
cease  to  be  of  any  force  or  effect  in  any  such  Colony 
from  and  after  the  arrival  and  proclamation  therein  of 
any  such  Order  or  Orders  of  His  Majesty  in  Council, 
and  shall  continue  to  be  so  suspended  so  long  as  any 
such  substituted  enactments  shall  continue  in  force 
and  unrepealed,  and  no  longer. 

XXIV.  And   whereas,  towards  compensating  the 
Loan™  not     persons  at  present  entitled  to  the  services  of  the  Slaves 
exceeding  20  to  be  manumitted  and  set  free  by  virtue  of  this  Act 
Millions.       for  the  loss  of  such  services,  His  Majesty's  most  duti- 
ful and  loyal  subjects  the  Commons  of  Great  Britaim 
and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled  have  resolved  to 

V 
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give  and  grant  to  His  Majesty  the  sum  of  Twenty 
Millions  Pounds  sterling;  be  it  enacted,  That  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  raise 
such  sum  or  sums  of  Money  as  shall  be  required  from 
time  to  time  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  may 
grant  as  the  consideration  for  such  sum  or  sums  of 
Money  redeemable  perpetual  annuities  or  annuities  for 
terms  of  years  (which  said  annuities  respectively  shall 
be  transferable  and  payable  at  the  Bank  of  England), 
upon  such  terms  ana  conditions  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  to  the  time  or  times  of  paying  the  said  sums 
of  Money  agreed  to  be  raised  as  may  be  determined 
upon  by  the  said  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  not 
exceeding  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Twenty  Millions 
Pounds  sterling  ;  Provided  nevertheless,  that  the  rate 
of  interest  at  which  the  said  sums  of  Money  shall 
be  from  time  to  time  raised  shall  be  regulated  and 
governed  by  the  price  of  the  respective  redeemable 
perpetual  annuities  or  annuities  for  terms  of  years  on 
the  day  preceding  (or  on  the  nearest  preceding  day 
if  it  shall  so  happen  that  there  shall  be  no  price  of  such 
said  annuities  respectively  on  the  day  immediately 
preceding)  the  day  of  giving  notice  for  raising  such 
sum  or  sums  of  Money,  and  that  the  rate  of  interest  to 
be  allowed  to  the  contributors  for  such  sum  or  sums  of 
Money  shall  in  no  case  exceed  Five  Shillings  per 
Centum  per  Annum  above  the  current  rate  of  interest 
produced  by  the  market  price  of  any  such  redeemable 
perpetual  annuities  or  annuities  for  terms  of  years  exist- 
ing at  the  time,  and  in  which  such  contracts  shall  be 
made. 

XXV.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  Treasury  to 
That  before  raising  any  such  sum  or  sums  by  redeem-  gjve  Notice  of 
able  perpetual  annuities  or  annuities  for  terms  of  years  to^raise^ule00 
(unless  the  same  shall  be  subscribed  or  contributed  as 
herein-after  mentioned  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,)  the  said  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury  are  hereby  required  to  give 
public  Notice  of  the  intention  to  raise  such  sum,  or 
such  part  thereof  as  shall  not  be  subscribed  or  contri- 
buted as  aforesaid,  through  the  Governor  and  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  of  their  desire  to 
receive  biddings  for  any  such  annuities,  which  said 
biddings  and  the  mode  of  raising;  such  annuities  shall 
be  conducted  in  such  and  the  like  manner  as  has 
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usually  been  practised  with  respect  to  the  raising  of 
Money  by  way  of  annuities  for  the  service  of  the  public : 
No  contract   Provided  also,  that  no  contract  or  agreement  for  rais- 
for  raising     iQg  any  sum  or  sums  by  annuities  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
same  to  be  en-  entered  into  except  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament, 

durin^sUtinff  aIld  when  the  Mme  8hal1  haVe  beeD  entered  iDt°  ^ 
of  Parliament!  proceedings,  tenders,  and  contracts  respecting  the  same 

shall  be  forthwith  laid  before  Parliament. 

Annuities  to      XXVI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whatever 
be  granted  for  redeemable  annuities  or  annuities  for  any  term  of  years 
such  Ixmns  to  whicn  shan  be  created  from  time  to  time  by  the  sums 
Lcnn^r  of  Money  raised  by  virtue  of  this  Act  (which  said 
some  now      redeemable  annuities  and  annuities  for  terms  of  years 
existing.        so  created  shall  be  of  the  like  description  of  some 
redeemable  annuities  or  annuities  for  terms  of  years 
existing  at  the  time  of  raising  such  sum  or  sums  ot 
Money?)  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  redeemable 
annuities  or  annuities  for  terms  of  years  of  the  like  de- 
scription then  existing,  in  which  such  sum  or 
shall  be  agreed  to  be  raised. 

Annuities  ere-     XXVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  the  j 
ated  by  thUAct  redeemable  annuities  and  annuities  for  terms  of  years 
to  form  part  of  wnicn  8nau  De  created  from  time  to  time  by  virtue  of 
t^merS  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  and  shall  be 
tions  as  like  added  to  and  form  part  of  the  like  redeemable  annuities 
annuities  now  or  annuities  for  terms  of  years  in  which  such  sums  of 
existing.        Money  shall  be  raised,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the 
clauses,  conditions,  provisions,  directions,  regulations, 
and  periods  of  payment  as  fully  and  effectually  to  ail 
intents  and  purposes,  except  as  altered  and  varied  by 
virtue  of  this  Act,  as  if  the  said  clauses,  conditions, 
provisions,  directions,  regulations,  and  periods  of  pay- 
ment were  severally  repeated  and  re-enacted  in  this  Act 


Commission-      XXVIII.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Commie 
ers  for  Reduc-  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  may  subscribe 
tion  of  Nati-  and  contribute  from  time  to  time  towards  the  raising 

™L^Z7™y     or  8ums  of  Money  to  be  rai8ed  under  ll* 

wards  raising  provisions  of  this  Act  any  part  of  the  monies  which 
Sum  wanted    shall  be  at  any  time  standing  in  their  names  in  the 
for  this  Act    books  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  Act  passed  in  the 

9  O.  4.  c.  92.  Ninth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  the  Fourth 

intituled  An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Law* 
relating  to  Savings  Banks,  and  of  another  Act  passed  in 

10  G.  4.  c.  56.  the  Tenth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  the  Fourth. 
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intituled  An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  tlie  Laws  rela- 
ting to  Friendly  Societies,  and  also  to  sell  and  dispose  of 
the  Bank  Annuities  and  Exchequer  Bills,  or  any  part 
thereof,  which  may  be  now  standing  or  may  hereafter 
stand  in  their  names  in  the  books  of  the  said  Bank  in 
pursuance  of  the  said  respective  Acts,  and  with  the 
proceeds  thereof  may  subscribe  and  contribute  such 
Monies  from  time  to  time,  or  any  part  thereof,  towards 
the  raising  the  sums  of  Money  which  may  be  required 
from  time  to  time  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

XXIX.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  all  sums  of  Money  Monies  raised 
which  shall  be  raised  from  time  to  time  by  virtue  of  this  to  be  paid  loan 
Act  shall  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  ^°*ni  at 
Account  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  0I*  the  \VesUnd? 
the  National  Debt,  under  the  title  of  "  The  West  India  Compensation 
Compensation  Account,"  and  the  Cashiers  of  the  Bank  Account. 

of  England  are  hereby  required  to  receive  all  such  sums 
of  Money,  and  to  place  the  same  from  time  to  time  to 
the  said  account 

XXX.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Cashier  or  Cash-  The  Cashiers 
iers  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  of  we  Bank  to 
England,  who  shall  have  received  or  shall  receive  any  jPv®  rc€eiPts 

T     r  i  V'or  Subscnp- 

Rart  of  any  contribution  towards  any  sum  or  sums  of  tjon8  whicJh 
loney  raised  or  to  be  raised  under  the  provisions  of  may  be  as- 
this  Act,  shall  give  a  receipt  or  receipts  in  writing  to  signed, 
every  such  contributor  for  all  such  sums ;  and  that  the 
said  receipts  so  to  be  given  shall  be  assignable  at  any 
time  for  and  during  such  period  as  shall  and  may  be 
determined  upon  by  the  said  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury;  and  the  said  receipts  shall  be  in  such  form 
and  words  and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  said  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's 
Treasury :  Provided  always,  that  in  case  any  such  con-  Subscriptions 
tributors  who  have  already  deposited  with  or  shall  paid  in  part, 
hereafter  pay  to  the  said  Cashier  or  Cashiers  any  sum  and  "ot  *am- 
or  sums  of  Money,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  spe-feJej 
cified  in  the  proposals  of  the  several  loans,  iu  part  of 
the  sum  or  sums  so  by  them  respectively  subscribed, 
or  their  respective  executors,  administrators,  succes- 
sors, or  assigns,  shall  not  advance  and  pay  to  the  said 
Cashier  or  Cashiers  the  residue  of  the  sum  or  sums  so 
subscribed  at  the  times  and  in  the  manner  stated  in  the 
proposals,  then  and  in  every  such  case  so  much  of  the 
respective  sum  or  sums  so  subscribed  as  shall  have  been 
actually  paid  in  part  thereof  to  the  said  Cashier  or 
Cashiers  shall  be  forfeited  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
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and  all  right  and  title  to  the  said  redeemable  annuities 
or  annuities  for  terms  of  years  in  respect  thereof  shall 
be  extinguished,  any  thing  in  this  Act  contained  to 
the  contrary  thereof  in  anywise  notwithstanding. 

Interest  and  XXXI.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  the  said 
chafes  of  the  annuities,  interests,  dividends,  and  charges  for  manage- 

orachanred ,   luent  wmcn  sna11  become  payable  in  respect  of  the  said 
uj^n  Consoli- sum  of  Twenty  Millions,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 
dated  Fund,    charged  and  chargeable  upon  and  the  same  is  hereby 
charged  upon  and  made  payable  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Moneyforpay-  XXXII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  much 
tobc^ssuetTb  ^onev  shall  from  time  to  time  be  set  apart  and  issued 
Exchequer  to  a*  *ne  receipt  of  the  Exchequer  in  England  out  of  the 
Cashier  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Bank.  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  said  Cashier  or  Cashiers  of 

the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England 
as  shall  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  and  pay  the  respective 
annuities  to  be  created  in  respect  of  the  said  sum  of 
Twenty  Millions,  or  any  part  thereof,  together  with  the 
charges  attending  the  same. 

Commission-  XXXIII.  And  for  the  distribution  of  the  said  Com- 
ers to  be  pensation  Fund,  and  the  apportionment  thereof  amongst 
appointed  for  the  several  persons  who  may  prefer  claims  thereon. 

istn  utmg    ^  ^  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  His 
tne  V/Ornoensa—  • 
lion  provided  Majesty  from  time  to  time,  by  a  Commission  under  the 

by  this  Act.    Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  constitute  and 

appoint  such  persons,  not  being  less  than  five,  as  to 

His  Majesty  shall  seem  meet,  to  be  Commissioners  of 

Arbitration  for  inquiring  into  and  deciding  upon  the 

claims  to  Compensation  which  may  be  preferred  to 

them  under  this  Act. 

Commission-  XXXIV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said 
ers  to  be  sworn  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  virtue  of  this  Act 
shall  each  of  them,  previously  to  his  entering  upon  the 
execution  of  such  Commission,  take  an  oath  before  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  or  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
for  the  time  being,  which  oath  they  are  hereby  respect- 
ively authorized  to  administer,  the  tenor  thereof  shall 
be  as  follows  ;  (that  is  to  say,) 
Form  of  Oath. «  J  A.B.  do  swear,  That  according  to  the  best  of  my 
'  judgment  I  will  faithfully  and  impartially  execute 
'  the  several  powers  and  trusts  vested  in  me  by  an  Act, 
'  intituled  [here  set  forth  the  Title  of  this  Act].' 
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XXXV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  Meetings  of 
Commissioners  may  meet  and  sit  from  time  to  time  in  ji^"1"^* 
such  place  or  places  as  they  shall  find  it  most  conve-  appointment 
nient,  with  or  without  adjournment,  and  with  the  con-  of  the  subordi- 
sent  and  approbation  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  nate  Officers. 
Treasury  for  the  time  being,  or  any  three  of  them,  in 

.writing ;  and  shall  and  may  employ  a  secretary,  and 
clerks,  messengers,  and  officers,  and  shall  and  may 
allow  such  secretary,  clerks,  messengers,  and  officers, 
with  the  like  consent  and  approbation,  reasonable 
salaries,  and  shall  and  may  employ  a  solicitor,  and 
allow  to  such  solicitor  a  reasonable  salary  or  reward, 
and  shall  and  may  give  and  administer  to  such  solici- 
tor or  solicitors,  secretary,  clerks,  and  officers  re-  Officers  to  be 
spectively  an  oath  for  their  faithful  demeanor  in  all  sworn, 
things  relating  to  the  due  performance  of  the  trusts 
reposed  in  them  by  the  said  Commissioners,  and  in  all 
other  things  touching  the  premises ;  and  the  said 
Commissioners  shall  and  may  from  time  to  time,  at 
their  discretion,  dismiss  and  discharge  such  solicitor 
or  solicitors,  secretary,  clerks,  messengers,  and  other 
officers,  and  appoint  others  in  their  place;  and  the 
said  solicitor  or  solicitors,  secretary,  clerks,  and 
other  officers  are  hereby  required  faithfully  to  execute 
and  perform  the  said  trusts  in  them  severally  and 
respectively  reposed,  without  taking  any  thing  for 
such  service  other  than  such  salaries  or  rewards  as 
the  said  Commissioners,  with  such  approbation  as 
aforesaid,  shall  direct  or  appoint  in  manner  aforesaid. 

XXXVI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  acts,  £nY 
matters,  and  things  which  the  said  Commissioners  for  etR°™on' 
the  execution  of  this  Act  are  by  this  Act  authorized  so  QUOmm. 

to  do  or  execute  may  be  done  and  executed  by  any 
three  or  more  of  such  Commissioners. 

XXXVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  re-  Remuneration 

numeration  shall  be  given  for  and  in  respect  of  the  °[ tff™' 
•         it    a  missioned 
execution  of  the  said  Commission  to  such  of  the 


Commissioners  as  shall  be  Members  of  either 
House  of  Parliament,  nor  to  any  number  exceeding 
three  of  the  said  Commissioners. " 

XXXVIII.  And  whereas  it  may  be  necessary  that  Appointment 
Assistant  Commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  act  ^fon^^^J[ 
in  aid  of  and  under  the  directions  of  the  Commis-  ers  m  lhe 
sioners  appointed  by  this  Act  in  the  said  several  Colo-  Colonies, 
nies ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  the  Governor  and 
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the  Attorney  General  or  other  chief  law  adviser  of  the 
Government  of  the  said  Colonies  respectively  shall, 
with  any  two  or  more  resident  inhabitants  for  each  of 
such  Colonies,  to  be  nominated  during  pleasure  by  the 
Governor  thereof,  be  Commissioners  for  the  Colony  to 
which  they  respectively  belong,  to  act  in  aid  of  the 
Commissioners  under  this  Act  in  all  such  cases  and  in 
relation  to  all  matters  and  things  which  shall  be 
referred  to  them  by  the  said  Commissioners,  and  for 
all  such  purposes  shall  have  and  use  and  exercise  all 
the  powers  and  authorities  of  the  said  Commissioners; 
Colonial  Com-  and  such  Assistant  Commissioners  shall  take  an  oath, 
missioners  to  to  t>e  administered  to  the  Governor  by  the  Chief  Jos- 
sworn.  tjce  or  ftny  ju(jge  0f  tne  said  Colonies  respectively, 
and  to  the  other  Assistant  Commissioners  by  the 
Governor  thereof,  that  they  will  well  and  truly  and 
impartially  execute  the  powers  and  authorities  given 
to  them  as  such  Assistant  Commissioners  in  the  se- 
veral matters  and  things  which  shall  be  referred  or  sub- 
mitted to  them  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act ;  and 
the  said  Assistant  Commissioners  shall,  in  all  matters 
which  shall  be  referred  to  them  by  the  Commissioners, 
transmit  to  the  said  Commissioners  a  full  statement 
of  the  several  matters  which  shall  have  been  given  ia 
evidence  before  them,  and  true  copies  of  such  written 
evidence  as  shall  have  been  received  by  them,  and 
thereupon  the  said  Commissioners  shall  proceed  to  ad- 
judicate upon  the  same,  and  upon  such  other  evidence, 
if  any,  as  may  be  laid  before  them. 

Mone°f  for  XXXIX.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Lords 
payment  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  or  any  three  or  more  of 
expenceofthe  them,  or  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  for  the  time  being, 
shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  respectively  authorized  and 
required  to  issue  and  cause  to  be  advanced  all  such 
sums  of  Money  to  such  person  or  persons,  in  sach 
manner,  and  in  such  proportion  as  the  said  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  this  Act  shall,  by  writing  under 
their  hands,  from  time  to  time  require,  out  of  the  said 
sum  of  Twenty  Millions,  which  sums  so  to  be  issued 
and  advanced  shall  be  employed  for  the  payment  of 
allowances,  and  in  defraying  all  other  necessary 
charges  and  expences,  in  or  about  the  execution  of 
the  said  Commission,  without  other  account  than  that 
before  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's 
Treasury  ;  and  which  Money  so  to  be  issued  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  tax,  duty,  rate,  or 
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soever  imposed  by  authority  of  Parliament ;  but  that 
an  account  of  the  said  charges  and  expences  shall  be 
laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  within  two 
months  after  the  commencement  of  the  then  next 
ensuing  Session  of  Parliament. 

XL.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  Com-  Coramis- 
missioners  shall  be  and  are  hereby  authorized,  by  a8ioneB  nJ»-v 
summons  under  their  hands,  or  under  the  hands  °f  attendance 
any  three  of  them,  to  require  the  attendance  before  an(j  examina* 
them,  by  a  time  to  be  in  such  summons  for  that  pur-  tion  of  Wit. 
pose  limited,  of  any  person  or  persons  competent,  or  nesses. 
whom  such  Commissioners  may  have  reason  to  believe 
to  be  competent,  to  give  evidence  upon  any  question 
depending  before  them  ;  and  if  any  person  upon  whom 
any  such  summons  shall  be  served  by  the  actual  deli- 
very thereof  to  him  or  her,  or  by  the  leaving  thereof 
at  his  or  her  usual  place  of  abode,  shall,  without  rea- 
sonable cause  to  be  allowed  by  such  Commissioners, 
fail  to  appear  before  them  at  the  time  and  place  in 
such  summons  for  that  purpose  mentioned,  or  so  ap- 
pearing shall  refuse  to  be  sworn  or  to  make  his  or  her 
solemn  affirmation,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  having  been 
so  sworn  or  having  made  such  affirmation  shall  not 
make  answer  to  any  such  questions  as  may  by  the 
said  Commissioners  be  proposed  to  him  or  her  touch- 
ing any  matter  or  thing  depending  before  them,  or 
shall  refuse  or  fail  to  produce  and  exhibit  to  the  said 
Commissioners  any  such  papers  and  documents  relat- 
ing to  any  question,  matter,  or  thing  depending  before 
such  Commissioners  as  shall  by  them  be  called  for  or 
required,  every  such  person  shall,  for  such  bis  default, 
refusal,  or  neglect  as  aforesaid,  incur  and  become 
liable  to  all  such  fines  and  penalties,  prosecutions,  civil 
suits,  or  actions  as  any  person  may  by  law  incur  or 
become  liable  to  for  default  of  appearance  or  for  re- 
fusing to  be  8 worn  or  to  give  evidence  upon  any  issue 
joined  in  any  action  depending  in  his  Majesty's  Court 
of  King's  Bench ;  and  the  said  Commissioners  shall 
have  alt  such  and  the  same  powers,  jurisdiction,  and 
authority  for  imposing  and  causing  to  be  levied  and 
recovered  any  such  fines  and  penalties  as  aforesaid  as 
are  by  law  vested  in  any  of  the  Judges  of  the  said 
Court  for  imposing  or  causing  to  be  levied  and  reco- 
vered any  fines  or  penalties  incurred  by  any  person 
failing  to  appear  as  a  Witness  or  refusing  to  be  sworn 
and  to  give  evidence  in  the  trial  of  any  action  before 
any  such  Judges  or  Judge. 
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Commission-  XLI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said 
tn  authorized  Commissioners  may  examine  upon  oath  or  affirmation 
6  c^mu  (which  oath  or  affirmation  they  or  any  one  or  two  of 
them  are  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  administer)  all 
persons  who  shall  appear  before  them  to  be  examined 
as  Witnesses  touching  any  matters  or  things  which 
may  be  depending,  or  touching  any  questions  which 
may  arise,  in  the  execution  of  the  powers  vested  in 
the  said  Commissioners  by  this  Act,  aud  may  also 
receive  any  affidavits  or  depositions  in  writing,  upon 
oath  or  affirmation,  touching  such  matters  or  things 
as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  made  before  any  Justice 
of  the  Peace  of  any  County  or  Shire,  or  any  Magis- 
trate of  any  Borough  or  Town  Corporations,  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  where  or  near  which  the  person 
making  such  affidavit  or  deposition  shall  reside,  or 
before  any  Chief  Justice  or  any  other  Judge  of  any 
of  the  Courts  of  Record  or  any  Supreme  Courts  of 
Judicature  in  any  of  the  said  Colonies  respectively, 
and  certified  and  transmitted  to  the  said  Commis- 
sioners under  the  hand  and  seal  of  such  Justice  or 
Magistrate,  Chief  Justice  or  Judge  (and  which  oath 
or  affirmation  every  such  Justice  or  Magistrate  shall 
be  and  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  admi- 
nister) ;  provided  that  in  every  such  affidavit  or  depo- 
sition there  shall  be  expressed  the  addition  of  the 
party  making  such  affirmation  or  deposition,  and  the 
particular  place  of  his  or  her  abode. 

Penalties  for  XLII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  re- 
swearing son  or  persons  upon  examination  on  oath  or  affirma- 
falsely  before  tjon  before  tne  sa^  Commissioners  respectively,  or  of 
the  Commis-  >  •  *  . 

any  person  or  persons  making  any  such  affirmation  or 

deposition  as  before  mentioned,  shall  wilfully  and  cor- 
ruptly give  false  evidence,  or  shall  in  such  affirmation, 
affidavit,  or  deposition,  wilfully  or  corruptly  swear, 
affirm,  or  allege  any  matter  or  thing  which  shall  be 
false  or  untrue,  every  such  person  or  persons  so  of- 
fending, and  being  thereof  duly  convicted,  shall  be 
and  is  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  subject  and  lia- 
ble to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  persons  convicted 
of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury  by  any  Law  in  force  at 
the  time  of  such  perjury  being  committed. 

xemption  XLIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said 
^tters^the  Commissioners  shall  and  may  receive  and  send  by  the 
justness  ofthe  General  Post,  from  and  to  places  within  the  United 
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exclusively  to  the  execution  of  this  Act  free  from  the 
duty  of  postage,  provided  that  such  letters  and  packets 
as  shall  be  sent  to  the  said  Commissioners  be  directed 
to  the  "  Commissioners  of  Compensation/'  at  their 
office  in  London,  and  that  all  such  letters  and  packets 
as  shall  be  sent  by  the  said  Commissioners  shall  be  in 
covers,  with  the  words  "  Compensation  Office,  pur- 
suant to  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Years  of  the  Reign  of  His  Majesty  King 
William  the  Fourth/'  printed  on  the  same,  and  be 
signed  on  the  outside  thereof,  under  such  words,  with 
the  name  of  such  person  as  the  said  Commissioners, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  shall  authorize 
and  appoint,  in  his  own  handwriting  (such  name  to  be 
from  time  to  time  transmitted  to  the  Secretaries  of  the 
General  Post  Office  in  London  and  Dublin,)  and  be 
sealed  with  the  Seal  of  the  said  Commissioners,  and 
under  such  other  regulations  and  restrictions  as  the 
said  Lords  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of 
them,  shall  think  proper  and  direct;  and  the  person 
so  to  be  authorized  is  hereby  strictly  forbidden  so  to 
subscribe  or  seal  any  letter  or  packet  whatever  except 
such  only  concerning  which  he  shall  receive  the  spe- 
cial direction  of  his  superior  officer,  or  which  he  shall 
himself  know  to  relate  solely  and  exclusively  to  the 
execution  of  this  Act;  and  if  the  person  so  to  be 
authorized,  or  any  other  person,  shall  send,  or  cause 
or  permit  to  be  sent,  under  any  such  cover,  any  letter, 
paper,  or  writing,  or  any  enclosure,  other  than  what 
shall  relate  to  the  execution  of  this  Act,  every  person 
so  offending  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  One  Hun- 
dred Pounds,  and  be  dismissed  from  his  office;  one 
moiety  of  the  said  penalty  to  the  use  of  His  Majesty, 
his  Heirs  and  Successors,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the 
use  of  the  person  who  shall  inform  or  sue  for  the 
same,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  any  of  His 
Majesty's  Courts  of  Record  at  Westminster  for  offences 
committed  in  England,  and  in  any  of  His  Majesty's 
Courts  of  Record  in  Dublin  for  offences  committed  in 
Ireland,  and  before  the  Sheriff  or  Stewartry  Court  of 
the  Shire  or  Stewartry  within  which  the  party  offend- 
ing shall  reside  or  the  offence  shall  be  committed  for 
offences  committed  in  Scotland. 

XLIV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  part  No  part  of  the 
of  the  said  sum  of  Twenty  Millions  of  Pounds  Compensation 
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to  be  applica-  sterling  shall  be  applied  or  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
ion  unle'ssH^  PurP0Res  aforesaid,  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  now 
Majesty0  by  ,S  en^itled  to  the  services  of  any  Slave  in  any  of  the 
Order inCoun-  Colonies  aforesaid,  unless  an  Order  shall  have  been 
cil  shall  hare  first  made  by  His  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  His 
first  declared  privy  Council,  declaring  that  adequate  and  satisfac- 

provision"  h^is  *ory  Prov'8'on  na*h  been  made  by  Law  in  such  Colony 
been  made  by  f°r  g*vmg  effect  to  this  present  Act  by  such  further 
the  Legislature  and  supplementarv  enactments  as  aforesaid,  nor  unless 
thereof.        a  copy  of  such  Order  in  Council,  doly  certified  by 
one  of  the  Clerks  in  Ordinary  of  His  Majesty's  Privy 
Council,  shall  by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
His  Majesty's  Treasury  or  to  the  Lord  High  Treasurer 
for  the  time  being  for  their  or  his  guidance  or  infor- 
Such  Orders  to  mation;  and  every  such  Order  shall  be  published 
beJ  published,  three  several  times  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  shall 

Parliament      be  laid  befoFe  b°th  HotiSeS  °f  Parliam*nt  within  SIX 

weeks  next  after  the  date  thereof  if  Parliament  shall 
be  then  in  Session,  and  if  not  within  six  weeks  from 
the  then  next  ensuing  Session  of  Parliament. 

The  Commis-     XLV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said 
orS  i((he^  Commissioners  snaU  proceed  to  apportion  the  said  sum 
Compensation  mto  nineteen  different  shares,  which  shall  be  respec- 
Fund  into     tively  assigned  to  the  several  British  Colonies  or 
nineteen        Possessions  herein-after  mentioned ;  (that  is  to  say,) 
one^share'  for       Bermuda  Islands,  the  Bahama  Islands,  Jamaica, 
each  Colony    Honduras,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Antigua,  Moutserrat, 
Nevis,  Saint  Christophers,  Dominica,  Barbadoes,  Gre- 
nada, Saint  Vincent's,  Tobago,  Saint  Lucia,  Trinadad, 
British  Guiana,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Mauritius ; 
In  making    and  in  making  such  apportionment  of  the  said  funds 
tion^ment^r   between  tne  sa'd  several  Colonies  the  said  Commis- 
gard  to  be  had  s*oners  shall  and  are  hereby  required  to  have  regard 
to  the  number  to  the  number  of  Slaves  belonging  to  or  settled  in 
of  registered  each  of  such  Colonies  as  the  same  may  appear  and 
Slates,  &c.     are  stated  according  to  the  latest  returns  made  in  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar  of  Slaves  in  England,  appointed 
in  pursuance  and  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  passed 
59  G.  3.  c.  120.  in  the  Fifty-ninth  Year  of  His  late  Majesty  King 
George  the  Third,  intituled  An  Act  for  establishing  a 
Registry  of  Colonial  Slaves  in  Great  Britain,  and  for 
making  further  Provision  with  respect  to  the  Removal  of 
Staves  from  British  Colonies;  and  the  said  Commis- 
sioners shall  and  they  are  hereby  further  required,  in 
making  such  apportionment  as  aforesaid,  to  have  re- 
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gard  to  the  prices  for  which,  on  an  average  of  eight 
years  ending  on  the  Thirty-first  day  of  December,  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  Slaves  have  been 
sold  in  each  of  the  Colonies  aforesaid  respectively, 
excluding  from  consideration  any  such  sales  in  which 
they  shall  have  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  such 
Slaves  were  sold  or  purchased  under  any  reservation, 
or  subject  to  any  express  or  tacit  condition  affecting 
the  price  thereof;  and  the  said  Commissioners  shall 
then  proceed  to  ascertain,  in  reference  to  each  Colony, 
what  amount  of  sterling  Money  will  represent  the 
average  value  of  a  Slave  therein  for  the  said  period  of 
eight  years;  and  the  total  number  of  the  Slaves  in 
each  colony  being  multiplied  into  the  amount  of  ster- 
ling Money  so  representing  such  average  value  as 
aforesaid  of  a  Slave  therein,  the  product  of  such  mul- 
tiplication shall  be  ascertained  for  each  such  Colony  se- 
parately; and  the  said  Twenty  Millions  of  Pounds  ster- 
ling shall  then  be  assigned  to  and  apportioned  amongst 
the  said  several  Colonies  rateably  and  in  proportion  to 
the  product  so  ascertained  for  each  respectively. 

XLVI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  case  it  NoCoropensa- 
shall  appear  to  the  said  Commissioners  that  any  per-  tion  t0  al* 
sons  in  respect  of  whom  claims  for  Compensation  ^fn^  ST" 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  have  been  made  heidinSbveiy. 
have  been  registered  and  held  in  Slavery  in  any  of  the 
said  Colonies  in  this  Act  mentioned  contrary  to  Law, 
then  and  in  every  such  case  the  said  Commissioners 
shall  deduct  from  the  sum  to  be  appropriated  as  Com- 
pensation to  the  proprietors  in  such  Colony  such 
sums  as  shall  correspond  with  the  estimated  value  and 
number  of  the  said  persons  so  illegally  registered 
and  held  in  Slavery ;  and  all  such  sum  or  sums  which 
may  be  deducted  as  herein-before  provided  shall  be 
applied  towards  defraying  the  general  expences  of  the 
Commission  to  be  hereby  appointed :  Provided  always, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  in  what  cases  such 
deductions  shall  be  made,  every  question  which  shall 
arise  in  any  such  Colony  respecting  the  servile  condi- 
tion of  any  persons  therein  registered  as  Slaves  shall 
be  inquired  of  and  determined  by  the  Commissioners 
to  be  appointed  under  this  Act  according  to  such  rules 
of  legal  presumption  and  evidence  as  are  or  shall  be 
established  by  any  Law  in  force  or  which  shall  be  in 
force  in  any  such  Colony. 

XLVII.  And  whereas  it  is  necessary  that  provision  Commission- 
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ers  to  institute  should  be  made  for  the  apportionment  amongst  the 
inquiries  to  as-  proprietor  of  the  Slaves  to  be  manumitted  by  virtue 

facts  to  be      °^  'n  eacn  °^  *ne  8al"  Colonies  respectively, 

taken  into ac-  °^  ^Da^  \*&rt  of  the  said  Compensation  Fund  which 
count  in  effect- shall  be  so  assigned  as  aforesaid  to  each  of  the  re- 
ing  the  appor-  spective  Colonies :  And  whereas  the  necessary  rules 
tjonment  of    for  tnat  purp0Se  cannot  be  properly  or  safely  establi- 

*L„T£d"  \hed  until  »fter  fu»  inquiry  Bhall  have  been  made  into 
between  the  tne  several  circumstances  which  ought  to  be  taken 
proprietors  in  into  consideration  in  making  such  apportionment;  be 
each  Colony,  it  therefore  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  Commissioners,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized 
and  required,  to  institute  a  full  and  exact  inquiry  into 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  each  of  the  said 
several  Colonies  which  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Commissioners  ought,  in  justice  and  equity,  to 
late  or  affect  the  apportionment  within  the  same  of 
that  part  of  the  said  general  Compensation  Fund  which 
shall  in  manner  aforesaid  be  assigned  to  each  of  the 
said  Colonies  respectively;  and  especially  such  Com- 
missioners shall  nave  regard  to  the  relative  value  of 
predial  Slaves  and  of  unattached  Slaves  in  every  such 
Colony ;  and  such  Commissioners  shall  distinguish 
such  Slaves,  whether  predial  or  unattached,  into  as 
many  distinct  classes  as,  regard  being  had  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  Colony,  shall  appear  just;  and 
such  Commissioners  shall,  with  all  practicable  preci- 
sion, ascertain  and  fix  the  average  value  of  a  Slave  in 
each  of  the  classes  into  which  the  Slaves  in  any  such 
Colony  shall  be  so  divided;  and  the  said  Commis- 
sioners shall  also  proceed  to  inquire  and  consider  of 
the  principles  according  to  which  the  Compensation  to 
be  allotted  in  respect  to  any  Slave  or  body  of  Slaves 
ought,  according  to  the  rules  of  law  and  equity,  to  be 
distributed  amongst  persons  who,  as  owners  or  credi- 
tors, legatees  or  annuitants,  may  have  any  joint  or 
common  interest  in  any  such  Slave  or  Slaves,  or  may 
be  entitled  to  or  interested  in  such  Slave  or  Slaves, 
either  in  possession,  remainder,  reversion,  or  expect- 
ancy; and  the  said  Commissioners  shall  also  proceed 
to  inquire  and  consider  of  the  principles  upon  which 
and  the  manner  in  which  provision  might  be  most 
effectually  made  for  the  protection  of  any  interest  in 
any  such  Compensation  Money  which  may  belong  to 
or  be  vested  in  any  married  women,  infants,  lunatics, 
or  persons  of  insane  or  unsound  mind,  or  persons  be- 
yond the  seas,  or  labouring  under  any  other  legal  or 
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natural  disability  or  incapacity,  and  according  to  what 
rules,  and  in  what  manner,  and  under  what  authority 
Trustees  should,  when  necessary,  be  appointed  for  the 
safe  custody,  for  the  benefit  of  auy  person  or  persons, 
of  any  such  Compensation  Fund  or  of  any  part  thereof, 
and  for  regulating  the  duties  of  such  Trustees,  and  pro- 
Tiding  them  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  indemnity;  and 
the  said  Commissioners  shall  also  inquire  and  consider 
upon  what  principles,  according  to  the  established 
rules  of  law  and  equity  in  similar  cases,  the  succession 
to  such  funds  should  be  regulated  upon  the  death  of 
any  person  entitled  thereto  who  may  die  intestate; 
ani  the  said  Commissioners  shall  and  they  are  also 
authorized  and  required  to  consider  of  any  other 
question  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  investigate  in 
order  to  establish  just  and  equitable  Rules  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  such  Compensation  Money  amongst 
the  persons  seised  of,  or  entitled  to,  or  having  any 
mortgage,  charge,  incumbrance,  judgment,  or  lien 
upon,  or  any  claim  to,  or  right  or  interest  in,  any  Slave 
or  Staves  so  to  be  manumitted  as  aforesaid,  at  the  time 
of  such  their  manumission ;  and  having  made  all  such  Having  ma<lc 
inquiries,  and  having  taken  all  such  matters  and  things  {^^MioS 
as  aforesaid  into  their  consideration,  the  said  Commis-  ers  to  frame 
sioners  shall  and  are  hereby  required  to  proceed  to  general  Rules 
draw  up  and  frame  all  such  general  Rules,  regard  being  *°r  equita- 
had  to  the  laws  and  usages  in  force  in  each  Colony  "/the"" 
respectively,  as  to  them  may  seem  best  adapted  in  each  f^d  assigned 
Colony  respectively  for  securing  the  just  and  equitable  to  each  Co- 
distribution  of  the  said  funds  amongst  or  for  the  benefit  lony. 
of  such  several  persons  as  aforesaid,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  such  funds,  and  for  the  appointment  and 
indemnification  of  such  Trustees  as  aforesaid;  and 
such  general  Rules  when  so  framed,  and  when  agreed  Such  Rules 
upon  by  the  said  Commissioners,  shall  by  them  be f0** la*{* 
subscribed  with  their  respective  hands  and  seals,  and  Majesty  in 
transmitted  to  the  Lord  President  of  His  Majesty's  Council. 
Council,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  His  Majesty  in 
Council;  and  so  from  time  to  time  as  often  as  any 
further  general  Rules  should  be  so  framed  and  agreed 
to  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  or  any  of  them. 

XLVIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  gene-  Rules  to  be 
ral  Rules  to  be  transmitted  as  aforesaid  to  the  said  poNwhed  in 
Lord  President  shall  be  forthwith  published  in  the  c^^th 
Ijondon  Gazette  on  three  several  occasions  at  least,  a  Notice  That 
together  with  a  Notice  that  all  persons  interested  in  Appeals  will 
or  affected  by  any  such  general  Rules  may,  by  a  time 
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against  their  to  be  in  such  Notice  limited,  appeal  against  any  such 
establishment  Rules  to  His  Majesty  in  Council;  and  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  Lords  and  others  of  His  Majesty's  Privy 
Council,  or  for  any  three  or  more  of  them,  by  auy 
further  Notice  or  Notices  to  be  for  that  purpose  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Gazette,  to  enlarge,  as  to  them 
may  seem  meet,  the  time  for  receiving  any  such  Appeals. 

m CoSiy       XLIX-  And  be  \l  further  enacted»  T113*  if  withiQ 
may  hear  such  *ne  ^me  s0  to  De  limited  for  receiving  such  Appeals 
Appeals,  and  any  person  or  persons  shall  prefer  any  petition  of 
thereupon      Appeal  to  His  Majesty  in  Council  against  any  such 
SsaHow°an     £enera,l  "Rule  80  published  as  aforesaia  in  the  London 
generaTllule   Gazette,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty  in  Council, 
so  appealed    or  for  any  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  to  hear  such 
against.         Appeal,  and  to  cause  Notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon 
the  said  Commissioners,  who  shall  thereupon  under- 
take the  defence  of  such  Appeal ;  and  upon  hearing 
any  such  Appeal  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty  in 
Council  to  confirm  and  annul  or  to  rescind  and  dis- 
allow any  such  general  Rule  as  aforesaid,  or  there- 
upon to  alter,  amend,  or  vary  any  such  Rule  in  such 
manner  as  to  His  Majesty  may  seem  just,  or  to  remit 
the  same  to  the  said  Commissioners  for  further  const- 
deration  and  revision. 

In  absence  of  L.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  at  the  expiration 
Appeal,  His  of  the  time  limited  for  receiving  such  Appeals  as  afore- 
Counc?l  may  sa'^  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty  in  Council  to 
confirm,  confirm  and  allow,  or  to  rescind  and  disallow,  in  the 
rescind,  or  whole  or  in  part,  or  to  amend,  alter,  or  vary,  any  such 
amend  such  general  Rule  or  Rules,  though  not  so  appealed  against. 
Rules,  as  t0  fljs  Majesty  may  seem  just,  or  to  remit  such 

Rules  to  the  said  Commissioners  for  further  consi- 
deration and  revision. 

Rules  when  LL  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  and  so 
ilis^Ma^lt^  °ften  as  any  such  general  Rule  or  Rules  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  recited  shall  by  His  Majesty  in  Council  have  been  confirmed 
in  the  con  fir-  and  allowed,  an  Order  shall  be  made  by  His  Majesty 
matory  Order  jn  Council,  reciting  at  length  any  such  Rule  or  Rules, 

ano^inroUed  w**^  an^  a^era^ons  or  amendments  which  may  have 
fn  Chancery  been  therein  made  as  aforesaid  ;  and  a  copy  of  every 
such  Order  in  Council  shall  be  duly  certified  by  the 
Lord  President  of  His  Majesty's  Council  for  the  time 
being  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  or  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal,  or  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  for  the 
being,  and  shall  be  duly  inrolled  among  the 
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of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  shall  there  remain 
and  be  of  Record. 

LI  I.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  Rules  so  in- 
lawful,  by  any  Rules  so  to  be  framed,  published,  con-  JjJJj^JJJ 
firmed,  allowed,  and  inrolled  as  aforesaid,  to  revoke,  ameiK]e(j# 
amend,  alter,  and  again  renew,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, and  as  may  be  thought  just,  any  former  or  pre- 
ceding Rule  or  Rules. 

LIIL  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  such  Rules  when 
general  Rule  as  aforesaid,  when  so  inrolled  as  afore-  j^J^shaS 
said,  shall  be  of  the  same  validity,  force,  virtue,  and  ^  of  llie  5ame 
effect  as  if  the  same  had  been  made  and  enacted  by  validity  as  if 
His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  enacted  by 
Parliament :  Provided  nevertheless,  that  no  such  Rule  Parliament, 
shall  be  in  anywise  repugnant  to  or  at  variance  with 
this  Act  or  any  part  thereof,  or  with  the  laws  and 
usages  in  force  in  the  several  Colonies  respectively 
to  which  such  Rules  may  relate,  so  far  as  any  such 
laws  or  usages  may  not  be  repugnant  to  or  at  variance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

LIV.  And  be  it  further  enacted.    That  the  said  Rules  so  in- 
general  Rules,  when  so  framed,  confirmed,  allowed,  r?l,edia^ 
and  inrolled  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  observed  and  fol-  ti,es  comrais- 
lowed  by  the  said  Commissioners,  and  shall  be  binding  doners  in 
upon  them  in  the  further  execution  of  the  said  Com-  making  their 
mission,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  autho-  awards, 
rities  hereby  committed  to  them,  ana  shall  in  all  cases 
be  taken,  observed,  and  followed  as  the  Rules  for  the 
decision  of  and  adjudication  upon  all  claims  which 
may  be  preferred  to  them  by  any  person  or  persons 
having  or  claiming  to  have  any  interest  in  the  said 
Compensation  Fund  or  in  any  part  thereof. 

LV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  person  Persons  inte- 
having  or  claiming  to  have  had  any  right,  title,  or  !?sied  in  an* 

•   ,        *  •   j    °    1      i  Slaves  manu- 

interest  in  or  to,  or  any  mortgage,  judgment,  charge,  mitted  b  this 
incumbrance,  or  other  lien  upon,  any  Slave  or  Slaves  Act  may  prefer 
so  to  be  manumitted  as  aforesaid,  at  the  time  of  such  claims  before 
their  Manumission,  shall  and  may  prefer  such  claims  Commis- 
before  the  said  Commissioners;  and  for  ensuring J1^"^0 
method,  regularity,  and  dispatch  in  the  mode  of  pre-  |[uies  lne 
ferring  and  of  proceeding  upon  such  claims,  the  said  conduct  of  all 
Commissioners  shall  and  are  hereby  authorized  by  proceedings 
general  Rules,  to  be  framed  and  published,  confirmed,  under  the 
allowed,  and  inrolled  as  aforesaid,  to  prescribe  the  Comra,"10»- 
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form  and  manner  of  proceeding  to  be  observed  by  any 
claimant  or  claimants  preferring  any  such  claims,  and 
to  authorize  the  Assistant  Commissioners  so  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  said  several  Colonies  to  receive  and 
report  upon  the  same  or  any  of  them  in  such  manner 
and  form  and  under  such  regulations  as  to  the  Com- 
missioners so  to  be  appointed  by  His  Majesty  as 
aforesaid  shall  seem  meet,  and  to  prescribe  the  man- 
ner, the  time  or  times,  the  place  or  places,  and  the 
form  or  forms  in  which  Notices  of  such  claims  shall 
be  published  for  general  information,  or  especially 
communicated  to  or  served  upon  any  person  or  per- 
sons interested  therein  or  affected  thereby,  and  to 
prescribe  the  form  and  manner  of  proceeding  to  be 
observed  upon  the  prosecution  of  such  claims,  or  in 
making  any  opposition  to  the  same,  and  to  make  all 
Buch  Regulations  as  to  them  may  seem  best  adapted 
for  promoting  method,  economy,  and  dispatch  in  the 
investigation  of  such  claims,  and  respecting  the  evi- 
dence to  be  taken  and  admitted  for  or  against  the 
same,  and  respecting  the  manner  and  form  of  adjudi- 
cating thereupon,  and  otherwise  however  respecting 
the  method,  form,  and  manner  of  proceeding  to  be 
observed  either  by  them  the  said  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, or  by  the  parties  to  any  proceedings  before 
them,  their  agents  or  witnesses,  and  which  Rules  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  liable  to  be  amended,  altered, 
varied,  or  renewed  as  occasion  may  require,  in 
manner  as  is  herein-before  directed. 


Commission-  LVI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said 
era  toadjudi-  Commissioners  shall  proceed,  in  the  manner  to  be  pre- 
cate  on  all     scribed  by  any  such  general  Rules  as  last  aforesaid, 

fcrreTtothem. to  m9mre  in^°  an^  adjudicate  upon  any  such  claims 
as  may  be  so  preferred  to  them,  and  shall  upon  each 
such  claim  make  their  adjudication  and  award  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  any  such 
Appeal  may  be  last-mentioned  general  Rules  ;  and  if  any  person  inte- 
made  against  rea^e(j  m  or  affected  by  any  such  adjudication  or 
a  ju  ica  on.  awar(j  ghan  be  dissatisfied  therewith,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  such  person  to  appeal  therefrom  to  His  Majesty 
in  Council,  and  Notice  of  any  such  Appeal  shall  be 
served  upon  the  said  Commissioners,  who  shall  there- 
upon undertake  the  defence  thereof ;  and  it  shall  be 
His  Majesty    comPetent  t0  His  Majesty  in  Council  to  make  and 
in  Council      establish  all  such  Rules  and  Regulations  as  to  His  Ma- 
may  make     jesty  shall  seem  meet  respecting  the  time  and  manner 
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of  preferring  and  proceeding  upon  such  Appeals,  and  ^ules  fpr  toe 
respecting  the  course  to  be  observed  in  defending  the  JJ^^on  °jf 
same,  which  Rules  shall  be  so  framed  as  to  promote,  sucl  PP**5, 
as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  justice,  all  practi- 
cable economy  and  dispatch  in  the  proceeding  upon 
the  decision  thereof ;  and  in  cases  in  which  any  two  in  adverse 
or  more  persons  shall  have  preferred  before  the  said  claims,  any 
Commissioners  adverse  or  opposing  claims,  and  in  daimaw^in- 
which  any  or  either  of  such  persons  shall  be  interested  te,rt?s,le  J? 

. J    -  j/»        i_  /~i  adjudication 

to  sustain  the  adjudications  or  award  oi  such  Corn-  mav  undertake 

missioners  thereupon,  then  and  in  every  such  case  it  its  defence. 

shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  so  interested, 

to  undertake  the  defence  of  any  such  Appeal  in  lieu 

and  instead  of  the  said  Commissioners. 

LVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  His  Majesty  in 
lawful  for  His  Majesty  in  Council,  upon  hearing  any  ^°  gnm 
such  Appeal  as  aforesaid,  either  to  confirm  and  allow  ^allow^r 
or  to  reverse  or  to  amend  or  alter  any  such  adjudica-  ^itx  or  remit 
tion  or  award  as  to  His  Majesty  in  Council  shall  seem  adjudication 
fit,  or  to  remit  any  such  adjudication  and  award  to  the  appealed 
said  Commissioners  for  further  consideration  and  revU  a8am,t* 
sion,  or  for  the  admission  of  further  evidence  ;  but  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty  in  Council,  upon 
the  hearing  of  any  such  Appeal,  to  admit  any  new  evi- 
dence which  was  not  admitted  by  or  tendered  to  the 
said  Commissioners  before  the  making  of  such  their 
adjudication  and  award. 

LVIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  several  Failing  any 
adjudications  and  awards  of  the  said  Commissioners,  ^JJJJof^JJg 
unless  duly  appealed  from  within  the  respective  times  Commission- 
to  be  limited  by  His  Majesty  in  Council  for  that  pur-  ers  final, 
pose,  shall  be  nnal  and  conclusive  and  binding  upon 
all  persons  interested  therein  or  affected  thereby  ;  and 
that  the  decisions  of  His  Majesty  in  Council  upon 
any  such  Appeal  shall  in  like  manner  be  final,  binding, 
and  conclusive. 

LIX.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Lord  Treasury  may 
High  Treasurer,  or  the  Commissioners  of  His  Ma-  ^ir0^su^r 
jesty's  Treasury,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  for  the  paymenu>f°r 
time  being,  may  order  and  direct  to  be  issued  and  paid  salaries,  &c. 
out  of  the  said  sum  of  Twenty  Millions  of  Pounds 
sterling  any  Bum  or  sums  of  Money  for  the  payment 
of  salaries  to  Commissioners,  ofhcers,  clerks,  and 
other  persons  acting  in  relation  to  such  compensation 
in  the  execution  of  this  Act,  and  for  discharging  such 
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Manner  in 
which  sums 
awarded  by 
Commission  • 
ere  are  to  be 
paid. 


incidental  expences  as  shall  necessarily  attend  the 
same,  in  such  manner  as  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  or 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  or  any  three  or  na^re 
of  them,  shall  from  time  to  time  think  fit  and  rea^a- 
able;  and  an  account  of  such  ex  pence  shall  be  an- 
nually laid  before  Parliament. 

LX.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  a  Certificate 
ing  a  list  of  the  names  and  designation  of  the 
persons  in  whose  favour  any  sum  or  sums  of  Monev 
shall  be  awarded  from  time  to  time  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  by  the  Commissioners,  as  herein- 
before mentioned,  shall  be  signed  by  three  or  more 
of  the  said  Commissioners,  who  shall  forthwith  trans- 
mit the  same  to  His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretanr  of 
State  then  having  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  said 
Colonies,  for  his  approbation  and  signature,  who  shall, 
when  he  shall  have  signed  the  same,  transmit  it  to  the 
Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury;  and  the 
said  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  or  any  three  of 
such  Commissioners,  shall  thereupon,  by  Warrant 
under  their  hands,  authorize  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  to  pay  the  said 
sums,  out  of  the  Monies  standing  upon  their  account 
in  the  books  of  the  said  Bank  under  the  title  of  The 
West  India  Compensation  Account,"  to  the  persons 
named  in  such  certificate ;  and  the  said  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  ar 
the  Comptroller  General  or  Assistant  Comptroller 
General  acting  under  the  said  Commissioners,  arc 
hereby  required  to  pay  all  such  sums  of  Money  to  the 
persons  named  therein  under  such  forms  and  regula- 
tions as  the  said  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of 
the  National  Debt  shall  think  fit  to  adopt  for  that 
purpose. 

LX  I.  And  whereas  in  some  of  the 
said  a  certain  Statute,  made  in  the 
Fourteenth  Years  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  intituled 
An  Act  for  preventing  the  Mischief s  and  Dangers  tkut 
may  arise  by  certain  persons  called  Quakers  and  others 
refusing  to  take  lawful  Oaths  ;  and  a  certain  other  Sta- 
17  C.  1.  c.  2.  tute  made  in  the  Seventeenth  Year  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,  intituled  An  Act  for  restraining  \owco#- 
for  mists  from  inhabiting  in  Corporations ;  and  a  certain 
other  Statute,  made  in  the  Twenty-second  Year  of 
King  Charles  the  Second,  intituled  An  Act  to  prevent 
and  suppress  seditious  Conventicles ;  and  a  certain  other 
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Statute  made  in  the  First  and  Second  Year  of  King 

William  and  Queen  Mary,  intituled  An  Act  for  exempt-  l  &2  W.&  M. 

tng  Their  Majesties  Protestant  Subjects  dissenting  jrom  c'  18' 

the  Church  of  England  from  the  Penalties  of  certain 

Laws ;  and  a  certain  other  Statute,  made  in  tne  Tenth 

Year  of  Queen  Anne,  intituled  An  Act  for  preserving  10  Anne  c-  2- 

the  Protestant  Religion  bu  better  securing  the  Church  of 

England  as  by  Law  established ;  and  for  confirming  the 

Toleration  granted  to  Protestant  Dissenters  by  An  Act 

intituled  4  An  Act  Jhr  exempting  Their  Majesties  Protes- 

4  taut  Subjects  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England 

'from  the  Penalties  of  certain  Laws,'  and  for  supplying 

the  Defects  thereof;  and  for  tlie  further  securing  the 

Protectant  Succession  by  requiring  the  Practicers  of  the 

Law  in  North  Briton  to  take  the  Oaths  and  subscribe 

the  Declaration  therein  mentioned;  or  some  or  one  of 

those  Statutes,  or  some  parts  thereof  or  of  some  of 

them,  have  and  hath  been  adopted,  and  are  or  is  in 

force ;  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  such  of  the  Colo-  52  G.  3.  c.  155. 

nies  aforesaid  in  which  the  said  several  Statutes  or  any  CoteS?£ 

of  them,  or  any  parts  thereof  or  any  of  them,  have  or  which  ^"of 

hath  been  adopted  and  are  or  is  in  force,  a  certain  recited  Acts 

Statute  made  in  the  Fifty-second  Year  of  His  late  are  in  force 

Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  intituled  An  Act  to 

repeal  certain  Acts  and  amend  other  Acts  relating  to 

Religious  Worship  and  Assemblies,  and  Persons  teac/ung 

or  preaching  therein,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  declared  to 

be  in  force  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  such  Colonies 

had  been  expressly  named  and  enumerated  for  that 

purpose  in  such  last-recited  Statute :  Provided  never-  special  Jus- 

theless,  that  in  the  said  several  Colonies  to  which  the  tices  to  have 

said  Act  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third  $aIJf  P°wer 

is  so  extended  and  declared  applicable  as  aforesaid  *n  ,  JD,es 

1    *•  r  aiT    0  u-vU-  as  Justices 

any  two  or  more  Justices  01  the  reace  holding  any  UIMjer  52  G.  3. 

such  Special  Commission  as  aforesaid  shall  have,  exer-  c.  155. 

cise,  and  enjoy  all  and  every  the  jurisdiction,  powers, 

and  authorities  whatsoever  which  by  force  and  virtue 

of  the  said  Act  are  within  the  Realm  of  England 

had,  exercised,  and  enjoyed  by  the  several  Justices  of 

the  Peace,  and  by  the  General  and  Quarter  Sessions 

therein  mentioned. 

LXII.  And  whereas  in  the  Settlements  in  the  occu-  His  Majesty  in 
pation  of  His  Majesty  and  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  Council  may 
in  Honduras,  no  Law  is  in  force  for  the  Registration  make  all  ne- 
of  Slaves,  and  doubts  might  be  entertained  respecting  fessary  ^w5 
the  Authority  of  His  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his     6  * 
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effect  to  this  Privy  Council,  to  make  Laws  binding  on  His  Ma- 
Act  in  the  jestys  subjects  therein ;  be  it  therefore  declared  and 
Honduras!  enacted.  That  it  is  and  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Ma- 
jesty,  by  any  Order  or  Orders  to  be  by  him  for  that 
purpose  made  with  the  advice  of  His  Privy  Council, 
to  establish  a  Registry  of  Slaves  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  within  the  said  Settlement;  and  all  Laws 
made  by  His  Majesty  for  the  Government  of  his  said 
subjects  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  as 
valid  and  effectual  as  any  Laws  made  by  His  Majesty 
in  Council  for  the  Government  of  any  Colonies  subject 
to  the  Legislative  Authority  of  His  Majesty  in  Council 
are  or  can  be. 

The  word  LXIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  within  the 

Governor       meaning  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  every  person 
defined.        wno  for  ^he  i\me  being  shall  be  in  the  lawful  Admi- 
nistration of  the  Government  of  any  of  the  paid  Colo- 
nies shall  be  taken  to  be  the  Governor  thereof. 


Act  not  to  ex-     LXIV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing  in 

Indies0^    this  Act  contained  doth  or  shal1  €Xtend  to  anv  of  ^ 
'         Territories  in  the  possession  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, or  to  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  or  to  the  Island  of 
Saint  Helena. 

When  Act  to      LXV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  the  Colo- 
ration 'auhe^  n*es  °^  *ne  ^aPe  °f  Hope  and  Mauritius  the 
(  ape  of  Good  several  parts  of  this  Act  shalL  take  effect  and  come 
Hope  and       into  operation,  or  shall  cease  to  operate  and  to  be  in 
Mauritius.      force,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  periods  more  remote 
than  the  respective  periods  herein-before  for  such 
purposes  limited  by  tue  following:  intervals  of  time; 
videlicet,  by  Four  Calendar  Months  in  the  Colony  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  by  Six  Calendar  Months 
in  the  Colony  of  the  Mauritius. 

Islands,  LXVI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  and  declared, 

dependent      That  within  the  meaning  and  for  the  purposes  of  this 
upon  Colonies  £ct  ajj  lslands  and  Territories  dependent  upon  any 
of  "such  Pafl    of  the  Colonies  aforesaid,  and  constituting  parts  of  the 
same  Colonial  Government,  shall  respectively  be  taken 
to  be  parts  of  such  respective  Colonies. 
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